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Bishop  Ellicott,  in  his  Preface^  says: — 

"The  present  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament  is  based  on  the 
same  principles,  and  designed  for  the  same  class  of  readers,  as  the 
companion  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

"  To  bring  home  to  the  believing  the  life  and  power  of  God's  Word, 
and  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  that  Word  to  those  whose  belief  has  become       . 
shaken  or  impaired,  are  the  two  great  objects  of  the  present  Commentary. 

"  It  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  writers  to  bring  the  blessed 
teaching  of  the  Sacred  Volume  home  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  reader;  ""^^     Oxford. 

to  show  how  He  that  was  to  come  is  the  guiding  light,  the  quickening 
principle,  the  mystic  secret  of  the  long  ages  of  preparation ;  how  history 
typified,  and  rite  foreshadowed,  and  prophecy  foretold ;  how,  in  a  word, 
salvation  is  the  orient  light  under  which  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Old 
Dispensation  become  clear  and  intelligible. 

''  Especially  is  it  our  hope  that  some  momentous  truths  in  relation 
to  the  Old  Testament  will  be  found  to  have  been  brought  out  with  fresh 
force  and  perspicuity,  and  that  not  so  much  by  isolated  notes  or  special 
disquisitions,  as  by  the  whole  tone  or  tenour  of  the  Commentary.  There 
was  never  a  time  when  this  was  more  needed 

"  It  is  not  now  merely  by  outward  foes  that  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  impugned  and  its  teaching  invalidated;  Christians 
are  now  being  taught  by  Christians  to  regard  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  no  more  than  the  strange  annals  of  an  ancient  people, 
that  have  no  more  instruction  for  us  than  the  histories  of  the  nations 
among  whom  they  dwelt.  Nay,  more,  the  very  moral  scope  and  bearing 
of  that  Law,  from  which  it  has  been  said  that '  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in 
no  wise  pass  away  till  all  things  be  accomplished,'  is  boldly  called  in 
question  in  the  very  precincts  of  Christian  controversy. 

^'  It  is  well,  then,  that  the  simple  and  earnest  reader  should  have 
within  reach  a  Commentary  professedly  plain,  popular,  and  uncon- 
troversial,  which  by  the  very  tenour  of  its  interpretation,  and  the 
reverent  candour  of  its  discussion,  should  assist  in  maintaining  in  the 


foreground  those  broad  truths  relative  to  the  Old  Dispensation  which  it  is 
the  especial  care  of  modern  criticism  to  keep  out  of  sight  and  to  ignore. 
"  We  allude  more  p)articularly  to  these  three  great  truths :  First,  that 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  merely  the  history  of  an  ancient 
nation,  but  the  history  of  a  nation  that  was,  as  it  were,  the  church  of 
humanity,  and  in  which  and  through  which  dawned  the  true  future  and 
true  hope  of  mankind;  secondly,  that  the  Divine  government  of  that 
nation,  and  the  law  to  which  it  was  to  be  subordinated,  are  to  be 
estimated,  not  by  the  isolated  consideration  of  individual  facts  or  com- 
mands, but  by  the  scope,  purpose,  and  final  issues  of  that  law  and  that 
government  which  history  incontrovertibly  discloses;  and  lastly,  and 
almost  inferentially,  that  the  revelation  which  God  vouchsafed  to  His 
chosen  people,  and  partially,  through  them,  to  the  widespread  nations 
of  the  earth,  was  progressive  and  gradual,  and  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  record  of  the  long  preparation  of  mankind  for  that  which  every 
true  heart  in  every  age  had  dimly  longed  for — ^redemption  and  salvation 
through  Jesus  Christ." 

EXTRACTS  PROM  REVIEWS, 

"  The  notes  throughout  are  candid,  thoughtful,  and  reverent;  there  is  no  attempt 
to  evade  or  gloze  over  difficulties,  but  an  opportunity  is  seldom  missed  of  giving  to 
the  exegesis  even  of  perplexing  passages  a  practical  and  personal  turn." — Guardian, 

"  A  book  to  be  bought  and  a  book  to  be  read." — Record, 

"  Of  making  many  commentaries  there  is  no  end,  but  of  making  many  goad 
commentaries  there  is  haixUy  a  beginning.  The  work  under  review  is  a  notable 
exception,  and  whether  as  it  regards  the  manner  or  the  matter,  the  style  in  which  it 
is  given  to. the  public  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  or  the  ability  of  the  general  intro- 
ductions by  the  distinguished  men  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  for  accomplished 
scholarship,  the  work  before  us  is  a  great  boon  to  the  careful  student  of  the 
"QMtr^Rock. 

"The  difficulties  of  science,  history,  and  modem  discoveries  are  not  ignored, 
neither  ar;  they  magnified  and  exalted  by  elaborate  confutations,  while  mere  theories 
which  conunon  sense  or  common  honesty  would  predispose  the  writers  at  once  to 
repudiate  are  promptly  dealt  with." — Ecclesiastical  Gazelle, 

**  No  better  commentary  for  general  use  has  ever  been  published  in  the  English 
langua^  Each  writer  is  thoroughly  competent  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  whilst 
the  editing  has  been  performed  with  due  care  and  conscientiousness." — Christian 
World. 

"  The  work  is  clear,  methodic,  and  thorough,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  a  dis- 
tinctive place  for  itselC" — Nonconformist, 

"This  work  will  not  only  lay  the  whole  Christian  Church  under  obligation,  but 
will  confirm  and  strengthen  the  hearts  of  many.  We  commend  this  work  very  highly 
to  students  of  the  Word,  whether  preachers  or  teachers.  It  would  be  a  life-long 
treasure,  and  to  secure  such  a  work  some  sacrifice  might  well  be  made." — Sunday 
School  Chronicle. 

"It  is  a  noble  work,  scholarly  and  judicious  in  its  methods  of  criticism  and 
ex^ests ;  reverent  and  candid  in  tone ;  thoroughly  evangelical  in  doctrine ;  and,  in 
every  sense,  practical  and  helpful." — Freeman, 


N.B,--  The  "Sew  Testament  Commentary  for  English  Readers, 
Eailef  by  the  Right  Rev.  C.  J.  ELLICOTT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  Glotiaster  and  Bristol^  is  published^  Complete  in  Three  Vols., 
price  21&  each^  or  bound  in  half-morocco^  SA  148.  6d.  the  set. 
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PREFACE. 


The  present  Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament,  of  which  the  First  Volume  is  now  placed  before 
the  reader,  is  based  on  the  same  principles,  and  designed  for  the  same  class  of  readers,  as  the 
companion  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament. 

In  the  Preface  to  that  Work,  the  general  aims  and  objects  of  the  Commentary  were  set 
forth  with  some  fulness.  It  was  stated  that  the  Commentary  was  designed  for  that  laige  and 
increasing  class  of  cultivated  English  readers  who,  believing  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  to 
contain  God's  Word,  but  to  be  Qod's  Word,  do  earnestly  desire  to  realise  that  Word,  and  to  be 
assisted  in  applying  it  to  their  own  spiritual  needs,  and  to  the  general  circumstances  and  context 
of  daily  life  around  them. 

It  was  further  stated  that  its  object  was  also  to  meet  some  of  the  deep  needs  of  the  present 
time,  especially  of  that  large,  and — as  we  fear  it  must  again  be  said — ^increasing  class  of  readers, 
who  are  conscious  that  chilling  doubts  have  crept  into  the  soul,  and  that  modem  criticism  has 
seemed  to  them  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  Scripture  is  what  it  claims  to  be;  not  merely 
a  truthful  record  of  Qod's  dealings  with  man,  but  a  power  to  make  man  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  For  these,  and  for  such  as  these,  it  was  stated  that 
much  that  would  be  put  forward  in  the  Notes,  and  especially  the  manner  in  which  it  would 
be  put  forward,  would  be  found  especially  helpfuL  Difficulties  would  be  fairly  met;  removed 
where  they  could  be  removed;  left,  simply  and  frankly,  where  it  did  not  appear  that  Qod  had 
yet  vouchsafed  to  us  the  means  of  doing  more  than  modifying  them,  or  reducing  their  gravity 
and  magnitude. 

These  were  the  two  great  objects  of  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament — ^to  bring  home 
to  the  believing  the  life  and  power  of  Qod's  Word,  and  to  set  forth  the  truth  of  that  Word 
to  those  whose  belief  had  become  shaken  or  impaired.  And  these  are  the  two  great  objects  of 
the  present  Commentaiy;  but,  as  the  very  nature  of  the  subject-matter  will  necessitate,  in  some- 
what altered  aspects  and  proportions.  First,  for  this  obvious  reason,  that  while  we  unhesi- 
tatingly wiAinfAin  with  Origen*  that  the  whole  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  make  up  one  perfectly 
adjusted  ''instrument  of  God,"  we  nevertheless  recognise  with  that  great  teacher  that  the  perfect 
harmony  of  the  blessed  instrument  is  due  to  the  accordant  diversity  of  the  sounds.  Though  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament  are  the  Word  of  the  same  Spirit^  though  their  general 
end  and  object  are  one,  yet,  as  Hooker  f  clearly  points  out,  there  is  this  momentous  jdifference, 
that  the  Old  Testament  did  make  wise  by  teaching  salvation  through  Christ  that  should  come^ 
the  New  Testament  by  teaching  that  Christ  the  Saviour  is  come.  Secondly,  because  the  diffi- 
culties connected  with  the  Old  Testament  are  much  more  serious  than  those  connected  with  the 
New  Testament,  and  must,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  occupy  more  of  the  special  attention  of 
the  interpreter. 

The  main  difficulties  connected  with  the  Old  Testament  may  briefly  be  summed  up  as  scientific, 

*  Origen,  Comment  in  Matt.  v.  9  (FnMrm.).  Vol.  m..  p.  241  (ed.  Delarue). 
t  Hooker,  Laws  cf  Eedeaiaatical  PotUy,  Book  L,  chap.  ziv.  4. 
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historical,  and  moral— ^^  of  which,  in  their  turn,  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to  the  inter- 
preter, and,  at  the  very  least,  demand  of  him  something  more  than  mere  passing  notice  and 
recognition. 

The  scientific  difficulties  mostly  connect  themselves  with  the  narrative  of  the  emerg^ice  of 
the  world  and  of  the  totality  of  things  around  us,  and  with  the  place  which  man  holds  in  the 
order  and  system  of  nature  of  which  we  have  more  immediate  cognisance.  The  origination  of  the 
human  race,  its  antiquity,  its  dispersions,  and  its  developments,  are  all  subjects  which  are  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  candid  interpreter,  and  which  must  be  dealt  with,  even  in  the  neces- 
sarily circumscribed  limits  of  a  commentary,  with  distinctness  and  candour.  The  day  for  the 
so-called  reconciliations  of  Scripture  and  Science,  or,  in  other  words,  for  wide  assumptions  as  to 
the  statements  of  Scripture,  and  shallow  and  superficial  answers  to  inferences  drawn  from  real  or 
supposed  discoveries,  has  now  passed  away.  The  interpreter  is  now  remanded  to  the  simple  and 
holy  words  into  which  tradition,  or  imperfect  knowledge,  may  have  imported  a  meaning  which 
they  never  were  intended  to  bear.  He  is  reminded,  ere  he  attempts  either  defence  or  reconcilia- 
tion, that  his  duty  is  to  set  forth  in  clearness  and  truth  that  and  that  only  which,  by  the 
ordinary  principles  of  human  thought  and  of  human  language,  the  words  on  which  he  is  medi- 
tating really  express;  and  when  he  has  done  this,  he  is  bidden  to  remember  that  it  is  also  his 
duty  not  to  recognise  as  truths  of  science  what  as  yet  are  no  more  than  working  hypotheses, 
nor  to  invest  with  the  high  character  of  established  theories,  brilliant  generslisations  which  are 
still  regarded  by  eminent  men  of  science  as,  at  best,  only  partially  verified.  The  duty  of  the 
faithful  interpreter  is  to  set  forth  the  apparent  meaning  of  that  which  lies  before  him  with  all 
candour,  breadth,  and  simplicity;  to  be  severely  truthful,  and  to  wait.  The  disclosures  of  science 
are  as  yet  only  partial  and  fragmentary.  Their  drift  and  tendency,  however,  indisputably  lead  us 
to  this  conviction,  that,  with  fuller  knowledge,  much  that  at  present  prevents  our  fully  realising 
the  harmony  between  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  book  of  Nature,  and  the  revelation  of  Qod 
in  His  own  inspired  Word,  will  entirely  pass  away.  We  must,  then,  often  be  content  to  wait. 
He  that  has  sent  the  dream  will,  in  His  own  good  time,  send  the  interpretation  thereol 

We  do  not  disguise  that  there  are  difficulties ;  we  do  not  deny  that  there  are  subjects,  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  in  regard  of  which  our  first  impressions  derived 
from  Scripture  do  not  appear  to  be  coincident  with  some  of  the  results  of  modem  discovery. 
These  things  we  deny  not.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assert  with  unchanging  confidence, 
that  by  very  tsr  the  greater  portion  of  the  so-called  opposition  between  Religion  and  Science 
is  due  to  bias,  preconception,  and  literalism,  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  an  elevation, 
often  studiously  antagonistic,  of  plausible  hypothesis  into  the  higher  domain  of  universally  received 
and  established  theory. 

Scarcely  less  in  magnitude  and  importance  are  the  numerous  historical  difficulties  which 
present  themselves  in  the  inspired  narrative,  whether  as  connected  with  supposed  discrepancies 
with  generally  aocq>ted  secular  history,  or  as  presented  by  what  are  claimed  to  be  ascertained 
facts  as  to  the  early  origination  of  the  human  race,  or  as  ipso  /ado  forced  upon  the  modem 
reader  by  the  inherent  improbabilities  of  the  story.  This  kst-mentioned  class  of  difficulties  is, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  always  connected  with  the  miraculous  portions  of  the  narrative,  and  more 
especially  with  the  presence  of  miracles  when  appearing  in  what  would  seem  to  be  ordinaiy 
human  history.  In  the  earlier  books  of  Scripture,  this  form  of  difficulty  is  not  felt  to  be  so 
tiying  to  the  faith.  In  the  youth  of  the  world  many  things  seem  admissible,  which  at  a 
later  period  seem  startling  and  incongruous.  The  presence  of  the  supernatural  may  be  felt  to 
be  partially  explicable  in  the  case  of  the  one  portion  of   the  narrative,  but  inexplicable  in  the 

case  of    the  other.      The   age    of   the    miraculous    is    assumed    to    have    passed    away,   and   its 
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startUng  recurrenoe  in  the  ofdinary  stream  of  hninaii  history,  in  the  nirratiYes  of  wars,  or  the 
annals  of  established  kingdoms,  often  raises  uneasy  feelings  in  the  minds  of  really  earnest  and 
religious  readers — ^feelings  which,  at  a  time  such  as  the  present,  may  be  entertained  far  more 
widely  than  we  may,  at  first  sight,  be  disposed  to  admit. 

Difficulties  such  as  these  must,  it  is  plain,  often  traverse  the  path  of  an  interpreter;  and 
it  will  be  found  by  the  readers  of  this  Commentary  that  they  have  been  neither  evaded  nor 
ignored.  In  regard  of  the  first  two  forms  of  historical  difficulty,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
remarkable  additions  to  the  records  of  ancient  history  that  have  been  disclosed  within  the  present 
generation,  and  the  still  more  remarkable  documents  that  relate  to  what  may  not  improperly  be 
called  a  pre-historic  period,  will  be  found  to  have  been  used  soberly  and  critically,  wheresoever 
their  testimony  might  be  judged  to  be  available.  It  will  be  found  also  that  they  are  of  the 
highest  evidential  importance.  Not  only  do  they  supply  the  interpreter  with  hitherto  undis- 
covered demonstrations  of  the  faithfulness  and  truth  of  the  inspired  record,  where  it  might 
otherwise  have  seemed  most  open  to  criticism,  but  even  suggest  inferences  as  to  the  early 
migrations  and  settlements  of  the  great  human  family,  which  are  shadowed  forth  in  the  brief 
and  mainly  genealogical  notices  of  the  opening  chapters  of  Holy  Scripture.  Just  as  true  science, 
apart  from  mere  speculative  inferences  or  unverified  hypotheses,  has  of  late  been  permitted,  in 
many  striking  disooveries,  to  bear  its  testimony  to  the  Divine  truth  of  the  earliest  pages  of  the 
world's  history,  so  has  recent  archaeology  been  enabled  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  pages  that 
follow  it.  Nay,  even  in  regard  to  the  grave  difficulty  connected  with  the  presence  of  the 
supemAtural  and  miraculous  in  the  current  of  what  might  be  deemed  ordinary  national  history, 
even  in  this  respect  recent  historical  research  has  indirectly  ministered  light  and  reassuranee. 
It  has  shown  that  in  numerous  details  the  holy  narrative  is  now  proved  to  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  independent  secular  history;  and  in  showing  this,  it  suggests  the  important  consideration 
that  if  Scriptural  statements  are  thus  to  be  relied  on  in  one  portion  of  the  narrative^  there  is 
at  least  a  presumption  of  a  very  high  order  that  they  deserve  to  be  believed  and  relied  upon 
in  the  other.  And  the  more  so,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  narrative  of  Holy  Scripture 
is  the  record  of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  rather  than  of  the  events  and  issues  of 
merely  hxmian  history.  These  combined  considerations  will  go  far,  in  any  candid  mind,  to  alleviate 
the  doubts  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  the  miraculous,  where  experience  might 
have  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  was  due  only  to  the  misconceptions  or  credulity  of  the  writer. 

The  moral  difficulties  connected  with  the  details  of  many  events  that  come  before  us  in  the 
Old  Testament  are  not  lightly  to  be  passed  over.  They  can,  however,  only  properly  be  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  the  whole  narrative  of  which  they  form  a  part  Still,  this  may  be  said 
generally,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  each  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
presents  to  us,  faithfully  and  truthfully,  the  morality  and  civilisation  of  the  age  to  which  that 
portion  refers,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  plainly  to  be  traced  a  Divine  working  by  which  the 
standard  is  persistently  nused  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the  nation.  The  prctpofnUic  evangelioa 
was  continuous  and  progressive;  the  passage  from  the  days  of  comparative  ignorance  to  those  in 
which  the  blessed  teaching  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  proclaimed  in  the  ears  of  men,  was 
by  steady  gradation  and  providential  advance.  There  was  no  period  in  which,  whether  in  regard 
of  spoken  word  or  entailed  consequence,  God  left  Himself  without  a  witness :  but  the  testimony 
of  each  witness  became  fuUer  and  clearer  as  the  centuries  rolled  onward;  and  as  the  time  drew 
nigh  when  the  mystery  of  salvation  was  to  be  fully  disclosed  to  the  children  of  men,  the  light 
shone  forth  clearer  and  clearer  even  unto  the  perfect  day. 

This  broad  consideration,  which  will  be  illustrated  in  numerous  instances  in  the  Notes  of  the 
present  volume,   and  of  those  that  will  follow  it,  will  be  found  to  go  far  to  remove  the  greater 
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part  of  the  moral  dij£culties  of. the  Old  Testament.  Individual  cases,  in  which  there  may  seem  to 
have  been  a  positive  Divine  conmiand  to  do  that  which,  on  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament, 
must  be  condemned  and  forbidden,  will  still  remain,  and  must  be  dealt  with  in  their  proper  places, 
and  with  all  the  circumstances  of  their  true  historical  connection.  Even,  however,  in  regard  of 
these,  tliis  general  remark  may  rightly  be  made,  that  the  command  and  the  contemporary  moral 
estimate  of  the  act  commanded  can  never  be  dissociated  by  any  equitable  thinker,  and  that  the 
recognition  of  this  simple  fact  will  certainly  modify,  if  it  does  not  completely  remove,  some  of 
the  greater  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject.* 

Such  are  the  three  main  classes  of  difficulties  which  from  time  to  time  present  themselves  to 
the  earnest  student  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  differ  in  many  important  particulars  from  the 
difficulties  connected  with  the  New  Testament,  and  are,  we  fear,  seriously  felt  by  many  who 
accept  without  any  conscious  hesitation  the  broader  outlines  of  Christianity.  Thus  felt,  and  thus 
admitted  into  the  general  current  of  thought,  they  contribute  to  that  silent  and  often  unconscious 
depreciation  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  certainly  disclosing  itself  in 
our  own  times,  even  among  those  who  might  claim  to  be  considered  religiously-minded  readers  and 
thinkers.  To  such  as  these — and  their  number,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  yearly  increasing — this 
Commentary  will  be  found  to  supply  a  help  that  is  sorely  needed,  and  that  is  likely,  by  the  very 
manner  in  which  that  help  is  offered,  to  exercise  a  permanently  good  effect  on  those  who  may 
seek  for  it  As  in  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  difficulties  are  fairly  met  Where  a 
full  answer  to  the  questions  that  may  arise  can  distinctly  be  given,  it  is  given;  where  only  such 
reasonable  considerations  can  be  urged  as  qualify  the  force  of  objections,  and  suggest,  though  they 
may  not  as  yet  completely  supply,  the  true  explanation,  there  the  limited  state  of  our  present 
knowledge,  and  so  of  our  power  of  whoUy  removing  the  difficulty,  is  placed  clearly  before  the 
reader;  where,  as  in  the  case  of  numerical  statements  and  other  and  similar  details,  startling 
objections  at  once  present  themselves,  there  the  possibility,  and  even  likelihood,  of  transcriptional 
errors  is  pointed  out,  and  the  statement  left  as  it  has  come  down  to  us — still  needing  elucidation, 
but,  as  the  whole  aspect  of  recent  discoveiy  warrants  us  in  believing,  in  due  time  fully  to 
receive  it. 

But  here,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  it  is  proper  to 
state  with  all  distinctness,  that  though  the  truth  is  so  dear  to  the  writers  of  this  Commentaiy 
that  they  have  never  allowed  themselves  to  set  forth  explanations  in  which  they  themselves  have 
not  the  fullest  confidence,  no  one  is,  for  one  moment,  to  expect  to  find  any  traces  of  unfixed  or 
vacillating  opinions  as  to  the  true  nature  and  authority  of  this  portion  of  God's  Holy  Word.  As 
was  said  in  the  Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament^  so  may  it  be  said  with  equal 
force  here,  that  each  member  of  our  present  company  knows  on  Whom  and  in  What  he  has 
trusted,  and  is  persuaded,  with  all  that  deep  conviction  which  the  study  of  this  blessed  Book 
ever  bears  to  the  humble  and  reverent,  that  heavenly  truth  is.  present  in  every  part  and  portion, 
even  though  he  himself  may  not  be  able  to  set  it  forth  in  all  its  brightness.  This,  it  is  plainly 
avowed,  is  the  presumption  and  prcejudteium  under  which  the  work  of  the  interpreter  has  been 
done  throughout  this  Commentary.  That  presumption,  however,  has  never  interfered  with  the 
most  exact  dischai^  of  the  duty  of  the  fidthful  interpreter;  nay — for  truth  will  bear  any  investi- 
gation— it  has  even  encouraged  and  enhanced  it 

But  it  is  flEir  indeed  from  the  sole  aim  of  this  Commentary  to  remove  or  attenuate  the 
difficulties  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  No;  as  in  the  Notes  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, so  here,  it  has  been  the  main  object  of  the  writers  to  bring  the  blessed  teaching  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  home  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  reader;  to  show  how  He  that  was  to  come 

*  See  Mozley,  Lecturea  on  the  Old  Teatanunt,  Led.  X.»  p.  836  aetf. 
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is  the  guiding  light,  the  quickening  principle,  the  mystic  secret  of  the  long  ages  of  preparation; 
how  history  typified,  and  rite  foreshadowed,  and  prophesy  foretold;  how,  in  a  word,  salvation 
is  the  orient  light  under  which  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Old  Dispensation  become  clear  and 
intelligible. 

Especially  is  it  our  hope  that  some  momentous  truths  in  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  will 
be  found  to  have  been  brought  out  with  fresh  force  and  perspicuity,  and  that  not  so  much 
by  isolated  notes  or  special  disquisitions,  as  by  the  whole  tone  and  tenour  of  the  Commentary. 
There  was  never  a  time  when  this  was  more  needed.  It  is  not  now  merely  by  outward  foes 
that  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  impugned  and  its  teaching  invalidated; 
Christians  are  now  being  taught  by  Christians  to  regard  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
no  more  than  the  strange  annals  of  an  ancient  people,  that  have  no  more  instruction  for  us 
than  the  histories  of  the  nations  amoi^  whom  they  dwelt.  Nay,  more,  the  very  moral  scope  and 
bearing  of  that  Law,  from  which  it  has  been  said  that  "one  jot  or  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
away  till  all  things  be  accomplished,"  is  boldly  called  in  question  in  the  very  precincts  of 
Christian  controversy.  It  is  well,  then,  that  the  simple  and  earnest  reader  should  have  within 
reach  a  Conmientaiy  professedly  plain,  popular,  and  uncontroversial,  which  by  the  very  tenour 
of  its  interpretation,  and  the  reverent  candour  of  its  discussion,  should  assist  in  maintaining  in 
the  foreground  those  broad  truths  relative  to  the  Old  Dispensation  which  it  is  the  especial  care 
of  modem  criticism  to  keep  out  of.  sight  and  to  ignore.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  these 
three  great  truths:  First,  that  the  histoiy  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  merely  the  history  of 
an  ancient  nation,  but  the  history  of  a  nation  that  was,  as  it  were,  the  church  of  humanity, 
and  in  which  and  through  which  dawned  the  true  future  and  true  hope  of  mankind ;  secondly, 
that  the  Divine  government  of  that  nation,  and  the  law  to  which  it  was  to  be  subordinated, 
are  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  isolated  consideration  of  individual  facts  or  commands^  but  by 
the  scope,  purpose,  and  final  issues  of  that  law  and  that  government  which  history  incontro- 
vertibly  discloses;  and  lastly,  and  almost  inferentially,  that  the  revelation  which  Qod  vouchsafed 
to  His  chosen  people,  and  partially,  through  them,  to  the  widespread  nations  of  the  earth,  was 
progressive  and  gradual,  and  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  record  of  the  long  preparation  of 
mankind  for  that  for  which  every  true  heart  in  eveiy  age  had  dimly  longed  for — redemption  and 
salvation  through  Jesus  Christ. 

These  three  great  truths,  the  first  of  which  was  felt,  especially  in  the  later  days,  by  the 
very  Jews  themselves,*  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  in  constantly  recurring  aspects  and 
with  every  variety  of  illustration.  Though  but  seldom  definitely  formulated,  though  felt  rather 
than  enunciated,  they  will,  nevertheless,  be  found  to  form  the  sort  of  spiritual  warp  and  woof 
of  the  Commentaiy,  and  to  give  life  and  continuity  to  the  interpretation.  They  will  be  seen 
to  be  what  they  are — ^not  principles  previously  agreed  upon,  not  personal  preconceptions  per- 
sistently maintained,  but  great  and  fundamental  truths,  which  the  inspired  Word  itself  discloses, 
and  which  become  patent  through  the  medium  of  fidthful  and  appreciative  interpretation. 

Such  is  our  Commentary.  It  now  only  remains  necessary  to  make  a  veiy  few  comments  on 
those  details  of  the  responsible  work  which  may  seem  to  require  it. 

In  regard  of  the  learned  and  able  body  of  men  who  have,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
student,  consented  to  take  part  in  this  Commentary,  the  same  general  remark  may  be  made 
that  was  made  in  the  Preface  to  the  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  viz.,  that  each  writer 
is  responsible  for  his  own  notes  and  his  own  interpretation.  It  has  been  the  care  of  the 
Editor  to  help  each  writer,  so  far  as  he  had  power  to  do  so,  to  set  forth  his  interpretation 
with  clearness  and  precision.     No  attempt  has  been  made,  where  similar  ground  has  been  passed 

*  See  Note  on  LeviticuB,  chap.  xx.  88. 
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over  by  two  independent  writers,  to  bring  about  any  conventional  uniformity  of  comment  or 
interpretation.  The  tenour  and  context  of  each  passage — and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  the  tenour 
and  context  of  two  passages  are  exactly  alike— have  been  regarded  as  those  elements  which 
each  writer  must  be  considered  utterly  free  to  use  as  conditioning  the  details  of  interpretation. 
The  result  may  be,  here  and  there,  some  trivial  differences  in  the  subordinate  features  of  the 
interpretation,  yet  only  such  differenoes  as  help  to  bring  out  what  may  ultimately  be  regarded 
as  the  closest  approximation  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  In  many  passages  it  is  from  this 
sort  of  Concordia  diseon  that  the  real  meaning  is  most  clearly  ascertained.  In  these  and  all 
similar  details  it  has  been  the  especial  care  of  the  Editor  so  to  place  himself  in  the  same 
point  of  view  with  each  writer,  as  to  supply  most  effectively  assistance  where  it  might  seem 
to  be  needed,  and,  in  offering  suggestions  or  proposing  alterations,  to  do  so  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  position  deliberately  taken  up  by  the  writer.  Reconsideration  has,  from  time  to  time, 
been  suggested;  but  where  such  reconsideration  has  seemed  to  the  writer  to  confirm  him  in 
his  original  view,  there  that  view  has  never  been  interfered  with. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  New  Testament,  an  Introduction  has  been  prefixed  to  each  portion,  in 
which  the  general  tenour  of  the  inspired  writing,  and  those  details  which  might  help  to  set  it 
forth  most  clearly  to  the  reader,  are  specified  with  as  much  fulness  as  the  nature  of  this  Com- 
mentary  will  permit  Where,  also,  the  subject-matter  has  seemed  to  require  it,  an  Excursus  has 
been  appended  to  the  Notes  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  more  critical  reader,  and  supplying  a 
detail  that  could  not  be  given  elsewhere  consistently  with  the  general  character  of  the  Work.  It 
has  never  been  forgotten  that  this  Commentaiy  is  popular  in  its  general  aspect^  and  designed  for 
the  English  reader  rather  than  for  the  professed  scholar.  Modem  controversies,  therefore^  and  the 
subtler  criticisms  to  which  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  especially  the  prophetical  portions,  have  recently 
been  subjected,  are  treated  broadly  and  generally,  and  more  with  reference  to  the  results  arrived 
at  than  to  the  procedure  by  which  those  results  were  obtained.  DetaUed  investigations  of  hyper- 
critical objections,  or  elaborate  confutations  of  theories  which  common  sense  or  common  honesty 
seems  to  predispose  us  at  once  to  repudiate^  would  obviously  be  out  of  place  in  this  Commentary. 
Nothing,  however,  has  been  kept  back  from  the  reader.  All  opposing  statements  that  seem  to 
be  of  any  weight  whatever  are  candidly  set  forth,  and  plainly  answered  whensoever  and  where- 
soever the  material  for  a  conclusive  answer  has  been  found  to  exist,  lliat  difficulties  will  in 
part  still  remain  may  be  frankly  conceded;  but  even  in  regard  of  them  this  remark  may  certainly 
be  made — ^that  it  is  the  plain  tendency  of  modem  historical  discovery  to  attenuate  or  remove  them. 

The  broad  purpose  and  the  structure  of  the  Notes  remain  the  same  as  in  the  Oommentaiy 
on  the  New  Testament  Exegetical  details,  linguistic  discussions,  and  the  refutations  of  competing 
interpretations,  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  avoided ;  while^  on  the  other  hand,  all  those 
more  general  considerations  which  seem  likely  to  bring  home  the  sacred  words  more  closely  to 
the  heart  of  the  reader,  are  set  forth  with  as  much  fulness  as  our  limits  will  allow.  Scripture 
faithfully  interpreted  is  the  best  evidence  for  the  trath  of  Scripture,  and  on  that  defence  no 
anxious  soul  has  ever  rested  in  vain. 

We  now  (for  I  well  know  that  my  dear  brethren  and  associates  would  desire  to  be  joined 
with  me  in  this  closing  paragraph)  humbly  commit  this  work  to  Almighty  Qod,  praying  earnestly 
and  devoutly  that  it  may  be  peraiitted  to  set  forth  the  trath  of  the  living  Oracles  of  Qod,  and 
may  minister  to  the  deeper  adoration  of  Him  who  spake  throu^  patriarchs  and  proj^ets,  the 
Holy  and  Eternal  Spirit,  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  be  all  glory  for  evermora 
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L  The  Problem  to  be  Solved.— It  is  not 
altogether  aa  easy  task  to  write  an  Introdnction  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  whole  which  shall  not  trench  on 
the  province  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  several 
boQo  of  which  it  is  composed.  Questions  as  to  the 
date  and  anthorship  of  those  books  must  obvionely  be 
resenred  for  a  later  and  fuller  discnssion,  or  be  answered 
only  proTisionally.  What  is  now  proposed  accordingly 
is  to  deal  with  the  volume  which  we  know  by  that  name, 
as  containing  all  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  time 
of  Moses  to  that  of  Malachi  (or,  perhaps,  later),  of  the 
literatnre  of  the  Israelites :  to  trace  the  growth  of  that 
literature  in  the  several  stages  of  its  expansion :  to  note 
the  process  by  which,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon,  the  work  at  gathering  up  the  fragments  that 
remained  ended,  to  use  a  suggestive  phnise,  in  the 
"  survival  of  the  fittest ;"  and  to  point  out  the  gradual 
growth  and  drstaUisation  of  the  idea  that  the  TOoks  so 
eoUected,  the  ubrary  thus  formed,  had  an  authoritative 
completcoiess,  which  was  not  to  be  impaired  either  by 
addition  or  diminution,  and  formed,  in  the  language  of 
a  later  time,  the  Canon*  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  That  in- 
quiry being  completed,  with  the  subsidiary  points  which 
present  themselves  for  discussion  as  to  the  order,  titles, 
and  classification  of  the  books,  there  will  remain  the 
further  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  other  books, 
known  as  those  of  the  Apocrypha,  or  as  deutero- 
canonical,  came  to  be  addea  to  the  list,  and  to  meet 
with  a  wide,  though  not  an  universal,  acceptance. 
Lastly,  there  will  come  the  inquiry  as  to  the  infiuence 
of  the  new  revelation  which  we  connect  with  the  name 
of  Christ  upon  the  thoughts  and  language  of  mankind 
in  relation  to  the  books  that  were  the  authoritative 
documents  of  the  old  revelation.  A  short  notice  of  the 
versions  in  which  for  lons^  centuries  tiiey  were  chiefly 
studied,  and  of  the  materials  which  were  at  hand  when 
the  desin  to  TO  back  to  the  original  sources  of  knowledge 
prompted  scholars  and  theologians  to  studv  the  sacred 
Dooks  of  Israel  in  the  Hebrew  which  was  tne  speech  of 
Israel's  noblest  days,  and  lastiy  of  the  several  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  reproduce  them  in  our  Eng- 
lish speech,  will  complete  our  survey  of  the  subject. 

n.  The  Literature  of  the  Patriarchal  Age. 
•—Whether  there  were  any  written  records  in  the 
earliest  age  of  that  people,  in  the  period  commonly 
known  as  the  patriarohal,  is  a  question  on  which  we 
cannot  speak  with  certainty.  We  have  no  Hebrew 
inscriptions  of  that  period,  and  the  Moabite  Stone,  with 
its  records  of  the  reign  of  Mesha,  a  contemporary  of 
Ahab,  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  record  in  any  cognate 
alphabet.     EgTpty  however,  had,  at  that   time,  its 

*  The  word  means  primarily,  it  may  be  noted,  a  reed  or 
mmeaetng  rod,  and  thus  paases  into  the  flgnmtive  Benae  of  a 
standArd  or  role.  So  we  nave  the  canons  of  art,  of  ethics,  and 
of  grmmmar.  The  canons  paased  by  CoonoilB  were  rales  for 
worship  or  action.  The  canons  (eanoniet)  of  cathedral  or 
coUegifUe  churches  were  men  bound  by  a  fixed  role  of  Ufe. 
This  word  is  first  apidied  to  Scripture  by  Amphilochius 
(A.D.  SSO)  and  Jerome.  Canonical  books  are  those  admitted 
into  the  Canon,  as  the  rule  or  standard  of  Truth. 


hieroglyphics,  and  Assyria   its  cuneiform  characters. 
Coming  as  Abraham  did  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
sojourning  in  Egrpt,  as  the  honoured  ftliiftftji^tfi  of  a 
tribe,  he  may  well  have  appropriated  some  elements 
of  the  culture  with  which  he  came  in  contact.     The 
purchase  of  the  cave  of  Machpelah  (G^.  tH"  17 — ^20) 
implies  a  documentary  contract,  and  the  record  of  the 
conveyance  bears  a  strong  resemUanoe  to  the  agree- 
ments of  like  nature  which  we  find  in  the  old  inscrip- 
tions of  Nineveh,  and  the  Hittite  capital,  Carchemidi 
{Eeeorda  ofthePoit,  L  137 ;  ix.  91 ;  n.  91).    The  com- 
merce of  the  Midianites  (G^.  zzxviL  28)  would  scarcely 
have  been  carried  on  without  written  accounts.    If  the 
name  of  Kirjath  Sepher  (City  of  Scribes,  or  Book-dty* 
Josh.  XV.  15, 16;  Judges  i.  11, 12)  could  be  traced  so  far 
back  it  would  prove  that  there  was  a  class  of  scribes,  or 
a  city  already  famous  for  its  library.    The  episode  of 
tiie  invasion  of  the  cities  of  the  plain  by  the  four  kings 
of  the  East  (Gen.  ziv.)  has  the  character  of  an  extract 
from  some  older  chronicle.    The  "  book  of  the  genera- 
tions of  Adam  "  (Gren.  v.)  and  other  like  geneuogical 
documents,  tribal,  national,  or  ethnological  (Gren.  x., 
XL  10 — 32;  xxxL  20 — ^24;  xxv.  1-^;  xxxvi.),  indicate  a 
like  oriffin.    The  Book  of  Job  is,  perhaps,  too  doubtful 
in  its  date  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence,  but  if  not 
pre-Mosaic  it,  at  least,  represents  fairly  the  culture  and 
the  thought  of  a  patriarchal  age,  outside  the  direct 
influences  of  Mosaic  institutions,  and  there  the  wish  ol 
the  sufferer  that  his  words  might  be  "printed  in  a 
book  '*  (Job  xix.  23) ;  that  his  adversary  had  "  written 
a  book,"  i,e.y  that  his  accuser  had  formulated  an  indict, 
ment  (Job  xxxL  35),  shovrs  the  use  of  writing  in  judicial 
proceedings.    On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  probable 
that  when  Jacob  and  his  descendants  settlea  in  the 
land  of   Gbshen  they  had  with  them  at   least  the 
elements  of  a  literature,  including  annals,  eenealogies, 
and  traditions  of  tribal  history,  together  with  fragments 
of  ancient  poems,  like  the  song  ox  Lamech  ((jkn.  iv.  23, 
24)  and  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.).    The  Book 
of  Grenesis  was  prolmbly  composed  largely  out  of  the 
documents  that  were  thus  preserved. 

m.  Literature  of  Israel  at  the  Time  of  the 
ExoduB. — ^At  the  time  of  the  exodus  from  Eg^pt 
there  can  be  littie  doubt  that  Israel  had  its  historio- 
graphers and  its  poets,  as  well  as  its  framers  and 
tiranscribers  of  laws.  Without  entering  into  disputed 
questions  as  to  the  authorship  or  editorsnip  of  books,  it 
can  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  that  the  song  of  Moses,  in 
Exod.  XV.,  has  tiie  ring  of  a  Imnn  of  victory  written  at 
the  time ;  that  at  leiust  the  first  section  of  the  Law 
(Exod.  XX. — xxiii.)  dates  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
Israel's  history;  that  the  genealogies  and  marchiuff 
orders  of  Num.  i.,  ii.,  x.,  ana  xxvi.,  and  the  record  oi 
the  offerings  of  the  sevenl  tribes  in  Num.  vii.  and  viii., 
and  of  the  encampments  of  the  wandering  in  Num. 
xxxiii.,  are  contemporary  records.  Incidental  notices 
indicate  the  process  by  which  these  records  were  made, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  are  the 
out-growth  of  a  later  age.    After  the  defeat  of  the 
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Amftlekites,  Moses  is  cammaQcLed  to  "  write  it  for  a 
memorial  in  the  book"  (Heb.)f  which  was  to  con. 
tain  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord  (Exod.  xvii.  14). 
After  the  first  instahnent  of  legislation,  he  "  wrote  all 
the  words  of  the  Law/'  presumably  in  the  same  book, 
which  is  now  designated  as  "  the  Book  of  the  Covenant " 
(Exod.  xxiv.  3—5).  Passing  over  the  more  explicit 
statements  of  Deuteronomy  (xvii.  18, 19 ;  xxviii.  58---61 ; 
xxix.  19, 20, 27 ;  xxx.  10),  as  not  wishing  to  discuss  here 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to  the  author, 
ship  and  date  of  that  book,  we  have  incidentally  in 
Josh.  xxiv.  26  a  notice  of  a  **  Book  of  the  Law  of  Grod," 
which  was  kept  in  the  sanctuary,  and  had  a  blank  space 
in  which  admtions  mieht  be  made  from  time  to  time 
as  occasion  might  reqmre.  In  addition  to  these  traces 
of  records,  partly  historical  and  partly  legislative,  we 
have  extracts  from  other  books  now  lost,  wmch  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  wider  literature,  the  well-digging 
song  of  Num.  xxi.  17, 18,  the  hvmn  of  victory  over  the 
Amorites,  commemorating  their  early  victories  over 
Moab  (Num.  xxi.  27,  28),  both  probably  taken  from  the 
«  Book  of  the  Wars  of  the  Loid"  (Num  xxi.  14),  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  lyric  record  of  the  achieve, 
ments  which  the  historians  narrated  in  prose.  On  the 
whole,  then,  there  would  seem  to  be  ample  ^rounds 
for  believing  that  on  their  entry  into  the  land  of 
Canaan  the  Israelites  brought  with  them,  not  indeed 
the  whole  Pentateuch  in  iw  present  form,  but  many 
documents  that  are  now  incorporated  with  it,  and 
which  served  as  a  nucleus  for  the  work  of  future  com- 
pilers. 

lY.  Hebrew  Literature  under  the  Judges. 

— The  period  that  followed  the  settlement  of  the  Is- 
raelites in  Canaan  was  not  favourable  to  the  g^wth 
of  what  we  call  literature.  A  population  half -pastoral 
and  half  .agricultural,  with  few  cities  of  any  size,  and 
struggling  for  existence  under  repeated  invasions,  had 
not  the  leisure  out  of  which  literary  culture  g^ws. 
In  the  list  of  conquered  king^,  however  (Josh,  xii.), 
and  in  the  record  of  the  division  of  the  lands,  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  Doomsday  Book  of  Israel  (Josh, 
xiii. — ^xxi.),  we  have  documents  that  bear  every  trace 
of  contemporary  origin,  and  show  that  the  work  of  the 
annalist  had  not  ceased.  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Lord  apparently  found  a  successor  in  a  collection 
of  heroic  saacu  known  as  the  Book  of  Jasher  (the 
just  or  upright),  from  which  extracts  are  g^ven  in  Josh. 
X.  13  and  2  Sam.  i.  18,  and  may  have  been  the  unreoog. 
nised  source  of  many  of  the  more  poetical  elements 
of  history  that  now  appear  in  the  Pentateuch.  The 
mention  of  those  who  "Dandle  the  pen  of  the  writer  " 
in  the  song  of  Deborah  (Jud^  v.  14)  miffht  suggest 
at  first,  like  the  name  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  the  thought 
of  a  recog^msed  dass  of  scribes,  but  scholars  are  agrreed 
that  the  words  should  be  translated  as  "those  that 
wield  the  rod  of  the  ruler;"  and  it  is  obvious  that, 
except  as  registering  the  muster-rolls  or  chronicling 
achievements,  such  a  dass  could  have  found  no  place  in 
Deborah's  song  of  triumph.  That  song  itself,  with 
the  stamp  of  origfinality  and  contemporaneousness  im- 
pressed on  every  line,  shows  that  among  the  women  of 
Israel  the  genius  that  had  shown  itself  in  Miriam,  the 
part  taken  by  female  singers  in  triumphal  processions 
(Judges  xL  34 ;  1  Sam.  xviii.  7)  and  in  funeral  lamenta- 
tions (2  Sam.  i.  24 ;  Jer.  xxii.  18),  each  of  which  cfdled 
for  words  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  natnnJly  tended 
to  the  development  of  this  form  of  culture,  and  in  the 
song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1 — 10)  we  may  probably 
trace  its  influence,  intermingled  with  that  of  the  higher 
inspiration  of  the  moment. 


Y.  The  Schools  of  the  Prophets.— With  the 
institution  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets  traditionally 
ascribed  to  Samuel,  the  culture  of  Israel  advanced  as 
by  leaps  and  strides.  They  were  to  its  civilisation, 
besides  all  that  was  peculiar  to  their  vocation,  what  the 
Or^c  brotherhoods  and  the  Homeridse  were  to  that 
of  Greece — ^what  universities  and  cathedrals  and  mon. 
asteries  were  to  that  of  medissval  Europe.  Their 
work  of  worship,  uniting  as  it  did  both  song  and 
music,  developed  into  the  Book  of  Psalms  which  we 
retain,  and  into  the  lost  art  of  Hebrew  music  of  which 
the  titles  to  the  psalms  (e.g.,  Neg^oth,  Nehiloth,  Shemi- 
nith,  Gittith,  Muthlabben,  &c.)  present  so  many  traces. 
The  lang^uag^  of  unpremeditated  praise  in  which  their 
work  apparentlv  began,  though  even  then  not  without 
a  certain  order  (1  Sam.  x.  5 ;  xix.  20),  passed  before  lon^ 
first  into  the  more  deliberate  work  of  the  reporter,  ana 
afterwards  into  that  of  a  man  who  sits  down  to  compose 
a  hymn.  A  like  process,  we  cannot  doubt,  went  on  with 
the  preaching  which  formed  another  nart  of  the  prophet's 
work.  In  the  earlier  days  the  propnet  comes  ana  g^oes 
and  speaks  his  message,  and  leaves  but  the  scantiest 
recorois,  as  probably  in  the  record  of  the  work  of  the 
"  angel "  (better  "  messenger  ")  of  the  Lord  in  Judges 
ii.  1 ;  v.  23 ;  and  in  the  words  of  Jehovah,  which  must 
have  come  from  some  human  lips,  in  x.  11.  In  the 
second  stage,  in  that  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets, 
he  utters,  as  throughout  the  history  of  Samuel,  Elijah, 
and  Elisha,  what  he  has  to  saj  in  the  presence  of  his 
disciples,  and  they  take  down  his  words,  but  the  prophet 
himself  is  a  preacher  rather  than  a  writer.  In  the  third 
the  prophet  is  himself  the  author,  either  writing  with 
his  own  hand  (Isa.  viii.  1)  or  employing  still  the  help 
of  an  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvL  1—4).  In  this  way  we 
may  trace  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  as  to  a  fountain- 
head,  a  large  portion  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  prophetic 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  natural  under  the 
conditions  in  which  they  lived  that  their  influence  should 
spread  to  the  hereditaiy  caste  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who 
had  been  set  apart  for  the  ministries  of  worship.  The 
founder  of  the  prophetic  schools,  himself  a  Levite, 
formed  a  link  between  the  two,  and  from  the  days  of 
Heman,  Asaph,  and  Jeduthun  (1  Ghron.  vi.  33 ;  xv.  16 
— 22,  41 ;  XXV.  1 — 3)  under  David,  to  those  of  the  sons 
of  Korah  under  Jehoshaphat  and  Hezekiah  (2  Ghron. 
XX.  19),  the  Levites  appear  to  have  furnished  their  full 

Suota  to  the  minstrelsy  of  Israel,  that  minstrelsy  being 
escribed  in  one  memorable  passage  as  belonging  to  the 
functions  of  a  prophet  (1  Ghron.  xxv.  3).  The  net  that 
David  himself  had  been  trained  in  those  schools— that 
from  earliest  youth  (1  Sam.  Tvi.  17 — ^23)  to  extreme  old 
age  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1 — 7)  his  life  was  illumined  with  the 
stars  at  once  of  prophecy  and  of  verse,  made  his 
advent  to  the  throne  the  gulden  time  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. The  king  was  known  not  only  as  the  conqueror 
and  the  ruler.  But  as  the  "  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel," 
and  every  form  of  composition  found  in  him  at  once  a 
master  and  a  patron.  The  consciousness  of  national 
life  which  was  thus  developed,  found  expression,  as  it 
has  always  done  in  the  analogous  stag^  of  the  growth 
of  other  nations,  in  the  form  of  history.  Men  fdt  that 
they  had  at  once  a  future  and  a  past.  One  man  felt 
drawn  to  search  out  the  origvnes  of  his  people,  and 
another  to  record  the  events  in  which  £e  and  his 
fathers  had  actually  been  sharers.  There  were  the 
formal  official  annals,  the  Books  of  die  "  Ghronicles,"  the 
work,  probablv,  for  the  most  part  of  the  priests,  and 
therefore  dwelling  largely  on  the  organisation  of  the 
Temple,  and  the  changes  made  during  periods  of  reli- 
gious  reformation  under  the  king^  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
And  besides  these  we  have  traces  of  a  oopioos  literature. 
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chiefly  the  work  of  prophets,  and  therefore  viewing  the 
history  of  the  people  from  the  prophet's  standpoint  of 
faith  in  a  righteous  order  working  through  the  history 
of  the  nation,  such  as  has  been  described  above,  in  the 
books  of  Nathan  the  prophet  and  Gad  the  seer  (1 
Ghron.  zzix.  29);  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi.  41);  the  prophecy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite 
(2  CSiron.  ix.  29) ;  the  visions  of  Iddo  the  seer  (ibid.) ; 
the  prophecy  of  Jonah,  not  found  in  the  book  that  bears 
his  name  (2  Kings  xiv.  25) ;  the  book  of  Shemaiah  the 
prophet  (2  GhroxL  xii.  15) ;  of  Iddo  the  seer,  concerning 
genealogies  (Und.),  and  a  third  book  by  the  same  writer 
(2  Ohron.  xiii.  22) ;  the  book  of  Jehn  the  son  of  Hanani 
(2  Ghron.  zx.  34) ;  the  acts  of  Uzziah  and  Hezekiah,  by 
Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz  (2  Ghron.  xxvi.  22 ;  xxxii.  32) ; 
and  the  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  for  Josiah  (2  Ghron. 
XXXV.  28). 

Working  side  by  side  with  each  other,  and  taking 
each  a  wider  range  than  the  mere  register  of  events 
which  was  the  work  of  the  "recorder"  of  the  king's 
court  (2  Sam.  viiL  16;  Isaiah  xxxvL  22),  the  priests 
and  the  prophets,  the  same  man  often  uniting  both 
characters,  laid  the  foxmdations  of  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  Israel,  as  the  monks  did  of  the  history  of  me. 
diJBval  Europe.  In  addition  to  their  work  as  preaching 
the  word  of  Jehovah  they  left  their  impress  on  the 
music  and  psalmody  of  the  people,  on  its  battle-songs 
and  lamentations,  and  delighted  to  trace  out  the  sequence 
of  events  in  the  history  oz  the  people  as  indicating  the 
conditions  of  true  g^reatness  ana  the  fulfilment,  more  or 
less  complete,  of  the  laws  of  a  righteous  government. 

YI.  The  Wisdom-literature  of  Israel.— The 
accession  of  Solomon  opened  yet  another  region  of  cul- 
ture. The  world  of  nature — from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  (1  Ejngs  iv.  33),  the  apes  and 
peacocks  from  the  far  East,  the  gold  and  precious  stones 
from  Ophir,  the  tin  that  came  from  Tarsldsh  (Spain) 
^presented  obiects  for  a  natural,  almost  for  a  scientific, 
curiosity,  whicn  led  to  registering  phenomena,  and  in- 
quiring into  their  causes.  Gontact  with  nations  of  other 
races  and  creeds,  a  wider  experience  of  the  chances  and 
changes  of  human  life,  led  io  the  growth  of  an  ethical 
wisdom  which,  after  the  manner  oi  the  East,  embodied 
itself  in  the  form  of  proverbial  maxims.  Here  also  we 
have  traces  of  a  far  wider  literature  than  that  which  now 
remains  with  us.  But  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  "three  thousand"  proverbs  of  Solomon  survives 
in  the  book  which  bears  that  titie  (1  Kings  iv.  33), 
that  book  including  also  (1)  a  collection  of  maxims  that 
was  made  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Prov.  xxv. — ^xxix.), 
and  proverbs,  apparently  from  the  wisdom  of  other 
conntries,  that  bear  the  names  of  Agur  and  of  Lemuel 
(Prov.  XXX.  1;  xxxL  1).  To  this  period  and  these  in- 
fluences we  may  probably  assign  also,  if  not  the 
authorship,  yet  the  appearance  m  the  literature  of 
Israel  of  the  grand  drama  which  we  know  as  the  Book 
of  Job,*  dealing  with  the  problem  of  man's  life  and  the 
moral  government  of  God  from  another  standpoint  than 
that  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  the  poem,  also  dramatic  in 
form,  and  portraying,  at  least  in  its  outer  framework, 
the  working  of  human  love  and  its  triumph  over  many 
obstacles,  which  we  know  as  the  Song  of  Solomon.f 


yn.  The  Law  Forgotten.— So  far  the  literature 
that  thus  grew  up  was  in  harmony  with  the  faith  in 


«• 


on  "  The  Aufhonhip  of  the  Book  of  Job,"  in 
BibUad  Studiea,  by  the  present  writer. 

t  EcdeBiastee,  thoi^gh  irarporting  to  be  the  work  of  Solomon, 
belongs  in  the  Judgment  of  most  recent  critics,  to  a  later  date, 
and  fa  tnerefore  not  mentioned  in  the  text  as  belonging  to  the 
Balmonio  llteratnre. 


Israel,  but  its  wider  and  more  cosmopolitan  character 
tended  to  a  greater  laxity ;  and  it  would  seem  that  in 
course  of  time  there  came  to  be  a  natural  conflict 
between  the  new  literature  and  the  old,  as  there  was 
between  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,  and  that  of  Moloch 
and  Ohemosh,  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth,  which  formed 
one  of  the  perils  of  this  wider  culture,  and  to  which 
kings  like  Solomon,  Ahaz,  and  Manasseh  gave  a 
wrongful  preference.  The  Book  of  the  Law  of  the 
Lord,  in  wnatever  form  it  then  existed,  fell  into  com- 
parative oblivion.  The  reformation  under  Jehoshaphat 
brought  it  again  into  a  temporary  prominence  (2 
Ghron.  xvii.  9),  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that  a 
devout  king  like  Hezekiah  cultivating  as  he  did  both 
the  psalmody  and  the  sapiential  literature  which  were 
identified  with  the  faith  of  Israel  (Prov.  xxv.  1),  and 
guided  bv  a  teacher  like  Isaiah,  would  not  be  neglectful 
of  the  older  book  (or  books)  which  was  the  groundwork 
of  both.  The  long  reign  of  Manasseh,  however,  did 
its  work  alike  of  destruction  and  suppression,  and 
when  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  was  discovered 
in  some  secret  recess  in  the  Temple  during  the  progress 
of  Josiah's  reformation  (2  Elngs  xxii.  8 ;  2  Ghron.  xxxiv. 
14),  it  burst  upon  the  people,  with  its  warnings  and  its 
woes,  with  the  startling  t<errors  of  an  unknown  portent. 
What  that  book  was,  is  one  of  the  problems  which 
must  be  reserved  for  discussion  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  course  of  this  Gommentanr.  It  may  have  been  the 
whole  Pentateuch  as  we  now  have  it,  or,  as  the  promi- 
nence given  to  its  prophecies  of  evil  might  indicate, 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  as  the  work  of  Moses,  or, 
as  the  bolder  criticism  of  our  time  has  smrgested,  the 
work  of  a  contem^rary  who,  confident  tmit  he  was 
reproducing  the  mmd  of  Moses,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
lawgiver  was  speaking  through  him,  did  not  hesitate 
to  assume  his  character  and  speak  as  in  his  name,  as  at 
a  later  date,  certainly  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and 
possibly  also  in  Ecclesiastes,  the  teachers  of  wisdom 
spoke  with  no  fraudulent  <mimu8  in  the  name  of 
Solomon. 

Ym.  The  Literature  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom.— ^It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  we  have 
fuller  materials  for  tracing  the  history  of  Hebrew 
literature  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  than  in  tliat  of 
Israel.  The  culture  of  the  northern  kingdom  was  of 
a  lower  type.  The  a^tasy  of  Jeroboam  alienated 
from  the  outset  the  pnests  and  Levites,  who  supplied 
the  chief  materials  of  a  learned  class,  and  the  "  lowest 
of  the  people"  (1  Kings  xii.  31),  who  were  made  priests 
of  the  high  places,  and  of  the  calves  of  Bethel  and 
of  Dan,  were  not  likely  to  supplv  its  place.  But  here 
also,  it  must  be  remembered,  there  were  official  his- 
toriographers attached  to  the  ro;^  court,  schools  of 
the  prophets  which,  under  the  guidance  of  Elijah  and 
Elislia,  maintained  the  worship  of  Jehovah  as  hymn- 
writers  and  as  preachers,  writers  of  songs  for  the 
feasts  of  princes  and  of  nobles  of  a  far  other  character 
than  that  of  the  songs  of  Zion  (Amos  vi.  5 ;  viii.  10), 
probably  even  a  literature  as  profligate  and  as  sceptical 
as  that  of  the  European  Renaissance  (Hosea  viu.  12 ; 
ix.  9, 10).  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
the  Assyrians,  the  events  which  we  suin  up  as  the 
captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  swept  off  alDco  the  good 
and  the  evil  elements  of  that  literature.  If ,  as  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  Psalms  (probably,  e.g.^  Ps.  Ixxx.) 
and  the  writings  of  prophets  like  Hosea  and  Amos, 
whose  lives  and  work  were  cast  in  the  northern  king- 
dom, some  of  it  has  survived,  it  was  probably  because 
the  remnant  of  Ephraim  that  was  lezt  took  refuge  in 
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Jndali  (2  Cbron.  xzx.  18)  at  a  tune  when  Hezekiali  was 
caref uUt  gathering  np  (ae  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  Book  of  Proverbs)  all  fragments  that  remained  of 
the  older  and  nobler  literatore  of  the  people,  that  no- 
thing might  be  lost. 

IX.  The  Babylonian  Bxile.— 13ie  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldaeans  under  Nebuohadnesur 
must  haye  wrought  a  like  destruction  in  Judah  or 
Jerusalem.  The  royal  library  of  Jerusalem,  of  which 
we  possibly  find  a  trace  as  suggesting  the  ':ymbolism 
of  the  house  of  wisdom  with  its  "  seven  pillars  "  (comp. 
Prov.  ix.  1),  must  haye  perished  in  the  flames,  as  that 
of  Alexandria,  at  a  later  period,  did  under  Omar,  and 
with  it  much  that  would  haye  thrown  light  on  the 
history  and  rel^ion  of  Israel  has  passed  away,  neyer 
to  be  recovered.  All,  however,  was  not  lost.  The 
most  precious  books  were,  as  in  all  ages,  not  those  that 
were  only  on  the  shelves  of  a  public  library,  but  those 
that  were  treasured  up  by  individual  men  as  the  guides 
and  counsellors  of  tneir  life.  The  priests,  Leyites, 
prophets,  and  psalmists  of  Israel,  carriea  with  them  into 
Babylon  the  books  which  they  held  most  sacred.  They 
were  known  to  haye  with  them  the  "  songs  of  Zion  ' 
(Fs.  oxzxvii.  3),  and  were  expected  to  sing  them  at  the 
biddinff  of  their  conquerors.  A  priest-prophet,  like 
EzekieX  may  well  have  had  with  lum  the  Book  of  the 
Law  to  which  he  appeals  (Eiek.  v.  6;  xx.  11),  the  docu. 
ments  which  servea  as  the  basis  of  his  ideal  realisation 
of  the  Holy  Ijand,  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  Temple 
(Ezek.  xL — ^xlviii.).  A  scribe  like  Baruch,  oyer  and 
aboye  his  work  as  committing  to  writing  the  pro- 
phecies of  his  master  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4, 32),  was 
not  likely  to  be  unmindful  of  the  books  which,  like 
Deuteronomy  and  some  of  the  earlier  prophets,  formed 
the  basis  of  that  master's  teaching.  A  prince  like 
Daniel,  "  skilful  in  all  wisdom,  and  cunning  in  know, 
ledge,  and  understanding  science  "  (Dan.  i  4),  must,  in 
the  nature  of  the  case,  nave  been  trained  in  the  books 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  his  people  was  enshrined  (Dan. 
vi.  5 ;  ix.  13).  To  the  influence  of  these  three  men  at 
the  beginning  of  the  captivity  it  was,  we  may  beHeve, 
due  that  the  Jewish  exiles  did  not  shrink  into  a  degraded 
and  unlettered  caste,  that  they  preserved  what  they 
could  of  the  sacred  books  of  their  fathers,  now  more 
precious  to  them  than  eyer.  Under  their  training  or,  at 
least,  with  the  memory  of  their  work  eyer  before  his 

r,  grew  up  the  man  whose  relation  to  those  books  is 
lutely  unique. 

X.  TheWorkof  Ezra.— Bound  the  name  of  Ezra 
there  has  {gathered  much  that  is  obviously  legendary 
and  fantastic ;  but  the  traditions,  wild  as  {hey  are,  are 
such  as  cluster  round  the  memory  of  a  great  man,  and 
indicate  the  character  of  his  work  To  him,  according 
to  those  legends,  it  was  g^ven  to  dictate,  as  by  a  speciid 
inspiration,  all  the  sacred  books  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  perished  from  the  memories  of  men 
(2  Esdr.  xiy.  21,  44;  Iren.  ado,  Hcsr,  iiL  21,  2; 
Tertull.  de  CuU.  Fcsmin,  1,  3.)  He  had,  besides  this, 
dictated  to  an  esoteric  circle  of  disciples  seyenty  other 
books  of  a  mystic  and  apocalyptic  character  (2  Esdr. 
xiy.  46).  He  was  the  president  of  the  Great  Synagogpae, 
which  included  everj  notable  name  of  the  peri(^  and 
to  which  the  traditions  of  later  rabbis  assigned  the 
whole  work  of  the  restoration  of  religion  at  Jerusalem, 
the  institution  of  flynagogues,  the  settlement  by  authority 
of  something  like  a  canon  of  books  that  were  to  he 
accounted  sacred  (art.  Synagogue,  Qreai,  in  Smith's 
Did.  of  Bible),  In  the  more  authentic  records  his 
work  is  naturally  confined  within  narrower  limits,  but 


it  lies  in  the  same  direction.  BEe  brings  the  people 
together  on  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  has  the  Book 
of  the  Law  read  to  them  publicly  (Neh.  yiiL  l-— 6), 
and  appoints  interpreters  to  expound  its  meaning 
(Neh.  yiii  8)  and  cause  the  hearers  "  to  understuid  the 
reading."  It  is  an  open  question  whether  thdr  work 
was  confined  to  translatuig  from  the  older  Hebrew  into 
the  later  Aramaic,  which  became  from  this  time  the 
spoken  language  of  the  Jews,  or  extended  to  a  paraphrase 
of  the  text,  such  as  afterwards  took  shape  in  the  oooks 
known  as  Taigums  (interpretations  or  paraphrases).  In 
any  case  the  work  of  Ezra,  as  the  restorer  ox  tiie  reJigion 
of  Israel,  must  haye  been  one  of  immense  importance. 
To  him,  with  scarcely  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  the  books  which  we  now  have  as  the 
anthology  of  a  wide  literature,  the  BeUquiiB  8aer<B  of 
the  older  days  of  Israel,  probably  the  completion  out  of 
many  documents  of  tlw  Books  of  Kinsps  and  Chronicles, 
one  from  the  prophetic,  the  other  nrom  the  priestly 
standpoint ;  one  dealing  generally  with  the  history  of 
both  Israel  and  Judan,  as  the  record  of  the  Divine 
government  of  the  people,  the  other  more  fully  with 
tibat  of  Judah  only. 

XI.  Completion  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon. 
— ^As  yet,  howeyer,  we  do  not  find,  except  in  relation  to 
the  Book  of  the  Law,  the  idea  of  a  closed  Canon,  to 
which  no  addition  could  rightfully  be  made.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  writings  which  belong  to  Ezra's  own 
period,  and  in  some  of  which  he  TOobably  took  part  as 
compiler,  editor,  or  writer,  the  Books  of  Exra  and 
Nehemiah,  the  prophecies  of  HMPgai  and  Zechariah,  the 
psalm  of  the  Babylonian  exiles  (Ps.  cxxxviL),  the  Books 
of  Kings  and  Clironicles),  we  haye,  of  later  date,  the 
history  of  Esther  and  the  prophecy  of  Mahichi.  In  the 
judfinent  of  many  scholars,  the  Book  of  Daniel  belongs 
whdly  or  in  part  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
some  of  the  Psalms  are  ascribed  by  not  a  few  critics 
to  the  same  period.  The  authorship  of  EcdesiaStes  has 
been  brought  by  some  critics  as  low  as  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  ^lilopator,  by  others  even  to  that  of  Herod 
the  Great.  In  regard  to  the  last-named  book  there  are 
traces  of  a  dispute  among  the  rabbis  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  to  be  admitted  among  the  sacred  books  (see 
Eeeleeiastea  in  the  Cambridge  8du>ol  Bible,  p.  27),  and 
the  same  holds  good  (the  difficulty  in  each  case  arising 
out  of  the  contents  of  the  book)  of  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
The  discussion  ended,  howeyer,  in  the  recognition  of 
their  daLms,  and  at  the  time  when  the  history  of  the 
New  Testament  opens  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that, 
for  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  least,  tne  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  as  we  now  haye  them,*  and  were 
known  as  being  emphatically  the  Scriptures  (Matt.  xxi. 
42 ;  xxiL  29;  Luke  xxiy.  27,  82),  the  holy  writings  (2 
Tim.  iiL  15).  They  were  diyided  popularly  into  the 
Law  and  the  Propnets  (Matt.  xi.  13;  xxii.  40;  Acts 
xiiL  15),  or  more  fully  into  the  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psalms  (Luke  xxiy.  44).  Traces  of  a  like 
classification  are  found  in  the  preiace  to  the  apocryphal 
Book  of  Ecclesiasticus,  where  we  read  more  vaguely 
of  the  ''  law,  the  prophets  and  the  other  books."  Upon 
these  the  rabbis,  first  of  Jerusalem  and  afterwards 
of  Tiberias  and  Babylon,  concentrated  their  labours, 
which  bore  fruit  in  the  Targumim  and  Midrashim; 

*  So  JoBephus  (c.  ApUm,  1. 9)  onomerates  (1)  tho  five  books  of 
Moee8,(8)tne  thirteen  Prophets,  in  which  the  Minor  Prophets 
are  reckoned  as  a  single  book,  and  the  historical  books  treated 
as  prophetic,  and  (3)  four  which  contain  hymns  and  directions 
of  fife.  The  Isst  Kibap  wonld  seem  to  imply  the  non-recognition 
of  some  one  of  the  Hagiogiapha,  probably  Ecolesiastes  or  the 
Song  of  Solomon.  A  list  framed  according  to  our  present 
Canon  would  give  Jive  saoh  books. 
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the  first  being  of  the  nature  of  simple  paraphrases, 
intermingled,  as  regards  those  of  the  later  dookb  of  the 
Old  Testament,  with  much  l^^ndary  matter ;  and  the 
Midrcuhvm,  or  commentaries,  which  collect  the  often 
discordant  expositions  that  had  been  given  orally  by  the 
rabbis.  The  writings  thus  reverenced  served  as  the 
basis  of  Jewish  education,  and  were  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues of  Palestine  (Acts  xv.  21^.  Under  these  the 
Gluist,  as  man,  increased  in  wisaom  and  knowledge. 
These  were  the  ultimate  standard  of  appeal  for  Apostles 
and  evangelists.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Cor. 
iii.  14,  and  of  the  writer  A  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap.  viiL  13 ;  ix.  15),  fixed,  for  Christians  at  least,  on 
the  books  thus  collected  the  title  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
the  Old  Testament,  as  distinguished  from  the  New. 

XII.  Jewish  Classifloation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Books. — ^At  a  later  date,  probably  in  the  ninth 
century  after  Christ,  from  the  scribes  of  the  Mcuora 
(=  l^«dition^t.e.,  the  text  as  it  had  been  handed 
down)  or  revised  text  of  the  sacred  books,  the  sacred 
books  reoeiTed  a  new  and  more  complete  classification, 
which  is  retained  in  all  existing  copies,  written  or 
print'ed,  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  f  ofiows  :— 

(1)  The  Torah,  or  Law,  including  the  books  of  the 
Pentateuch,  the  title  of  each  being  taken  from  its 
opening  words : — 

(a)  I^reshiih  ("  In  the  beginning ">=Gkiie0is. 
(6)  VeOe  Sh'mofh  ("Now  these  are 

the  names")  =Exodus. 

(e)  Vayihra   (**  And  he  called  '*)    =lievition8. 

(d)  RMidbar  ("  In  the  wildeme68")=:^umber8. 

(e)  lybharim     ("The  words")     ={D6nteronomy. 

(2)  The  Prophets,  subdivided  thus  :— 

Joshua. 
Judges. 

and  2  Samuel, 
and  2  Kings. 

(b)  Later.  ( Isaiah, 
(a)  Greater                                 <  Jeremiah. 

lEzekiel. 
{$)  Lesser.        The  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

(3)  The  K'ihiMm  (=  Writings),  subdivided  as  fol- 
lows:— 

(a)  Psalms.* 

Proverbs. 
Job. 
/-Ruth. 

1  Lamentations. 
(0)  The  ^YeMegiUoih,f  or  Bolls  <  Ecdesiastea. 

J  Esther. 
V  Song  of  Songs. 
(y)  Daniel. 

Ezra. 
Nehemiah. 
1  and  2  Chronicles. 

In  nart  the  principle  of  this  classification  is  natural 
enouffh,  but  it  presents  some  peculiarities.  (1)  The  fact 
that  five  books  so  dissimilar  m  character  were  grouped 
together  under  the  title  of  MegUloih  finds  a  posobb 
explanation  in  the  survival  of  some  doubts,  such  as  we 
hav«  seen  in  the  case  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  as  to  their  full  Canonical  authority;  perhaps 

*  Divided,  after  the  manner  of  the  Pentateuch,  into  five 
diBliDct  sections,  Indicated  by  the  word  Amen  in  Psahns  xlL, 
iTTJi.,  Izxxiz..  and  the  doxology  of  Psalm  cv. 

t  8o  called  becaiue  each  book  was  written  on  a  parohment 
roQ  for  sjmatfogne  or  private  ose. 


(a)  Elder 


also  in  the  reverence  for  the  mystical  meaning  of  the 
number  five,  shown  also  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  Psahns.*  (2)  The  position  of  Daniel, 
as  separated  from  the  other  prophets,  may  possibly 
have  had  a  like  origin,  the  doubt  in  this  case  being 
strengthened  for  the  later  rabbis  by  the  use  made  by 
Christians  of  its  Messianic  predictions. 

Xm.  The  Work  of  the  Masoretio  Soribes.— 
In  addition  to  this  work  of  classification,  the  Masoretio 
scribes  (1)  carefully  revised  the  text,  copying  what  they 
found  in  MSS.  of  authority,  even  where  they  judged  it 
faulty,  under  the  title  of  the  K'thib,  or  text  to  he 
writtent  while  they  wrote  in  the  mamn  what  seemed 
to  them  a  t>ref  erable  reading  as  the  K^ri,  or  text  to  he 
uttered,  wnen  the  passage  was  read  aloud.  (2)  They 
introduced  an  elaborate  system  of  subdivisions :  (a)  the 
Pentateuch  was  divided  into  54  Parcuhioth,  or  sections, 
the  number  being  chosen  so  as  to  give  a  lesson  for 
synagogue  use  on  each  Sabbath  of  uie  Jewish  inter, 
calary  vear ;  this  division  had  probably  been  in  use 
from  the  time  when  the  Torak  was  first  publicly 
read  in  the  synagogues  (Acts  xv:  21) ;  (6)  the 
prophets  in  like  manner  were  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  sections,  known  in  this  case  as  Haph- 
taroth;  (c)  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  Canons 
there  ran  a  more  minute  division  into  PeevJcim,  or 
Tcrses,  for  convenience  of  reference  in  writing  or 
preachin|^.  These  were  reproduced  in  the  edition  (^ 
the  Latm  Vulgate,  printed  by  Stephens  in  1555, 
were  adopted  by  the  translators  of  the  Geneva  Bible 
in  1560,  and  afterwards  ap]^eared  in  the  Bishops'  Bible 
of  1563,  and  the  Authorised  version  of  1611,  ^ 
earlier  English  printed  versions  having  had  only  on 
each  pa^e  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D  at  equal  intervals,  as 
we  see  in  the  early  editions  of  Plato  and  other  books. 
The  division  into  Parcuhioth  and  Saphtaroth,  being 
adapted  entirely  for  synagogue  uses  (Acts  xiii.  15), 
has  naturally  never  gained  acceptance  in  the  Christian 
Church,  and  for  many  centunes  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  were  written  without  taj  subdivision,  till 
ciro.  A.D.  1240,  when  Cardinal  Hugh  de  St.  Cher 
divided  each  book  into  sections  of  convenient  length 
which,  combined,  as  above  stated,  with  the  Hebrew 
Peeukim,  gtre  us  our  familiar  chapter  and  verse 
arrangement.  It  may  be  added  that  tne  first  Hebrew 
Bible  was  printed  at  Soncino  in  ▲.d.  1477,  just  in  time 
to  serve  as  the  basis  first  of  Luther's  taranslation, 
and  afterwards,  in  varying  degrees,  of  the  successive 
English  versions.  It  is  true  of  the  Church  and 
people  of  England  that  they  have  received  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  fountain-head  of  what 
became  known  in  the  Reformation  controversies  by  the 
almost  technical  term  of  the  "Hebrew  verity."  The 
careful  revision  of  the  text  between  the  sixth  and  the 
ninth  centuries  after  Christ  by  the  Masoretio  scribes,  and 
the  scrupulous  exactness  of  most  Jewish  copyists,  have 
minimised  the  chances  of  variation  in  the  t^,  and  the 
result  of  the  collation  of  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament 
presents  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  a 
like  process  in  dealing  with  the  MSS.  of  the  New. 

XIY .  The  LXX.  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.—We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  for  many 

*  The  Hturgical  use  of  the  MeoUMh  as  read,  each  book  being 
read  as  a  whole,  on  appointed  oayB,  maj  have  helped  to  deter- 
mine the  arrangement.  The  order  was  as  follows  :—(l)  The 
Song  of  Solomon  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Pass- 
over, (2)  Ruth  on  the  seooxMaay of  Pentecost  (3J Lamentations 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  month  Ablb,  (4)  Ecclesiastes  on  the 
third  day  of  the  Feast  of  TabemaolsB,  (o)  Esther  on  the  Feast 
ofPurim.   (Delitzsch  on  AoioA,  p.  3.    Eng.  translation.) 
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eentories  the  inflnenoe  of  the  Old  Teetament  in  the 
Christian  Church  w&b  chiefly  exercised  through  the 
medium  of  two  yermone,  each  of  which  calls  for  a  brief 
notice.  And  (1)  there  is  the  Qreek  version,  commonly 
known  as  the  oeptuagint,  and  referred  to  more  briefly 
as  the  LXX.  The  name  has  its  origin  in  a  narrative 
more  or  less  legendary  which  has  come  down  to  us  bear, 
ing  the  name  of  Aristeas,  who  writes  as  an  Alexandrian 
Jew.*  Ptolemy  Fhi]adelphus,E!inff  of  Eg7^(B.c.  277), 
it  was  said,  wished  to  enrich  his  noraiy  with  a  transU. 
tion  of  the  reli^ous  books  of  the  Jews,  who  formed  an 
important  section  of  the  population  of  his  kingdom. 
With  this  view  he  wrote  to  the  high  priest  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  requesting  him  to  send  competent 
translators.  Seventy-two  scribes  of  repute,  six  from 
each  of  the  twelve  tnbes,  were  aocordinffly  despfttched. 
They  were  received  by  the  king  on  their  arrival  at 
Alexandria  with  every  mark  of  honour,  and  separato 
chambers  were  assigned  to  them,  in  which  each,  apart 
from  the  others  and  with  no  communication  with  them, 
was  to  execute  his  task.  They  worked  for  seventy-two 
days,  and  when  they  met  to  compare  the  resulto  of  their 
labours  it  was  found,  according  to  a  later  form  of  the 
legend  preserved  by  Irenaus  (iii.  24),  but  not  in  the 
narrative  of  Aristeas,  tiiat  they  had  all  "jp^ed  ^MrhaUm 
et  lUeraiim  in  the  same  version,  ^e  result  was 
ascribed  to  the  guidance  of  an  immediato  inspiration, 
and  the  book  was  accordingly  received  as  naving  a 
Divine  authority  equal  to  that  ox  the  oriffinaL  Over  and 
above  the  introduction  into  this  story  of  a  supernatural 
element  working  oontrarjr  to  the  analogy  of  Qod's 
general  method  in  reveahng  His  will  and  wisdom  to 
mankind,  there  are  obviously  many  elements  of  impro- 
bability. It  is  not  certain  that  the  Hebrew  Canon  of 
Scripture  was  at  this  time  definitely  settied.  The  nar- 
rative has  a  suspicions  likeness  to  the  legend  already 
referred  to,  that  Ezra  had,  ihx>m  memory,  or  by  insninr 
tion,  reproduced  the  whole  of  that  Canon  in  its  complete- 
ness. The  volume  now  known  includes  many  writings 
which  are  not  in  that  Canon,  and  some  of  which  are 
confessedly  of  lator  date.  The  autiiori^  of  the  version 
was  never  acknowledged  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  To 
them  this  translation  of  the  sacred  books  into  the 
language  of  the  heathen  seemed  an  act  of  sacrilei 
ain  as  great  as  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf, 
appointed  a  da^  of  fasting  and  humiliation  to  be 
annually  for  tms  profimation,  as  they  did  for  the  de- 
struction and  desecration  of  the  Temple.  (Walton's 
Frolegomena,  ix.)  Passing  from  legendary  history  to 
the  suer  region  of  reasonable  conjecture,  what  probably 
occurred  was  this.  The  Jews,  who  had  settied  in 
Alexandria  in  great  numbers,  and  who  occupied,  as  they 
did  afterwards  at  Borne,  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  city, 
learnt  to  speak  and  think  in  Gredk.  l^ey  lost  tiicor 
familiarity  with  the  ancient  Hebrew,  and  with  the 
Aramaic  of  the  Targums.  They  wanted  to  r^  their 
sacred  books  both  privately  ana  in  their  synagogues 
in  what  was  now  tneir  own  language.  The  action  of 
Ezra  and  his  successors  in  paraphrasing  or  translatixig 
those  books  seemed  to  give  a  sanctionto  the  princip£ 
of  translation.  The  five  books  of  the  Law,  soon  commg 
to  be  regarded  as  a  single  yet  five-fold  volume,  and 
therefore  known  as  the  Pentateuch,  were,  as  being  read 
in  the  synagogues  everv  Sabbath,  the  first  to  be  trans- 
lated, and  were  followed  in  due  course  by  the  Prophets, 
in  the  wider  sense  in  which  that  name  was  employed  in 
the  Hebrew  classification.  The  K'thubim,  now  known 
to  the  Alexandrian  Jews  by  the  Gre<^  equivalent  of 

^  *  The nanative  of  Aristeas  has beenprinted by Havercamp 
tohls  edition  of  JoBephus,  by  Hody  {De  BOaiarum  Textibua 
OrigituaUmt),  and  elaewheie. 


Ha^grapha,  or  Holy  Writinffs,  were,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  the  last  to  come  under  we  translator's  hands.  It 
IS  probable  enough  that  copies  of  the  translation  were 
pliMsed  in  the  rojSi  library  a{  Alexandria,  and  this  served 
as  a  startinff-pomt  for  the  legend  of  Ariflteas.  The  want 
which  was  thus  met  at  Alexandria  was  felt  wherever  the 
Jews,  known  as  HeUenistsB  or  Greek-speaking  Jews,  were 
settled  in  the  dties  of  Asia,  Qreeoe,  or  Italy.  Even 
in  Palestine  itself  Greek  was  freely  spoken,  and  there 
were  many  synagogues  at  Jerusalem,  as  we  see  in  Acte 
vi.  9,  consisting  entirely  of  these  HellenistBB.  The 
natural  result  was  that  there  also  the  LXX.  version 
found  aooexytance  with  all  but  the  more  biooted  and 
prejudiced  rabbis,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  anathematised 
it.  Ite  texts  were  freely  quoted,  we  cannot  doubt,  in 
the  disputes  between  SC  Stephen  and  his  opponente 
in  those  Hellenistic  syna^Mnies  (Acte  vL  9).  Even  St. 
Paul,  thouffh  a  Hebrew  dc  tiie  Hebrews,  habitually  used 
and  quoted  it.  It  served  as  the  groundwork  of  reu^ous 
education  of  Jewish  children  uke  Timotheus  (2  Tim. 
iii.  15),  who  were  growing  up  in  heathen  cities.  It  may 
have  been  familiar  even  to  our  Lord  andto  His  GkJilean 
dismples. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  any  de- 
tailed discussion  of  the  merite  of  the  LXX.  version 
as  a  translation.  It  is  not  without  the  def  ecte  which 
attach  in  greater  or  less  measure  to  all  human  workman- 
ship. Sometimes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Targum,  it 
gives  a  paraphrase  instead  of  a  translation,  toning  down 
stroD^  ea^ressions,  and  removing  difficulties.  Some- 
times it  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew,  or  appears 
to  have  been  based  upon  a  different  text  from  that 
which  the  Masoretic  scribes  have  handed  down  to  us. 
Sometimes,  notebly  in  the  history  of  Jeroboam,  and  in 
some  chapters  of  Daniel,  as  in  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
and  the  History  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  and  in  some 
of  the  headings  of  the  Psalms,  it  inserts  what  is  not 
now  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  In  the  case  of  Jere- 
miahthe  whole  arrangement  of  chapters  differs  from 
that  of  the  Hebrew.  What  is  yet  more  noteworthy,  it 
treate  the  Hebrew  Oanon  as  one  which  was  not  yet 
dosed,  and  includes  in  the  same  volume,  and  with  no 
note  (d  inferiority,  books  which  are  not  found  in  it,  and 
which  are  represented  by  what  we  now  know  as  the 
Apocrvpha;*  and,  these  books  being  intermingled  with 
the  otners,  the  order  of  the  books  is  different  from  that 
of  the  Hebrews. 

XT.  The  Apocrypha.— The  Alexandrian  Jews, 
it  is  clear,  looked  on  the  Hebrew  books  as  a  Bibliotkeoa 
Sacra,  a  Ubraiy  of  the  sacred  literature  of  their  nation, 
and  did  not  hesitate,  as  occasion  offered,  to  place,  as  it 
were,  on  the  shelves  of  that  library  what  seemed  to 
them  precious,  either  as  recording  the  dealinffs  of  Gk>d 
for  and  with  His  people,  as  in  1  Esdras,  Tobi^  Judith, 
1  and  2  Maccabees,  or  the  utterances  of  tiie  wise  of 
heart,  whether  pseudonymous,  like  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  or  compilations  with  the  name  of  the  editor, 
like  the  Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiasticus), 
or  devotional  fragmente  like  the  Prayer  of  Manasseh, 
which  is  found  in  some,  though  not  in  all,  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  question  how 
far  they  were  right  in  exennsing  this  freedom  at 


*  The  word,  which  prixnarlly  means "  hidden"  or  *'8eoret,'* 
was  probably  applied  m  the  first  Instance  to  books  that  claimed. 
liJce  those  alluded  to  in  2  Esdr.  xiv.  44,  a  myBterious  and 
esoterlo  character.  When  these  came  to  be  looked  on  as  of 
questionable  authority,  the  word  was  used,  with  a  touch  of 
sarcasm,  as  equivalent  to  *'  spurious."  Another  but  less  natural 
explanation  is  that  the  name  indicated  the  fact  that  the  books 
to  which  tt  was  applied  were  not,  like  the  Canonical  books, 
read  publidy  in  the  church,  but  privately  and  in  secret 
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all;  how  far  they  were  wise  in  the  use  they  made 
of  it.  The  fact  that  they  inserted  all  the  hooka 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon  is,  at  all  events,  yalnahle  as  a 
testimony  to  the  authority  of  the  older  Scriptures,  and 
ihey  can  claim,  as  those  of  the  Apocryphal  books 
•cannot,  the  eonsenms  alike  of  the  Hebrew  and  Hellen- 
istic Jews.  It  might  have  been  well,  indeed,  to  have 
acknowledged  their  higher  prerogative  by  placing  them, 
as  Protestuit  churches  have  done,  in  a  separate  group, 
as  standing  in  this  respect  on  a  lower  level.  On  the 
other  hancC  we  owe  to  this  action  of  the  LXX.  trans- 
lators the  preservation  of  whatever  was  most  valuable 
in  the  literature  of  Judaism  between  the  dose  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  beg^inning  of  the  New,  and  are 
ihus  able  to  trace  the  continuous  education  that  was 
preparing  the  way  for  the  hiffher  revelation  which  was 
made  known  to  men  in  Christ. 

XYI.  The  Apocrypha  in  the  Eastern 
Church.— The  absence  of  any  earlier  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  than  those  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  makes 
it  difficult  to  si^  when  the  complete  collection  thus 
formed  appeared  as  a  single  vomme.  The  fact  that 
Josephus  (thouflrh,  as  a  Ghreek  writer,  he  must  have  been 
faminar  with  uie  Greek  version  of  the  sacred  books, 
and  laiffely  uses  some  of  the  additions,  as  in  the  history 
of  the  liaocabean  period)  adheres,  as  stated  above,  to 
the  Hebrew  Canon  when  he  g^ves  a  list  of  them,  shows 
that  he,  of  Palestinian  birth,  at  once  a  priest  and  a 
Pharisee,  did  not  admit  the  claims  of  the  later  books 
to  stand  on  the  same  level  as  the  earlier.  The  writers 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  was  also  natural  from  their 
education  and  training,  write  in  much  the  same  way, 
never  quoting  the  bcMks  that  we  know  as  the  Apo- 
crypha, as  andoritative,  or  honouring  them  with  the  title 
of  Scripture;  while  vet,  as  is  shown  by  a  comparison 
of  the  JBpistle  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  they  borrow  hurirelv  from  their  phraseology, 
or  allude,  as  the  writer  m  taat  epistle  does,  to  facts 
recorded  in  their  history  (Heb.  zi.  35),  or  cite,  as 
St.  James  seems  to  do,  some  of  their  utterances  of 
wisdom.  (See  8t,  James  in  the  Cambridge  School 
Bible,  pp.  32,  33.)  If,  as  many  critics,  from  Luther 
onwards,  have  thought,  ApoUos  was  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  it  was  perhaps  natural  that 
he  should  use  the  books  of  the  Alexandrian  Canon  more 
freely  than  the  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
It  lies  on  the  surface,  however,  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers,  while  recognising  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  do  not  shrink  from 
usine  freely  books  that  were  neither  in  that  Canon 
nor  the  Alexandrian,  and  refer,  e.g.,  to  some  lost  ver- 
don  of  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  which  contained  the 
names  of  Jannes  and  Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii  8),  to  some 
legendary  record  of  the  dispute  between  Michael  the 
archanKel  and  Satan  after  the  death  of  Moses  (Jude, 
verse  9),  and  to  a  prophecv  ascribed  to  Enoch  (Jude, 
verse  14)  foimd  in  the  booK  that  bears  his  name,  and 
which,  after  havinff  been  hidden  and  forgotten  for 
centuries,  was  found  by  iAie  traveller  Bruce  in  an  Ethio- 
pian version,  and  has  since  been  translated  by  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  in  1838,  and  edited  by  various  hands. 

The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  follows  mainly 
on  the  same  lines.  Its  writers  used  freely  all  the 
books  that  belonged  to  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Jews,  whether  Hebrew  or  Hellenistic.  As  the  ear- 
liest MSS.  of  the  LXX.  version,  such  as  the  Sinaitic, 
the  Vatican,  and  the  Alexandrian,  show,  they  recog- 
nised, as  adapted  for  the  worship  of  the  Chureh,  for 
its  lessons  and  its  sermons,  the  Alexandrian  Canon 
with  idl  its  numerous  additions.    The  Greek  Church, 


as  was  natural,  has  continued  to  use  it,  as  its  only  text 
of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament.  On  tiie  other 
hand,  the  more  critical  writera  who  studied  Scripture 
in  the  light  of  history,  recogpused,  tacitly  or  expressly, 
the  difference  between  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the 
additions.  Justin  Martyr  (in  this  instance  we  trace 
the  influence  of  his  biith  and  training  in  Palestine) 
never  quotes  the  latter.  Melito  of  Sardis  (dre.  a.d. 
160)  omits  them  altogether,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings.  It  mav  be  noted  also  that  he  omits 
the  names  of  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  Probably  they 
were  included  under  the  general  name  of  Esdras.  Origen 
in  like  manner  confines  his  list  to  the  twenty-two 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  The  Council  of  Laodicea 
(a.d.  363),  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  tradition 
which  origmated  with  Melito,  excluded  all  the  Apo- 
cryphal Moks  except  the  Epistle  to  Baruch,  whidi 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah. 

Xyn.  The  Apocrypha  in  the  Western 
Church.— The  histoiy  of  the  Latin  Chureh  runs,  to 
a  great  extent,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Greek,  in 
its  relation  to  the  Old  Testament  Canon.  The  earHest 
converts  in  Rome  and  its  Latin-speaking  provinces, 
northern  Africa  being  the  most  prominent  of  these, 
were  either  Hellenistic  Jews,  or  proselytes  who  had 
passed  throoffh  Hellenistic  Judaism  on  their  way  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  they  therefore  naturally 
adopted  the  Alexandrian  rather  than  the  Hebrew 
Canon.  The  early  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian  and  Cyprian, 
quote  the  Apocryphal  books  freely  as  Scripture.  An- 
gusiane  follows  them  in  his  general  use  of  the  books, 
gives  a  list  which  includes  the  additions,  but,  pos- 
sibly under  the  influence  of  his  great  contemporary 
Jerome,  draws  a  line  of  distinction  between  them  and 
those  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  confining  the  adjective 
**  Canonical "  to  the  latter,  and  speaking  of  the  othera 
as  **  received  by  the  Church,  though  not  by  the  Jews," 
as  on  a  lower  level  than  "  the  Law,  and  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  to  which  the  Lord  bore  His  witness"  (De 
DoA.  Chriat.  ii.  8, 13).  The  Old  Latin  version,  how^ 
ever,  as  made,  not  rrom  the  Hebrew,  but  from  the 
Greek,  reproduced  the  same  books,  and  in  the  same 
order  as  we  find  them  in  the  LXX. 


Xyni.  The  Vnlgate  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament.— With  the  appearance  of  Jerome  on  the 
scene,  we  find  a  marked  £fEerenoe  of  thought  and 
language,  though  not  of  action.  With  the  natural 
instincu  of  a  sdiolar  he  determined  to  translate  from 
the  original,  and  not  from  a  Greek  version  of  it.  He 
settled  in  Palestine  for  the  comnletion  of  his  great 
work,  and  learnt  Hebrew  from  Jewish  teachers.  He 
found  that  ^eir  Canon  was  not  the  same  as  that  with 
which  he  was  familiar,  that  the  books  which  it  con- 
tained were  churacterised  by  a  higher  and  more  vene- 
rable antiquitv,  and  had  been  cited,  as  the  othere  had 
not  been  citeo,  by  the  writera  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  by  Christ  Hmiself.  He  had  the  courage,  accord, 
ingly,  to  run  counter  to  the  prevailing  traditions  of 
the  W  estem  Church,  and  drew  a  hard  and  fast  line 
between  the  two  groups  of  books,  as  standing  on  a 
different  f ootuur,  and  applicable  to  different  uses.  The 
Hebrew  books  uone  were  Canonical,  the  othere  were  only 
"  ecclesiastieaL"  The  one  might  be  used  to  establish  a 
doctrine,  the  othere  (in  lang^nage  with  which  the  sixth 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England  has  made  us  familiar) 
were  to  be  read  onlv  "  for  example  of  life  and  instruo* 
tion  of  mannere."    (Prolog,  Qaleai.    Dialog,  in  Libroi 
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Salomonis.)  In  practice,  however,  Jerome  was  con- 
tent to  follow  on  the  old  lines,  and  the  Ynlgate  included 
the  same  books  as  the  older  version  had  done,  and  in 
the  same  order.  One  book,  indeed,  now  known  as 
the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  was  thrown  into  a  position 
of  marked  inf  eriori^.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  with  nndis- 
gnised  contempt  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Latin  Ynlgate.  It,  with  the  1  Esdras  of  our  Apocry- 
pha, and  the  Fraver  of  Manasses,  of  all  the  Apocryplial 
books,  was  excluded  by  the  Council  of  Trent  from  the 
list  of  Canonical  hooKB,  and  these  have  consequently 
disappeared  from  most  editions  of  the  Latin  version  of 
the  old  Testament  printed  for  the  use  and  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Boman  Church.* 

In  regard  to  the  other  books  of  the  Alexandrian 
Canon,  however,  the  Coundl  of  Trent  {8es8.  iv.),  in 
its  antagonism  to  the  rising  criticism  of  the  period, 
accepted  the  action  rather  than  the  teaching  of  Jerome, 
and,  in  stronger  language  than  had  ever  been  used 
before,  declar^  that  3iey  were  to  be  received  with  the 
same  reverence  and  honour  as  the  other  Canonical  books, 
and  pronounced  its  anathema  on  all  who  should  teach 
otherwise.  The  Reformed  Churches,  as  miffht  be  ex- 
pected, took  the  other  line.  Luther  placea  them  in 
a  group  by  themselves,  and  for  the  first  time  affixed 
to  them  the  title  of  Apocrvpha.  The  English  verrion 
followed  in  the  line  of  Luther,  and  adopted  his  nomen- 
dature.  In  one  remarkable  instance,  indeed,  we  trace 
a  feeling  of  hesitation  showing  itself  in  a  somewhat 
curious  blunder.  In  the  preuce  to  Cranmer's  Bible 
the  books  had  been  descnbed  as  Apocrvpha,  and  ihe 
usual  explanation  of  that  term  had  followed.  In 
correcting  the  proofs,  apporentlv,  the  thought  had 
occurred  to  the  editor  that  it  would  be  better  to  use  a 
more  respectful  title,  and  the  word  was  altered,  and 
80,  when  the  volume  was  published,  the  reader  was 
informed  that  the  books  "  were  called  Hciaiographa " 
(=i  Holj  Writings,  the  title  commonly  g^ven  to  the 
K*thtihtm  of  the  Hebrew  Canon),  "  because  they  were 
read  not  publicly,  but,  as  it  were,  in  secret."  That 
blunder,  however,  was  not  repeated,  and  the  word 
Apocrypha  retained  its  place  m  the  printed  versions 
of  the  Old  Testament.  In  1542,  the  sixth  of  what 
were  then  the  forty.two  Ariides  of  the  Church  of 
England,  deliberately  adopted,  in  the  words  that  have 
been  already  quoted,  the  oistinction  which  Jerome  had 
been  the  first  to  draw;  and  without  using  the  term 
Apocrypha  (its  reticence  in  this  respect  is  note- 
worthy}, spoke  of  them  as  "the  other  books,"  which 
were  not  Canonical,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  used 
"  to  establish  anv  doctrine."  Practically,  however,  the 
Church  of  England,  by  appointing  lessons  to  be  read 
from  some^  of  the  books,  both  in  the  older  and,  in 
a  more  limited  measure,  in  the  more  recent  lectionary, 
has  treated  the  books  in  question  with  more  honour 
than  any  other  Reformed  Church;  and  with  some  of 
her  leading  divines — e.^.,  Cosin — ^the  term  '*deutero- 
canouical  '*  has.  commended  itself  as  more  accurately 
describing  their  character  than  the  more  familiar 
Apocrypuk 

XIX.  English  VeraLons  of  the  Old  O^esta- 
ment.— The  histoid  of  the  English  translations  of 
the  Old  Testament  may,  for  our  present  purpose, 
be  very  briefly  told.  In  Wycliffe's  version  tiie 
Old  Testament  was  assigned  to  his  friend  and  disciple 
Nicholas  de  Hereford,  out  the  work  was  apparently 

*  In  the  claasiflcatlon  of  the  Tridentine  list  of  books,  1  Esdras 
sEsra  of  the  Authorised  version,  2  Esdras=Nehemiah.  while 
8  and  4  Esdras  answer  to  the  1  and  2  Esdras  of  the  English 
Apocrypha. 


interrupted,  probably  by  a  citation  to  appear  before 
Archbbhop  Arundel,  in  ▲.D.  1382,  and  ends  abruptiy 
in  the  middle  of  the  Epistle  of  Baruch.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  revised  by  Kichard  Purvey  in  a.d.  1388, 
and  took  its  place  in  what  was  commonly  known  as 
Wjcliffe's  Bible.  It  was  based  entirely  on  the  Ynlgate, 
neither  Hebrew  nor  Greek  being  at  that  time  acces- 
sible to  En£[lish  students ;  and  a  crucial  instance  of  this 
appears  in  its  rendering  of  Gren.  iii.  15,  as  "  she  shaJl 
trede  thy  head."  The  statement  in  the  preface,  "  that, 
by  witnesse  of  Jerom,  of  lire  "  (Nicholas  de  Lyra,  the 
great  medisBval  commentator),  "  and  other  ezpositoures, 
the  tezte  of  our  boke  discordeth  much  from  the  Ebrew," 
shows,  however,  a  consciousness  that  sometliing  more  was 
wanted,  and  that  the  true  idea  of  a  translation  implied 
that  it  should  be  made  from  the  original  The  wo»  of 
Tyndale  was  naturally  concentrated  chiefly  on  the  New 
Testament,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  throughout 
his  writings  that  he  had  studied  Hebrew  with  a  view 
to  the  tnmslation  of  the  Old.  As  a  first  experiment 
he  published  a  translation  of  Jonah,  and  (circ.  1530-1) 
this  was  followed  by  the  Pentateuch.  He  did  not 
proceed  further.  Traces  of  his  labours  as  a  student  are 
found,  however,  in  many  casual  notes  throughout  his 
later  works;  in  a  table  of  Hebrew  words,  with  their 
meanings,  prefixed  to  his  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch; notably  in  a  remark  (preface  to  Obedienee  of 
a  ChrisHan  Mam)  which  shows  how  fully  he  had 
entered  into  the  genius  of  the  language:  "The  pro- 
perties of  the  Hebrew  tongue  agreetii  a  thousand  time 
more  with  the  English  tiian  with  the  Latin.  The 
manner  of  speaking  is  in  both  one,  so  that  in  a  thousand 
places  thou  needest  not  but  to  translate  the  Hebrew 
word  for  word." 

The  work  which  was  thus  begun  by  Tyndale  was  taken 
up  by  Coverdale.    His  aim,  however,  was  a  less  lofty 
His  translation  did  not  profess  to  be  made  from 


one. 


the  original  text  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  "  from  the  Douche  and  the  Latine,"  i.e.,  from 
Luther  and  the  Ynlgate.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
he  attained  in  the  course  of  his  labours  a  wider  faiow- 
ledge  than  that  with  which  he  started,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Cromwell  {Bemains,  p.  492.  Parker  Soc.)  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  acquainted  **  not  onl^  with  the  standing 
text  of  the  Hebrew,  but  with  the  mterpretation  of  the 
Ghaldee  and  the  Greek"  {i,e.,  with  the  Tai^nms  and 
the  LXX.),  "and  with  the  diversity  of  reamng  of  aU 
texts."  Luther's  version  was,  however,  dominant  in 
its  influence.  Thus,  to  ffive  a  few  examples  of  special 
interest: — ^"Oush,"  which  in  Wydiffe,  Tyndale,  and 
the  Authorised  version,  is  uniformly  rendered  '*  Ethio- 

fia,"  is  in  Coverdale  "the  Morians'  land,"  after 
luther's  "Mohrenland"  (=:land  of  the  Moors)  (Ps. 
Ixviii  31 ;  Acts  viii.  27,  Ac,),  and  appears  in  this  form 
accordingly  in  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 
The  proper  name  Bab-shakeh  passes,  as  in  Luther» 
into  "  the  chief  butler  "  (2  Elings  xviiL  17 ;  Isa.  xxxvL 
11).  In  making  the  sons  of  David  **  priests  "  ^2  Sam. 
viii.  18)  he  followed  both  his  authorities.  "Shiloh,"  in 
the  prophecy  of  Qen,  xlix.  10,  becomes  "  the  wortiiy," 
after  Luther's  "  der  Held."  "  They  houghed  oxen " 
takes  the  vjLftce  of  "  they  digged  down  a  wdl,"  in  Qen, 
xlix.  6.  The  singular  word  "lamia"  (=4i  vampire 
sorceress  that  sucked  the  blood  of  children)  is  taken 
from  the  Ynlgate  as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
nim  ("wild  beasts"  in  Authorisea  vernon)  in  Isa. 
xxxiv.  14.  The  "tabemade  of  witness,"  where  the 
Authorised  version  has  "congregation,"  shows  the 
same  influence.  It  was  perhaps  under  the  same  guid- 
ance that  his  lansuage  as  to  the  Apocrypha  lacks  the 
sharpness  of  that  of   the   more  zealous   Reformers. 
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Bameh  is  placed  with  the  Oanonical  books  after 
LamentatiQiiB.  Of  the  rest,  he  says  that  "  they  are 
placed  apart,"  as  "  not  held  in  the  same  repute  "  as  the 
other  Scriptures;  but  this  is  only  becanse  there  are 
"dark  sayings"  in  them,  which  seem  to  differ  from 
the  ''open  Scripture."  He  has  no  wish  that  they 
"  dionla  be  despised  or  little  set  by."  **  Patience  and 
fltndy  would  show  that  the  two  were  agreed." 

CoYerdale's  yersion  was  first  printed,  probably  at 
Zurich,  in  1535 ;  other  editions  appeared  in  1537, 1539, 
1550, 1553.  The  plural  form  **  Biblia  "  appears  in  the 
title-page — ^possibly,  howerer,  in  its  later  use  as  a 
singnhur  feminine.  There  are  no  notes,  no  chapter. 
heMinffs,  no  divieion  into  verses.  The  letters  A,  B,  0, 
D,  in  ute  maivin,  as  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  auwors,  are  the  only  nelps  for  finding  places. 
Marginal  references  point  to  parallel  passages.  The 
Old  Testament,  especially  in  Genesis,  has  the  attrac- 
tion of  wood-cuts.  Each  book  has  a  table  of  contents 
prefixed  to  it. 

In  the  year  1537  a  large  folio  Bible  appeared,  as 
«dited  and  dedicated  to  the  king  by  Thomas  Matthew. 
No  one  of  that  name  appears  at  all  prominently  in  the 
religious  history  of  the  period,  and  this  suggests  the 
inference  that  the  name  was  pseudonymous,  adopted  as 
A  veil  to  conceal  the  real  translator.  There  is  abundant 
eyidence,  external  and  internal,  identifying  this  trans- 
lator with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr  (n  the  Marian 
persecution,  and  a  mend  ana  disciple  of  Tyndala  As 
far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  haye 
been  based,  but  withan  independent  study  of  the  Hebrew, 
upon  the  previous  vernons  of  Tyndale  (so  &r  as  that 
eictended)  and  Goverdale.  Signs  of  a  more  advanced 
knowledge  are  found  in  the  explumtions  given  of  tech- 
nical woras  connected  with  the  Psalms,  Neghioth,  Shig- 
gaion,  Sheminith,  &c.  Ps.  ii  is  printed  as  a  dialogue. 
The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letten  are  prefixed  to  the 
verses  in  the  acrostic  chapters  of  Lamentations.  Re- 
ference is  made  to  the  Ghaldee  paraphrase  (Job  vL), 
to  Babbi  Abraham  (Job  xix.),  to  Kimchi  (Ps.  iii.).  After 
being  printed  abroad  as  far  as  the  end  of  Isaiah  it  was 
taken  up  as  a  business  speculation  by  Grafton  and 
Whitchurch,  the  king's  printers,  ana  patronised  by 
Cranmer  and  Cromwell.  Thro^h  their  mfluence,  and 
probably  through  the  fact  that  Rogers'  name  was  kept 
m  the  background,  it  obtained,  in  spite  of  notes  which 
were  as  strongly  Protestant  as  any  of  Tyndale's,  the 
king's  sanction,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  oxdered  to  be 
placed  in  every  church  at  the  cost  of  the  incumbent 
and  the  parishioners.  It  was  accordingly  the  first 
Authorised  version. 

Tavemer's  version  (1539),  based  upon  "  the  labours 
of  others,"  whom,  however,  he  does  not  name,  was  pro- 
bably undertaken  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
more  moderate  Reformers,  who  were  alarmed  at  the 
vehemence  of  some  of  Rogers'  notes,  and  yet  wished 
for  a  more  accurate  version,  and  one  more  definitely 
based  upon  the  original,  than  Ooverdale's.  It  left  no 
marked  impress  on  the  theology  or  literature  of  the 
time,  and  its  chief  interest  lies  perhaps  in  the  fact  that, 
al<nie  of  all  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  it  was 
the  work  of  a  layman. 

In  the  same  year  as  Tavemer's,  and  coming  from  the 
ssme  press,  appeared  an  English  version  of  the  Bible, 
in  a  more  stately  folio,  printed  after  a  more  costly 
fsahion,  bearing  a  higher  name  than  any  previous 
edition.  The  title-page  is  an  elaborate  engraving, 
the  spirit  and  power  of  which  indicate  the  hand  of 
Holbein.  The  King,  seated  on  his  throne,  is  giving 
the  Verhwn  Dei  to  the  bishops  and  doctors,  ana  they 
distribute  it  to  the  people,  wnile  bishops,  doctors,  and 


people  are  all  joining  in  cries  of  VivcA  Bex,  It  declares 
the  Dook  to  be  "  tm^  translated  after  the  verity  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,"  by  "divers  letumed  men, 
expert  in  the  foresaid  ton^pies."  A  preface,  in  an 
edition  of  1540,  with  the  mitiak  T.  0.,  implies  the 
archbishop's  sanction.  In  a  later  edition  (Nov.,  1540) 
his  name  appears  on  the  title-page,  and  the  names  of 
his  coadjutors  are  given,  Cuthbert  (Tonstal),  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Ni<£olas  (Heath),  Bishop  of  Bochemr. 
In  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  there  is,  as 
the  title-page  might  lead  us  to  expect,  a  greater  display 
of  Hebrew  than  in  any  previous  version.  The  booln 
of  the  Pentateuch  have  their  Hebrew  names  given, 
BWeshUh  ("In  the  beginning")  for  Grenesis,  VeUa 
Bh'moih  ("  And  the  names ")  zor  Exodus,  and  so  on. 
1  and  2  Chronicles,  in  like  manner,  appear  as  Dihre 
Saiamim  ("Words  of  days").  The  strange  mistake 
caused  by  the  substitution  of  Hcigioqrapha  for  Apo- 
cryphck,  iar  which  this  version  is  memoraole,  has  been 
alreiady  noticed.  The  sanction  given  to  the  book,  and  the 
absence  of  an^  notes  (though  a  marginal  hand  [j|6P] 
indicated  an  intention  to  supply  uem  some  day), 
naturally  gave  it  a  greater  popularity  than  had  been 
acquired  by  any  previous  version.  In  1541  it  appears 
as  **  authorised,"  to  be  "  used  and  frequented  "  in  eveiy 
church  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  the  Authorised  ver- 
sion of  the  English  Church  till  1568,  the  interval  of 
Mary's  reign  excepted.  From  it  were  taken  most,  if 
not  all,  the  portions  of  Scripture  in  the  Prayer  Books 
of  1549  ana  1552.  The  Psalms  as  a  whole,  the  quota- 
tions from  Scripture  in  the  HomiUes,  the  sentences  in 
the  Communion  Service,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere, 
still  preserve  the  remembrance  of  it. 

Cranmer's  version,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  more 
sEcalous  Reformers.  Its  size  made  it  too  costly.  There 
were  no  explanatory  or  dogmatic  notes.  It  followed 
Coverdale  too  closely,  and  &iled,  therefore,  in  spite  of 
the  profession  of  the  title-page,  to  represent  the  Hebrew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  or  the  Greek  of  the  New.  The 
English  refugees  at  Geneva  accordingly — among  them 
Whittingham,  Goodman,  Pullain,  Sampson,  and  Cover- 
dale  himself— undertook  the  task  of  making  a  new 
translation  of  the  whole  Bible.  They  enteredon  what 
they  call  their  "  great  and  wonderful  work  "  with  much 
**  fear  and  trembung."  It  occupied  them  for  more  than 
two  years.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  at  G^eva 
in  1557 ;  the  whole  Bible  in  1560.  Of  all  the  versions 
prior  to  that  of  1611  the  Geneya  gained  the  most 
general  acceptance.  Not  less  than  eighty  editions  were 
printed  between  1558  and  1611,  and  it  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  ^e  Authorised  version. 
The  causes  of  this  popmarity  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
volume  was,  in  all  its  editions,  cheaper  and  more  port- 
able— a  small  quarto,  or  octavo,  instead  of  the  large  folio 
of  Cranmer's  **  Great  Bible."  It  was  the  first  version 
that  laid  aside  the  obsolescent  black-letter,  and  ap- 
peared, though  not  in  all  the  editions,  in  Roman  type, 
it  was  the  fint  which,  following  the  Hebrew  example, 
recognised  the  division  into  verses,  so  dear  to  preachers 
and  to  students.  It  was  accompanied,  in  most  of  the 
editions  after  1578,  by  a  Bible  iHctionary  of  consider- 
able merit.  The  notes  were  often  really  helpful  in 
dealing  with  the  difficulties  of  Scripture,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  spiritual  and  evanfelicaL  It  was,  ac- 
cordingly, the  version  specially  aSopted  by  the  great 
Puritan  party  throufi^h  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth 
and  far  mto  that  ox  James.  In  regard  to  the  Old 
Testiwient  it  may  be  noted  that  it  attempted  to  repro- 
duce the  exact  form  of  Hebrew  names,  such  as  Izhak 
(Isaac),  Jaacob,  and  Ihe  like.  The  English  edition, 
published  by  Barker,  became  popularly  known  as  the 
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"Breeches"  Bible,  from  its  use  of  that  word  instead 
of  "  aprons  "  in  Gon.  iii.  7. 

Archbishop  Parker,  though  he  had  supported  an 
application  from  the  publisher  of  the  Greneya  Bible  for 
a  ucence  to  reprint  in  12mo,  was  not  satisfied,  and 
eontemplated,  as  he  stated  at  the  time,  "one  other 
special  Bible  for  the  churches,  to  be  set  forth  as  eon- 
Tenient  time  and  leisure  should  permit."  In  the 
meantime,  he  said,  "it  would  notning  hinder,  but 
rather  do  good,  to  have  diversity  of  translations  and 
readings  "  (Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  iii.  6).  With  the 
help,  accordingly,  of  eight  bishox»,  with  some  deans 
and  professors,  Granmer's  Bible,  which  was  ayowedly 
taken  as  the  basis,  was  carefully  revised,  and  the  booc 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  folio  in  1568.  It  was 
adorned  by  portraits  of  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  with  a  map  of  Palestuie,  with  not  a  few 
wood  engrayings,  with  an  elaborate  set  of  genealogical 
tables,  prepared  by  Speed  the  antiquary,  under  the 
direction  of  Hugh  Brou^hton,  the  greatest  Hebrew 
schohur  of  the  century.  It  adopted  we  verse  division 
of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Alone  of  all  the  versions  it 
classified  the  books,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, under  the  headings  of  legal,  historical,  sapiential, 
and  prophetical.  like  the  Geneva,  it  aimed  at' a  more 
accurate  representation  of  the  Hebrew  of  Old  Testa- 
ment names,  as,  e,g.,  in  Heva  (Eve),  Isahao,  Urijahu. 
The  bulk  and  cost  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  tendeid  to 
eonfine  its  use  to  the  churches,  in  all  of  which  it 
was  ordered  to  be  used.  It  never  entered  into  any- 
thing like  a  practical  competition  with  the  Geneva 
version. 

Of  the  Donay  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  pub- 
lished in  1609,  by  Boman  Oatholic  scholars,  as  the 
complement  of  the  Bhemish  New  Testament  of  1582, 
there  is  not  need  to  say  much.  It  was  based  on  the 
Yulgate,  not  on  the  Hebrew.  The  style  was  disfigured 
by  TOdantic  Latinisms,  and  strange  "  ink-hora  "  phrases. 
It  left  no  mark  on  the  thougln  and  language  of  the 
English  people. 

rnie  history  of  the  Authorised  version  of  1611  pre- 
sents,  in  one  respect,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  history 
of  those  which  had  preceded  it.  They  had  an  average 
duration  of  about  ten  years  each,  and  each  then  gave 
way  to  its  successor,  it  has  commanded  the  reverence 
and  admiration  of  all  English-speaking  nations  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  naif.  Till  within  the 
last  ten  years  no  attempt  even  has  been  made  at  a 
revision.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  just  claims 
to  this  reverence.  If  it  did  not  bear  the  impress 
of  the  genius  of  a  single  mind,  as  TVndale's  did, 
it  was,  to  balance  that  defect,  the  outcome  of  the 
labours  of  scholars  far  more  numerous  and  better 
qualified  than  had  ever  been  joined  together  before  for 
a  like  purpose.  The  list  of  the  forty-seven  members 
of  the  revising  company  included  well-nigh  every  man 
of  scholarly  mark  in  England.  Andrews,  Sluravia, 
Overal,  Montagiie,  and  Barlow  represented  the 
*< higher"  party  in  the  Ohurch;  Beinolds,  Ghaderton, 
and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.  Oulture  and  scholar- 
ship unconnected  with  party  were  represented  by  Sir 
Henry  Savile  and  John  Boys.  It  was,  perhaps,  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  revisers,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
acceptance  of  their  work,  that  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  task  of  translating,  and  avoided  the  risk  and 
responsibility  of  interprethig.  Had  they  given  notes 
after  the  manner  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  they  would 
certainly  have  offended  one  school  of  thought  in  their 
own  generation,  and  might  have  laid  a  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  those  that  were  to  come.  In  that  case 
we  might  have  had  the  tremendous  evil  of  a  whole  body 


of  exegesis  reflecting  the  Galvinism  of  the  Synod  of 
Dort,  tke  absolutism  of  James  I.,  the  high-fiying  prelacy 
of  Bancroft.  Ab  it  was,  they  left  the  work  of  we  inter, 
preter  free  and  unfettered  for  all  time  to  come.* 

In  that  part  of  their  work  with  which  we  are  now 
more  immediately  concerned,  the  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  translators  of  1611  were  relativdymore 
successful  than  in  dealing  with  the  New.  The  Hebrew 
scholarship  of  the  time  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  th» 
Greek,  and  the  reverence  which  men  felt  for  what  wa» 
known  in  their  controversies  with  Bome  as  the  "  Hebrew 


verity"  made  them  look  to  the  original  text  as  the 
of  tbieir  work,  caring  little  for  the  LXX.  or  the  Yuknte. 
Maldng  allowance  for  the  inherent  difficulties  of  their 
work,  wey  succeeded  in  a  marvellous  degree  in  repro* 
ducin^  the  loftiness  and  grandeur  of  the  prophets  and 
psalmists  of  Israel,  and  through  that  success  have 
enriched  the  thoughts  and  language  of  the  theological, 
and  even  of  the  non-theolofficu,  literature  of  England^ 
They  did  not,  however,  claim  finality  for  their  work, 
and  those  who  would  urge  that  cliam.  now  on  their 
behalf,  as  a  bar  to  furuier  revision,  are  unfaithful 
at  once  to  their  teaching  and  their  example.  It  cannot 
be  questioned  that  their  work,  excellent  as  it  was,  i» 
yet  capable  of  immovement.  The  labours  of  Gesenius, 
and  Fiirst,  and  Ewald  have  given  us  better  lexicons 
and  grammars  than  those  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  literature  of  England,  and  yet  more  of  G^ermany, 
presents  a  vast  mine  of  exegetical  apparatus,  which 
cannot  be  without  an  influence  for  gooa  upon  the  work 
of  revision.  The  company  of  revisers  to  whom  the 
Old  Testament  has  been  committed  represent  a  higher 
average  of  Semitic  scholarship  thui  that  of  1611.  The 
comparative  scantiness  of  variations  in  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  comparative  simplicity  of  Hebrew  grammar, 
free  their  work  from  occasions  of  controversy  and 
ofFence  which  have,  rightly  or  wrongly,  proved  a 
hindrance  to  the  general  acceptance  of  the  Bevised 
version  of  the  New.  The  edition  of  the  Bible 
published  in  1876  by  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode» 
"with  various  readings  and  renderings  from  the  best 
authorities,"  under  the  editorship  of  Messrs.  Cheyne, 
Olarke,  Driver,  and  Goodwin,  may  perhaps  be  fairly 
taken  as  giving  a  forecast  of  what  may  be  expected  as 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  revisers ;  and  those  wha 
have  studied  that  volume  will  acknowledge  that  the 
forecast  is,  at  least,  promising,  that  we  may  look  for 
light  thrown  in  upon  obscurities,  for  loyalty  to  the 
past,  for  pure  and  idiomatic  English. 

XX.  The  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament.— Such,  briefly,  is  the  history  of  the 
volume  which  we  have  come  to  know  throughout 
Christendom  as  the  Old  Testament.  It  remams,  in 
conclusion,  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  nature  of  its 
claims  on  the  attention  of  the  tiioughtfnl  reader,  and 
the  temper  in  which  it  should  be  studied.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  if  it  came  before  us  only  as 
embodying  all  that  remains  of  the  literature  of  Israel 
in  its  brightest  and  palmiest  days,  it  would  have  for  us 
an  inter^  beyond  that  which  attaches  (with  the  one 
excention  of  the  New  Testament)  to  any  other  of  what 
are  nown  as  the  sacred  books  of  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  something  more  than  a  collection  of 
liturgical  hymns  like  the  V  edas  of  India,  or  the  Zend. 
Avesta  of  the  Farsees;    something  more  than  the 

*  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  for  muoh  of 
the  information  as  to  the  English  versions  of  the  Bible,  to 
the  article  Version,  Avihorited,  in  Bmith's  DietUmarn  cf  the 
Bible,  and  to  the  works  on  the  same  saldeot  hy  Dr.  Westoott 
and  Dr.  Moolton. 
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uttenmoes  of  a  mngle  mind,  reflecting  its  TKrionB  moocLs 
and  phases,  like  the  Koran,  or  imxt  the  proverbial 
maxims  which  represent  the  teaching  of  Conf  ndns,  or 
the  mystic  legenoiB  which  make  np  the  sacred  books  of 
Buddhism.  It  represent*,  to  say  the  least,  the  whole 
life — political,  relurioos,  and  literary— of  a  people  of 
singular  giftis,  ana  it  has  sustained  the  life  of  that 
people  through  the  long  succession  of  centuries.  It 
embodies  their  strivings  after  wisdom,  their  aspirations 
after  the  Eternal,  their  belief  in  a  Divine  order  asserting 
itself  among  the  disorders  of  mankind.  It  has  formed 
the  basis  ot  a  religi<ni  wider  than  its  own,  and  through 
Christendom  has  permeated  tibe  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  most  dyilisiBd  portion  of  mankind.  It  has  iSt 
its  impress  upon  their  laws,  their  polity,  their  creeds. 
Were  it  nothing  more  than  this,  it  would  deserve  and 
would  Tepay  the  study  of  any  thouKhtful  student  of  the 
religionshistory  of  mankind.  But  for  us  it  is  something 
more,  much  more,  than  this.  It  has  its  hif^iest  outcome 
in  the  life,  the  teaching,  the  ehaiacter  of  Uhrist,  and  of 
thoae  whom  He  sent  to  be  His  apostles  and  evangeUsts. 
That  life  and  character  were,  humanly  speaking, 
fashioned  under  its  influence ;  they  fulfilled  all  its  dim 
f  oreshadowings  and  ineztinguisbable  hopes,  stamped  it 
with  the  supreme  sanction  m  His  authority  as  a  Divine 
revelation  of  the  will  and  mind  of  Qod.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  a  foil  revelation,  for  God  **  had  provided  some 
better  thing  for  us  "  (Heb.  iL40),  and  He  who  had  "in 
sundry  times  and  divers  manners  "  spoken  in  times  past 
to  the  fathers  (Heb.  L  1),  spake  in  tne  last  days  to  us 
through  the  Son ;  but  it  was  taken  by  that  Son  Himself 
as  the  norm  and  standard  of  His  teaching  (Matt.  v.  17), 
as  prophetic  of  His  work  He  testified  that  Law  and 
Prophets  and  Psalms  spake  of  Him  (Luke  xxiv.  27 ; 
John  V.  39,  46),  that  tney  bore  their  witness  to  His 
Divine  Sonship,  that  thev  prophesied,  sometimes  dis- 
tinctl]^,  sometimes  in  paiaoles  and  dark  sayings,  of  His 
sufferings  and  death  and  resurrection.  Its  sayinj^ 
snatainra  Him  in  His  conflict  with  evil  (Matt.  iv. 
1—10;  Luke  iv.  1 — ^12),  in  His  endurance  of  shame 
and  obloquy  and  jpain  (Matt  xxvi.  54 ;  Luke  zziii.  37). 
Its  brightest  visions  oi  a  Divine  kmgdom  of  peace 
and  puity  and  blessedness  were,  "Ek  taught  men, 
riiiike  iv.  21),  realised  in  the  kingdom  mioh  He 
founded,  in  the  oompanj  of  believers  in  Him,  which, 
as  the  Church  of  the  hving  God,  was  founded  upon 
the  Eternal  Bock.  And  the  witness  which  He  uius 
bore  was  carried  on  br  His  Apostles.  They  taught 
men^  to  find  new  and  deeper  meanings  in  the  types  of 
Jewish  ritual,  in  the  aspirations  ofpsalmists,  m  the 
visions  of  prophets  (Epstle  to  the  Hebrews,  ptusim). 
For  them  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  "  able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation  through 
futh  which  is  in  Ohrist  Jesus,  and,  being  inspired  of 
God,"  were  "  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
eorrection,  for  instruction  in  righteousness  (2  Tim. 
fiL  16, 17).  They  taught  that  prophet^  *'came  not  of 
old  time"  (or  intifeed  at  any  time)  "  bv  we  will  of  man, 
but  that  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  tney  were  borne  on 
by  the  Hofy  Smrit "  (2  Pet  i  21). 

"LoBpired  ox  God."  That  thou^t  has,  we  know, 
been  fruitful  in  many  controversies.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  have  been  theories  of  inspiration  which 
have  minimised  or  eicluded  the  human  element ;  which 
have  made  prophets,  lawmers,  aposties,  evangelists, 
only  the  machines  through  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
ntteced  His  own  words ;  Mid  have  seen,  accordingly,  in 
eveiT  statement  of  fact  as  regards  history  or  nature,  an 
oiaele  of  GkMl  not  to  be  questioned  or  debated ;  in  the 


title  even  of  every  book,  that  which  was  a  bar  to  any 
inquiry  into  its  authorship  or  date.  On  d  priori 
grounds  it  has  been  argued  that  a  revelation  from  G<m1 
must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  include  all  tiie  sub- 
ordinate accessories  that  cluster  round  it,  that  it  was 
not  worth  giving  at  all  unless  it  were  infallible  in 
everjrthing.  That  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration 
has,  it  is  believed,  but  little  to  recommend  it,  except 
that  it  meets  the  craving  of  men  for  an  infaUible 
authori^ ;  and  that  craving,  as  we  know,  goes  farther, 
and  leans  to  a  demand  for  sn  infallible  interpreter  of 
the  infallible  book.  The  d  priori  assumption  goes 
beyond  the  limits  of  what  is  m  itself  reasonable  and 
right.  We  are  in  no  sort  judges,  as  Bi^op  Butler  has 
taught  us  (assuming  that  God  willed  to  impaurt  to  man- 
kind a  knowledge  of  Himself),  of  the  methods  and  the 
forms,  the  measures  and  decrees  in  which  that  know- 
ledge  would  be  imparted  (Antilogy,  ii  6).  And  the 
theory  is,  to  say  the  least,  at  variance  with  the  im- 
pression  made  on  us  by  the  books  themselves.  They 
bear,  as  strong^ly  as  the  books  of  any  other  literature, 
the  stamp  of  individual  character.  They  indicate,  in 
not  a  few  cases,  the  labours  of  compilation  and  editing 
which  brought  them  into  their  present  form.  Thev 
reflect  the  l£oughts  and  feelings  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  sevcMraUy  written.  They  are  from  first  to 
last  intensely  national  in  thdr  character. 

What  has  been  called,  in  contrast  with  this  hvpo- 
thesis,  the  theory  of  a  dynamic  inspiration  *  presenm,  it 
is  believed,  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem, 
one  more  in  harmony  with  reason,  with  anidogy,  with 
the  facts  of  the  case,  with  the  teaohing  of  t&  Bible 
itself.  The  term  requires,  it  may  be,  a  few  words  of 
explanation.  What  is  meant  is  this,  that  the  writers 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta  were  not  mere  ma- 
chines, but  men  of  like  passions  witii  ourselves;  each 
with  his  own  thoughts,  temperament,  character ;  each 
under  a  training  tiiat  developed  the  gifts  which  he 
thus  possessed  by  nature,  or  acquired  by  education  and 
experience ;  but  that  there  was,  mingling  with  and  per- 
meating all  that  was  essentially  his  own,  a  Power  above 
himself  quickening  all  that  was  true  and  good  in  him 
to  a  hiffher  life,  so  ffuiding  him  that  he  diathe  work  to 
which  he  was  called  faithnilly  and  well,  making  known 
to  men  what  he  was  commissioned  to  declare  as  to  the 
mind  of  Gk)d  and  His  dealings  with  mankind,  in  such 
form  and  in  such  measure  as  men  were  able  to  receive  it. 
On  this  view  of  the  ease,  eritidsm  may  enter  on  its  work 
free  snd  unfettered;  may  riffhtiy  stucfy  the  "  manifold," 
the  "  very  varied  "  wisdom  of  Grod  (Eph.  iii.  10)  working 
through  all  diversities  of  human  gifts  and  character ; 
may^  learn,  in  the  temper  of  a  reverential  courage,  to 
distinguish  between  ine  accidental  and  the  essential, 
the  lener  and  the  smni,  the  temporal  and  tiie  eternal. 
As  the  t<eaching  of  the  New  Testament  corrects  and 
oompletes  what  was  partial  and  imperfect  in  the  Old, 
even  in  relation  to  what  was  its  highest  subject-matter, 
so  the  student  of  science  and  his&ry  may  enter  on  his 
work  without  fear,  not  surprised  or  startled  if  he  finds 
in  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament  not  a  scientific 
aooonnt  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  and  the  history 
of  mankind,  but  broad  and  general  statements,  to  m 
recognised  hereafter  in  their  right  relation  to  the  per- 
fect Truth,  which  is  mighty  and  will  prevail. 

B.  H.  PLUMPTRE. 


*  See  espeoiallj-  Westoottrs  IMroduetUm  to  the  Study  of  the 
Ooapda  :  IntroduotUm. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    PENTATEUCH. 


Ths  Pentateneh  derives  its  name  from  a  word  in  the 
Greek  lai^naee  as  spoken  at  Alexandria,  siffnifying 
''the  fiye-fold  Dook,"  and  with  this  agrees  the  £&ct  iliat 
the  breaking  of  it  up  into  five  parts  was  apparently  the 
work  of  the  Alexandrian  translators.  Tne  tities  of 
these  xMffts  at  the  present  day  are  all  taken  from  their 
version,  the  LXX.,  while  in  the  Hebrew  itself  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  such  arrangement,  and  iliongh  the 
division  has  been  accepted  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
the  names  of  the  several  books  are  simply  the  opening 
words.  Thns  G(enesis  is  called  BerSskUh,  that  is.  In  the 
beginning ;  Exodus,  Eleh  Sh^moth,  Theseare  the  names ; 
L^ticns,  Wamkra,  And  he  called ;  Nimibers,  Bemid. 
bar.  In  the  wudemess ;  and  Deuteronomy,  Eleh  Had- 
ddlarvn^  These  are  the  words.  Evervwhere  in  the  Bible 
it  is  spoken  of  as  a  whole,  of  which  the  name  occurs 
once  ^y  before  the  Captivity,  in  2  S[inffs  xxii.  8, 
where  it  is  called  "  the  book  of  the  Tondv'  or  Law. 
Naturally,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  when  the 
state  had  to  be  reconstituted,  and  the  longly  office  was 
virtually  abolished  to  make  way  for  a  more  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  Mosaic  institucions,  a  more  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  it,  and  we  find  it  f uUy  described  as 
"the  book  of  the  Torahof  Moses,  which  Jehovah  had 
commanded  to  Israel "  (Neh.  viii  1),  and  as  **  the  book 
of  the  Torah  of  Jehovah  "  in  2  Ohron.  xvii.  9. 

At  that  period  we  have  full  evidence  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  accepted  by  Ezra  aoui  the  Jews  returning 
from  Babylon  as  the  fundamentsl  law  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  that  its  influence  was  so  paramount  that  the 
membiBTs  of  the  royal  family  laid  no  claim  to  the  throne 
of  David.  Jewish  tradition  also  asserts  that  Ezra  and 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  settled  the  texts  both 
of  it  and  of  their  other  Scriptmres,  and,  to  use  a 
modem  j^irase,  re-edited  them,  adding  many  remarks 
to  elucidate  the  meaning,  which  in  our  days  would  be 
placed  as  foot-notes  at  the  bottom,  but  wmch  were  in- 
oorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work.  Were  such  a 
thing  possible,  nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than 
for  us  to  possess  the  original  text  of  the  Pentateuch. 
Even  as  it  is,  the  vocabu&rv  is  to  some  extent  different 
from  that  of  later  books,  and  there  still  remain  numerous 
traces  of  archaic  grammatical  forms  and  inflexions  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  later  times,  even  though  the  Maso- 
rites  have  done  much  to  obliterate  them,  fiut  when  we 
find  that  the  autograph  copies  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles, 
which  existed  in  Tertullian's  days  {Teirt.  de  PrasBcrip. 
xxxviA  have  long  passed  awav,  we  must  be  content  with 
the  Old  Testament  as  we  fina  it,  though  the  hope  is  held 
out  to  us  of  the  discovery  of  copies  anterior  to  the 
Masoretic  Recension.  And  even  as  it  is,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  has  ever  been  falsified,  or  that 
it  was  treatiad  by  Ezra  with  an^rthing  but  the  most 
reverent  respect ;  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
the  LXX.  version  ^ove  to  demonstration  that  we  at 
this  day  have  the  Pentateuch  inst  as  it  was  several 
centuries  before  the  advent  of  Christ. 


Confessedly,  then,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  Penta^ 
touch  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses,  snd  as  given 
by  the  command  of  Jehovah.  (See  Neh.  viii.  f— 8.) 
We  find,  also,  that  the  reading  of  it,  witii  the  interpre- 
tation into  the  Aramaic  tongue,  occupied  a  whole  week 
(ibid.  18).  But  the  assertion  that  it  was  **  the  Torah 
of  Moses "  may  be  interpreted  in  two  ways.  It  may 
mean  that  Moses  was  the  virtual  author,  the  various  laws 
having  been  enacted  or  even  vrritten  by  him,  though 
the  collection  and  arrangement  of  the  book  was  left  to 
others ;  or  it  may  mean  tnat  he  was  also  the  actual  com- 

g>Ber  of  the  work,  and  that  at  his  death  he  left  the 
entateuch,  not  in  a  loose  and  scattered  condition,  but 
such,  in  the  main,  as  we  now  have  it. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  us,  therefore,  first  of  all  to 
examine  the  evidence  of  the  book  itself,  and  we  find 
towards  the  end  of  it  a  most  important  passage.  In 
Dent.  TTTJ.  24 — ^26  we  read  that  "when  Moses  had 
made  an  end  of  vrriting  the  words  of  this  Torah  in  a 
book  until  they  were  finished,"  he  commanded  the 
Levites  to  **  take  this  book  of  the  Torah  and  put  it  by 
the  side  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant."  Now  these 
words  show  that  Moses  did  not  leave  lus  laws  un- 
arranged,  but  himself  collected  them.  There  is  pre- 
viousfy  allusion  made  to  the  practice  of  Moses  to  keep 
writtcoi  accounts  of  memorable  events,  as  in  Exod.  xvii. 
14,  where  in  the  Hebrew  we  are  told  not  of  "  a  book," 
but  of  "  the  book,"  the  official  record  of  Israel's  doings. 
In  a  similar  manner,  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  27,  Num.  xxxiii.  2, 
we  find  the  assertion  that  the  more  important  events 
which  took  place  in  the  wilderness  were  recorded  in 
writing  by  tne  commandment  of  Jehovah.  But  the 
evidence  of  the  present  passage  is  much  more  express, 
for  it  speaks  of  Moses  completing  the  writing  of  the 
Torah.  It  no  longer,  however,  sj^aks  of  the  book,  but 
of  a  boohf  as  if  mm  the  official  narratives  and  other 
sources  Moses  had  compiled  and  dig^ested  into  one 
volume  both  the  historv  of  Israel's  selection  to  be 
GkxL's  people,  and  also  the  laws  by  which  tliey  were  to 
be  governed.  This  book  is  also  referred  to  in  Deut. 
xvii.  18.  The  autograph  copy  of  Moses  was  to  be  laid 
up  "  by  the  nde  of  the  Ark "  (Deut.  xxxi.  26) ;  but 
"  the  priests,  the  Levites  "  were  also  to  have  a  copy  for 
their  use,  and  of  this  again  a  copy  was  to  be  made  for 
the  king's  guidance. 

The  meaning  of  the  words  in  Deut.  xxxi.  seems 
plainly  to  be  tnat  the  actual  writing  by  the  hand  of 
Moses  ceased  at  the  end  of  chap.  xxx.  FoUowinflr  it» 
we  have  in  the  other  four  chapters  a  history  of  his  last 
days,  and  especially  of  the  appointment  of  Joshua  to 
be  his  successor.  There  are  also  preserved  in  them 
^*  the  song  of  Moses,"  and  "  the  blessing  wherewith  he 
blessed  the  children  of  Israel "  before  lv£  death.  These 
two  compositions  would  probably  be  on  separate  rolls, 
and  ma^  have  been  for  many  years  the  companions  and 
occupation  from  time  to  time  of  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness.    It  would  only  be  after  their  solemn  delivery  at 
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the  dose  of  bis  life  that  they  would  be  reverently 
added  to  the  Torah,  together  ?rith  the  account  of  the 
prophet's  last  actions,  and  of  his  death.  The  person 
who  was  charged  to  do  this  was,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Syriac  Church,  Moses'  successor,  Joshua, 
for  to  their  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  this  Note  is 
always  attached,  that  it  was  "  written  by  Moses,  but 
arranged  and  completed  by  Joshua  bar  Nun  his  mini- 
ster. Moses  may  even  haye  often  employed  him  as 
his  scribe,  just  as  Jeremiah  employed  tiaruch,  and  as 
St  Paul  constantly  used  the  hanas  of  others.  But  the 
testimony  of  the  liook  itself  is  full  and  complete  as  to 
the  authorship  of  MoseS)  and  we  may  add  m  passing 
that  we  know  of  no  one  except  Moses  who  could  have 
written  a  psahn  so  sublime  as  that  in  chap,  zxzii.  The 
author  of  it  stands  on  a  level  as  high  as  that  of  David 
and  Isaiah,  and  such  writers  are  not  produced  every 
day,  and  are  each  too  strong  and  masterly  for  any  one 
but  themselves  to  have  wrinen  their  compositiona. 

It  does  not,  of  course,  follow  that  we  have  the  Pen- 
tateuch just  in  everv  minute  particular  as  it  left  the 
hands  oz  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  we  must  therefore 
examine  the  limitations  of  such  changes.  It  seems, 
then,  to  have  been  the  case  that  additions  were  made 
to  certain  documents  to  comj^te  them.  Thus,  for 
instance,  I  have  shown  the  probabiUtv  of  the  two 
ffenealosies  contained  in  Gen.  xxxvi  31—43  having 
Been  added  in  later  times.  And  nothing  was  more 
natural;  for  the  Pentateuch  was  a  great  document, 
and  the  titie-deed  of  the  nation's  possession  of  PiJes- 
tine;  and  the  records  contained  in  it  would  from 
tune  to  lime  be  completed  and  brought  down  to 
later  times  by  proper  authority.  With  regard  to  the 
work  of  Ezra,  we  can  well  understand  iStA  after  so 
great  a  calamity  as  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
we  burning  of  the  Temple,  one  of  the  most  pressinjg^ 
needs  of  &e  nation  would  be  a  correct  copy  of  their 
Law.  Fortunately  there  had  been  an  interval  of  eleven 
years  between  the  canying  away  of  Jewish  captives 
oy  Nebuchadnezsear  and  the  fall  of  Zedekiah,  and 
during  this  period  there  had  been  a  thriving  com- 
muni^  of  exiles  growing  up  at  Babylon,  to  whose 
pety  the  prophet  Jeremiah  makes  frequent  reference. 
One  of  their  first  cares  would  be  to  supply  themselves 
with  copies  of  their  Law,  but  many  of  these  would 
be  made  hurriedly,  and  "Exn,  in  his  anxiety  to  make 
the  people  understand  their  Tonh  (Neh.  viii.  1 — 8), 
would  also  certainly  endeavour  to  give  them  a  text 
as  correct  as  possible.  In  this  work  he  was  assisted, 
according  to  Jewish  tradition,  by  three  pr^hets, 
Haggai,  S^hariah,  and  Malachi,  by  the  prince  Zerub- 
hahSu  the  high  priest  Jeshua,  tlie  son  of  Jozedek, 
and  others,  to  the  number  in  all  of  twelve.  A  full 
account  of  this  tnulition  is  given  b^  Buxtorf ,  in  his 
Tiberias,  chap,  x.,  with  the  authorities  in  proof  of 
it  It  was  accepted  by  St.  Jerome,  and  is  too  rea- 
sonable in  itselx,  and  too  directly  confirmed  by  the 
passages  in  Nehemiah  referred  to  above,  to  be  lightly 
disMarded.  Excepting,  however,  the  addition  of  notes 
by  £zra  and  the  men  S  the  Great  Synagogue,  and  the 
completion  of  documents,  we  can  find  no  trace  of  change 
or  alteration  in  the  text  as  written  by  Moses. 

It  has  been  thought,  however,  that  the  book  referred 
to  in  Deut.  xviL  18,  xxxi.  24,  26,  was  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  only.  In  the  LXX.  version  the  words 
in  chap.  xvii.  18  rendered  "a  copy  of  this  law"  are 
translated  by  "this  Deuteronomy.'  Jerome  also,  no 
mean  authorihr,  in  the  Yidnte  renders  them  "  a  Deu- 
teronomy of  this  law."  We  may,  however,  dismiss 
this  passage,  because  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
priests  may  have  had  an  abstnct  oi  the  law  for  thehr 


guidance,  which  contained  only  the  ritual  and  legal 
portions  of  the  Pentateuch;  and  ihat  the  king  was 
to  make  a  copy^  of  this  for  his  instruction  and  direc- 
tion in  giving  judgment  in  cases  brought  before  his 
tribunal.  But  neither  here,  nor  still  less  in  the  thirty- 
first  chapter,  can  I  see  any  probabilitv  of  "  this  book  ** 
being  that  of  Deuteronomy.  For  Deuteronomy  con- 
sists of  three  addresses  delivered  by  Moses  to  the 
people  at  the  very  end  of  their  forty  years'  wander, 
in^  in  the  wilderness.  There  had  probably  been  a 
sojourn  of  many  years  in  Eladesh  (Numb.  xx.  1), 
during  which,  while  the  headquarters  of  each  tribe 
were  with  Moses,  the  mass  ox  the  people  was  wan- 
dering in  search  of  pasture  for  their  flocks  in  the 
wildernesses  of  Paran  and  Zin.  At  the  end  of  this 
sojourn  Moses  made  preparations  for  the  conquest 
of  Palestine ;  but  it  was  probably  during  this  length, 
ened  period  of  repose  that  he  digested  into  one 
book  the  patriarchal  documents  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Egypt  (for  the  exodus  was  made  in 
so  orderly  a  manner,  and  with  such  careful  prepara- 
tion, though  hurried  at  last,  that  even  Joseph  s  bones 
were  not  forgotten),  and  iJso  the  written  records  that 
he  had  himself  made  of  the  events  of  which  he  had 
been  the  centre.  Probably  there,  too,  he  wrote  these 
addresses,  or  at  least  arranged  the  subjects  of  them; 
but  when  he  "made  an  ^d  of  writing  the  words 
of  this  law  in  a  book  until  they  were  finished,"  the 
reference  would  naturally  be,  not  to  the  three  addresses, 
which,  after  they  had  been  delivered,  would,  of  course, 
be  added  to  the  words  of  the  law,  but  to  the  whole 
history.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  already 
referred  to,  that  there  are  no  traces  in  the  Bible  itsea 
of  the  division  into  five  parts  made  by  tiie  translators 
of  the  TiTT,  And  granting,  as  we  do,  that  in  Deuter- 
onomy the  popular  side  of  we  Mosaic  ordinances  is  ex- 
hibited, and  their  more  kindly  and  social  aspect  made 
prominent,  as  was  natural  when,  in  his  last  addresses, 
the  prophet  was  commending  them  to  the  hearty 
acceptw^  of  a  stiff -ne^ed  and  wilful  people,  vet 
there  is  no  proof  that  Deuteronomy  ever  was  rogarded 
as  the  Torah  itself;  and  the  supposition  that  it  is 
meant  by  "the  Book  of  the  Torah"  in  2  Kings 
xxii.  8,  and  not  the  whole  Pentateuch,  is  based  upon 
no  other  foundation  than  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  does 
especially  refer  to  Deuteronomy;  and  it  is  a  con. 
venient  matter  for  the  critics  to  mid  some  one  to  whom 
they  ma^  assu^  a  deliberate  forgery. 

We  mid,  tnen,  the  assertion  in  the  Pentateuch  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship,  and  upon  this  point  we  must 
romember  that  the  forgery  of  writings  did  not  begin 
until  books  wero  marKetable  commMities,  aud  men 
made  mon^  by  their  sale.  literary  forgeries  are 
comparatively  modem  things,  and  the  art  was  first 
practised  on  a  large  scale  )^  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  In 
the  Bible  it  is  most  raro  u>  find  any  account  given 
either  of  the  writer  of  a  book,  or  of  the  droumstanoes 
under  which  it  was  composed.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  find  a 
time  when  the  forgery  could  have  been  made ;  for  after 
the  settlement  of  the  nation  in  Palestine  its  civilisation 
declined.  When  it  left  Egypt  its  chiefs  wero  men  who 
had  profited  necessarily  by  the  flourishing  state  of  litera- 
turo  there.  Not  a  year  passes  without  fresh  proofs  being 
brought  to  light  of  the  greatness  of  that  "  wisdom  dc 
the  Egyptians,"  in  which  Stephen  tells  us  that  Moses 
was  learned  (Acts  vii.  22).  But  thero  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  laraeUte  chiefs  wero  dependent 
upon  the  Egyptians  for  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
writing.  Not  only  had  Abraham  been  brought  up  at 
a  place  whero  writing  was  in  daily  use,  but  it  was 
no  unknown  matter  m  Palestine.     The  Phosniciana 
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not  only  introdaced  their  alphabet  into  Greece,  bnt 
were  the  inyentors  of  parchment  prepared  from  the 
skins  both  of  sheep  and  goats  {Merod.  v.  58).  The 
introduction  of  writmg  materials — so  portable  compared 
with  the  old  tablets  of  clay— mnst  have  done  mach  to 
popularise  literary  arts,  and  even  more  so  must  the 
use  of  papyrus  m  Egypt  It  was  not  so  much  the 
discovery  of  printing,  as  of  paper,  which  broof  ht  the 
darkness  of  mediseyal  times  to  a  close.  Ab  long  as 
the  material  was  so  expensiye  as  parchment,  copying 
by  hand  was  not  more  costly  than  printing  would  nay e 
been;  for  it  is  the  multiplication  of  copies,  by  reason 
of  our  possession  of  an  inezpensiye  material,  that  makes 
the  printing  of  books  so  cheap.  But  parchment  was  a 
great  improyement  upon  the  materials  preyiously  in  use, 
and  the  method  of  preparing  it  would  not  haye  been 
inyented  unless  there  had  heen  a  demand  for  a  oonye- 
nient  writing  material.  Accordingly,  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  the  Hittites,  who  were  the  leading  people 
of  Palestine,  are  repeatedl^r  mentioned  both  as  scribes 
and  as  authors ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  ^e 
document  referred  to  in  Gen.  zziii.  17,  and  which  has 
all  the  exactness  of  a  wriUen  contract,  was  a  ooyenant 
between  Abraham  and  the  chiefs  of  this  yeiy  nation. 

We  si^ppose,  howeyer,  that  no  one  now,  after  the 
flood  of  light  thrown  upon  ancient  Chaldea  and  Egypt, 
and  stiQ  more  recentir  upon  the  nation  of  the  Hittites, 
doubts  the  fact  that  Hoses  and  all  high-born  Israetit^M 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing ;  or  eyen 
that  the  Semitio  race  was  in  adyance  of  most  other 
nations  in  this  respect.  As  the  words  for  ink  and  hooh 
Uepher,  comp.  the  name  of  the  Hittite  town,  Eiijath- 
Sepher,  Introd.  to  Genesis,  p.  9)  are  common  to  almost 
all  the  Semitic  dialects,  we  need  feel  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  it  was  a 
Semitic  people  who  inyented  a  writing  material  capable 
of  being  made  into  books,  and  also  the  sim^e  oontri- 
yances  for  inscribing  characters  upon  it.  iBut  their 
yerb  "  to  write,"  like  those  in  Greek  and  Latin,  means 
to  cui  in,  or  dig,  and  belongs  to  the  older  age,  when 
the  materials  for  writing  were  either  of  day  or  plaster 
(still  used  in  Deut.  xxyii.  2),  or  tablets  of  wood  or 
metal  (la.  yilL  1,  where  the  word  rendered  roU  is  a 
metal  plate),  or  the  smoothed  surface  of  rocks  (Job  xix. 
24).  But  after  the  conquest  of  Palestine  tJie  Israelites 
seem  to  haye  gradually  declined  in  all  the  arts  of 
ciyilisation.  Deix)rah,  indeed,  appears  as  an  educated 
woman ;  and  we  find  that  the  priests  had  preserved  at 
Shiloh  writing  and  other  remains  of  more  polished 
days.  But  when  we  read,  in  the  song  of  Deb(»ah,  of 
Zebnlon  producing  men  who  "  handto  the  pen  of  the 
writer"  (Judges  y.  14),  most  persons  are  aware  that  the 
words  really  mean  "the  sceptre  or  baton  of  the 
musterers"  of  the  army,  (ienerally  the  book  of 
Judges  describes  the  Isradites  as  haroly  bestead,  and 
constantly  fighting  for  their  very  existence ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  &ys  of  Samuel,  the  great  restorer  of  Israel, 
that  we  find  tne  civilisation  of  the  nation  reviving,  and 
Samuel  himself  writing  *'  the  manner  of  tiie  kingdom 
in  a  book,  and  laying  it  up  before  Jehovah  "  (1  Sam. 
X.25). 

Samuel,  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  trained 
from  his  early  infancy  in  the  tabernacle  of  Shiloh, 
undoubtedly  oould  have  written  the  Pentateuch  as  fax 
as  acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  writing  and  Hterary 
compoeition  go.  We  will  suppose  even  that  the  do. 
cuments  brought  by  Moses  out  of  Egypt,  and  the 
memorials  written  by  his  hand  in  the  wuaemess,  were 
all  stored  up  at  Shiloh,  and,  therefore,  that  he  possessed 
that  knowledge  of  Egjnpt  which  is  so  marked  an 
element  of  the  Pentateuch ;  but  if  80»  what  object  could 


Samuel  have  had  in  falsifying  those  documents,  and  in 
asserting  that  Moses  himseS  had  made  them  into  a 
book  P  The  knowledge  of  Egypt  and  of  the  Sinaitic 
wilderness  manifested  in  the  Irentateuch  is  abundant 
and  precise.  If,  for  instance,  we  take  the  plagues  of 
Egypt,  we  find  that  almost  every  one  of  mem  is 
founded  upon  natural  occurrences  there,  utterly  un- 
known in  Palestine ;  and  that  the  Divine  intervention 
consisted  in  the  intensifying  of  their  force,  and  in  thdr 
rapid  sequence.  But  Siunuel  could  have  had  no 
personal  knowledge  of  these  Egyptian  phenomena,  nor 
of  the  many  Egyptian  customs  referred  to  in  the 
Pentateuch,  exact  paraUels  to  which  are  to  be  found  in 
books  like  Brngsch  s  History  of  Egypt  and  Wilkinson's 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Anctenl  Egyptians.  Even 
in  the  hands  of  practised  forgers  there  are  sure  to  be 
numerous  unintentional  proofs  of  the  want  of  personal 
knowledge,  of  the  misuse  of  knowledge  obtainea  second, 
hand,  and  of  the  obtrusion  of  ideas  taken  from  the 
state  of  things  among  which  the  forger  was  living. 
The  more  the  Pentateuch  is  searched  by  hostile  critics, 
and  supposed  examples  of  this  ignorance  brought  forth 
and  examined,  the  more  dear  becomes  the  proof  that 
the  writer  had  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with 
Egnmt  and  with  the  wilderness  ox  SinaL  And  so  exact 
ana  mtimate  is  this  knowledge,  tiiat  we  look  in  vain 
elsewhere  for  a  person  or  an  a^e  when  it  would  have 
been  posrible,  without  records  wntten  in  Egypt,  to  have 
composed  this  book. 

If,  however,  Samuel  found  Mosaic  documents  in  the 
tabemade  at  Shiloh,  and  rescued  them,  and  subse- 
quently compiled  them  into  a  ydnme,  then  we  have  in 
tne  Pentateuch  substantially  the  work  of  Moses ;  but  we 
fail  altog^her  in  finding  a  reason  why  this  great  and 
good  man  should  deliberately  represent  his  own  work  aa 
uiat  of  another.  For  though  the  restorer  of  Israd,  he 
nowhere  appears  as  the  rearer  of  the  Mosaic  instdtu- 
tions.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  occasions  in  which, 
as  in  the  offering  of  sacnfices,  he  does  not  conf  onn  to  the 
Mosaic  Law.  On  no  occasion  do  we  find  him  en- 
deavouring to  restore  a  central  place  of  worship,  such  as 
was  contemplated  by  Moses,  and  had  existed  at  Shiloh. 
On  the  coiArary,  the  ark  was  left  b^  him  at  Ejrjath- 

i'earim  for  twenty  years ;  and  it  was  mrst  Saul,  and  then 
)ayid,  who  restored  to  it  something  of  its  Mosaic  import- 
ance.  There  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic 
Law  and  institutions  in  the  time  of  Samud,  but  they  are 
never  obtruded  upon  our  notice,  and  must  be  searahed 
for.  The  great  work  of  Samud  was  the  foundation  of 
the  schools  of  the  prophets.  The  need  of  them  was 
forced  upon  his  attention  by  the  decay  of  the  nation 
in  all  literary  arts,  but  even  here  he  did  not  build  upon 
the  old  lines.  It  was  not  men  (A  the  tribe  of  Levi 
whom  he  diose  for  his  purposes ;  on  the  contraiy,  the 
doors  of  entry  to  his  schools  stood  open  to  alL  Nor  was 
it  at  a  central  sanctuary  that  he  gathered  the  flower  of 
the  nation  round  Idm  to  instruct  them  in  the  learning 
which  he  had  been  taught  at  Shiloh.  Nor  do  we  find 
in  the  Pentateuch  any  preparations  for  Samud's  woik, 
or  allusion  to  it.  It  was  distinctly  an  addition  to  the 
Mosaic  institutions,  and  was  forced  upon  Samud  by 
the  lapse  of  the  nation  into  barbarism. 

At  the  return  from  Babylon  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  keep  exactly  to  the  Mosaic  lines,  but  never  he- 
fore.  For  what  we  have  said  of  Samuel  holds  good  of 
the  times  of  the  kings.  There  never  was,  until  the  re- 
turn from  exile,  any  age  in  which  the  Law  of  Moses 
commanded  the  umvenal  assent  of  the  people.  In  the 
times  of  the  judges  the  anarchy  and  distress  of  the 
nation  were  too  great;  and  subsequently  the  kings 
may  have  regarded  the  Mosaic  Law  as  a  matter  to  be 
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left  to  the  priests.  They  certainly  do  not  seem,  as  a 
rule,  to  hare  observed  the  precept  in  Dent.  xviL  18, 
which  required  each  one  of  them  to  write  oat  for 
himself  a  copy  of  the  Levitical  Law.  Written  copies 
were  probably  rare,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  was 
preserred  by  its  being  learnt  by  heart  in  the  prophetic 
schools.  Many  critics  have,  in  fact,  made  this  their 
main  gronnd  of  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentatonch.  They  have  said,  that  had  it  existed  in  the 
times  of  the  kings,  there  mnst  have  been  a  more  com- 
plete observance  of  it.  But  the  attempt  thus  made  to 
assign  a  later  date  to  its  fabrication  is  itself  met  in  the 
most  complete  way.  For  we  have  clear  proof  that  it 
existed  nnder  the  kings,  not  only  in  Jadah  bat  also  in 
Israel. 

This  proof  consists  partly  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  Levitical  Law  is  referred  to  by  the  prophets  Hosea 
and  Amos.  The  former  was  a  contemporary  of  Isaiah, 
bat  was  an  Israelite,  and  addressed  his  words  entirely 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes.  Amos  was  himseu 
a  member  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah,  bat  his  mission  was  to 
Israel,  and  he  too  prophesied  in  the  days  of  Jero- 
boam IL,  whose  victories  extended  the  empire  of 
Samaria  to  the  widest  limits  to  which  it  ever  attained. 
Now  these  two  prophets,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
few  chapters  refer  to  a  large  namber  of  the  most 
distinctive  points  in  the  m>oks  of  Leviticas  and 
Deateronomv.  I  shall  not  enter  minately  into  this 
argoment,  becaase  it  has  been  demonstmted  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  by  Bishop  Brown  in  the  Intro- 
daction  to  the  Pentatencn  in  the  Speaker's  Commentary. 
He  has  shown  there  that  throughout  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  and  especially  in  these  prophetical  books, 
there  is  a  perpetoal  reference  to  the  Mosaic  Iaw. 
Beginning  with  the  book  of  Joshua,  he  carefully 
examines  each  subsequent  scripture,  and  shows  that 
the  Pentateuch  underlies  the  wnole  of  them,  and  that 
its  very  words  were  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
writers.  Probably  only  a  few  picked  men  could 
read  and  write.  We  know  how  in  mediasval  Europe 
these  arts  became  rare;  and  the  result  necessarily  was 
that  the  influence  of  the  Ohristian  Scriptures  diminished, 
but  it  never  entirely  ceased.  In  Judah  and  Israel 
probably  the  want  of  education  was  far  greater;  still, 
even  there,  copies,  we  may  be  sure,  of  their  sacred  books 
existed,  if  not  generally,  yet  at  the  chief  prophetic 
schools,  and  neiuier  the  knowledge  of  them  nor  their 
influence  ever  entirely  died  out. 

But  there  is  a  second  dear  proof  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  known  and  received  in  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  namely,  that  of  this  book  aSme  there  exists, 
first,  copies  written  in  the  Samaritan  characters ;  and 
secondly,  a  translation  into  the  Samaritan  dialect.  It 
is,  unfortunately,  here  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  certain 
conclusions,  because  there  exists  no  critical  edition  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but,  like  the  LXX.,  the 
Peshito-Svriac,  and  the  Vulgate,  scholars  are  content 
to  leave  tne  text  in  uncertain^,  though  materials  have 
in  some  cases  been  cdlected  for  future  use ;  nearly 
twenty  manuscript  copies  are  known  to  exist  in  Europe 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  the  only  text  avaU- 
able  for  use  is  that  in  WiJton's  Polyglot ;  *  while  even 
greater  obscurity  rests  upon  msny  questions  connected 
with  the  Samaritan  Targum.  Whue  no  book  is  read 
and  studied  as  the  Bible,  yet  not  one  tithe  of  the  care 
and  labour  devoted  to  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 


*  Mr«  Petermaim  is  now  pnhH»hfag,  at  Berlin,  an  edition  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  and  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Nntt  has 
edited,  from  a  Bodleian  MS.,  some  fiafl^mentB  of  a  Samaritan 
Targum,  with  an  interesting  introduction  treating  upon  Sama- 
ritan history  and  literature. 


has  been  expended  upon  these  versions,  which,  from  the 
absence  of  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts,  are  our  most 
important  means  for  verifying  the  text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament Scriptures. 

Still,  some  things  are  certain.  For,  first,  these 
Samaritan  manuscripts  are  written  in  the  same  cha- 
racters as  those  used  dv  the  Jews  before  the  Babvlonian 
exile.  Even  in  Jerusalem  the  use  of  their  old  alphabet 
did  not  immediately  die  out ;  for  the  inscriptions  upon 
the  Maocabean  coins  are  still  in  the  Samaritam  c&Bir- 
acters,  though  the  Babvlonian  square  writing  mi^  have 
superseded  it  for  ordinary  purposes.  In  tiie  Talmud 
(Tnct.  Sanhedrin  xxi.  b)  it  is  said,  that  "  whereas  the 
Torah  was  originally  g^ven  to  Israel  in  the  Hebrew 
writing,  and  the  holy  language,  in  the  days  of  Ezra  tiie 
Israelites  changed  it  into  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the 
Aramaic  language."  As  the  words  Hthrew  writing 
might  be  emuvooil,  the  Babbi  goes  on  to  explain  it  by 
a  term  which  signifies  that  found  in  these  Samaritan 
copies  of  the  Law.  But,  besides  this  change  of  the 
characters,  we  notice  that  the  authorship  also  of  the 
Chaldee  Taiffum  is  referred  to  Ezra.  But  both  asser- 
tions must  oe  taken  in  a  very  limited  sense.  Hie 
Chaldee  paraphrase  undoubtedly  grew  out  of  ihe  custom 
begun  by  Ezra,  of  translating  the  Torah,  tiiat  is,  the 
Pentateuch,  into  the  A  ramaic language,  that  the  people 
mi^ht  understand  the  sense  (Neh.  viii.  8).  But  cen- 
turies passed  away  before  it  was  committed  to  writing 
under  the  name  of  "the  Targum  of  Onkelos."  All, 
nevertheless,  that  Onkelos  did  was  to  give  in  written 
form  that  wldch  had  long  been  handed  down  by  tradition ; 
and  one  reason  which  probably  moved  him  to  it  was, 
that,  though  in  the  great  schoob,  like  that  of  l^berias, 
there  was  an  exact  nowledge  of  the  text,  yet  that  else- 
where variations  were  growing  up.  Just,  then,  as  tiie 
Aramaic  jfiaraphrase  was  the  work  of  centuries,  though 
it  began  in  the  customs  of  Ezra,  so  it  was  but  slo^y 
that  the  new  writing  took  the  place  of  the  old,  and  the 
use  of  the  sacred  characters  was  probably  long  retained 
in  the  copying  of  the  Scriptures,  even  though  the  more 
easy  method  of  writing  was  growing  into  common  use. 
So,  in  the  Syriac  Church,  the  Estnmgelo  character  was 
still  employed,  both  for  the  Scriptures  and  ritual  books, 
long  after  simpler  alphabets  were  in  other  matters 
universally  prevalent. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
is  written  in  the  old  charactersf  does  not  settie 
its  date.  The  Sunaritans  may  have  obtaindl  it  from 
Ezra,  or  even  at  some  later  period;  but  noijiing  is 
more  probable  than  that  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 
remained  in  Israel  after  the  deportation  bv  Shalmanezer 
of  the  ten  tribes.  The  schools  of  the  prophets  had  been, 
from  the  days  of  Elijah,  particularly  strong  there,  and 
we  have  seen  that  Hosea  knew  the  Pen&teuch  well, 
and  that  most  of  the  Levitical  institutions  were  observed 
by  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Jehu,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
considering  that  they  had  been  placed  upon  the  throne 
by  Elijah^  influence.  When  transcripts  of  these 
manuscripts  were  subsequently  made,  the  scribes  would 
be  sure  to  regard  Ezra's  text  as  the  most  correct  and 
authoritative,  and  its  readings  would  prevail  wherever 
Samaritan  prejudices  were  not  interfered  with.;^  But, 
passing  these  probabilities  by,  we  have  also  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  could  no 
more  understand  the  book  to  which  they  g^ve  complete 

t  Ancient  examples  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  Hoabite 
stone,  the  Hiloam  mscription  (b.o.  70D),  and  other  facsimiles,  in 
the  Oriental  Series  of  the  Palseographlcal  Societv. 

t  The  Samultan  Pentateuch.  neyerthele8&  has  a  text  so 
much  more  like  that  of  the  hXX.  than  the  Hebrew,  that  many 
scholars  have  concluded  that  the  LXX.  version  was  made 
from  a  Samaritan  manuscript. 
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allegiance,  than  conld  the  Jews,  and  that  they  too  had 
their  paraphrase.  There  is  mnch  obscurity  as  to  the 
history  of  this  version,  because  copies— of  even  fragments 
of  it — though  mnltiplying,  are  still  extremely  rare ;  bnt 
Gresenins  ^aces  its  date  abont  the  middle  of  the  first 
centnry  of  onr  era.  The  Targnm  of  Onkeloe  was  prob- 
ably not  committed  to  writing  until  a  centnry  later ;  for 
up  to  that  time  there  are  numerous  yariations  in  the 
citations  made  from  it  in  the  Talmud.  Such  was  sure 
to  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  nreservation  of  it  was 
entrusted  to  the  memory,  and  tnere  existed  opposini^ 
schools  of  interpretation ;  bnt  all  such  diyersities  would 
die  out  as  soon  as  the  Targnm  was  committed  to 
writing,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  leading  school. 
But  what  we  are  anxious  to  point  out  is,  that  in  both 
cases  the  thinsps  themselves  are  far  older  than  the  date 
when  they  took  written  form. 

It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  Samaritan  para- 
phrase,' as  long  as  it  was  a  matter  of  tradition,  would  be 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  Ghaldee  Targum,  as 
being  the  translation  of  the  greater  authority.  Such, 
in  fMt,  we  find  to  have  been  the  case.  Bnt  granting 
this,  there  stiU  remain  facts  of  which  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt.  We  cannot  doubt  bnt  that  "  the  book 
of  the  Torab  of  Moses  "  (Neh.  viii.  1),  was  the  authori- 
tative rule  of  faith  and  practice,  both  in  Samaria 
and  Jerusalem,  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  nor 
that  its  language,  nevertheless,  was  unintelligible  to 
the  mass  of  t^e  people,  and  that  the  custom  ^rew  up 
in  Judea  of  translating  it  to  them,  and  that  this  trans- 
lation gradually  became  fixed  and  settled,  and  finally  was 
committed  to  writing  as  the  Targum  of  Onkelos.  Ajs  this 
Targum  includes  the  whole  Fentateudi,  and  nothing 
besides,  it  also  seems  plain  that  the  Torah  of  Moses  was 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  andnot  someportionof  it.  Equally, 
too,  the  Samaritans  acknowledgea  the  Pentateuch  as 
their  one  sacred  book,  rejectinfi^  the  other  scriptures ; 
and,  moreover,  thev  adhered  to  tne  use  of  the  old  charac- 
ters  common  to  all  the  Jews  before  the  exile.  As  they 
too  could  not  understand  the  old  language,  they  likewise 
had  an  Aramaic  version  for  common  use,  aneeing  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  that  of  Onkelos.  But,  surely, 
neither  Jew  nor  Samaritan  would  have  accepted  a  book 
as  their  rule  of  faith,  and  as  the  national  law  in  civil 
matters  also,  unless  it  had  held  that  same  position  in 
previous  tune.  It  was  the  strictness  of  the  Mosaic 
ijaw  in  the  matter  of  mixed  marriages  which  made 
Nehemiah  drive  away  from  Jerusalem  men  of  high 
nuak,  including  a  grandson  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib 
(Neh.  xiii.  28).  I&me  have  even  supposed  that  it  was 
tiiis  person,  caQed  by  Josephus  {AnHa.  xi.  7,  8), 
"  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest,  who  carried 
the  Pentateuch  to  Samaria,  and  tnat  his  father-in-law, 
Sanballat,  mac'*  3  him  there  high  priest  of  the  temple  on 
Mount  Gerizim.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  excise 
from  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  to  soften  down,  its  severe 
enactments;  nor  neither  would  he  have  carried  it 
with  him  into  banishment,  nor  would  the  Samaritans 
have  accepted  from  men  who  treated  them  as  an  inferior 
and  mongrel  race,  a  book  which,  while  attaching  to 
them  this  disgrace,  yet  claimed  their  obedience,  unless 
the  daims  of  that  hook  to  be  Israel's  law  were  inde- 
feasible.  Bnt  if  so,  we  reallv  carry  th^  Pentateuch 
hack  at  once  io  the  date  of  the  divided  kingdom. 
Jeroboam,  as  was  but  natural,  did  his  beet  to  weaken 
ibe  hold  ci  the  Mosaic  Law  upon  his  subjects ;  but  his 
method  was  not  the  abrogation  of  it,  but  the  substitution 
at  Bethel  and  Dan  of  cen^s  corresponding  to  Jerusalem , 
and  his  calves  were  imitations  of  the  cherubim  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  placing  of  the  ark  at  Jerusalem  had 
been  the  work  of  David,  and  probably  was  regarded 


with  hostility  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim,  as  being 
an  act  injurious  to  that  supremacy  which  they  had  ever 
claimed,  and  of  which  the  placing  of  the  ark  at  Shiloh 
had  been  a  symbol.  Politically,  therefore,  they  would 
approve  of  having  national  centres  of  worship,  and 
Bethel,  a  hobr  pGu»,  consecrated  by  Jacob's  dream 
there,  and  admirably  situated  on  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim  upon  the  high  road  to  Jerusalem,  and  distant 
only  twelve  miles  from  it,  was  chosen  with  consummate 
statesmanship  as  the  site  for  the  rival  sanctuary.  But 
so  strong  was  the  hold  of  the  Mosaic  Law  in  its  exact- 
ness upon  the  people,  that  not  only  the  Levites,  who 
were  displaced  by  the  throwing  open  of  the  priesthood 
to  all  afike,  but  all  the  best  of  the  people,  withdrew 
gradually  from  the  northern  Idii^om  and  settied  in 
Judah.  These  facts  are  indeed  given  in  the  Cbronicles 
(2  Ohron.  xi.  13 — 17),  which  were  compiled  from  old 
documents  after  the  return  from  exile,  but  they  account 
for  the  subsequent  strength  of  Judah;  nor  is  there  any 
doubt  but  that  the  numerous  authorities  thero  ref  ernra. 
to  were  records  kept  by  the  old  prophets,  and  that  the 
history  in  the  books  of  Ghromdes  was  copied  from 
them.  And  thus  we  find  no  period  between  the  return 
from  exile  and  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  when  such 
an  act  as  the  supposed  f  oigery  of  the  Pentateuch  could 
have  been  committed.  For  at  the  one  period  we  find 
Jew  and  Samaritan  agreeing  in  receiving  it  as  the  book 
of  Divine  Law,  to  wmch  their  obedience  was  due ;  and 
at  the  other  we  find  Jeroboam  constrained  to  set  up  an 
imitation  of  its  central  worship,  but  the  people  divided 
in  their  views,  some  accepting  his  institutions,  but  the 
more  religious  portion  even  abandoning  their  property 
that  thev  might  go  where  the  Law  of  Moses  was  more 
faithfully  kept.  Even  those  who  kept  the  annals  of  the 
kings,  and  who  were  far  less  influenced  by  respect  for 
the  Levitical  law  than  the  writer  of  the  Books  of  Chro- 
nicles, branded  Jeroboam  as  the  man  who  made  Israel  to 
sin,  because  for  worldly  policy  he  violated  the  religious 
ordinances  of  the  nanon.  Though  willing  to  break 
away  from  their  allegiance  to  David  and  his  house, 
large  numbere  were  unwilling  to  break  away  from  what 
was  far  older  than  David,  namely,  the  Mosaic  Law. 
Between  the  days  of  Jeroboam  ana  those  of  Ezra  there 
never  was  a  time  when  the  rival  kingdoms  would  have 
agreed  to  accept  as  their  national  law  anything  that  had 
not  been  handed  down  to  them  as  such  by  their  fathers 
from  immemorial  times ;  and  there  was  just  as  little 
possibility  of  this  agreement  after  a  rival  temple  had 
been  set  up  on  Mount  Qerizim. 

If,  nevertheless,  the  Pentateuch  be  a  forgery,  the 
earlier  chaptere  in  Genesis  could  have  been  forged  onlv 
after  or  during  the  exile  at  Babylon.  It  is  true,  indeea, 
that  the  Chaldee  legends  of  Creation,  of  the  Mood,  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  &c.,  have  come  to  us  from  Assyria,  but 
they  were  current  certainly  in  Babylonia  as  weU.  The 
whole  imaffery,  the  tree  of  Uf e,  the  cherubim,  the  sword 
of  flune  wmcn  turned  every  way,  the  site  of  Paradise, 
the  fashion  of  the  ark,  all  this  and  much  beside  is 
Chaldaic  to  the  uttermost ;  but  who  could  believe  that 
out  of  legends  so  grossly  polytheistic  as  those  lately 
brought  to  light  any  one  could  frame  a  history  so 
elevated  in  its  pure  monotheism,  so  grand  in  its  concep- 
tion of  the  manner  of  the  working  of  the  Most  High,  as 
these  firet  chaptera  of  the  Pentateuch  P  But  supposing 
that  this  stupendous  act  of  authorship  had  been  per- 
formed, we  come  in  the  course  of  a  few  chapters  to  an 
equally  exact  knowledge  of  ancient  Egypt.  Scene  after 
scene  is  presented  to  us  of  which  we  find  the  exact 
representations  existing  to  this  day  on  ancient  monu- 
ments. How  could  a  forger  at  Babylon  have  known  of 
themP    So  precise  is  this  knowledge  that  we  find 
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horses  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  in 
Jacob's  blessinff,  but  not  enumerated  among  the  gifts 
bestowed  by  Pharaoh  on  Abraham.  This  is  just  one  of 
the  points  in  which  a  forger  would  ful;  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  enumerated  horses  among  the  presents 
made  to  Abraham,  whereas  really  they  were  introduced 
into  Eg^t  in  the  interval  between  Abraham's  yisit 
and  Joseph's  betrayal  by  his  brethren.  We  find,  too, 
the  author  of  Gnosis  equally  accurate  in  his  description 
of  the  life  of  an  Arab  sheik ;  and,  finally,  he  takes  the 
chosen  race  down  to  ^Etgj^i,  and  is  just  as  exact  in  his 
knowledge  of  daily  life  there.  We  nave  referred  before 
to  the  plaffues  of  JSgypt,  and  to  the  natural  phenomena 
which  underlie  them;  luid  with  each  advance  in  our 
knowledge  of  Egvptian  manners  and  literature  the 
more  complete  is  the  confirmation  ^ven  to  the  exact- 
ness  of  the  picture  of  Egyptian  life.  But  soon  the 
scene  is  changed.  The  exodus  takes  place,  and  again 
there  is  the  same  accuracy  as  regards  the  desert. 
Professor  Palmer,  with  exceptional  tSlvantages  for  the 
examination  of  the  question,  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "whether  we  look  at  the  results  obtained  in 
physical  geography  alone,  or  take  into  consideration 
the  mass  of  ficts  wnich  the  traditions  and  nomenclature 
disclose,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  Sinai  expedition  do  materially  confirm  and 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  exodus"  (Palmer,  The 
Desert  of  the  Exodiu,  L  p.  279).  And  again,  "  In  the 
case  of  Sinai,  physical  facts  accord  with  the  inspired 
account "  {ibid?).  He  concludes  also  his  second  yolume 
by  saying  that  he  has  "  purposely  abstained  from  dis- 
cussing any  of  the  objections  brought  affainst  the  truth 
of  the  narrative  of  the  exodus,  because  he  believes  that 
gemaphical  facts  form  the  best  answer  to  tbran  all  "* 
tp.  530). 

Falsehood  is  sure  to  be  detected  by  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  and  a  forged  document  will  sooner  or  later 
have  the  yeil  stripped  away  from  it,  and  stand  forth 
in  its  hideous  baseness.  No  cleverness  can  prevent 
this.^  It  may  impose  U£<m  people  for  a  time,  but  when 
a  critical  examination  is  made,  a  hundred  proofs  are 
brought  to  liffht,  showing  the  date,  the  country,  and 
the  puroose  of  the  f orffer.  Nor  would  ihe  detection  be 
less  certain  if  the  Pentateuch  was,  as  others  suggest,  a 
curious  medley  of  many  different  ages,  and  of  works  by 
many  hands.  As  it  is,  the  Bible  stuids  oyer  upon  surer 
ffround  as  knowledge  grows.  Thus,  the  survey  of  the 
desert  of  the  exodus,  undertaken  hy  the  Ordnance 
Surv^  Department,  and  the  scientific  examination  of 
Palestine  so  thoroughly  carried  out  under  the  auroices 
of  the  committee  <n  the  Palestine  Exploration  fWd, 
haye  proved  that  the  geography  of  these  two  regions 
not  only  agrees  with  the  Biblical  account,  but  enables 
us  clearly  to  understand  narratives  which  before  were 
full  of  cGfficulty.  When  the  minute  criticism  of  Scrip- 
ture began,  the  critics  heaped  together  so  large  a 
number  of   specious   objections,  and   had   so   many 

Slausible  reasons  for  puttio«f  everythiuff  where  they 
id  not  find  it,  and  for  breanng  up  and  distributing 
among  a  host  of  people  f  who  had  never  been  heard 
of,  ^  what  had  come  down  to  us  as  one  work,  that 
believers  were  alarmed,  and  began  to  fear  that  the 
Bible  would  be  torn  from  them,  and  that  faith  would 
come  to  be  a  belief  in  that  which  their  reason  told  them 

*  While  this  is  goinff  to  preae  news  has  been  broucrht  of  the 
death  hy  violence  of  this  eminent  scholar,  whose  travels  in  the 
desert  of  the  exodus  have  confirmed  in  so  remarkable  a  man- 
ner the  trath  and  fidelity  of  the  history  of  Israel's  wanderings 
there,  as  given  in  the  Pentateach. 

t  ThnsSwald  distribates  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  among 
seven  diflbrent  authors,  and  tells  you  when  and  where  they 
lived. 


was  untrue.  Undoubtedly  we  have  had  to  part  with 
some  popular  interpretations  of  the  Scripture,  out  these 
were  no  more  part  of  Scripture  than  the  popular  theology 
of  Rome  which  rests  the  papal  claims  upon  an  interpre- 
tation  of  Matt.  xvi.  18,  or  puivatory  upon  1  Gor.  iu.  13 
— ^15.  But  the  examination  of  this  mass  of  objections, 
and  the  larse  and  rapid  srowth  of  knowledge,  have 
both  tended  to  place  the  Bible  upon  a  more  sure  founda- 
tion. As  we  know  more  of  the  history  and  g^eography, 
and  also  of  the  literature,  of  the  counmes  in  wmch  the 
scenes  of  the  Bible  are  laid,  we  are  ever  receiving  fresh 
confirmation  of  its  truth;  and  as  the  outwara.  and 
material  form  of  the  Book  in  which  God  has  enshrined 
His  truth  daily  receives  fresh  confirmation,  we  can  with 
more  undoub&ig  faith  rest  our  hearts  upon  those 
spiritual  verities  which  are  revealed  therein  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  souls. 

In  conclusion,  the  Pentateuch  covers  so  vast  a  space  of 
ffround,  takes  us  to  so  many  dissimilar  countries,  and  sets 
before  us  the  habits  and  manners  of  so  many  different 
races  of  men,  that  we  know  of  no  man  who  could  have 
written  it  except  Moses,  and  of  no  period  in  Jewish 
history  when  it  could  have  been  penned  except  when 
E^Tpt  and  the  wilderness  were  msh  in  the  writer's 
mmd.  It  is  not  worth  arguing  whether  Joshua  might 
not  have  compiled  it  from  records  left  bv  Moses, 
because  not  only  is  this  contradicted  by  the  testimony 
of  all  future  times,  but  it  makes  Joshua  deliberately 
tell  a  falsehood  in  saying  that  Moses  was  the  author 
(Deut.  xxxi.  24),  without  the  slightest  purpose  or  object 
to  be  gained  bv  it.  The  book  would  stand  on  equally 
sure  footing  if,  as  some  think,  these  words  refer  only 
to  Deuteronomy,  and  the  rest  was  arranged  and  com- 
pleted by  Joshua  and  Eleazar.  But  I  can  see  littie 
proof  of  this,  though  probably  these  two  men  would 
cause  transcripts  to  be  made.  And  as  for  Genesis,  it 
seems  to  be  entirely  the  work  of  Moses ;  for  we  have 
there  knowledge  indieed  beyond  the  range  of  his  natural 
faculties,  and  which  tradition  would  not  have  handed 
down  correctly,  but  for  the  possession  of  which  he  satis- 
factorily accounts ;  for,  excepting  the  first  narrative  of 
creation,  he  describes  all  the  rest  as  tSldSth,  genealogi- 
cal documents,  which  he  did  not  compose,  out  from 
which,  usin^  mainly,  as  seems  certain,  their  very  words, 
he  com]piled  the  history  so  necessary  for  his  purpose,  of 
the  choice  of  the  family  of  Abraluun  to  be  Gx)d's  pe- 
culiar people  :  and  necessary  also  for  the  integrity  of 
Holy  Scripture;  because  wiuiout  the  Book  of  Genesis 
we  should  know  neither  what  was  the  end  and  object 
for  which  the  Israelites  were  made  into  a  nation,  nor 
what  was  the  blessing  which  God  through  them  was 
preparing  to  bestow  upon  mankind. 

Now  tiiese  documents,  Moses,  as  the  mler  of  the 
nation,  would  of  course  have  had  in  his  charge.  He 
had,  too,  at  E[adesh  Abundant  leisure  for  the  work.  No 
man  besides  was  so  thoroughly  permeated  with  the 
sense  of  Israel's  high  and  umque  calling.  He  had  the 
Uteraiy  ability  and  skilL  The  revelation  to  him  of  the 
name  I  AM  as  that  of  Israel's  covenant  Gk)d  accounts 
for  the  importance  attached  to  tiie  name  in  Grenesis,  and 
the  discrimination  in  its  use.  And,  finally,  his  posi- 
tion as  the  leader  of  a  discontented  people,  whom  he  had 
brought  out  of  Egypt  to  brave  haraships  in  the  wilder- 
ness, required  of  mm  the  proof  that  he  was  accomplish- 
ing the  original  puipoee  for  which  Abraham  had  been 
called  away  from  Ur,  and  his  race  made  into  a  great 
nation.  Aiid  if  Moses  wrote  Genesis  he  would  not  stop 
there,  but  would  naturally  proceed  to  digest  into  a  con- 
nected narrative  the  other  records  of  the  great  events 
of  which  he  had  been  the  eye-witness,  in  order  that  the 
nation  which  he  had  formed  might  be  impressed  with 
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the  sense  of  its  nearness  to  Jehovah,  and  of  the  work  it 
had  to  do  for  him. 

These  are  broad  and  solid  eonsiderations,  which  far 
oatweiffh  all  the  difficulties  which  critics  have  bronght 
forward  npon  the  other  side.  In  a  book  so  old  there 
must  be  difficulties,  and  we  cannot  tell  what  have  been 
its  fortones  dnrinff  the  vast  period  of  its  ezistoice. 
We  know  that  Groa's  providence  has  not  miracnloasly 
interfered  to  preserve  for  us  an  absolntely  oertain  text 
of  the  New  Testament.  At  this  very  time  a  warm 
controversy  is  raging  as  to  whether  that  text  is  to 
be  settled  by  the  authority  of  two  or  three  of  the  great 
uncial  manuscripts,  or  whether  we  are  to  abide  substan- 
tially by  that  oi  Erasmus,  founded  upon  what  was  the 
reoeivea  text  of  subseauent  times.  So,  too,  may  scribes 
have  made  errors  and  mistakes  in  copying  a  book  so 
vastly  more  ancient,  but  none  of  matenal  importance. 

For,  as  regards  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  claim, 
on  the  authority  of  the  LXX.,  combined  with  the 
Targnm  of  Onkelos  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and 
Targum,  that  we  have  the  Pentateuch  such  as  it  was  in 
Ezra's  days.  But  before  this  time  we  have  probabilities 
only,  and  such  slight  proof  as  arises  from  we  collation 
of  the  passages  in  which  the  Law  is  referred  to  with 
the  woros  of  the  Pentateuch  itseH  There  is  no  reason 
for  suppoong  that  there  was  ever  any  wilful  falsification 
of  the  natiomd  law;  but  it  has  passed  through  many  a 
trying  time,  and  we  do  not  know  how  manuscripts  were 
tieat^  in  those  old  days,  nor  how  many  of  the  illus- 
tratiye  notes  which  we  ascribe  to  Ezra  may  really  have 
been  added  long  before. 

But  thus  the  discoverr  of  the  "book  of  the  law"  in 
the  Temple  acquires  fresh  interest.  We  read  that  the 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  king  Josiah  of  the  reading  of 
the  denunciations  contained  therein  was  so  great  that 
he  rent  his  clothes,  and  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to 
inquire  of  Jehovah.  Now  it  has  been  well  pointed 
out*  that  this  is  an  argument  against  there  existing  a 
yery  considerable  knomed^  of  md  Pentateuch  in  those 
days.  Manasseh,  in  his  violent  and  persecuting  reign, 
haa  probably  destroyed  as  many  copies  of  it  as  ne  oomd 
find,  and  had  suppressed  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
Still,  even  so,  numy  would  survive  who  knew  the  Penta- 
teuch by  heart  nobably  one  important  part  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  these  schools  was  the  committal  to 
the  memory,  if  not  of  the  whole,  yet  of  large  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch ;  and  the  teachers  would  learn  it  in  its 
entirety.  The  priests  would  similarly  be,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  acquainted  with  it,  though  their  methods  of 
sacrifice  may  nave  been  mainly  learnt  by  practice. 
Now  Josiah  was  but  eight  years  old  when  he  restored 
the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  as  his  father,  Amon,  had 
"served  idols"  like  Manasseh  (2  Kings  xxi.  21),  but 
was  so  unpopular  that  his  own  servants  slew  him,  the 
king's  acts  at  first  must  have  been  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  counsels  of  the  pious  men  who  had  gathered  round 
him,  and  who  were  now  the  dominant  par^  because  of 
the  re-action  against  Amon.  It  is  prooable,  therefore, 
that  not  very  much  was  done  until  the  king  was  older, 
and  in  his  eighteenth  year  threw  the  whole  energy  of 
his  noble  chancter  into  tiie  work  of  reformation.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  the  copy  of  the  Torah  was 
found  in  the  Temple,  and  though  «fosiah  had  doubtless 
heard  portions  of  it  recited  before,  yet  now  for  the  first 
time  tne  whole  was  b^ore  him,  and  he  listened  with 
awe  to  the  threatenings  against  the  nation  in  case  it 
lamed  into  idolatry,  widch  were  actually  so  soon  to  be 
fulfilled.  These  uureatenings  are  indeed  contained  in 
Deuteronomy,  but  we  have  no  authority  for  dividing 

*8ee article PmUOeueh  in  SmUh'a  Dictionary  cfthe  BibU. 


this  portion  from  the  rest.  It  was  probably  the  whole 
Tonui  that  was  found,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  when  we  remember 
that  the  reign  of  Manasseh  lastea  fifty-five  years,  and 
that  he  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
Under  such  a  monarch,  at  a  time  when  books  were  very 
rare,  it  must  have  been  only  veir  old  people,  who 
belonged  to  Hezekiah's  days,  and  a  few  secretly  trained 
by  them,  that  would  still  have  the  Pentateuch  written 
in  their  memories. 

Now  if,  as  there  is  reason  for  sunposing,  this  was 
the^  autograph  copy  of  Moses  that  nad  b^en  laid  up 
beside  the  ark,  we  nave  every  probability  for  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  copies  of  the  Law  possessed  bj^  i^e  enles 
at  Babylon  had  a  text  founded  on  the  ori^pnal  manu- 
script. Most  other  copies  had  perished,  and  though 
this  was  doubtless  ~  reverently  stored  up  again  m 
the  Tem]^le  near  the  ark,  we  can  see  by  tbe  writings 
of  Jeremi^  that  he  had  dili^ntly  studied  it,  and  he 
would  take  care  that  those  m  captivity,  over  whose 
welfare  he  watched  so  carefully,  would  also  have  tran- 
scripts of  this  great  treasure.  And  thus  this  narrative 
gives  us  the  assurance  that  the  Pentateuch  has  come 
down  to  us  in  an  authentic  form.  No  doubt  this  par- 
ticular  copy  perished  when  the  Temple  was  burnt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  but  not  until  it  had  done  its  work. 
Nor  would  other  manuscripts  be  wanting;  for  as  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  arose  again  from  their  ruins, 
many  an  old  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  would  be  brought 
forth  from  its  niding-place.  There  may  have  been 
insertions  here  and  were  which  Ezra  regarded  as 
authorised  additions,  because  placed  there  by  propheti- 
cal hands.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
these  were  of  any  great  extent  or  importance;  and 
certainly  this  copy  found  by  Josiah  is  our  security 
that  we  have  the  work  of  Israel's  lawgiver  much  as 
it  left  his  hands.  The  idea  broached  l>y  some  that 
Jeremiah  forged  the  book,  and  that  it  was  therefore 
Deuteronomy  only,  is  disproved  by  the  character  of 
the  man,  and  by  tne  local  knowledge  which  is  as  re- 
markable in  Deuteronomy  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. 

There  are  numerous  other  considerations  which  all 
oonfinn  the  foregoing  conclusions,  but  to  which  we 
can  only  briefly  refer.  Such  ^ints  are  tiie  numerous 
divergences  between  the  Messing  of  Jacob  and  that 
of  Moam,  The  one  belongs  euctly  to  the  age  of 
the  Patriarch,  g^ves  vent  to  his  f eeungs  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  sous,  magnifies  Judah  as  the  future 
head  of  the  nation,  and  vet  shows  no  knowledge  of 
tiie  time  when,  under  Davio,  this  prediction  was  fulfilled. 
In  the  blessing  of  Moses,  Levi  stands  well  nigh  fore- 
most in  tibe  abundance  of  his  happiness,  while  Simeon, 
who  had  been  dassed  with  him  by  Jacob,  absolutely 
disappears.  Moreover,  Ephraim  holds  the  place  whid^ 
was  actuaOy  his  until  the  days  of  Davia;  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  tribes  is  different  from  that 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in  their  father's  e^es.  Authentic 
documents  are  sure  to  have  these  divergences,  and 
if  these  two  are  ffenuine,  they  were  separated  by  many 
centuries.  If  fabricated,  such  divergences  would  be 
avoided. 

We  find  also  that  the  family  of  the  lawgiver  ends 
in  obscurity,  while  that  of  the  brother  hol£  an  office 
of  neat  and  lasting  power.  The  headship  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  is  bestowed  by  Moses  upon  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  not  upon  his  own  children.  His  own  tribe, 
too,  is  represented  as  lying  under  Jacob's  curse.  This 
is  changed  into  a  blessing  but  the  Levites  remain 
destitute  of  all  political  importance ;  they  have  no  tribal 
government,  and  are  even  left  dependent  upon  the 
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goodwill  and  religions  feeling  of  their  conntrymen. 
As  the  resnlt,  Jeroboam's  auaige  of  policy  drives 
them  away  from  ten  of  the  trioes  in  poverty  and 
homiliation.  Now  this  dispersion  of  the  Ijevites 
throughout  the  tribes,  and  tne  refusal  to  them  of  a 
share  of  the  conquered  territory  in  Palestine,  is  ab- 
solutely unintelligible  upon  any  other  supposition  than 
that  they  had  more  than  an  equivalent  in  their  relinous 
privileges.  But  these  privileges  pre-suppose  the  Levi- 
tical  law,  and  represent  it  as  firmly  established  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Cauaan.  Levi  would  not  have  abandoned  his  tribal 
independence  and  his  share  of  the  oonauered  lands 
unless  the  Israelites  had  looked  upon  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions as  the  law  that  was  to  be  permanently  in  force 
throughout  their  territory. 

Aliments  such  as  this  might  be  greatly  multiplied ; 
but  I  will  only  add  that  the  silence  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  as  remarkable  as  its  knowledge  of  the  manners  and 
peculiarities,  and  the  physical  geography  of  the  many 
regions  it  describes  to  us.  There  is,  mdeed,  here  said 
to  be  an  exception.  For  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy 
the  probability  is  clearly  set  forth  that  the  Israelites 
would  not  be  content  with  that  somewhat  loose  organi- 
sation of  independent  tribes  which  Moses  arranged  for 
them,  but  would  demand  a  king.  But  they  Ym  seen 
Egypt  governed  by  a  king;  there  were  kings  in  all 
the  countries  round.  Moses  himself  had  been  kin^ 
virtually  (Dent,  zxxiii  5),  and  Balaam  had  described 
IsraeFs  greatness  by  representing  his  king  as  gpreater 
than  the  monarch  of  what  was  then  the  mighty  race 
of  the  Amalekites  (Numb.  xxiv.  7).  Moses,  surrounded 
by  nations  ruled  by  kings,  must  have  often  reflected 


upon  the  problem  of  the  national  government.  He 
deliberately  preferred  a  more  free  K>rm,  but  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  put  from  him  the  thought  of 
the  likelihood  that  the  nation  would  wish  for  and 
demand  a  form  of  government  which,  while  it  g^ve 
up  some  domestic  advantages,  was  all  important  in 
war.  The  miserable  state  of  things  under  tne  Judges 
actually  arose  from  the  want  of  a  strong  central  rule 
(Judges  xzi.  25),*and  would  have  been  avoided  if  Joshua 
had  Been  made  king,  or  probably  if  Gideon  had  not, 
out  of  regard  to  the  Mosaic  prmciples,  declined  the 
offered  crown  ^Judges  viii.  23).  But,  excepting  this 
foreboding  of  tne  longing  for  a  king,  the  Pentateuch 
has  no  afiusion  to  suosequent  evente  or  institutions. 
Even  prophecy,  which  in  time  became,  with  the  priest- 
hood and  the  king,  the  third  power  in  the  state,  has 
BO  allusions  made  to  it.  It  existed.  Moses  was  himself 
a  prqphet ;  the  seventy  elders  received  the  jb^  (Numb, 
xi.  16,  25),  but  onl^  on  one  special  occasion*  as  the 
proof  of  their  appomtment.  Of  it,  such  as  it  became 
after  the  time  of  Samuel,  there  is  no  single  word; 
and  generally  the  Pentateuch  is  true  to  its  own  time, 
and  contains  no  indications,  casual  or  otherwise,  of  any 
later  age. 

Granting,  then,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  the  text, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  a  work  written  more  than 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  difficulties  in  criticism 
and  interpretation,  yet  the  conclusion  seems  sure,  that 
we  have  m  the  Pentateuch  the  work  of  Moses,  and 
that  we  have  it  substantially  as  it  left  his  hands. 

*  The  words  rendered,  "tbej  did  not  cease,**  really  mean 
that  they  did  not  continue  to  prophesy. 
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Ths  Book  of  Genesis  is  a  record  of  the  highest  mterest, 
not  only  as  being  probably  the  oldest  writing  in  the 
world,  bat  also  because  it  is  the  foondation  upon  which 
the  whole  Bible  is  built.  As  well  the  Jewish  as  the  Chris- 
tian religions  have  their  roots  in  this  book,  and  there  is 
«Yen  no  doctrine  of  Christianitj,  however  advanced, 
which  is  not  to  be  found,  at  least  in  outline,  therein. 
Written  in  the  verjinfancj  of  the  human  race,  made  sub- 
ject,  as  are  all  the  Scriptures,  to  the  external  conditions 
of  their  times,  bearing  upon  its  very  surface  proofs  that 
the  art  of  writing  was  in  its  in&mcy,  and  the  sdence  of 
arithmetic  scarcely  advanced  beyond  its  first  principles, 
it  nevertheless  contains  the  germ  of  every  future  truth 
of  revelation,  while,  in  accordance  with  the  law  which 
regulates  the  growth  and  development  of  the  written 
Word,  it  never  goes  beyond  the  limits  which  were  after, 
wards  to  be  reached.  No  portion  of  Genesis  has  to  be 
ondtted  as  inconsistent  with  the  imth  which  was  sub- 
sequently to  be  revealed.  Necessarily,  the  truths  it 
teaches  are  imperfect  and  incomplete,  for  this  is  the 
rule  of  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  (Heb.  L  1) ; 
but  they  are  the  proper  preparation  for  the  brightening 
light  that  was  to  illuminate  the  world. 

This  consistency  of  Holy  Scripture  with  itself  is 
made  the  more  remarkable  by  the  fact  that  in  Genesis 
we  have  records  of  an  age  far  anterior  to  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  Though  the  hand  be  the  hand  of  Moses, 
the  documents  upon  which  the  narrative  is  founded, 
and  which  are  incorporated  in  it,  date  from  primssval 
times.  Upon  them  Moses  based  the  Law,  and  subse- 
quently the  prophets  built  upon  the  Pentateuch  the 
marveUous  preparation  for  Christ.  But  though  given 
thus  "by  diyerse  portions  and  in  diverse  manners," 
through  a  vast  period  of  time,  and  under  every  pos- 
sible variety  of  culture  and  outward  circumstance,  the 
Bible  is  a  book  which  from  first  to  last  is  at  unison 
with  itself.  It  grows,  proceeds  onward,  develops,  but 
4dwayB  in  the  same  plane.  It  is  no  national  antholc^, 
full  of  abrupt  transitions  and  violent  contrasts,  with  uie 
writinpi  of  one  age  at  variance  with  those  of  another, 
and  with  subsequent  generations  ashamed  of  and  de- 
strojrinff  what  went  b^ore.  Rather  like  some  mighty 
oak  it  has  growa  slowly  through  long  centuries,  but 
with  no  decaying  limbs,  no  branches  which  have  had 
to  Iw  lopped  away.  Christianity  has  developed,  also. 
Starting  from  a  far  higher  level,  and  amid  a  riper 
•cultme,  it  too  has  expan&d  its  creed ;  but  all  those  de- 
velopments  which  are  more  than  the  arrangement  and 
consistent  expression  of  its  first  teaching  are  rejected 
by  the  most  enlightened  portions  of  Christendom  as 
-oorruptjons  at  variance  witn  the  truth. 

Juaaism  also  has  had  its  development  in  the  Talmud, 
but  the  development  is  inferior  to  the  starting-point,  and 
is  mamd  by  a  curious  admixture  of  puerifity.  From 
<3eiiesis  to  Malachi  there  is  in  Holy  Scripture  a  steady 


and  homogeneous  growth,  advancing  upwards  to  a  stage 
so  high  as  to  be  a  fit  preparation  for  the  full  suushiuc 
of  the  Gospel;  and  in  the  Book  of  Gcnesb  we  find 
the  earliest  stages  of  this  work  founded  upon  pre- 
Mosaic  documents.  We  read  there  of  the  forming  of 
a  being  in  the  image  of  God,  of  the  fall  of  that  being, 
of  the  promise  given  of  restoration,  and  of  the  first  steps 
taken  towards  the  fulfilment  of  that  promise ;  and  not 
only  is  the  foundation  thus  liud  for  future  revelation,  but 
many  a  pregnant  hint  is  given  of  the  course  which  that 
revelation  would  follow.  But  though  thus  preserving 
for  us  records  of  vast  antiquity  the  Book  of  Genesis  is 
arranged  upon  a  definite  pl^.  Having  set  man  before  us 
as  the  goal  of  creation,  but  neverthekss  as  incapable  of 
serving  God  aright  and  of  saving  himself  by  his  natural 
powers,  and  thereby  attaining  to  the  end  and  purpose 
for  which  he  was  made,  it  next  lays  the  foundation  for 
the  ]^kn  of  supernatural  religion  by  the  promise  made  to 
Eve  in  the  very  hour  of  her  punishment,  of  a  Deliverer 
who  should  arise  from  her  seed.  Thenceforward  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  is  steadily  kept  in  view ;  and 
while  much  valuable  subsidiaij  knowleage  is  bestowed 
upon  us,  yet  so  directly  does  Moses  advance  onward  to 
his  purpose,  that  by  the  end  of  Genesis  we  have  the 
family  cnosen  to  be  tne  depositaries  of  revelation  located 
in  an  extensive  and  fertile  region,  wherein  they  were  to 
multiply  into  a  nation.  So  essential  is  the  Book  of 
Grenesis  to  the  Bible,  that  without  it  Holy  Scripture 
would  be  scarcely  intelli^ble :  with  this  introduction 
all  is  orderly  and  follows  m  due  course. 

As  regards  its  contents,  it  consists  of  an  account  of 
creation  given  in  chaps,  i. — ^ii  3,  and,  as  we  have  shown 
in  Excursus  D,  of  t^  histories,  called  in  the  Hebrew 
Toldothf  or  genealogies,  written  each  in  its  own  style, 
and  with  a  distinct  local  colouring,  but  with  evident 
marks  of  arrangement  for  a  settled  purpose.  To 
account  for  these  differences  of  style  numerous  theories 
have  been  devised,  one  of  which  especially  has  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  a  large  number  of  writers,  among 
whom  the  best  known  in  this  country  is  Bishop  Colenso. 
Discarding,  or  not  observing,  that  the  book  itself  asserts 
that  it  consists  of  eleven  parts,  the  beginning  of  each 
of  which  is  carefully  noted,  these  commentators  have 
attempted  to  divide  Genesis  into  portions  according  to 
the  prevalence  in  them  severally  oxthe  names  of  Elonim 
and  Jehovah.  With  this  theory  they  also  combined 
attempts  to  settle  the  dates  of  the  Mohist  and  the 
Jehovist,  generally  bringing  them  down  to  a  late 
period,  and  endeavouring  to  find  in  Holy  Scripture  some 
person  or  persons  who  might  be  credited  with  what  was 
virtually  a  forgery. 

This  theory  has  been  often  met  and  rdfuted  on  its 
own  ground;  but  this  is  an  age  of  a  most  rapid  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  and  the  exhumed  libraries  of 
ancient  Chaldca  and  Egypt  have  at  last  exhibited  to 
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our  wondering  eyes  records  parallel  to  those  which  we 
find  in  the  opening  book  of  Holy  Scripture.  Ortho- 
dox commentators,  like  Yitringa,  haa  indeed  long 
regarded  it  as  probable  that  "  Moses  had  certain 
records  or  traditions  referring  to  the  patriarchal  ages 
which  he  incorporated  into  his  hiatorj"  (Bishop 
Browne,  Bpeaker*»  Commentary,  p.  2);  but  there 
were  so  manj  difficulties  in  the  way  of  belieying  that 
even  the  art  of  writing  was  known  in  those  ancient 
days,  that  thoughtful  men  spoke  diffidently  on  a 
subject  so  obscure.  Often  was  the  lament  uttered 
that  we  had  no  contemporaneous  literature  that  would 
remove  some  of  the  durkness  which  enwrapped  man's 
early  hbtory.  But  the  light  has  now  come.  Written 
on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  clay,  and  therefore  virtually 
indestructible,  there  lav  beneath  the  mounds  that 
mark  where  populous  cities  once  occupied  the  Assyrian 
plains,  the  ubraries  of  famous  kings,  in  which  are 
found  not  only  translations  of  ancient  Accadian  * 
works,  but  written  records  of  a  king  of  IJr,  which 
are  said  by  Mr.  Sayoe  to  be  about  three  thousand 
years  anterior  to  the  Christian  era  (Chaldean  Account 
of  Oeneeia,  ed.  Sayce,  p.  24).  We  now  know  that 
writing  was  in  such  common  use  at  IJr  when  Abraham 
dwelt  there,  that  all  the  common  transactions  of  busi- 
ness were  inscribed  on  tablets,  and  numerous  specimens 
of  written  contracts,  contemporaneous  with  or  anterior 
to  the  days  of  Abraham,  may  now  be  found  among 
the  Assyrian  curiosities  in  our  libraries.  It  has  thus 
become  highly  probable  that  Abraham,  when  leaving 
that  great  and  cultured  mart  of  commerce,  IJr  of 
the  Uhaldees,  would  carry  his  library  with  him.  He 
left  IJr  for  religious  reasons.  Its  reli^^on  had  de- 
generated into  iaolatry,  and  we  find  in  the  Chaldean 
accounts  of  creation  and  of  the  flood  a  polytheism 
utterly  abominable.  Now,  whence  did .  Tenth  and 
Abraham  obtain  the  better  knowledge  which  made  them 
hate  idolatry,  and  abandon  thdr  homes  at  IJr  because 
of  its  growing  prevalence  there  P  What  answer  more 
probable  than  that  it  was  in  these  records,  which 
teach  so  nobly  and  impressively  the  unity  and  omni- 
potence of  the  Creator?  At  what  date  the  Semitic 
family  of  Eber  crossed  the  Tigris  and  migrated  to 
IJr  we  do  not  know,  but  they  found  there  in  the 
Accadians  not  a  Semitic  but  an  Elamite  race.  Pro. 
bably  they  tried  to  teach  them  the  great  truth  that 
Qod  is  one;  but  in  proportion  as  tne  people  there 
wandered  farther  into  idolatry,  so  would  they  nate  and 
persecute  an  alien  family  who  rejected  their  many 
gods;  and  as  the  result  Terah  and  his  sons  and 
clan  withdrew.  But  their  departure  was  voluntary 
(chap.  zi.  31),  and  they  took  with  them  their  weidth, 
and  doubtless  also  the  tablets  on  which  was  inscribed 
the  knowledge  which  had  made  them  stand  firm  amidst 
the^  corruption  which  encompassed  them  around,  and 
which  was  the  real  cause  of  their  emigfration. 

The  Chaldaic  records  extend  to  the  end  of  chap, 
xi.  26,  though  much  light  is  also  thrown  by  our 
cnlar^  knowled^  of  Chaldean  history  upon  the 
invasion  of  Palestine  by  Chedorlaomer  (chap.  xiv.). 
From  chap.  xi.  27  to  chap,  xxxvii.  1,  the  surroundings 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are  those  of  Arabian 
sheiks.  From  chap,  xxxvii.  2  to  the  end  the  colouring 
is  in  the  main  Egyptian,  and  in  all  three  sections  it 
is  not  only  the  general  aspect  that  is  thus  Chaldaic, 
Arabian,  or  Egyptian;  but  even  the  minuter  points 

*  The  Accadians  were  the  primitive  inhabitaots  of  Chaldea, 
and  were  descendants  of  Japheth.  Ur  was  one  of  their  chief 
cities.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  the  Chaldeans,  who  were 
A  Semitic  race,  gained  the  ascendency  there. 


are  true  to  the  time  and  place.  And  the  result  oF 
our  increased  knowledge  is  that  numerous  difficulties^ 
are  now  cleared  away.  They  used  to  be  difficulties 
only  because  of  our  ignorance,  but  it  seemed  to  give 
a  triumph  to  the  sceptic  if  the  believer  could  only 
answer, — We  have  no  sufficient  knowledge,  and  must 
be  content  to  wait,  resting  our  faith  meanwhile  upon 
those  parts  of  revelation  where  contemporaneous  know- 
ledge has  been  vouchsafed.  Nay,  even  the  believer 
has  often  been  restless  and  discontented  because  ques- 
tions have  been  asked  which  were  not  easy  to  answer ; 
or,  what  is  worse,  because  well-meaning  defenders 
of  the  faith  have  given  answers  evidently  insufficient, 
and  savouring  more  of  the  controversialist  than  of 
the  seeker  after  truth.  Even  now  our  increased  know- 
ledge has  not  removed  all  difficulties,  nor  is  it  to  be 
expected  that  there  ever  will  be  a  time  when  our 
faith  will  have  no  trial  to  undergo.  But  in  this- 
trial,  it  is  an  aid  to  our  faith  if  we  mid  that  increased 
knowledge  lessens  our  difficulties ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothinff  so  profits  by  each  fresh  discovery  as- 
the  Bible.  If  Galileo  cleared  away  many  a  mistakea 
gloss  put  upon  Scripture  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
Ptolemean  solar  system,  so  have  the  astronomers  and 
geoloffists  of  the  present  day  enabled  us  at  last  to  see- 
something  of  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of  the  Bib- 
lical account  of  creation.  And  our  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  country  where  Abraham  and  his  clan  so* 
long  sojourned,  and  of  the  land  where  his  descendants- 
grew  into  a  nation,  is  like  sunshine  illuminating  a 
region  where  before  we  had  only  twilight  and  shadow. 

We  shall  gfain  a  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book,, 
as  well  as  of  the  difficulties  with  which  it  aboimds, 
as  also  of  the  light  cast  upon  them  by  our  increased 
knowledge,  if  we  pass,  at  least,  the  two  first  ix)r. 
tions  of  which  it  consists  somewhat  fully  in  reriew 
before  our  eyes,  concluding  with  some  general  remarks. 

The  first  narrative  is  the  history  of  creation,  as  told 
in  chaps,  i. — ii.  3.  It  consists  of  eight  parts,  of  which 
the  first,  after  affirming  that  God  is  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  consequently  that  matter  is  not  eternal, 
describes  the  first  stage  of  creation  as  a  void  and  form- 
less waste.  Chaos  is  a  Greek  notion,  arising  out  of  their 
theory  that  matter  was  uncreated  and  eternal.  Now 
no  language  can  convey  a  notion  of  a  state  of  existence- 
destitute  of  all  shape,  order,  and  arrangement ;  but  it 
is  sketehed  with  marvellous  beauty  as  an  abyss,  a  depth 
without  bounds,  veiled  in  darkness,  but  in  which  the- 
Spirit  of  God  is  hovering  over  the  waters  te  qutckeu 
them  with  life.  Without  moisture  life  on  our  planet 
cannot  exist ;  but  we  must  not  put  any  commonplace- 
interpretation  upon  these  abysmal  waters.  They  were- 
still  void,  empt^,  formless ;  out  the  words  show  that 
God  had  called  mto  being  in  this  dark  abyss  the  matter 
out  of  which  the  universe  was  to  be  shaped,  and  tliat 
His  power  was  present  there  to  mould  and  quicken  it. 
Upon  this  noble  preface,  which  annihilates  most  of  the^ 
dogmas  of  heathenism,  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  of 
pseudo-Christian  heresy,  follow  the  six  creative  days, 
and  the  dav  of  holy  rest 

In  the  oivision  of  our  Bible  inte  chapters,  with  a 
carelessness  only  equalled  by  that  perversity  which  has 
formed  the  ninth  chapter  of  Isaiah  out  of  the  end 
and  the  beginning^  of  two  incongfruous  prophecies,  the 
seventh  dajps  rest  is  separated  from  the  account  of  the 
six  working  days,  and  thus  the  very  purpose  of  the 
narrative  is  concealed.  Slowly  and  graaually  we  see  in 
it  the  earth  passing  through  successive  stages,  imtil  it 
becomes  the  abode  of  a  being  made  in  the  imsge  of 
Grod.    Mechanical  laws  are  m^t  of  all  imposed  upon 
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'Creaied  matter,  and  as  grayiiation  draws  the  particles 
-together,  the  friction  produces  electricity,  and  with  it 
light  and  heat.  In  union  next  with  chemical  kws,  thej 
tiort  and  arrange  the  materials  of  this  our  earth,  and 
break  it  up  into  land  and  sea.  On  the  third  da^,  the 
•creative  energy  for  the  second  time  manitets  itself, 
4uid  vegetable  life  is  caUed  into  being ;  and  on  the  fourth 
4lay  there  was  apparently  a  long  pause,  during  which 
the  atmosphere  was  punfied  by  means  of  vegetation, 
-till  the  sun  and  moon  shone  upon  the  hardening  surface, 
and  made  it  capable  of  bearing  more  advanced  types  of 
ulants,  auickly  followed  on  the  fifth  day  by  the  lower 
lonns  of  animal  life.  Finally,  when  tlie  work  of  the 
«ixth  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  mammalia  had  been 
called  into  existence,  the  Creator  takes  solemn  counsel, 
and  by  special  intervention  man  is  created  to  be  the 
ruler  and  governor  of  all  that  had  been  made.  From 
the  first  he  is  set  forth  as  a  religious  being,  made  in 
Ood's  likeness ;  and  on  the  seventh  day  Gkid  rests,  to 
hallow  for  man  his  weekly  rest.  We  are  now  living  in 
this  seventh  day  of  God,  and  it  will  go  on  until  the 
advent  of  the  day  of  the  Lord.  During  this  day  of  rest 
the  creative  energy  pauses,  and  no  being  higher  than 
man  is  called  into  existence.  We  know  not  now  long 
it  may  continue,  nor  what  may  follow  it ;  but  we  know 
that  God's  days  are  not  as  our  days.  The  record  is 
not  a  geologicid  treatise,  but  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Giod, 
magnifying  His  mightv  works,  indicating  man's  high 
relation  to  Him,  and  hallowing  the  weekly  Sabba&i, 
which  is  inan*8  day  of  rest»  just  as  the  whole  period  of 
^ime  which  has  followed  upon  tiie  creation  of  man  unto 
the  present  time  is  God's  day  of  rest.  In  it  He  creates 
jop  new  being,  fashions  nothing  higher  than  man,  but 
He  still  protects  and  maintains  all  created  things :  for 
in  the  work  of  providence  and  grace  Gk>d  resteth  not. 
<See  John  v.  17.) 

Other  minorpurposes  are,  indeed,  kept  in  view.  The 
-teaching  that  Grod  made  the  sun  and  moon,  and  that 
-they  are  placed  under  servitude  for  man's  use,  coupled 
witn  the  scarcely  grammatical  insertion  of  the  words 
"  the  stars  also,  in  verse  16,  reading  like  a  marginal 
-note  thrust  into  the  text,  all  this  nad  plainly  for  its 
object  the  prevention  of  the  idolatrous  veneration  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries.  And  it  succeeded.  Everywhere 
•else  the  sun  and  moon  and  planets  were  worsnipped 
with  Divine  honours.  Even  we  Christians  call  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week  after  them.  The  Jew, 
better  taught  by  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  never  fell 
into  this  error.  To  him  the  heavens  declared  God's 
^glory,  and  the  firmamepf;  displayed  His  handywork 
OPs.  xix.  1). 

So  in  verse  21  there  is  a  protest  against  the  worship 
of  the  crocodile,  the  animal  especiuly  meant  by  the 
word  translated  whaleB,  Now  here  we  have  one  of  the 
many  indications  of  the  hand  of  Moses.  If  it  was  this 
record  which  kept  Eber  and  his  race  free  from  the 
debasing  superstition  of  star-worship,  and  which  made 
Terah  and  liis  family  quit  their  home  at  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  so  by  the  insertion  of  these  words  Moses  pro- 
tected the  Israelites  from  the  animal  worship  so  preva- 
lent in  Eg^t.  Equally  they  needed  protection  from 
the  attractions  of  star-worship  (Amos  v.  25,  26),  and 
found  it  where  the  patriarchs  had  found  it  of  old. 

The  history  of  creation  is,  however,  never  expressly 
called  a  document,  as  are  the  other  ten  portions  of  the 
book,  and  it  may  have  been  entirely  revealed  to  Moses. 
Such  was  long  my  own  opinion,  but  there  are  two  con- 
siderations which  seem  to  tend  in  a  contrary  direction. 

For,  first,  this  narrative  seems  essential  as  the  ground- 
^work  for  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs.    Not  necessarily 


in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  which  was 
given  it  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  but  in  some  form.  And 
as  it  must  have  been  inspired,  if  it  was  to  be  the  founda- 
tion for  man's  faith,  we  may  well  believe  that  Moses, 
being  guided  by  the  same  Divine  inspiration,  would  not 
make  any  other  changes  in  it  than  such  as  would  render 
it  more  nt  to  do  Gbd's  work  in  all  succeeding  times. 
If,  then,  the  patriarchs  possessed  tliis  nafrative  mainly 
such  as  it  now  is,  they  had  a  document  of  so  great  weight 
and  authority  as  would  account  for  their  rejection  of 
idolatry  and  their  persistence  in  the  belief  of  one  sole 
Deity.  For  it  is  not,  Hke  the  Oriental  cosmogonies,  a 
speculative  attempt  to  solve  the  great  difficulty  of  crea- 
tion, namely,  how  a  Being  perfect  and  infinite,  "  with 
whom  can  be  no  variatioir'  (James  L 17),  changed  from 
the  passive  state  of  not  willing  the  existence  of  the 
universe,  to  the  active  state  of  willing  it;  and  how, 
with  almighty  power  and  boundless  goodness.  He  called 
into  being  a  world  imnerfect,  and  marred  by  sorrow 
and  sin.  It  is  no  subtue  device  of  thinking  that  we 
find,  but  absolute  knowledge  given  with  authority,  and 
of  which  the  one  purpose  is  to  show  that  man  from  the 
first  stood  in  a  near  relation  to  Gh>d,  was  made  for  con- 
verse with  Him,  and  must  set  apart  a  portion  of  his 
time  for  his  Creator's  sendee.  Such  a  narrative  standi 
outside  the  physical  sciences,  in  which  man  is  to  attain 
to  knowledge  by  his  own  exertions.  But  whenever 
truth  is  reacheo,  either  in  physics  or  in  metaphysics, 
we  could  not  believe  a  book  to  be  inspired  which  was 
incapable  of  beingshown  to  be  in  accordance  with  truth. 
In  every  age  thelBible  speaks  to  men  according  to  their 
knowledge,  and  our  increased  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  geokgy  has  shown  that  there  are  profound  verities 
in  the  Biblical  account  of  Creation,  concerning  which 
even  the  ablest  commentators  without  this  knowledge 
spake  with  stammering  lips  and  unintelligent  tongue. 

Ab  then  such  absolute  knowledge  could  have  been 
given  only  by  inroiration  (see  Job  xxxviiL  4),  it  would 
be  a  document,  whenever  bestowed,  that  must  from  the 
first  have  been  highly  prized  and  religiously  preserved. 
And  if  it  was  essential  to  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  it 
would  be  bestowed  upon  them,  and  probably,  from  early 
times,  was  a  treasure  m  the  family  of  Shem.  Even  long 
before  the  Flood,  Enoch  was  a  prophet  who  attained  to 
a  remarkable  nearness  to  God,  and  foretold  a  dajr  of 
judgment  ( Jude  14, 15).  There  were  also  other  inspired 
men  through  whom  Orod  spake,  and  whose  words  would 
probably  be  recorded ;  and  their  teaching,  carefully  pre- 
served, would  account  for  the  purity  of  the  religious 
belief  of  the  Semitic  family  as  a  whole,  and  especially 
for  that  of  the  race  of  Eber.  God  has  made  it  the 
law  of  His  working  that  He  ever  employs  secondary 
causes,  and  the  chastened  monotheism  of  Abraham's 
faith  must  have  had  something  to  produce  it.  Subse- 
quently he  was  himself  the  recipient  of  revelations,  but 
tnese  were  vouchsafed  to  him  because  he  was^  fit  for 
them.  If  he  possessed  this  narrative  of  creation,  his 
pure  creed,  his  noble  character,  his  trustful  abandon- 
ment of  his  home,  all  become  intelligible.  And  living 
in  a  higUy-civilised,  though  heathen,  commumty,  and 
in  an  age  when  the  commonest  transaetiona  of  life  were 
inscribed  on  tablets  and  cylinders  of  day,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Abraham  had  the  record  in 
writing,  and  that  it  was  preserved  until  the  days  of 
Moses.  And  Moses,  instinct  with  prophetic  power,  has 
placed  it  upon  the  forefront  of  revelation,  and  being 
nimself  a  prophet,  would  record  it  in  such  a  form  as 
would  make  it  fit  for  the  permanent  use,  first,  of  the 
Jewish,  and  then  of  the  Christian  Church. 

But  had  we  only  these  considerations  they  would  not 
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ffo  beyond  the  bound  of  a  moderate  probability.  We 
have,  in  the  second  place,  to  examine  the  bearing  upon 
revelation  of  the  Babylonian  Legend  of  the  Creation. 
Now  the  actual  tablets  deciphered  by  Mr.  Greor^e 
Smith  are  of  a  comparatively  late  date,  being  of  the 
time  of  Assurbauipai,  a  contemporary  of  Iminasseh, 
the  son  of  Hczekiah,  in  the  seventh  century  before 
Christ ;  but  the  narrative  is  the  Assyrian  form  of  a  far 
older  legend.*  It  is  gprossly  and  even  childishly  poly- 
theistic, describes  the  creation  of  the  gods,  and  gives 
divine  honours  to  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  as 
the  three  supreme  deities ;  but  in  other  parts  there  is 
80  close  a  resemblance  to  much  in  the  record  in  Genesis, 
that  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  stand  in  some  relation 
to  one  another.  The  library  of  Assurbanipal  consisted 
either  of  tablets  robbed  from  other  libraries, x)r  of  trans- 
lations made  from  older  and  mainly  from  Accadian 
works :  and  as  our  acquaintance  becomes  greater  with 
the  vast  materials  brought  from  Assyria,  but  unfortu- 
nately existing  in  a  very  fragmentary  state,  other 
Creation-tablets  will  probably  be  found,  giving  us  the 
legend  in  many  forms.  Wliat  we  already  possess  makes 
us  aware  that  an  account  of  Creation  in  remarkable 
agreement  with  that  in  Genesis  existed  in  Ajs8yria,t 
but  with  all  its  sobriety  and  its  pure  monotheism  gone. 
The  legend  is  as  corrupt  as  it  could  well  be.  But 
whence  came  it  ?  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  land 
whence  the  Assyrians  obtained  it  was  Hr  of  the  Chal- 
dees,  Abraham's  erewhile  home.  He  had  probably 
inherited  the  document,  and  with  loving  zeal  tried  to 
teach  it  to  the  Elamites  in  IJr,  that  they  might  know 
that  their  star-worship  was  the  worship  of  the  creature 
instead  of  the  Creator :  and  it  was  this  probably  which 
exposed  him  to  persecution,  and  so  God  called  him 
away,  to  preserve  the  pure  faith  for  future  times.  But 
if  the  revelation  be  no  older  than  the  time  of  Moses, 
and  was  given  to  him  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  when 
writing  the  Pentateuch,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  possession  by  the  Chaldees  of  so  much  of  the 
inspired  narrative.  And  the  same  holds  good  of  the 
Chaldean  Legends  of  the  Flood,  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  of  other  narratiyes  in  Genesis. 

To  one  of  these  we  must  next  briefly  call  attention. 
The  narrative  of  the  invasion  of  Palestine  by  Che- 
dorlaomer  has  called  forth  much  satirical  comment 
on  the  part  of  critics.  What  could  be  said  in  defence 
of  a  story  which  described  a  king  of  Elam,  a  sort 
of  Switzerland  lying  south  and  east  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  as  carrying  his  arms  through  a  region  so  diffi- 
cult as  that  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Babylonia,  and 
onward  to  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean  ScaP  More- 
over, this  mountaineer  is  represented  as  having  among 
his  vassals  a  king  of  Shinar,  so  that  Babylon  must 
have  been  subject  to  him.  But  we  have  now  ancient 
documents  deciphered  for  us  which  show  that  about 
the  time  of  Abraham  the  kingfs  of  Elam  were  the 

Siramount  power  in  Asia,  and  that  the  plain  of 
abylonia  was  x)arcelled  out  among  humerouB  towns, 
whose  petty  kings  were  subject  to  them.  According 
to  the  Assyrian  records  the  Elamite  supremacy  lasted 
for  seyeral  centuries,  and  was  not  finaUy  overthrown 


*  **  Everj  copy  of  what  we  will  term  the  Genesis  Legends  yet 
found  was  inscribed,  with  one  exception,  during  the  reign  of 
Assurbanipal.  from  b.c.  670:  bat  it  is  stated  and  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands  that  most  of  these  tablets  are  not  the 
originals,  but  only  copies  from  earlier  texts'*  (Sayce,  Chnld. 
Oen.,  p.  16).  This  king's  library  consisted  of  not  less  than  10,000 
inscribed  tablets  {ibid,  15). 

t  Mr.  Sajce^Chald.  Ocn.,  p.  312.  considers  that  Chaldea  was 
the  original  home  of  the  narratives  concerning  Creation,  the 
Flood,  the  Tower  of  Babel,  &c. 


until  B.C.  1270;  and  about  Abraliam's  time  one  of 
their  kings  named  Kudur-Mabuk  actually  claimed 
the  title  of  "  Lord  of  Phoenicia,"  or  Palestine  (see 
Exctirsus  E),  so  that  we  have  the  most  complete  cor. 
roboration  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  The  names  also 
which  occur  in  the  history  are  all  explained  by  what 
we  now  know  of  the  language  of  this  ancient  people ; 
and  we  probably  have  in  Gen.  xiv.  a  contemporary 
record,  carefully  preserved  from  Abraham's  times. 
As  the  title  **  Ix>rd  of  Phoenicia  "  attests  the  victories 
of  Kudur-Mabuk,  wo  conclude  that  he  it  was  who 
imposed  upon  the  cities  of  the  plain  the  tribute  which 
Kndnr.Lagoinar  endeavoured  to  enforce. 

But  leaving  these  Assyrian  legends,  let  us  revert  to 
the  contents  of  the  Biblical  narratives  of  Creation. 
And  here  it  would  altogether  exceed  our  limits  if  we 
attempted  to  show  the  agreement  of  the  record  in 
Grenesis  with  the  proved  facts  of  science.*  It  must 
suffice  to  state  briefly  a  few  salient  points. 

First,  then,  the  creative  words  in  the  opening  record 
of  Genesis  are  laws.  Chxl  speaks,  and  not  only  is  it 
done,  but  the  law  is  immutably  settled  for  all  future 
time.  The  law  given  on  the  i&st  day  apparently  was 
that  gprand  universal  law  of  ^vitation,  giving  rise,  as 
the  result  of  the  closer  cohesion  of  matter,  to  electrical 
and  chemical  forces,  whence  spring  most  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  existence.  The  law  given  on  the  second  day 
was  not  a  new  departure  of  creative  energy,  but  simply 
marks  a  point  reached  by  the  law  given  on  the  first. 
Accepting  the  nebular  hypothesis  as  the  only  theory 
which  ssSisfactorily  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of 
Creation,  there  was  a  yast  period  of  time  during  which 
the  condensation  of  matter  produced  mainly  heat  and 
light,  and  only  at  last  would  our  planet  be  so  far 
aavauced  as  for  there  to  be  an  open  **  expanse  "  around 
it,  and  solids  and  fluids  beginning  to  cohere  within 
tliis  ring.  On  the  third  daj  a  further  stage  is  reached. 
The  strata  formed  by  gravitation  are  broken  up,  partly 
by  chemical  and  partly  by  mechanical  forces,  and  dry 
limd  anpears.  This  is  followed  by  a  new  creative 
act,  calling  yegetable  life  into  existence,  and  giving 
it  its  laws.  For  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation  were 
not  reached  until  man  appeared  on  the  earth,  when 
"  God  planted  a  garden,^'  and  made  not  only  fruit 
trees,  but  also  all  the  nobler  yegetation,  descnbed  as 
"eveiT  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight,"  to  grow 
out  of  the  ground  (chap.  ii.  8,  9).  After  the  pause 
of  the  fourth  daj  animal  life  is  ci-eatcd,  extending 
through  two  Divme  days,  until  man  finally  appears. 
As  on  the  fourth  day  so  on  the  seventh,  there  is 
no  new  creative  energy  displayed,  but  tlie  laws  pre- 
viously given  move  on  in  tlieir  mighty  power.  And 
they  are  immutable,  because  they  are  the  ever-present 
will  of  the  immutable  (jk>d. 

There  are  then  but  three  acts  of  creative  power, 
of  which  the  first  is  the  calling  of  matter  into  existence, 
as  recorded  in  verse  1.  Matter  is  next  made  subject 
to  laws  by  which  it  b  so  arranged  and  combined  as 
to  form  an  orderly  world,  in  opposition  to  the  waste 
and  empty  abyss  through  which  it  was  at  first  dis- 
persed. The  next  creatiye  act  is  the  bestowal  of 
yegetable  life,  narrated  in  verse  11.  The  third  and 
final  act  is  the  bestowal  of  animal  life,  recorded  in 
verse  20.  To  this  I  would  venture  to  add  the  creation 
of  the  human  reason,  and  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man. 
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*  Dr.  Kinns,  in  his  interesting  work,  Mosca  and  Gcoloffv, 
shows  that  the  fifteen  creative  events  recorded  by  Moses  cor- 
respond in  order  with  their  place  in  science,  lie  also  shows 
that  the  chances  against  their  being  so  arranged  almost  defy 
tlic  powor  of  nmiibcrs  to  express. 
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All  the  rest  is  bnt  arranffement ;  but  in  these  four  acts 
we  attain  to  results  wnich  no  force  of  mechanical 
or  chemical  laws  could  produce.  When  some  time  ago 
it  was  argued  that  life  might  have  come  to  our  earth 
from  an  aerolite,  scientific  men  thereby  confessed 
that  there  was  nothing  upon  this  our  globe  to  account 
for  it.  But  as  the  materials  of  aerolites  are  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  earth,  and  as  they  are  in 
fact  parts  of  our  sokr  system,  we  must  go  outside 
them:  and  eyer  onwards  until  we  find  it  where  alone 
it  is  to  be  found,  and  where  Moses  placed  it,  in  God. 

But  if  thus  the  cosmogony  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
sets  before  us  a  gradual  iMvance  in  creation,  giying  us 
its  successive  sti^;es,  and  its  immutable  laws,  and  mark- 
ing the  introduction  from  time  to  time  into  the  abyss  of 
new  forces,  and  especially  of  life,  are  we  to  accept  evolu- 
tion as  the  best  exposition  of  the  manner  in  which  God 
wroup^ht  ?  I  answer  that  the  theologian  has  nothing  to 
do  with  such  questions.  The  unwise  disputes  between 
science  and  theologr  ahnost  always  arise  from  scientific 
men  crying  aloud  that  some  new  theorr  just  hatched  is 
a  disproof  of  the  supernatural,  and  nom  theologians 
debatmg  each  new  theory  on  the  ground  of  scriptural 
exposition.  It  is  but  just  to  the  author  of  the  theory  of 
evolution  to  say  that  he  never  made  this  mistake.  BieaJly, 
every  scientific  hypothesis  must  be  proved  or  disprovea 
on  tne  ground  of  science  alone ;  but  when  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  ver^  many  theories  which  scientific  men 
suggest  have  attamed  to  the  rank  of  scientific  verities, 
then  at  last  the  necessity  arises  of  comparing  them 
with  Holy  Scripture :  for  we  could  not  believe  it  to  be 
Uie  Word  of  Qoa  if  it  contradicted  the  book  of  nature, 
which  also  comes  from  Him.  God  is  truth,  and  His 
revealed  Word  must  be  true. 

Now  evolution  is  very  far  from  having  attained  to  the 
rank  of  a  scientific  yenty ;  it  is  at  most  an  interesting 
and  ingenious  theory,  dut  should  it  ever  win  higher 
rank,  we  second  account  of  creation  is  in  its  favour. 
While  in  the  first  "Rlnhim  appears  in  all  the  grandeur 
of  the  Divine  majes^,  creating,  first,  mat&r  by  a 
word,  and  then  life,  and  finally  the  rational  soul ;  in  the 
second  He  appears  as  the  Divine  artificer.  All  is  slow 
and  gradual.  He  forms  man,  builds  up  the  woman, 
plan&  a  garden,  makes  trees  to  grow.  The  two  accounts 
nndonbtmly  are  meant  to  suppkment  one  another,  and 
it  is  lemancable  that  while  the  second  compresses  the 
whole  of  creation  into  one  day,  it  nevertheless  repre- 
sents it  as  a  patient  and  lengthy  process  ;  and  wiien 
Adam  was  placed  in  the  terrestrial  paradise  v^rotable 
life  had  reached  the  fruit  tree,  and  animal  me  had 
advanced  to  cattle — animals,  that  is,  fit  for  domestica- 
tion. And  we  have  another  mark  of  duration  of  time  in 
the  £&ct  that  the  waters  had  not  only  formed  channels 
for  themselves,  but  that  these  had  become  so  fixed  and 
settled  that  two  of  the  rivers  of  Eden  exist  and  bear 
the  same  names  at  the  present  day. 

Unfortunately  for  its  temperate  discussion,  evolution 
is  now  enwrapped  by  many  of  its  partisans  in  the  lu^ly 
pellicle  of  materialism,  ana  for  this  there  is  in  the  Bible 
no  plaee.  While,  therefore,  I  am  content  to  leave  all 
the  processes  of  creation  to  those  who  make  the  mate- 
ria universe  the  object  of  their  intelligent  study,  I 
object  to  their  crossing  beyond  their  proper  limits, 
which  they  do  in  arguing  that  our  enlarged  Knowledge 
of  matter  and  its  laws  miutates  with  a  behef  in  a  govern- 
ing and  law-giving  mind :  for  material  science  can  pene- 
trate no  farther  than  to  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is 
the  noble  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  creation 
was  the  work  of  an  All.  wise  and  Almighty  intelligence, 
and  that  the  Infinite  Mind,  which  we  reverent^  call 


Grod,  even  called  matter  into  being,  and  gave  it  those 
laws  which  scientific  men  study  so  wisely.  I  am  content 
to  believe  everything  which  they  prove  in  their  own 
domain ;  bnt  when  they  make  assumptions  in  regions 
where  they  are  but  trespassers,  it  is  mere  waste  of  time 
to  dispute  with  them.  But  I  cannot  say  this  without 
at  the  same  time  acknowledging  the  immense  obliga- 
tion under  which  theologians  He  to  the  masters  of  the 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  geology;  for  they  have 
enlarged  our  ideas,  brushed  away  many  a  crude  popular 
fallacy,  and  enabled  us  to  understand  more  ana  more 
of  the  perfect  ways  of  God. 

Leavmg,  therefore,  the  theory  of  evolution  to  be 
proved  or  disproved  on  scientific  g^unds,  we  must 
next  observe  that  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
Biblical  account  of  creation  by  our  increased  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  Babylonia.  We  have  seen  that  the 
form  of  the  narrative  and  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
of  creation  into  six  days  had  for  one  main  object  the 
hallowing  of  the  seventh  day*s  rest.  We  are  now 
aware  that  the  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven 
da^,  and  the  weekly  day  of  rest,  is  of  extreme  anti- 
quity. Accadian  tablets  of  very  early  date  show  that 
tne  Sabbath  was  strictly  observed  in  times  anterior  to 
those  of  Abraham.  The  Babylonian  stoij  of  the  flood 
gives  to  the  number  seven  as  marked  an  importwice  as 
IS  assigned  to  it  in  the  narrative  in  Genesia  There  is, 
however,  this  strikiug  difference.  In  the  Accadian 
tablets  i^e  seven  days  of  the  week  are  connected  with 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  planets  which  were  all 
then  known.  Our  own  days  of  the  week,  as  mentioned 
before,  bear  testimony  to  the  general  prevalence  of  this 
idolatry  of  the  heavemv  bodies.  So,  also,  the  Babylonian 
narrative  of  the  flood  is  intensely  polytheistic.  In  the 
Book  of  Gknesis  we  have  the  purest  monotheism,  with- 
out a  trace  of  even  the  most  ancient  and  most  seductive 
forms  of  heathenism. 

In  the  second  narrative,  chaps,  ii.  4 — ^iv.  26,  creation 
appears  onlv  as  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  history.  For 
following  the  rule  usual  in  the  toldoth,  it  is  the  de- 
scription of  that  which  follows  upon  the  name  given  in 
the  title.  The  toldoth  of  Adam  is  the  history  of  his 
descendants  up  to  the  flood;  that  of  Terah  is  the 
history  of  Abraham;  that  of  Jacob  is  the  story  of 
Joseph.  So  the  tolddth  of  creation  is  the  narrative  of 
the  lives  of  Adam  and  Eve  until  their  posterity  was 
divided  into  the  two  lines  of  Seth  and  Gain.  Naturally, 
therefore,  creation  appears  as  the  work  of  a  single  day, 
though  the  stages  recorded  are  all  slowly  reached,  and 
have  reference  to  the  care  taken  by  God  of  our  first 
parents.  If  the  mist  period  is  referred  to,  when  the 
ball  of  the  earth  was  so  hot  as  to  drive  oft  from  it  the 
water  in  the  form  of  vapour  to  the  far  side  of  the 
expanse,  this  is  in  contrast  with  the  cool  garden,  shaded 
by  forest  trees,  planted  with  choice  kin(u  of  fruit,  and 
watered  by  rivers  running  in  settled  channels.  Precious 
products  of  the  earth  are  also  mentioned,  gold  and 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  because  such  things  adorn 
civilised  life.  Beasts  and  birds,  too,  are  there,  because 
upon  them  Adam  exercised  his  budding  intelligence. 
"Bnt  even  in  Paradise  Adam  is  not  represented  as  oeing 
possessed  of  high  metaphysical  powers;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  is  described  as  in  a  very  rudimentary  state, 
and  with  his  intellect  undeveloped.  He  does  not  even 
know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  one  of 
the  very  first  things  a  child  Teams,  though  a  child 

fenendiy  learns  it  in  much  the  same  way  as  Adam  did, 
y  doing  something  wrong  and  incurring  punishment. 
But  neither  is  he  without  use  of  reason,  for  he  studies 
the  animals,  and  names  them  after  their  peculiar  gifts 
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or  ways.  He  holds,  too,  a  mmple  commimion  with  (rod, 
who  walks  with  him  in  the  guden ;  and  thus,  again, 
man  appears  from  the  very  mrst  as  a  religious  being, 
capable  of  and  actually  having  intercourse  with  the 
Deity. 

But  amongst  numerous  points  of  surpassing  interest 
in  this  second  narrative,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Deity.  In  the  first  narrative 
God  is  Elohim,  a  term  expressive  of  universal  might 
Elohim  is  God  in  His  omnipotence.  In  the  second 
narrative  it  is  Jehovah.Elohim.  Now  the  name  Jehovah 
holds  a  mysterious  place  in  Revelation.  It  is,  if  we 
ma^  reverently  so  speak,  the  personal  name  of  God. 
It  IS  no  general  title  drawn  from  His  attributes,  but 
sometlung  individual,  representing  Grod,  first  as  a 
person,  and  secondly  as  holding  personal  relations 
to  man.  The  Israelites  correctly  expressed  this  when 
they  said  to  Joshua, "  Jehovah  is  our  God*'  (Josh.  xxiv. 
18).  It  was  no  abstraction  which  they  worsliipped,  but 
a  definite  being,  who  stood  to  them  in  a  fixed  and 
definite  relation. 

But  though  the  meaning  is  clear,  the  liistory  of  the 
name  is  fuU  of  difficulties.*  For  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  3, 
while  revealing  Himself  to  Moses  as  Jehovah,  God  says 
that  He  manifested  Himself  to  the  patriarchs  as  ^l- 
Shtiddai,  **  but  by  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known 
to  them."  Now  this  is  startling  when  we  find  in 
Genesis,  not  only  the  origin  of  the  name  carefully 
recorded,  and  a  note  ffiven  of  the  time  when  it  first  ¥ras 
ascribed  to  Deity  (chap.  iv.  26),  but  even  its  general 
occurrence  joined,  nevertheless,  with  the  utmost  dis- 
crimination in  its  use.  Even  if  the  names  El-Shaddiii, 
£l-'01am,  El-'Elyon,  are  those  most  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Abraham,  yet  it  was  Jehovah  who  first  called 
him  from  Ur  (chap.  xit.  1) ;  and  when  after  the  Elaiuite 
invasion  a  covenant  was  made  between  God  and  Abra- 
ham,  not  only  did  God  say,  "I  am  Jehovali."  but 
Abraham  also  addressed  Him  as  Adonai  -  Jehovah 
(chap.  XV.  7,  8),  wrongly  rendered  in  our  version 
"  Lord  God." 

Strangely  enough,  the  only  name  compounded  with 
Jehovah,  which  occurs  before  the  time  of  Moses,  is 
that  of  Jochebed  ('*  Jehovah  is  glory  ")«  his  own  mother 

iExod.  vi.  20).  There  may,  of  course,  have  been  others, 
or  the  names  of  verv  few  persons  have  beeu  preserved. 
But  the  existence  of  even  this  one  name  shows  that  the 
title  Jehovah  was  in  use,  and  was  highly  honoured,  and 
perhaps  even  that  it  was  becoming  more'  common.  But 
the  difficulty  is  apparent  rather  thiui  real,  and  disap- 
pears upon  an  examination  of  the  right  meaning  of  the 
words  m  Exod.  vi.  3.  For  if  we  turn  to  our  Bibles, 
and  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  word  **  name  "  is 
employed  there,  we  shall  find,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
in  innumerable  places  by  commentators,  that  in  Hebrew 
the  name  stands  for  the  thing.  What  is  really  intended 
by  the  passage  in  Exodus  is  that  the  peculiar  use  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  which  had  long  been  m  process  of  for- 
mation, was  now  fully  established;  and  whereas  the 
Deity  had  hitherto  been  El-Shaddai,  the  Mighty  One, 
henceforth,  as  their  covenant-God,  He  was  to  be  ad. 
drejased  as  Jehovah.  It  had  always  been  a  title  round 
which  loving  memories  clustered,  and  which  had  been 
used  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance.  God  had 
now  brought  out  the  meaning  of  tne  name  in  a  way  in 
which  it  had  never  been  interpreted  before.  Eve  nad 
used  it  of  her  child,  calling  him  "  He  shall  be  "  (Gen. 
iv.  I);  but  she  had  been  bitterly  disappointed.  Gk)d 
now  applies  it  to  Himself ;  for  when  asked  by  Moses 

*  Upon  its  origin  Bee  i&SEciir«tt«  ^. 
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what  was  the  special  epithet  by  winch  he  was  to  pro* 
claim  Him  to  the  Israelites  iu  Egypt,  He  answered, 
"  I  shall  be  that  I  shall  be  "  (Exod.  lii.  14).  It  was  a 
name  pointing  onward  to  a  future  manifestation  of 
Himself,  and  mysteriously  indicating  that  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise  in  chap.  ui.  15  would  be  by  an  incar- 
nation of  Deitv.  Jeliovah  is  the  tlurd  person  of  that 
which  God  spake  in  the  first  person,  and  henceforward  it 
was  to  be  the  peculiar  title  of  the  Deity  in  His  covenant 
relation  with  Israel,  because  in  it  were  mysteriously 
summed  up  all  those  Messianic  hopes  which  the  pro- 
phets were  to  unfold.  Israel's  covenant-God  was  one 
**  who  would  become  "  the  Immanuel,  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh. 

The  words,  then,  in  Exod.  vi.  2,  3,  indicate  that  a 
groit  culmination  had  been  reached.  The  Elo^m  of 
their  fathers  (Exod.  iii.  13),  who  had  been  worshipped 
under  various  titles,  but  who  had  chiefly  been  known  as 
the  Omnipotent,  is  henceforward  to  have  a  special  title, 
indicative  of  a  close  relation  between  Him  and  His 
people.  They  were  at  length  a  nation,  and  were  to 
nave,  in  a  few  years,  a  country  of  their  own ;  and  instead 
of  the  general  monotheism  of  the  patriarchs,  they  were 
to  worship  still  one  Gkxl,  but  under  a  title  that  set 
forth,  not  some  special  attribute,  but  that  He  would 
manifest  Himself  more  clearly  and  fidly  to  them  in 
time  to  come.  It  is  the  theocratic  name,  and  could 
reasonably  be  given  only  when  the  theooracy  was  about 
to  be  constituted.  Ana  thus  the  care  and  discrimina- 
tion so  clearly  shown  in  Genesis  in  the  use  of  the  names 
Jehovah  and  Elohim  is  explained,  and  is  a  strong  ftrffu. 
ment  for  the  Mosaic  authorship.  Had  we  a  mere  jnnu^ 
of  extracts  from  a  Jehovist  and  an  Elohist,  no  such  ex- 
actness would  liave  been  possible ;  for  it  would  have 
been  a  mere  matter  of  chance  which  name  was  employed. 
As  it  is  thev  often  appear  in  close  juxtaposition,  but 
each  correctly  used.  And  in  this  second  narrative  of 
creation,  the  reason  for  the  unusual  title  Jehovah- 
Elohim  is  plain.  God  is  no  longer  the  Omnipotent, 
calling  matter  and  life  into  existence,  and  giving  them 
laws  wliich  cannot  be  broken ;  He  is  a  loving  being, 
arranging  and  providing  for  man's  good  and  happiness, 
taking  care  of  the  most  perfect  of  His  creatures,  and 
revealing  Himself  to  him  as  his  Friend.  Even  more 
important  is  it  to  notice  that  in  this  narrative  the  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  Gospel,  and  that  the  special  office 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  reason  of  the  name,  are  indicated 
in  chap.  iii.  15.  And  they  are  given  in  relation  to  all 
mankind ;  for  this  is  a  distinguishing  point  of  the  Book 
of  Grenesis,  and  one  that  indicates  most  plainly  that  ita 
origin  was  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  Law,  tnat  while 
it  prepares  for  the  theocracy,  it  ever  represents  God 
as  the  God  of  all  the  world.  There  is  none  of  that 
exclusiveness  of  view  which  grew  up  subsequently  in 
the  Jewish  Church :  the  very  noblest  form  which  is  pre- 
sented to  us  is  that  of  Melchijsedek,  the  king-priest  of 
a  Gentile  town,  and  who  on  that  account  is  the  fit 
type  of  Christ,  in  whom  once  again  the  bonds  of 
union  with  God's  Church  became  as  wide  as  the  world. 

The  remaining  toldoth  have  been,  I  trust,  sufficiently 
considered  in  the  notes.  I  would  only,  in  conclusion, 
warn  the  reader  against  expecting  that  all  difficulties 
can  be  cleared  away.  If  our  view  be  true,  that  Moses 
had  before  him  ancient  written  documents,  some  of 
which  had  even  been  carried  by  the  family  of  Eber  to 
the  rich  and  civilised  city  of  Ur,  while  others,  like  the 
toldoth  of  the  patriarchs,  were  recorded  in  their  tents, 
then  we  possess  in  Grenesis  the  oldest  and  most  vener- 
able literature  in  the  world.  There  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  the  patriarchs  could  not  write.    Abraham 
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came  f  ruin  a  place  where  writing  flourislied ;  nor  were 
the  Canaanites  an  uneducated  people.  It  was  they  who 
carried  letters  to  Greece,  aud  we  still  use  in  the  main 
their  alphabet.  Nor  are  there  wanting  indications  of 
this  in  their  history ;  for  the  town  Debir,  to  the  west 
of  Hebron,  was  called  Kirjath-Sepher — i.e.,  Book-town 
—by  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  xv.  15) ;  and  Kirjath-Sannah 
(ibid.  49),  a  word  hard  to  interpret,  but  which  many 
explain  as  meaning  that  some  material  for  writing  was 
prerared  there.  %ut  independently  of  this,  Abraham 
would  not  readily  lose  an  art  well  Known  to  him ;  his 
son  and  grandson  were  both  men  of  domestic  habits ; 
and  before  Jacob's  death  the  Israelites  were  settled 
in  learned  Egypt. 

Many  of  me  difficulties  that  have  been  felt  in  the 
narratiye  refer  to  numbers  and  matters  of  chronology. 
Now  Gk>d  did  not  bestow  upon  men  a  perfect  system  of 
numeration,  but  left  it  to  them  to  discover  it  for  them- 
selves.  And  neither  Hebrews,  Greeks,  nor  Romans  did 
diseorer  it;  but  the  Arabs,  comparatively  a  few  centuries 
ago,  invented  for  us  that  simple  but  accurate  method 
which  we  now  employ.  The  ELebrews  at  the  present  day 
express  numbers  by  letters.  Thus  Aleph  is  put  for  one, 
Beth  for  two,  Yod  for  ten,  Koph  for  one  hundred,  and 
the  highest  number  thev  can  thus  indicate  is  four  hun- 
dred by  Tan.  Above  four  hundred  they  can  only  add 
letters  together,  or  try  to  make  them  express  higher 
numerals  by  dots.  But  we  do  not  know  when  tills 
system  began,  nor  even  when  their  alphabet  attained  to 
its  full  complement  of  twenty-two  letters.  In  what  way 
numbers  were  previously  indicated  is  an  entire  mystery, 
and  probably  tne  earlier  genealogies  of  mankind  were 
of  the  nature  of  a  memoria  tectinicaf  aud  had  to  be 
explained  by  oral  teaching.  Moreover,  the  great 
object  of  these  lists  of  names  was  not  chronology 
but  genealc^.  To  this  the  patriarchs  attached  the 
highert  value,  and  their  justification  lies  in  the  ge- 
UMlogy  of  our  Lord.  From  the  call  of  Abraham  it 
is  possible  to  construct  a  chronology  that  cannot  be 
far  wron^,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  inake  1  Kings  vi.  1 
accord  with  Acts  xiii.  20.  Previously  to  that  date  all 
is  uncertain,  and  while  in  a  religious  point  of  view 
we  have  everything  that  we  want,  it  is  as  impossible 
io  oonstruct  a  scientific  chronology  of  the  world  from 
the  records  in  Genesis,  as  it  is  to  construct  from  those 
flame  records  a  scientific  geology  or  astronomv.  The 
Bible  reuses  to  be  put  to  purposes  for  which  it  was 
never  intended. 

Of  numerous  interesting  poinds  which  remain,  I 
will  notice  but  one,  namely,  tiie  morality  of  the  bjok 
of  Gknesis.  And  here  we  must  start  with  the  aeknow. 
ledged  principle  that  there  is  prog^ress  throughout  tlie 
Bime,  and  that  as  the  light  of  revelation  was  ^pradnally 
l^ven,  so  with  it  was  there  a  growth  in  morality.  The 
Mst  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  in  this  respect 
l^reater  than  John  the  Baptist,  just  as  he  in  his  moral 
level  was  higher  than  all  who  had  gone  before  (Matt. 
xi.  11).  If  then  we  look  for  a  morality  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Ghispel,  we  shall 
look  in  vain ;  and  in  doing  so  must  reject  our  Lord's 
contrast  in  the  Sermon  ou  the  Mount  between  His 
teaching  and  that  of  the  great  and  grood  of  old  times. 
Yet  the  morality  of  the  Book  of  Grenesis  is  absolutely 
lugh,  and  is  also  such  as  would  lead  on  to  higher 
stages.  Note  how  from  the  first  the  idea  of  the 
iaimly,  which  many  regard  as  quite  modem,  is  the 
root  and  centre  of  the  patriarchal  life.  Polygamy, 
that  great  curse  of  the  Oriental  home,  is  from  the 
iSrst  mscountenanced.  In  the  earthly  paradise  we  have 
Imt  one  loving  pair,  and  the  woman  is  described  an 


the  man's  connterpart  (chap.  ii.  18),  and  so  as  his 
equal.  The  law  of  marriage  is  g^ven  in  terms  so 
stringent  and  binding  (chap.  ii.  24)  that  our  Lord 
could  add  nothing  to  them,  though  He  draws  out 
their  force  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6).  When  polygamy  ap. 
pears  it  is  in  a  Oainite  family,  marked  by  arrogance 
and  eraelty.  If  Abn^m  taxes  to  him  a  concubine, 
it  is  at  his  wife's  suggestion,  and  for  the  pnrpuae  of 
having  offspring,  and  not  for  lust.  Isaac,  tnough  long 
without  offspring,  remains  faithful  to  his  barren  wife. 
And,  subeequenOy,  when  Jacob  marries  two  sisters, 
though  hb  conduct  falls  far  below  the  levd  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  yet  he  regarded  Rachel  as  his  lawful 
wife  unjusthr  withheld  fiom  him;  and  while  he  had 
little  love  for  Leah,  and  took  greatly  to  heart  the 
fraud  practised  upon  him,  and  to  which  die  had  lent 
herself,  yet  he  did  not  cast  her  away,  bnt  took  care 
of  her,  treated  her  with  honour,  and  finally,  it  would 
seem,  reciprocated  her  afCection.  And  so  as  regards 
the  handmaids,  while  the  picture  is  even  offensive  to 
Christian  feeling,  we  again  notice  that  the  dominant 
idea  was  that  of  offspring,  and  that  it  was  the  act 
of  the  wives  at  a  time  when  each  considered  herself 
barren,  and  had  for  its  purpose  the  increase  of  their 
family.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of  a  low  and  sensoal 
character,  and  it  seems  even  then  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  abnormal;  for  Jacob's  sons  return  again 
to  the  practice  of  monogamy.  In  all  the  pride 
and  power  of  viceroyalty,  Joseph  is  content  with 
one  wife. 

As  regards  slavery,  Abraham  reedves  gifts  of  slaves 
from  Pharaoh  (chap.  xii.  16),  in  addition  to  those 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Haran,  and  has 
so  large  a  househmd  as  to  be  able  to  take  with  him 
for  the  battle  with  Chedorlaomer  three  hundred  and 
e'ghteen  trained  servants  bom  in  hb  own  house 
(cnap.  xiv.  14).  Apparently,  too,  there  was  even  a 
trade  in  slaves  (chap.  xvii.  27).  Such  was  also  the 
case  when  the  New  Testament  was  written,  and  the 
apostles  were  content  to  provide  for  the  kind  treat- 
ment of  the  slave,  while  enunciating  principles  which 
naturally  led  to  the  atom  disapprove  of  it  in  course  of 
time,  though  its  suppression  was  long  delayed  bv  human 
greed.  Now  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  find  nothing  like 
t!ie  predial  slavery  which  has  disgraced  modem  times. 
The  slave,  whether  *'  bom  in  the  house  or  bought  with 
money,"  was  to  share  in  all  the  reliffious  privileges  of 
his  master.  The  express  command  was  given  that 
he  should  be  circumcised,  and  admitted  into  covenant 
with  hb  master's  God  (chap.  xvii.  13).  Undoubtedly 
a  large  mass  of  the  Israelite  nation  was  sprung  from 
those  who  had  tlins  formed  the  families  of  the  patri- 
archs; and  we  can  imagine  nothing  that  would  more 
alienate  the  lot  of  the  "  servant,"  would  increase  his 
own  self-respect,  and  insure  his  kindly  treatment,  than 
the  feeling  that  he  thus  worshipped  the  same  God  as 
hb  master,  and  was  bound  up  with  him  in  the  same 
religious  brotherhood.  We  do  not  wonder  after  this 
at  miding  that  not  hb  nephew  Lot,  but  a  home.bom 
slave  was  next  in  authori^  to  Abraham  over  hb  tribe, 
and  his  prospective  heir  if  he  had  no  son  (cliap.  xv.  2, 3). 
Nor  does  it  surprise  us  that  Sheshan,  a  highborn  de- 
scendant of  Hezron,  should  ^ve  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a  slave  (1  Chron.  ii.  35);  nor  that  )iis  slave, 
Ziba,  should  have  been  the  representative  of  the  house 
of  Saul  until  David  called  Mephi-bosheth,  the  son  of 
Jonathan,  out  of  obscurity,  and  restored  him  io  hb 
rank  (2  Sam.  ix.  2,  &c.). 

In  the  denial  of  their  wives  both  Abraham  and  Isaac 
fail  as  regards  truthfulness.    It  b  undoubtedly  the  case 
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that  whererer  men  occnpj  a  position  of  danger,  they 
are  too  apt  to  have  recourse  nabitnally  to  artifice  to 
insure  their  safety.  In  the  East  to  this  day  it  is  well- 
nigh  the  universal  rule  to  give  false  answers,  not  merely 
to  escape  from  peri],  but  even  simply  to  conform  to  the 
supposed  wishes  of  the  questioner.  We  may  well  sup- 
pose that  the  few  men  oi  the  Semitic  race,  surrounded 
by  an  overwhelming  number  of  Ehimites  and  aliens  at 
Ur,  and  in  the  plains  of  Babylonia,  were  exposed  to 
this  temptation;  and  probably  truthfuhiess  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  death  is  a  heroic  virtue  which  we  have 
learned  from  Christian  martyrs.  But  while  we  thus 
find  the  xiatriarchs  deficient  in  this  high  quality,  the 
two  narratives  condemn  their  want  of  faith.  In  both 
cases  their  ruse  involves  them  in  danger  and  difficulty. 
Thev  are  reproved  by  heathen  mouths,  and  learn  that 
truthfulness  would  have  been  their  wisest  nolicy. 

Finally,  tiie  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  his  fatner  has  often 
been  condemned  in  unmeasured  terms.  We  have 
here,  they  say,  the  father  of  the  faithful  tempted 
to  commit  a  crim'^,  which  every  dictate  of  a  pure 
conscience  would  have  condemned.  Human  sacri- 
fice is  the  blackest  outcome  of  fanaticism  and  morbid 
superstition,  and  no  supposed  revelation  would  justify 
a  deed  opposed  to  the  laws  of  natural  religion,  and 
absolutely  wrong  in  itself.  A  command  requiring  the 
commission  of  a  crime  ought  in  all  cases,  without 
exception,  to  be  disobepred.    But,  first  of  all,  the  sup- 

Sosed  effect  of  a  justification  of  human  sacrifice  never 
as  resulted  from  the  patriarch's  example.     No  Jew 
ever  derived  from  it  the  conclusion  that  there  might 


be  circumstances  under  which  a  father  mi^ht  offer  his 
child  to  God.  The  conclusion  which  they  cunluced  from 
the  occurrence  was  "  that  God  would  provide "  the 
great  sacrifice  (chap.  xxii.  14,  see  Notes).  How  can  an 
act  be  immoral  from  which  no  immoral  consequences 
have  resulted,  and  which  has  ever  been  so  interpreted 
as  to  condemn  the  very  practice  which  these  critics 
supx>osed  that  it  favoured  P  But  in  sober  truth,  there 
are  far  higher  considerations  involved  in  this  history. 
The  Bible  must  and  always  will  be  the  objject  of  con- 
stant  attack  from  those  who  stand  outside  it,  but  what, 
ma^  we  ask,  has  been  the  view  of  Abraham's  conduct 
inside  the  Church  P  We  may  safely  say  that  there,  by 
Jew  of  old,  and  Christian  now,  it  has  ever  been  renuded 
as  the  crowning  act  of  Abraham's  life.  To  it  we  believe 
that  our  Lord  referred  when  He  said,  "  Your  father 
Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day :  and  he  saw  it,  and 
was  glad  "  (Jolm  viii.  56).  For  there  the  whole  mystery 
of  wd's  redeeming  love  was  set  forth,  and  while  only 
the  great  facts  were  recorded  as  a  parable,  for  men  to 
muse  over  until  the  interpretation  came,  we  may  con- 
clude from  our  Lord's  words  that  to  Abraham  was 
revealed  the  interpretation  of  the  solemn  mystery  in 
which  he  had  taken  part.  We  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  in  the  Book  of  Grenesis  we  have  the  germ  of 
every  future  doctrine  of  revelation.  This  would  not 
be  true  if  we  had  not  in  this  narrative  the  anticipation 
of  the  teaching  that  "  God  so  loved  the  world  tluit  He 
^ave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
m  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  " 
(John  iii.  16). 
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THE   FIRST   BOOK   OF   MOSES,    CALLED 

GENESIS. 


CH  APTEE  I.— (i>  In  the « beginning 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 
<->  And  the  earth  was  without  form,  and 
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void ;  and  darkness  w,28  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep.  And  the  Spirit  of  God 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 


The  Creative  Week  (chaps,  i.  1— ii.  3). 

(1)  In  the  beginning. — ^Not,  as  in  John  i.  1,  "from 
cteruitj/'  bnt  in  the  beginning  of  this  sidereal  sjstem, 
of  which  our  sun,  with  its  attendant  phinets,  forms  a 
part.  As  there  never  was  a  time  when  God  did  not 
exist,  and  as  activity  is  an  essential  part  of  His  being 
(John  V.  17),  so,  probablj,  there  was  never  a  time  when 
worlds  did  not  exist ;  and  in  the  process  of  calling  them 
into  existence  when  and  how  He  wUled,  we  may  well 
believe  that  Grod  acted  in  accordance  with  the  working 
of  some  universal  law,  of  which  He  is  Himself  the  author. 
It  was  natural  with  St.  John,  when  placing  the  same 
words  at  the  commencement  of  his  Gospel,  to  carry  back 
our  minds  to  a  more  absolute  conceivable  "  beginning," 
when  the  work  of  creation  had  not  commenced,  and 
when  in  the  whole  universe  there  was  only  Grod. 

Gk>d. — Heb.,  Elohim,  A  word  plural  in  form,  but 
joined  with  a  verb  sin^ar,  except  when  it  refers  to  the 
false  gods  of  the  heathen,  in  which  case  it  takes  a  verb 
pIuraL  Its  root-meaning  is  strength,  power ;  and  the 
form  Elohim  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pluralis  majes- 
^^^t«,bnt  as  embodying  the  effort  of  early  numan  thought 
in  feeling  after  the  Deity,  and  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  Deity  was  One.  Thus,  in  the  name 
Elohim  it  included  in  one  Person  all  the  powers,  mights, 
and  influences  by  which  the  world  was  nrst  created  and 
is  now  governed  and  maintained.  In  the  Yedas,  in  the 
hymns  recovered  for  us  by  the  decipherment  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  whether  Aocadian  or  Semitic, 
and  in  all  other  ancient  religions  poetry,  we  find  these 
powers  ascribed  to  different  beings ;  in  the  Bible  alone 
Elohim  is  one.  Christians  may  also  well  see  in  this  a 
foreshadowing^  of  the  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine 
Trinity ;  but  its  primary  lesson  is  that,  however  diverse 
may  seem  the  working  of  the  powers  of  nature,  the 
Worker  is  one  and  His  work  one. 

Created. — Creation,  in  its  strict  sense  of  producing 
something  out  of  nothing,  contains  an  idea  so  noble  and 
elevated  that  naturally  human  langnaee  could  only 
gradually  rise  up  to  it.  It  is  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  word  bard,  "  he  created,"  may  originally  have 
signified  to  hew  stone  or  fell  timber ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  a  rare  word,  and  emploved  chiefly  or  entirely 
in  connection  with  the  activity  of  God.  As,  moreover, 
**the  heaven  and  the  earth"  can  only  mean  the  tot>ality 
of  all  existent  things,  the  idea  of  creating  them  out  of 
nothing  is  contained  in  the  very  form  of  the  sentence. 
Even  in  verses  21, 27,  where  the  word  may  signify  some- 
thing less  than  creation  ex  nifulo,  there  is  nevertheless 
a  passage  from  inert  matter  to  animate  life,  for  which 
science  knows  no  force,  or  process,  or  energy  capable  of 
its  accomplishment. 


The  heaven  and  the  earth.— The  normal  phrase 
in  the  Bible  for  the  universe  (Dent,  xxxii.  1 ;  Ps.  cxlviii. 
13 ;  Isa.  i.  2).  To  the  Hebrew  this  consisted  of  our  one 
planet  and  the  atmosphere  surrounding  it,  in  which  he 
beheld  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
more  than  human  qualities  of  the  language  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  tluit,  while  written  by  men  whose  knowledge 
was  in  accordance  with  their  times,  it  does  not  contra, 
diet  the  increased  knowledge  of  later  times.  Contem- 
poraneous with  the  creation  of  the  earth  was  the  calling 
into  existence,  not  merely  perhaps  of  our  solar  system, 
but  of  iliat  sidereal  universe  of  which  we  form  so  small 
a  part ;  but  naturally  in  the  Bible  our  attention  is  con- 
fined to  that  which  cnieflyconcems  ourselves. 

<2)  And  the  earth.— The  conjunction  "and"  nega- 
tives the  weU-meant  attempt  to  harmonise  geology  and 
Scripture  by  ti^ng  verse  1  as  a  mere  heading ;  the  two 
verses  go  together,  and  form  a  funeral  summary  of 
creation,  which  is  afterwards  divided  into  its  several 
stages. 

was  is  not  the  copula,  but  the  substantive  verb 
existed,  and  expresses  ouration  of  time.  After  creation, 
the  earth  existed  as  a  shapeless  and  empty  waste. 

Without  form,  and  void.— literally,  tohu  and 
bohu,  wluch  words  are  both  substantives,  and  signify 
wasteness  and  emptiness.  The  similarity  of  their  forms, 
joined  with  tlie  harshness  of  their  sound,  made  them 
pass  almost  into  a  proverb  for  everything  that  was  dreary 
and  desolate  (Isa.  xxxir.  11 ;  Jer.  iv.  23).  It  expresses 
here  the  state  of  primsBval  matter  immediately  after 
creation,  when  as  yet  there  was  no  cohesion  between  the 
separate  particles. 

Darkness. — As  light  is  the  result  either  of  the  con- 
densation of  matter  or  of  vibrations  caused  by  chemical 
action,  this  exactly  agrees  with  the  previous  representa- 
tion of  the  chaos  out  of  which  the  earth  was  to  be  shaped. 
It  existed  at  present  only  as  an  incoherent  waste  of 
emptiness. 

The  deep.— 2^om.  This  word,  from  a  root  siKiu- 
f ving  confusion  or  disturbance,  is  poetically  appliea  to 
the  ocean,  as  in  Ps.  xlii.  7,  from  the  restless  motion  of 
its  waves,  but  is  used  here  to  describe  the  chaos  as  a 
surging  mass  of  shapeless  matter.  In  the  Babylonian 
legend,  Ti4mat,  the  Hebrew  tehdm^  is  represented  as 
overcome  by  Merodach,  who  out  of  the  primaeval  anarchy 
brings  order  and  beauty  (Sayce,  Chauiean  Genesis,  pp. 
59, 109, 113). 

The  Spirit  of  God*— Heb.,  a  wind  of  Ood,  i,e.,  a 
mighty  wind,  as  rendered  by  the  Targum  ana  most  Jewish 
interpreters.  (See  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  6.)  So  the  wind  of 
Jehovah  makes  the  grass  wither  (Isa.  xl.  7) ;  and  so  God 
makes  the  winds  His  messengers  (Ps.  civ.  4).  The  ai-gu- 
ment  that  no  wind  at  present  existed  because  the  atmo- 
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IFhe  Creation  of  LlglU. 


GENESIS,  I. 


77*^  First  Day. 


W  And  God  said,  'Let  there  be  light : 
and  there  was  light.  <^)  And  God  saw  the 
light,  that  it  was  good:  and  God  divided 
^the  light  from  &e  darkness.    <^^  And 
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God  called  the  light  Day,  and  the 
darkness  he  called  Night.  ^And  the 
evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day. 


flpherehad  not  been  created  is  baseless,  for  if  water  existed, 
60  did  air.  But  this  unseen  material  force,  wind  (John  iii. 
8),  has  ever  suggested  to  the  human  mind  the  thought  of 
the  Divine  agency,  which,  equallyunseeiifis  even  mightier 
in  its  working.  When,  then,  creation^  is  ascribed  to  the 
wind  (Job  xxvi.  13 ;  Ps.  dv.  90),  we  justly  see,  not  the 
mere  instrumentalforoe  employed, but  rather  that  Divine 
operative  eneivy  which  resides  especially  in  the  Third 
Person  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  But  we  must  be  upon  our 
^uard  against  the  common  error  of  commentators,  who 
read  into  the  text  of  these  most  ancient  documents  per- 
fect doctrines  which  were  not  revealed  in  their  fulness 
until  the  Gospel  was  given.  It  is  a  marvellous  fact  that 
Genems  does  contain  the  germ  of  well-nigh  eveij  evan- 
gelical  truth,  but  it  contains  it  in  a  suggestive  and 
not  a  completed  form.  So  here  this  m^bty  energisinff 
wind  suggests  to  us  the  thought  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ana 
is  far  more  eloquent  in  its  original  simplicity  than  when 
we  read  into  it  adoctrine  not  nuule  known  unul revelation 
was  perfeoted  in  Christ  (John  viL  39). 

Moved.— Heb.,/ftti^e(l  lotfinglv.  (See  Dent.  xxxiL 
11.)  This  word  also  would  lead  the  mind  up  to  the 
thought  of  the  agency  of  a  Person.  In  Syriao  the  verb 
IS  a  very  common  one  for  the  incubation  of  birds;  and,  in 
Allusion  to  this  place,  it  is  metaphorically  employed,  both 
of  the  waving  of  the  hand  of  the  priest  over  the  cup  in 
<M)nseorating  the  wine  for  the  Eucnarist,  and  of  that  of 
the  patriardi  over  the  head  of  a  bishop  at  his  consecra- 
tion. Two  points  must  here  be  noticed :  the  first,  that 
the  motion  was  not  self-orig^inated,  but  was  external  to 
the  chaos ;  the  second,  that  it  was  a  sentle  and  loving 
energy,  which  tenderly  and  gradualfy,  with  fostering 
care,  called  forth  the  latent  possibilities  of  a  nascent 
worid. 

Thb  Gbbativb  Days. 


<3)  And  Gkxl  said. — ^Yoice  and  sound  there  could 
he  none,  nor  was  there  any  Person  to  whom  God  ad- 
<lre8sed  this  word  of  power.  The  phrase,  then,  is  meta- 
-phorical,  and  means  that  God  enacted  for  the  universe 
a  law ;  and  ten  times  we  find  the  command  similarly 
given.  The  beauty  and  sublimitv  of  the  language  here 
nsed  has  often  been  noticed :  God  makes  no  prepara- 
tion. He  emploTB  no  means,  needs  no  secondary  a^ncy. 
He  speaks,  and  it  is  done.  His  word  alone  contains  all 
things  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  His  will.  So  in 
the  cognate  languages  the  word  Emir,  ruler,  is  literally, 
speaker.  The  Supreme  One  speaks:  with  the  rest, 
to  hear  is  to  obey.  God,  then,  by  speaking,  g^ves  to 
nature  a  universal  and  enduring  law.  £Us  commands 
Are  not  temporary,  but  eternal ;  and  whatever  secon- 
dary causes  were  called  into  existence  when  the  Elohim, 
l>y  a  word,  created  light,  those  same  causes  produce 
at  now,  and  will  produce  it  until  God  recaUs  His  word. 
l¥e  have,  then,  here  nature's  first  universal  law.  What 
isitP 

Let  there  be  light:  and  there  was  light.— 
The  sublimity  of  the  original  is  lost  in  our  language  by 
the  cumbrous  multiplication  of  particles.  The  Hebrew 
is  Yhi  or  wayhi  or.  Light  is  not  itself  a  substance,  but 
iH  a  condition  or  state  of  matter;  and  this  primsBval 
light  was  probably  electric,  arising  from  the  condensa- 
tion and  friction  of  the  elements  as  they  began  to  | 
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arrange  themselves  in  order.  And  this,  again,  was  due 
to  what  is  commonly  called  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  of 
the  attraction  of  matter.  If  on  the  first  day  electricity 
and  magnetism  were  generated,  and  the  laws  given 
which  create  and  control  them,  we  have  in  them  the 
two  most  powerful  and  active  energies  of  the  present 
and  of  all  time — or  possibly  two  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  busy  and  restless  force.  And  the  law  thus  given 
was  that  of  gravitation,  of  which  light  was  the  im- 
mediate result. 

W  And  God  saw.— This  contemplation  indicates, 
first,  lanse  of  time ;  and  next,  that  the  judgment  pro- 
nouncea  was  the  verdict  of  the  Divine  reason. 

That  it  was  good. — ^As  light  was  a  necessary 
result  of  motion  in  the  world-mass,  so  was  it  indispensa- 
ble for  all  that  was  to  follow,  inasmuch  as  neither 
vegetable  nor  animal  life  can  exist  without  it.  But  the 
repeated  approval  by  the  Deity  of  each  ^art  and  portion 
of  this  material  umverse  (comp.  Ps.  civ.  31)  also  con- 
demns all  Manichsan  theories,  and  asserts  that  this 
world  is  a  noble  home  for  man,  and  life  a  blessing,  in 
sjate  of  its  solemn  responsibilities. 

And  Gk>d  dividea  •  .  .—The  first  three  creative 
days  are  all  days  of  order  and  distribution,  and  have 
been  called  *'  the  three  separations."  But  while  on  the 
first  two  days  no  new  thing  was  created,  but  only  the 
chaotic  matter  (described  in  verse  2)  arranged,  on  day 
three  there  vras  the  introduction  of  vegetable  life.  The 
divbion  on  the  first  day  does  not  imply  that  darkness 
has  a  separate  and  independent  existence,  but  that  there 
were  now  periods  of  light  and  darkness ;  and  thus  by 
the  end  of  the  first  day  our  earth  must  have  advanced  far 
on  its  way  towards  its  present  state.  (See  Note,  verse  5.) 
It  is,  however,  even  more  probable  that  the  ultimate 
results  of  each  creative  word  are  summed  up  in  the 
account  given  of  it.  No  sooner  did  motion  begiu,  than 
the  separation  of  the  air  and  water  from  the  denser 
particles  must  have  begun  too.  The  immediate  result 
was  light ;  removed  by  a  greater  interval  was  the  for. 
mation  of  an  open  space  round  the  contracting  earth- 
ball  ;  still  more  remote  was  the  formation  of  continents 
and  oceans ;  but  the  separations  must  have  commenced 
immediately  that  the  "  wind  of  Elohim  "  began  to  brood 
upon  and  move  the  chaotic  mass.  How  far  these 
separations  had  advanced  before  there  were  recurrent 
periods  of  light  and  darkness  is  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Divine  narrative,  which  is  not  geological,  but 
religions. 

<5)  Qod  called  the  light  Day  .  •  .  Night.— 
Before  this  distinction  of  night  and  day  was  possible 
there  must  have  been  outside  the  earth,  not  as  yet  the 
sun,  but  a  bright  phosphorescent  mass,  such  as  now 
enwraps  that  luminary ;  and,  secondly,  tJie  earth  must 
have  beffun  to  revolve  upon  its  axis.  Consequent  upon 
this  womd  be,  not  merely  alternate  periods  of  light  and 
darkness,  but  also  of  heat  and  cold,  from  which  would 
result  important  effects  upon  the  formation  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Moreover,  m  thus  giving  *'  day "  and 
"niffht"  names,  QoA  ordained  limguage,  and  that 
vociQ  sounds  sliould  be  the  symbols  of  things.  This 
law  already  looks  forward  to  the  existence  of  man, 
the  one  being  on  earth  who  calls  things  by  their 
names. 


TliB  Firmafneni, 


GENESIS,  I. 


The  Second  Day^ 


W  And  Gk)d  said,  «Let  there  be  a  ^fir- 
mament  in  the  midst  of  the  waters,  and 
let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters. 
<7)  And  Grod  made  the  firmament,  and 
divided  the  waters  which  were  under 
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the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
were  above  the  firmament :  and  it  was 
so.  t^^And  God  called  the  *  firmament 
Heaven.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  second  day. 


And  the  evening  and  the  morning.— LiteraUy, 
AnA  wcu  an  evening  and  tttas  a  momiTig  day  one,  the 
definite  article  not  being  used  till  verse  31,  wben  we 
have  "  dav  the  sixth,''  which  was  also  the  last  of  the 
creattve  aays. 

The  wora  "evening''  means  a  miadure.  It  is  no 
longer  the  opaque  danness  of  a  world  without  light, 
but  the  intermingling  of  Ught  and  darkness  (comp. 
Zech.  ziv.  6,  7).  Tms  is  followed  by  a  "morning/* 
that  is,  a  hreaJcing  forth  of  light.  Evening  is  placed 
first  because  there  was  a  progress  from  a  less  to  a 
greater  brightness  and  order  and  beauty.  The  Jewish 
method  of  calculating  the  dav  from  sunset  to  sunset 
was  not  the  cause,  but  the  result  of  this  arrangement. 

The  first  day.— A  creative  day  is  not  a  period  of 
twentj-four  hours,  but  an  ceon,  or  period  of  mdefinite 
duration,  as  the  Bible  itself  teaches  us.  For  in  chap, 
ii.  4  the  six  days  of  this  narrative  are  described  as  and 
summed  up  in  one  day,  creation  being  there  regarded, 
not  in  its  successive  stages,  but  as  a  whole.  So  by  the 
common  consent  of  commentators,  the  seventh  day,  or 
day  of  GU)d's  rest,  is  that  age  in  which  we  are  now  living, 
ana  which  will  continue  until  the  consummation  of  lul 
things.  So  in  Zech.  xiv.  7  the  whole  Grospel  dispen- 
sation is  called  **  one  day;"  and  oonstantlv  m  Hebrew, 
as  probably  in  all  languages,  day  is  used  m  a  verv  in- 
demiite  manner,  as,  for  instance,  in  Deut.  ix.  I.  Those, 
however,  who  adopt  the  verv  probable  suggestion  of 
Kurtz,  tiiat  the  revelation  ox  tne  manner  of  creation 
was  made  in  a  succession  of  representations  or  pictures 
dispUyed  before  the  mental  vision  of  the  tranced  seer, 
have  no  difficulties.  He  saw  the  dark  gloom  of  evming 
pierced  by  the  bright  morning  light :  tnat  was  day  one. 
Again,  an  evening  cleft  by  the  light,  and  he  saw  an 
opening  space  expanding  itself  around  the  world :  that 
was  dapr  two.  Again  danmess  and  light,  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  he  saw  the  waters  rushing  down  into 
the  seas :  that  was  day  three.  And  so  on.  What  else 
could  he  call  these  periods  but  daysP  But  as  St. 
Augustine  nointed  out^  there  was  no  sun  then,  and  "  it  is 
very  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  what  sort  of  days  these 
could  be  "  (De  Civ.  Dei,  xi.  6,  7).  It  must  further  be 
observed  that  this  knowledge  of  the  stages  of  creation 
could  only  have  been  given  by  revelation,  and  that  the 
agreement  of  the  Mosaic  record  with  geology  is  so 
striking  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  believing  it  to 
be  inspired.  The  difficulties  arise  almost  entirely  from 
popuhur  fallacies  or  the  mistaken  views  of  commentators. 
Geology  has  done  noble  service  for  roligion  in  sweeping 
away  the  mean  views  of  Grod's  me&od  of  working 
which  used  formerly  to  prevail  We  may  add  that 
among  the  Chaldeaas  a  cosmic  day  was  a  period  of 
43,200  years,  being  the  equivalent  of  the  cycle  of  the 

Srocession  of  the  equinoxes  (Lenormant,  Xea  Originea 
e  VHistoire,  p.  233). 

(6)  A  firmament. — This  is  the  Latin  translation  of 
the  Greek  word  used  by  the  translators  of  the  Septua- 
gint  Version.  Undoubtedly  it  means  something  solid ; 
and  such  was  the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  and  probably  also 
of  the  Hebrews.  As  such  it  appears  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Bible,  where  it  is  described  as  a  mighty  vault  of  molten 
glass  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  upheld  by  the  mountains  as  pillars 
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(ibid.  xxvi.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8),  and  having  doora  and 
lattices  through  which  the  Deity  poun  forth  abundance- 
(chap.  vii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  23).  £ven  in  this  "  Hymn  of 
Creation "  we  have  poetry,  but  not  expressed  in  vivid 
metaphon,  but  in  sober  and  thoughtful  language.  Here, 
therraore,  the  word  rendered  *'  firmament  **  means  an  ex- 
panse. If,  as  geologists  tell  us,  the  earth  at  this  stage- 
was  an  incandescent  mass,  this  expanse  would  be  tn» 
ring  of  equilibrium,  where  the  heat  supplied  from  below 
was  exac^y  equal  to  that  g^ven  off  by  radiation  into  the 
cold  ether  above.  And  gradually  thi6  would  sink  lower 
and  lower,  until  finally  it  reached  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;  and  at  this  pomt  the  work  of  the  second  day 
would  be  complete. 

(7)  Gk>d  made  the  firmament. — ^This  wide  open 
expanse  upon  earth's  surface,  supplied  by  the  chemistry" 
of  nature — that  is,  of  God— f  with  that  marveUous  mixture 
of  gases  which  form  atmospheric  air,  was  a  primary 
necessity  for  man's  existence  and  activity.  In  each  step 
of  the  narrative  it  is  ever  man  that  is  in  view;  and  even, 
the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  atmosphere  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  human  body^ 
and  for  the  keeping  of  all  things  in  their  place  on  eartn. 
(See  Note,  verse  8.)  And  in  this  secondaxy  sense  it  may 
still  rightly  be  called  the  firmament. 

The  waters  which  were  under  the  firma* 
ment  •  .  .  the  waters  which  were  above  the 
firmament. — ^While  tibis  is  a  popular  description  of 
what  we  daily  see— namely,  masses  of  running  water 
congregated  upon  earth's  surface,  and  above  a  doudland, 
into  which  the  watere  rise  and  float — ^it  is  not  contra^ 
to,  but  in  accordance  with,  science.  The  atmosphere  is 
the  receptacle  of  the  watere  evaporated  from  the  earth 
and  ocean,  and  by  means  of  electrical  action  it  keeps 
Uiese  aqueous  particles  in  a  state  of  repulsion,  and  forms 
clouds,  which  the  winds  carry  in  their  bosom.  So  full 
of  thoughtful  contrivance  and  arrangement  are  the  laws 
by  which  rain  is  formed  and  the  earth  watered,  that 
they  are  constantly  referred  to  in  the  Bible  as  the  chief 
natural  proof  of  God's  wisdom  and  goodness.  (See  Acts 
xiv.  17.)  Moreover,  were  there  not  an  open  expanse 
next  the  earth,  it  would  be  wrapped  in  a  perpetual  mist, 
unvisited  by  sur  shine,  and  the  result  would  be  such  as 
is  described  in  chap.  ii.  5,  that  man  could  not  exist  on 
earth  to  till  the  ground.  The  use,  however,  of  popular 
language  and  ideas  is  confessedly  the  method  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  we  must  not  force  upon  the  writer  know- 
ledge which  man  was  to  gain  for  himself.  Even  if  the 
writer  supposed  that  the  nuns  were  poured  down  from 
an  upper  reservoir,  it  would  be  no  more  an  argument 
against  lus  being  inspired  than  St.  Mark's  expression,, 
"  The  sun  did  set "  (Mark  i.  32),  disproves  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Gospels.  Eor  the  attainment  of  all  such 
Imowledge  Qod  has  provided  another  way. 

(8)  Qod  called  the  firmament  (the  expanse) 
Heaven.— This  is  a  Saxon  word,  and  means  something 
heaved  up.  The  Hebrew  probably  means  the  heighU,  or 
upper  rMnons,  into  which  the  waUs  of  cities  nevertheless 
ascend  (Deut.  i.  28).  In  verse  1, "  the  heaven  "  may  in. 
dude  the  abysmal  regions  of  space ;  here  it  means  the 
atmosphere  round  our  earth,  which,  at  a  distance  of  about 
forty.five  miles  from  the  surface,  melts  away  into  the 
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<^)  And  God  said,  ""Let  the  waters 
under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together 
nnto  one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land 
appear :  and  it  was  so.  <^^)  And  God 
called  the  dry  land  Earth;  and  the 
gathering  together  of  the  watei*s  called 
he  Seas :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
<^)  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  ^  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed, 
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and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his 
kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the 
earth :  and  it  was  so.  (^)  And  the  earth 
brought  forth  grass,  and  herb  yielding 
seed  after  his  land,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself,  after  his 
tender  kiud  .*  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
(^^>  And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
were  the  third  day. 


imponderable  ether.  The  work  of  the  second  day  is  not 
described  as  being  good,  though  the  LXX.  add  this 
usual  formuhi.  frobably,  however,  the  work  of  the 
second  and  third  days  is  regarded  as  one.  In  both 
there  was  a  separation  of  waters ;  but  it  was  only  when 
the  open  C3cpau6e  reached  the  earth's  surface,  and  re- 
duced its  temperature,  that  water  could  exist  in  anj 
other  form  than  that  of  vapour.  But  no  sooner  did  it 
«xist  in  a  flnid  form  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere would  make  it  seek  the  lowest  level.  The  cool- 
ing, moreover,  of  the  earth's  surface  would  produce 
eracks  and  fissures,  into  which  the  waters  would 
descend,  and  when  these  processes  were  well  advanced, 
tiien  at  the  end  of  the  third  day  "  God  saw  that  it  was 
good." 

W  Let  the  waters ...  be  gathered  together.— 
Tlie  verb,  as  Gresenius  shows,  refers  rather  to  the  con- 
densation of  water,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  impos- 
sible till  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  made  cool  by  the 
radiation  of  heat  into  the  open  expanse  around  it. 

Unto  one  place.— The  ocean  bed.  We  must  add 
the  vast  depth  of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains before  we  can  rightly  estimate  the  intensity  of 
the  forces  at  work  on  the  third  day.  Vast,  too,  as  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  may  appear  compared  with  the 
dry  land,  it  is  evidently  only  just  sufficient  to  supply 
the  rain  necessary  for  vegetation.  Were  it  less,  either 
the  laws  of  evaporation  must  be  altered,  with  painful 
and  injurious  enects,  or  much  of  the  earth's  surface 
would  be  barren. 

Let  the  dry  land  appear.— Simple  as  this  might 
Appear,  it  yet  required  special  provision  on  the  part  of 
the  Creator ;  for  otherwise  the  various  materials  ot  the 
earth  would  have  arranged  themselves  in  concentric 
strata,  according  to  their  density,  and  upon  them  the 
water  would  have  reposed  evenly,  and  above  it  the  air. 
But  geologists  tell  us  that  these  strata  have  bemi  broken 
up  and  distorted  from  below  by  volcanic  agencies,  while 
the  surface  has  been  furrowed  and  worn  by  the  denuding 
power  of  water.  This  was  the  third  day's  work.  By 
the  cooling  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  the  vast  mass  of 
waters,  which  now  covers  two-thirds  of  its  surface,  and 
which  hitherto  had  existed  only  as  vapour,  began  to 
condense,  and  pour  down  upon  the  earth  as  rain.  Mean- 
while the  earth  parted  with  its  internal  heat  but  slowly, 
and  thus,  while  its  crust  grew  stifP,  there  was  within  a 
mass  of  molten  fluid.  As  this  would  be  acted  upon  by 
the  gravity  of  the  sun  and  moon,  in  just  the  same  way  as 
the  ocean  is  now,  this  inner  tidal  wave  would  rupture  the 
thin  crust  above,  generally  in  lines  trending  from  north, 
east  to  south-west.  Hence  mountain  ranges  and  deep 
sea  beds,  modified  by  many  changes  since,  but  all  having 
the  same  final  object  of  providing  dry  land  for  man's 
abode. 

(U)  i^t  the  earth  bring  forth  grass.— This 
is  the  second  creative  act.  The  first  was  the  calling 
<xf  matter  into  existence,  which,  by  the  operation  of 
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mechanical  and  chemical  laws,  imposed  upon  it  by  the 
Creator,  was  arranged  and  digested  into  a  cosmos,  that 
is,  an  orderly  and  narmouious  whole.  Tliese  laws  aro 
now  and  ever  in  perpetual  activity,  but  no  secondary  or 
derived  agency  can  either  add  one  atom  to  the  world- 
mass  or  diminish  aught  from  it.  The  second  creative 
act  was  the  introduction  of  life,  first  vegetable,  and  then 
animal;  and  for  this  nothing  less  than  an  Almightv 
power  would  suffice.  Three  s^es  of  it  are  enumerated. 
The  first  is  deshe,  not  "  grass,  but  a  mere  greenness, 
without  visible  seed  or  s&lk,  such  as  to  this  day  may 
be  seen  upon  the  surface  of  rocks,  and  which,  when 
examined  by  the  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
growth  of  plants  of  a  minute  and  mean  type.  But  all 
endogenous  plants  belong  to  this  class,  and  are  but  the 
deve&pmeut  of  this  primary  greenness.  Far  higher 
in  the  scale  are  the  seed-bearing  plants  which  f  ofiow, 
among  which  the  most  important  are  the  cerealia; 
while  in  the  tliird  class,  vegetation  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  the  tree  with  woody  stem,  and  the  seed 
enclosed  in  an  edible  covering.  Geologists  inform  ns 
that  crvptogamous  plants,  which  were  the  higher  forms 
of  the  nrst  class,  prevailed  almost  exclusively  till  the 
end  of  the  carbonaceous  period ;  but  even  independently 
of  thb  evidence  we  could  scarcely  suppose  that  fmit- 
trees  came  into  existence  before  the  sun  shone  upon  the 
earth;  while  the  cerealia  are  found  only  in  surface 
deposits  in  connection  with  vestiges  of  man.  Yegota. 
tion,  therefore,  did  not  reach  its  perfection  until 
the  sixth  day,  when  animals  were  created  which 
needed  these  seeds  and  fruits  for  their  food.  But 
so  far  from  there  being  anything  in  tlie  creative 
record  to  require  us  to  beueve  that  the  development  of 
vegetation  was  not  gradual,  it  is  absolutely  described 
as  Dcing  so;  and  wiUi  that  first  streak  of  green  God 
gave  also  the  law  of  vegetation,  and  under  His  foster- 
ing hand  all  in  due  time  came  to  pass  which  that  first 
bestowal  of  vegetable  life  contained.  It  is  the  constant 
rule  of  Holy  Scripture  to  include  in  a  narrative  the 
ultimate  as  well  as  the  immediate  results  of  an  act ; 
and  moreover,  in  the  record  of  these  creative  days  we 
are  told  what  on  each  dav  was  new,  while  the  contiun. 
ance  of  all  that  preceded  is  understood.  The  dry 
land  called  into  existence  on  the  third  day  was  not  dry 
enough  to  be  the  abode  of  terrestrial  animals  till  the 
sixth  day,  and  not  tiH  then  would  it  bear  such  vegetation 
as  requires  a  dry  soil;  and  the  evidence  of  geology 
shows  that  the  atmosphere,  created  on  the  second  day, 
was  not  sufficiently  free  from  carbonic  acid  and  other 
vapours  to  be  fit  for  animals  to  breathe,  until  long  ages 
of  rank  vegetation  had  changed  these  gases  into  coal. 
When,  then,  on  the  third  day, "  Qod  said,  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass  .  .  .  herb  yielding  seed  .  .  .  tree." 
He  gave  the  perfect  command,  but  the  complete  fulfil- 
ment of  thatt^ommand  would  be  gradual,  as  the  state 
of  the  earth&nd  the  necessities  of  the  living  creatures 
brought,  ■gni  upon  it  required.    For  in  God's  work 
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<^*)  And  God  said,  Let  there  be  'lights 
in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  divide 
^the  day  £rom  the  night;  and  let  them 
be  for  signs,  and  for  seasons,  and  for 
days,  and  years :  (^)  and  let  them  be 
for  lights  in  the  firmament  of  the  hea- 
ven to  give  light  npon  the  earth :  and 
it  was  so.  <^  And  God  made  two  great 
lights;  the  greater  light  'to  rule  the 
day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night :  he  made  the  sts^  also*     ^^'^  And 
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Gk)d  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the 
heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth, 
<^^  and  to  *rule  over  the  day  and  over 
the  night,  and  to  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness :  and  God  saw  tlmt  it  was 
good.  (^>  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

(20)  And  God  said,  'Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  ^moving 
creature  that  hath  ^life,  and  fowl  that 
may  fly  above  the  earth  in  the  '^open 


there  is  always  a  fitness,  and  nothing  with  Him  is 
hnrried  or  prematnre. 

(1^)  Let  there  be  lights  (Inminaries)  in  the 
firmament  (or  expanse)  of  the  heaven.— In  Hebrew 
the  word  for  lieht  is  or,  and  for  luminary,  ma-6r,  a 
light-bearer.  The  light  was  created  on  the  first  day,  and 
ite  concentration  into  g^reat  centres  most  at  once  have 
commenced;  but  the  great  Inminaries  did  not  appear  in 
the  open  skv  nntil  the  fourth  day.  With  this  begms  the 
second  triaa  of  the  ereatiye  days.  Up  to  this  time  there 
had  been  arrangement  chiefly ;  heat  and  water  had  had 
their  periMs  of  excessive  actiyity,  but  with  the  introduc 
tion  of  Tegetation  there  came  also  the  promise  of  things 
higher  and  nobler  than  mechanical  laws.  Now,  tms 
fourth  day  seems  to  mark  two  things :  first,  the  surface 
of  the  earth  has  become  so  cool  as  to  need  heat  giyen  it 
from  without ;  and  secondly,  there  was  now  a  long  pause 
in  creation.  No  new  law  m  it  is  promulgated,  no  new 
factor  introduced ;  only  the  atmosphere  grows  clearer, 
the  earth  more  dry ;  yegetation  does  its  part  in  absorb, 
ing  gases ;  and  oay  by  day  the  sun  shines  with  more 
unclouded  brilliancy,  f oUowed  by  the  mild  radiance  of 
the  moon,  and  finally,  by  the  faint  gleamings  of  tho 
stars.  But  besides  this,  as  the  condensation  of  luminous 
matter  into  the  sun  was  the  last  act  in  the  shaping  of 
our  solar  system,  it  is  quite  possible  that  during  tlus 
long  fourth  day  the  sun  finally  assumed  as  nearly  as 
possible  its  present  dimensions  and  form.  No  doubt  it  is 
still  changing  and  slowly  drawing  nearer  to  that  period 
when,  GtM's  seyenth  day  of  rest  being  oyer,  the  knell 
of  this  our  creation  wiU  sound,  and  the  sun,  with  its 
attendant  planets,  and  amouff  them  our  earth,  become 
what  God  shall  then  will.  %ut  during  this  seyenth 
day,  in  which  we  are  now  living,  Qod  works  only  in 
maintaining  laws  already  giyen,  and  no  outburst  either 
of  ereatiye  or  of  destructiye  energy  can  take  place. 

Let  them  be  for  signs — %.e.,  marks,  means  of 
knowing.  This  may  be  taken  as  qualifying  what 
follows,  and  would  then  mean,  Let  them  be  means  for 
distinguishing  seasons,  days,  and  years;  but  more 
probably  it  refers  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  which 
anciently  played  so  important  a  part,  not  merely  in 
astronomy,  but  in  matters  of  daily  life. 

Seasons.— Not  spring,  summer,  and  the  like,  but 
regnlarW  recurring  periods,  like  the  three  great  festiyals 
of  the  Jews.  In  old  time  men  depended,  both  in  agri- 
culture, nayisaiion,  and  daily  life,  upon  their  own 
obserration  ox  the  setting  and  rising  ox  the  constelhu 
tions.  This  work  is  now  done  for  us  by  others,  and 
put  into  a  convenient  form  in  almanacks ;  but  equally 
now  as  of  old,  days,  years,  and  seasons  depend  upon  the 
motion  of  the  heayenly  orbs. 

(15)  To  give  light.— This  was  to  be  henceforward 
the  nermanent  arrangement  for  the  bestowal  of  that 
whien  is  an  essential  condition  for  all  life,  vegetable 


and  animal.  As  day  and  night  began  on  the  first  day,  it 
is  eyident  that  yery  soon  there  was  a  concentrating  mass 
of  light  and  heat  outside  the  earth,  and  as  the  expanse 
grew  clear  its  effects  must  haye  become  more  powerful. 
There  was  daylight,  then,  long  before  the  fourth  day ; 
but  it  was  only  then  that  the  sun  and  moon  became 
fully  "formed  and  constituted  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  shone  regularly  and  clearly  in  the  bright  slr^. 

(16)  He  made  the  stam  also.— The  Hebrew  is, 
God  made  ttoo  greaJt  lights  .  ,  .  to  rule  the  night ;  and 
also  the  stars.  Though  the  word  "  also  "  carries  back 
"  the  stars  "  to  the  yerb  "  made,"  yet  its  repetition  in 
our  yersion  makes  it  seem  as  if  the  meaning  was  that 
God  now  created  the  stars ;  whereas  the  real  sense  is 
that  the  stars  were  to  rule  the  night  equally  with  Ihe 
moon.  But  besides  this,  there  was  no  place  where  the 
stars — ^by  which  the  planets  are  chiefly  meant — oould  be 
so  well  mentioned  as  here.  Two  of  them,  Yenus  and 
Mercury,  were  formed  somewhere  between  the  first  and 
the  fourth  day ;  and  absolutely  it  was  not  till  this  day 
that  our  solar  system,  consisting  of  a  central  sxm  and  the 
planeta,  with  their  attendant  satellites,  was  complete. 
To  introduce  the  idea  of  the  fixed  stars  is  unreasonable, 
for  it  is  the  planets  which,  by  becoming  in  their  turns 
morning  and  eyening  stars,  rule  the  nignt ;  tiiough  the 
fixed  stars  indicate  me  seasons  of  the  year.  The  true 
meaning,  then,  is  that  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  the 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  the  alternation  of  day  and  night,  of  seasons  and 
years,  and  the  astronomical  relations  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  (with  the  stars)  to  the  earth  were  all 
settled  and  fixed,  much  as  they  are  at  present.  And 
to  this  g^logy  bears  witness.  JBxisting  causes  amply 
suffice  to  account  for  all  changes  that  have  taken  place 
on  our  globe  rince  the  day  when  animal  life  first 
appeared  upon  the  earth. 

(^)  Let  the  waters  ...  in  the  open  firma- 
ment.— The  days  of  the  second  ereatiye  triad  corre- 
spend  to  those  of  the  first.  Light  was  created  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  fourth  it  was  gathered  into  liffht- 
bearers;  on  the  second  day  air  and  water  were  called 
into  being,  and  on  the  fifth  day  they  were  peopled  with 
life ;  lastly,  on  the  third  day  the  dry  land  appeared,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  it  became  the  home  of  animals  and 
man. 

Bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  lifb.— Literally,  let  the  tcaters 
swarm  a  swarm  of  living  soul.  But  the  word  soul 
properly  signifies  **  breath,"  and  thus,  after  the  long 
pause  of  the  fourth  daj,  during  which  yegetation  was  . 
adyancing  under  the  ripening  effects  of  solar  heat,  we 
now  hasten  onward  to  another  ereatiye  act,  by  whieli 
God  called  into  being  creatures  which  liye  by  breathing.  ^ 
And  as  vegetation  began  with  a  green  tinge  upon  the 
rocks,  so  doubtless  animal   life  oegan  in  the  most 
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firmament  of  heaven.  ^^)And  Grod 
created  great  whales,  and  every  living 
creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their 
kind,  and  every  winged  fowl  after  his 
kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good. 
(22)  And  God  blessed  them,  saying, « Be 
fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fiU  the 
waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply 
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in  the  earth.     ^®)  And  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  fifth  day. 

(^)  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring 
forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind, 
cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of 
the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so. 
<2^)  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth 
after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their 
kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 


rndiineutarj  manner,  and  advanced  through  animal- 
cnles  and  insects  up  to  fish  and  reptiles.  The  main 
point  noticed  in  the  text  as  to  the  living  things  produced 
on  this  day  is  their  fecundity.  They  are  all  those 
creatures  wnich  multiply  in  masses.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever,  f oUow  that  the  mghest  forms  of  fish  and  reptiles 
were  reached  before  the  lowest  form  of  luid  animal 
was  created.  All  that  we  are  taught  is  that  the 
Infusoria  and  O  vipara  preceded  the  Mammalia.  As  the 
most  perfect  trees  may  not  have  been  produced  till  the 
Gkirdcn  of  Eden  was  planted,  so  the  peacock  may  not 
have  spread  his  gaudy  plumes  till  the  time  was 
approaching  when  there  would  be  human  eyes  capable 
of  admiring  his  beauty. 

And  fowl  that  may  fly.—Heb.,  and  let  fowl,  or 
winged  creatures,  fiy  above  the  earth.  It  does  not 
say  that  they  were  formed  out  of  the  water  (comp. 
cliap.  ii.  19).  Nor  is  it  confined  to  birds,  but  includes 
all  creatures  that  can  wing  their  way  in  the  air. 

In  the  open  firmament. — ^Literally,  upon  the 
face  of  the  expanse  of  heaven — ^that  is,  in  front  of  it, 
upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  atmosphere  near  to  the 
earth. 

(21)  Gk>d  created  great  whales.— Whales,  strictly 
speaking,  are  mammals,  and  belong  to  the  creation  of 
the  sixth  day.  But  tannin,  the  word  used  hj^, 
means  any  long  creature,  and  is  used  of  serpents  in 
Exod.  yii.  9,  10  (where,  however,  it  may  mean  a 
crocodile),  and  in  Dent.  xxxiL  33 ;  of  the  crocodile  in 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  13,  Isa.  11  9,  Ezek.  xxix.  3;  and  of  sea 
monsters  generally  in  Job  vii.  12.  It  thus  appro- 
priat«ly  marks  the  great  Saurian  age.  The  use,  too,  of 
the  verb  hard,  **  he  created,"  is  no  argument  ag^ainst  its 
meaning  to  produce  out  of  nothing,  because  it  belongs 
not  to  these  monsters,  which  may  have  been  "  evolved," 
but  to^  the  whole  verse,  which  describes  the  introduction 
of  animal  life ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  special  creative 
acts  which  physical  science  acknowledges  to  be  outside 
its  domain. 

After  their  kind.— This  suggests  the  belief  that 
the  various  genera  and  species  of  birds,  fishes,  and 
insects  were  from  the  beginning  distinct,  and  will 
continue  so,  even  if  there  be  some  amount  of  free 
play  in  the  improvement  and  development  of  existing 
species. 

(^)  Be  finiitftil,  and  multiply.— This  blessing 
shows  that  the  earth  was  replenished  with  animal  life 
from  a  limited  number  of  progenitors,  and  probably 
from  a  small  number  of  centres,  both  for  the  flora  and 
for  the  fauna. 

(23)  The  fifth  day.— Upon  the  work  of  the  first 
four  da^s  geoloey  is  virtually  silent,  and  the  theories 
respectmg  the  physical  formation  of  the  world  belong 
to  other  sciences.  But  as  regards  the  fif  tii  day,  its 
testimony  is  ample.  In  the  lowest  strata  of  rocks,  such 
as  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  we  find  marine  animals,  i 
2nollusca»  and  trilobites;  higher  up  in  tiie  Devonian  ■ 


rocks  we  find  fish ;  in  the  Carbonaceous  period  we  find 
reptiles ;  and  above  these,  in  the  Permian,  those  mighty 
sauriaus,  described  in  our  version  as  great  whales. 
Traces  of  birds,  even  in  these  higher  strata,  if  existent 
at  all,  are  rare,  but  indubitably  occur  in  the  Triassic 
series.  We  thus  learn  that  this  fifth  day  covers  a  vast 
space  of  time,  and,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been 
urged  before  as  regards  vep^etation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  introduction  of  the  various  genera  ana  species  was 
gradual.  God  does  nothing  in  haste,  and  our  ooncep- 
uous  of  His  marvellous  working  are  made  more  clear 
and  worthy  of  His  greatness  by  the  evidence  which 
geology  affords. 

W  Iiet  the  earth  bring  forth.— Neither  this, 
nor  the  corresponding  phrase  in  verse  20,  necessarily 
unply  spontaneous  generation,  though  such  is  its  literal 
meaning.  It  need  mean  no  more  than  that  land 
animab,  produced  on  the  dry  ground,  were  now  to 
follow  upon  those  produced  in  the  waters.  However 
producea,  we  believe  that  the  sole  active  power  was 
the  creative  will  of  Grod,  but  of  His  modus  operandi  we 
know  nothing. 

On  this  sixth  creative  day  there  are  four  words  of 
power.  By  the  first,  the  higher  animals  are  summoned 
mto  being ;  by  the  second,  man ;  the  third  provides  for 
the  contmuance  and  increase  of  the  beings  which  Qod 
had  created;  the  fourth  assigns  the  vegetable  world 
both  to  man  and  animals  as  food. 

The  creation  of  man  is  thus  made  a  distinct  act ; 
for  though  created  on  the  sixth  day,  because  he  is  a 
land  animal,  yet  it  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  and 
after  a  pause  of  contemplation  and  counsel  The 
reason  for  this,  we  venture  to  affirm,  is  that  in  man's 
creation  we  have  a  far  greater  advance  in  the  work  of 
the  Almighty  than  at  any  previous  stage.  For  up  to 
this  time  all  has  been  law,  and  the  highest  point 
reached  was  instinct;  we  have  now  freedom,  reason, 
intellect,  speech.  The  evolutionist  may  give  us  many 
an  interesting  theory  about  the  upgrowth  of  man  s 
physical  nature,  but  the  introduction  of  this  moral  and 
mental  freedom  places  as  wide  a  chasm  in  his  wa^  as 
the  first  introduction  of  vegetable,  and  then  of  animal 
life. 

The  living  creature,  or  rather,  the  creature  that 
lives  by  breathing,  is  divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  is  "  behdm&h,"  cattle:  lit'Crally,  the  dumb  brute,  but 
especially  used  of  the  larger  ruminants,  which  were  soon 
domesticated,  and  became  man's  speechless  servants. 
Next  comes  the  "  creeping  thing,"  or  rather,  moving 
thing,  from  a  verb  translated  m^veth  in  verse  21.  It 
prol)ably  signifies  the  whole  multitude  of  small  animals, 
and  not  reptiles  particularly.  For  strictly  the  word 
refers  rather  to  their  numbier  than  to  their  means  of 
locomotion,  and  means  a  swarm.  The  third  class  is 
the  "  beast  of  the  earth,"  the  wild  animals  that  roam 
over  a  large  extent  of  cotmtry,  including  the  camivora. 
But  as  a  vegetable  diet  is  expressly  assigned  in  verse  30 
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Dominion  given  to  him. 


the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw 
that  it  was  good. 

(^)  And  Grod  said,  'Let  ns  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness :  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of 
the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the 
earth,  and  over  every  creeping  thing 
that  creepeth  npon  the  earth.  ^^SoGod 
created  man  in  his  own  image,  in  the 
image  of  God  created  he  him ;   *male 
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and  female  created  he  them.  <^>And 
God  blessed  them,  and  God  said  unto 
them,  ^Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  re- 
plenish the  earth,  and  subdue  it:  and 
have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
every  living  thing  that  ^moveth  upon 
the  earth.  (»>  And  God  said.  Behold,  I 
have  given  you  everv  herb  'bearing  seed, 
which  ia  npon  the  face  of  all  the  earth, 
and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit 


to  the  "  beast  of  the  euth,''  while  the  evidence  of  the 
rocks  proves  that  even  on  the  fifth  day  the  sanrians 
fed  upon  fish  and  upon  one  another,  the  record  seems 
to  point  out  a  closer  relation  between  man  and  the 
flpraminivora  than  with  these  fierce  denissens  of  the 
forest.  The  narrative  of  the  flood  proves  conclnsivelv 
that  there  were  no  camiTora  in  the  ark;  and  immedi- 
atelv  afterwards  beasts  that  kill  men  were  ordered  to 
be  oestrojed  (chap.  iz.  5,  6).  It  is  plain  that  from  the 
first  these  beasts  lay  outside  the  covenant.  But  as 
earl^r  as  the  fourth  centurv,  Titus,  Bishop  of  Bostra, 
in  ms  treatise  against  the  maniehees,  showed,  on  other 
than  geological  grounds,  that  the  camivora  ezisted 
before  the  fill,  and  that  there  was  nothing  inconsiBtent 
with  Qod's  wisdom  or  love  in  their  feeding  upon  other 
animals.  In  mie  of  their  presence,  Si  was  g^ood. 
The  evidence  of  geology  proves  that  in  the  age  when 
the  camivora  were  mon  abundant,  the  g^minivora  were 
represented  by  species  of  enormous  size,  and  that  tihey 
flourished  in  multitudes  far  surpassing  anything  that 
exists  in  the  present  day. 

(»)  i^t  unmake  man.— Comp.  chap.  zi.  7.  The 
making  of  raltlafio  ushered  in  as  to  show  that  at 
lenu^  the  work  oi^lBtation  had  reached  its  perfection 
and  ultimate  fosl.  As  remds  the  use  of  the  plural 
here,  Maimonides  thinks  tnat  Crod  took  counsel  with 
the  earth,  the  latter  supplving  the  body  and  Elohim 
the  soul.  But  it  is  denied  m  &a.  zL  13  that  Gk>d  ever 
took  counsel  with  any  ono  but  Himself.  The  Jewish 
interpreters  generally  think  that  the  angels  are  meant. 
More  trulv  and  more  reverently  we  maj  say  that  this 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  the  chapter  of  mysteries,  and 
just  as  '^the  wind  of  Qod  "  in  verse  2  was  the  pregnant 
germ  which  f^w  into  the  revelation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  so  in  filohim,  the  many  powers  concentrated 
in  one  being,  lies  the  germ  of  the  doetrine  of  a 
nlurality  of  persons  in  the  Divine  Unity.  It  is  not  a 
formal  proof  of  the  Trinity,  nor  do  believers  in  the 
inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  so  use  it.  What  thej 
affirm  is,  that  from  the  very  b^^inning  the  Bible  is 
fall  of  such  germs,  and  that  no  one  of  them  remains 
barren,  but  all  develop,  and  become  Christian  truths. 
There  is  in  this  first  book  a  vast  array  of  figures,  types, 
indications,  yeaminss,  hopes,  fears,  promises,  and  ea^- 
press  i>redietions,  which  aavance  onwards  like  an  ever, 
deepening  river,  and  when  they  all  find  a  logical  fulfil- 
ment in  one  wayi  the  conclusion  is  that  that  fulfilment 
is  not  only  true,  but  was  intcnuded. 

Kan. — Hebrew,  Adam.  In  Assyrian  the  name  for 
man  is  also  adamu^  or  admu.  In  that  literature,  so 
marrallously  preserved  to  our  days,  Sir  H.  Bawlinson 
thinks  that  ne  has  traced  the  first  man  up  to  the  black 
or  Aeeadian  race.  It  is  hopeless  to  attcnnpt  any 
derivation  of  the  name,  as  it  must  have  ezisted  before 
any  of  the  verbs  and  nouns  from  which  commentators 
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attempt  to  give  it  a  meaning;  and  the  addmdh,  or 
**  tiUed  ground,"  of  which  we  &aU.  soon  hear  so  much, 
evidently  had  its  name  from  Adam^ 

In  our  image,  after  our  likeness.  —  The 
human  body  is  after  God's  image  only  as  being  the 
means  whereby  man  attains  to  dominion  :  for  dominion 
is  God's  attribute,  inasmuch  as  He  ie  sole  Lord.  Man's 
body,  therefore,  as  that  of  one  who  rules,  is  erect,  and 
endowed  with  speech,  that  he  may  g^ve  the  word  of 
command.  The  soul  is  first,  in  God's  imeye.  This,  as 
suggesting  an  eztemal  likeness,  may  Tefer  to  man's 
reason,  free-willy  self -consciousness,  and  so  on.  But  it 
is,  secondly,  in  GKmI's  WcenMs,  which  implies  some- 
thing closer  and  more  inward.  It  refers  to  man's  moral 
Sowers,  and  especially  to  his  capacity  of  attaining  unto 
oliness.  Now  man  has  lost  nei&er  of  these  two. 
(Oomp.  diap.  iz.  6;  1  Cor.  zi.  7;  James  iiL  9.)  Both  were 
weakened  and  defiled  by  the  fill,  but  were  stiU  retained 
in  a  greater  or  less  decree.  In  the  man  Christ  Jesus 
both  were  perfect ;  and  fallen  man,  when  new-created  in 
Christ,  attains  actually  to  that  perfection  which  was 
his  only  potentiallv  at  his  first  creation,  and  to  which 
Adam  never  did  attain. 

I«et  them  have  dominion.— The  plural  here 
shows  that  we  have  to  do  not  with  Adam  and  Eve,  but 
with  the  human  race  generally.  This,  too,  agrees  with 
the  whole  bearing  of  the  first  chapter,  which  deals  in  a 
large  general  way  with  genera  imd  species,  and  not 
wiUi  individuals.  This  is  important  as  an  additional 
proof  that  Gk>d's  Ukeness  and  image  belong  to  the 
whole  species  man,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been 
lost  by  the  fall,  as  St.  Augustine  supposed. 

(ST)  Created,— This  si^iificant  verb  is  thrice  repeated 
with  reference  to  man.  it  indicates,  first,  that  man  has 
that  in  him  which  was  not  a  development  or  evolution, 
but  something  new.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  most  perfect 
work  of  the  creative  energy,  and  differs  from  the 
•■wimirla  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind,  though  possess- 
ing,  in  common  with  them,  an  organised  TOdy.  And 
nezt,  it  indicates  the  rejoicing  of  we  Deity  at  the  com- 
pletion of  His  purpose. 

(s»)  Every  hero  bearing  seed  .  •  •  every  tree. 
—Of  the  three  classes  of  plants  enumerated  in  verse  11, 
the  two  most  perfect  kinds  are  given  to  man  for  his 
food;  while  in  verse  30  the  birds  and  animalfl  have  not 
merely  the  cirptogamous  plants  of  the  first  class,  but 
every  green  nerh  granted  to  them  for  their  sustenance. 
We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  did  not  eat  seeds  and 
firnits,  but  that  the  fundamental  supply  for  the  nuun- 
tenance  of  animal  life  was  the  blade  and  leaf,  and  that 
of  human  life  the  perfected  seed  and  ripe  fruit.  Man  is 
thus  from  the  first  pointed  out  as  of  a  nigher  oiganisa- 
tion  than  the  ammal;  and  the  fact  that  his  food  is 
such  as  requires  preparation  and  cooking  has  been  the 
^    *i,  not  merely  of  most  of  the  refinements  of  life,  but 
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of  a  tree  yielding  seed ;  'to  yon  it  shall 
be  for  meat.  (^)  And  to  every  beast  of 
the  earth,  and  to  every  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  thing  that  creepeth  npon 
the  earthy  wherein  there  is  ^Iife,  I  have 
given  every  g^een  herb  for  meat :  and  it 
was  so. 

<^)  And  *God  saw  every  thing  that  he 
had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was  veyy  good. 
And  the  evening  and  the  mormngwere 
the  sixth  day. 
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CHAFTEB  n.—(^)  Thus  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  all  the 
host  of  them.  (^)  'And  on  the  seventh 
day  God  ended  his  work  which  he  had 
made;  and  he  rested  on  the  seventh 
day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had 
made.  ^^  And  Qoi  blessed  the  seventh 
day,  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in 
it  he  had  rested  from  aU  his  work  which 
God  'created  and  made. 

^^  These  are  the  generations  of  the 


even  of  the  dose  union  of  the  family.  For  what  would 
become  of  it  without  the  common  meal  P 

But  undoubtedly  the  food  originally  assigned  to  man 
was  vegetable ;  nor  was  express  leave  g^ven  to  eat  flesh 
until  uter  the  flood.  Nevertheless  the  dominion  g^ven 
to  man,  in  verse  28,  over  fish,  bird,  and  animal,  made  it 
lawful  for  him  to  use  them  for  his  food ;  and  the  skins 
with  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  clothed  on  their  ezpul- 
sion  from  Paradise  prove  that  animals  had  been  already 
lolled.  After  the  nil,  Abel's  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fai  thereof,  leads  irresistibly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  offerer 
and  his  family.  In  ancient  times  this  was  the  rule. 
Flesh  was  not  the  staple  of  man's  diet,  but  the  eating 
of  it  was  a  religious  ceremony,  at  which  certain  portions 
were  offered  to  God  and  burnt  on  His  altar,  and  the 
rest  consumed  by  man  as  the  Deity's  guests.  So  we 
may  well  believe  that  until  Uie  flood  the  descendants  of 
Seth  partook  of  flesh  rarely,  and  only  at  a  sacrifice,  but 
that  after  the  flood  a  more  free  use  of  it  was  permitted. 

(81)  Behold,  it  was  very  good.— This  final  blessing 
of  Gk>d's  completed  work  on  the  Friday  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  final  words  of  Christ  spoken  of  the 
second  creation,  upon  the  same  day  of  the  week,  when 
He  said  "It  is  finished."  Next  we  must  notice  that 
this  world  was  only  good  until  man  was  placed  upon 
it,  but  then  becajne  very  good.  This  vermct,  too,  had 
respect  to  man  as  a  species,  and  is  not  therefore 
annulled  hj  the  falL  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  serious 
responsibihties  attendant  upon  the  bestowal  of  freewill 
on  man,  we  believe  that  the  world  is  still  for  purposes 
of  mercy,  and  that  Qod  not  only  rejoiced  at  first,  but 
*'  shall  rejoice  in  His  works  "  (Ps.  civ.  31).  (Gomp.  Ps. 
Laxv.  10 ;  Bom.  v.  15,  Ac.) 

n. 

Thb  Sabbath. 

(1)  Were  flnished.— The  first  three  verses  of  this 
chapter  form  part  of  the  previous  narrative,  and  contain 
its  i>ivine  purpose.  For  the  great  obiect  of  this  hymn 
of  creation  is  to  g^ve  the  sanction  of  the  Creator  to  the 
Sabbath.  Hence  the  ascribing  of  rest  to  Him  who 
wearies  not,  and  hence  also  the  description  of  the 
several  stages  of  creation  as  days.  Labour  is,  no  doubt, 
ennobled  bv  creation  being  described  as  work  done  by 
Gk>d ;  but  the  higher  purpose  of  this  Scripture  was  that 
for  which  appeal  is  made  to  it  in  the  Fourth  Command- 
ment, namenr,  to  ennoble  man's  weekly  rest.  Among  tiie 
Accadians,  mi.  Sejee  says  (Chald.  benesis,  p.  89),  the 
Sabbath  was  observed — so  ancient  is  its  institution — ^but 
it  was  connected  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  five  pluiets, 
whence  even  now  the  davs  of  the  week  take  their 
titles,  thou|^h  the  names  of  Scandinavian  deities  have 
been  substitated  in  this  country  for  some  of  their  old 


Latin  appellations.    Here  every  idolatrous  tendency  is 

Siardect  against,  and  the  Sabbath  is  the  institution  of 
e  One  iUmighty  God. 

The  host  of  uiem.~The  word  translated  host  does 
not  refer  to  military  arrangement,  but  to  numbers 
gathered  in  crowds.  This  crowded  throng  of  heaven 
sometimes  means  the  angels,  as  in  1  Kings  xzii.  19 ; 
oftener  the  stars.  Here  it  is  the  host  both  of  heaven 
and  earth,  and  signifies  the  multitudes  of  living 
creatures  which  people  the  land,  and  seas,  and  air. 

(2)  Gk>d  ended  his  work.— Not  aU  work  (see  John 
V.  17,  and  Note  in  loe.),  but  the  special  work  of  creation. 
The  laws  eiven  in  these  six  days  still  continue  their 
activi^ ;  tney  are  still  maintained,  and  there  may  even 
be  with  them  progress  and  development.  There  is  also 
something  special  on  this  seventh  day;  for  in  it  the 
work  of  redemption  was  willed  by  the  Father,  wrought 
by  the  Son,  and  applied  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  there 
is  no  creative  activity,  as  when  vegetable  or  animal  life 
began,  or  when  a  free  agent  first  walked  erect  upon  a 
world  given  him  to  8ub£ie. 

The  substitution,  in  the  LXX.  and  Syriac,  of  the 
eUeth  for  the  seventh  day,  as  that  on  which  God  ended 
His  work,  was  probably  made  in  order  to  avoid  even 
the  appearance  of  Elohim  having  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  creation  on  the  Sabbath. 

(^)  Sanotifledit. — ^That  is,  separated  it  from  ordinary 
uses,  and  hallowed  it.  Legal  observance  of  the  Sabbatn 
did  not  begin  till  the  days  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxxi.  13, 
XXXV.  2) ;  but  this  blessing  and  sanctification  were  g^ven 
prior  to  any  covenant  with  man,  and  by  Elohim,  the 
God  of  nature,  and  not  Jehovah,  the  God  of  grace. 
The  weekly  rest,  therefore,  is  universal,  permanent,  and 
independent  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

which  God  created  and  made.— Literally, 
created  to  make.  Qod  created  the  world  in  order  to 
make  and  form  and  fashion  it.  There  is  a  work  of 
completion  which  follows  upon  creation,  and  this  may 
still  be  going  on,  and  be  penected  only  when  there  is  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  euih. 

Thb  Gekebations  of  thb  Heavbns  and  of  thb 
Eabth  (chaps,  ii.  4— iv.  26). 

After  the  hymn  of  creation  the  rest  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  divided  into  ten  sections  of  very  unequal 
length,  called  tSldoth,  translated  by  the  LXX.  the  Book 
cf  Oenesie,  or  generation,  whence  the  title  gfiven  by 
St.  Matthew  to  his  Gospel.  (See  note  on  chap.  v.  1.) 
This  titie,  however,  does  not  mean  a  genealogical  list  of 
a  person's  ancestors,  but  the  register  of  his  posterity. 
Ab  applied  to  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  signifies 
the  history  of  what  followed  upon  their  creation. 

(^  When  they  were  created.— Heb.,  in,  or  upon, 
their  creation. 
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a/nd  ofEwly  Growik. 


lieayens  and  of  the  eartti  wlien  they  were 
created,  in  the  day  that  the  Lobd  God 
made  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  (^>  and 
every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in 
the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
before  it  grew :  for  the  Lobd  God  had 
not  cansed  it  to  rain  upon  the  earth, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  to  till  the 


1  Or,  a  miH  leJUdl 


3  Heb.«   dMt    of 


a  1  Cor.  U.  47. 


b  ]  Oor.l».4Sb 


eronnd.  ^^)  Bat  ^  there  went  np  a  mist 
mmi  the  earth,  and  watered  the  whole 
fiuse  of  the  ground. 

^  And  the  Lobd  God  formed  man  ^of 
the  'dnst  of  the  ground,  and  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and 
*man  became  a  Uving  soul. 

(^  And  the  Lobd  (^)d  planted  a  garden 


In  the  day. — ^Viewed  m  its  serenl  stages,  and  with 
reference  to  the  weekly  rest,  there  were  six  days  of 
creation,  which  are  here  described  as  one  day,  because 
they  were  but  divisions  in  one  continuous  act. 

The  Lord  Qod.— JehoviJi-Elohim.  (See  Eg^ewraua 
at  the  end  of  this  book.) 

^  (5)  And  every  plant  .  .  .—The  Authorised  Ver- 
sion follows  the  LXX.  in  so  translating  this  as  to 
make  it  simply  mean  that  Qod  createa  vegetation. 
The  more  correct  rendering  is,  "  There  was  no  shrub  of 
the  field  (no  wild  shrub)  as  yet  on  the  earth,  and  no 
herb  of  the  field  had  as  yet  sprung  up."  The  purpose 
of  the  writer  is  to  prepare  for  the  planting  of  the 
paradise,  though  geoloey  teaches  us  the  literal  truth 
of  his  words.  When  tne  earth  was  so  hot  that  water 
existed  only  in  the  form  of  vapour,  there  could  be  no 
vegetation.  Bain  began  on  the  second  day;  on  the 
third  the  vapours  were  so  krgely  condensed  as  for  the 
waters  to  form  seas ;  and  on  the  same  day  vegetation 
began  to  clothe  the  cool,  dry  surface  of  the  ground. 
To  understand  these  opening  words,  we  must  near  in 
mind  that  the  object  of  the  narrative  is  not  now  the 
formation  of  the  world,  but  man's  relation  to  Jehovah, 
and  thus  the  long  stages  of  creation  appear  but  as  one 
day's  work. 

i6)  A  mist. — ^This  mist,  as  we  learn  from  Job  zzxvi. 
27,  where  the  same  word  is  translated  vapour,  is  the 
measure  and  material  of  the  rain,  and  thus  there  was 
already  preparation  for  the  Divine  method  of  watering 
the  earth,  and  making  it  capable  of  producing  food  for 
man.  But,  as  we  gather  from  chap,  i,  vast  periods  of 
indefinite  length  intervened  between  the  first  rain  and 
the  creation  of  man ;  and  in  each  of  them  numerous 
series  of  animals  were  introduced,  adapted  each  to  the 
geologic  condition  of  its  time.  AU  this  now  is  rapidly 
passed  over,  and  three  points  only  lightly  toucned : 
namelv,  first,  the  earth  saturated  with  vapour,  and 
unfit  for  man;  secondly,  the  vapour  condensing  into 
rain,  and  the  earth  growing  fit  for  man ;  tmrdly, 
man. 

(7)  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the 
dust  of  the  ground. — ^Literally,  formed  the  man 
(adam)  dtut  from  the  grownd,     la  this  section  the 

frominent  idea  is  not  that  of  producing  out  of  nothing, 
ut  of  forming,  that  is,  shaping  and  moulding.  So  m 
verse  19  Jehovah  forms  the  ammals,  and  in  verse  8  He 
^ants  a  jg;arden.  As  Elohim  is  almighty  power,  so 
Jehovah  is  wisdom  and  skiU,  and  His  works  are  full 
of  contrivance  and  design.  As  regards  man's  bodv, 
Jehovah  forms  it  duet  from  the  ground:  the  addmdh, 
or  fruitful  arable  soil,  so  called  from  Adam,  for  whose 
use  it  was  specially  fitted,  and  by  whom  it  was  first 
tilled.  But  the  main  intention  of  the  words  is  to 
point  out  man's  feebleness.  He  is  made  not  from  the 
rocks,  nor  from  ores  of  metal,  but  from  the  light,  shbH;- 
ing  particles  of  the  surface,  blown  about  by  every  wind. 
Yet,  frail  as  is  man's  body,  Gk>d — 

•  .  breathed  into  his  nostrilB  the  breath  of 
life.— The  life  came  not  as  the  result  of  man's  bodily 


organisation,  nor  as  derived  by  evolution  from  any  other 
animal,  but  as  a  gift  direct  from  Qod. 

And  man  became  a  living  Bonl.— The  word 
translated  "soul"  contains  no  idea  of  a  spiritual 
existence.  For  in  chap.  i.  20,  "  creature  that  hath 
life,"  and  in  verse  24,  "the  living  creature,"  are 
literally,  living  eoul.  Beally  the  word  refers  to  the 
natural  life  of  atiimals  and  men,  maintained  by 
breathing,  or  in  some  way  extracting  oxygen  from  the 
atmospheric  air.  And  whatever  superiority  over  other 
animals  may  be  possessed  by  man  comes  fiK>m  l^e  manner 
in  which  this  living  breath  was  bestowed  upon  him,  and 
not  from  his  being  **  a  living  soul ;"  for  that  is  common 
to  all  alike. 

The  whole  of  this  second  narrative  is  pre-eminently 
anthropomorphic.  In  the  previous  history  Elohim 
commands,  and  it  is  done.  Here  He  forms,  and  builds, 
and  plants,  and  breathes  into  His  work,  and  is  the 
companion  and  friend  of  the  creature  He  has  made. 
It  tnus  sets  before  us  the  love  and  tenderness  of 
Jehovah,  who  provides  for  man  a  home,  fashions  for 
him  a  wife  to  be  his  partner  and  helpmate,  rejoices  in 
his  intellect,  and  brings  the  lower  world  to  him  to  see 
what  he  will  call  them,  and  even  after  the  fall  provides 
the  poor  outcasts  with  clothing.  It  is  a  picture  fitted 
for  the  infancy  of  mankind,  ana  speaking  the  language 
of  primsBval  simplicity.  But  its  lesson  is  for  all  times. 
For  it  jprodaims  the  love  of  Gk>d  to  man,  his  special 
pre-eminence  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  that  Elohim, 
the  Almighty  Creator,  is  Jehovah.Elohim,  the  friend 
and  counsellor  of  the  creature  whom  He  has  endowed 
with  reason  and  free-wilL 

O)  The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden.^The 
order  followed  in  the  text,  namelv,  man  first  and  the 
garden  afterwards,  is  not  that  ox  chronology,  but  of 
precedence.  In  verse  15  we  find  that  the  garden  was 
ready  as  soon  as  man  needed  a  home.  It  was  a 
separate  plot  of  gpK>und,  fenced  cdl  from  the  rest  dP 
Eden,  ana  planted  with  trees  and  herbs  that  were  of 
choicer  kinos,  more  fit  for  food,  and  more  beautiful 
in  foliage  and  blossom,  than  elsewhere.  The  word 
Pandise,  usually  applied  to  it,  is  a  Persian  name  for  an 
endoeed  park,  such  as  the  kings  of  Persia  used  for 
hunting. 

Eastward  in  Eden, — ^This  does  not  mean  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  Eden,  but  that  Eden  itself  was  to 
the  east  of  the  regions  known  to  the  Israelites.  The 
name  "Eden,"  that  is,  pleasure-ground,  occurs  else- 
where,  but  for  regions  not  identical  with  that  in  which 
the  paradise  was  situated  (2  Kings  xix.  12;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
12,  U.  3;  Eaek.  xxvii.  23;  Amos  i.  5).  Of  its  site 
no  certain  conclusions  have  been  established,  and 
probably  the  flood  so  altered  the  conformation  of  the 
ground  as  to  make  the  identification  of  the  four 
rivers  impossible.  But  tJiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  an 
eastern  mstriet  of  Asia  is  meant,  and  that  the 
detiuls  at  the  time  the  narrative  was  written  wero 
sufficient  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  where 
and  what  the  region  was.    The  rendering  of  several 
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eastward  in  Eden;  and  there  he  put 
the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  <^)  And 
ont  of  the  ground  made  the  Lobd  God 
to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  good  for  food ;  the  tree 
of  life  also  in  the  midst  of  the  garden, 
and  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  ^^  And  a  river  went  out  of  Eden 
to  water  the  garden ;  and  from  thence 


a  Ecclas.  M.  X. 


1  Hebn  Cvalk. 


it  was  parted,  and  became  into  four 
heads.  <^)  The  name  of  the  first  is 
'Pison:  that  is  it  which  oompasseth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is 
gold ;  <^>  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good:  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx 
stone.  (^>  And  the  name  of  the  second 
river  is  Gihon :  the  same  is  it  that  oom- 
passeth the  whole  land  of  ^Ethiopia. 


versioiis   in  the   beginning  instead    of   eotstward   is 
untenable. 

(9)  Every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight, 
and  good  for  food.— It  has  often  been  noticed  that 
while  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  taste 
for  the  beantj  of  the  landscape,  they  p^reatly  admired 
large  and  umbrageous  trees.  This  f  eebng  seems  like  a 
reminiscence  of  the  joy  of  our  first  parents  when  they 
found  tiiemselFCs  in  a  happy  garden,  surrounded  by 
trees,  the  beauty  of  which  is  even  more  commended  than 
the  fiEbct  pkced  second,  that  they  supplied  wholesome 
and  nutritious  food.  Two  trees  in  the  centre  of  the 
ffarden  had  marvellous  qualities ;  for  '*  the  tree  of  life  " 
nad  the  power  of  so  renewing  man's  physical  energies 
that  his  body,  though  formed  of  the  dust  of  the  ground, 
and  therefore  natundly  mortal,  would,  by  its  continual 
use,  Htc  on  for  ever.  The  other,  "  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  ffood  and  evil,"  must  have  acquired  this  name 
after  the  uU.  As  long  as  Adam  and  Eve  were  in  their 
original  innocence  they  had  no  knowledge  of  evil,  nor 
could  any  mere  mental  development  hestxm  it  upon 
them.  l?hey  must  either  feel  it  in  themselves,  or  see 
it  in  others,  before  they  could  know  it.  We  conclude, 
then,  that  this  was  the  tree  to  which  Gk>d's  command, 
that  they  should  not  eat  of  it  (comp.  chap.  iii.  3),  was 
attached;  and  only  by  the  breach  of  that  command 
would  man  attain  to  this  higher  knowledge,  with  aU 
the  solemn  responsibilities  attached  to  it.  Besides 
this,  each  tree  had  a  symbolic  meaning,  and  especially 
the  tree  of  life  (Eev.  ii.  7,  xzii.  2).  The  Chaldean 
legends  have  preserved  the  memoiy  of  this  latter  tree, 
and  depict  it  as  the  Asd^iae  adda,  whence  the  soma 
juice  is  prepared. 

(^0)  A  nver  went  out  of  Eden.— Out  of  the 
large  region  of  which  the  {garden  formed  a  part.  The 
tenses,  too,  are  present,  as  if  the  main  features  of  the 
country  remained  unchanged:  "  a  river  goeth  forth  from 
Eden,  and  thence  outside  of  it  is  narted,  and  becometh 
four  main  streams."  The  idea  is  that  of  a  stream  rising 
in  Eden,  and  flowing  through  the  Paradise,  and  at 
some  distance  outsit  of  it  divided  into  four  ^preat 
rivers.  This  has  made  many  suppose  that  the  site  of 
Paradise  was  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  m  a  region  now  sub- 
merged; and  the  Babvlonian  legends  actuidly  i»laoe  it 
there,  at  Eridu,  at  tne  junction  of  the  l^f^  and 
Euphrates.  The  two  other  rivers  they  suppose  to  have 
been  the  Indus  and  the  Nile,  representea  by  the  two 
coasts  of  the  Persian  Qulf  .  Sir  K.  Bawlinson  suggests 
the  Babylonian  province  of  Gkm-duniyas,  where  four 
rivers  may  be  found ;  but  in  neither  case  could  the  ark 
have  floated  against  the  current  of  the  flood  up  to  the 
highlands  of  Armenia.  We  must  add  that  manv 
aukhors  of  note  have  regarded  the  whole  as  symbolical^ 
among  whom  is  the  fiunous  Syriac  writer,  Bar-HebraeuSy 
who  regards  it  as  a  description  of  the  human  body. 

(11, 127  The  name  of  the  first  is  Fison.— <'  The 
fnll-flowing  "  (Qesenius),  or  "free-streaming  "  (Fiirst). 
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Neither  derivation  has  much  authority  for  it  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  true 
explanation  till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been 
more  thoroughly  examined.  As  two  of  the  four  rivers 
of  Paradise  rise  in  Armenia,  so  we  must  probably  seek 
the  other  two  there ;  but  the  conjectures  of  commen- 
tators  have  thus  far  suggested  no  probable  identifica- 
tion of  this  stream. 

Compasseth. — This  word,  without  strictly  mean* 
ing  to  go  round,  fi^ves  the  idea  of  a  devious  course 
(comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  16 ;  Cant.  iii.  3),  as  if  the  river  had 
now  reached  a  level  plain. 

Havilah  niay  mean  sandy  land  (Delitsch),  or 
circuit  region.  There  seems  to  have  been  more  than 
one  counfayof  this  name;  bat  the  most  probable  is  that 
in  South. Western  Arabia,  afterwards  colonised  by  the 
Joktanites  (chap.  x.  29),  which  this  river  skirted  rather 
than  traversed.  But  we  know  of  no  such  river,  rising 
in  Armenia  or  elsewhere,  which  answers  to  this  descrip- 
tion now.  Besides  gold  of  great  purity,  pronounced 
emphatically  "  good,  this  land  produced  "  bdellium," 
a  scented  gum,  to  which  manna  is  compared  (Num. 
xi.  7),  though  the  meaning  even  there  is  uncertain. 

Instead  of  hedolach,  bdellium,  the  Syriac  reads  he- 
rulehi,  that  is,  the  same  word  in  the  plural,  but  with  d 
instead  of  r.  These  two  letters  being  very  similar,  not 
merely  in  the  square  Hebrew  alphabet  now  in  use,  but  in 
the  ori^nal  Samaritan  characters,  are  constantly  inter- 
changed in  manuscripts;  and  as  hendche  means  pearls, 
the  sense  agrees  better  with  the  other  productions  of 
Havilah,  gokl  and  onyx  stones.  As  hedotach  is  a  quad- 
riliteral,  while  Hebrew  words  have  only  three  root 
letters,  we  must  look  to  the  Accadian  language  for  its 
true  signification,  if  this  be  really  the  rieht  reading. 

The  onyx  stone.— Though  there  is  considerable 
authority  for  this  translation,  yet  probably  the  LXX., 
supported  by  most  ancient  authorities,  are  right  in 
regarding  thisgem  as  the  beryl  of  a  light  green  colour 
(leek-stone,  LXX.).  The  root  signifies  something  pale, 
while  the  onyx  has  its  name  from  its  markings  resem- 
bling those  of  the  human  nail. 

(1^  Gihon,  "  the  river  that  bursts  forth,"  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  Nile,  because  it  is  said  to  wind  about 
Etniopia  (Cuedi).  According  to  this  view,  there  was 
orieinally  no  break  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
Nile,  entering  Abyssinia  from  Arabia,  took  thence  a 
northerly  course,  and  traversed  Egypt.  But  Cush  is 
now  known  to  have  signified  at  this  period  the 
southern  half  of  Arabia,  and  it  was  not  until  later 
times  that  the  name  was  carried  by  colonists  to  Abys- 
sinia.  Moreover  Qihon,  in  Arabic  Jaihan,  is  a  common 
name  among  the  Arabs  for  a  river,  and  perhaps  the 
Oxus  is  here  meant,  which  flowed  northward  from 
Armenia  into  the  Caspian.  Mr.  Sayce,  however,  thinks 
it  is  the  Araxes,  "  the  river  of  Babylon,''  which  flowed 
westward  into  the  desert  of  Cush,  in  Arabia  {Chald, 
Qen.f  p.  84). 
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0^)  And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is 
Hiddekel:  that  is  it  which  goeth  ^to- 
ward the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the 
fourth  river  is  Euphrateis. 

(M)And  the  Lobd  God  took  Hhe 
man,  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it. 
U0)  And  the  Lobd  God  commanded  the 
man,  saying,  Of  every  tree  of  the  garden 
•then  may  est  freely  eat :  <^^  but  of  the 
tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it :  K>r  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof  ^thou  shalt 
surely  die. 


1  Or,  eattward  to 
A»9ifria, 


1  Or,  Adam. 


8  He1».,«aiiiHrflkm 
akaUtat, 


4  B.eh.,difing  thou 
BhaUmti. 


a  BooIiM.  as.  u. 


6  Heb.,  «  b^fim 


€Or,tiuman, 
7  Hob.,  ealtod. 


^^)  And  the  Lobd  God  said.  It  is  not 
good  that  the  man  should  be  alone ;  I 
will  make  'him  an  help  ^meet  for  him. 
0»)  And  out  of  the  ground  the  Lobd  God 
formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and 
every  fowl  of  the  air;  and  brought 
them  imto  ^  Adam  to  see  what  he  would 
call  them :  and  whatsoever  Adam  called 
every  li^^^uig  creature,  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  <^^  And  Adam  ^gave  names  to 
all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  to  every  beast  of  the  field ;  but  for 
Adam  there  was  not  found  an  help 
meet  for  him. 


a4)  Of  the  "  Hiddekel''  and  "Eaphrates"  tliereisno 
doubt:  the  former  is  the  Tigris, or  Tigres,  which  is  a  mere 
Graedsiiig  of  its  Oriental  name,  Daglath  in  Arabic,  and 
Deklath  in  Syriac,  and  in  the  Taxjpim  of  Onkeloe.  The 
word  Hiddelcel  is  startling  as  bemff  a  qnadriliteral,  but 
the  Samaritan  Codex  reads  the  DeUel,  that  is,  it  has  the 
artide  instead  of  the  Hebrew  Kheth.  Mr.  Sayce  accepts 
the  uncertain  reading  Hiddekel,  and  says  (Ohdld.  Cm., 
p.  84^  that  Hid  is  the  Accadian  name  for  river.  Dekd, 
Tigris,  is  said  to  mean  an  arrow.  The  Samaritan  read- 
ing is  probably  riffht. 

Buphrates. — -No  description  is  given  of  this  as 
bdng  the  Lursest  and  best  known  ot  Asiatic  riyers. 
Hence,  probably,  the  Fison  and  Gihon  were  but  small 
streams.  Euphraies  is  the  Greek  manner  of  prononnc- 
ing  the  Hebrew  Phrath,  the  first  syllable  being  sinrply 
a  help  in  sonnding  the  doable  consonant.  In  Accadian 
it  is  called  PunnU,  and  means  "  the  curving  water," 
bebu^  80  named  from  its  shape. 

(15)  And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  (the 
adam),  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of  Eden. — 
The  narratiTe  now  reverts  to  verse  8,  bnt  the  word 
translated  put  is  not  the  same  in  both  places.  Here  it 
literally  means  He  made  him  rest,  that  is.  He  gave  it  to 
him  as  hispermanent  and  settled  dwellmff. 

To  dresa  it  and  to  keep  it. — ^l£e  first  word 
literally  means  to  work  U;  for  though  a  paradise,  yet 
the  garden  had  to  be  tilled  and  planted.  Seeds  mnst  be 
sown  and  the  cultivated  plots  kept  in  order ;  bnt  all  this 
reaOy  added  to  Adam's  happiness,  because  the  adAmfth, 
as  yet  nneursed,  responded  willingly  to  the  hnsbandman's 
care.  The  other  word,  "  to  keep  it,"  implies,  however, 
some  difficulty  and  danger.  Though  no  unpropitious 
weather,  nor  blight  nor  nuldew,  spoiled  the  crop,  ^et 
apparently  it  had  to  be  guarded  against  the  incursion 
fit  wild  animals  and  bircb,  and  protected  even  against 
the  violence  of  winds  and  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun. 

a0f  17)  The  Lord  God  commanded* — Probation  is 
the  law  of  man's  moral  condition  now,  and  it  began  in 
Paradise,  only  the  conditions  there  were  different.  (See 
Exeureus  at  end  of  this  book.) 

In  the  day.  .  .  . — ^Used,  as  in  verse  4,  for  an  in. 
definitely  long  period.  But  just  as  on  the  third  day  God 
gave  the  whole  law  of  vegetation,  though  trees  as  the 
highest  development  of  tluit  law  may  not  have  been 
reached  until  after  the  appearance  of  animal  life  on 
the  earth,  so  the  law  of  man's  mortal  life  came  into 
existence  with  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit. 
Contemporaneously  with  that  act,  man  passed  from 
the  paradisiacal  state,  with  the  possibility  of  living  for 
ever,  into  the  mortal  state,  with  the  certaonty  sooner  or 


later  of  dyinff .  It  was  a  new  condition  and  constitution 
of  things  which  then  commenced,  and  to  which  not 
Adam  only,  but  also  his  posterity  was  subject.  And 
thus  this  command  resembles  the  words  of  Elohim  in 
the  first  chapter.  By  them  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  material  universe  were  given  and  established  for 
all  time;  and  the  word  of  Jehovah-Mohim  equally 
here  was  a  kw,  not  for  the  day  only  on  which  Adam 
broke  the  command,  but  for  all  men  everywhere  as 
long  as  the  world  shall  last. 

(18)  It  la  not  good  .  •  .—In  these  words  we 
have  the  Divine  appointment  of  marriage,  and  i^lso  the 
declaration  that  the  female  is  subsequent  in  order  of 
production  to  the  male,  and  formed  from  him.  In  chaps. 
1. 27,  V.  2,  the  creation  of  male  and  female  is  represented 
as  having  been  simultaneous.  She  is  described  as  "  a 
hdp  m^  for  him:"  Heb.,  a  help  as  his  front,  his 
reflected  ima^,  or,  as  the  Syriac  tnmslates  it,  a  helper 
sii»u2(ir  to  him.  The  happiness  of  marriage  is  ba^d, 
not  upon  the  woman  being  just  the  same  tibing  as  tJie 
man,  but  upon  her  being  one  in  whom  he  sees  hu  image 
and  counterpart. 

(19)  Out  of  the  ground.— The  adAmflh ;  thus  the 
physical  constituents  of  the  animals  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  body  of  man.  Much  curious  speculation 
has  arisen  from  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  order  here 
is  chronological,  and  that  the  animals  were  created 
subsequently  to  man,  and  that  it  was  only  upon  their 
failing  one  and  aU  to  supply  Adam's  need  of  a  com- 
panion  that  woman  was  called  into  being[.  The  real 
point  of  the  narrative  is  the  insight  it  gives  us  into 
Adam's  intellectual  condition,  his  study  of  i^e  animal 
creation,  and  the  nature  of  the  emplovment  in  which 
he  spent  his  time.  Then  finally,  at  tlie  end  of  verse 
20,  after  numerous  animals  had  passed  before  him, 
comes  the  assertion,  with  cumulative  force,  that  woman 
alone  is  a  meet  companion  for  man. 

(20)  And  Adam  gave  names. — ^Throughout  this 
chapter  Adam  is  but  once  mentioned  as  ajpropername; 
and  the  regular  phrase  in  the  Hebrew  is  zke  adam, 
that  is,  the  man,  except  in  the  last  clause  of  this  verse. 
In  verse  23  there  is  a  different  word  for  man,  namely, 
ish.  We  must  not  confine  this  giving  of  names  to  the 
domestic  animab,  nor  are  we  to  suppose  a  long  proces- 
sion of  beasts  and  birds  passing  before  the  man,  and  re- 
ceiving each  its  title.  Rather,  it  sets  him  before  us 
as  a  keen  observer  of  nature ;  and  as  he  pursues  his 
occupations  in  the  garden,  new  animals  and  birds  from 
time  to  time  come  under  his  notice,  and  these  he 
studies,  and  observes  their  ways  and  habits,  and  so  at 
length  gives  them  appellations.    Most  of  these  titles 
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The  Makmg  qf  Woman, 
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Marriage  InetUuted, 


^^  And  the  Lord  Gk>d  caused  a  deep 
deep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  and  he  slept: 
and  he  took  one  of  his  ribs,  and  closed 
up  the  flesh  instead  thereof;  ^^  and  the 
nb,  which  the  Lord  God  had  taken 
from  man,  ^made   he  a   woman,  and 


1  Heb^  htOUed, 


a  1  Cor.  11.  & 


6 Matt. I9i 5:  Mark 
la  7;  1  Oor.  8. 
U;£l>h.5.81. 


brought  her  unto  the  man.  <^)And 
Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my 
bones,  and  flesh  of  m  j  flesh :  she  shall 
be  called  Woman,  liecause  she  was 
'  taken  out  of  Man.  (^)  *  Therefore  shall 
a  man  leave  his  &ther  and  his  mother. 


would  be  imitatioiis  of  their  cries,  or  would  be  taken 
from  some  marked  feature  in  their  form  or  plnmage,  or 
mode  of  locomoiion.  Adam  is  thns  found  possessed  of 
powers  of  observation  and  reflection  upon  the  natural 
objects  round  him;  though  we  maj  justly  doubt  his 
being  capable  of  the  me&physical  discourses  put  into 
his  moutn  by  Milton  in  the  ParcuUae  Lost, 

But  for  Adam. — In  this  one  place  there  is  no 
article,  and  our  yersion  may  be  rignt  in  rra^iurding  it 
as  a  proper  name.  Among  the  ammals  A£un  found 
many  read;^  to  be  his  friends  and  domestic  servants ; 
and  his  habits  of  observation  had  probably  this  practical 
end,  of  taminff  such  as  might  he  useful.  Hence  the 
omission  of  all  notice  of  reptiles  and  fish.  But  while 
thus  he  could  tame  many,  and  make  them  share  his 
dwelling,  he  found  among  them  no  cowUerpart  of 
himeelf,  capable  of  answering  his  thoughts  and  of 
holdiiiK  witn  him  rational  discourse. 

(U)  And  the  Lord  Gk>d  caused  a  deep  sleep 
(oomp.  Job  iv.  13,  where  it  is  the  same  word)  to  fall 
upon  Adam. — ^Heb.,  the  man. 

One  of  his  ribs.— The  word  is  never  translated 
rib  except  in  this  place,  but  alwa^  side,  flank.  This  is 
the  true  meaning  also  of  the  Latm  word  by  which  it  is 
rendered  in  the  Y  ulgate,  coela,  as  shown  in  the  French 
edUf  and  our  coaxt.  Both  the  Greek  and  Syriac  also 
translate  hj  words  which  primarily  signify  the  tide, 
but  derivatively  the  rib.  Woman  was  not  formed  out 
of  one  of  man's  many  ribs,  of  which  he  would  not 
feel  the  loss.  She  is  one  sidJe  of  man ;  and  though  he 
may  have  several  sides  to  his  nature  and  character, 
yet  without  woman  one  integral  portion  of  him  is 
wanting. 

Closed  up  the  flesh  instead  thereof.— LiteraUy, 
closed  up  fleeh  under  it,  that  is,  in  its  place.  This 
does  not  mean  that  man  now  has  flesh  where  before 
he  had  this  eide,  but  that  a  cavity  was  prevented  by 
drawing  the  fles^  on  the  two  edges  dose  together. 
Metaphysically  it  means  that  man  has  no  compensa- 
tion for  what  was  abstracted  from  him*  except  m  Uie 
woman,  who  is  the  one  side  of  his  nature  which  he  has 
lost. 

<^)  Made  he  a  woman.— Heb.,  he  buiU  up  into 
a  wonum.  Her  formation  is  described  as  requiring 
both  time  and  care  on  the  heavenly  artificer's  part. 
Thns  woman  is  no  casual  or  hasty  production  ot 
nature,  but  is  the  fimshed  result  ot  labour  and  skill 
Filially,  she  is  brought  with  special  honour  to  the  man 
as  the  Creator's  last  and  most  perfect  woi^  Every 
step  and  stage  in  this  description  is  intended  for  the 
ennoblement  of  marriage.  Woman  is  not  made  from  the 
adlmfth,  but  from  tiie  adam.  She  is  something  that  he 
once  had,  but  has  lost ;  and  while  for  Adam  there  is 
simply  the  closing  of  the  cavity  caused  by  her  with- 
drawal, she  is  moulded  and  re-fashioned,  and  built  up 
into  man's  counterpart.  She  brings  back  more  than 
the  man  parted  with,  and  the  Creator  Himself  leads 
her  hj  the  hand  to  her  husband.  The  anthropo- 
morpmc  langpiage  of  these  early  chapters  is  part  of 
that  condescension  to  human  weakness  which  makes 
it  the  role  everywhere  for  inspiration  to  use  popular 
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language.  He  who  made  heaven  and  earth  by  the  fiat 
of  His  will  must  not  be  understood  as  having  literally 
moulded  the  side  taken  from  Adam  as  a  scnli^r  would 
the  plastic  clay;  nor  did  He  assume  human  form  that 
He  might  place  her  at  man's  side.  Much  of  this  may 
indeed  have  been  represented  to  Adam's  mind  in  the 
trance  into  which  he  had  fallen;  but  the  whole  narra- 
tive  has  a  nobler  meaning,  and  the  practical  result 
of  its  teaching  was  that  neither  woman  nor  marriage 
ever  sank  into  that  utter  degradation  amon^  the  Jews 
which  elsewhere  aided  so  greatly  in  corrupting  morals 
and  men. 

(^)  This  is  now. — ^Literally,  this  stroke,  or  beat  of 
the  foot  in  keeping  time.  It  means,  therefore,  this  time, 
or  colloquially,  at  last  Adam  had  lonff  studied  the 
natural  world,  and  while,  with  their  confidence  as  yet 
unmarred  hj  human  cruelty,  they  came  to  his  call,  grew 
tame,  and  joined  his  company,  he  found  none  that 
answered  to  his  wants,  and  implied  to  him  with  articulate 
speech.  At  last,  on  waking  from  his  trance,  he  found 
one  standing  by  him  in  whom  he  recognised  a  second 
self,  and  he  welcomed  her  joyfully,  and  exclaimed, 
« This  at  last  is  bone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  of  my 
flesh :"  that  is,  she  is  man's  counterpart,  not  merely  in 
feeling  and  sense— his  flesh — ^but  in  his  solid  qualities. 
In  several  of  the  Semitic  dialects  bone  is  used  for  sejf. 
Thus,  in  the  Jerusalem  Leetumary  (ed.  Miniscalchi, 
Yerona,  1861)  we  read:  "I  will  manifest  my  bone 
unto  him  "  (John  ziv.  21),  that  is,  myself ;  and  again, 
'*  I  have  power  to  lav  it  down  of  my  bone "  (John  x. 
18),  that  IS,  of  myself.  So,  too,  in  Hebrew,  "  In  the 
selfsame  day  "  is  "  in  the  bone  of  this  day  "  (chap.  vii. 
13).  Thus  bone  of  my  bones  means  ^*  my  very  own 
self,"  while  flesh  of  my  flesh  adds  the  more  tender  and 
gentle  qualities. 

She  shall  be  oalled  Woman  (Ishah),  beoause 
she  was  taken  out  of  Man  (Ish).  —  Adam,  who 
knew  that  he  was  an  Ish  (see  Eascu/rstis  at  end  of  this 
book),  called  the  woman  a  "female  Ish."  The  words 
of  our  Yersion,  man  and  woman  (perhaps  womb-man) , 
represent  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  relation  of  the 
words  in  the  original. 

(^  Therefore  shall  a  man  leave  .  .  .—These 
are  evidently  the  words  of  the  narrator.  Adam  names 
this  new  product  of  creative  power,  as  he  had  named 
others,  but  he  knew  nothing  aoout  young  men  leaving 
their  father's  house  for  the  wife's  sake.  Moreover,  in 
Matt.  six.  5,  our  Lord  quotes  these  words  as  spoken  by 
Qod,  and  the  simplest  interpreti^on  of  this  declaration 
is  that  the  inswiDd  narrator  was  moved  by  the  Spirit 
of  Gk>d  to  g^ve  tnis  solemn  sanction  to  marriage,  founded 
upon  Adam's  words,  llie  great  and  primary  object  of 
this  part  of  the  narrative  is  to  set  forth  marriage  as  a 
Divine  ordinance.  The  narrator  describes  Adam's  want, 
pictures  him  as  examining  all  animal  life,  and  studving 
the  habits  of  all  creatures  so  carefully  as  to  be  able  to 
give  them  names,  but  as  returning  from  his  search 
unsatisfied*  At  last  one  is  solemnlv  brought  to  him 
who  is  his  counterpart,  and  he  calls  her  Ishah,  his 
feminine  self,  and  pronounces  her  to  be  his  very  bone 
and  flesh.    Upon  this,  "He  who  at  the  beginning  made 
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and  shaJl  cleave  unto  liis  wife :  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh.  (^)  And  they  were 
both  naked,  the  man  and  his  wife,  and 
were  not  ashamed* 

CHAPTER  in.— <i)  Now  the  serpent 
was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the 
field  which  the  Lord  God  had  made, 
and  he  said  unto  the  woman,  ^  Yea,  hath 
God  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree 
of  the  garden?  ^'>  And  the  woman 
said  unto  the  serpent.  We  may  eat  of 
the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden : 
^'^but  of  the  fruit  of  tlie  tree  which  is  in 
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the  midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said. 
Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye 
touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  <*>  'And  the  ser- 
pent said  unto  the  woman.  Ye  shall  not 
surely  die :  <^)for  God  doth  know  that  in 
the  day  ye  eat  thereof,  then  your  eyes 
shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as 
gods,  knowing  good  and  eviL  ^^^  And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was 
^pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be 
desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of 
the  firuit  thereof,  ^and  did  eat,  and  gave 
also  unto  her  husband  with  her ;  and  he 


them  male  and  female  "  pronoimced  the  Divine  marriage 
law  that  man  and  wife  are  one  flesh, 

Thb  Tbmptatiok  and  Fall. 

m  They  were  both  naked.— This  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  perfect  childlike  innocence,  and  belongs  natu- 
raU^  to  beings  who  as  yet  knew  neither  good  nor  evil. 
It  IS  not,  howerer,  the  condnsion  of  the  marriage 
section,  where  it  wonldrbe  indelicate,  bat  the  introduction 
to  the  acoonnt  of  the  temntation,  where  it  prepares  the 
way  for  man's  easy  fall.  Moreoyer,  there  is  a  play  upon 
words  in  the  two  verses.  Man  is  arom:=  naked;  the 
serpent  is  arum  =  crafty.  Thus  in  goileless  simpUcity 
onr  first  patents  fell  in  with  the  temptiiu^  serpent,  who, 
in  obvions  contrast  with  their  nntried  innocence,  is 
described  as  a  being  of  especial  snbtilty. 

m. 

(I)  Now  the  serpent.— Literally,  iind.  The  Hebrew 
langnage,  however,  is  very  poor  in  ^larticles,  and  tlie 
intended  contrast  would  be  made  plamer  by  rendering 
"  Now  they  were  both  naked  {arumim)  .  .  .  but  the 
serpent  was  subtil  {arum),  more  than  everj^  beast  of 
the  field."  This  quality  of  the  serpent  was  m  itself  in- 
nocent, and  even  admirable,  and  accordingly  the  LXX. 
transkte  prudent;  but  it  was  made  use  of  bv  the 
temnter  to  deceive  Eve ;  for,  it  has  been  remarked,  she 
would  not  be  surprised  on  finding  herself  spoken  to  1^ 
so  sagacious  a  creature.  If  this  be  so,  it  follows  that 
Eve  must  have  dwelt  in  Paradise  long  enough  to  have 
learnt  sometlmu^  of  the  habits  (d  the  animSs  around 
her,  though  she  had  never  studied  them  so  eamestlv  as 
AdjUn,  not  havinj^  felt  that  want  of  a  companion  wnich 
had  made  even  his  state  of  happiness  so  dull. 

And  be  said  unto  the  woman.— The  leading 
point  of  the  narrative  is  that  the  temptation  came  upon 
man  from  without,  and  through  the  woman.  Such 
questions,  therefore,  as  whether  it  were  a  real  serpent 
or  Satan  under  a  serpent-like  form,  whether  it  spake 
with  a  real  voice,  and  whether  the  narrative  describes 
a  literal  occurrence  or  is  allegorical,  are  bettcv  left 
unanswered.  Qod  has  g^ven  us  the  account  of  man's 
temptation  and  fall,  and  the  entry  of  sin  into  the  world, 
in  this  actual  form ;  and  the  more  reverent  course  is  to 
draw  from  the  narrative  the  lessons  it  was  evidently 
intended  to  teach  us,  and  not  enter  upon  too  curious 
speculations.  We  are  dealing  with  records  of  a  vast 
ttd  hoar  antiquity,  ^ven  to  man  when  he  was  in  a 
state  of  great  simphcity,  and  with  his  intellect  only 
partly  developed,  and  we  cannot  expect  to  find  them  as 
easy  to  understand  as  the  pages  of  modem  history. 


Yea,  hath  God  said . .  .P— There  is  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise in  these  words,  as  if  the  tempter  could  not  bring 
himaftlf  to  believB  that  such  a  commandhad  been  j^ven. 
Call  it  really  be  true,  he  asks,  that  Elohim  has  subjected 
you  to  sudh  a  prohibition  P  How  unworthy  and  wron^  of 
Him !  Neither  the  serpent  nor  the  woman  use  the  title 
^-common  throughout  uus  section— of  Jehovah-Elohim, 
a  sure  sign  that  titers  was  a  thoughtful  purfjose  in 
giving  this  appellation  to  the  Deity.  It  is  the  imper- 
sonal Qod  of  creation  to  whom  the  tempter  refers,  and 
the  woman  follows  his  guidance,  forgetting  that  it  was 
Jehovah,  the  loving  personal  Being  in  covenant  with 
them,  who  had  realfy  ^ven  them  the  command. 

(5)  Ye  shall  be  as  gods.— Bather,  ae  God,  as 
Elohim  himself,  in  the  particular  quali^  of  knowing 
good  and  evil.  It  was  a  hifh  bait  which  the  tempter 
offered ;  and  Eve,  who  at  first  had  answered  riff hily, 
and  who  as  yet  knew  nothing  of  falsehood,  daUiedwith 
the  temptation,  and  was  lost.  But  we  must  not  com- 
ment too  severelv  upon  her  conduct.  It  was  no  mean 
desire  which  led  ner  astrav :  die  longed  for  more  know- 
ledge and  greater  perfection ;  she  wished  even  to  rise 
abc^e  the  level  of  her  nature ;  but  the  means  she  used 
were  in  violation  of  God's  command,  and  so  she  f  elL 
And,  as  usual,  the  tempter  kept  the  promise  to  the  ear. 
Eve  knew  good  and  evil,  but  only  b^  f eeliuK  evil  within 
herself.  It  was  bv  moral  demoation,  and  not  hj  in- 
tellectual insiffht,  that  her  ambitious  wish  was  f ulnlled. 

(9)  And  Tiraen  the  woman  saw  .  .  .  she  took. 
— ^Heb.,  And  the  woman  saw  . . .  and  she  took,  &c.  In 
this,  the  original  form  of  the  narrative,  we  see  the  pro- 
gress of  the  temptation  detailed  in  a  far  more  lively 
manner  than  in  our  version.  With  awakened  desire 
the  woman  saaes  upon  the  tree.  The  fruit  apnears 
invitii]^  to  the  eye,  and  possibly  was  really  good  for 
food.  The  whole  aapect  of  the  tree  was  beautiful; 
and,  beddes,  there  was  the  promise  held  out  to  her 
that  it  possessed  the  mysterious  faculty  of  develop- 
ing her  intellectual  powers.  To  this  combined  in- 
fluence of  her  senses  without  and  her  ambition  within 
she  was  unable  to  offer  that  resistance  which  would 
have  beenpossible  only  by  a  living  faith  in  the  spoken 
word  of  God.  She  eats,  therefore,  and  gives  to  her 
husband — so  called  here  for  the  first  time — and  he 
eats  with  her.  The  demeanour  of  Adam  throughout 
is  extraordinary.  It  is  the  woman  who  is  tempted — 
not  as  though  Adam  was  not  present,  as  MUton  sup- 
poses, for  she  has  not  to  seek  him — but  he  shares  with 
ner  at  once  the  gathered  fruit.  Bather,  she  is  pictiured 
to  us  as  more  quick  and  observant,  more  open  to  im- 
pressions, more  curious  and  full  of  long^gs  than  the 
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did  eat.  <^Aiid  the  eyes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  thej  knew  that  they 
were  naked ;  and  they  sewed  fig  leaves 
together,  and  made  themselves  ^aprons. 
<8)Arid  they  heard  the  voiee  of  the 
LoBD  God  walking  in  the  garden  in  the 
'cool  of  the  day:  and  Adam  and  his 
wife  hid  themselves  from  the  presence  of 
the  LoBD  Gk>d  amongst  the  treoB  of  the 
garden.  (^)And  the  Lobd  God  called 
unto  Adam,  and  said  unto  him.  Where 
art  thou  9  ^^^  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy 
voice  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  a&aid^ 
because  I  was  naked;  and  I  hid  myself. 
<^>  And  he  said.  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked  9    Hast  thou  eaten  of  the 


1  Or,     tkbtot 


SH«IXi 


tree,  whereof  I  commanded  thee  that 
thou  shouldest  not  eat  9  (^)  And  the  man 
said.  The  woman  whom  thou  gavest  to  be 
with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and 
I  did  eat.  <^^  And  the  Lobd  God  said 
unto  the  woman.  What  is  this  thai  thou 
hast  done  9  And  the  woman  said.  The 
serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did  eat. 

(^^)  And  the  Lobd  God  said  unto  the 
serpent,  Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and 
above  every  beast  of  the  field ;  upon  thy 
beUy  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life:  ^^>  and  I 
will  put  enmiiy  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her 


man,  whose  passive  behaviour  is  as  striking  as  the 
woman's  eagerness  and  excitabilitv. 

(7)  The  eyes  of  them  bom  were  opened.— 
This  oonscionsness  of  gnilt  came  upon  them  as  soon  as 
thev  had  broken  Qod's  commandment  by  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative 
that  they  ate  together ;  for  otherwise  Eve  would  have 
been  gulty  of  leading  Adam  into  sin  after  her  un. 
derstanding  had  been  enlightened  to  perceive  the  oon- 
8e(g[uenoes  of  her  act.  But  manifestly  ner  deed  was  not 
without  his  cognisance  and  approval,  and  he  had  shared, 
in  his  own  way,  her  ambition  of  attaining  to  the  God- 
like. But  how  miserably  was  this  proud  desire  dis- 
appointed! Thdr  increaiBed  knowledge  brought  only 
shame.  Their  minds  were  awakened  and  enlarged,  but 
the  price  they  paid  for  it  was  their  innocence  and 
peace. 

They  sewed  flg  leaves  together.— There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  leaves  were  those  of  the 
msang  (Musa  parc3tinaea),  which  now  ten  feet  long, 
feverywnere  else  the  word  signifies  we  common  fig-tree 
(Fictia  earica),  one  of  the  earliest  plants  subjected  to 
man's  use.  More  remarkable  is  the  word  Bewed,  The 
Syriac  translator  felt  the  difficulty  of  suvposiiig  Eve 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  needlework,  ana  renders  it, 
I*  the^  stuck  leaves  together."  But  the  word  certainly 
impbes  something  more  elaborate  than  this.  Probably 
some  time  elapsed  between  their  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment ;  and  thus  there  was  not  merely  that  first  hasty 
covering  of  themselves  which  has  made  commentators 
look  about  for  a  leaf  laige  enough  to  encircle  their 
bodies,  but  respite  sufficiein  to  aUow  of  somethh^  more 
careful  and  ingenious;  and  Eve  may  have  used  her  first 
advance  in  intellect  for  the  adornment  of  her  nerson. 
During  this  delav  they  would  have  time  for  renection, 
and  begin  to  unaerstand  the  nature  of  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  their  condition. 

Apron8.~More  correctly,  girdles, 

(8)  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Iiord 
God  walking  in  the  garden.— The  matter-of-fact 
school  of  commentators  understand  by  this  that  there 
was  a  thunderstorm,  and  the  guilty  pair  hearing  for  the 
first  time  the  uproar  of  nature,  hid  themselves  in  terror, 
and  interpretea  the  mighty  pcAls  as  meaning  their  con- 
demnation. Beally  it  is  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
whole  narrative;  and  Jehovah  appears  here  as  the 
owner  of  the  Paradise,  and  as  taking  in  it  His  daily  ex- 
ercise ;  for  the  verb  is  in  the  reflexive  conjugation,  and 
means  "  walking  for  pleasure."    Tbie  time  is  "the  cool 


(literally,  fhe  voind)  at  the  day,**  the  hour  in  a  hot  cli- 
mate wnen  the  evening  breeze  sete  in,  and  men,  rising 
from  their  noontide  slumber,  go  forth  for  labour  or  re- 
creation. Id.  this  description  uie  primary  lesson  is  tiiai 
hitherto  man  had  lived  m  dose  communion  with  GKkL 
His  intellect  was  undeveloped ;  his  mental  powers  still 
slumbered ;  but  nevertheless  there  was  a  deep  spiritual 
svmpathy  between  him  and  his  Maker.  It  is  the  nobler 
side  of  Adam's  relationship  to  God  before  the  falL 

Hid  themselveB  tronx  the  presence  of  the 
IiOrd  God.— This  does  not  imply  a  visible  appesr. 
ance,  for  the  whole  narrative  is  antmropomorphic.  The 
Fleers,  however,  saw  in  these  descnptions  the  proof 
of  a  previous  incarnation  of  the  Divine  Son  (see  Note  on 
chap.  xii.  7).  Next,  we  find  in  their  conduct  an  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  further  result  of  sin.  The  fint 
result  was  shame^  from  which  man  endeavoured  to  free 
himself  by  covermg  his  person ;  the  second  was  fear, 
and  this  man  woulacure  hy  departing  still  frurther  from 
GKkL  But  the  voice  of  Jehovah  reaches  him,  and  with 
rebuke  and  punishment  g^ves  also  healing  and  hope. 

(U)  Who  told  thee  that  thou  wast  naked  P^ 
Adam  had  given  as  his  excuse  that  which  was  really  the 
consequence  of  his  sin ;  but  by  this  question  Gk>d  awakens 
his  conscience,  and  makes  him  leel  that  what  he  had 
described  as  a  want  or  impeif ection  was  really  the 
result  of  his  own  act.  And  as  long  as  a  man  feels  sorrow 
onlv  for  the  resulte  of  his  actions  there  is  no  repentance, 
and  no  wish  to  return  to  the  Divine  presence.  Qod, 
therefore,  in  order  to  win  Adam  back  to  oetter  thoughto, 
carries  his  mind  from  the  effect  to  the  sin  that  had 
caused  it. 

(18.1B)  She  gave  me... —There  is  again  in  Adam  the 
same  passiveness  which  we  noticed  on  verse  6.  He  has 
little  sense  of  responsibility,  and  no  feeling  that  he  had 
a  duty  towards  Eve,  and  ought  to  have  watehed  over 
her,  and  helped  her  when  tempted.  It  is  a  misteke  to 
suppose  that  he  wished  to  shift  the  blame,  first  upon 
Eve,  and  then  upon  Qod,  who  had  ^ven  her  to  him ; 
rather,  he  recapitolates  the  history,  as  if ,  in  his  view,  it 
was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  act  as  he  had  done 
(see  on  verse  20),  and  as  if  he  had  no  sense  that  there 
was  any  blame  whatever  attaching  to  annr  one.  His  con- 
science still  seems  utterly  unmoved.  Far  nobler  is  the 
woman's  answer.  She  acknowledges  that  she  had  been 
led  astray,  and,  under  the  influence  of  the  serpent's 
deceit,  had  broken  Qod's  commandment. 

(14,15)  XJnto  the  serpent.— As  the  serpent  had 
tempted  our  first  parente  purposely  and  consciously  in 
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seed ;  it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thon  *  fLiSS^  **'*'' 
shalt  bruise  his  heeL 

(w)Unto  the  woman  he  said,  I  will 
greatly  multiply  thy  sorrow  and  thy  con- 


al  Our.  14.34. 


ception;  in  sorrow  thou  shalt  bring  forth 
children ;  and  thy  desire  shall  he^to  thy 
husband,  and  he  shall  *rule  over  thee. 
(17)  And  unto  Adam  he  said.  Because 


order  to  lead  them  into  sin,  he  stood  there  without  excuse, 
and  received  a  threefold  penalty.  The  outward  form  of 
the  condemnation  is  made  soitable  to  the  shape  which  the 
tempter  had  assumed ;  but  the  true  force  and  meaning, 
espeieially  in  the  last  and  most  intense  portion  of  the 
sentence,  belong,  not  to  the  animal,  but  to  Satan  him- 
self.  The  serpent  is  but  the  type :  diabolic  agency  the 
reality.  First,  therefore,  the  serpent  is  condemned  to 
erawl.  As  he  is  pronounced  to  be  "  cursed  aboye  (or 
rather,  among)  all  cattle" — ^that  is,  the  tame  animals  sub- 
jected to  man's  service— and  also  "among  all  beasts  of  the 
field  " — that  is,  the  wild  animals,  but  a  term  not  applicable 
to  reptiles— it  has  been  supposed  that  the  serpent  was 
originally  erect  and  beautixol,  and  that  Adam  nad  even 
tamed  serpents,  and  had  them  in  his  household.  But 
such  a  transformation  belongs  to  the  region  of  fable, 
and  the  meaning  is  that  henceforward  the  serpent's 
crawling  motion  is  to  be  to  it  amark  of  disgrace,  and  to 
Satan  a  sign  of  meanness  and  contempt.  He  won  the 
victory  over  our  g^eless  first  parents,  and  stiU  he 
winds  in  and  out  among  men,  ever  bringing  degradation 
with  him,  and  ever  sinkiiu^  with  his  victims  into  deeper 
abysses  of  shame  and  inumy.  Yet,  even  so,  perpetu- 
ally he  suffers  defeat,  and  has,  secondly,  to  "  lick  the 
dust,"  because  his  mean  devices  lead,  as  in  this  place, 
only  to  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory.  In  the  Paro- 
dise  Lost  Milton  has  made  Satsn  a  nero,  thoiu^h  fallen ; 
really  he  is  a  despicable  and  mean-spirited  £)e,  whose 
strength  lies  in  man's  moral  f eeblenes&  Finally,  there 
is  perpetual  enmity  between  the  seipent  and  man.  Hie 
adder  in  the  path  bites  man's  heeC  and  is  crashed  be- 
neath his  tramp.  It  has  been  noticed  that  in  spite  of 
the  beauty  ana  g^racef  uhiess  of  many  of  the  species, 
man's  loathing  of  them  is  innate ;  while  in  hot  countries 
they  are  his  great  enemy,  the  deaths  in  India,  for  in- 
stance, from  snake-bites  being  many  times  more  than 
those  caused  by  the  camivora. 

Her  seed  .  •  .  shall  bruise  thy  head.— We 
have  here  the  sum  of  the  whold  matter,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Bible  does  but  ezplam  the  nature  of  this  struggle, 
the  persons  who  wage  it,  and  the  manner  and  conse- 
quences of  the  victory.  Here,  too,  we  learn  the  end 
and  purpose  for  whicn  the  narrative  is  cast  in  its  pre- 
sent form.  It  pictures  to  us  man  in  a  close  and  loving 
relation,  not  to  an  abstract  deity,  but  to  a  personal  and 
covenant  Jehovah.  This  Being  with  tender  care  plants 
for  him  a  garden,  gathers  into  it  whatever  is  most 
rare  and  beautiful  in  vesetation,  and,  having  given  it  to 
him  lor  his  home,  even  aeigns  at  eventide  to  walk  with 
him  there.  In  the  care  of  this  ffwden  He  provides  for 
Adam  pleasant  emplo3rment,  ana  watches  tiie  develop- 
ment  ot  his  intellect  with  such  interest  as  a  father  feels 
in^  the  mental  growth  of  his  child.  Day  by  day  He 
brings  new  animals  within  his  view ;  and  when,  after 
studying  their  habits,  he  ^ves  them  names,  the  Deity 
shares  man's  tranquil  enjoyment.  And  when  he  still 
feels  a  void,  and  needs  a  companion  who  can  hold  with 
him  rational  discourse,  Jehovan  elaborately  &shions  for 
him,  out  of  his  own  self,  a  second  beiuffi  wnose  presence 
satisfies  all  his  longings.  Meanwhife,  in  accordance 
with  the  universal  law  tiiat  hand  in  hand  with  free-will 
goes  reflponsibiliiy,  an  easy  and  simple  trial  is  provided 
to  man^  obedience.     He  fails,  and  henceforward  he 


must  wage  a  sterner  conflict,  and  attain  to  victory  only 
by  eif ort  and  suffering.  In  this  struggle  man  is  finally 
to  prevail^  but  not  unscathed.  And  his  triumph  is  to  be 
gamed  not  b}r  mere  human  strength,  but  by  the  coming 
of  One  who  is  *'  the  Woman's  Seed ; "  and  round  this 

Cnised  Deliverer  the  rest  of  Scripture  jpxmps  itself, 
ve  out  these  words,  and  all  the  inspired  teaching 
which  f  oUows  would  be  an  ever-wideninff  river  without  a 
fountain-head.  But  necessarily  with  the  fall  came  the 
promise  of  restoration.  Grace  is  no  after-thought,  but 
enters  the  world  side  by  side  with  sin.  Upon  tiiis 
foundation  the  rest  of  Holy  Scripture  is  built,  till 
revelation  at  last  reaches  its  comer-stone  in  Christ 
The  outward  form  of  the  narrative  affords  endless 
subjects  for  curious  discussion ;  its  inner  meaning  and 
trae  object  beingto  ky  the  broad  basis  of  all  future  re- 
vealed truth. 

As  regards  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  and  some  of 
the  Fathers,  igpta  eowUrM,  **  she  shall  bruise,"  not  only 
is  the  pronoun  masculine  in  the  Hebrew,  but  also  the 
verb.  This  too  is  the  case  in  the  Syriac,  in  which 
lanyiage  also  verbs  havegenders.  Most  probably  a 
critical  edition  of  the  Vulffate  would  restore  even 
there  ipse  eonteret,  "  he  shall  oraise." 

Like  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  used  in  Qenesis, 
the  verb  is  rare,  being  found  only  twice  elsewhere  in 
Scripture.  In  Job  ix.  17  the  meaning  seems  plainly 
to  be  to  break,  but  in  Ps.  czzzix.  11,  where,  however, 
the  reading  is  uncertain,  the  sense  required  is  io  cover 
or  veilf  though  Dr.  Kay  translates  overwhelm.  Some 
versions  in  this  place  translate  it  oheerve;  and  the 
Yul^ate  gives  two  renderings,  namely,  "She  shall 
hruiae  thy  head,  and  thou  shaU  lie  in  ambush  for  (his 
or  her) heel"  (sender  not  nuuked — calcaneo  ejus).  The 
translation  of  tiie  Authorised  Version  may  be  depended 
upon  as  correct,  in  spite  of  its  not  being  altogether 
applicable  to  the  attack  of  a  natural  serpent  upon  a 
wayfarer's  heel. 

W  Unto  the  woman  he  saicL— The  woman  is 
not  cursed  as  the  ser|jent  was,  but  punished  as  next 
in  guilt;  and  the  retribution  is  twofold.  First,  God 
greatij  multiplies  "her  sorrow  and  her  conception/' 
tiiat  is,  her  sorrow  generally,  but  especially  m  con- 
nection with  pregnancy,  when  with  anguish  and  peril 
of  life  she  wins  the  joy  of  bringing  a  man  into  the 
world.  But  also  "  thy  desire  shafl  be  to  thy  husband." 
In  the  sin  she  had  been  the  prime  actor,  and  the  man 
had  yielded  her  too  ready  an  obedience.  Henceforward 
she  was  to  live  in  subjection  to  him ;  yet  not  unhappify, 
because  her  inferiority  was  to  be  tempered  by  a  natunl 
longing  for  the  married  state  ana  by  love  towards 
her  maister.  Among  the  heathen  the  punishment  was 
made  very  bitter  by  the  degradation  to  which  woman 
was  reduced;  among  the  Jews  the  wife,  though  she 
never  sank  so  low,  was  nevertheless  purchased  of  her 
father,  was  liable  to  divorce  at  the  husband's  will,  and 
was  treated  as  in  all  reroects  his  inferior.  In  Christ 
the  whole  penalty,  as  bt.  Paul  teaches,  has  been 
abrogated  (Gal.  iii.  28),  and  the  Christian  woman  is  no 
more  inferior  to  the  man  than  is  the  Gentile  to  the 
Jew,  or  the  bondman  to  the  free. 

(17,18)  Unto  Adam  (without  the  article,  and  there, 
fore  a  proper  name)  he  said.— Lange  thoughtfully 
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thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
thy  wif  e^  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree,  of 
which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it :  cursed  is  the  ground 
for  thy  sake ;  in  sorrow  shalt  thou  eat 
of  it  9J1  the  days  of  thy  life ;  <^>  thorns 
also  and  thistles  shall  it  ^hring  forth  to 
thee ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the 
field ;  <^)  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  unto  the 
ground ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken : 


1  Hel).,    couM  to 
bwL 


s  Seh.,  Chanak, 


for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return. 

(^)  And  Adam  called  his  wife's  name 
^Eye ;  because  she  was  the  mother  of  all 
living.  <^)  Unto  Adam  abo  and  to  his 
wife  did  the  Lord  Gk)d  make  coats  of 
skins,  and  clothed  them. 

<^  And  the  Lord  God  said.  Behold, 
the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,  to  know 
good  and  evil:  and  now,  lest  he  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  take  also  of  the 


remarks  that  while  the  woman  was  ^imished  by  the 
entrance  of  sorrow  into  the  small  subjective  wond  of 
her  womanly  calling,  man  is  punished  by  the  derange- 
ment of  the  great  oojectiTe  world  oyer  which  he  was 
to  have  dominion.  Instead  of  protecting  his  wife 
and  shielding  her  from  evil,  he  had  passivenr  followed 
her  lead  in  £sobeying  God's  command ;  and  therefore 
"the  ground,"  the  cuidrndh  out  of  which  Adam  had 
been  formed,  instead  of  being  as  heretofore  his  friend 
and  willing  subject,  becomes  unfruitful,  and  must  be 
forced  by  toil  and  labour  to  yield  its  produce.  Left 
to  itself,  it  will  no  longer  bring  forth  dboice  trees 
laden  with  generous  fruit,  such  as  Adam  found  in  the 
garden,  but  the  natural  tendency  will  be  to  degenerate, 
till  "thomsl"  only  "and  thistles"  usurp  the  ground. 
Even  after  his  struggle  with  untoward  nature  man 
wins  for  himself  no  paradisiacal  banquet,  but  must 
<'eat  the  herb  of  the  field"  (Job  zzz.  4);  and  the  end 
of  this  weary  struggle  is  decay*  and  death.  In  the 
renewed  earth  the  guden  age  of  paradise  will  return, 
and  the  tendency  ox  nature  will  no  longer  be  to  decay 
and  degeneration,  but  to  the  substitution  unceasingly 
of  the  nobler  and  the  more  beautiful  in  the  place  of  that 
which  was  worthless  and  mean  (Isa.  Iv.  13). 

W  Dust  thou  art  .  •  .—It  appears  from  this 
that  death  was  man's  normal  condition.  A  spiritual 
being  is  eternal  by  its  own  constitution,  but  the  argu- 
ment by  which  Bishop  Butler  proves  the  soul  to  be 
immortal  equally  proves  the  mortality  of  the  body. 
Death,  he  says,  is  the  division  of  a  compound  substance 
into  its  component  parts ;  but  as  the  soul  is  a  simple 
substance,  and  incapable  of  division,  it  is  per  se  m- 
capable  of  death  {Analogy,  Part  I.,  chap.  i.).  The  body 
of  Adam,  composed  of  paiticles  of  earth,  was  capable  of 
division,  and  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  were  assured 
of  an  unending  ezistenoe  by  a  special  gift,  typified 
by  the  tree  of  fife.  But  now  this  gift  was  withdrawn, 
and  henceforward  the  sweat  of  mania  brow  was  in  itself 
proof  that  he  was  returning  to  his  earth :  for  it  told 
of  exhaustion  and  waste.  Even  now  labour  is  a  bless- 
ing  only  when  it  is  moderate,  as  when  Adam  kept  a 
guden  that  spontaneously  brought  forth  flowers  and 
miit.  In  excess  it  wears  out  the  body  and  benumbs 
the  soul,  and  by  the  pressure  of  earthly  cares  leaves 
neither  time  nor  the  wish  for  any  such  pursuits  as  are 
worthy  of  a  being  endowed  wiui  thought  and  reason 
and  a  soul. 

(20)  Adam  called  his  wife's  name  Bve.— Heb., 
Ohawah;  in  Qreek,  Zoe,  It  has  been  debated  whether 
this  name  is  a  substantive,  Life  (LXX.),  or  a  participle, 
Life-produeer  (Symm).  Adam's  condition  was  now 
one  of  death,  but  his  wife  thereby  attained  a  higher 
value  in  his  sight.  Through  her  alone  could  human 
life  be  oontinuea,  and  the  "  woman's  seed  "  be  obtained 
who  was  to  raise  up  man  from  his  fdl.    While,  then, 
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woman's  punishment  consists  in  the  multiplication  of 
her  *'  sorrow  and  conception,"  she  becomes  thereby  only 
more  precious  to  man ;  and  while  "  her  desire  is  to 
her  husband, "  Adam  turns  from  his  own  punishment 
to  look  upon  her  with  more  tender  love.  He  has  no 
word  for  ner  of  reproach,  and  we  thus  see  ib^t  the 
common  interpretation  of  verse  12  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. Adun  throws  no  blame  either  on  Eve  or  on  hia 
Maker,  because  he  does  not  feel  himself  to  blame. 
He  ratiier  means,  **  How  could  I  err  in  following  one 
so  noble,  and  in  whom  I  recognise  Thy  best  and  choicest 
giftP"  And  with  this  agrees  verse  6,  where  Adam 
partakes  of  the  fruit  without  hesitation  or  thought  of 
resistance.  And  so  here  he  turns  to  her  and  calls  her 
Chavvdh,  his  life,  his  compensation  for  his  loss,  and 
the  antidote  for  the  sentence  of  death. 

(21)  Coats  of  skins. — A  nimals,  therefore,  were 
killed  even  in  Paradise ;  nor  is  it  certain  that  man's 
diet  was  until  the  flood  entirely  vegetarian  (see  Note 
on  chap.  i.  29).  Until  sin  entered  uie  world  no  sacri. 
fices  could  have  been  offered ;  and  if,  therefore,  these 
were  the  skins  of  a^wim^la  ofEered  in  sacrifice,  as  many 
suppose,  Adam  must  in  some  way,  immediately  after 
the  fall,  have  been  taught  that  without  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remiBsion  of  sin,  but  that  Gkxl  will  accept 
a  vicarious  sacrifice.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  tenable 
view ;  and  if,  with  Knobel,  we  see  in  this  arrival  at 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  a  rapid  development  in  Adam  of 
thought  and  intellect,  yet  it  may  not  have  been  entirely 
spontaneous,  but  the  tatect  of  divinely.inspired  convic 
tions  rising  up  within  his  soul.  It  shows  also  that 
the  innocence  of  our  first  parents  was  gone.  In  his 
happy  state  Adam  had  studied  the  animals,  and  tamed 
them  and  made  them  his  friends;  now  a  sense  of 
f^t  urges  him  to  inflict  upon  them  pain  and  suffer- 
ing  and  death.  But  in  the  first  sacrifice  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Moeaical  dispensation,  as  in 
verse  15  that  of  the  Gospel.  Moreover,  from  sacri- 
ficial worship  there  was  alleviation  for  man's  bodilv 
wants,  and  he  went  forth  ej^uipped  with  raiment  suited 
for  the  harder  lot  that  awaited  him  outside  the  garden ; 
and,  better  far,  there  was  peace  for  his  soul,  and  the 
thought— «ven  if  stiU  but  faint  and  dim — of  the  possi- 
bility for  him  of  an  atonement. 

(22)  As  one  of  as.--See  Note  on  chap.  i.  26.  By 
the  fall  man  had  sunk  morally,  but  grown  mentally. 
He  had  asserted  his  independence,  had  exercised  the 
right  of  choosing  for  himself,  and  had  attained  to^  a 
knowledge  without  which  his  endowment  of  free-will 
would  have  remained  in  abeyance.  There  is  something 
painful  and  humiliating  in  the  idea  of  Ghrysostom  and 
other  Fathers  that  the  Ddty  was  speaking  ironically, 
or  even  with  insult  (Augustine).  AU  those  mialities 
which  constitute  man's  lilraness  to  Gkxl — f ree-wul,  self- 
dependence,  the  exercise  of  reason  and  of  choice— had 


The  Man  driven 
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<nU  qf  Paradise, 


tree  of  life,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever : 
C*Otherefore  the  Lord  God  sent  him  forth 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  to  till  the  ground 
fromwhencehewas taken.  ^>Sohedrove 
out  the  man ;  and  he  placed  at  the  east 
of  the  garden  of  Eden  Cherubims,  and 


a  flaming  sword  which  turned  every  way, 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  tree  of  life. 

CHAPTEE  IV.— <i)  And  Adam  knew 
Eve  his  wife;  and  she  conceived,  and 
bare  Cain,  and  said,  I  have  gotten  a  man 


been  developed  by  the  fall,  and  Adam  was  now  a  Tery 
different  being  nom  what  he  had  been  in  the  days  of 
his  simple  innooency. 

^  IfOst  he  put  forth  his  hand.— Adam  had  exer- 
cised the  power  of  marring  God's  work,  and  if  an 
unending  physical  life  were  added  to  the  gift  of  free- 
will now  in  revolt  against  Qod,  his  condition  and  that  of 
mankind  would  become  most  miserable.  Man  is  still  to 
attain  to  immortality,  bnt  it  most  now  be  through 
stmggle,  sorrow,  penitence,  faith,  and  death.  Hence  a 
parause  is  no  fit  home  for  him.  The  Divine  mercy, 
therefore,  commands  Adam  to  quit  it,  in  order  that  he 
may  live  under  conditions  better  suited  for  his  moral 
and  spiritual  good. 

(28)  To  tilfthe  ground.— This  is  the  same  word  as 
that  rendered  '*  dress  "  in  chap.  iL  15.  Adam's  task  is 
the  same,  but  the  conditions  are  altered. 

(2i)  So  he  drove  out  the  man.— This  implies  dis- 
pleasure  and  compulsion.  Adam  departed  unwillingly 
from  his  happy  home,  and  with  the  consdousness  that 
he  had  incurred  the  Diirine  anger.  It  was  the  conse- 
quence  of  his  sin,  and  was  a  punishment,  even  if 
necessary  for  his  good  under  the  changed  circumstances 
producea  by  his  disobedience.  On  the  duration  of 
Adam's  stay  in  Paradise,  see  Excurms  at  end  of 
this  book. 

He  placed.- Literally,  caused  to  dwell.  The  return 
to  Paradise  was  closed  for  ever. 

At  the  east  of  the  garden  of  Eden.— Adam 
stfll  had  his  habitation  in  the  land  of  Eden,  and  probably 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Paradise.  (Comp. 
chap.  \Y,  16.) 

chembims.- The  cherub  was  a  imnbolical  figure, 
representing  strength  and  majesty,  ^e  ordinary  deri- 
vation, from  a  root  signifying  to  carve,  grave,  and 
especially  to  plough,  comparea  with  Exoa.  zxv.  20, 
suffffests  that  the  cherubim  were  winged  bulls,  pro- 
bab^  with  human  heads,  like  those  brought  mm 
Nineveh.  We  must  not  confound  them  with  the  four 
liyinfi^  creatures  of  Ezekiel's  vision  (Ezek.  i.  5),  which 
are  the  '*  beasts  "  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  The 
oflke  of  the  cherub  here  is  to  guard  the  Paradise,  lest 
man  should  try  to  force  an  entrance  back ;  and  so  too  the 
office  of  the  cherubs  u^n  the  mercy-seat  was  to  protect 
it^  lest  any  one  should  impiously  approach  it,  except  the 
h^h-priest  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  four  living 
creatures  of  the  Apocalypse  have  a  far  different  office 
and  sigiufication. 

IV. 

The  Founding  of  thb  Familt,  and  Gommbkcb- 

MENT  OF  THE  NoK-PaBAJ>ISIA.CAL  LiFE. 

(1)  She  .  .  .  bare  Cain,  and  said.  .  .—-In 
this  chapter  we  have  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
family  of  Gain,  a  race  godless  and  wanton,  but  who, 
neverthelees,  far  outstripped  tl»»  descendants  of  Seth  in 
the  arts  of  civilisation.  1&  tillage  and  a  pastoral  life  they 
added  metallurgy  and  music ;  and  the  knowledge  not 
only  of  copper  and  its  uses,  bnt  even  of  iron  (verse  22), 
must  have  given  them  a  command  over  the  resources  of 


nature  so  great  as  to  have  vastly  diminished  the  curse  of 
labour,  and  made  their  lives  easy  and  luxurious. 

I  have  gotten  a  man  firom  the  Lord. — ^Bather, 
who  is  Jehovah.  It  is  inconceivable  that  eih  should 
have  here  a  diiferent  meaning  firom  that  wldch  it  has  in 
chap.  i.  1.  It  there  gives  emphasis  to  the  object  of  the 
verb :  *'  God  created  eth  the  heaven  and  eth  the  earth," 
that  is,  even  the  heaven  and  even  the  earth.  So  also 
here,  "  I  haye  gotten  a  man  eth  JehoYhh,'*  even  Jehovah, 
The  objection  that  this  implies  too  advanced  a  know- 
ledge of  Messianic  ideas  is  unfounded.  It  is  we  who 
reaa  backward,  and  put  our  ideas  into  the  words  of 
the  narrative.  These  words  were  intended  to  lead  on 
to  those  ideas,  bnt  they  were  at  present  only  as  the 
germ,  or  as  the  filament  in  the  acorn  which  contains 
the  oak-tree.  If  there  is  one  thine  certain,  it  is  that 
religious  knowledge  was  given  graaually,  and  that  the 
significance  of  the  name  «^hovah  was  revealed  by  slow 
degnrees.  (See  on  verse  26.)  Eve  attached  no  notion 
of  divinity  to  the  name ;  still  less  did  she  foresee  that 
by  the  superstition  of  the  Jews  the  title  Lord  would  be 
substituted  for  it.  We  distinctly  know  that  Jehovah 
was  not  even  the  patriarchal  name  of  the  Deity  (Exod. 
vi.  8),  and  still  less  could  it  have  been  Grod's  title  in 
Paradise.  But  Eve  had  received  the  promise  that  her 
seed  should  crush  the  head  of  her  enemy,  and  to  this 
promise  her  words  referred,  and  the  title  in  her  mouth 
meant  probably  no  more  than  "the  comine  One." 
Apparently,  too,  it  was  out  of  Eve's  words  uiat  this 
most  significant  title  of  the  covenant  God  arose.  (See 
Excursus  on  names  Elohim  and  Jehovah-Elohim,  at 
end  of  this  book.) 

Further,  Eve  calls  Cain  *'  a  man,"  Heb.,  ish,  a  being. 
(See  on  chap.  ii.  23.)  As  Cain  was  the  first  infant,  no  word 
as  yet  existed  for  child.  But  in  calling  him  ^  a  beine, 
even  the  future  one,"  a  lower  sense,  often  attached  to 
these  words,  is  not  to  be  altogether  excluded.  It  has 
been  said  that  Eve,  in  the  birth  of  this  child,  saw  the 
remedy  for  death.  Death  might  slay  the  individual, 
but  the  existence  of  the  race  was  secured.  Her  words 
therefore  might  be  paraphrased :  "  I  have  gained  a  man, 
who  is  the  pledge  of  future  existence."  Mankind  is 
thus  that  wnich  shall  exist.  Now,  it  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  Holy  Scripture  that  words  spoken  in  a 
lower  and  ordinaxv  sense  are  oftenprophetic :  so  that  even 
supposing  that  Eve  meant  no  more  than  this,  it  would 
not  exclude  the  higher  interpretation.  It  is  evident, 
however,  from  the  fact  of  these  words  having  been  so 
treasured  up,  that  they  were  regarded  by  Adam  and 
his  posterity  as  having  no  commonplace  meaning; 
and  this  interpretation  nas  a  suspiciously  modem  look 
about  it.  Finallv,  in  Christ  alone  man  does  exist  and 
endure.  He  is  tne  perfect  man — man's  highest  level ; 
so  that  even  thus  there  would  be  a  presage  of  im- 
mortality for  man  in  the  saying,  "  I  have  gained  a 
man,  even  he  that  shall  become."  Grant  that  it  was 
then  but  an  indefinite  yearning :  it  was  one,  neverthe- 
less, which  all  future  inspiration  was  to  make  distinct 
and  clear ;  and  now,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
it  has  become  the  especial  title  of  the  Second  Person  in 
the  Holy  Trinity. 
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and  o/AbeL 


from  the  Lord.  <^>  And  she  again  bare 
his  brother  ^Abel.  And  Abel  was  ^a 
keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  g^nnd. 

(8)  And  ^in  process  of  time  it  came  to 
pass,  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of 
the  ground  an  offering  unto  the  Lobd. 
<^)And  Abel,  he  also  brought  of  the 
firstlings  of  his  ^flock  and  of  the  fat 


1  Heb..  Attl. 
3  Reh^afudur. 


8  Heb^  at  tt«  end 
o/daif*. 


4  Heb^  aJkecp  or 
goatt. 


a  Heb.  IL  ^ 


A  Or.  have'  the  esD- 

etutMtMt 


thereof.  And  the  Lobd  had  'respect 
unto  Abel  and  to  his  offering :  (^)  but 
unto  Cain  and  to  his  offering  he  had 
not  respect.  And  Cain  was  very  wroth, 
and  his  countenance  fell.  (^^  And  the 
Lobd  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou 
wroth?  and  why  is  thy  countenance 
fallen  ?  C7)  ]f  thou  doest  well,  shaJt  thou 
not  ^ be  accepted?  and  if  thou  doest  not 


(2)  Abel. — Of  tkLs  name  Dr.  Oppert  inuigmed  that 
it  was  the  Assyrian  Ahil,  a  son.  fbeally  it  is  Hehel; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  an 
Assyrian  to  a  Hebrew  etymology.  An  Accadian 
derivation  wonld  have  been  importuit,  but  Assyrian  is 
only  a  Semitic  dialect,  and  AhU  is  the  Hebrew  hen. 
HAel  means  a  thing  ufuiahlet  not  ainding,  like  a 
breath  or  Tapoor.  Now,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that 
Eve  so  callea  her  child  from  a  presentiment  oi  evil  or  a 
mere  passing  depression  of  spirits;  more  probably  it 
was  a  title  g^ven  to  him  alter  his  uniimely  death. 
Giving  names  to  children  would  become  usual  only 
when  population  increased ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  re- 
ligious nte  was  instituted  for  their  dedication  to  Qod 
timt  they  had  names  given  to  them  in  their  infancy. 
Even  then  Esau  was  dumped  to  Edom,  and  Jacob  to 
Israel,  while  previously  sucn  names  as  Eber  and  Peleg, 
and  earlier  still  Jabal  and  Jubal,  must  have  been  given 
to  those  who  bore  them  from  what  they  became.  Such 
names  too  as  Esau,  Jacob,  and  most  of  those  borne  by 
Jacob's  children,  seem  to  have  been  playful  titles,  g^ven 
them  in  the  women's  tents  bv  quick-witted  nurses,  who 
caught  up  any  chance  words  of  the  mother,  until  at 
len^h  it  became  the  Jewish  rule  for  women  to  name 
their  children.  Probably,  therefore,  it  was  oidy  after 
Abel's  death  that  his  sorrowing  relatives  called  him 
the  Breath  that  had  passed  away. 

Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheepy  but  Cain  was  a 
tiller  of  the  ground.— As  Adam  was  130  years  old 
when  Seth  was  bom  (chap.  v.  3),  there  was  a  long  period 
for  the  increase  of  Adam's  family  (comp.  verses 
14—17),  and  also  for  the  development  of  the  cnaracters 
of  these  his  two  eldest  sons.  Li  the  one  we  seem  to 
see  a  rough,  strong  nature,  who  took  the  hard  work  as 
he  found^  it,  and  subdued  the  ground  with  muscular 
energy ;  in  the  other  a  nature  more  refined  and  thought- 
ful, and  making  progress  upwards.  Adam  had  already 
tamed  animals  in  Paradise :  to  these  Abel  devotes 
himself,  tends  them  carefully,  and  gains  firom  them 
ample  and  ea^  means  of  sustenance,  higher  in  kind 
even  than  the  miits  of  Paradise.  Bound  Qiese  two  the 
other  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam  group  themsdves, 
and  Gain  seems  already  to  have  had  a  wife  when  he 
murdered  his  brother  (verse  17). 

(3»4)  In  process  of  time.— Heb.,  at  the  end  of 
days:  not  at  the  end  of  a  week,  or  a  vear,  or  of 
hanrest-time,  but  of  a  Ions  indefinite  perioo,  shown  by 
the  ace  of  Adam  at  the  birth  of  Seth  to  have  been 
something  less  than  130  years. 

An  onering. — Heb.,  a  thank'Offering,  a  present. 
We  must  be  careful  not  to  introduce  here  any  of  the 
later  Levitical  ideas  about  sacrifice.  All  that  we  know 
about  this  offering  is  that  it  was  an  act  of  worship,  and 
apparently  something  usual.  Now,  each  brought  of 
his  own  produce,  and  one  was  accepted  and  one  rejected. 
Why  P  Much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  on  this 
question,  as  though  Gain  erred  on  technical  grounds ; 
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whereas  we  are  expressly  told  in  Heb.  xi.  4  that  Abel's 
was  the  more  excellent  sacrifice,  because  offered  "  in 
faitL"  It  was  the  state  of  their  hearts  that  made  the 
difference ;  though,  as  the  result  of  unbelief.  Gain's  may 
have  been  a  scanty  present  of  common  produce,  and 
not  of  first-fruits,  while  Abel  brouj^ht  '*  nrsttings,  and 
of  the  fat  thereof,"  the  choicest  portion.  Abel  may  also 
have  shown  a  deeper  faith  in  the  promised  Deliverer  by 
offerinfip  an  animal  sacrifice :  and  certainly  the  accept- 
ance of  his  sacrifice  quickened  among  men  the  belief 
that  the  proper  way  of  approaching  God  was  by  the 
death  of  a  victim.  But  Gam's  unbloody  sacrifice  had 
also  a  great  future  before  it.  It  became  the  minchah 
of  the  Ijevitical  law,  and  under  the  Ghristian  dispensa- 
tion is  the  offering  of  prater  and  praise,  and  especially 
the  Eucharistic  thanksgivmg.  We  have  already  noticed 
that  Abel's  sacrifice  shows  that  flesh  was  probably 
eaten  on  solemn  occasions.  Had  animals  been  killed 
only  for  their  skins  for  clothing,  repulsive  ideas  would 
have  been  connected  with  the  carcases  cast  aside  to 
decajT;  nor  would  Abel  have  attached  any  value  to 
firstlings.  But  as  soon  as  the  rich  abundance  of 
Paradise  was  over,  man  would  quickly  learn  to  eke  out 
the  scanty  produce  of  the  soil  by  kil&ng  wild  ftwinmltt 
and  the  young  of  his  own  flocks. 

The  Lord  had  re8peot.~Heb.,  looked  upon, 
showed  that  He  had  seen  it.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  some  visible  sign  of  God's  favour  was  given,  and 
the  current  idea  among  the  fathers  was  that  fiie  f eU 
from  heaven,  and  consumed  the  sacrifice.  (Gomp.  Lev. 
ix.  24.)  But  there  is  real  irreverence  in  thus  filling  up 
the  narrative;  and  it  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
brothers  were  aware  that  God  was  pleased  with  the  one 
and  displeased  with  the  other.  More  important  is  it 
to  notice,  first,  that  God's  familiar  presence  was  not 
withdrawn  from  man  after  the  fall.  He  talked  with 
Gain  as  kindly  as  with  Adam  of  old.  And  secondly, 
in  these,  the  earliest,  records  of  mankind  religion  is 
built  upon  love,  and  the  Deity  appears  as  man's 
personal  friend.  This  negatives  the  scientific  theory 
that  religion  grew  out  <n  dim  fears  and  terror  at 
natural  phenomena,  ending  ^^radually  in  the  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  a  destructive  and  dangerous  power 
outside  of  man,  which  man  must  propitiate  as  best 
he  could. 

(5)  Cain  was  very  wroth.— Heb.,  it  Immed  to 
Cain  exceedingly :  that  is,  his  heart  was  full  of  hot 
indignant  feelings,  because  of  the  preference  shown  to 
his  younger  brother. 

(7)  If  thou  doest  welL— This  most  difficult  verse  is 
capable  of  a  satisfactory^  interpretation,  provided  that  we 
refuse  to  admit  into  this  ancient  narrative  the  ideas  of 
a  subsequent  age.  Literally,  the  words  mean.  If  thou 
doest  weU,  is  there  not  liftxna  up  f  It  had  just  been 
said  that  his  countenance  f eU  ;  and  this  lifting  up  is 
often  elsewhere  applied  to  the  countenance.  (Gomp.  Job 
X.  15,  xi.  15.)    **  Instead,  then,  of  thy  present  gloomy 
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well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.  And  ^  unto 
thee  shall  be  his  desire,  and  thou  shalt 
role  over  him. 

<^^And  Cain  talked  with  Abel  his 
brother:  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
they  were  in  the  field,  that  Cain 
rose    np    against   Abel    his    brother. 


I  Or,  nd^eet  unto 
thee. 
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and  'slew  him.  ^^)  And  the  Lobd  said 
unto  Cain,  Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  P 
And  he  said,  I  know  not:  Am  I  my 
brother's  keeper  P  (^)  And  he  said.  What 
hast  thou  done  9  the  voice  of  thy  bro- 
ther's ^  blood  crieth  unto  me  from  the 
ground.    (^>  And  now  art  thou  cursed 


despondent  mood,  in  which  thou  goest  about  with 
downcast  look,  thou  shalt  Hffc  up  thy  head,  and  have 
peace  and  good  temper  beaming  in  thine  eyes  as  the 
result  of  a  quiet  conscience."  The  second  half  of  the 
Terse  is  capaole  of  two  meanings.  First:  ''ifthoudoest 
not  well,  sin  lieth  (croucheth  as  a  beast  of  prej)  at  the 
door,  and  its  desire  is  to  thee,  to  make  thee  its  victim ; 
but  thou  shalt  rule  oyer  it,  and  oTercome  the  tempta- 
tion." The  objection  to  this  b:  that  while  sin  is 
feminine,  the  yerb  and  pronouns  are  masculine.  There 
are,  indeed,  numerous  instances  of  a  yerb  masculine  with 
a  noun  feminine,  but  the  pronouns  are  fatal,  though 
most  Jewish  interpreters  adopt  this  feeble  explanation. 
The  other  interpretation  is :  "  If  thou  doest  not  well, 
sin  croucheth  at  the  door,  that  is,  lies  dangerously 
near  thee,  and  puts  thee  in  periL  Beware,  there- 
fore, and  stand  on  thy  guard;  and  then  hia  desire 
shall  be  unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  rule  oyer  him.  At 
present  thou  art  vexed  and  envious  because  thy 
younger  brother  is  rich  and  prosperous,  while  thy 
tillage  yields  thee  but  scanty  returns.  Do  well,  and 
the  Divine  blessing  will  rest  on  thee,  and  thou  wilt 
recover  thy  rights  of  primogeniture,  and  thy  brother 
will  look  up  to  thee  in  loving  obedience."  (Comp.  the 
loving  subjection  of  the  wife  in  chap.  iii.  16.) 

We  have  in  this  verse  proof  of  a  strujggle  in  Gain's 
conscience.  Abel  was  evidently  outstripping  him  in 
wealth ;  his  flocks  were  multiplying,  and  possibly  his 
younger  brothers  were  attaching  themselves  to  him  in 
greawr  numbers  than  to  Gain.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
more  marked  moral  growth  in  him,  and  Us  virtue  and 
pety  were  more  attractive  than  Gain's  harsher  dis- 
pontion.  This  had  led  to  envy  and  malice  on  the  part  of 
Gain,  increased,  doubtless,  by  the  favour  of  God  shown 
to  Abel's  sacrifice;  but  he  seems  to  have  resisted 
these  evil  feelings.  Jehovah  would  not  have  remon. 
strated  thus  kindly  with  him  had  he  been  altogether 
reprolHit«.  Possibly,  too,  for  a  time  he  prevailea  over 
his  evil  tem]>er8.  It  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that 
the  murder  followed  immediately  upon  the  sacrifice. 
The  words  of  the  Almighty  rather  show  that  repentance 
was  still  possible,  and  that  Gain  might  still  recover  the 
Divine  favour,  and  thereby  regain  ihat  pre-eminence 
which  was  his  by  right  of  primogeniture,  but  which 
he  felt  that  he  was  rapidly  losing  by  Abel's  prosperity 
and  more  loving  ways. 

(8)  And  Cain  ta&ed  with  Abel  his  brother. 
— ^Heb.,  And  Cain  said  unto  Abel  hie  brother.  To 
this  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  LXX.,  the  Syriac, 
and  the  Vulg.  add,  "  Let  us  fto  out  into  the  field; ''  but 
nrither  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  nor  any  Hebrew  MS. 
or  authority,  except  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  give  this 
addition  any  support.  l%e  authority  (3  the  vernons 
is,  however,  very  great :  first,  because  Hebrew  MSS.  are 
all  oomparatively  modem ;  and  secondly,  because  all  at 
present  known  represent  only  the  Recension  of  the 
Masorites.  Sooner  or  later  some  manuscript  may  be 
found  which  ?rill  enable  scholars  to  form  a  critical 
judgment  upon  those  places  where  the  versions  repre- 
sent a  d^Uferant  text.    If  we  could,  with  the  Authorised 


Yersion,  translate  "  Gain  talked  with  Abel,"  this  would 
imply  that  Gain  triumphed  for  a  time  over  his  anflrry 
feelings,  and  resumed  friendly  intercourse  with  nis 
brother.  But  such  a  rendering  is  impossible,  as  idso 
is  one  that  has  been  suggested,  "  Gain  told  it  unto  Abel 
his  brother  " :  that  is,  tdd  all  that  had  passed  between 
him  and  Jehovah.  Either,  therefore,  we  must  accept 
the  addition  of  the  versions,  or  regard  the  passage  as 
at  present  beyond  our  powers. 

It  oame  to  pass,  when  they  were  in  the 
fleld.  —  The  open,  uncultivated  land,  where  Abel's 
fiocks  would  find  pasture.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
this  murder  was  premeditated.  Gain  did  not  even  know 
what  a  human  death  was.  But,  as  Philippson  remarks, 
there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the  husbandmen 
who  cultivated  fixed  plots  of  ground  and  the  wander-, 
ing  shepherds  whose  fiocks  were  too  prone  to  stray 
upon  the  tilled  fields.  Possibly  Abel's  nocks  had  tres- 
passed on  Gain's  land,  and  when  he  went  to  remonstrate, 
nis  envy  was  stirred  at  the  sight  of  his  brother's  affluence. 
A  quarrel  ensued,  and  Gain,  in  that  fierce  anger,  to  fits 
of  which  he  was  liable  (verse  5),  tried  to  enforce  his 
mastery  by  blows,  and  before  he  well  knew  what  he 
was  doiuff ,  ho  had  shed  his  brother's  blood,  and  stood 
in  terror  oefore  the  first  human  corpse. 

(9)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Where  is 
Abel  thy  brother  ?— It  is  the  beauty  of  these  early 
narratives  that  the  dealings  of  the  Deity  with  mankind 
are  all  clothed  in  an  anthropomorphic  form,  for  the 
reasons  of  which  see  Note  on  chap.  ii.  7.  It  seems, 
then,  that  Gain  at  first  went  away,  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  greatness  of  his  crime.  He  had  asserted 
his  rights,  had  suppressed  the  usurpation  of  his  privi- 
leges oy  the  younger  son,  and  if  he  had  used  force  it 
was  his  brother's  fault  for  resisting  him.  So  Jacob 
afterwards  won  the  birthright  by  snbtilty,  and  would 
have  paid  the  same  fearful  penalty  but  for  timely 
fiight,  and  rich  presents  afterwards.  But  Gain  could 
not  quiet  his  conscience ;  remorse  tracked  his  footsteps ; 
and  when  in  the  household  Abel  came  not,  and  the 
question  was  asked,  Where  is  Abel  P  the  voice  of  God 
repeated  it  in  his  own  heart.  Where  is  Abel,  thy  brother  ? 
— j>rother  still,  and  offspring  of  the  same  womb,  even  if 
too  prosperous.  But  the  strong-willed  man  resists. 
What  has  he  to  do  with  Abel  P  Is  he  *'  his  brother's 
keeper  P  " 

(10)  Thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me.— 
The  sight  he  has  seen  of  death  cleaves  to  him,  and 
grows  mto  a  terror;  and  from  above  the  voice  of 
Jehovah  tells  him  that  the  blood  he  has  shed  calls  aloud 
for  veneeanoe.  Thus  with  the  first  sheddm^  of  human 
blood  that  ominous  thought  sprang  up,  divinely  be- 
stowed, that  the  earth  will  grant  no  peace  to  the 
wretch  who  has  stained  her  fair  face  with  the  life 
stream  of  man.  But  ''  the  blood  of  Jesus  speaketh 
better  things  tiian  that  of  Abel"  rHeb.  xii.  24).  The 
voice  of  one  cried  for  justice  and  retribution :  the  other 
for  reconciliation  and  peace. 

(11, 18)  And  now  (because  of  thy  crime)  art  thou 
onrsed  firom  the  earth. — Heb.,yrom  the  addmdh,  or 
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from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
month  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood 
from  thy  hand ;  <^^  when  thon  tillest 
the  ground,  it  shall  not  henceforth  yield 
unto  thee  her  strength ;  a  fagitive  and 
a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  tiie  earth. 
(IS)  ioid  Cain  said  unto  the  Lobd,  ^My 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear. 
(14)  Behold,  thou  hast  driven  me  out  this 
day  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and 
from  thy  face  shall  I  be  hid ;  and  I  shall 
be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
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earth;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me. 
OS)  Xnd  the  Lobd  said  unto  him.  There- 
fore whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance 
shall  be  taken  on  him  sevenfold.  And 
the  Lobd  set  a  mark  upon  Cain,  lest  any 
finding  him  should  kill  him. 

(w)  And  Cain  went  out  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lobd,  and  dwelt  in  the  land 
of  Nod,  on  the  east  of  Eden.  W  And 
Cain  knew  his  wife ;  and  she  conceived, 
and  bare  ^  Enoch :  and  he  builded  a  city. 


cultivated  ground.  Cain  was  the  first  human  bein|^  on 
whom  a  curse  was  inflicted,  and  it  was  to  rise  up  fit>m 
the  ground,  the  portion  of  the  earth  won  and  subdued 
by  man,  to  pimisn  him.  He  had  polluted  man's  habita- 
tion, and  now,  when  he  tilled  the  soil,  it  would  resist  him 
as  an  enemy,  by  refusing  "to  yield  unto  him  her 
strength."  Me  had  been  an  unsuccessful  man  before,  and 
outstripped  in  the  race  of  life  by  the  younger  son ;  for 
the  future  his  struggle  with  the  conditions  of  life  will  be 
still  harder.  The  reason  for  this  follows :  "  a  fugitive 
and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  in  the  earth."  Bestless  and 
uneasy,  and  haunted  by  the  remembrance  of  his  crime, 
he  shall  become  a  wanderer,  not  merely  in  the  addmdh, 
his  native  soil,  but  in  the  earth.  Povertv  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  lot  of  one  thus  roaming,  not  m  search  of  a 
better  lot,  but  under  the  compulsion  of  an  evil  con- 
science. Finally,  however,  we  find  that  Cain's  feelings 
grew  more  calm,  and  being  comforted  by  the  presence 
of  a  wife  and  children,  "  he  builded  a  city,"  and  had  at 
last  a  home. 

03*  14)  My  punishment  (or  my  iniquity)  is  greater 
than  I  can  bear. — ^Literally,  man  can  he  home,  or 
"  forgiven."  It  is  in  accordimce  with  the  manner  of 
the  Hebrew  language  to  have  only  one  word  for  an  act 
and  its  result.  Thus  work  and  wages  are  expressed  by 
the  same  word  in  Isa.  Izii.  11.  The  full  meaning, 
therefore,  is,  "  My  sin  is  past  fomveness,  and  its  result 
is  an  intolerable  punishment."  This  latter  idea  seems 
foremost  in  Cain  s  mind,  and  is  dwelt  upon  in  verse  14. 
He  there  complains  that  he  is  driven,  not "  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,"  which  was  impossible,  but  froixi  the 
addmak,  his  dear  native  soil,  bamshed  from  which,  he 
must  go  into  the  silence  and  solitude  of  an  earth 
unknown  and  untracked.  And  next,  "  from  thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid."    Naturally,  Cain  had  no  idea  of  an 

E resent  God,  and  away  from  the  addmdh  he  sup- 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enjoy  the  Divine 
'  and  protection,  without  this  there  would  be 
no  safety  for  him  anywhere,  so  that  he  must  rove  about 
perpetually,  and  **  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay 
me.  In  the  addmdh  Jehovah  would  protect  him; 
away  from  it,  men,  unseen  by  Jehovah,  might  do  as 
they  liked.  But  who  were  these  men  P  Some  commen- 
tators answer,  Adam's  other  sons,  especially  those  who 
had  attached  themselves  to  Abel  Others  say  that 
Adam's  creation  was  not  identical  with  that  of  chap,  i 
27,  but  was  that  of  the  highest  type  of  the  human  race, 
and  had  been  preceded  ay  the  production  of  inferior 
races,  of  whose  existence  there  are  widespread  proofs. 
But  others,  with  more  probability,  think  that  Cain's 
was  a  vain  apprehensimi.  How  could  he  know  that 
Adam  and  his  family  w^iB|^  sole  inhabit-ants  of  the 
earth  P  NaturaUy  ne  exj^Rd  to  find  farther  on  what 
he  had  left  behind;  a  man  and  woman  with  stalwart 


sons :  and  that  these,  regarding  him  as  an  interlo^r 
come  to  rob  them,  and  seemg  in  nis  ways  proof  of  guilt, 
would  at  once  attiu^  and  slay  him. 

(15)  The  Iiord  said  unto  him.  Therefore.— 
Most  of  the  versions  have  Not  so,  which  requires  only 
a  slight  and  probable  change  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Sevenfold. — Cain's  punishment  was  severe,  because 
his  crime  was  the  result  of  bad  and  violent  passions,  but 
his  life  was  not  taken  because  the  act  was  not  premedi- 
tated. Murder  was  more  than  he  had  meant.  But  as 
any  one  killing  him  would  mean  murder,  therefore  the 
vengeance  would  be  sevenfold :  that  is,  complete,  seven 
being  the  number  of  perfection.  Others,  however, 
consider  that  Cain's  liie  was  under  a  religious  safe- 
guard, seven  being  the  sacred  number  of  creation.  In 
uiis  we  have  the  germ  of  the  merciful  law  which  set 
cities  of  refuge  apart  for  the  involuntarjr  mansla^er. 

The  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain.---Th]s  ren. 
dering  suggests  an  utterly  false  idea.  Cain  was  not 
bran^d  nor  marked  in  any  way.  What  the  Hebrew 
says  is,  "  And  Jehovah  set,''  that  is,  appointed,  **  unto 
Cain  a  sign,  that  no  one  finding  him  should  slay  him." 
In  a  similar  manner  Grod  appointed  the  rainbow  as  a 
sign  unto  Noah  that  mankind  should  never  again  be 
destroyed  by  a  flood.  Probably  the  sign  here  was  also 
some  natural  phenomenon,  the  regular  recurrence  of 
which  would  assure  Cain  dP  his  security,  and  so  pacify 
his  excited  feelings. 

W  Cain  went  out  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.— See  Note  on  chap.  iii.  8.  Adam  and  his  family 
probably  worshipped  with  their  faces  towards  the 
Paradise,  and  Cain,  on  migrating  from  the  whole  land 
of  Eden,  regarded  himself  as  beyond  the  range  of  the 
vision  of  G^.    (See  Note  on  verse  14.) 

The  land  of  Nod.--i.0.,  of  wandering.  Elnobel 
supposes  it  was  China,  but  this  is  too  remote.  Bead 
without  vowels,  tiie  word  becomes  India.  All  that  is 
certain  is  that  Cain  emigrated  into  Eastern  Asia,  and  as 
none  of  Noah's  descendants,  in  the  table  of  nations  in 
chap.  X.,  are  described  as  having  travelled  eastward, 
many  with  Fhilippson  and  Ejiobd  regard  the  Mongol 
race  as  the  offspring  of  Cain. 

Cain  and  his  Dbscendants. 


(11)  Cain  knew  his  wifb.— As  Jehovah  had  told 
Eve  that  He  would  **  greatly  multiply  her  conception" 
(chap.  ill.  16^,  we  cannot  doubt  but  that  a  numerous 
ofFspring  haa  grown  up  in  the  130  years  that  intervened 
between  the  birth  of  Cain  and  that  of  Seth,  the  substi' 
tute  for  Abel.  As  a  rule,  only  the  eldest  son  is  men- 
tioned in  the  genealogies,  and  Abel's  birth  is  chronicled 
chiefly  because  of  his  tragical  end,  leading  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  merdfnl  law  which  foUowed  and  to  the 
sundering  of  the  human  race.  One  of  Adam's  daughtevs 
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and  called  the  name  of  the  city,  after 
the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch.  <^^>  And 
xmto  Enoch  was  bom  Irad:  and  Irad 
begat  Mehujael:  and  Mehnjael  begat 
Methnsael:  and  Methusael  begat  ^La- 
mech. 

<^)  And  Lamech  took  nnto  him  two 
wives :  the  name  of  the  one  was  Adah, 


1  Heb.,  Ltmedi, 
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and  the  name  of  the  other  Zillah. 
(^>  And  Adah  bare  Jabal :  he  was  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,  and  of 
such  as  have  cattle.  ^>  And  his  brother's 
name  wa^  Jubal :  he  was  the  father  of 
all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ. 
(^)  And  Zillah,  she  also  bare  Tubal-cain, 
an  ^instructer    of   every    artificer    in 


ApparentlT  claye  unto  her  brother,  in  spite  of  the  solemn 
decree  of  banishment  passed  upon  him,  probably,  by  his 
father,  and  followed  him  in  his  wandennffs  as  his  wife, 
and  bare  him  a  son,  whom  they  called  "  Enoch."  Now 
this  name,  in  Hebrew  Chanoch,  is  of  the  ntmost  im- 
portance in  estimating  Cain's  character.  It  means 
train  in Proy.  xxii.  6  ("Train np a  child "),  but  is  nsed in 
Deai  zz.  5  of  the  dedicaiion  of  a  house;  and  thus 
Cain  also  calls  his  city  "  Enoch, "  dedicated.  But  in  old 
times  the  ideas  of  training  and  dedication  were  closely 
allied,  because  teaching  generally  took  the  form  of 
initiation  into  sacred  riteis,  and  one  so  initiated  was 
regarded  as  a  consecrated  person.  Though,  then,  the 
wue  may  haye  had  most  to  do  with  giving  the  name, 
yet  we  see  in  it  a  purpose  that  the  child  should  be  a 
trained  and  consecrated  man ;  and  Cain  must  haye  now 
put  off  those  fierce  and  yiolent  hdbits  which  had  led 
nim  into  so  terrible  a  crime.  We  may  add  that  this 
preoares  our  minds  for  the  rapid  adyance  of  the  Cainites 
m  tne  arts  of  ciyilisation,  and  for  the  yeiy  remarkable 
step  next  taken  by  Cain. 

ue  builded  a  city.— Heb.,  was  building,  that  is, 
began  to  buUd  a  city.  There  was  not  as  yet  population 
enongh  for  a  city,  but  Cain,  as  his  offspring  increased, 
determined  that  they  should  dwell  together,  under 
training,  in  some  dedicated  common  abode.  He  pro- 
bably selected  some  fit  spot  for  the  acropolis,  or  citadel, 
to  be  the  centre  of  his  yillage;  and  as  training  is 
probably  the  earlier,  and  dedicaiion  the  later  meaning, 
Cain  appears  as  a  wise  ruler,  like  Nimrod  subsequently, 
rather  tnan  as  a  religious  man.  His  pimiose  was  mudi 
the  same  as  that  of  uie  builders  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
who  wanted  to  keep  mankind  together  that  they  might 
form  a  powerful  community.  It  is  worth  notice  toat 
in  the  line  of  Seth,  the  name  of  the  seyenth  and  noblest 
of  that  race,  is  also  Enoch,  whose  training  was  a  close 
walk  with  God. 

(18)  Unto  Enoch  was  bom  Irad.  — Cain  was 
building  a  city,  *Ir,  and  it  was  this  probably  which  sug- 
gested the  name  '  Jrad    It  has  little  in  common  wim 
Jared«   as  it  begins  with  a  harsh  guttural,  usually 
omitted  in  English  because  unpronounceable,  but  whicn 
appears  as  o   in  Gomorrah.     Possibly  'Irad  means 
citizen;  but  these  names  haye  been  so  corrupted  by  tran. 
scribers  that  we  cannot  feel  sure  of  tiiem.  Tnus,  here  the 
LXX.  calls  Irad  Gaadad,  and  the  Syriac 'Idor.    In  the 
list  that  f ollo¥ra,  the  names  Mehujael  (Samaritan  Michel, 
^priac    Mahvoyelj,  Methusael,  Enoch,   and   Lamech 
(Heb.,  Lemech),  haye  a  certain  degree  of  similitude  with 
those  in  the  line  of  the  Sethites,  whence  many  com- 
mentators haye  assumed  that  the  two  lists  are  yariations 
oi   the  same    original  record.     But  it  is  usually  a 
similarity  at  sound  only  with  a  diyersity  of  meanmg. 
Thus  Mehujael,  smitten  of  Ood,  answers  to  Mahalaled, 
glory  to  Ood;  Methusael,  Ood^s  hero,  to  Methuselah, 
ihe  armed  warrior.    Eyen  when  the  names  are  the  same, 
their  history  is  often  most  diyerse.    Thus  in  the  Cainite 
line  Enoch  is  inibiaJtion  into  dty  life,  in  the  Sethite  into 
a  fife  of  holinesB ;  and  the  Caimte  polygamist  Lcunech, 
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rejoidng  in  the  weapons  inyented  by  his  son,  is  the 
yery  opposite  of  the  Bethite  Lemech,  who  calls  his  son 
Noah,  quiet,  rest 

(19-^)  Lamech  took  unto  him  two  wives.— 
Whether  polygamy  began  with  Lamech  is  uncertain, 
but  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  insolent  character  of  the 
man.  The  names  of  his  wives  bear  testimony  to  the 
existence,  eyen  at  this  early  date,  of  considerable  refine- 
ment ;  for  I  can  scarcely  lielieye  that  we  need  go  to  the 
Assyrian  dialect  for  the  meaning  of  two  words  for 
which  Hebrew  suffices.  They  are  explained  in  Assyrian 
as  being  edhatu,  "  darkness,  and  tzillatu,  **  the  shades 
of  night."  In  Hebrew  Adah  means  ornament,  especially 
that  which  is  for  the  decoration  of  the  person;  while 
Zillah  means  shadow,  which  agrees  yery  closely  with  the 
Assyrian  explanation.  Both  haye  distinguished  children. 
JabfJ,  Adah*s  eldest  son,  took  to  a  nonuidic  life,  whence 
his  name,  which  means  wanderer,  and  was  looked  up 
to  by  the  nomad  tribes  as  their  founder.  The  difference 
between  their  mode  of  life  and  that  of  Abel  was  that 
they  perpetually  changed  their  habitation,  while  he 
remainea  in  the  neighl)ourhood  of  Adam's  dwelling. 
The  younger,  "  Jubal/'  that  is,  the  musvc-player,  "  was 
the  rather  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ." 
Of  these  instruments,  the  Mnnor,  always  translated 
"  harp  "  in  our  yersion,  was  certainly  a  stringed  instru- 
ment)  a  guitar  or  lyre.  The  other,  in  Hebrew  *uaabf 
is  mentioned  only  in  Job.  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31 ;  Fs.  cl.  4. 
It  was  a  small  wind  instrument,  a  reed  or  pipe. 

The  son  of  Zillah  attained  to  higher  distinction.  He 
is  the  first  **  sharpener  (or  hammerer)  of  eyery  instru- 
ment of  copper  and  iron."  Copper  is  constantly  found 
cropping  up  in  a  comparatiyely  pure  state  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  tne  first  metal  made 
use  of  by  man.  It  is  comparatiyely  soft,  and  is  easily 
beaten  to  an  edge ;  but  it  was  long  oef  ore  men  learned 
the  art  of  mixing  with  it  an  alloy  of  tin,  and  so  pro- 
ducing  the  far  murder  substance,  bronze.  The  alloy  to 
which  we  giye  the  name  of  brass  was  absolutely  un- 
known to  tne  ancients.  The  discoyery  of  iron  marks  a 
far  greater  adyance  in  metallurgy,  as  the  ore  has  to  be 
smelted,  and  the  implementproduced  is  more  precious. 
The  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Homer  seem  to  haye  knosni 
it  only  as  a  rarity  imported  from  the  north;  and 
Bawlinson  (Anc.  Monarahies,  i.  167)  mentions  that  in 
Mesopotamia,  while  silyer  was  the  metal  current  in 
traffic,  iron  was  so  rare  as  to  be  regarded  as  something 
yery  precious.  The  name  of  this  hero  is  **  Tubal-cain. 
In  lEiZek.  xxyii.  13,  Tubal  brings  copper  to  the  mart  of 
Tyre,  and  in  Persian  the  word  means  copper.  Cain  is  a 
distinct  name  from  that  of  Adam's  firstborn,  and  means, 
in  most  Semitic  languages,  smith;  thus  Tubal-cain 
probably  signifies  eopper'Smith. 

The  sister  of  xubal-cain  was  Kaamah.— 
The  same  as  Naomi  (Buth  i.  2),  and  meaning  beauiy, 
loveliness.  As  women  are  not  mentioned  in  the  genea- 
logies, and  as  no  history  iolMff  of  this  personage,  her 
name  must  be  giyen  as  a^mdication  that  a  great 
adyance  had  been  made,  not  only  in  the  arts,  but  also 


Lamech  and  his  Wives. 
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brass  and  iron :  and  the  sister  of  Tnbal- 
cain  was  Naamah.  (^)  And  Lamech  said 
unto  his  wives, 

Adah  and  Zillah,  Hear  my  voice ;  ye 

wives  of  Lamech,  hearken  unto  my 

speech : 

For  ^I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wound- 

ingy  and  a  young  man  ^to  my  hurt. 

(^)  If  Gain  shall  be  avenged  sevenfold, 

truly  Lamech  seventy  and  sevenfold. 

<^>  And  Adam  knew  his  wife  again ; 

and  she  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 


1  Or.  /  Kuuld  tlay 
a  man  in  mg 
wound,  Ac 


s  Or,  <M  my  hurt 

S  Hcb.,  Sketh. 
4  Heb.,  Aiotft. 


6  Or.  to  ealltheiii- 
aclvea,  to  the 
nanu  of  the 
LORD. 


a  lObroiLL  L 
fr  wiBd.in. 


^Seth:  For  Grod,  said  she,  hath  ap- 
pointed me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel, 
whom  Cain  slew.  ^^^  And  to  Seth,  to 
him  also  there  was  bom  a  son ;  and  he 
called  his  name  *  Enos :  then  b^an  men 
^  to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  v.— <i)  This  is  the  -  book 
of  the  generations  of  Adam. 

La  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in 
the  likeness  of  God  made  he  hun; 
(^)  *  male  and  female  created  he  them ; 


in  the  eWancies  of  life.  Women  could  not  have  been 
mere  drudges  and  household  Blaves,  nor  men  coarse  and 
boorish,  when  Naamah's  beauty  was  so  highly  appre- 
ciatec*.  The  Babbins  have  turned  her  into  a  demon, 
and  given  free  play  to  their  imagination  in  the  stories 
they  nave  invented  concerning  her. 

(23, 21)  iiameoh  said  .  .  .— Followin^i^  quickly  u^n 
music,  we  have  poetry,  but  it  is  in  praise  of  ferocity, 
and  gives  utterance  to  the  pride  of  one  who,  by  means 
of  the  weapons  forced  by  his  son,  had  ta^n  violent 
revenge  for  an  attack  made  upon  him.  Many  common, 
tators,  however,  regard  the  poem  as  hypothetical. 
"Were  any  one  to  wound  me,  I  would  with  these 
weapons  slay  him."  It  would  thus  be  a  song  of 
exultation  over  the  armour  which  Tubfd-cain  had 
invented.  It  more  probably  records  a  fact,  and  is 
intended  to  show  that,  side  by  side  with  progress  in 
the  material  arts,  moral  degradation  was  going  on. 
Gain's  own  act  is  spoken  of,  not  as  a  sin  to  be  ashamed 
of,  but  as  a  deed  of  ancient  heroism :  not  comparable, 
however,  with  the  glory  of  Lamech,  whose  wrath  shaU 
be  ten-fold.  The  poetry  is  vigorous,  and  marked  by 
that  parallelism  which  subsequently  became  the  distin- 
guishing quality  of  Hebrew  verse.  It  should  be 
translated : — 

"  Adah  and  ZUlah,  hear  my  voice. 
Ye  wives  of  Lamech,  give  ear  unto  my  rede. 
For  I  have  slain  a  man  for  wounding  me : 
Even  a  young  man  for  bruising  me. 
Truly  Cain  ahall  be  avensed  sevenfold. 
And  liomech  seventy  and  sevenfold.** 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  of  the  words  used  for  the 
attack  upon  Lamech  refer  to  such  wounds  as  might  be 
given  by  a  blow  with  the  fist,  while  his  word  means  to 
pierce,  or  run  through  with  a  sharp  weapon.  '^  Young 
man  "  is  literally  childf  but  see  on  chap.  xzi.  14. 

With  this  boastful  poem  in  praise  of  armed  violence 
and  bloodshed,  joined  with  indications  of  luxury  and  a 
life  of  ^easure,  the  narrator  closes  the  history  of  the 
race  of  Cain. 

Substitution  of  Seth  fob  Abel. 

(85)  Another  seed  inBtead  of  Abel,  whom 
Cain  slew.— Cain,  the  firstborn,  and  Abel,  who  had 
outetripped  him  in  prosperity,  were  both  lost  to 
Adam.  But  instead  of  the  third  son  succeeding  to  the 
place  of  the  firstborn,  it  is  snven  to  one  flpecially 
marked  out,  probably  by  piopnecy,  just  as  ^lomon 
took  the  righto  of  primogemture  over  the  head  of 
Adonijah. 

Seth. — ^Heb.,  8heth,  that  is,  appointed,  iuhstUuted : 
he  was  thus  speciaUy  designated  as  the  son  who  was 
to  be  the  chief  over  Adam's  fuuily. 


(26)  He  called  his  name  Enos.— Heb.,  Enosh, 
that  is,  man.  We  thus  find  language  srowing.  Tip  to 
this  time  there  had  been  two  names  &r  man :  Adam, 
which  also  in  Assyrian — another  Semitic  dialect — has 
the  same  meaning,  as  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  has  shown : 
and  Ish,  a  being.  (See  on  chap.  iL  23.)  We  have  now 
Enosh,  which,  according  to  Ftirst  and  others,  signifies 
mortal ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  proof.  Most  probably 
it  is  the  generic  word  for  man,  and  is  used  as  such  in 
the  Aramaic  dialects.  Thus  in  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
our  Lord  is  styled  har-enoskf  the  son  of  man :  not  the 
son  of  a  mortal,  but  the  son  of  man  absolutely. 

Then  began  men  (Heb.,  then  it  was  begun} 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah).— 
That  is,  the  notion  of  Divinity  began  now  to  be  attached 
to  this  name,  and  even  in  theur  worship  men  called  upon 
Qod  as  Jehovah.  Eve,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  no  such 
idea  to  it ;  and  when,  in  chap.  iv.  3,  we  read  that  Gain 
and  Abel  brought  an  oifering  to  Jehovah,  these  are  the 
words  of  the  narrator,  who  m  the  story  of  the  fall  had 
expressly  stvled  the  Deity  Jehovah-Elohim,  that  is, 
Jehovah-GodL  or  more  exactly,  "  the  coming  God,"  in 
order  to  show  that  Elohim  and  Jehovah  are  one.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  years  had  elapsed  between  the 
birth  of  Gain  and  that  oi  Enos,  and  men  had  learned  a 
truer  apj^reciation  of  the  promise  given  to  their  primal 
mother,  m  chap.  iii.  15,  than  she  &rself  had  when  she 
supposed  that  ner  first  child  was  to  win  back  for  her  the 
Paradise.  Probably  they  had  no  exact  doctrinal  views 
about  His  person  and  nature ;  it  was  the  office  of  jpro- 
phecy  "by  divers  portions"  to  give  these  (Heb.  1. 1). 
But  they  had  been  taught  that  *'  He  who  should  be  '^ 
was  Divine,  and  to  be  worshipped.  It  is  the  hopeless 
error  of  commentators  to  suppose  that  Eve,  and 
Enos,  and  others,  knew  all  that  is  now  known,  and 
all  that  the  inspired  narrator  knew.  The^  thus  do 
violence  to  the  plainest  lang[nage  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
involve  ite  intorpretetion  in  utter  confusion.  Itead 
without  these  preconc^yed  notions,  the  sense  is  plain : 
that  the  name  Jehovfdi  had  now  become  a  title  of  the 
Deity,  whereas  previously  no  such  sacredness  had  been 
attached  to  it.  It  was  long  afterwards,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  that  it  became  the  personal  name  of  the  covenant 
God  of  the  Jews. 

V. 

PATBIA.BCHAL    GeNEALOOT  FBOM    AdAM  TO 

Noah. 

(1)  This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam. — See  on  chap.  ii.  4,  and  Excursus  on  the  Books 
of  Grenerations. 

In  the  likeness  of  Gkxl.— Man  is  now  a  fallen 
being,  but  these  words  are  repeated  to  show  that  the 
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and  blessed  them,  and  called  their  name 
Adam,  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created. 

<^>And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years,  and  begat  a  ton  in  his  own 
likeness,  after  his  image ;  and  called  his 
name  Setih :  <^>  'and  the  days  of  Adam 
after  he  had  begotten  Seth  were  eight 
hundred  years :  and  he  begat  sons  and 
daughters :  <^>  and  all  the  days  that 
Adam  lived  were  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  years :  and  he  died. 

(^And  Seth  lived  an  hundred  and 
five  years,  and  begat  ^  Enos ;  <7)  and 
Seth  lived  after  he  begat  Enos  eight 
hundred  and  seven  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters :  ^^)  and  all  the 
days  of  Seth  were  nine  hundred  and 
twelve  years :  and  he  died. 


ftiGlinm.Li.fte. 


1  Heb.,  Aioilk. 


s  Heb^JCmoN. 


SGr..jraWM{. 


4  fleb.)  lend. 


(^>  And  Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and 
begat  ^  Cainan :  <^>  and  Enos  lived  after 
he  begat  Cainan  eight  hundred  and  ^- 
teen  years,  and  be^t  sons  and  daugh- 
ters :  <^>  and  all  the  days  of  Enos  were 
nine  hundred  and  five  years :  and  he 
died. 

^  And  Cainan  lived  seventy  years, 
and  begat  'Mahalaleel :  <^)  and  dainan 
lived  after  he  begat  Mahalaleel  eight 
hundred  and  forty  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters :  ^^^  and  all  the  days  of 
Cainan  were  nine  hundred  and  ten 
years :  and  he  died. 

<^>  And  Mahalaleel  lived  sixtv  and 
five  years,  and  begat  ^Jared:  ^^>  and 
Mahalaleel  lived  alter  he  begat  Jared 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  years,  and 
b^at    sons    and    daughters :     <^^)  and 


Divine  likeness  was  not  therefore  lost,  nor  the 
primsBval  blessing  bestowed  at  his  creation  revoked. 
As  man's  likeness  to  God  does  not  mainly  consist  in 
moral  innocence  (see  on  chap.  L  26),  it  was  not  affected 
by  the  entrance  into  the  world  of  sin,  except  so  far  as 
sin  eorrapted  iJie  vessel  in  which  this  great  gift  was 
deposited.    (Gomp.  2  Cor.  iv.  7.) 

<s)  In  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image.— 
That  is,  Adam  handed  down  to  his  posterity  that 
IMvine  Ukeness  which  he  had  himself  receiYed. 

Seth. — See  on  chap.  iv.  25. 

(5)  The  days  that  Adam  lived  were  nine 
hundred  and  thirty  years. — ^The  numbers  in  the 
Bible  are  involved  in  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the 
Hebrew  method  of  numeration  being  to  attach 
nunerical  values  to  letters,  and  add  them  together; 
and  as  the  words  thns  formed  are  unmeaning,  they 
easily  become  eormpted.  Hence  there  is  a  great 
discrepancy  in  the  nnmbers  as  specified  by  the  three 
main  authorities,  the  Hebrew  text  making  the  length 
of  time  from  the  expulsion  from  Paradise  to  the  flood 
1656years,  the  Samaritan  text  only  1307,  and  the 
ULSl.  2262,  while  in  almost  all  cases  th^  agree 
in  the  duration  of  the  lives  of  tilie  several  patriarais. 
There  is,  however,  an  appearance  of  untmstworthi- 
ness  about  t^e  calculations  in  the  LXX.,  while  the 
Samaritan  transcript  must  rank  as  of  almost  equal 
authority  with  the  Hebrew  text  itself.  St.  Jerome, 
however,  sajrs  that  the  best  Samaritan  MSS.  in  his 
days  agreed  with  the  Hebrew,  but  none  such  have 
come  down  to  us. 

Not  only  is  there  no  doubt  that  the  Bible  represents 
human  life  as  vastly  prolonged  before  the  fiocNi,  while 
afterwards  it  grew  rapidlv  briefer,  but  it  teaches  us 
that  in  the  Memianic  age  bfe  is  to  be  prolonged  again, 
80  that  a  century  shaU  be  the  duration  of  childhood, 
and  a  grown  man's  ordinary  age  shall  be  as  the  age  of 
a  tree  (Isa.  Ixv.  2D,  22).  On  the  other  hand,  we  may 
accept  the  assertion  of  physiologists  that  such  as  man 
is  now,  a  period  of  from  120  to  150  years  is  the  utmost 
possible  onrstion  of  human  life,  and  that  no  strength 
of  constitution,  nor  temperance,  nor  vegetable  met 
oonld  add  many  years  to  this  limit.  Hence  many 
have  supposed  that  in  the  early  Biblical  genealogies 
(ices  or  aynasties  were  meant,  or  that  at  a  time  when 
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there  were  only  engraved  cylinders  or  marks  scratched 
on  stones  or  impressed  on  bricks  as  modes  of  writing, 
a  few  names  onlv  were  selected,  each  one  of  whom, 
by  the  length  of  years  assigned  to  him,  represented 
an  indefinitely  protracted  period.  In  proof  that 
there  was  something  artificial  in  these  genealogies, 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ioldoth  of  Adam 
are  arranged  in  ten  generations,  and  that  the  same 
number  of  generations  composes  the  tSldoth  of  Shem 
(chap.  xi.  10^26);  while  in  our  Lord's  genealogy 
names  are  confessedlv  omitted  in  order  to  produce 
three  series,  each  of  fourteen  names.  It  is  also 
undeniable  that  in  Hebrew  genealogies  it  was  the 
rule  to  omit  names.  Thus  the  genealogy  of  Moses 
contains  only  four  individuab :  Levi,  KoluU;h,  Amxam, 
Moses  (1  Ohron.  vi.  1 — 3) ;  while  for  the  same  period 
there  are  eleven  descents  given  in  the  genenlogy  of 
Jehoshuah  {Ibid,  vii.  23 — 27).  All  this  is  sufficient  ta 
convince  every  tiioughtful  person  that  we  must  not  use 
these  geneiJog^es  for  chronological  purposes.  They 
were  not  drawn  up  with  any  such  mtention,  but  to 
trace  the  line  of  primogeniture,  and  show  whose  was 
the  birthright.  But  the  longevity  of  the  antediluyian 
race  does  not  depend  upon  these  genealogies  alone,  but 
is  part  of  the  very  substance  of  the  narrative.  It  has 
too  the  evidence  in  its  favour  of  all  ancient  tradition ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible.  We  learn, 
however,  from  chap.  vi.  3  that  it  did  not  prove  a 
blessing,  and  we  possibly  are  to  understand  that  a 
chaoge  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  flood  in  man's 
physical  constitution,  by  which  the  duration  of  lus 
Bfe  was  gnuiuiJly  limited  to  120  years. 

We  ought  to  add  that  modem  scholarship  has  proved 
the  identity  of  the  names  of  the  numbers  up  to  ten  in 
the  three  great  families  of  human  speech.  Above  ten 
they  have  nothing  in  common.  It  seems,  therefore,  to 
follow  that  prinueval  man  before  the  confusion  of 
tongues  had  no  power  of  expreming  large  numbers. 
Hence  in  these  lists  the  generations  are  limited  to  ten, 
and  hence  too  the  need  of  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
mysterv  which  underlies  the  protracted  duration  of  the 
lives  of  the  patriarchs. 

(9)  Enos  lived  ninety  years.— This  proves  that 
the  years  could  not  have  been  mere  revolutions  of  the 
moon,  as  some  have  supposed.    So  Cainan  was  only 
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all  the  days  of  Mahalaleel  were  eight 
hundred  ninety  and  fire  years :  and  he 
died. 

W  And  Jared  lived  an  hundred  sixty 
and  two  years,  and  he  begat  Enoch: 
<^>  and  Jared  lived  after  he  b^at  Enoch 
eight  hundred  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters :  ^^^  and  all  the  days  of 
Jared  were  nine  hundred  sixty  and  two 
years :  and  he  died. 

(^^  And  Enoch  lived  sixty  and  five 
years,  and  begat  ^  Methuselah :  (^)  and 
Enoch  walked  with  God  after  he  begat 
Methuselah  three  hundred  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters :  <^)  and  all 
the  days  of  Enoch  were  three  hundred 
sixty  and  five  years :  ^**^  aod  '  Enoch 
walked  with  God :  and  he  was  not ;  for 
God  took  him. 

WAnd  Methuselah  lived  an  hundred 
eighty    and    seven    years,    and    begat 


1  Gr^  jrattMMto. 


a  Ecdiu.  44.   16 : 
Ueb.  IL  ft. 


2  Heb.,  JLmiaei^. 


3  Or.,  JToe. 


^Lamech:  ^^  and  Methuselah  lived 
after  he  begat  Lamech  seven  hundred 
eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  sons 
and  daughters :  ^^)  and  all  the  days  of 
Methusehh  were  nine  hundred  sixty 
and  nine  years :  and  he  died. 

(»)  And  Lamech  lived  an  hundred 
eighty  and  two  years,  and  begat  a  son : 
(»)  and  he  called  his  name  '  Noah,  saying, 
This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning 
our  work  and  toil  of  our  hands,  because 
of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.  <^)  And  Lamech  lived  after  he 
b^at  Noah  five  hundred  ninety  and  five 
years,  and  beg^t  sons  and  daughters: 
(3^)  and  all  the  days  of  Lamech  were 
seven  hundred  seventy  and  seven  years : 
and  he  died. 

(^)  And  Noah  was  five  hundred  years 
old :  and  Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth. 


seventy  years  of  age  at  the  birth  of  his  son,  and 
Mahalaleel  sixty-five.  In  the  LXX.  no  patriarch  has 
a  s«n  nntil  he  is  at  least  162  years  of  age,  so  that 
the  supposition  there  would  be  more  tenable. 

(18)  Jared. — Heb.,  Yered,  This  name  is  supposed 
to  mean  the  dBsemt,  especially  of  water.  Hence 
many  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  he  is  the 
Indian  water-god  Vanma;  but  competent  modem 
commentators  regard  all  such  Aryan  expositions  as 
exploded.  Mr.  Savoe  teUs  us  that  the  word  in  Assyrian 
means  eemant  (Ckald,  Chn,  311),  but  this  is  not  quite 
satisfactory.  Until,  however,  this  very  ancient  Semitic 
dialect  is  thoroughly  explored,  we  are  scarcely  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  these  old  names. 

Further,  he  was  .J^2  years  of  age  when  he  begat 
Enoch.  It  is  probable  from  this  tluit  Enoch  was  not 
the  eldest  son,  but  that  the  birthright  became  his 
because  of  his  special  excellencies.  K  is  also  to  be 
obserred  that  Enoch  holds  the  seventh  place  from  Adam, 
seven  being  the  number  of  perfection ;  that  he  attains 
to  the  highest  rank  amon^  the  patriarchs ;  and  that  he 
passes  over  into  immortality  without  death. 

(24)  Enoch  walked  with  Gk>d.— This  is  translated 
in  the  LXX.,  **  Enoch  pleased  God,"  whence  comes  the 
"  testimony  "  quoted  in  Heb.  xi.  5.  Beally  it  g^ves  the 
cause  of  which  the  Greek  phrase  is  the  effect ;  for  it 
denotes  a  steady  continuance  in  weU-doing,  and  a  life 
spent  in  the  immediate  presence  of  and  in  constant 
communion  with  Gk)d.    (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  18.) 

God  took  him.— ^Instead  of  the  mournful  refrain 
and  he  died,  coming  like  a  surprise  at  the  end  of  each 
of  these  protracted  lives,  we  have  here  an  early  removal 
into  another  world,  suggesting  already  that  long  life 
was  not  the  highest  form  of  b&ssing ;  and  this  removal 
is  without  pam,  decay,  or  death  into  the  immediate 

Sresence  of  God.  Thus  one  of  Adam's  posterity  after 
le  fall  succeeded  in  doing,  though,  doubtless,  not  with, 
out  sx>ecial  hel]^  and  blessing  from  the  Almiffhty,  that 
wherein  Adam  m  Paradise  had  failed.  We  learn,  too, 
from  Jude  14, 15,  that  Enoch's  was  a  removal  from  pre. 
vailing  evil  to  happiness  secured.  Already,  probably,  the 
intermarrii^es  between  the  Cainites  and  bethites  had 
b^gnn,  and  with  it  the  cormption  of  mankind.  Philipp. 
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son,  while  resarding  the  phrase  "  God  took  him  "  as  a 
euphemism  for  an  early  death,  yet  finds  in  it  an 
inaication  of  there  being  another  life  besides  this 
upon  earth.  We  may  further  add  that  Enoch's  trans, 
lation  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  antediluvian 
period,  and  that  his  age  was  365,  the  number  of  the 
oays  oi  the  year.  Ab,  however,  the  Hebrew  vear  con- 
sisted of  onlv  354  days,  and  the  Chaldean  of  360,  the 
conclusion  tnat  Eno<m  was  a  solar  deity  has  no  solid 
foundation  to  rest  upon.    But  see  Note  on  chap.  viii.  14. 

(2B)  He  called  his  name  Noah.— This  is  the  first 
recorded  instance,  since  the  days  of  Eve,  of  a  child 
being  named  at  his  birth,  and  in  both  cases  the  name 
end^  in  disappointment.  Noah  brought  no  rest,  bat 
in  his  days  came  the  flood  to  punish  human  sin.  We 
have  already  noticed  that  this  longing  of  Lamech  for 
comfort  is  in  strong  contrast  with  me  arrogance  of  his 
namfisake  of  the  race  of  Cain.    (Comp.  diap.  iv.  18.) 

This  same  shall  comfort  us  ...  of  our 
hands. — ^These  words  form  a  couplet  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  rhyme  like  the  Arabic  couplets  in  the  Koran. 

The  ground  (ad&mah)  uniich  the  Lord  hath 
cursed. — ^It  is  usual  to  style  this  section  Elohistic, 
because  it  so  evidentiy  takes  nj)  the  narrative  at  cha^. 
iL  3.  Yet,  first,  the  writer  distinctly  refers  to  chap.  hi. 
17,  where  it  is  Jehovah-Elohim  who  curses  the 
ffround;  and  next  he  uses  the  name  Jehovah  as  equiva- 
^t  to  God,  according  to  what  we  are  told  in  chap.  iv. 
26.  Here,  then,  as  m  several  other  places,  the  idea 
that  Genesis  can  be  arranged  in  two  portions,  distin- 
guished as  Elohistic  or  Jehovistic,  according  to  the 
name  of  Grod  emploved  in  them,  entirely  brei3DS  down. 
It  is  remarkable,  also,  that  the  word  for  "  toil "  in 
Lamech's  distich  is  the  same  as  that  rendered  eorrow 
in  chap.  iiL  16,  17,  and  that  it  occurs  only  in  these 
three  places. 

(82)  Koah  was  five  hundred  years  old.— No 
reason  is  given  why  Noah  had  no  son  until  he  had 
attained  to  so  ripe  an  age,  nor,  in  fact,  does  it  follow 
that  he  might  not  nave  hM  other  sons,  though  unworthy 
of  sharinff  his  deliverance.  It  is  remarkable  also  that 
neither  ox  the  three  sons  who  were  with  him  in  the  ark 
had  ofbpring  until  after  the  flood.    (See  chap.  xi.  10.) 


The  Sons  (^  God  take 
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CHAPTER  VI,— CDAnd  it  came  to 
pass,  when  men  began  to  multiply  on 
the  fiuse  of  the  earth,  and  daughters 
were  bom  nnto  them,  ('>  that  the  sons 


of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that 
they  were  fair;  and  they  took  them 
wives  of  all  which  they  chose.  ^'>  And 
the  Lord  said.   My    spirit    shall    not 


From  tliem  hare  spnuiK  tbe  three  gzeat  lines  into 
which  the  hmnan  ramify  is  divided.  Shem  means 
name :  that  is,  fame,  glory ;  and  he,  as  the  owner  of  the 
birthright,  was  the  progenitor  of  onr  Lord.  Ham,  the 
dark'^olouredf  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Egyptians, 
Gnshitee,  and  other  Uack  races  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 
Japheth,  the  vndener^  but  according  to  others  the  fair, 
though  the  youngest  son,  was  tibe  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  races  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  chief 
nations  of  Asia. 

VI. 


0)  When  men  (the  adam)  began  to  multiply. 
— ^The  multiplication  of  the  race  of  Adam  was  probably 
comparatively  slow,  because  of  the  g[reat  age  to  which 
each  patriaroh  attained  before  his  first-bom  was 
brought  into  the  world :  though,  as  the  name  given  is 
not  necessarily  that  of  the  eldest,  but  of  the  son  who 
enjoyed  the  oirthright,  it  does  not  follow  that  in 
every  case  the  one  named  was  absolutely  the  eldest 
son.  There  may  have  been  other  substitutions  besides 
that  of  Seth  for  Cem ;  and  Noah,  bom  when  his  father 
was  182  years  of  age,  seems  a  case  in  point.  He  was 
selected  to  be  the  restorer  of  mankind  because  of  his 
piety,  and  may  have  had  many  brothers  and  sisters 
older  than  himself.  Each  patriarch,  however,  b^gat 
"  sons  and  daughters,"  and  as  we  find  Cain  building  a 
city,  he  must  bave  seen,  at  all  events,  the  possibility  of 
a  considerable  population  settling  round  mm.  It  was 
probably,  as  we  saw  above,  about  the  time  of  Enoch 
that  the  corruption  of  the  family  of  Adam  began  to 
become  general 

W  The  sons  of  Ood  .  .  .  .—The  literal  trans- 
lation  of  this  verse  is,  And  the  eona  of  the  Elohim 
mxw  the  daughters  of  the  adam  that  they  were  good 
(beautiful) ;  and  they  took  to  ihem  wives  whomsoever 
they  du>se.  Of  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  thero  are 
three  principal  interpretations :  the  first,  that  of  the 
Taigoms  and  the  chief  Jewish  expositors,  that  they 
were  the  nobles,  and  men  of  high  rank ;  the  secona, 
that  tbey  were  angels.  St.  Jude,  verse  6,  and  St. 
Peter,  2  Ep.,  ii.  4,  seem  to  favour  this  interpretation, 
possibly  as  being  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  ac- 
cording to  several  MSS.  But  even  if  this  be  their 
meaning,  which  is  very  uncertain,  they  use  it  only  as 
an  illustration;  and  a  higher  authority  eajs  that  the 
an^da  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  The 
third,  and  most  generally  accepted  interpretation  in 
modem  times,  is  that  the  sons  of  the  Elohim  were  the 
Sethites,  and  that  when  they  married  for  mere  lust  of 
beauty,  universal  conruption  soon  ensued.  But  no 
modem  commentator  has  shown  how  such  marriages 
could  produce  *'  mighty  men  .  .  .  men  of  renown ; "  or 
how  strong  warriora  could  be  the  result  of  the  inter- 
marriage  of  pious  men  with  women  of  an  inferior  race, 
such  as  tbe  Oainites  are  assumed  to  have  been. 

The  Jewish  interpretere,  who  well  underatood  the 
uses  of  their  own  language,  are  risht  in  the  main 
point  that  the  phrase  '*  sons  of  the  Elohim  "  conveys 
no  idea  of  moral  ffoodness  or  piety.  Elohim  con- 
stantly means  mighty  ones  (Exod.  xv.  11,  marg.). 
(Oomp.  ib,  xii.  12,  ma^.,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  8,  9,  where  it  is 
translated  jiul^es;  ib.  &,  1  Sam,  ii.  25,  where  also  it 


is  translated jim{^.)  In  Job  i.  6  the  "  sons  of  Elohim" 
are  the  nobles,  the  idea  being  that  of  a  Idng  who  at 
his  durbar  gaUiera  his  princes  round  him;  and,  not 
unnecessarily  to  multiply  examples,  the  "  sons  of  the 
Elim,"  the  other  form  A  the  plural,  is  rightly  trans- 
lated mighty  ones  in  Ps.  xzix.  1. 

Who,  then,  are  these  "  mighty  ones  P  "  Before  an- 
swering this  question,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  plain 
teaching  of  the  narrative  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
"  daughtera  of  men."  It  says :  "  When  the  adam  began 
to  multiply,  and  daughtera  were  bom  unto  them,  the 
sons  of  the  Elohim  saw  the  daughtera  of  the  adam 
....  and  took  them  wives,*'  &c.  But  according 
to  every  right  rule  of  interpretation,  the  "  daughtera  St 
the  adam  ''in  verse  1  must  De  the  same  as  the  *'  daugh- 
tera of  the  adam  "  in  verse  2,  whom  the  sons  of  the 
Elohim  married.  Now,  it  seems  undeniable  that  the 
adam  here  spoken  of  were  the  Sethites.  The  phrase 
occura  in  the  histoiy  of  Noah,  just  after  giving  his 
descent  from  Adam ;  CSain  is  absolutely  passed  over, 
even  in  the  account  of  the  birth  of  Seth,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  Adam's  firatbom,  such  as  legally  he  was. 
The  corruption  described  is  that  of  the  Seuutes ;  for  the 
Cainites  have  already  been  depicted  as  violent  and  lust- 
ful, and  their  history  has  been  brought  to  an  end. 
Moreover,  in  verse  3,  *'  the  adam  with  whom  God  will 
not  always  strive  "  is  certainlv  the  family  of  Seth,  who, 
thou^  thechosen  people  and  possessors  of  the  birth- 
right are  nevertheless  described  as  falling  into  evil 
ways;  and  their  utter  corruption  finally  is  tne  result  of 
the  depravation  of  their  women  by  a  race  superior  to 
themselves  in  muscular  vigour  and  warlike  prowesa 

Where,  then,  shall  we  find  these  menr  Certainly 
among  the  descendants  of  Gain.  In  chap.  iv.  17 — 24, 
we  find  Gain  described  as  the  founder  of  civil  institu- 
tions and  social  life:  the  name  he  ^ves  to  his  son 
testifies  to  his  determination  that  his  race  shall  be 
trained  men.  They  advance  rapidly  in  the  arts,  be- 
come rich,  refined,  luxurious,  but  also  martial  and 
arrogant.  The  picture  terminates  in  a  boastful  hero 
parading  himself  before  his  admiring  wives,  displaying 
to  them  his  weapons,  and  vaunting  himself  in  a  poem 
of  no  mean  merit  as  ten  times  superior  to  their  fore- 
father Gain.  His  namesake  in  tne  race  of  Seth  also 
indites  a  poem ;  but  it  is  a  groan  over  their  hard  toil, 
and  the  cufficultv  with  which,  by  incessant  labour,  they 
earned  their  daily  bread.  To  the  simple  "  daughtera 
of  the  adam,"  these  men,  enriched  by  the  possession  of 
implements  of  metal,  playinff  sweet  music  on  harp  and 
pipe,  and  rendered  invincible  by  the  deadly  weapons 
they  had  forged,  must  have  seemed  indeed  as  very 
"sons  of  the  Elohim."  The  Sethites  could  not  have 
taken  the  Gainite  women  according  to  their  fancy  in 
the  way  described,  protected  as  they  were  by  armed 
men ;  but  the  whole  phrase, "  whomsoever  they  would," 
reeks  of  that  arrogancy  and  wantonness  of  which  the 
polygamist  Lamecn  had  set  so  notable  an  example. 
And  so,  not  by  the  women  corrupting  nobler  natures, 
but  by  these  strouff  men  acting  according  to  their  lust, 
the  race  witJi  the  birthright  mnk  to  the  Gainite  level, 
and  God  had  no  longer  a  people  on  earth  worthy  of 
His  choice. 
(3)  And  the  Lord  said.— As  the  Sethites  are  now 
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always  strive  with  man,  for  that  he  also 
U  flesh :  yet  his  days  shall  be  an  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years.  <^)  There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days  ;  and 
also  after  that,  when  the  sons  of  Grod 
came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
they  bare  childnren  to  them,  the  same 
became  mighty  men  which  were  of  old, 
men  of  renown. 

(^>  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness 
of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  that 


I  Or,  the  t0Jk4>to 
imagtnaUim.The 
Hebrew  word 
■igniflcth  not 
only  the  imapi- 
naaon,  but  nlao 
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«. 


aek.  an;  Matt 
1&19. 


I  Heb,  every  day. 
S  Hebk.  fnm  mo» 


^  eyery  imagination  of  the  thoo^hts  of 
his  'heart  was  only  evil  'oontmuaUy. 
(6)  And  it  repented  the  LoBDfbat  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved 
him  at  his  heart.  ^  And  the  Lobd 
said,  I  will  destroy  man  whom  I  have 
created  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth ;  'both 
man,  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  things 
and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  foritrepentem 
me  that  I  have  made  them.  ^  But  Noah 
found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lobx>. 


the  f&llen  race,  it  is  their  covenant  Jehovah  who  deter, 
mines  to  reduce  the  extreme  duration  of  human  fife  to 
that  which,  under  the  most  f  avoniable  sanitary  in. 
fluences,  misht  still  be  its  normal  length. 

My  spint  shall  not  always  strive  with  man. 
-»The  meaning  of  this  much-contested  clause  is  really 
settled  by  the  main  purpose  and  context  of  the  verse, 
which  is  the  Divine  determination  to  shorten  human 
life.  Whether,  then,  Grod's  spirit  be  the  animating 
breath  spoken  of  in  chaps,  ii.  7,  viL  22,  whereby  human 
life  is  sustained,  or  the  spiritual  part  of  man,  his  con. 
science  and  moral  sense---God's  best  ^t  to  him— in 
opposition  to  his  flesh,  the  straggle  henceforward  is  not 
to  be  indefinitely  prolonged.  In  the  first  case,  the 
struggle  spoken  of  is  that  between  the  elements  of  life 
and  death  in  the  body ;  in  the  second,  it  refers  to  the 
moral  nrobation  to  which  man  is  subject.  The  versions 
generally  take  the  former  meaning,  and  translate  **  shall 
not  dwell,"  or  "  abide  " ;  but  there  is  much  in  favour 
of  the  rendering  "  shall  strive,"  though  the  verb  more 
exactly  means  to  rule,  preside  over,  sU  as  judge. 
Literally,  then,  it  signifies  that  the  Divine  gift  of  life 
shall  not  rule  in  man  "  for  oyer ; "  that  is,  for  a  period 
so  protracted  as  was  antediluvian  life.  (Comp.  Deut. 
XV.  17,  &c.) 

With  man. — ^Heb.,  wUh  the  adami:  spoken  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Sethites. 

For  that  he  also  is  flesh.— So  all  the  versions ; 
but  many  commentators,  to  avoid  an  Aramaism  which 
does  not  occur  aj^ain  till  the  later  Psalms,  trans- 
late, *'  in  their  emng  he  is  (=  they  are)  flesh."  But 
no  reason  for  shortening  human  life  can  be  found  in 
this  commonplace  assertion ;  and  if  Abraham  brought 
these  records  with  him  from  Ur,  we  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  acknowledged  fact  that  Aramaisms  do  occur 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Bible.  Man,  tiien,  is 
"  also  "  flesh,  that  is,  his  body  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  the  animals,  and  in  spite  of  his  noble  gifts 
and  precedence,  he  must  submit  to  a  life  of  the  same 
moderate  duration  as  that  allotted  them. 

W  Giants. — Heb.,  N^hUim,  mentioned  again  in 
Num.  xiii.  33,  and  apparently  a  race  of  g^reat  phyncal 
strength  and  stature.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that,  at  a  time  when  men  liv^  for  centiuies,  human 
vigour  should  abo  show  itself  in  producing  not  merely 
indiyiduab,  but  a  race  of  more  than  ordinary  height. 
They  were  a^narentl;^  of  the  Cainite  stock,  and  the 
text  carefully  Custingnishes  them  from  the  offspring  of 
the  mixed  marriages.  The  usual  derivation  of  the 
name  is  from  a  root  signifying  to  fall ;  but  Lenormant 
(Origines  de  VHistoire,  p.  &4)  piefers  pdla,  which 
means  "  to  be  wonderful,  and  compares  tne  Assyrian 
napta,  **  unique  in  size,"  often  founoi  in  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  the  denomination  of  an  ogre. 

The  same  became  mighty  men.— Heb.,  They 
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were  the  mighhi  men  thai  were  of  old,  men  efname* 
"  Gibborim,"  mi^A^  men  (see  chap.  x.  8),  has  nothing 
to  do  with  stature,  but  means  heroes,  warriors.  It  is  also 
generally  used  in  a  good  sense,  llie  children  of  these 
mixed  marria^  were  a  race  of  brave  fightmg  men,  who 
by  their  martial  deeds  won  for  themselves  reputaUon. 

(^  And  Ood  saw.—Beally,  And  Jehovah  saw. 

Imagination.— More  exactly,  form,  shape.  Thus 
everv  idea  or  embodied  thought,  which  presented  itself 
to  the  mind  through  the  worxing  of  the  heart— that  is, 
the  whole  inner  nature  of  man — ^''was  only  evil  con- 
iinuidly  "—Heb.,  M  the  day,  from  morning  to  nighty 
without  reproof  of  conscience  or  fear  of  the  Divine 
justice.  A  more  forcible  picture  of  complete  depraviW 
could  scarcely  be  drawn ;  and  this  corruption  of  man^ 
inner  nature  is  ascribed  to  the  overthrow  of  moral  and 
social  restraints. 

(0)  And  it  repented  the  Lord.— If  we  begin  with 
the  ommscienoe  and  omnipotence  of  God  as  our  poetu. 
lates,  everything  upon  earth  must  be  predestined  uid 
immutably  f ore.ordained.  If  we  start  with  man's  free 
will,  evemhing  will  depend  upon  human  choice  and 
action.  Both  uiese  sides  must  be  tme,  though  our 
mental  powers  are  too  limited  to  combine  them.  In 
Holv  Scripture  the  latter  view  is  kept  more  prominently 
in  the  foreground,  because  upon  it  depends  human  re- 
sponsibility.  Thus  here,  the  overwhelming  of  mankind 
by  a  flood,  and  the  subsequent  abbreviation  of  life,  is 
set  before  our  eves  as  painful  to  the  Deity,  and  contrary 
to  His  goodwill  towuds  men,  but  as  necessitated  by 
the  extreme  depravity  of  even  the  chosen  Sethite  race. 

(7)  I  will  destroy.— Heb.,  delete,  rub  out. 
From  the  fSyoe  of  the  earth.— Heb.,  the  addmdK 

the  tilled  ground  which  man  had  subdued  and  culti* 
vated. 

Both  man,  and  beast.— Heb.,  from  man  wnio 
cattle,  unto  creeping  thing,  and  ufUo  fowl  of  the  air. 
The  animal  world  was  io  share  in  this  destruction,, 
because  its  fate  is  bound  up  with  that  of  man  (Bom. 
viii.  19 — 22);  but  the  idea  of  the  total  destruction  of  all 
animals  by  the  flood,  so  far  from  being  contained  in  the 
text,  is  contradicted  by  it,  as  it  only  says  that  it  is  to 
reach  to  them.  Wild  beasts  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
enumeration,  probably  because  the  domestic  cattle  would 
be  the  chief  sufferers. 

Creeping  thing.— Not  necessarily  reptiles.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  i.  24.) 

(8)  But  Noah  found  grace.— This  is  the  first  place 
where  grace  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  with  these 
words  ends  the  Toldoth  Adam.  It  has  traced  man 
from  his  creation  until  his  wickedness  was  so  great  that 
the  Divine  justice  demanded  his  punishment.  But  it 
concludes  with  words  of  hope.  Jenovah's  purpose  waa 
not  extermination,  but  regeneration ;  and  with  Noah  & 
higher  and  better  order  ofthings  was  to  begin. 
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to  prepare  th€  Ark 


W  These  are  the  generations  of  Noah : 

•  Noah  was  a  just  man  cmd  ^  perfect 
in  his  generations,  and  Noah  walked 
with  God.  ^>  And  Noah  b^at  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 

(^)  The  earth  also  was  corrapt  before 
Ck)d,  and  the  earth  was  filled  with 
yiolenoe.  ^  And  God  looked  upon  the 
earth,  and,  behold,  it  was  corrupt;  for 
all  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth. 

(u)  And  God  said  unto  Noah,  The  end 
of  an  flesh  is  come  before  me ;  for  the 
earth  is  filled  witii  violence   through 
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them ;  and,  behold,  I  will  destroy  them 
'  with  the  earth.  <^*>  Make  thee  an  ark 
of  gopher  wood;  ^ rooms  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch  it 
within  and  without  with  pitch.  ^  And 
this  is  the  fashum  which  thou  shalt 
make  it  of:  The  length  of  the  ark  ehcdl 
be  three  hundred  cubits,  the  breadth  of 
it  fifty  cubits,  and  the  height  of  it  thirty 
cubits.  <^^  A  window  shalt  thou  make 
to  the  ark,  and  in  a  cubit  shalt  thou 
finish  it  above ;  and  the  door  of  the  ark 
shalt  thou  set  in  the  side  thereof;  with 
lower,  second,  and  third  stories  shalt 


Thb  Gbksbations  of  Noah  (chaps,  vi.  9,  iz.  28). 

(»)  Noah  was  a  Just  man  and  perfoot  in  his 
generations. — "Just"  is,  literallj,  rigkteoua,  one 
whose  aciioiis  were  saffidently  upright  to  exempt  him 
from  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  rest  ox  num- 
kind.  " Perfect"  means  «0ttm2,AeattAy,  and  couTejB 
no  idea  of  smleesness.  It  answers  to  the  Latin  integer, 
whence  our  word  integrity,  and  not  to  perfeetus. 

Generations  (dorSth)  is  not  the  same  word  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  yerse  {t6ld6th),  hut  simply  means 
hU  eowtemporaries.    And  tlus  he  was  hecause-^ 

Noah  walked  with  God.— See  Note  on  chap.  ▼.  22. 

ai)  The  earth.— This  is  the  larger  word,  and  it 
occurs  no  less  than  six  times  in  these  three  verses,  thus 
indicating  a  more  widespread  calamity  than  if  adAmfth 
onfy  had  been  used,  as  m  verse  7.  But  the  earth  that 
"  was  corrupt  before  Gfod  *'  was  not  the  whole  msterial 
globe,  but  that  part  which  man,  notably  the  gibhorim 
Zt  verse  4,  had  "  filled  with  violence."  Whithersoever 
man's  violence  had  spread,  there  his  home  and  all  his 
works,  his  builded  cities.  Us  tilled  land,  his  cattle  and 
stores,  must  be  entirely  swept  away.  An  absolutely 
new  beginning  was  to  be  made  by  Noah,  such  as  Adam 
had  to  under&ke  when  he  was  expelled  from  Paradise. 
The  reason  of  this  necessity  is  next  ^ven. 

W  All  flesh  had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 
earth.— These  material  things  wero  incapable  alike  of 
moral  good  or  evil,  but  man  mid  made  them  the  instru. 
ments  of  workmg  his  camtl  wiU,  and  because  of  the 
assodations  conzmHied  with  them  they  must  be  efEaced, 
or  nMed  owt.    (See  Note  on  verse  7!) 

(IS)  The  end  of  all  flesh  is  come  before  me.— 
A  metaphor  taken  from  the  customs  of  earthly  kings. 
Before  an  order  is  executed  the  decree  is  presented  to 
the  sovereini,  that  it  ma^  finally  be  examined,  and 
if  approved,  receive  the  sign  manual,  upon  which  it 
becomes  law. 

I  will  destroy  them.— Not  the  verb  used  in  verse 
7,  but  that  translated  had  corrupted  in  verse  12.  It 
means  "  to  bring  to  ruin,  devastate." 

With  the  earth.— Bather,  even  the  earth :  eth,  as 
in  chap.  iv.  1.  The  meaning  is,  "  I  will  bring  them  to 
nought^  even  the  whole  present  constitution  at  earthly 
things." 

W  Make  thee  an  ark. — Tebdh,  a  word  so 
archaic  that  scholars  neither  know  its  derivation,  nor 
even  to  what  language  it  belongs.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  an  oblong  box,  not  capable  of  sailing, 
but  intended  merely  to  float.  In  the  Chaldefln  account 
of  the  deluge,  the  language  everywhero  is  that  of  a 


maritime  people :  the  history  in  Genesis  is  as  plainly 
the  work  of  a  people  living  inland. 

Of  gopher  wood. — aeh.,  trees  (or  beams)  of  gopher. 
This  is  also  a  word  which  occurs  nowhero  else,  but 
means  the  cypress  (Cupreesus  eempervirene),  a  tall,  up- 
right evergreen  tree,  of  great  durability,  and  anciently 
much  valued  for  shipbuiMing. 

Booms. — Literally,  neets,  small  cells  or  cabins, 
arranged  in  three  tiers,  so  that  the  interlacing  of  the 
timbers  might  aid  in  holding  the  whole  structure 
together. 

Pitch.— -That  is,  naiural  bUumen,  The  ark  there- 
fore must  have  been  built  in  some  country  where  this 
natural  product  is  easily  obtainable,  as  in  Assyria. 

<16)  Cubits. — ^The  cubit  is  the  len^h  of  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  miger.  As,  further, 
it  was  rcMB^ajrded  as  one-fourth  of  a  man's  height,  we 
may  saf  efy  compute  it  at  eighteen  inches,  except  where 
the  saerea  or  longer  cubit  is  expressly  mentioned. 
Thus  the  ark  was  450  feet  long,  75  broad,  and  45  in 
depth.  The  Great  Eastern  to  much  larger,  being 
680  feet  in  length.  However  simple  her  construction, 
there  woidd  be  great  difficulty  in  building  so  large  a 
vessel,  from  the  danger  of  ner  breaking  her  back, 
especially  in  the  tempestuous  weather  whicn  followed. 

(1^  A  window.— i^ot  the  word  so  rondered  in  chaps, 
vii.  11,  viii.  2,  which  means  a  lattice;  nor  that  in 
chap.  viii.  6,  which  means  an  aperture ;  but  **  zohar," 
light,  brighiness.  In  the  dual,  doublc'light,  it  is  the 
usual  word  for  "  midday,"  but  it  does  not  occur  else- 
where in  the  singular.  It  was  evidently  a  means,  not 
merely  of  lighting  the  ark,  but  also  of  ventilating  it;  for 
as  it  was  uuckly  covered  within  and  without  with 
bitumen — a  point  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the 
Chaldean  Chnesis — the  two  lower  storeys  would  be  so 
ill  supplied  with  air  as  to  be  fit  only  for  stores  and 
ballast^  and  the  upper  storoy  alone  capable  of  being 
inhabited.  If  this  tohar  was  an  open  space  one  cubS 
in  height,  running  all  round  the  ark,  and  formed  by 
not  bcMurding  over  the  upright  beams,  it  would  have 

given  a  sufficient  supply  of  air,  and  being  protected 
y  the  overhanging  eaves  of  the  roof — for  the  ark  had 
no  deck — ^woula  not  have  admitted  any  serious  amount 
of  rain.  So  in  the  Chcddean  Qenesis  the  ark  has  no 
deck,  but  a  roof  (p.  281). 

Above. — Or,  upward.  The  word  to  one  of  those 
reduplicated  forms  by  means  of  which  the  Hebrow 
language  exprosses  so  much  within  a  little  compass. 
Consisting  of  only  six  letters,  it  is  nevertheless  a  com- 
pound of  five  particles,  and  signifies  from  to  upward : 
that  to,  thou  shalt  finish  it  (the  arl^aas  to  shown  by 
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destroyed  hy  a  Flood. 


thou  make  it.  ^^^  And,  behold,  I,  even 
I,  do  bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the 
earth,  to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  ie  the 
breath  of  life,  from  under  heaven ;  and 
everj  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall 
die.  <^^  But  with  thee  will  I  establish 
my  covenant ;  and  thou  shalt  come  into 
the  ark,  thou,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons'  wives  with  thee. 
<^^)  And  of  every  living  thing  of  all 
flesh,  two  of  every  sort  shalt  thou 
bring  into  the  ark,  to  keep  them  alive 
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with  thee ;  they  shall  be  male  and 
female.  •(»>Ctf  fowls  after  their  kind, 
and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  of  every 
creeping  thing  of  the  earth  after  his 
kind,  two  of  every  sort  shall  come  unto 
thee,  to  keep  them  alive.  <^>  And  take 
thou  unto  thee  of  all  food  that  is 
eaten,  and  thou  shalt  gather  it  to 
thee;  and  it  shall  be  for  food  for  thee, 
and  for  them. 

(28)  «i^ns  did  Noah ;  according  to  all 
that  God  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 


the  gender)  from  beneath,  working  npwards  till  the  last 
cabit,  whidi  is  not  to  be  finishMl,  out  left  open  for 
ventUation  and  light. 

The  door,  on  which  also  much  stress  is  laid  in  the 
Chaldean  account  as  heing  essential  for  the  protection 
of  the  inmates  (p.  281),  was  to  be  at  the  side,  and 
probably  eztendea  throughout  the  three  storeys,  two- 
thirds  of  which,  however,  miffht  be  closed  as  soon  as 
the  lower  storeys  had  received  their  freightaflpe  of  pro- 
visions. Bed^  this  door,  there  must  also  have  been 
apertures  to  admit  of  cleaning  the  cells  in  which  the 
animals  were  confined  and  removing  their  litter,  but 
of  such  lower  arrangements  no  mention  is  made. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Noah  and  his 
three  sons  built  this  vast  vessel  with  thw  own  hands. 
He  was  probably  a  powerful  chieftain,  and  many  of  the 
Sethites  may  have  eiven  him  aid.  Implements  of  iron 
had  been  inyented  oy  the  Ciunites,  and  on  the  inter- 
marriafi^    of   the  two  lines  would  be   brought  into 

general  use.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  umerstand 
ow  four  men  could  feed,  clean,  and  give  water  to  a 
very  large  collection  of  animals  for  so  many  months. 
Without  scrupulous  attention  to  such  matters,  a 
murrain  would  have  broken  out,  and  as  only  two  of 
many  species  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  loss  of  any 
one  of  these  animals  would  have  been  equivalent  to  the 
destruction  of  the  race.  The  narrative,  however,  implies 
that  the  health  of  man  and  beast  throughout  the  twelve 
months  was  perfect ;  and  probably  the  number  of  the 
animals  received  into  the  ark  was  less  than  is  com- 
monly supposed. 

(17)  A  uood.^M(ibbul,  another  archaic  word.  It  is 
used  only  of  the  deluge,  except  in  Ps.  zxiz.  10,  where, 
however,  there  is  an  eyidrnt  allusion  to  the  flood  of 
Noah. 

Every  thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die.— 
That  this  by  no  means  involves  the  theory  of  a  uni- 
versal deluge  has  been  shown  with  admirable  cog^ency 
by  Professor  Tayler  Lewis  in  "  Lang^e's  Commentary." 
His  view  is  that  the  writer  described  with  perfect 
truthfulness  that  of  which  he  was  either  an  eye-witnesSy 
or  of  which  he  had  received  the  knowledge  by  tradition ; 
or  lastly,  that  he  recorded  in  his  own  language  the 
impressions  divinely  inspired  in  his  mind  by  Grod. 
''We  have  no  right,"  he  adds,  "to  force  upon  lum, 
and  upon  the  scene  so  vividly  described,  our  modem 
notions  or  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  earth,  with  its 
Alps  and  Himalayas,  its  round  figure,  its  extent  and 
diversities,  so  much  beyond  any  knowledge  he  could 
have  possessed  or  any  conception  he  could  have 
formed."  The  excursus  is  too  long  even  for  condensa- 
tion, but  we  may  add,  first,  that  the  idea  of  unnecessary 
miracle  is  contrary  both  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty, 
and  to  what  we  actually  find  in  the  Bible  with  respect 
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to  the  exercise  of  supernatural  power ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  narrative  itself  repeatedly  negatives  the 
theory  that  the  flood  extended  to  any  great  distance 
beyond  the  regions  then  occupied  by  man.  Moreover, 
it  IS  in  exact  accordance  with  the  use  of  words  in  Holy 
Scripture  that  the  large  term,  the  earth,  is  limited  to 
tiie  earth  as  known  to  Noah  and  his  contemporaries. 
We  shall  also  discover  in  what  follows  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  account  originally  came  from  one  who  "was 
an  eye-witness ;  and  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  lan- 
guage is  a  proof  that  it  was  committed  to  writing  at  a 
time  long  anterior  to  the  age  of  Moses. 

W  Uy  covenant.— There  had  been  no  covenant 
with  Adam  or  with  the  Sethites,  but  in  the  higher 
state  of  things  which  besan  with  Noah,  man  was  to 
hold  a  more  exactly  defined  relation  to  Grod ;  and  though 
they  had  begun  to  attach  the  notion  of  Dei^  to  the  name 
Jehovah  in  the  days  of  Enos  (chap.  iv.  26),  vet  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Moses  that  it  became  the  distinct 
title  of  God  in  covenant  with  man.  Of  this  relation  a 
necessary  result  was  revelation,  as  in  no  other  way 
could  there  be  a  communication  between  the  two  con- 
tracting parties.  Hence  the  Bible  is  called  "  The  Old 
and  New  Covenant,"  or  "  The  Old  and  New  Testament," 
the  Greek  term  being  of  wider  meaning  than  either 
word  with  us,  and  signifying  either  an  agreement 
between  the  living  or  the  document  by  whidi  a  testator 
disposes  of  his  property  after  his  death  (Heb.  ix.  16, 
17).  The  title  of  covenant  is  more  applicable  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  prior  dispensation,  which  contain  a 
series  of  such  relations,  all  preparing  for  the  last  and 
best  and  most  perfect,  whicn  was  a  Testament  ratified 
in  ihe  blood  of  Christ. 

(19-2%^  Of  every  living  thing  of  all  flesh,  two 
.  ;  . — ^The  vast  size  of  the  ark  and  the  wide  terms  used 
of  the  animals  to  be  collected  into  it,  make  it  evident  that 
Noah  was  to  save  not  merebr  his  domestic  cattle,  but 
many  wild  species  of  beasts,  birds,  and  creeping  things. 
But  the  terms  are  conditioned  bv  the  usual  rules  for  the 
inteipretation  of  the  language  oi  Holy  Scripture,  and  by 
the  mtemal  necessities  of  the  event  itself.  Thus  the 
animals  in  the  ark  could  not  have  been  more  in  number 
than  four  men  and  four  women  could  attmid  to.  Next, 
the  terms  exclude  the  camivora  (see  also  Note  on  chap, 
ix.  5).  Not  only  was  there  no  supply  of  aninuJs  taken 
on  board  to  feed  them,  but  half  .tamed  as  they  would 
have  been  by  a  year's  sojourn  in  the  aik,  they  would 
have  renuuned  in  Noah's  neighbourhood,  and  very  soon 
have  destroyed  all  the  cattk  which  had  been  saved, 
especially  as  far  and  wide  no  other  living  creatures 
would  have  existed  for  their  food.  But  if  miracles  are 
to  be  invoked  to  obviate  these  and  similar  difficulties, 
not  only  would  it  have  been  easier  to  save  Noah  and  the 
denizens  of  the  ark  by  one  display  of  supernatural 
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CHAPTER  Vn.— <i>  And  the  -Lord 
unto  Noah,  Come  thoa  and  all 
thy  house  into  the  ark;  for  thee  have 
I  seen  righteous  before  me  in  this 
generation.  <2)0f  every  clean  beast 
movL  shalt  take  to  thee  by  ^sevens,  the 
male  and  his  female:  and  of  beasts 
that  are  not  dean  by  two,  the  male 
and  his  female.  ^^^Qf  fowls  also  of 
the  air  by  sevens,  the  male  and  the 
female ;  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  ihe  fiice 
of  all  the  earth.  <^>  For  yet  seven  days, 
and  I  will  canse  it  to  rain  upon  ihe 
earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;  and 
every  living  substance  that  I  have  made 
win  I  'destroy  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth. 
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(^>  And  Noah  did  according  unto  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  him.  <^)  And 
Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old  when 
the  flood  of  waters  vras  upon  the 
earth.  ^^  And  Noah  went  in,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sons'  wives 
with  him,  into  the  ark,  because  of 
the  waters  of  the  flood.  <^>0f  clean 
beasts,  and  of  beasts  that  are  not  clean, 
and  of  fowls,  and  of  eveiy  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth,  &>  there  went 
in  two  and  two  unto  Noah  into  the  ark, 
the  male  and  the  female,  as  God  had 
commanded  Noah.  (^)  And  it  came  to 
pass  'after  seven  days,  that  ^e  waters 
of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth. 

^^  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 


power,  but  the  ark  was  the  means  proYided  bv  Gfod  for 
this  pnrpoee ;  and  if  He  wrought  thus  far  07  human 
inatiumentality,  in  aocoidance  with  the  usual  law  of  the 
Divine  working  on  earth,  to  hdp  out  the  human  means 
employed  by  repeated  acta  of  omnipotence  would  have 
been  to  jproclaim  it  as  insuffident.  It  does  not  follow 
from  this  that  no  special  proyidence  watched  over  and 
guided  the  ark;  such  providence  is  often  exercised 
now,  but  it  workis  throuni  and  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  laws  by  wldch  God  governs  the  world. 

vn. 

d)  Come  thou.— The  task  of  building  the  ark  is 
orer,  and  after  a  week,  to  be  spent  in  collecting  animab 
and  birds,  Noah  is  to  take  up  his  abode  in  it.  Many 
commentators  "suppose  that  120  years  were  spent  in  the 
work ;  but  this  view  arises  from  an  untenable  interpre- 
tation of  chap,  vi  3,  which  really  fixes  the  future 
duration  of  human  life. 

(2)  Of  every  clean  beast— Heb.,  ofaU  dean  eattt&^ 
thou  Shalt  take  to  thee  by  sevens— Heb.,  sevea 
seven, — ^This  probably  does  not  mean  seven  pairs  of 
each,  though  many  commentators  so  interpret  it,  but 
seven  of  each  kind.  If,  however,  seven  pairs  be  the 
right  interpretation,  but  few  species  could  have  been 
included,  as  to  attend  properly  to  so  large  a  number  of 
animals  would  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  Noah 
and  his  sons.  But  which  were  the  clean  beasts  P  There 
can  be  no  reference  here  to  the  Levitical  law,  which 
had  respect  to  human  food ;  nor  to  animals  tamed  and 
nntameo,  as  all  alike  are  called  cattle ;  but  probably  the 
dean  cattle  were  such  as  from  the  days  ox  Adam  and 
Abel  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  Thus  provision  was 
made  for  Noah*s  sacrifice  on  his  egress  xrom  the  ark, 
and  also  for  his  possession  of  a  small  herd  of  such 
animab  as  would  be  most  useful  to  him  amid  the  deso- 
lation which  must  have  existed  for  a  low  time  after 
the  flood.  The  dean  beasts  would  there&re  be  oxen, 
sheep,  goats;  the  undean,  camels,  horses,  asses,  and 
such  other  animals  as  stood  in  some  relation  to  man. 
Of  birds,  the  dove  would  especially  be  clean. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  these  more  full  and 
specific  orders  are  given  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
whereas  most  of  the  narrative  of  the  flood  is  Elohistic, 
and  hence  it  has  been  assumed  that  some  Jehovist 
narrator  added  to  and  completed  the  earlier  narrative. 
These  additions  would  be  chap.  vii.  1 — 6,  the  last 


ckuse  of  verse  16,  Noah's  sacrifioe  in  chap.  viii.  20 — 22, 
and  the  cursing  of  Canaan  in  chap.  ix.  18—27.  Now, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  sacrifice  is  as  integral  a  portion 
of  the  Chaldean  Genesis  as  tiie  sending  forth  of  the 
birds  (Chaldean  Genesis,  p.  286),  and  is  thus  indu- 
bitably older  than  the  time  of  Moses.  Still,  there  is 
nothing  improbable  in  Moses  having  two  records  of  the 
flood  Mf  ore  him,  and  while  the  division  of  Genesis  into 
Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  portions  usually  breaks  down, 
there  is  a  primd  facie  appearance  of  the  combination  of 
two  narratives  in  the  present  history,  or,  at  least,  in 
this  one  section  (chap.  viL  1 — 6). 

W  Forty  days.— Henceforward  forty  became  the 
sacred  number  of  trial  and  patience,  and,  besides  the 
obvious  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  was  the  duration 
both  of  our  Lord's  fast  in  the  wilderness  and  of  Ifis 
sojourn  on  earth  after  the  Besurrection. 

Every  living  substance.— The  word  **  living  "  is 
found  neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  ancient  versions, 
and  limits  the  sense  unnecessarilv.  The  word  is  rare, 
being  found  only  thrice,  namdy,  nere,  in  verse  23,  and 
in  Cent.  xi.  6.  It  means  whaiever  stands  erect. 
Thus  God  "  destroys  " — ^Heb.,  blots  out  (see  on  chap.  vi. 
7) — ^not  man  and  beast  only,  but  the  whole  existent  state 
of  things — **  from  the  face  of  the  earth  '* — Heb.,  the 
addmdh,  the  cultivated  and  inhabited  ground.  Thb 
section  is  much  more  limited  in  the  extent  which  it  g^ves 
to  the  flood,  not  including  reptiles,  or  rather,  small 
animals,  amoujg  those  saved  in  the  ark,  and  confining 
the  overflow  of  the  waters  to  the  inhabited  region. 

W  Noah  was  six  hundred  years  old.— It 
follows  that  Shem  was  about  one  hunued  years  of  age 
(comp.  chap.  v.  32),  and  his  two  brothers  younger ;  but 
aU  were  married,  though  apparently  without  children. 
(Conip.  chap.  xi.  10.) 

(8)  Beasts.— Heb.,  of  the  clean  cattle  and  of  the  caitle 
that  was  not  clean.  In  the  Chaldean  Genesis,  Xisuthrus 
takes  also  wild  animals,  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  plants, 
gold  and  silver,  male  and  female  slaves,  the  '*  sons  of 
the  best,"  and  the  '*  sons  of  the  neople  "  (m,  280—283). 
There  it  is  a  whole  tribe,  witn  thdr  cnie^  who  are 
saved — ^here  one  family  only. 

(10)  After  seven  days.— Said,  in  Jewish  tradition, 
to  have  been  the  seven  davs  of  mourning  for  Methuselah, 
who  died  in  the  year  of  Uie  flood. 

(11)  In  the  second  month.— That  is,  of  the  civil 
year,  which    commenced  in  Tisri,  at   the  autumnal 
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life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  the  same  day  were  all 
the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken 
up,  and  the  ^windows  of  heaven  were 
opened«  <^)  And  the  rain  was  upon  the 
earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  ^^  In 
the  selfsame  day  entexed  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons 
of  Noah,  and  Noah's  wife,  and  the  three 
wives  of  his  sons  with  them,  into  the 
ark ;  <^^>  they,  and  every  beast  after  his 
kind,  and  all  the  cattle  after  their  kind^ 
and  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  every 
fowl  after  his  kind,  every  bird  of  every 
'sort.  <^>  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah 
into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh. 


I  Or,Jtoodgirt>t. 
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wherein  is  the  breath  of  life.  <^And 
they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and 
female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  com- 
manded him:  and  the  Lobd  shut  him 


in. 


(^7>  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon 
the  earth;  and  the  waters  increased, 
and  bare  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up 
above  the  earth.  (^>And  the  waters 
prevailed,  and  were  increased  greatly 
upon  the  earth ;  and  the  ark  went  upon 
tiie  face  of  the  waters.  <^>And  the 
waters  prevailed  exceedin|^ly  upon  the 
earth;  and  all  the  high  hills,  that  were 
under  the  whole  heaven,  were  covered* 
(^>  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters 
prevail ;  and  the  mountains  were  covered. 


eqninoz.  The  flood  thus  began  towards  the  end  of 
October,  and  lasted  till  the  spring.  The  ecclesiastical 
year  began  in  Abib,  or  April ;  but  it  was  instituted  in 
remembrance  of  the  deliverance  from  BgTpt  (Ezod.  zS. 
2,  zxiii.  16),  and  can  have  no  place  here.  The  year  was 
endentlv  the  lunar  year  of  S60  days,  for  the  waters 

frevail  for  150  dajrs  (chap.  vii.  24),  and  then  abate  for 
50  days  (chap.  viiL  3).  Kow,  as  tiie  end  of  the  first 
period  of  150  days  is  described  in  chap.  viii.  4  as  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month,  whereas  the 
flood  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  second  month,  it 
is  phun  that  the  150  days  form  five  months  of  thirty 
days  each.    But  see  farther  proof  on  chap.  viii.  14. 

The  fountains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up 
(Heb.,  cU>ven),  and  the  windows  {lattices)  of 
heaven  were  opened.— This  is  usually  taken  by 
commentators  as  a  description  of  extraordinary  torrents 
of  rain,  related  in  language  in  accordance  with  the 
popular  ideas  of  the  time  and  of  the  narrator  himself. 
The  rains  poured  down  as  though  the  flood-gates 
which  usuaUy  shut  in  the  upper  waters  were  thrown 
open,  while  from  the  abysses  of  tbe  earth  the  sub- 
terranean ocean  burst  its  way  upwurds.  But  the 
words  at  least  suf^gest  the  idea  of  a  g^reat  cosmic 
catastroj^e,  by  whicn  some  vast  body  of  watw  was  set 
loose.  Without  some  such  natural  convulsion  it  is  very 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  ark,  a  vessel  incapable 
of  sailing,  could  have  gone  against  the  current  up  to 
the  water-shed  of  Ararat.  As  the  annual  evaporation 
of  the  earth  is  also  a  comparatively  fixed  quantity,  the 
concentrated  downpour  of  it  for  forty  days  and  nights 
would  scarcely  have  produced  a  flood  so  vast  as  the 
deluge  of  Noah  evidentlv  was.  It  is  thus  probable 
that  there  was,  besides  the  rains,  some  vast  displace- 
ment of  water  which  helped  in  producing  these  terrific 
effects. 

We  shaU  have  occasion  subsequently  to  notice  the 
exactness  of  the  dates  (chap.  viii.  14).  Tradition  might 
for  a  short  time  hand  them  down  correctly,  but  they 
must  soon  have  been  committed  to  writing,  or  con- 
fusion would  inevitably  have  crept  in. 

08)  In  the  selftame  day.— Heb.,  in  the  hone  of 
ihia  day,    (See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  23.) 

(14)  Every  beast. — ^Heb.,  every  living  thing  (as  in 
chap.  viii.  1),  but  probably  we  are  to  supplv  "  of  the 
fiela,"  and  thus  it  would  mean  the  wild  ammals. 

The  OBme.^Behemdh.    (See  Note  on  chap,  i  24) 
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Creeping  thing.— Not  specially  reptiles,  but  all 
small  animals  (see  ibid.).  The  Ust  dause  literalljr  is, 
every  fowl  after  He  hind,  every  bird,  event  wing; 
whence  some  understand  it  as  meaning  three  Vinda  of 
winged  beings:  birds  g^erally,  next  sing^ing-birds, 
and  lastly,  bats,  insects,  and  other  such  creatures.  It 
more  probably  means  "  birds  of  all  sorts.*' 

(1^  The  "Lord  {Jehovah)  8hut  him  in.— The 
assigning  to  Jehovah  of  this  act  of  personal  care  for 
Noim  is  very  remarkable.  In  the  Chaldean  Cfeneeie 
(p.  283),  the  Deity  commands  Xisuthrus  to  shut  him- 
self in. 

a7-i»)  The  waters  increased  .  .  .—The  swell, 
ing  of  the  flood  is  told  with  great  power  in  these  verses, 
but  every  stage  and  detail  Ess  r^erence  to  tiie  ark,  as 
if  the  author  of  the  narrative  was  one  of  those  on  board. 
First,  the  "  waters  increased,"  and  raised  up  the  ark  till 
it  floated.  Next,  "  they  becaune  strong  and  increased 
exceedingly" — the  word  rendered  *'prevaOed"  really 
signifying  the  setting  in  of  mighty  currents  (see  on 
cmjp.  viii.  1),  as  the  waters  sought  the  lower  ground — 
ana  at  this  stage  the  ark  began  to  move.  Finally,  they 
"became  strong  exceedingly,  exceedingly,"  rushing 
along  with  ever-mcreasing  force,  and  carrying  the  ark 
high  above  every  hill  in  its  course.    Of  these  it  is  said— 

All  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven,  were  covered,— Interpreting  this  br  the 
English  Version,  many  r^ard  it  as  a  proof  of  the  aeluge 
havinff  been  universal.  Sut  omitting  the  well-known 
fact  that  in  the  Bible  the  word  "  all  ''^means  much  less 
than  with  us,  we  must  also  remember  that  the  Hebrew 
languaffe  has  a  very  small  vocabulary,  and  '*  the  whole 
heaven"'  means  simply  the  whole  shy.  We  with  our 
composite  language  borrow  a  word  for  it  from  the 
Greek,  and  say  "  the  whole  horiion,"  that  is,  the  whole 
heaven,  bounded  by  the  line  of  the  spectator's  vision. 
So  then  here.  Far  and  wide,  in  every  direction,  to 
the  utmost  reach  of  the  beholder's  gasse,  no  mountain 
was  in  sight.  AH  was  a  surging  WMte  of  flood.  But 
there  is  no  idea  here  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
with  the  ashes  of  old-world  volcanoes  still  reposing 
upon  their  craters,  extinct  from  a  time  probably  long 
anterior  to  the  creation  even  of  man.  The  mountains 
were  those  of  the  Noachian  world,  as  limited  as  the 
Roman  world  of  Luke  ii.  1,  or  even  more  so. 

W  Fifteen  cubits  upward.~This  apparently 
was  the  draught  of  the  ark,  computed  after  it  had  settlea 
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<^)  'And  all  fleBh  died  fhat  moved  upon 
the  eartii,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle, 
and  of  beast,  and  of  eveiy  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth, 
and  every  man :  <^  all  in  whose  nos- 
trils was  ^the  breath  of  life,  of  all 
that  was  in  the  dry  land,  died. 
<^>And  every  living  substance  was 
destroyed  which  was  upon  the  £a*ce  of 
the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle,  and 
the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of 
the  heaven;  and  they  were  destroyed 
from  the  earth:  and  *Noah  only  re- 
mained aUw,  and  they  that  were  with 
him  in  the  ark.    <^  And  the  waters  pre- 
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vailed  upon  the  earth  an  hundred  and 
fifty  days. 

CHAPTEE  Vm.— <i>And  God  re- 
membered Noah,  and  every  living  thing, 
and  all  the  cattle  that  was  with  him  in 
the  ark :  and  God  made  a  wind  to  pass 
over  the  earth,  and  the  waters  asswaged ; 
<^>  the  fountains^also  of  the  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  stopped,  and 
the  rain  from  heaven  was  restrained; 
(^)  and  the  waters  returned  from  ofF  the 
earth  ^continually :  and  after  the  end  of 
the  hundred  and  fifty  days  the  waters 
were  abated.    <^  And  the  ark  rested  in 


in  the  region  of  Ararat.  Fifteen  cubits  would  be  sbont 
twenty-two  f eei^  and  as  tiie  ark  floated  onward  with, 
out  intermption  until  it  finally  groonded,  there  must 
have  been  this  depth  of  water  even  on  the  liighest  snm- 
mit  in  its  course.  Gon^uous  rains  for  f or^  days  and 
nights  would  scaroely  produce  so  yast  a  mass  of  water, 
umess  we  suppose  that  the  addmdh  was  some  low-lying 
spot  of  ground  whither  the  waters  from  many  regions 
flowed  t^^ther ;  but  this  is  nggatiTed  by  the  aK  haying 
trayelled  into  Armenia.  In  Imgland  IJie  whole  ayerage 
mean  rainfall  in  a  year  is  not  more  than  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  inches  in  depth.  If  we  suppose  this  amount  to 
have  fallen  in  every  twenty-f our  hours,  the  total  quantity 
would  be  about  100  feet.  Such  a  rain  would  denude  the 
monntuns  of  all  soil,  uproot  all  trees,  sweep  away  all 
buildings,  dig  out  new  courses  for  the  riyers,  completely 
alter  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  and  coyer  tlie 
lower  lands  with  debris.  Wherever  there  was  any 
obstacle  in  their  way,  tiie  waters  would  deepen  in 
volume,  and  quickly  bunt  a  passage  through  it.  JBut  as 
they  would  be  seeking  the  lower  grounds  during  the 
whole  forty  days,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
could  coyer  any  of  the  heights  to  the  depth  of  twenty, 
two  feet,  unless  there  were  some  cosmic  conyulsion 
(see  Note  on  yerse  11),  by  which  the  waters  from  the 
equator  were  carried  towards  the  poles,  and  in  this 
way  there  would  be  no  difficnl^  in  the  ark  being 
carried  against  the  current  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrat^ 
up  to  the  high  lands  of  Armenia. 

(23)  S^ery  living  substanoe.— .E^Mry  thing  ihcU 
stood  erect,    (See  Note  on  yerse  4.) 

Upon  the  fkioe  of  the  ground.— The  adShnJSh, 
the  portion  subdued  to  his  use  by  the  adam,  man. 

(H)  Prevailed.— Heb.,  were  strong,  as  in  yerse  18. 
The  rains  lasted  f oHy  days ;  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
more  days  they  stiU  bwe  up  tlie  ark,  and  then  it 
groundea.  But  though  still  mighty,  they  had  by  this 
time  "  abated  *'  (see  cnap.  yiii.  3),  inasmuch  as,  instead 
of  coyering  the  hills  to  the  depth  of  nearly  four  fathoms, 
the  ark  now  had  touched  dry  land.  Again,  then,  the 
narratiye  seems  to  giye  the  personal  experiences  of 
some  one  in  the  ark. 

vin. 

0)  Qod.— £{o%m.  On  the  Jehovistic  theory,  one 
wonld  haye  expected  Jehoyah  here.    (See  Excwrsue.) 

Svery  living  thing. — See  Note  on  chap.  yii.  14. 

The  waters  asswaged.— Heb.,  became  stiU,  It  is 
plain  from  this  that  the  "strength"  of  the  waters, 
oeseribed  in  chap.  yiL  24,  has  reterence  to  the  violent 
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currents,  which  still  existed  up  to  the  end  of  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  day,  after  which  they  ceased. 

A  wind  (comp.  the  creatiye  wind  m  chap.  i.  2) 
heatsn  to  blow  as  soon  as  the  rains  ceased,  or  eyen 
before,  as  must  necessarily  haye  been  the  case  with  so 
yast  a  disturbance  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  its  spedal 

Surpose  of  assuaging  the  waters  only  began  when  the 
ownpour  was  oyer.  This  wind  would  affect  the  coarse 
of  the  ark»  but  scaroely  so  strongly  as  the  currents  of 
the  water. 

(8)  The  waters  retnmed  firom  off  the  earth. 
—This  backward  motion  of  the  waters  also  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  vast  wave  from  the  sea  had  swept  over 
the  land,  in  addition  to  the  forty  days  of  vain. 

Were  abated.— Heb.,  decreased.  Those  in  the  ark 
would  notice  the  changing  current,  and  would  know,  by 
their  being  aground,  that  the  flood  was  diminishing. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  monm 
that  the  tops  id  the  mountains  were  seen.  This  slow 
abatement  of  the  waters  and  their  stillness,  described 
in  verse  1,  makes  it  probable  that  the  ark  had  grounded 
on  some  land-locked  spot. 

(4)  The  seventh  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month.— As  the  months  had  each  thirty 
days  (see  Note  on  verse  14),  this  makes  exactly  150 
days  (see  chap.  vii.  11).  The  seventh  dyil  month 
would  be  Abib ;  and  the  Speaker's  CommeKtary  notices 
the  following  remarkable  coinddenoes :— "  On  the  17th 
day  of  Abib  ilie  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat;  on 
the  17th  day  of  Abib  the  Israelites  passed  oyer  the 
Bed  Sea;  on  tiie  17th  day  of  Abib,  Onrist^  our  Lord, 
rose  again  from  the  dead." 

Arturat. — ^If  in  chap.  xi.  2  the  Authorised  Version 
is  right  in  saying  that  tne  descendants  of  Noah  trayelled 
"  from  the  east  ^  to  Shinar,  this  could  not  be  the  Ararat 
of  Armenia.  Moreoyer,  we  are  told  that  the  word  in 
Assyrian  means  "  highland,"  and  thus  may  signify  any 
hilly  country.  In  the  Chaldean  Genesis  the  ark  rests 
upon  Nizir,  a  region  to  the  east  of  Assyria,  the  highest 
peak  of  which,  now  named  Elwend,  is  called  in  the 
cuneiform  texts  "  the  mountain  of  the  world  "  (Chaldean 
Genesis,  p.  307).  The  rendering,  howeyer,  ''  from  the 
east,"  is  by  no  means  certain,  and  many  translate 
"  eastward,"  and  eyen  the  Authorised  Version  renders 
the  word  east,  that  is,  eastward,  in  chap.  xiiL  11.  In 
2  Kingfs  xix.  37  "  Ararat"  is  translated  Armenia;  but 
it  is  more  correctly  described  in  Jer.  li.  27  as  a  country 
near  Minni,  that  is,  near  Armenia.  There  are  in  this 
region  two  mountains  of  great  altitnde,  the  Aghri- 
Dagh  and  the  Kara-Dagh,  the  highest  of  whicn  is 
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the  seyentli  month,  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  month,  upon  the  mountains 
of  Ararat.  <^)  And  the  waters  ^decreased 
continually  until  the  tenth  month:  in 
the  tenth  mouthy  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  were  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
seen. 

<^^  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  that  Noah  opened  the  window 
of  the  ark  which  he  had  made :  (^  and 
he  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  went  forth 
^to  and  fro,  until  the  waters  were  dried 
up  from  off  the  earth.  ^^  Also  he  sent 
forth  a  dove  from  him,  to  see  if  the 
waters  were  abated  from  off  the  face  of 
the  ground;  ^but  the  dove  found  no 
rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she  re- 
turned unto  him  into  the  ark,  for  the 
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waters  were  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth :  then  he  put  forth  his  hajid,  and 
took  her,  and  'pulled  her  in  unto  him 
into  the  ark.  (i<»And  he  stayed  yet 
other  seven  days;  and  again  he  sent 
forth  the  dove  out  of  the  ark ;  (^^>  and 
the  dove  came  in  to  him  in  the  evening; 
and,  lo,  in  her  mouth  wa.8  an  olive  leaf 
pluckt  off:  so  Noah  knew  that  the 
waters  were  abated  from  off  the  earth. 
(^)  And  he  stayed  yet  other  seven  days ; 
and  sent  forth  the  dove ;  which  returned 
not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

(19  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  six  hun- 
dredth and  first  year,  in  the  first  month, 
the  first  day  of  the  month,  the  waters 
were  dried  up  from  off  the  earth :  and 
Noah  removed  the  covering  of  the  ark. 


17,260  feet  above  the  sea-level;  and  natarally  legend 
chooses  this  as  the  place  where  the  ark  settled.  Bnt 
the  inspired  narratiye  says  that  it  rested  "upon  the 
mountains  of  Anurat,*'  npon  some  chain  of  hUb  there, 
and  seventy-three  days  afterwards  Noah  found  himself 
sorrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  the  word 
used  in  verse  5  being  emphatic,  and  signifying  *'  the 
tops  of  the  mountains  became  distinctly  visible,"  and 
not  that  they  had  just  be{^  to  emerge.  For,  doubtless, 
after  so  vast  a  flood,  mists  and  vapours  would  for  a 
long  time  prevail,  and  shut  out  the  surrounding  world 
from  Noah's  view. 

The  Targnm  of  Onkelos  and  the  Syriao  translate  "  on 
the  mountains  of  Carduchia."  Thb  range,  which 
separates  Armenia  from  Kurdistan,  is  reguded  1^ 
many  authorities  as  the  hiUs  really  meant,  because,  as 
th^  are  nearer  the  place  whence  the  ark  started,  the 
difficulty  regarding  the  course  taken  by  it  is  not  so 
insuperable. 

(5)  Seen.— See  Note  on  verse  4. 

(^  Noah  opened  the  window.— Not  the  what  of 
chap.  vL  16,  but  an  aperture.  He  had  waited  forty 
days  after  seeing  the  heights  around  him  rising  clearly 
hao  the  air,  and  then,  impatient  of  the  slow  subsidence 
of  the  waters,  Noah  at  last  sent  forth  a  raven  to  brin? 
him  some  news  of  the  state  of  the  earth.  This  bird 
was  chosen  as  one  strong  of  flight,  and  also,  perhaps, 
beoiuse  anciently  regarded  as  prophetic  of  the  weather ; 
besides  this,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  as  Noah  retuned 
its  mate  he  had  security  for  its  return.  And  so  it 
seems  to  have  done,  for  it  is  described  as  going  '*  forth 
to  and  fro."  Each  night  it  returned  to  the  ark,  and 
TOobably  to  its  old  perch  near  the  female.  The 
Uhaldean  (hneeie  agrees  with  many  commentators  and 
the  ancient  versions  in  supposing  that  the  raven  did 
not  return,  finding  abundant  f  ood  iu  the  floating  dead 
bodies  {Chaldean  Qenesia,  p.  286) ;  but  this  is  contrary 
to  the  Hebrew.  The  versions  muat  have  had  a  nemtive 
in  their  copies,  and  have  read,  '*  which  went  forth, 
^^onig,  and  not  returning."  The  nresent  Hebrew  text 
IS,  however,  consistent  with  itseu;  for  it  adds,  "until 
the  waters,"  &c.  This  must  mean  that  as  soon  as  the 
earth  was  dry  this  going  to  and  fro  ceased. 

(8^  9)  He  sent  forth  a  dove  .  .  .—From  the  nature 
of  its  food,  the  raven  had  not  brought  back  to  NoiJi  any 
special  information ;  but  as  the  dove  feeds  on  vegetable 
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products,  he  hopes  that  he  shall  learn  by  her  means 
what  is  the  state  of  "  the  ground,"  the  low.lying  addmdh. 
But  as  this  species  of  bird  does  not  fly  far  from  its 
home,  except  when  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  it 
auickly  returned,  flnding  water  all  around.  This  proves 
tnat  the  ark  had  not  settled  upon  a  lofty  eminence ;  for 
as  it  had  been  already  aground  120  days,  and  as  within 
another  fortniffht  the  waters  had  *'  abated  from  ofF  the 
earth,"  it  could  only  have  been  in  some  valley  or  plain 
among  the  mountains  of  Ararat  that  the  waters  were 
thus  "  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,"  the  larger  word, 
vet  which  certainly  does  not  mean  here  the  whole  world, 
but  only  a  very  small  rMpion  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  ark.  For,  supposing  that  the  raven 
was  sent  out  one  week  before  the  dove^  f ortv-seven  days 
(see  verse  6)  would  have  elapsed  since  Noaii  beheld  tne 
glorious  panorama  of  mountain  heights  aU  around,  and 
seven  days  afterwards  the  dove  brought  him  a  fresh- 
plucked  olive-leaf.  Yet,  literally,  the  words  are,  for 
waiere  were  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Plainly 
these  large  terms  in  tne  lanp^uage  of  the  Bible  are  to  be 
limited  in  their  interpretation  by  the  general  tenor  of 
its  narratives.  For  a  similar  conclusive  instance,  comp. 
Ezod.  ix.  6  with  ibid,  19,  20. 

<io-i2)  Again  he  sent  forth  the  dove  .  .  .— 
When,  after  another  week's  delay,  Noah  again  sent  forth 
the  dove,  it  remained  away  until  "  the  time  of  evening," 
finding  both  food  and  ground  on  which  it  could  alight 
near  the  ark.  It  was  not  till  nightfall  that  it  came 
home,  bringing  to  him  "an  olive  leaf  pluckt  off,"  or, 
possibly,  a  fresh  olive^leaf.  The  olive-tiee,  which  grows 
abundantly  in  Armenia,  is  said  to  vegetate  under  water ; 
but  what  Noah  wanted  to  learn  was,  not  whether  the 
topmost  boughs  were  emerging  from  the  flood,  but 
wnether  the  soil  beneath  was  becoming  free  from  water. 
Now,  after  a  seven  days'  interval,  when  Noah  again 
sent  forth  the  dove,  shie  did  not  return,  "  because  the 
ffround  was  dry."  It  is  thus  plain  that  the  olive-tree 
had  had  plentv  of  time  on  some  of  the  higher  lands, 
while  the  flood  was  subsiding,  to  put  forth  new  leaves. 
From  this  event  the  olive-leaf,  thus  sent  by  the  re- 
generated earth  to  Noah  in  proof  that  she  was  ready  to 
yield  herself  to  him,  has  been  ever  since,  among  all 
mankind,  the  symbol  of  peace. 

(IS)  The  first  day  of  the  month.— It  will  be 
plain  to  any  one  studying  the  following  table  that  this 
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and  looked,  and  behold,  the  fiuse  of  the 
ground  was  dry.  (^^^  And  in  the  second 
month,  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  day 
of  the  month,  was  the  earth  dried. 
(^>And  God  spake  unto  Noah,  saying, 
^^>Gro  fortti  of  the  ark,  thou  and  thy 
wife,  and  thy  sons,  and  thy  sons'  wives 
with  thee.  <i7>  Bring  fortn  with  thee 
eyery  living  thing  that  is  with  thee, 
of  aU  flesh,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattJe, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth;  ttiat  they  may  breed 
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abundantly  in  the  earth,  and  be  fruitful 
and  multiply  upon  the  earth.  <^>  And 
Noah  went  forth,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
wife,  and  his  sons'  wives  with  him: 
W  every  beast,  every  creeping  thing, 
and  every  fowl,  and  whatsoever  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  after  their  ^  kinds,  went 
forth  out  of  the  ark. 

^)  And  Noah  builded  an  altar  unto 
the  Lobd;  and  took  of  every  dean 
beast,  and  of  every  clean  fowl,  and 
offered  burnt  offerings    on  the    altar. 


exactly  one  month  after  the  day  on  which  Noah, 
for  the  tlurd  time,  sent  ont  the  dove  (Verse  12)  :— 

The  flood  commenced  in  the  second  month,  called 

MardiesFan,  on  day  17. 
The  waters  preyail  dnring  150  days  =  5  months, 

nnto  month  7,  day  17. 
Moimtain-tope  seen  on  month  10,  day  1, 

t.e.,  after 73  days. 

Noah  sends  ont  rayen  at  end  of     .        .    40    „ 
Dove  thrice  sent  ont,  at  intervals  of 

7  days =21 
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But  from  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  seventh  month 
to  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following  year, 
there  are: — 


Of  the  seventh  month    . 
Fire  months  of  30  days  each  . 
ilrst  day  of  new  year    . 


.    13  days. 
-  160    „ 
.      1 
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It  was  thns  very  slowly  that  the  earth  returned  to  its 
normal  state.  The  intervals  of  seven  days  hetween  the 
sending  forth  of  the  birds  prove  that  uie  diyision  of 
time  into  weeks  was  folly  established,  and  also  suggests 
that  religious  observances  were  connected  with  it. 

The  ooyering  of  the  ark.— The  word  is  elsewhere 
used  of  the  covering  of  skins  for  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
zzvL  14;  Num.  iv.  25),  and  it  has  probably  a  similar 
wMMtning  here.  To  have  removed  the  solid  framework 
of  the  roof  would  have  been  a  very  laborious  task,  and 
fltiU  more  so  to  have  broken  up  the  roof  itself.  But 
as  the  asphalte  employed  for  filling  up  the  interstices 
between  the  beams  in  the  hulk  of  the  ark  would  have 
been  difficult  to  manage  for  the  roof,  it  was  apparently 
protected  from  the  rain  by  a  covering,  probably  of  skins 
sewn  together. 

No  one  can  read  the  narrative  without  noticing  that 
Noah  is  not  only  described  as  shut  up  within  the  ark, 
but  as  having  very  slight  means  of  observing  what  was 

Sling  on  around.  HmL  there  been  a  deck,  Noah  would 
ve  known  exactly  the  state  of  the  flood,  whereas, 
peeping  only  through  the  tohar,  he  seems  to  have  been 
able  to  see  but  liSle,  possibly  because  his  sight  was 
obstructed  by  the  overhanging  eaves  of  the  roof.  Thus 
the  freshly-plucked  olive-leaf  was  like  a  revelation  to 
him.  But  when  these  skins  were  taken  off,  there  were 
numerous  apertures  through  which  he  could  obtain  an 
umntermpted  view,  and  he  "  looked,  and,  behold,  the 
face  of  the  adomdh  was  dry." 
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W  In  the  second  month,  on  the  seven  and 
twentieth  day  of  the  month.— That  is,  fifty-seven 
days  after  Noah  removed  the  coverinG^,  and  a  year  and 
eleven  days  after  the  flood  began.  T%e  word  rendered 
''  dried  "  at  the  end  of  this  verse  is  different  from  that 
translated  "dried  up"  and  "dry"  in  verse  18,  and 
marks  a  further  etege  in  the  process.  It  should  be 
translated,  vxu  thoroughly  dry. 

There  b  in  this  year  and  eleven  days  a  curious  fact. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  that  thirty  cbys  were  reckoned 
to  a  month.  "But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  twelve  lunar 
months  do  not  make  360  days,  but  only  about  354. 
Probably,  therefore,  the  day  of  the  new  moon  was  often 
twice  counted,  as  the  last  of  the  old  month  and  the 
first  of  the  new.  But  if  to  these  354  days  we  add  11, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  27th  of  the  second  month, 
the  result  is  exactly  a  full  solar  jeer  of  365  d&vs. 

(15—19)  Qo  fortn  .  .  .—At  the  end  of  exactly  a  solar 
year,  thus  curiously  rectified,  Noah,  his  family,  and  all 
the  animals  belongmg  to  the  Noachian  world-circle  are 
to  leave  the  ark.  The  vast  extent  of  the  flood,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  all  that  had  existed  before,  is  indi- 
cated l^the  repetition  of  the  primseval  command,  in 
chap,  i  22,  "  to  bid  fruitful  and  multiply  upon  the  earth." 
Whatever  the  flood  may  have  been  with  respect  to  the 
whole  globe,  it  was  to  Noah  and  his  race  absolutely  a 
new  be^nning  of  things. 

(20)  Koah  builded  an  altar  unto  the  Lord 
(Jehovah). — ^The  account  of  this  sacrificial  act  is  said 
to  have  been  an  interpolation  of  the  Jehovist.  Really 
it  forms  an  intnnal  portion  of  the  numerous  traditions 
of  the  flood.  Tkae  m  the  Chaldean  Qeneeis,  after  the 
sending  forth  of  a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven,  we 
read  (p.  280)  :— 

"  I  sent  them  forth  to  the  four  winds ;  I  sacrifloed  a  saciiflce  ; 
I  built  an  altar  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain.'' 

This  extreme  antiquity  of  sections  ascribed  to  the 
Jehovist,  and  supposed  to  be  an  after-thought,  ia 
seriously  detrimental  to  the  whole  theory. 

(hie  result  of  the  flood  was  to  sweep  away  all  tracee 
of  the  earthly  paradise  and  of  the  subsequent  abode  of 
Adam ;  and  it  is  probable  also  that  Noah  was  removed 
far  awMT  from  Ids  previous  home  by  the  floating  of  the 
ark.  l!hu8  to  him  and  his  family  it  was  a  new  earth, 
with  no  holy  places,  no  spots  hallowed  by  the  past 
history  of  man.  He  therefore  determines  to  consecrate 
the  earth  to  Jehovah,  who  had  been  the  object  of  the 
worslup  of  his  family  since  the  days  of  Enos,  and  there- 
fore builds  an  idtar,  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
By  80  doing  he  provided  for  future  generations  a  central 
spot  and  sanctuary,  round  which  uieir  reli^ous  ideas 
would  group  themselves.  The  animals  offered  were 
probabfy  the  seventh  of  aU  clean  kinds  (see  Note  oa 
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<u)Aiid  the  LoBDsmelled  ^a  sweet  sayonr; 
and  the  Lobd  said  in  his  heart,  I  will 
not  again  curse  the  ground  an^  more  for 
man's  sake;  for  uie  'iniaemation  of 
man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth; 
neither  wiU  I  again  smite  anymore  erery 
thing  living,  as  I  have  done.  ^>  ^  While 
the  earth  remaineth,  seedtime  and  har- 
vest, and  cold  and  h€»a.t,  and  summer  and 
winter,  and  day  and  night  shall  not 
cease. 

CHAFTEB  IX.— c^)  And  God  blessed 
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Noah  and  his  sons,  and  said  unto 
them,  ^Be  fruitfdl,  and  multiply,  and 
replenish  the  earth.  ^  And  the  fear  of 
you  and  the  dread  of  you  shall  be  upon 
every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  eveiy 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea;  into  your  hand 
are  they  delivered.  ^^  Every  movii^ 
thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you; 
even  as  the  *  green  herb  have  I  given 
you  all  things.  <^)'But  flesh  with  the 
life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof 


chap.  viL  2).  With  Noah's  burnt  offerings  we  mnst  not 
connect  any  of  the  later  Levitical  idea&^  Apparently 
it  was  a  simple  thank-offering,  the  dominant  thought 
d  which  was  the  hallowing  man's  fatnre  life  by  com- 
mencing it  with  wordiip.  It  thns  contained  within 
it  the  presage  that  a  better  state  of  things  had  now 
began.  Siioseqvently  the  thank-offering  became  a 
feast,  at  which  the  offerer  and  his  family  partook  of 
the  yictim  as  JehoTah's  gnests ;  and  as  Gfod  dnring  this 
sacrifice  gave  Noah  permiasion  to  eat  flesh  (chap.  ix.  8), 
it  is  prorable  that  such  was  the  case  now,  and  that  tiie 
eatiiu^  of  flesh  was  inanjgnrated  in  this  solemn  way. 
We  have,  however,  previonslv  seen  reason  to  believe 
that  the  flesh  of  animals  haa  occasionally  been  eaten 
before,  though  not  as  an  ordinary  article  of  diet 

W  A  Bweetsavoor.— Heb.,a«meZ{o/sa^t^aefum. 
The  idea  is  not  so  much  that  the  sacrifice  gave  God 
pleasnre  as  that  it  caused  Him  to  reffard  man  with 
complacency.  The  anger  at  sin  which  nad  caused  the 
flooa  was  now  over,  and  there  was  peace  between 
heaven  and  earth. 

Said  in  his  heart.— Heb.,  io  h%$  heart :  that  is, 
Jehovah  detenmned  wUh  himedf^  eame  to  the  eettled 
pwrpoee,    (Comp.  chap,  xvii  17.) 

For  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil 
from  his  youth. — See  chap.  vi.  5.  There  seems  at 
first  sight  to  be  an  inconsistency  between  the  two  pas- 
sages, and  the  Jehovist  is  accused  of  here  contradicting 
the  Elohist  For  in  the  former  place  man's  inborn 
sinfulness  is  described  as  an  agg^vation  of  his  offence, 
iHiile  here  it  is  used  as  a  reason  for  mercy.  But  it  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Bible  that  it  states  the  two  sides 
of  every  princijj^le  with  abrupt  simphdly,  and  most 
heresies  have  arisen  from  seizing  upon  one  side  only, 
and  omitting  the  other  from  view.  Man  is  one  whose 
every  imaginalion  of  the  heart  is  only  evil  continually. 
(Gomp.  Matt.  zv.  19.)  In  the  antediluvian  world,  with 
death  indefinitely  postponed,  these  imaginations  had 
been  unrestrained,  and  had  therefore  lea  to  habitual 
and  inveterate  sin ;  and  so  justice  at  last  had  smitten 
it.  But  when  man  strives  against  them,  and  sin  is 
the  result  of  infirmity,  then  mercy  heals  and  grace 
strengthens  the  penitent.  When  man,  therefore,  began 
his  renewed  life  iiy  hallowing  it  with  religion,  God  saw 
therein  the  pledge  of  a  struggle  on  his  part  after  holi- 
ness, and  the  proof  that  the  world  would  never  a^^ain 
become  totaUy  corrupt.  In  this  changed  state  of  thii^ 
human  weakness  was  a  reason  only  for  men^,  and 
God  gave  the  promise  that  so  long  as  the  world 
shall  last,  so  total  a  destruction  Si  man  and  his 
works  upon  it  shall  never  again  take  place  by  the  same 
agency. 


(22)  While  the  earth  remaineth  .  .  .—The 
traditional  interpretation  of  tins  verse  among  the  Jews 
represents  the  year  as  divided  into  six  seasons.  But 
this  is  untenable ;  for  in  Palestine  itself  there  are  two 
seed  times,  the  winter  crops  beinff  put  into  the  ground 
in  October  and  November,  and  we  summer  crops  in 
January  and  February.  Beally  the  verse  describes 
those  great  alternations  upon  which  the  well.being  of 
the  earth  depends,  whether  considered  absolutely,  as 
of  light  and  darkness,  cold  and  heat,  or  with  refer- 
once  to  man's  labours,  as  of  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing; or  relatively  with  respect  to  vegetation,  winter 
bem^  earth's  time  of  rest,  and  summer  that  of  its 
activity. 

As  regards  these  promises,  Delitsch  considers  that 
they  probably  came  to  Noah  as  stroiur  inward  con* 
vicnons  in  answer  to  his  prayers  during  tne  sacrifice. 

IX. 

(^)  God  bleaaed  Noah.— The  blessing  bes- 
towed upon  Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind,  is 
exactly  parallel  to  that  given  to  our  first  father  in 
Gen.  i  28,  29,  ii.  16, 17,  with  a  significant  addition 
growing  out  of  the  history  of  the  nast.  There  is  the 
same  command  to  fill  the  world  witn  human  life,  and 
the  same  promise  that  the  fear  of  man  shall  rest  w^ 
the  whole  animated  creation ;  but  this  grant  of  domimon 
is  so  extended  that  the  animals  are  now  given  to  man 
for  his  food.  But  just  as  there  was  a  restriction  as 
re^^ards  Adam's  f ooo,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
being  refused  him,  so  now  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  the  eating  of  blood.  The  addition  is  the 
sanctity  given  to  human  life,  with  the  evident  object  of 
guarding  against  such  a  disruption  of  the  human  race 
as  was  the  result  of  Cain's  murder  of  Abel.  Thus,  then, 
man  starts  afresh  upon  his  task  of  subjugating  the 
earth,  with  increased  empire  over  the  animal  worid, 
and  with  his  own  life  more  solemnly  guarded  and 
made  secure. 

<^)  But  fleah.  •  .  .—The  words  are  remarkable. 
"  Only  flesh  in  its  soul,  its  blood,  ye  shall  not  eat."  The 
Authorised  Version  is  probably  right  in  taUng  blood 
as  in  apposition  to  eoul,  which  word  means  here  the 
prind]^  at  animation,  or  that  which  causes  an  animal  to 
live.  This  is  God's  especial  gift;  for  He  alone  can 
bestow  upon  that  aggregation  ik  solids  and  fluids 
which  we  call  a  body  uie  secret  principle  of  life.  Of 
this  hidden  life  the  blood  is  the  representative,  and 
while  man  is  permitted  to  have  the  bodv  for  his  food,  as 
being  the  mere  vessel  which  contuns  this  life,  the  gift 
itselx  must  go  back  to  Qod,  and  the  blood  as  its  symbol 
be  treated  with  reverence. 
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shall  ye  not  eat.  ^*)  And  surely  jonr 
blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require;  at  the 
hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it, 
and  at  the  hand  of  man ;  at  tJie  hand 
of  every  man's  brother  will  I  require  the 
life  of  man.  <^)  *  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed : 
*for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he/man. 
^  And  vou,  be  ye  fruitful,  and  mxQtiply ; 
bring  rorth  abundantly  in  the  eajrtn, 
and  multiply  therein. 

(9  And  Uod  spake  unto  Noah,  and  to 
his  sons  with  him,  saying,  (^>  And  I, 
behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  with 
you,  and  with  your  seed  after  you; 
(10)  and  with  every  living  creature  that 
18  with  you,  of  the  fowl,  of  the  cattle, 
and  of  every  beast  of  tiie  earth  with 
yon ;  from  ail  that  go  out  of  the  ark,  to 
every  beast  of  the  earth.  (^^>And  *I 
will  establish  my  covenant  with  you; 
neither  shall  all  flesh  be  cut  off  any 
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more  by  the  waters  of  a  flood  ;  neither 
shall  tiiare  any  more  be  a  flood  to 
destroy  the  earth.  (^^And  God  said^ 
This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant  whidi 
I  msike  between  me  and  you  and  every 
living  creature  that  is  with  you,  for 
perpetual  generations :  (^  I  do  set  my 
DOW  in  the  cloud,  and  it  shall  be  for  a 
token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the 
earth.  (i^>  'And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  I  bring  a  cloud  over  the  earth, 
that  the  bow  shall  be  seen  in  the  cloud: 
C^)  and  I  will  remember  my  covenant, 
which  is  between  me  and  you  and  every 
living  creature  of  all  flesh;  and  the 
waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  0^  And  the  bow  shall 
be  in  the  cloud ;  and  I  will  look  upon  it, 
that  I  may  remember  the  everk^ting 
covenant  between  God  and  every  living 
creature  of  all  flesh  that  is  upon  the 
earth.      (^7)And  God  said  unto  Noah,, 


(5)  Your  blood  of  your  lives.  •  •  .^l^is 
verae  should  be  tnmslated  :  "  And  Boiely  your  blood, 
fohich  is  for  your  souls,  will  I  require  (t.e.,  avenge) ; 
from  eyeiy  beast  will  I  require  it,  and  from  man :  even 
from  a  man's  brother  will  I  require  the  soul  of  man,'' 
as  from  Gain.  "  Your  blood,  which  is  for  your  souls,'' 
means  that  it  is  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
animal  life  within  them.  As  it  is,  then,  the  support 
of  man's  life,  an  animal  which  sheds  it  becomes  guutv, 
and  must  be  slain;  and  still  more  must  those  animals 
be  destroyed  which  prey  upon  man.  Thus  there  is  a 
command  ffiven  for  tne  ertirpation  of  the  camivora  at 
the  time  fmen  the  more  peaceful  animals  had  just  been 
saved.  The  last  clause  bterally  is  ...  at  ^  hand  of 
fMOi,  ai  the  hand  of  one  that  is  his  hrothery  wiU  I 
require  the  soul  of  man.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  avenger  ol^^  blood.  The  near  kinsman  is  here 
the  murderer,  and  the  commandment  requires  that  even 
such  an  one  should  not  be  spared. 

W  By  man  .  .  .—This  penalty  of  life  for  life  is 
not  to  be  left  to  natural  law,  but  man  himself,  in  such 
a  manner  and  under  such  safegUArds  as  the  civil  law 
in  each  country  shall  order,  is  to  execute  the  Divine 
command.  And  thus  protected  from  violence,  both  of 
nian  and  beast,  and  with  all  such  terrible  crimes  for- 
bidden as  had  jpolluted  Adam's  beginning,  Noah  in 
peace  and  security  is  to  commence  afresh  man's  great 
work  upon  earth. 

W  ly  behold,  I  establish  my  covenant  .  .  . 
The  covenant  between  God  and  man  is  thus  solemnly 
introduced  as  Elohim's  personal  act.  No  covenant  is 
mentioned  as  existing  between  Elohim  and  the  antedi- 
luvian world;  but  distinctly  now  there  is  a  step 
onward  in  all  respects,  and  man,  in  the  renovated  earth 
after  the  flood,  is  brought  nearer  to  God  by  being 
admitted  mto  covenant  with  Him.  And  not  only  is 
man  included  in  the  covenant,  but,  first,  those  animals 
which  had  been  with  Noah  in  the  ark ;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  had  not  been  admitted  there.  For  the 
words  of  verse '10  are:  ''From  all  that  go  out  of  the 
ark  unto  every  beast  of  the  earth"  (the  larger  world). 
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To  such  straits  are  those  reduced  who  hold  to  the 
theory  of  a  universal  deluge,  that  Kalisch  argues  that 
it  means  the  fish,  as  if  fishes  would  be  destroved  by  a 
second  flood  anv  more  than  they  were  by  {he  first. 
Plainly,  the  woros  imply  the  existence  of  a  larger  world- 
sphere  than  that  in  connection  with  Noah,  and  j^^ve 
tne  assurance  that  not  only  those  now  providentially 
preserved,  but  the  animab  everywhere,  shall  never 
again  be  in  danger  of  a  similar  exnnction. 

(12)  This  is  the  token  of  the  covenant.— Th» 
word  rendered  "token**  really  means  sian,  and  is  a 
term  that  has  met  with  vei^  unfortunate  treatment 
in  our  Version,  especially  in  the  New  Testament, 
where— as,  for  instance,  in  St.  John's  Gk)spel — ^it  is  too 
frequently  translated  miracle.  Its  meaning  will  be 
best  seen  by  examining  some  of  the  places  where  it 
occurs:  «.a.,  G^en.  xvii.  11;  Exod.  iii.  12,xii.  18,  xiii.  16; 
Num.  xvu.  10;  Josh.  ii.  12;  Job  xxi.  29;  Pss.  Ixv.  8, 
IxxxvL  17,  cxxxv.  9 ;  Isa.  xliv.  25.  In  the  majority  of 
these  places  the  sign,  or  token,  is  some  natural  occur- 
rence, but  in  its  higher  meaning  it  is  a  proof  or  in- 
dication of  Gk)d's  mimediate  working.  On  proper 
occasions,  therefore,  it  will  be  supernatural,  because  the 
proof  of  Gk)d's  direct  agency  will  most  fitly  be  some  act 
such  as  God  alone  can  accomplish.  More  frequently 
it  is  something  natural.  Thus  the  sign  to  the  shep- 
herds of  ihe  birth  of  a  Saviour,  who  was  "  the  anointed 
Jehovah  **  (Lulra  ii.  11),  was  their  finding  in  a  manger 
a  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  a  thing  of  tho 
most  simple  and  ordinary  kind.  We  may  dismiss,  then, 
all  such  curious  speculations  as  that  no  rain  fell 
before  the  flood,  or  that  some  condition  was  wanting^ 
necessary  for  producing  this  glorious  symbol.  What 
Noah  needed  was  a  guarantee  and  a  memorial  which, 
as  often  as  rain  occurred,  would  bring  back  to  his. 
thoughts  the  Divine  promise ;  and  such  a  memorial  was 
best  taken  from  the  natural  accompaniments  of  rain. 
We  may  further  notice  with  Maimonides  that  the 
words  are  not,  as  in  our  version, "  I  do  set,"  but  my  bow 
I  have  set  in  the  cloud :  that  is,  the  bow  which  God 
set  in  ^e  cloud  on  that  day  of  creation  in  which  He 
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This  i8  the  token  of  the  covenant)  which  i 
I  haye  established  between  me  and  all 
flesh  that  is  upon  the  earth. 

W  And  the  sons  pf  Noah,  that  went 
forth  of  the  ark,  were  Shem,  and  Ham, 
and  Japheth :  and  Ham  is  the  father  of 
^  Canaan.  <^>  These  are  the  three  sons 
of  Noah :  and  of  them  was  the  whole 
earth  overspread. 

W  And  Noah  began  tohesxt  husband- 
man, and  he  planted  a  vineyard :  ^^^>  and 
he  drank  of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken ; 
and  he  was  uncovered  within  his  tent. 
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^  And  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  saw 
the  nakedness  of  his  &ther,  and  told  his 
two  brethren  without.  <^)And  Shem 
and  Japheth  took  a  garment,  and  laid 
it  upon  both  their  shoulders,  and  went 
backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of 
their  father ;  and  their  faces  were  back- 
ward, and  tiiey  saw  not  their  father's 
nakedness.  ^^^  And  Noah  awoke  fix>m 
his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger 
son  had  done  unto  him.  (^>  And  he  said. 
Cursed  he  Canaan ;  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 


imposed  upon  air  and  water  those  laws  which  produce 
this  phenomenon,  is  now  to  become  the  siga.  of  a  solemn 
compact  made  with  man  by  God,  whereby  He  gives 
man  the  assurance  that  neither  himself  nor  his  works 
shall  ever  again  be  swept  away  by  a  flood. 

But  a  covenant  is  a  contract  between  two  parties; 
and  what,  we  may  ask,  was  the  nndertakinff  on  man's 
part  P  The  Talmud  enumerates  several  of  tha  chief 
moral  laws,  which  it  supposes  that  Noah  was  now 
bound  to  observe.  More  truly  it  was  a  covenant  of 
grace,  just  as  that  in  chap.  vi.  18  was  one  simply  of 
mercy.  What  then  might  have  been  granted  simply 
as  a  promise  on  God's  part  is  made  into  a  covenant, 
not  merelv  for  man's  greater  assurance,  but  also  to 
indicate  tnat  it  was  irrevocable.  Promises  are  revoc- 
able, and  their  fulfilment  may  depend  upon  man's 
co-agency;  a  covenant  is  irrevocable,  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  the  earth  again  be  destroyed  by  water. 

The  rainbow  appears  in  the  Chaldean  Oenesie,  but 
in  a  heathenish  manner . — 

*'  From  afar  the  great  goddete  (Istar)  at  her  approach 
Lifted  up  the  mighty  arches  (<.e.,  the  rainbow)  which  Ann 

had  created  as  hu  glory. 
The  crystal  of  those  godB  before  me  (i.e.,  the  rainbow)  never 
may  I  torgeL^—Chald,  Oen,,  p.  287. 

0»)  Ham  is  the  father  of  Canaan.— Though 
human  life  had  thus  begun  again  upon  a  firmer  footing, 
vet  evil  and  discord  were  soon  to  reappear,  tiiough  in  a 
milder  form.  No  brother  sheds  a  brother's  blood,  but 
in  the  next  feneration  sin  breaks  forth  afresh,  and  the 
human  family  is  disunited  thereby,  the  descendants  of 
Canaan  taking  the  ]plaoe  of  the  Gainites — ^without,  in. 
deed,  their  stnune  gifts,  but  nevertheless  as  a  race  fore- 
most in  trade  and  conmierce.  After  enumerating  the 
three  sons  of  Noah,  we  are  told:  "Of" — ^more  correctly, 
from — "them  was  the  whole  earth  oven^read,"  that  is, 
peopled, 

(20, 21)  iN'oah  began  to  be  an  husbandman.— 
Bather,  Noah,  being  a  husbandman  (Heb.,  a  man  of  the 
addmah),  began  to  plant  a  mneyard  Noah  had  always 
been  a  husbandman :  it  was  the  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
still  abundant  in  Armenia,  that  was  new.  Scarcely 
aware,  nerhaps,  of  the  intoxicating  qualities  of  the 
juice  which  he  had  allowed  to  ferment,  he  drank  to 
excess,  and  became  the  first  example  of  the  shameful 
effects  of  intemperance. 

(21)  He  was  uncoyered  is,  literally,  he  uncovered 
himself  It  was  no  accident,  but  a  wilful  breach  of 
modesW. 

(22, 2$  Ham  .  .  .  saw  .  .  .  and  tolcL— The  an 
lav  not  in  seeing,  which  might  be  unintenticmal,  but  in 
telling,  espedaJly  if  his  poipose  was  to  ridicule  his 
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father.  His  brothers,  with  filial  piety,  "take  a  gar- 
ment," the  loose  outer  robe  or  doak  enveloping  the 
whole  body,  and  with  reverent  delicacy  walk  lack- 
wards,  and  lay  it  upon  their  father's  person. 

W  Noah . . .  knew  what  his  younger  son  had 
done  unto  him. — Heb.,  his  son,  the  little  one.  This 
can  onl;^  mean  his  youngest  son.  So  it  is  applied  to 
Benjamin  in  chaps,  xlii.  34,  xliiL  29,  and  to  David  in 
1  Sam.  xvi.  11,  where  the  words  literally  are,  there  re- 
maineth  yet  Gie  little  one.  Now  Ham  was  not  the 
youngest  son,  but  Japheth ;  and  it  is  not  Ham  who  is 
cursed,  but  Canaan.  So  far  from  Ham  being  accursed, 
his  descendants  were  building  mightv  cities,  such  as 
Egyptian  Thebes,  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  were  reanng 
piuaoes,  digging  canals,  organising  governments,  and 
founding  empires  at  a  time  when  t^  descendants  of 
Japheth  were  wandering  over  Europe  with  no  better 
weapons  than  implement  of  flint  and  bone.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  curse  to  Ham  seems  to  have  been 
siup^ested  to  commentators  by  the  degradation  of  the 
Amcan  race  in  modem  times,  and  especially  by  the 
prevalence  of  negro  slavery :  but  anciently  the  converse 
was  the  case,  and  for  centuries  the  Egyptians,  a 
Hamite  race,  made  the  Israelites  serve  them. 

We  must  not  extend,  therefore,  to  Ham  the  curse 
pronounced  upon  Canaan.  But  what  had  Canaan  done 
to  deserve  it  P  Aathe  son,  the  little  one,W9S  not  Ham, 
so  certainly  it  was  not  Japheth,  but  probably  it  was 
Canaan.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  and  in 
Hebrew  "  son  "  is  occasional^  used  for  gprandson  (Gen. 
xxix.  5,  xxxi.  55),  and  so  he  might  he  described  as 
Noah's  voungest  son,  being  the  youngest  member  of 
his  family.  Origen  quot«s  a  tradition  Uiat  Canaan  was 
the  first  who  saw  Noah's  exposure,  and  that  he  told  it 
to  his  father.  Aben  Ezra  says  that  Canaan  had  done 
worse  than  mock,  though  the  Scripture  does  not  in 
words  reveal  his  crime.  With  some  such  surmise  we 
must  be  content;  and  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  '*  Noah 
awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  (Canaan)  his 
youngest  son  (or  grandson)  had  done  unto  him ;  and  it 
was  a  deed  so  shameless  that  he  said,  '  Cursed  be 
Canaan.' " 

(85)  Cursed  be  Canaan.— The  prophecy  of  Noah 
takes  the  form  of  a  poem,  like  Lamech's  boast  in 
chap.  iv.  In  it  Ham  is  passed  over  in  silence,  as 
though  his  unfilial  conduct,  recorded  in  verse  22,  made 
him  unworthy  of  a  blessing,  while  it  was  not  so  wicked 
as  to  bring  on  him  a  curse.  The  whole  weight  of 
Noah's  displeasure  falls  on  Canaan,  whose  degraded 
position  among  the  nations  is  thrice  innsted  upon. 

A  servant  of  servants.  That  is,  the  most  abject 
of  slaves.     This  was  fulfilled  in   the  conquest  of 
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<^  And  he  said, 
Blessed  he  the  Lord  God  of  Shem; 

and  Canaan  shall  be  ^  his  servant. 

(S7)Qod  shall  'enlarge  Japheth,  and 

he  shall  dwell  m  the  tents  of  Shem; 

and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 

^^)And  Noah   lived  after  the   flood 

three  hnndred  and  fifty  years.     ^^>  And 
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all  the  da3rs  of  Noah  were  nine  hnndred 
and  fifty  years :  and  he  died. 

CHAPTER  X.  —  W  Now  these  are 
the  generations  of  the  sons  of  Noah, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth :  and 
nnto  them  were  sons  bom  after  the 
flood. 


Canaftn  by  Joahua,  but  the  raoe  had  nevertheless 
a  great  future  before  it.  The  Hittites  were  one 
of  the  foremost  nations  of  antiquity,  and  the  Sido- 
nians,  Tyrians,  and  Phconicians  were  such  famous 
traders,  thai  Ganaanite  is  in  our  version  translated 
mercha$U,^  without  even  a  note  in  the  margin  (e.a,, 
Prov.  zxxi.  24).  But  the  whole  race  was  enslaved  oy 
one  of  the  most  terrible  and  degrading  forms  of 
tdolatiy,  and  as  Shem's  blessing  is  religious,  so  possibly 
IS  Canaan's  curse.  Leuormant  OCanual  of  Ancient 
History  of  the  East,  ii.  219)  savs  ox  their  religion,  "  No 
other  people  ever  rivalled  them  in  the  mixture  of 
bloodshed  and  debancherv  with  which  they  thought  to 
honour  the  Deity."  He  also  quotes  Creuzer,  who  says, 
"  The  Ganaanite  religion  silenced  all  the  best  feelin^fsof 
human  nature,  degraded  men's  minds  by  a  superstition 
alternately  cruel  and  profligate,  and  we  may  seek  in 
vain  for  any  influence  for  gwA  it  could  have  exercised 
on  the  nation." 

W  Blessed  be  Jehov ah.~The  greatness  of  Shem's 
blessing  is  shown  by  its  taking  the  form  of  a  hymn  of 
praise  to  Jehovah,  the  personal  Qod ;  and  the  patri- 
arch's fervent  outburst  of  thanksgiving  was  a  presage 
of  the  hallelujahs  that  were  to  arise  unto  God  from  Si 
mankind  for  the  birth  of  that  son  of  Shem  in  whom  all 
nations  were  to  be  blessed.  The  following  words 
should  be  translated.  And  let  Canaan  he  their  servant, 
the  servant  both  of  Shem  and  Japheth.    (See  mamn-) 

<27)  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth.~First,  the  Deity 
is  here  Elohim,  following  upon  Jehovah  in  tiie  preced- 
ing verse,  and  that  with  extraordinary  exactness. 
J^ovah  has  never  been  the  special  name  of  the  Deitj 
worshipped  by  the  race  of  Japheth,  though  doubtless  it 
is  the  Greek  Zetu  and  the  Latin  Jove.  But  it  soon 
became  the  proper  title  of  God  in  covenant  with  the 
raoe  of  Shem.  It  is  ]^ainly  impossible  to  divide  this 
most  ancient  poem  into  lEilohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections, 
and  the  theory,  however  plausible  occasionally,  fails  in 
a  crucial  place  like  this.  Next,  there  is  a  play  upon 
the  name  of  Japheth,  or  rather,  YepheUh,  ourtranslatbrs 
having  made  toe  same  mistake  as  in  changing  Hebel 
into  Abel.  The  Hebrew  is  Yapheth  Elohim  VYepheth, 
"  God  enlarge  the  enlarger  "  (not  "  God  shall  enlarge  "). 
While,  then,  it  is  the  fipeeial  blessing  of  Shem  that 
through  him  the  voice  of  thanksgiving  is  to  ascend  to 
Jehowi,  the  God  of  grace ;  it  is  Elohim,  tiie  God  of 
nature  and  of  the  universe,  who  gives  to  Japheth  wide 
extenflion  and  the  most  numerous  posterity.  If  the 
most  ancient  civilisation  and  the  earliest  empires  in 
Egypt  and  on  the  Tigris  were  Hamite,  ttie  great  world- 
powers  of  history,  the  Chaldean,  the  Medo-Fersian, 
the  Greek  and  Roman,  the  Hindoo,  were  all  of  Japhetic 
orunn,  as  are  also  the  modem  rulers  of  mankind. 

He  ahall  dwell  in  the  tente  of  Shem.-HPRather, 
let  him  dweU),  In  one  sense  Shem  now  dwells  in 
the  tents  of  Japheth :  for  the  Jews,  the  noblest  re^- 
sentatives  of  Shem,  dwell  dispersed  in  Aryan  countries ; 
and  except  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  once  Cushite,  the 
Shendtea  have  no  home  of  their  own.    But  the  religious 
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privileges  of  their  race  now  belong  to  the  f amilv  of 
Japheth.  Carried  by  Jewish  missionaries,  like  St.  Paid, 
throughout  the  Roman  world,  they  have  become  the 
property  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Aryan  raoe ; 
ana  thus  Japheth  takes  possession  of  the  tents  which 
by  right  of  primogeniture  belonged  to  Shem.  For  "  to 
dwell  in  the  tento  of  Shem  "  is  not  so  much  to  share 
them  as  to  own  them;  and  if  the  Jews  retain  some 
degree  of  faith,  it  has  lost  with  them  all  expansive 
power;  while  the  right  interpretation  of  their  Scrip- 
tures, and  as  well  the  maintenance  as  the  propagation 
of  the  religion  of  their  Messiah,  are  now  in  the  nands 
of  the  descendants  of  Japheth.  Yet  Shem  does  not 
lose  all  pre-eminence :  for  again  we  read — 

Canaan  shall  be  his  servant  (rather,  thevr),-^ 
If  Shem  lose  the  foremost  place  of  primogeniture,  he  is 
still  a  brother,  and  Canaan  but  a  slave. 

m  AU  the  days  of  Noah.— While  Noah  at. 
tained  to  the  same  age  as  the  antediluvian  patriarchs, 
d50  years,  human  life  was  fast  diminishing.  The  whole 
life-time  of  Shem  was  600  years ;  that  of  Peleg,  a  few 
generations  afterwards,  only  239.  After  him  only  one 
man,  Terah,  is  described  as  living  more  than  200  years, 
and  of  his  age  there  is  great  doubt.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xi. 
32.)  Thus  before  S&m's  death  the  age  of  man  was 
rapidly  shortening,  and  things  were  settling  down  to 
that  condition  in  which  they  are  set  before  us  in  pro- 
fane literature. 

X. 

The  Ethnological  Table  (chape,  x.  1— xi.  9). 

These  are  the  generations  (the  tolMth)  of  the 
sons  of  Noah«~-l£e  importance  of  this  "  table  of  the 
nations"  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated;  and  while 
numerous  exceptions  were  taken  only  a  few  years  ago 
to  manv  of  its  details,  the  vast  increase  of  human 
knowlec!^  in  recent  times  has  proved  not  merelv  its 
general  credibility,  but  the  truth  of  such  startiing  facts 
as  the  possession  bv  the  raoe  of  Ham  not  only  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  but  of  the  country  on  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Its  position  is  very  remarkable.  It 
stands  at  the  end  of  grand  traditional  records  of  the 
mighty  past,  but  belongs  to  a  period  long  subsequent, 
giving  us  a  picture  of  the  division  of  the  worla  at  a 
time  when  nations  and  kingdoms  had  become  settled, 
and  their  boundaries  fixed ;  and  it  couples  this  with  the 
confusion  of  tongues,  difference  of  language  being  the 
great  factor  in  this  breaking  up  of  tSe  human  race. 
Now,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  not  a 
genealog^cad  table.  It  concerns  peoples,  and  not  indi- 
viduals, and  no  names  are  mentioned  which  were  not 
represented  by  political  organisations.  Generally  even 
the  names  are  not  those  of  men,  but  of  tribes  or  nations. 
We  must  also  beaor  in  mind  that  tit  works  backwards, 
and  not  forwards.  Taking  the  nations  at  some  par- 
ticular time,  it  groups  them  together,  and  clasfllfies 
them  according  to  tiie  line  to  which  they  belonged. 

As  regards  the  order,  it  begins  with  Japheth,  the 
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(^ «The  sons  of  Japheth ;  Qomer,  and 
Magog,  and  Madai,  and  Jayan,  and 
Tnbal,  and  Meshech,  and  Tiras.    ^')  And 
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the  sons  of  Qomer ;  Ashkenaz,  and  Biph- 
ath,  and  Togarmah.  ^^>And  the  sons 
of  Jayan;  Bliriiah,  and  Tarahish,  Elttim, 


yonngvet  son — for  nerer  was  there  »  tnuulation  more 
opposed  to  the  nndeviatixiff  mle  of  such  sentences  than 
that  of  our  rersion  in  chap.  x.  21.  ''  Shem  .  .  .  the 
brother  of  Japheth  the  elder/'  instead  of  "  Shem,  the 
elder  brother  of  Japheth."  But  Japheth  is  here  placed 
first  because  so  litUe  was  known  ox  the  nations  sprung 
from  him.  It  gives,  moreoyer,  the  mere  first  division 
into  main  lines,  and  then,  in  spite  of  the  grand  future  that 
awaited  his  descendants,  it  dismissefl  them  in  brief 
haste  to  their  homes  on  the  Black  and  Mediterranean  seas. 
It  next  takes  Ham.  Now,  Ham  was  to  the  family  of 
Noah  what  Cain  was  to  that  of  Adam :  first  in  idl 
worldly  accomplishments,  last  in  all  the  sifts  of  piety. 
Settling  u^on  the  Nile,  the  Tigris,  and  Euphrates,  his 
progeny  raised  n]p  mighty  cities,  while  the  Japhet^tes 
were  wandering  m  burbarous  hordes  over  Europe,  and 
the  Shemites  were  pasturing  ilieir  cattle  upon  the  chalk- 
downs  of  Syria ;  whence,  nevertheless,  they  soon  came 
to  do  battle  with  the  Bbonites  for  the  possession  of 
Mesopotamia.^  Of  the  Hamites,  it  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Quiaan,  but  as 
it  mentions  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  as  still  standing,  the 
document  must  be  prior  to  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  those  cities,  eif^hteen  centuries  and  more  before 
Christ ;  while,  as  it  describes  the  Canaanites  as  even 
then  in  possession  of  F^estine,  and  as  formed  into 
tribes  in  much  the  same  way  as  just  before  the  time  of 
Moses,  it  b  evident  that  a  much  longer  period  must 
have  elapsed  between  the  flood  and  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham than  is  supposed  in  the  ordinaiy  chronology  put 
in  the  margin  A  our  BiUes.  As  the  fine  of  Shem  was 
to  be  traced  in  subsequent  ioldoth^  it  is  not  carried 
down  so  far  as  that  of  Ham,  but  stops  at  a  great 
dividing  line,  at  which  the  family  breaks  up  into  ^e 
race  of  Joktan  and  that  of  Peleg.  To  the  former  it 
ascribes  thirteen  nations,  while  the  race  of  Peleg  is  left 
for  future  histories.  The  names  (^  the  Joktanite  tribes 
also  indicate  the  lapse  of  a  lengthened  period  of  time, 
as  they  abound  in  Arabic  peculiarities. 

a)  fithem.  Ham,  and  JaphBtfau— This  is  the  un- 
deviating  arrangement  of  the  Uiree  brothers.  (SeeNote 
oca  chaps,  iz.  24,  x.  21.) 

(^)  The  Bons  of  Japheih.— Of  these,  seven  main 
divisions  are  enumerated,  some  of  which  are  subse- 
quently sub-divided;  they  are — 

1.^  Gomer,  whose  name  reappears  in  the  Cim- 
merians. Their  original  settlement  was  between  Magog 
and  Madai,  that  is,  between  the  Scythians  and  the 
Modes.  After  remaining  some  time  on  the  Caspian 
and  Black  Seas,  on  which  latter  they  have  left  their 
name  in  the  Crimea,  apowerful  branch  of  them  struck 
across  the  centre  of  Russia,  and,  skirting  the  Baltic, 
became  the  Cimbri  of  Denmark  (whence  the  name  of 
the  Chersonesns  Cimbrica,  given  to  Jutland),  the  Cymry 
of  Wales,  &e.  Qenerally  they  are  the  race  to  which  the 
name  is  given  of  Celts. 

2.  Magog.  The  Scjrthians,  who  once  possessed  the 
country  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Rus- 
sians are  their  modem  representatives,  being  descended 
from  the  Sarmatians,  a  Scythio  race,  with  a  small 
admixture  of  Median  blood. 

3.  Madai.  The  Modes,  who  dwelt  to  the  south  and 
south-west  of  the  Caspian.  Mada,  in  the  Accadian 
language,  means  land,  and  it  was  in  the  Median  ter- 
ritory ttiat  Kharsak-Kurra, "  the  mountain  of  the  East," 


was  situated,  on  which  the  Accadians  believed  the  ark 
to  have  rested,  whence  possibly  Media  took  its  name, 
being  <*  the  land ''  above  all  others  (CluM.  Qen^  p.  196). 

4.  Javan,  that  is,  Ionia,  the  land  of  the  Greeks. 

5.  Tubal.  The  Tibweni,  on  the  south-east  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

6.  MeahiBoh.   The  Moschi,  a  people  of  Colchis  and 

7.  Tiras.  According  to  Josephus  and  the  Tamun, 
the  Thracians.  Other  races  have  been  suggested,  but 
this  is  probably  right;  and  as  the  Getae,  the  ancestors 
of  the  Qoths,  were  Thracians,  this  would  make  the 
Scandinavian  race  the  modem  renresentatives  of  Tiras. 

In  this  enumeration  the  race  of  Japheth  is  described 
as  occupying  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  the  countries  to  the 
west  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  thence  northward 
to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Subsequently  it  spread 
abug  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
over  all  Europe.  But  though  unnoticed  by  the  writer, 
its  extension  was  equally  remarkable  towards  the  east. 
Parthia,  Bactria,  the  Punjab,  India,  are  equally 
Japhethite  with  Qermany,  Greece,  and  Rome ;  and  in 
Sanscrit  literature  the  Ajryan  first  showed  that  genius, 
which,  omitting  the  greatest  of  all  books,  the  ftmitic 
Bible,  has  made  this  race  the  foremost  writers  in  the 
world. 

(8)  Gomer  has  three  main  divisions : — 

1.  AfllikenaSy  a  region  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Armenia  (Jer.  fi.  27),  mence,  following  the  course  of 
Japhethite  migration,  the  race  seems  to  have  wandered 
into  Germany.  The  derivations  are  all  most  uncertain ; 
but  the  Jews  call  the  Germans  Ashkenarites,  and  are 
probably  right. 

2.  Biphath,  in  1  Chron.  i.  6,  is  called  Diphath  (see 
Dodanim,  below).  Hipbath  is  probably  right,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  KiphsBan  Mountains  (the  Car- 
pathians P)  are  the  people  meant.    They  were  Celts. 

3.  Togarmah.    Ccvtainly  Armenia. 
W  Javan  has  four  main  divisions : — 

1.  lgli«>i«.ii,  a  maritime  people  of  Greece.  Traces  of 
the  name  occur  in  Aeolis  and  in  Elis,  a  district  of  the 
Peloponessus.  Some  boldly  identily  with  Hellas.  The 
isles  of  Elidiah  are  mentioned  in  llzek.  xxvii.  7. 

2.  TanhiBh.  At  so  early  a  period  this  could  scarcely 
be  Tartessus,  but  is  more  nrobaUr  the  Tyrseni,  or 
Tyrrheni,  a  race  once  {mwerfnl  in  Itidv,  Corsica,  Sar- 
dinia, and  finally  in  Spain.  Pttibably  Tartessus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  in  Spain,  was  founded  by 
them,  and  took  from  them  its  name.  At  this  time  they 
were  apnarently  a  small  tribe  of  the  Javanites ;  but 
while  Eushi^  followed  the  sea-coast  and  colonised 
Greece,  Tarahish  took  a  course  so  far  inland  to  the 
north  of  the  Danube  that  it  did  not  reach  the  sea 
until  it  had  come  to  the  northern  districts  of  Italy. 

3.  Kittim.  A  plural,  like  Madai.  The  Kittim  were 
a  maritime  race,  wno  colonised  Cyprus,  the  chief  city  of 
which  was  Kitium,  and  probably  other  islands  and 
coast-districts  of  the  Mediterranean.  There  was  a 
Kitium  also  in  Macedonia;  and  Alexander  b  called 
King  of  the  Kittim  in  1  Mace.  i.  1. 

4.  Dodanim,  Another  plural.  The  right  rea^ng 
is  probably  Rodanim,  as  in  many  MSS.  in  1  Chron.  i.  7, 
and  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  Samaritan  here.  R  and 
D  are  so  constantiy  interchanged  in  proper  names, 
owing  to  the  similarity  of  their  shape,  that  no  depen- 
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and  Dodanim.  ^^^j  these  were  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their 
lands ;  eyery  one  after  his  tongue,  after 
their  families,  in  their  nations. 

(«)  «  And  the  sons  of  Ham;  Cnsh,  and 
Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan.  <7>  And 
the  sons  of  Cush;  Seba,  and  Havilah, 
and    Sabtah,  and  Baamah,  and    Sab- 
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techah :  and  the  sons  of  Baamah ; 
Sheba,  and  Dedan.  <^)  And  Cush  begat 
Nimrod :  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
in  the  earth.  <^>  He  was  a  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lobd:  wherefore  it 
is  said,  Even  as  Nimrod  the  mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lobd.  <^^)  And  the 
beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  ^  Babel, 


denoe  can  be  placed  upon  the  reading.     The  Bodamm 
would  be  the  Bhodians. 

(5)  Isles  of  the  Gtontiles.— The  word  rendered 
*'  isles  "  means  any  martHme  region.  As  there  were  no 
Grentiles  at  this  tune,  the  phrase  should  be  translated 
*'  the  coast-lands  of  the  nations." 

(6)  Ham. — Many  derire  this  word  from  a  Hebrew 
root,  and  explain  it  as  signifying  hot,  atmbwmt,  and  so 
swarthj.  Japheth  they  connect  with  a  word  signifying 
to  he  fair;  and  so  Ham  is  the  progenitor  of  dark  races, 
Jimheth  of  those  of  a  fair  complexion,  whUe  the  oHye- 
coloured  spring  from  Shem.  More  probably  it  is 
Chemi,  the  old  name  of  Egypt,  "  the  land  of  Hun " 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  51),  called  by  Plutarch  Chemia^  and  was 
taken  from  the  black  colour  of  the  soil. 

The  Hamites  are  grouped  in  four  principal  divi- 
sions:— 

1.  Cush.  Aethiopia,  but  not  that  of  Africa,  but  of 
Ana.  The  home  of  the  Gushites  was  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  where  Nimrod  raised  them  to  great  power. 
Thence  they  spread  into  the  southern  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  and  crossing  the  Bed  Sea  at  a  later  date,  colo- 
nised Nubia  and  Abyssinia.  In  the  Bible  Gush  is 
watered  by  the  Gihon  (Gea  ii.  13) ;  and  Zipporah,  the 
wife  of  Moses,  and  daujghter  of  apriest  of  Mraian,  is  in 
Num.  xiL  1  called  a  Cuahite.  Their  high  rank  in  old 
time  is  marked  by  the  place  held  by  them  in  the  IHad 
of  Homer. 

2.  Mizraim.  Egypt.  In  form  the  word  is  a  dual* 
and  may  point  to  the  oiyiBion  of  the  country  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt.  If  we  choose  to  interpret  a  Hunite 
word  by  a  sSbrew  root,  it  may  signify  the  narrowed 
land,  but  it  is  safer  to  leave  these  woros  tiU  increased 
knowled^  shall  enable  us  to  decide  with  some  security 
upon  their  meaning.  For  the  ancient  name  of  SGzraim 
see  Terse  6,  and  for  its  extent  see  verse  14.  From  the 
study  of  the  skuUs  and  bodies  of  a  Iftigo  number  of 
mummies  Bru^fsch-Bey  in  his  recent  history  has  come 
to  the  eondusion  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  did  not 
bekmg  to  any  African  race,  but  to  the  great  Caucasian 
family,  "  but  not  of  the  Pelasgic  or  Semitic  branches, 
but  A  a  third,  Gushite."  He  adds  that  the  cradle  of 
the  Egyptian  nation  must  be  sought  in  Gentral  Asda. 

8.  Fnut.    The  Lybians  of  North  Africa, 
i.  Canaan.    See  Note  on  verses  15 — 19. 

(7)  Sons  of  Cush.— Of  Gush  there  are  five  sub-divi- 
flioofl,  of  which  one  is  again  parted  into  two.    lliese  are — 

1.  Seba. — ^The  name  at  this  time  of  an  Arabian 
tribe,  which  subsequently  migrated  into  Africa,  and 
settled  in  Meroe,  which,  according  to  Josephus,  still 
bore  in  his  days  this  ajpnellation.  They  also  left  their 
name  on  the  eastern  siae  of  the  Bed  Sea,  not  far  to 
the  north  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Muideb. 

2.  Hayilah,  upon  the  river  Pison  (chap.  ii.  11), 
was  undoubtedly  a  reffion  of  Arabia,  situated  probably 
upon  the  Persian  Qulf .  Havilah  is  again  mentioned 
in  verse  29. 

8.  Sabtah.— Probably  Hadramaut^  in  Arabia  Felix. 
(See  Note  on  verse  26.) 


4.  Baamahy  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  divided  into 
Dedan  upon  the  south-west  and  Sheba  in  the  centre, 
while  Havilah  lay  upon  the  north-west  side.  Of  these, 
Sheba  subsequently  rose  to  fame  as  the  kingdom  of  the 
Himyarite  Arabs. 

5.  Sabtechah.— Apparently  still  more  to  the  south 
of  Dedan,  but  placed  by  some  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 

golf. 
Thus,  then,  at  the  time  when  this  table  was  written 

the  southern  half  of  Arabia  was  Gushite,  and  a  swarthy 

race  of  men  is  still  found  there,  especially  in  Yemen 

and  Hadramaut^  far  darker  than  the   bght   brown 

Arabians.     Mig^ting  from  place  to  place  along  the 

sea-shore,  the  passage  of  the  Gushites  mto  Nubia  and 

Abyssinia  was  easy.    But  their  chief  home  was,  at  this 

period,  in  Mesopotamia,  and  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 

have  now  revealed  their  long  struggle  there  witn  men 

of  the  race  of  Shem. 

(8)  CuBh  begat  Nimrod.— This  does  not  mean 
that  Nimrod  was  tiie  son  of  Gush,  but  only  that  Gush 
was  his  ancestor.  In  the  days  of  Nimrod  population 
had  become  numerous,  and  whereas  each  tnbe  and 
family  had  hitherto  lived  in  independence,  subject  only 
to  tiie  authority  of  the  natural  head,  he  was  able,  by 
his  personal  vigour,  to  reduce  several  tribes  to  obedience, 
to  prevail  upon  them  to  build  and  inhabit  cities,  and  to 
consolidate  them  into  one  body  politic. 

He  began  to  be  a  mighty  one.— Heb.,  gibhor= 
warrior.   (See  Note  on  chap.  vi.  4.)    The  LXX.  translate 

Sant,  whence  in  f^ble  Nimrod  is  identified  with  the 
rion  at  the  Greeks,  in  Hebrew  Gheeil,  and  in  Arabic 
Jabbar ;  but  this  identification  is  entirely  fanciful,  as 
is  probably  the  idea  that  he  is  the  Izdubar  of  the  Ghal- 
dean  legends  {Chald,  QenesU^ia,  321).  Following  the 
unschoiarlike  method  of  explaining  Hamite  names 
by  Hebrew  roots,  commentators  interpret  Nimrod  as 
meaning  reM;  but  the  Biblical  narrative  speaks 
rather  in  his  commendation,  and  the  foolish  traditions 
which  blacken  his  reputation  date  only  from  the  timo 
of  Josephus.  Mr.  Sayce  connects  his  name  with  the 
Accadian  town  Amarda  {Chald,  Oen,fjD,  191). 

(9)  He  was  a  mighty  hunter.— when  men  were- 


still  leading  a  pastoral  life,  and  were  but  poorly  armed, 
the  war  witii  wild  beasts  was  a  most  important  and  dan- 

ferous  occupation.  Probably  from  single  combats  with 
erce  animals,  Nimrod,  now  recognised  as  a  public 
benefactor,  was  led  to  organise  hunts  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  so,  like  Bomulus,  became  the  chief  of  a  band 
of  the  most  spirited  and  vigorous  shepherds.  With 
their  aid,  he  next  undertook  the  more  serious  duty  of 
introducing  order  and  rule  among  men  who  had  hitherto 
lived  in  scattered  groups  without  control,  and  without 
the  means  of  suppressing  feuds  and  of  punishing  deeds 
of  violence. 

Before  the  Lord.— A  strong  superlative.  (Gomp. 
chap.  xiii.  13.) 

(10)  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom.— Nimrod's 
empire  began  with  the  cities  enumerated  in  this  verse, 
ana  thence  extended  into  Awyria,  as  is  mentioned  in 
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spread  of  the  Kingdom 
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qfNmrod. 


and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar.  (u)  Out  of  that  land 
^  went  forth  Asshnr,  and  bnilded  Nine- 
veh, and  'the  ciiy  Behoboth,  and  Calah, 


1  Or.  fe«  tPMil  Old 
taX/oAMtnTia. 


9  Or.  tk«  MrMte  9f 
flUetty. 


<^)  and  Besen  between  Nineveh  and  Ca- 
lah :  the  same  is  a  great  citv.  ^^  And 
Mizraim  b^;at  Lncom,  and  Anamim, 
and  Lehabim,  and  Naphtohim,  <^^^  and 


verse  11.  ilist,  tlieii»  he  eetabHshed  bis  soveieigntj 
''  in  the  land  of  Slmuur : "  that  is,  in  Babylonia,  the  lower 
portion  of  Mesopotamia,  as  distinguished  from  Assyria, 
the  upper  portion.  It  is  called  Bwnvrixi  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions.  In  Micah  v.  6  Babylonia  is  called  "  the 
land  of  l^imrod."    His  cities  there  were  four. 

BabeL— That  is,  Bah-xli,  "  the  gate  of  God,"  the 
literal  translation  in  Asflvrian  of  its  preyious  Accadian 
name,  Oa-dimirra  (Chald.  Oen,,  p.  1^).  In  chap.  zi.  9 
the  word  is  deiisiyely  derived  from  a  Hebrew  root 
meaning  eonfunon,  because  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 
there. 

Jgrech.— "  At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Izdubar 
legends,  the  great  city  of  the  south  of  Babylonia  was 
Urak,  called  m  Genesis  Erech"  (Chald.  Gen,,  p.  192). 
It  was  rayaged  by  Kudur-nankhunte,  king  of  Elam, 
in  the  year  b.c.  2280,  according  to  an  inscription 
of  Assurbanipal  (b.c.  670).  It  lies  about  thirty  leagues 
to  the  south-east  of  Babylon,  and  is  now  called  Warka. 
Erom  the  numerous  mounds  and  remains  of  coffins  dis- 
covered there,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  early 
burial-place  of  the  Ass^an  kings.  (See  also  Bawlin- 
son's  Ancient  Monarchiee,  i.,  pp.  18, 156.) 

Accad. — ^Tlus  name,  wMcn  was  meaningless  fifty 
years  affo,  is  now  a  household  word  in  the  mouth  of 
AssyrioTogers ;  for  in  decipheriuK  the  cuneiform  litera- 
ture it  was  found  that  many  of  de  works,  especially  in 
the  library  of  Sargon,  were  translations  from  an 
extinct  language;  and  as  these  were  deciphered  it 
gradually  became  eyident  that  before  any  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Semitic  stock  had  entered  Chaldea 
it  had  been  peopled  by  the  Accadians,  a  black  race, 
who  had  been  "the  builders  of  its  cities,  the  in- 
ventors of  the  onneif  orm  system  of  writing,  and  the 
founders  of  the  culture  and  dviUsation  afterwards 
borrowed  by  the  Semites  "  (Chckld.  Oen.,  p.  19).  This 
Sargon,  who  was  king  of  A^an^,  in  Babylonia,  about 
B.C.  1800,  is  of  course  a  mfEerent  person  from  the 
Ninevite  Sargon  mentioned  in  Isa.  xx.  1,  who  also 
was  the  founder  of  a  noble  library  about  B.o.  721; 
and  as  the  Accadian  lang^a^  was  already  in  his 
days  passing  away,  this  earlier  or  Babylonian  Sar- 
gon caused  translations  to  be  made,  especially  of 
those  works  in  which  the  Accadians  haa  recorded 
their  astronomical  and  as^logical  obseryations,  and 
placed  them  in  his  library  at  Agan^.  Preyiously 
also  "  Semitic  translations  of  Accadian  works  had 
been  made  for  the  library  of  Erech,  one  of  the 
earliest  seats  of  Semitic  power"  (Ibid,  p.  21).  Mir. 
Sayce  places  the  conquest  of  Shinar  by  the  Semites  at 
some  period  two  or  three  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  thus  the  founding  oi  these  cities  and 
the  empire  of  the  Accadians  g^oes  back  to  a  still  more 
remote  date,  especially  as  the  straggle  between  them 
and  their  conquerors  was  a  yery  pr^onged  one  (Ibid, 
p.  20). 

Calneh.~The  Calno  of  Isa.  x.  9,  where  the  LXX. 
read,  "  Haye  I  not  taken  the  region  above  Babylon 
and  Khahmn^,  where  the  tower  was  built  P  "  It  was 
thus  opposite  Babylon,  and  the  site  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  (see  Chald.  Oen„  p.  75,  and  Note  on  chap.  xi.  9). 
The  other  place  suggested,  Ctesiphon,  is  not  in  Shinar, 
but  in  * 


(11,  u)  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Aashiir.— 
So  the  LXX.,  Syriao,  and  Vulg. ;  but  the  Targum  and 
most  modem  anuiorities  right^  translate,  "  Out  of  that 
land  he  went  forth  into  Assyria."  We  have  hare  no- 
thing to  do  witii  Asshur  the  son  of  Shem  (see  verse  22), 
but  are  occupied  with  Nimrod  and  the  Hamites,  who, 
after  firmly  establishing  themselyes  in  Babylonia,  sub- 
sequentiy  extended  their  influence  nortiiwara.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  prove 
that  the  sonuiem  portion  of  Mesopotamia  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Accadians,  while  in  Assyria  they  came  at  an 
early  date  into  collision  with  the  Shemites,  who  drove 
them  back,  and  ultimately  subjugated  them  every, 
where.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  this  spread 
of  Hamite  dyitisation  northwara  was  the  work  of 
Nimrod  personally ;  if  done  by  his  successors,  it  would* 
in  Biblical  language,  be  ascribed  to  its  prime  mover. 

The  Assyrian  cities  were : — 

1.  Nineveh. — So  happily  situated  on  the  Tigris  that 
it  outstripped  the  more  ancient  Babylon,  and  for  cen- 
turies  even  held  it  in  subjection. 

2.  The  oity  Behoboth.  —  Translated  by  some 
Behoboih-Ir,  but  with  more  probability  by  others,  "  the 
suburbs  of  the  dty :"  that  is,  of  Nineveh,  thus  denoting 
alr^Mly  the  greatness  of  that  town. 

3.  CalalL— A  city  rebuilt  by  Assur-nator-pal,  the 
fatiier  of  Shalmaneeer,  and  interesting  as  one  of  the 
places  where  the  Assyrian  kings  established  libraries 
(Chald.  Oen.,  p.  26).  'Ae  ruins  are  still  called  Nimroud. 

4.  Besen.— The  "  spring-head."  Of  this  town  no- 
thing certain  is  known.  Canon  Bawlinson  places  it  at 
Selamiyah  (Ane.  Man.,  i.  204),  a  large  yillage  half-way 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah.  As  the  yast  ruins  scat- 
tered throughout  Mesopotamia  are  those  of  Assyrian 
buildings,  fiesen,  though  "  a  gi^  city "  in  Hamite 
times,  might  easily  pass  into  olmvion,  if  never  rebuilt 
by  the  ccmquerors. 

0^*1^  With  Mizraim  are  connected  seven  inferior 
African  races,  the  names  of  which  are  given  in  the 
plural,  namely : — 

1.  The  Ludim. — There  were  two  races  of  this  name: 
one  Semitic,  descended  from  Lud,  the  son  of  Shem 
(verse  22),  and  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixyi.  19 ;  the  other 
Hamite,  and  subject  to  the  Pharaohs  (Jer.  xlri.  9;  Ezek. 
XXX.  5).  They  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  Nile  valley, 
but  their  exact  position  is  unknown. 

2.  The  Anamim.— SInobel  eiyes  some  reasons  for 
supposing  this  race  to  have  inhabited  the  Delta. 

B.  The  Lehabim.— Probably  the  sfune  as  the  Lubim 
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of  2  Chron.  xii.  3,  xyi.  8;  Dan. xi.  43 ;  Nahum iii.  9.  Their 
home  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Delta. 

4.  TheNaphtahim.—Knobel  explains  these  as ''the 
people  of  Phthah,  the  deity  worshipped  at  Memphis." 
If  so,  they  were  the  true  Egyptians,  as  Egypt  is  Kah- 
Fhthah, "  the  land  of  Phthah,  or  more  correctly,  accord- 
ing to  Canon  Cook,  Ai-Capth.  (See  Note  on  Capthorim.) 

5.  The  Fathrusim.— People  of  Pathros,  or  Upper 
Egypt.  According  to  Canon  Cfook,  Pa-t-res  means  *'  the 
land  of  the  south.^' 

6.  The  Casluhim.— Probably  the  people  of  Cassioti8» 
a  mountainous  district  to  the  east  of  Pelusium. 

7.  The  Fhilistim.— The  word  Philistine  means  emi- 
grant, and  is  translated  alien^  foreigner,  by  the  LXX. 
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of  Canaan, 


Pathrosim,  and  Cadnhim,  (out  of  whom 
<»iue  Philisidm,)  and  Caphtorim.  (^)And 
Oanaan  begat  ^  Sidon  his  firstborn,  and 
Heth,  ^^  and  the  Jebosite,  and  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Girgasite,  ^^)  and  the 
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Hivite,  and  the  Arldte,  and  the  Sinite, 
(IB)  and  the  Arvadite,  and  the  Zemarite, 
and  the  Hamathite:  and  afterward 
were  the  families  of  the  Canaanites 
spread  abroad.     <^>  And  the  border  of 


We  are  here  told  that  they  came  into  Paleatixie  as 
colonists  from  the  Casliihim ;  but  in  Jer.  xlyii.  4,  Amoe 
iz.  7,  they  are  described  as  a  colony  from  Oaphtor. 
Probably  the  first  Philistine  settlers  in  Qerar  (Gren. 
Txvi.  1),  and  in  the  towns  conquered  by  Jndah  (Judjofes 
i.  18),  were  Caslnchiane ;  but  afterwards,  at  the  tune 
when  they  straggled  with  Israel  for  empire,  in  the 
days  of  Samson,  Eli,  and  Saul,  there  nad  been  a 
«econd  and  larger  immigration  from  Crete.  As 
they  seem  to  have  spoken  a  Semitic  tongne,  they 
haa  apparently  adopted  the  langnage  of  the  Canaanites 
among  whom  they  had  settlecC  and  especiaDy  of  the 
Avim  (Dent.  ii.  23).  The  objection  to  their  being  of 
^^tian  anfin,  brought  from  their  neglect  of  the  rite 
<yf  circnmcision,  has  but  little  weight.  The  Israelites 
all  but  discontinued  it  (Josh.  v.  6),  and  colonists  escaped 
from  the  dominion  of  the  priests  might  gladly  dispense 
with  such  a  custom.  There  is  also  much  reason  for 
beHeving  that  the  institution  of  circumcision  in  Egypt 
was  of  a  date  subsequent  to  this  emigpration. 

8.  The  Caphtorun  are  f^enerally  connected  with 
Orete,  but  Egyptologers  denve  the  name  from  Kah- 
Phthah,  '*  the  liuid  of  Phthah."  According  to  this,  the 
Caphtorim,  like  the  Naphtnhim,  woula  have  been 
true  ^m^tians,  and  the  Delta,  with  Memphis,  for 
iheir  capital,  would  have  been  their  original  home. 
The  need  of  expansion,  joined  to  the  seafaring 
habits  leamt  on  the  shores  of  the  Delta,  may  easily 
have  led  them  to  colonise  Crete,  while  others  of 
the  race  were  goukg  as  settlers  into  Palestine.  It  is 
irorth  notice  tmkt  while  Cyprus  and  Rhodes  are  given 
io  ibe  sons  of  Javan  (verse  4),  no  mention  is  there 
made  of  Crete. 

It  is  plain  from  this  survey  that  Mizraim  at  this 
time  was  not  of  very  great  extent,  these  seven  tribes 
being  confined  to  the  unds  closely  bordering  on  the 
Delta  and  the  upper  part  of  the  i^ile  valley.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  great  city  A  Thebes 
had  as  T^  come  into  existence. 

0^—^  Canaan.— The  meaning  of  this  name  is  nn- 
-certain,  as,  most  probably,  it  is  a  Hamitic  word:  if 
•derived  fKnn  a  Semitic  root,  it  may  mean  the  lowland. 
Though  the  Canaanites  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue  at  the 
tune  when  we  find  them  in  Palestine,  yet  the  assertion 
of  the  Bible  that  they  were  Hamites  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  profane  writers,  who  say  that  their  original 
home  was  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  had  prooBibly 
been  driven  thence  by  the  pressure  of  Semitic  races, 
with  whose  language  they  nad  thus  already  become 
familiar;  and  when,  fartlier,  they  found  a  Semitic 
people^  thinly  spread  over  Palestine,  they  may,  while 
absorbing  them,  have  been  confirmed  in  the  use  of  their 
ionffue.  So,  subsequently,  Abraham  save  up  Syriac 
for  Hebrew ;  and  though  these  are  kin£ed  dialects,  yet 
they  are  often  remote  enough  from  one  another  (see 
Gen.  xxxi.  47).  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  character 
•of  the  Canaanite  religion  and  thought  was  Hamitic,  and 
while  they  were  active  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  in 
culture  far  in  advance  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  they 
cave  their  alphabet,  they  were  intensely  sensuous  in 
their  worship  and  voluptuous  in  their  manners.  They 
«ie  divided  into  eleven  tribes,  namely.-— 


1.  Sidon.  —  This  is  remarkable  as  bein^  the  only 
town  mentioned  in  the  account  either  of  Mzraim  or  of 
Canaan.  All  the  rest  are  apparently  the  names  of 
tribes  still  wandering  about ;  and  thus  we  gain  a  clearer 
idea  both  of  the  antiquity  of  this  early  record,  and 
also  of  the  j^reat  advance  made  by  Nimrod  in  founding 
so  many  cities.  Sidon,  situated  on  the  sea-shore,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  Tyre,  became  thus  early  a  settled 
community  and  the  seat  of  social  life,  because  of  its 
advantages  for  fishing  (whence  its  name  is  derived), 
and  also  for  commerce. 

2.  Heth.— The  Kheta,  or  Hittites,  a  powerful  race, 
whose  langnage  and  monuments  have  recently  become 
the  object  of  careful  study.  They  seem  subsequently  to 
have  possessed  not  only  Syria,  but  a  large  portion 
of  Asia  Minor.   (See  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  3,  5.) 

3.  The  Jebufldte.  —  This  race  held  the  territory 
afterwards  occupied  by  Benjamin,  and  retained  Jeru- 
salem until  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6—9.  See 
Note  on  chap.  xiv.  18.) 

4.  The  Amorite.  — Or  rather,  Ihnariie,  that  is, 
mountaineer.  Next  to  the  Kheta,  or  HittitM,  they 
were  the  most  powerful  race  in  Palestine,  holding  the 
hill  country  of  Judea,  where  they  had  five  kiiLrsTj  osh. 
X.  5),  and  a  large  district  on  the  eastern  sicfo  of  the 
Jordan  (2  Sam.  ix.  10). 

5.  The  Girgasite.— Mentioned  in  Josh.  xxiv.  11, 
but  otherwise  unknown. 

6.  The  Hiyite.— At  Sichem  (chap,  xxxiv.  2),  at 
Gibeon  (Josh.  ix.  7),  and  near  Hermon  and  Lebanon 
(Josh.  XL  3;  Judges  iii.  3). 

7.  The  Arkite.— Also  in  Lebanon. 

8.  The  Sinite.^A  small  tribe  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

9.  The  Arvadite.— A  more  important  people,  in- 
habiting the  island  Aradns. 

10.  The  Zemarite.— ^An  obscure  people,  inhabiting 
Samyra,  in  Phcanicia. 

11.  The  Hamathite  whose  city,  Hamath,  was 
the  capital  of  Northern  Syria.  It  was  situated  on  the 
river  Orontes,  and  though  called  Epiphaneia  by  the 
Macedonians,  still  retains  its  ancient  name.  The  Kheta 
subsequently  gained  the  supremacy  at  Hamath,  and 
had  their  capital  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Canaan- 
ites spread  abroad.— This  may  mean  either  that 
they  spread  inwards,  or  may  refer  to  the  numerous 
colonies  of  the  Tjiians  on  the  Mediterranean.  WhUe 
in  Babylonia  the  Hamites  are  described  as  black,  this 
branch  was  called  Phoenicians,  from  their  ruddy  colour, 
in  contrast  with  the  oUve-coloured  Semitic  stock.  As 
they  came  by  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  their  earliest 
setuement  was  on  the  coast,  and  thus  Sidon  is  called 
"  the  first-bom  "  of  Ham.  Thence  they  advanced  into 
the  interior,  and  though  few  in  number,  absorbed  by 
their  superior  culture  uie  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  it 
b  probably  this  expansion  inwurds  which  is  here  re- 
ferred to. 

(19, 20)  The  border  •  .  .—The  boundaries  given 
are  Sidon  in  the  north,  Gerar  and  GiuBain  the  south  and 
south-west,  and  thence  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  only 
I  Lasha  known  is  a  place  famous  for  its  hot  springs  on 
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ofShem^ 


the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon,  as  thou 
comest  to  Gerar,  tuito  ^  Gaza ;  as  thou 
goesty  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  and 
Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha. 
(«»  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham,  after  their 
families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their 
countries,  and  in  their  nations. 

<^)  Unto  Shem  also,  the  father  of  all  the 
children  of  Eber,  the  brother  of  Japheth 
the  elder,  even  to  him  were  cMld/ren  bom. 
(29  The  •  children  of  Shem ;  Elam,  and 
Asshur,  and  ^Arphaxad,  and  Lud^  and 
Aram.  <^^  And  iiie  children  of  Aram ; 
Uz,  and  Hul,  and  Gether,  and  Mash. 


1  Heb.,  AxuK 


a  1  Chron.  1. 17. 


iHebniiriMieUkatf 


8Hob.flMak. 


b  1 0hron.  1.  Vk 


(^)  And  Arphazad  begat  ^  Salah ;  and 
Salah  begat  Eber.  <25)  b^^^  ^j^^  Eber 
were  bom  two  sons :  the  name  of  one* 
was  Peleg ;  for  in  his  days  was  the  earth 
divided;  and  his  brother's  name  was^ 
Joktan.  <^>  And  Joktan  begat  Almodad^ 
and  Sheleph,  and  Hazarmaveth,  and 
Jerah,  <^^  and  Hadoram,  and  Uzal,  and 
Diklah,  (^)  and  Obal,  and  Abimael,  and 
Sheba,  <^>  and  Ophir,  and  Havilah,  and 
Jobab :  all  these  were  the  sons  of  Jok- 
tan. ^*^)And  their  dwelling  was  fi^m 
Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar  a 
mount  of  the  east.     (^^>  These  are  the 


the  east  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Thoug:h  the  PhcenicianB  znay 
have  occupied  this  town  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  it 
conld  not  haye  been  one  of  their  bonndaries,  so  that  it  is 
probably  some  ^lace  destroyed  in  the  conynlsion  which 
overthrew  the  cities  of  the  plain.  We  must  notice  also 
that  while  Sidon  is  given  as  the  northern  limit,  both 
Aradus  and  Hamath  were  considerably  above  it.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  both  the  Arvadite  and  the 
Hamathite  were  still  wandering  tribes  without  settle- 
ments  when  this  table  was  drawn  up. 

(^-23)  Shem  .  •  .  the  brother  of  Japheth 
the  elder.  —  Really,  ike  elder  brother  of  Japheth, 
Though  the  rules  of  Hebrew  fiprammar  will  admit  of  no 
other  rendering,  it  is  remarkable  that  both  the  Syriac 
and  the  Yul^.  make  the  same  mistake  as  our  own 
version.  In  aesignating  Shem  as  "  the  faiher  of  aU 
the  children  of  £ber,''^ attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  descendants  of  Peleg,  his  elder  son,  are  omitted 
from  this  table,  and  reserved  for  the  TSldoth  Shem.  (See 
chao.  zi.  10.) 

The  nations  descended  from  Shem  were : — 

1.  Elam.— Accordinjgf  to  Mr.  Sarce  (Ohald,  Oen., 
p.  196), "  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Elam  were  a  race 
closely  allied  to  the  Accadians,  and  spread  over  the 
whole  ranflre  of  countary  which  stretched  from  the 
southern  snores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  GuU." 
But  just  as  the  Semitic  Asshur  expelled  a  Hamite  race 
from  Assyria,  so  another  branch  of  this  conquering 
family  occupied  Elymais.  It  is  now  called  Ohuzistan, 
and  was  the  most  easternlv  of  the  countries  occupied 
by  the  Semites.  But  see  Excursus  to  chap.  xiv.  on  the 
conquests  of  the  Elamite  Chedorlaomer. 

2.  Asshur. — ^This  Semitic  stock  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  to  settle  on  the  TUgnB,  as  the  Handtes  were 
the  first  to  settle  on  the  Euphrates.  Finally,  as  we  have 
seen  (verse  11),  they  conquered  the  whole  country. 

3.  Arphaxad. — ^Heb.,  Arpachahad.  We  may  dis- 
miss  the  idea  that  he  was  connected  with  the  region 
called  Arrapachitis,  for  this  correctly  is  Aryapaks^ta, 
"  the  land  next  the  Arvans."  Beally  he  appears  as  the 
ancestor  of  Eber  and  the  Joktanite  Arabs. 

4.  Lud.— Probably  the  Indians,  who,  after  various 
wanderings,  settled  in  Asia  Junor. 

5.  Aram. — ^As  Asshur  means  plain,  so  Aram  means 
highland.  It  was  orig^inally  the  name  of  the  Lebanon 
ranges,  and  thus  Damascus  is  called  Aram  in  2  Sam. 
viii.  5.  Subsequently  the  race  so  extended  itself  as  to 
possess  Mesopotamia,  a  lowland  country,  but  called,  as 
early  as  Gen.  xxiv.  10, "  Aram  of  the  two  rivers.**  The 
greatness  of  Aram  will  be  best  seen  by  examining  those 
places  in  our  version  where  Syria  and  Syrian  are 
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rooken  of,  and  which,    in   the  Hebrew,   are  really^ 
Aram. 

To  the  Aramssan  stock  belonged  also  four  outlying* 
dependencies — (1)  Uz,  the  land  of  Job,  a  district  ia 
the  northern  ^aj^  of  Arabia  Deserta;  (2)  Hul  and 
(3)  Gather,  regions  of  which  nothing  is  faoiown ,-  and  {A} 
Mash,  a  desert  re^on  on  the  western  side  of  tiie 
Euplmtes  (Chald.  uen,,  p.  276). 

(»}  Arphaxad  begat  Salah.— Heb.,  Shelah,  Th» 
rest  of  the  chapter  is  devoted  to  gMng  an  account 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs,  who  formed 
only  one,  apparently,  of  the  races  sprung  from  Ar* 
phaxad,  as  in  this  table  even  the  Hebrews  are  omitted, 
although  Eber*s  birth  is  {^ven  with  the  view  of 
showing  that  the  nght  of  raimogeniture  belonged  not 
to  JoMan,  but  to  Eber.  The  name  Arohaxad,  as  we* 
have  seen  (verse  22),  at  present  defies  ail  enilanation.. 
For  the  rest,  see  the  ToUoth  Shem,  chap.  xi.  10—26. 

(85)  Peleg;  for  in  his  days  was  the  earth 
divided.— This  may  refer  to  the  breaking  up  of  th» 
race  of  Shem  into  separate  nations,  which  severalhr 
occupied  a  distinct  region ;  and  so,  while  Joktan  tooK^ 
Arabia,  and  in  course  of  time  expelled  the  Hamites 
from  that  country,  Asshur,  Aram,  and  Peleg  occupied 
the  regions  on  the  north  and  north-west.  But  as  Peleg, 
according  to  the  TSldoth  Shem,  was  bom  only  101 
years  after  the  flood,  Noah's  family  could  scarcely  hav» 
multiplied  in  so  short  a  time  to  as  many  as  500  people  ; 
and  Mr.  Cyril  Graham  considers  that  the  name  refers 
to  ''the  first  cutting  of  some  of  those  canals  which 
are  found  in  such  numbers  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates."  This  is  made  more  probable  by  the  fact 
that  Peleg  in  Hebrew  means  waier-eourse, 

(2S-S1)  Joktan.—**  The  little  one,"  as  being  a  younger 
son.  Of  the  thirteen  divisions  of  his  fanmy,  few  are 
of  any  importance,  tiiough  several  of  the  names  are 
curious  from  their  connection  with  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage. The  Joktanite  couniiy  was  Arabia  Eelix,  or 
Yemen,  and  as  the  people  led  a  pastoral  life  without 
founding  cities,  the  traces  of  their  tribal  names  are  in> 
significant  Those  worth  noting  are  Almodad,  because 
it  has  the  full  form  of  the  article,  retained  m  Al  ia 
Arabic,  but  shortened  in  Hebrew  inte  Ha,  Hazarma- 
veth, **  the  court  of  death,"  so  called  because  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  ite  climate,  is  now  Hadramaut.  Abi- 
mael means  **the  father  of  Mael."  While  in  Hebrew 
and  Syriac  men  took  the  name  of  their  father,  in 
Arabic  they  often  tfJce  the  name  of  a  son,  with  Aim  or 
Abi  (**  father  of")  prefixed.  Sheba,  the  renon  after- 
wardis  famous  for  ite  commerce  and  ite  wealui  of  spices 
and  precious  stones.    A  Sheba  also  occurs  among  the 
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430118  of  Shem,  after  their  families,  after 
iheir  tongues,  in  their  lands,  after  their 
nations. 

<^>  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons 
of  Noah,  after  their  generations,  in  their 
nations :  and  by  these  were  the  nations 
•divided  in  the  earth  after  the  flood, 

CHAPTER  XI.— (i>  And  « the  whole 
-earth  was  of  one  ^  language,  and  of  one 
^speech. 


a  wild,  la  ft. 


1  Hcb^  Vp. 


9  Heb.,  leord*. 


8  Ueb.tamaHaaid 
to  kit  neighbour. 


4  Heb.,  6iini  them 


<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they 
journeyed  from  the  east,  that  they 
found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar;  and 
they  dwdt  there.  (^  And  'they  said  one 
to  another,  Gk)  to»  let  us  make  brick, 
and  ^bum  them  throughly.  And  they 
had  brick  for  stone,  and  slime  had  they 
for  morter.  (^^  And  they  said.  Go  to, 
let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven ;  and  let  us 
make  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered 


Tftoe  of  Ham  (see  Tone  7).  Ophir :  the  name,  probably, 
at  fint  of  »  difltriet  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  but  aiterwardB 
.^Ten  to  some  port  in  India  or  Ceylon,  from  some 
fimcied  similarity.  Havilah :  some  oonmientators  oon- 
eider  tiiat  this  is  the  same  district  as  that  previously 
ooenpied  by  the  Gnshites  (verse  7) ;  others  argne  that 
^the  two  Havilahs  are  distinct,  and  that  this  is  the 
i^on  called  Ohawldn,  in  Northern  Yemen.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  Hamites  possessed  this 
•conntry  prior  to  its  being  occupied  by  the  Joktanites. 

(38)  Alter  their  generaaons.~Heb.,  aceordina 
io  their  TOldSih.  This  makes  it  probable  that  each 
^iMaxd]j  preserved  in  some  way  an  historical  record  of  its 
^descent;  and  as  this  table  is  called  the  Toldoth  of  the 
8cne  of  Noah,  it  was  probably  formed  by  a  comparison 
<d  nnmerons  ToldSlh,  each  showing  the  descent  of 
Tarions  members  of  the  three  great  families  into  which 
-the  sons  of  Noah  were  diYideo. 

XI. 

(1)  The  whOiO  earth.— That  is,  a2Zm(mJ(»fu2.  After 
^ving  the  connection  of  the  yarions  races  of  the  then 
Inown  world,  consisting  of  Armenia,  the  regions 
watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Arabian 
peninsola,  the  Nile  valley,  with  the  districto  closely 
bordering  on  the  Delta,  Palestine,  the  Levant,  and  the 
Islands  of  Oypms,  Rhodes,  and  Oreto;  with  Lud  on 
his  journey  to  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Japhethites  break- 
ing their  way  into  Europe  through  the  country  between 
the  Caspan  and  the  Black  Sea :  after  this,  we  so  back 
•io  the  reason  of  this  dispersion,  which  is  found  in  the 
-confusion  of  tongues. 

Of  one  lanpiagey  and  of  one  8peech.~Lite. 
rally,  of  one  lip,  and  of  words  one:  that  is,  both  the 
pronunciation  and  the  vocabulary  were  identical.  As 
regards  this  primitive  language,  whereas  but  a  few 
years  ago  the  oilEerences  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the 
•Semitic  tongues  were  regarded  as  irreconcilable,  recent 
inquiries  tend  to  show  tiwt  both  have  a  common  basis. 

w  As  they  jonmeyed.— The  wordlitorally  refers 
to  the  pulling  up  of  the  tent-pegs,  and  sets  the  human 
family  oef ore  us  as  a  band  of  nomads,  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  and  shifting  their  touts  as  their  cattle 
needed  fresh  pasture. 

From  the  east.— So  all  the  vereions.  Mount 
Ararat  was  to  the  north-west  of  Shinar,  and  while  so 
lofty  a  mountain  could  not  have  been  the  spot  where 
the  ark  rested,  yet  neither  could  any  portion  oz  Armenia 
•or  of  the  Carduchian  mountains  be  described  as  to  the 
east  of  Babylonia.  The  Chaldean  legends  make  the 
ark  rest  on  Mount  Nixir,  or  Elwend,  on  the  east  of 
Assyria;  and  though  Axaani  may  possibly  signify 
Aryaverta,  "  Holy  I^d,"  yet  the  transference  of  the 
name  from  Elwend  to  Armenia  is  not  easily  explicable. 
Moreover,  the   Bible   elsewhere   seems   to   point  to 
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Armenia  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race.  Most  modem 
commentatore,  therefore,  tranalato  eaatward,  and  such 
certainlv  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  chap.  xiii.  11, 
where  also  the  versions,  excepting  our  own,  render  ^om 
theeaeL 

Land  of  Shinar.--See  on  chap.  x.  10.  The  whole 
of  Ghaldea  is  a  level  plain,  and  the  soil  immensely  rich, 
as  it  is  an  alluvial  deposit^  which  still  goes  on  forming 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  the  rato  of  a  mile 
in  a  period  estimated  at  from  seventy  to  thirty  years 
(Bawfinson,  Ane.  Mon.,  i.  4).  A  strip  of  land  130 
miles  in  breadth  has  been  added  to  the  countrjr,  by  the 
deposit  of  the  earth  washed  down  by  the  Turris  and 
Euphrates,  since  the  time  when  Ur  of  the  Chaloees  was 
a  great  port. 

W  Let  lis  make  briok»  and  bom  them 
throughly.— Heb.,  for  a  burning.  Bricks  in  the 
East  usually  are  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  and  this  pro* 
duces  a  sufficiently  durable  building  material.  It 
marks  a  great  progress  in  the  arte  of  civilisation  that 
these  nomads  had  £amed  that  clay  when  burnt  becomes 
insoluble;  and  their  buildiufrs  with  ''slime,"  or  native 
pitch,  for  cement  would  be  virtually  indestructible.  In 
fact,  Mr,  Layard  says  that  at  Birs-Nimroud  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  detach  the  bricks  one  from  another, 
as  the  cement  by  which  they  were  united  was  most 
tenacious  {Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  499). 

W  A  tower,  whose  top  may  reaoh  unto 
heayen«^The  Hebrew  is  far  less  hyperbolical .-  namely, 
iffhote  head  (or  top)  is  in  the  heavens,  or  skies,  like  the 
waUs  of  the  Canjumito  cities  (Deut.  L  28).  The  object 
of  the  builders  was  twofold :  first,  they  wished  to  have 
some  central  beacon  which  might  g^de  them  in  their 
return  from  their  wanderings;  and  secondly,  they  had 
a  distinctly  Ambitious  object,  for  by  remaining  as  one 
nation  they  would  be  able  to  reduce  to  obedience  all 
the  tribes  now  pernetually  wandering  away  from  them, 
and  so  would  "  make  them  a  name."  We  may,  indeed, 
dismiss  the  silly  stories  of  Josephns  about  their  defi- 
ance of  God  and  Nimrod's  impiety,  and  the  purpose  of 
escaping  a  second  deluge,  for  all  which  there  is  not 
the  least  vestige  of  authority  in  the  sacred  record ;  but 
we  undoubted^  find  a  poliucal  purpose  of  preventing 
that  dispersion  of  mankind  which  G^  had  commanded 
(chap.  L  28),  and  of  using[  the  consequent  aggr^^tion  of 
population  for  the  attuning  to  empire.     There  was 

Erobably  some  one  able  aiS  ambitious  mind  at  the 
ottom  of  this  purpose,  and  doubtless  it  had  very  many 
advantages  -.  for  it  is  what  is  now  called  centralisation* 
by  which  tiie  individual  sacrifices  lus  righte  to  the 
nation,  the  provinces  to  the  capital,  and  small  nations 
are  bound  together  in  one  empire,  that  the  force  of  the 
whole  body  may  be  brought  to  bear  more  rapidly  and 
effectually  in  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  nation  or  of  the 
ruler,  as  the  case  may  be.    Nimrod's  efforte  at  a  later 
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abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
(^)  And  the  Lord  came  down  to  see  the 
city  and  the  tower,  which  the  children 
of  men  builded.  (^)  And  the  Lord 
said,  Behold,  the  people  is  one,  and  they 
have  all  one  language;  and  this  they 
begin  to  do :  and  now  nothing  will  be 
restrained  from  them,  which  tiiey  have 
imagined  to  do.  <^>  Go  to,  let  us  go 
down,  and  there   confound  their  lan- 


dr. 


1  That  to,  Oonfur 
turn. 


g^age,  that  they  may  not  understand 
one  another's  speech,  t^)  So  the  Lord* 
scattered  them  abroad  from  thence  upon, 
the  face  of  all  the  earth  :  and  they  left 
off  to  build  the  city.  W  Therefore  is 
the  name  of  it  called  'Babel;  because 
the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  lan- 
guage of  all  the  earth :  and  from  thence 
did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon 
the  face  of  all  the  earth. 


date  were  successful  (chap.  x.  10 — 12);  and  when  we 
remember  the  blood-stained  course  of  some  of  his  cities, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether,  with  all  its  present  ad- 
Tantages,  'this  centralisation  reallj  promotes  human 
happiness. 

(5—7)  The  Lord  oame  down.— The  narrative  is 
given  in  that  simple  anthropological  manner  usual  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  which  so  clearly  sets  before  us 
God's  loving  care  of  man,  and  here  and  m  chap,  xviii.  21 
the  equity  of  Divine  justice.  For  Jehovah  b  described 
as  a  mighiy  king,  who,  hearing  in  His  upper  and 
heavenly  dwelling  of  man's  ambitious  purpose,  deter- 
mines to  go  and  inspect  the  work  in  person,  that  having 
seen,  be  may  deal  with  the  offenders  iustly.  He  views, 
therefore,  "  the  ciiy  and  the  tower ; '  for  the  city  was 
as  important  a  portion  of  their  purpose  as  the  tower, 
or  even  more  so.  The  tower,  which,  no  doubt,  was  to 
be  the  citadel  and  protection  of  the  dtv,  was  for  the 
latter's  sake  to  give  the  people  a  sense  of  strength  and 
security.  Having,  then,  inspected  the  tower  and  the 
dty  nestling  round  it,  the  Deitv  a£Bnns  that  this  cen- 
tnuisation  is  iniurious  to  man's  best  interests,  and  must 
be  counteracted  bjr  an  opposite  principle,  namely,  the 
tendency  of  mankind  to  make  constant  changes  in 
language,  and  thereby  to  break  up  into  different  com- 
munities, kept  permanently  apart  by  the  use  of  different 
tongues.  At  present  "it  is  one  people,  and  there  is 
one  Up  to  all  (d  them,  and  this  is  what  they  begin  to 
do,"  &c.  Already  there  are  thoughts  among  tl^m  of 
universal  empire,  and  if  thus  the  spread  of  mankind  be 
hindered,  and  its  division  into  numerous  nations,  each 
contributing  its  share  to  the  nrog^ress  and  wel^iie  of 
the  world,  oe  stonped,  man  will  remain  a  poor  debased 
creature,  and  will  fail  utterly  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  placed  u^n  earth.  "  Gk> 
to,"  therefore,  He  says,  in  ironv  of  their  twice  repeated 
phrase,  "  we  will  go  down,  ana  make  their  speech  un- 
mtellipble  to  one  another."  Now,  though  tnere  is  no 
assertion  of  a  miracle  here,  yet  we  may  well  believe 
that  there  was  an  extraordinary  quickening  of  a  natural 
law  which  existed  from  the  nrst.  This,  however,  is 
but  a  secondary  question,  and  the  main  fact  is  tiie  state- 
ment that  the  Divine  means  for  counteracting  man's 
ambitions  and  ever-recurring  dream  of  universu  sove- 
reignty is  the  law  of  diversity  of  speeoh.  In  ancient 
times  there  was  little  to  counteract  this  tendency,  and 
each  cit^r  and  pettj  district  had  its  own  dialect,  and 
looked  with  animosity  upon  its  neighbours  who  differed 
from  it  in  pronunciation,  if  not  in  vocabulary.  In  the 
present  day  there  are  counteracting  influenoes;  and 
great  communities,  by  the  use  of  the  same  Bible  and 
the  possession  of  the  same  classical  literature,  may 
long  continue  to  speak  the  same  language.  In  days 
also  when  commumcation  is  so  easy,  not  only  do  men 
travel  much,  but  newspapers  and  serials  published  at 
the  centre  are  dispersed  to  the  most  distant  portions 
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of  the  world.  In  old  time  it  was  not  so,  and  probably 
Isaiah  would  not  have  been  easily  understood  thirty 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  nor  Demosthenes  a  few  leM^e» 
from  Athens.  Without  books  or  literature,  a  fittle 
buid  of  families  wandering  about  with  their  cattle,  with 
no  communication  with  other  tribes,  would  quickly 
modiff  both  the  grammar  and  the  pronunciation  of 
their  language ;  and  when,  after  a  year  or  two,  they  re- 
visited tiie  tower,  they  would  feel  like  foreigners  in  tho 
new  city,  and  quickly  depart  with  the  determination 
never  to  return.  And  to  tnis  day  diversity  of  langna^ 
is  a  powerful  factor  in  keeping  nations  wart,  or  m 
preventing  portions  of  the  same  kingdom  nom  agree- 
ing heartuy  toffether.  And  thus  at  Babel  the  first 
attempt  to  bind  the  human  family  into  one  whol» 
came  to  an  ignominious  end. 

(8)  The  Lord  (Jehovah)  scattered  them  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  fletce  of  all  the  earths 
and  they  left  off  to  build  the  city.— The  ten- 
dency  of  men,  as  the  result  of  a  growing  diversity 
of  limguage,  was  to  separate,  each  mbe  homing  int^- 
course  ovlj  with  those  who  spake  their  own  oialect; 
and  so  the  Divine  pnrpose  of  occupying  the  world  wa» 
carried  into  effect,  whue  the  project  of  this  amlntious 
knot  of  men  to  hold  mankind  together  was  fmstoated, 
and  the  building  of  their  tower  ceased. 

(9)  Therefore  ia  the  name  of  it  called  Babel. 
— Babel  is,  in  Aramaic,  Bab-el,  the  gate  of  Ood,  and  in 
Assyrian,  Bab-ili  (chap.  x.  10).  It  is  strange  that  any  one 
should  have  deriiied  the  word  from  Bab-Bel,  the  gate  of 
BeZ,  for  there  is  no  trace  that  the  second  fr  was  ever  doublea; 
moreover,  Bel  is  for  Baal;  and  though  we  Westema 
omit  the  strong  guttural,  because  we  cannot  pronounce- 
it,  the  Orientals  would  preserve  it.  El  is  the  regular 
Semitic  word  for  God — ^in  Assyrian,  Hi ;  in  Arabic,. 
Hah ;  in  Syriac,  Aloho.  So  far  from  diminishing,  this, 
increases  the  force  of  the  Scriptural  derivation.  Man 
calls  his  prmected  dty  Bab-el,  the  aaie — ^that  is,  the 
court— 0/  God;  Qua  calls  it  Baoble;  for  in  idl 
languages  indistinct  and  confused  speech  is  represented 
by  the  action  of  the  lips  in  ]9roducing  the  sound  of  h. 
l?ne  exact  Hebrew  word  for  this  was  bdlbal — ^the  Greek 
verb,  bambaino;  the  Latin,  balbutio;  and  a  man  who 
stammered  was  called  b€Ubue,  The  town,  tiien,  keep» 
its  first  name,  but  with  a  contemptuous  meaning  attached 
to  it ;  just  as  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xzv.  25)  may  really  have- 
had  his  name  from  the  nabla,  or  harp,  but  from  tne  day 
that  his  wife  gave  it  a  contemptuous  meaning  Nairn 
has  signified  only  folly. 

The  Ba^lonian  legends  are  in  remarkable  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew  narrative.  They  represent  the  build- 
inff  of  the  tower  as  impious,  and  as  a  sort  of  Titanic 
at&mpt  to  scale  the  heavens.  This  means  that  the  work 
was  one  of  vast  purpose ;  for  there  is  something  in  the 
human  mind  which  attaches  the  idea  of  unpie^  to  all 
stupendous  undertakings,  and  the  popular  feeling  i» 
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ao) « These  are  the  generations  of 
Shem :  Shem  was  an  hundred  years  old, 
and  begat  Arphazad  two  years  after  the 
flood :  <^>  and  Shem  lived  after  he  begat 
Arphaxad  five  hundred  years,  and  b^at 
sons  and  daughters.  <^>  And  Arphaxad 
lived  five  and  thirty  years,  and  be- 
gat Salah:  <^)  and  Arphaizad  lived 
after  he  begat  Salah  four  hundred  and 
three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. (^^)  And  Salah  lived  thirty  years, 
and  begat  Eber:  ^>  and  Salah  lived 
after  he  begat  Eber  four  hundred  and 
three  years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, ^^>  *  And  Eber  lived  four  and 
thirty  years,  and  begat  '  Peleg :  (^^^  and 
Eber  Uved  after  he  begat  Peleg  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years,  and  begat 
sons    and   daught^.      (^And   Peleg 
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lived  thirty  years,  and  begat  Beu: 
(19)  and  Peleg  uved  after  he  TOgat  Beu 
two  hundred  and  nine  years,  and  begat 
sons  and  daughters.  ^^>  And  Beu 
lived  two  and  thirty  years,  and  be- 
gat '  Serug :  (^i)  and  n^i^  Uved  after 
he  begat  Serug  two  hundred  and  seven 
years,  and  begat  sons  and  daughters. 
W  And  Serug  lived  thirty  years,  and 
begat  Nahor :  (®>  and  Serug  lived  after 
he  begat  Nahor  two  hundr^  years,  and 
begat  sons  and  daughters.  <^>And 
Nahor  lived  nine  and  twenty  years,  and 
begat  •  Terah :  (^)  and  Nahor  lived  after 
he  begat  Terah  an  hundred  and  nine- 
teen years,  and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. <*)  And  Terah  lived  seventy 
years,  and  /begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran. 


always  one  of  r^<^emg  at  their  failure.  The  gods  there- 
fore deetr^  at  ni^t  what  the  bnildera  had  wronght  by 
day;  and  fiiuJly^^el,  ''the  father  of  the  gods,"  con- 
founds their  ian^oa^^.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very 
word  nsed  here  is  haUd  (or  perhaps  hMdh),  and  thus  the 
meaning  of  "eonfosion"  wonla  attach  to  the  word 
egnally  in  the  Assyrian  as  in  the  Hebrew  language 
(Chald.  Gen.,  p.  166). 

One  question  remains :  Was  the  tower  of  Babel  the 
temple  of  Bel  destroyed  by  Xerxes,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Babylon?  or  was  it  the  tower 
of  Borsippa,  the  site  of  whidi  was  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, about  two  miles  to  the  south  P  This  tower  was 
the  observatory  of  the  Chaldean  astronomers,  and  its 
name,  according  to  Oppert,  means  "  the  tower  of  lan- 
guages." We  incline  to  the  belief  that  this  ruin,  now 
called  the  Birs-Nimrud,  was  the  original  tower,  and  that 
the  temple  of  Bel  was  a  later  construction,  belong- 
ing to  the  pahny  times  of  the  Chaldean  monarchy. 
An  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Sayce,  ChcUd, 
Gen.,  pp.  169,  170,  and  in  BawHnson,  Anc.  Mon.,  L 
12,  21,  &c. 

Thb  T6li>6th  Shem. 

(10-28)  These  are  the  generations  of  Shem.-— 
Here  also,  as  in  chap.  ▼.,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
diveigence  between  the  statements  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
Samaritan,  and  the  Septuagint  texts.  According  to  the 
Hebrew,  the  total  number  of  years  from  Shem  to  the 
birth  of  Abram  was  390,  according  to  the  Samaritan, 
1,040,  and  according  to  the  LXX.,  1,270.  These  larger 
totals  are  obtained  oy  adding,  as  a  rule,  one  hundred 
▼ears  to  the  age  of  each  patriarch  before  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son,  and  the  TiXx.  also  insert  Cainan  between 
Arphaxad  and  Salah.  The  Tirtnal  agreement  of  two 
antnorities,  coming  from  such  different  quarters  as  the 
Samaritan  transcrmt  and  the  LXX.  version  is  remark, 
able,  but  scholars  nave  long  acknowledged  that  these 
genealogies  were  never  int^ded  for  chronological  pur- 
poses, and  that  so  to  employ  them  leads  only  &  error. 

Like  the  genealogr  of  »sth,  in  chap.  ▼.,  the  Toldoth 
Shem  also  consists  of  ten  generations,  and  thus  forms, 
aeeording  to  Hebrew  ideas  respecting  the  number  ten,  a 
perfect  representation  of  the  race.  With  the  exception  of 
Arphaxad  (for  whom  see  chap.  x.  22),  the  names  in  this 
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genealogy  are  all  Hebrew  words,  and  are  full  of  mean- 
ing.   Thus— 

Salah  means  mission,  the  sending  out  of  men  in 
colonies  to  occupy  new  lands. 

Eber  is  the  passage,  marking  the  migration  of  the 
head-quarters  of  the  race,  and  the  crossing  of  some 
great  obstacle  in  its  way,  most  probably  the  riyer 
Tigris.  With  this  would  begin  the  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  races  in  Mesopotamia. 

Felegy  division,  may  be  a  memorial  of  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Joktanite  Arabs  from  the  main  stem, 
but  see  Note  on  Chap.  x.  25.  Through  him  the  rights 
of  primogeniture  passed  to  the  Hebrews. 

"Asxi^  friendship,  seems  to  indicate  a  closer  drawing 
together  of  the  rest  after  the  departure  of  Joktan  and 
his  clan,  which  probably  had  been  preceded  by  dissen- 
sions. 

Serug,  inJteiiwining,  may  denote  that  this  friend- 
ship between  the  various  races  into  which  the  family  of 
Shem  was  by  this  time  divided  was  cemented  by  inter- 
marriage. 

Nahor,  panHng,  eamesi  struggle,  indicates,  most 
probably,  the  commencement  of  that  seeldng  after  a 
closer  communion  with  Grod  which  made  his  d^endants 
withdraw  from  contact  with  the  rest  and  form  a  separate 
community,  distingfuished  by  its  firm  hold  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  From  the  words  of 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  2)  it  is  plain,  not  only  that  idolatry 
was  g^erally  practised  among  the  descendants  of 
Shem,  but  that  even  Nahor  and  Terah  were  not  free 
from  its  influence.  Yet,  probably,  the  monotheism  of 
Abraham  was  preceded  by  an  effort  to  return  to  the' 
purer  doctrine  of  their  ancestors  in  Nahor's  time,  and 
the  gods  which  they  still  worshipped  were  the  teraphim, 
reguded  both  by  Laban  and  Rachel  (chap.  xxxi.  90, 34) 
as  a  kind  of  inferior  household  genius,  which  brought 
good  luck  to  the  family. 

Terahy  wandering,  indicates  the  commencement  of 
that  separation  from  the  rest  caused  by  religious  differ- 
ences, which  ended  in  the  migration  of  Abram  into 
Canaan. 

Li  Abram,  high-father,  we  have  a  prophetic  name, 
indicative  of  the  high  purpose  for  which  the  father  of 
the  faithful  was  chosen.  There  is  a  difficulty  about  the 
date  of  his  birth.    We  read  that  "  Terah  lived  seventy 
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<^  Now  these  wre  the  generations  of 
Terah :  Terah  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and 
Haran ;  and  Hanm  beg^t  Lot.  ^^>  And 
Haran  died  before  his  father  Terah  in 
the  land  of  his  nativity,  in  Ur  of  the 


Chaldees.  ^  And  Abram  and  Nahor 
took  them  wives :  the  name  of  Abram's 
wife  was  Sand;  and  the  name  of  Nahor's 
wife,  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran, 
the  fiEither  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  of 


years,  and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran ;  "  and  in 
verse  32  that "  the  days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and 
five  years."  But  St.  Ste]9hen  says  that  Terah  died  in 
Haran  before  Abram's  migration  (Acts  yii.  4),  and  in 
chap.  zii.  4  we  are  told  tmtt  Abram  was  seventy-five 
years  of  age  when  he  departed  from  that  country. 
Either,  them  ore,  Terah  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  years 
old  when  Abram  was  bom — and  Abram  was  a  younger, 
and  not  the  older  son — or  the  Samaritan  text  is  right  in 
making  the  total  age  of  Terah  a  hundred  and  f  or^-five 
years.  The  latter  is  probably  the  true  solution:  first, 
because  Nahor  died  at  the  aee  of  a  hundred  and  forty- 
eight,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Terah  so  long  out- 
lived him;  for  human  life,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
nrogressively  shortening  after  the  flood :  and  secondly, 
oecause  Abram,  in  chap.  zvii.  17,  speaks  of  it  as  almost 
an  impossibility  for  a  man  to  have  a  son  when  he  is  a 
hundrod  years  old.  Had  he  been  bom  when  his  father 
was  a  hundred  and  thirty,  he  could  scarcely  have 
spoken  in  this  way. 

The  T6li>6th  Tbsah. 

(^  Now  these  are  the  generations. — This 
iSldSth,  which  extends  to  chap.  xxv.  11,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  as  it  gives 
us  the  history  of  the  natriarch  Abraham,  in  mom 
Gk)d  was  pleased  to  li^  the  foundation  of  the  interme- 
diate dispensation  ana  of  the  Jewish  Church,  by  whose 
institutions  and  psalmists  and  prophets  the  fight  of 
true  religion  was  to  be  maintained,  and  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  coming  of  Christ.  But  though  Abraham 
IB  the  central  figure,  yet  the  nar^tive  is  called  the 
Toldoth  Terah,  juist  as  the  history  of  Joseph  is  called 
the  Toldoth  Jcuioh  (chap,  xxxvii.  2).  The  exj^anation  of 
this  is,  not  that  we  have  in  it  the  history  of  JLot,  and  of 
Moab  and  Ammon,  which  are  mere  subsidiary  matters ; 
but  that  it  connects  Abraham  with  tiie  past,  and  shows 
that,  through  Terah  and  the  iSldSth  which  ended  in 
him,  he  was  the  representative  of  Shem. 

Terah  begat  Abram. ^Commentators,  in  their 
endeavour  to  make  St.  Stephen's  assertion  in  Acts  vii.  4 
agree  with  the  numbers  of  the  Hebrew  text,  have  sup- 
posed that  Abram  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  that  the 
first  place  was  given  him  because  of  his  spiritual  pre- 
eminence. But  this  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  the  failure  of  tiie  attempt  to 
deprive  Shem  of  his  birthright  by  a  mistranslation  of 
c^p.  X.  21  confirms  Abram's  daim  to  the  same  prero- 
gative. 

(28)  Haran  died  before  hie  flather.->Heb.,  in 
the  presence  of  his  father.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  a  premature  death  caused  by  natural  decay. 

In  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.— Ur-Oa«dim.  A  flood 
of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  this  town  by  the  trans- 
lation of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  we  may 
regard  it  as  certain  that  Ur  is  now  represented  by  the 
mounds  of  the  city  of  Mugheir.  When  first  we  read  of 
this  cit^,  it  was  inbabited  By  a  population  of  Accadians, 
a  Turanian  race,  sprang  probably  from  an  early  offshoot 
of  the  family  of  Japheth;  but  in  course  of  time  it 
was  conquered  by  men  of  the  Semitic  family,  who  from 
thence  overran  the  whole  of  Shinar,  or  Babyl<nua,  and 


enelled  from  it  the  descendants  of  Cush.  Mr.  Sayce 
{Chald.  Oen,,  p.  20)  puts  this  conquest  at  some  very 
uncertain  date,  two  or  three  thousand  years  before 
Christ ;  but  tiie  establishment  of  a  powerrnl  monarchy 
under  a  king  named  Lig-Bagas,  and  the  consolidation 
under  his  sway  of  sevml  pstty  kingdoms,  into  which 
Chaldea  had  been  previously  split  up,  he  places  with 
some  confidence  at  3,000  years  before  the  Christian 
era  (ibid.,  p.  24).  Now,  uiere  are  in  our  museums 
inscribed  bricks  and  engraved  cylinders  actually  from 
the  library  of  Lig-Bagas,  and  we  leam  that  the 
Accadian  fiterature  was  still  older;  for  many  of  the 
works  found  at  Agan^  are  translations  from  it:  and 
thus  all  those  difficulties  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  art 
of  syllabic  writing  which  used  to  exist  when  men  had 
notmng  better  to  judge  by  than  Eg^tian  picture- 
writing  have  passed  away.  Abraham  migrated  from  a 
town  which  was  then  a  famous  seat  of  learning,  and 
where  even  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life  were 
recorded  on  tablets  of  terra-cotta.  Very  probably, 
therefore,  he  carried  with  him  bricks  and  cylinders 
inscribed  with  these  ancient  records.  We  are  no  longer, 
therefore,  surprised  at  the  striking  similarity  between 
the  narratives  in  tiie  Book  of  Genesis  prior  to  the  mi- 
gration of  Abraham  and  those  preserved  in  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions.  But  the  believer  in  inspiration 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  also  at  their  dissimilari^.  The 
cuneiform  inscriptions  are  polytheistic  acknowledging 
twelve  superior  gods,  and  of  gods  inferior  a  countless 
multitude.  The  Semitic  race  is  accused  of  adding  to 
these  a  number  of  goddesses,  chief  among  whom  were 
Beltis,  tiie  wife  of  Bel,  and  Istar,  the  j^anet  Yenns. 
Of  all  this  there  is  no  trace  in  the  Biblical  records ;  nor 
is  there  in  ibe  whole  Chaldean  literature  anything  so 
grand  and  Divine  as  the  thoughts  eniressed  in  the 
opening  words  of  Genesis:  "&  ihe  beginning  Qcd 
createa  the  heaven  and  the  earth." 

As  Ur  is  an  Accadian  word,  we  must  reject  all 
Semitic  interpretations  of  its  meaning ;  we  must  further 
add  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  gives  reasons  for  believing  that 
its  early  importance  was  due  to  its  being  a  great  mari- 
time emporium  {Anc,  Man.,  i.  27).  It  was,  we  read,  a 
walled  town,  and  the  great  port  for  the  commerce  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  while  ronna  it  lay  a  marvellously  rich 
country,  said  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  wheat-plant, 
and  famous  for  its  dates  and  other  fruits.  Its  oeing 
called  Ur-Casdim,  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  shows  that 
they  had  already  won  it  from  the  Acca^ans  when  Terah 
dwelt  there.  Its  subsequent  name,  Mugheir,  probably 
means  "mother  of  bitumen " — ^that  is,  producer  of  it. 

(»)  l8oah«— Not  the  same  as  Sarai,  for  we  leam  in 
chap.  zx.  12  that  she  was  Abraham's  half-sister — ^that  is, 
a  daughter  of  Terah  by  another  wife.  Nor  was  she 
Lot's  wife,  as  Ewald  supposed,  for  she  was  his  full 
sister.  Marriages  between  near  relatives  seem  to  have 
been  allowed  at  this  time,  and  were  perhaps  even  com- 
mon for  religious  reasons  (see  chape,  zxiv.  8,  4,  xxviii. 
1,  2),  but  not  marriages  between  those  actually  by 
the  same  mother.  Thus  Abraham  takes  his  half-sister 
to  wife,  and  Nahor  his  niece.     Iscah,  like  Naamah 

ichap.  iv.  22),  was  probably  eminent  in  her  time,  bat 
or  reasons  not  recorded. 
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Death  of  Terah. 


GENESIS,  Xn. 


The  CaU  of  Abraham. 


Iscah.  ^^>But  Sarai  was  barren;  she 
had  no  child.  (^^^  And  Terah  took 
Abram  his  son,  and  Lot  the  son  of 
Haran  his  son's  son,  and  Sarai  his 
daughter  in  law,  his  son  Abram's  wife ; 
und  they  went  forth  with  them  from 
*  JJt  of  uie  Chaldees,  to  go  into  the  land 
of  Canaan ;  and  they  came  nnto  Haran, 
and  dwelt  there.  ^^^  And  the  days  of 
Terah  were  two  hnndred  and  fiye  years  : 
and  Terah  died  in  Haran. 


cir.  1901. 


ciNeh.S.7sJndith 
ft.7:  Acta7.4. 


»  Aem  7.  & 


e  eh.  1&  Ul  *  19. 
18 :  Acts  S.  » ; 
GaL&8. 


CHAPTER  xn.— (DNow  the  »Lord 
had  said  nnto  Abram,  Get  thee  out  of 
thy  country,  and  frx>m  thy  kindred,  and 
from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land 
that  I  will  show  thee :  (^>  and  I  will 
make  of  thee  a  g^reat  nation,  and  I  will 
bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great; 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  <^>  and  I 
will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  that  curseth  thee:  'and  in  thee 
shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 


(81)  They  went  forth  with  them.~Thi8  may 
possibly  mean  that  they  went  forth  m  one  body ;  but 
the  ^irase  is  stnau^,  and  the  Samaritan,  followed  by  the 
LXX.  and  Ynlg.,  by  a  slight  tranroosition  of  the  letters 
veads,  "And  he  (Terah)  brooffht  them  forth." 

Haran. — ^The  Gharran  of  Acts  Tii.  4,  that  is,  Carrhae 
in  North-west  Mesopotamia,  aboat  twenty  geographical 
miles  soutii-east  of  Edessa.  The  name  must  not  be 
confounded  with  tiiat  of  Haran,  the  father  of  Lot*  as 
really  it  is  in  tiie  Heb.  Kharan,  and  was  so  called  in 
Accadian  times,  in  which  lang^oage  the  word  means 
**  road,"  b^ig,  according  to  Mr.  Sayce,  the  key  of  the 
highway  from  the  east  to  the  west.  It  was  botn  a  very 
early  and  a  veiy  late  ontpost  of  Chaldean  power. 
(Tomkins'  Studiee  on  Times  of  Abraham,  55jf.) 

Tenth's  migration  was  partfy  perhaps  a  movement  of 
a  tribe  of  the  Semites  northwards  (see  Note  on  Terse 
28),  made  restless  by  the  Elamites,  who  about  this  time 
oYerran  Western  Asia;  but  chiefly  it  had  a  religious 
motrre:  for  Ur  was  tiie  especial  seat  of  the  worship 
of  the  moon-god,  Sin;  and  thouffh  Terah  had  not 
attained  to  the  purity  of  Abraham's  faith,  yet  neither 
was  he  MogeOier  an  idolater.  But  why  did  they  in- 
tend "to  ffo  into  the  land  of  Canaan  P  "  As  Abram 
subsequenUy  continued  this  migration  in  simple  denend- 
anoe  upon  God's  gfuidance  (chap.  xii.  1),  it  was  probably 
the  Divine  rather  than  the  human  purpose  that  is  here 
expressed.  StiU,  there  may  have  been  some  tradition  in 
the  ^unily,  or  knowledge  lianded  down  from  patriarchal 
times,  which  made  them  look  upon  Cauaan  as  their 
land  of  hope ;  and  the  expedition  of  Amraphel,  king  of 
Shinar,  ana  others  against  the  south  of  Palestine,  re- 
ocnrded  in  chap.  xiv.  1—16,  and  confirmed  by  our  large 
yreeeat  knowledge  of  these  popular  movements,  shows 
uiat  we  must  not  assume  that,  far  removed  from  one 
another  as  were  Babylonia  and  Canaan,  therefore 
tiiey  were  lands  mutuuly  unknown.  We  ^ther  also 
that  the  Divine  summons  came  to  Abram  m  Ur  (see 
chap.  XV.  7;  Neh.  ix.  7 ;  Acts  vii.  2),  but  we  learn  in 
chap,  xii  1  that  his  final  destination  was  not  then 
definitely  told  him. 

(82)  The  days  of  Terah.^  See  note  on  verse  26. 
According  to  the  Samaritan  text,  Abram  left  Haran  in 
the  same  year  as  that  in  which  Terah  died.  Nahor  had 
probably  joined  Terah  about  this  time,  as  we  find  him 
subsequentiy  settied  in  Haran  (chap.  xxiv.  10);  and 
moreover,  Abram  is  expressly  commanded  to  leave  "  his 
kindred  and  his  fathers  house,"  whereas  all  those  who 
are  mentioned  by  name  as  going  with  Terah  shared  in 
Abram's  subsequent  migration.  (See  verse  31.) 


0)  Now  the  Lord  had  said  uAto  Abram.— 
Heb.,  And  Jehovah  $aid  unio  Abram.  There  is  no  new 
beg^inning ;  but  having  briefly  sketohed  the  famUy  from 


which  Abram  sprang,  and  indicated  that  he  had  in- 
herited from  them  the  right  of  ^rimogfeniture,  the  nar- 
rative next  proceeds  to  the  pnmary  purpose  of  the 
Tdld6th  Teran,  which  is  to  show  how  in  Abram  Jehovah 
prepared  for  the  fulfilment,  through  Israel,  of  the  prote- 
vangelium  contained  in  the  promise  made  to  Eve  at  tiie 
fall  (chap.  iii.  15^.  The  rendering  ''had  said"  was 
doubtless  adoptea  because  of  Si  Stephen's  words 
(Acts  vii.  2) ;  Dut  it  is  tiie  manner  of  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative to  revert  to  the  original  starting  point. 

Thy  oountry. — A  proof  that  Abram  and  his  father 
were  no  new  settiers  at  Ur,  but  that  the  race  of  Shem 
had  at  this  time  long  held  sway  there,  as  is  now  known 
to  have  been  the  case. 

Thy  kindred.— This  rendering  is  supported  by 
chap,  xliii.  7 ;  but  it  more  probably  means  <&«  birthflaee. 
It  is  the  word  translatea  "  nativity "  in  chap.  xi.  28, 
where  its  meaning  is  setUed  by  the  prefixea  "land;" 
and  the  sense  is  probably  the  same  here.  If  so,  the 
command  certainly  came  to  Abram  at  Ur,  though  most 
of  the  versions  suppose  that  it  happened  at  Haran. 

A  land  that  i  will  shew  thee.— In  chap.  xi. 
31  it  is  expressly  said  that  the  land  was  Canaan,  but 
possibly  tms  knowledge  was  concealed  from  the  patri- 
arch himself  for  a  time,  and  neither  he  nor  Terah  xnew 
on  leavijmr  Ur  what  their  final  destination  would  be. 

(8i  8)  ^LOU  Bhalt  be  a  blessing.— More  correctly, 
Be  thou  a  bleaeing.  The  promises  made  to  Abram  are 
partiy  personal  and  partly  universal,  embracing  the 
whole  world.  In  return  for  all  that  he  abandons  he  is 
to  become  the  founder  of  a  powerful  nation,  who  will 
honour  his  name,  and  teach  the  inheritors  of  their  spi- 
ritual privileges  to  share  in  their  veneration  for  him.  But 
in  thecommand  to  "  be  "  or  "become  a  blessing,"  we  reach 
a  higher  level,  and  it  is  the  glory  of  Abram's  faith  that 
it  was  not  scdfish,  and  in  return  for  his  consenting  to 
lead  the  life  of  a'stranger,  he  was  to  be  the  means  of 
procuring  religious  privileges,  not  only  for  his  own  de- 
scendants, but  also  "  for  all  families  of  the  earth  "  (Heb., 
of  the  aroundr-4he  adehndh).  Not  for  the  earth  as  the 
matorial  universe,  but  solely  in  its  connection  with 
man.  Wherever  man  makes  his  home  upon  it,  there, 
through  Abram,  spiritual  blessings  will  be  offered 
him. 

I  will  bless  •  •  .—  These  words  indicate  rela- 
tions mysteriously  dose  between  Jehovah  and  Abram, 
whereby  the  friends  ^and  enemies  of  the  one  be- 
come so  equally  to  the  other.  But  in  the  second 
clause  our  version  has  not  noticed  an  essential  difference 
between  tiie  verbs  used.  They  occur  together  again  in 
Exod.  xxii.  28,  and  are  there  more  correctiy  rendered  by 
"  revile  "  and  "  curse."  The  one  word  signifies  to  treat 
lightiy  and  contemptuously,  the  other  to  pronounce  a 
curse,  usually  in  a  judicial  manner.  We  might,  there- 
fore, translate,  "  I  wiU  curse— pass  a  sentence  of  !«- 
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Ahraiham  leaving  Shcvran^ 


GENESIS,  XII. 


Comes  into  Canaan^ 


<^)  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lobd  had 
spoken  tmto  him;  and  Lot  went  with 
Mm:  and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five 
years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  ^^^  And  Abram  took  Sand  his 
wtfe,  and  Lot  his  brother's  son,  and  all 
their  substance  that  they  had  gathered, 


and  the  souls  that  they  had  gotten  in. 
Haran ;  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into* 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land 
of  Canaan  they  came. 

(^  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land, 
unto  the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the^ 
plain  of  Moreh.     And  the  Canaanite* 


jectiou  upon — him  that  speaketh  lightly  of,  or  revOeth 
thee." 

In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed.  —  Some  authorities  translate,  ''shall  bless 
themselyes;"  but  there  is  a  different  conjugation  to 
express  this  meaning,  and  no  reason  exists  for  forcing 
it  upon  the  text.  Henceforward  Abram  and  the  nation 
sprung  from  him  were  to  be  the  intermediaries  between 
God  and  mankind,  and  acoordinglj  revelation  was 
-virtually  confined  to  them.  But  though  the  know- 
ledge  of  Gkxi's  will  was  to  be  gtven  through  them, 
it  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  families  of  eyeir 
race  and  kindred  distributed  throughout  the  habitable 
world,  the  addmdh  (Bom.  iii.  29,  x.  12,  &c.). 

(4)  Abram  .  •  .  departed  out  of  Haran.— The 
command  g^yen  him  in  Ur  may  have  been  repeated  in 
Haran ;  but  more  probably  Abram  had  remained  there 
only  on  account  oi  Terah.  At  his  death  (see  note  on 
chap.  xi.  26)  he  resumed  lus  migration  northward. 

V^  Their  substance  that  they  had  gathered. 
—Not  cattle  only,  but  wealth  of  eyery  kind.  As  we 
haye  no  data  about  the  migration  of  Terah,  except  that 
it  was  after  the  death  of  Haran,  and  that  Haran  left 
children,  we  cannot  tell  how  long  the  family  rested  at 
their  first  halting  place,  but  it  was  probabl}r  a  ^riod  of 
seyeral  years ;  and  as  Abram  was  '*  yery  rich  in  silyer 
and  in  gold,"  he  had  apparently  engaged  there  in  trade, 
and  thus  possibly  knew  the  course  mich  the  carayans 
took. 

The  souls  that  they  had  gotten.— Heb.,  had 
made,  Onkelos  and  the  Jewish  interpreters  explain 
this  of  proselytes,  and  persons  whom  they  had  conyerted 
to  the  faith  in  one  God.  Such  might  probably  be  in 
Abram's  company;  but  the  most  piurt  were  his  depen- 
dents  and  slayes  (comp.  chap.  xiy.  14,),  though  the  word 
"slaye  "  suggests  a  yery  dilrerent  relation  to  us  than  that 
which  existed  between  Abram  and  his  household.  Their 
descendants  were  most  certainly  incorporated  into  the 
Israelitish  nation,  and  we  haye  direct  testimony  that 
Abnungaye  them  careful  religious  training  (chap,  xyiii. 
19).  Thus  the  Jewish  traditions  record  a  fact,  and  by 
acknowledging  Abram's  household  as  proselytes  admit 
their  claim  to  incorporation  with  the  race. 

Into  the  land  of  Canaan  they  came.— Slowly 
and  leisurely  as  the  cattle  with  their  young  and  the 
women  and  children  could  trayel,  Abram  wonm  take  his 
way  along  the  800  miles  which  separated  him  from 
Canaan.  The  ford  by  which  he  crossed  the  Euphrates 
was  probably  that  at  Jerabolns,  the  ancient  Carchemish, 
as  the  route  this  way  is  both  more  direct  and  more  fertile 
than  either  that  which  leads  to  the  ferry  of  Bir  or  that  by 
Thapsacus.  The  difficulty  of  passing  so  great  a  riyer 
with  so  much  substance,  and  people,  and  cattle  would 
ffiye  fresh  importance  to  his  title  of  "the  Hebrew," 
the  paeeer  over,  already  his  by  right  of  descent  from 
Eber,  so  named  from  tne  passage  of  the  Tigris.  More 
correctly,  these  names  are  'Eber  and  'Ebrew,  and  haye 
nothing  in  common  with  "Heber  the  Kenite"  (Judg.  iy. 
11).  From  Carchemish  Abram's  route  would  lie  to  the 
south-west,  by  Tadmor  and  Damascus;  and  Joeephus 
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(AnHq,,  i.  7)  has  preeeryed  the  legend  that  "Abram  came 
with  an  army  from  the  country  beyond  Babylon,  and 
conquered  Danuuscus,  and  reigned  there  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  he  migrated  into  the  land  of  Canaan." 
In  Miezerof  Damascus  we  hayeareminiscence  of  Abram's* 
halt  there  (chap.  xy.  2).  But  it  could  not  haye  been 
long,  for  Mr.  Malan  (Philosophy  or  Truth,  pp.  98—143) 
has  conclusiyely  shown  by  the  dates  in  Holy  Scripture* 
that  only  about  a  year  elapsed  between  Abram's  depar- 
ture from  Kharan  and  his  settlement  in  Canaan. 

(6)  The  plaoe  of  Siohem.— Heb.,  Sheehem,  This 
word  signifies  "  shoulder,"  and  was  the  name  of  the* 
ridge  uniting  Mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  the  snmmita 
of  which  are  about  two  miles  apart.  Ajb  the  name  is- 
thus  taken  from  the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground^ 
it  may  be  yery  ancient.  The  modem  name  of  the  place 
is  Nablous,  a  contraction  of  Flayia  Neapolis,  a  title- 
^yen  it  in  honour  of  Yespasian.  Mr.  Conder  {Tent  Work 
%n  Palestine,  i.  61)  describes  the  yalley  as  an  oasis  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  luxuriance,  but  set,  like  Da- 
mascus, in  a  desert,  and  girt  around  by  strong  and  barren 
mountains. 

The  plain  of  Moreh.— Heb.,  the  oak  of  Moreh. 
It  was  here  that  Jacob  buried  the  strange  gods  brought 
by  his  household  from  Haran  (chap.  xxxy.  4),  and  here». 
too,  Joshua  set  up  the  stone  of  testmiony  ( Jodi  xxiy .  26 ; 
Judges  ix.  6) ;  but  as  in  Deut.  xi.  30  the  oaks  (wrongly 
translated  in  most  places  in  our  yersion  "  plams  ")  are* 
described  in  the  plural,  it  is  probable  that  the  word  is  to- 
be  taken  as  a  collectiye  for  an  oak  grore.  Such  shady 
spots  were  fayourite  places  for  the  tmte  of  the  wandering- 
patriarchs.  A  famous  terebinth,  called  after  Abram's 
name,  long  existed  at  Mamre,  and  under  it,  in  the  tim» 
of  Yespasian,  the  captiye  Jews  were  sold  for  slayes.  It 
disappeared  about  a.d.  930,  and  no  tree  now  marks  the- 
site  of  Abram's  g^ye.  The  Hebrew  word,  howeyer,  for 
terebinth  is  eldh,  while  that  used  here  is  elSn^  It  was 
probably  the  quereus  psevdocooeifera  (see  Tristram, 
Nat,  Hist  of  Bible,  p.  369).  This  tree  often  grows  to- 
ayast  size. 

Moreh.— Literally,  teacher  (Isa.  ix.  15).  Probably^ 
in  this  cool  groYe  some  religious  persona^  had  giyen 
instruction  to  the  people.  In  Judges  yii.  1  we  nnd  a 
place  called  the  "  teacher's  hill,"  ana  it  ib  thus  possible 
that  among  a  people  so  religious  as  the  race  of  Shem, 
men  from  time  to  time  arose  reyered  by  the  people  aa 
teachera  of  holiness.    Such  an  one  was  Melchisedech. 

The  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.— Thia 
is  no  sign  of  post-Mosaic  authorahip,nor  a  later  interpo- 
lation, as  if  ihe  meaning  were  that  the  Canaanite  was 
there  at  that  time,  but  is  so  no  longer.  What  really  is 
meant  is  that  Abram  on  his  arriyal  found  the  country  no 
longer  in  the  hands  of  the  old  Semitic  stock,  but  occu- 
pied by  the  Canaanites,  who  seem  to  haye  gained  th» 
ascendancy,  not  so  much  by  conquest  as  by  gradual  and 
peaceful  means.  We  gatiier  from  the  Egyptian  records 
that  this  had  taken  place  not  yery  long  before  Abram's 
time.  In  the  early  inscriptions  we  read  only  of  ihe 
Sati  and  Aamu,  both  apparently  Semitic  races,  uie  latter 
name  being  deriyed  from  the  Heb.  am, "  people."    Sub- 


Abram^a  Joumey, 
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Ht  goes  down  into  Egyp^ 


woA  then  in  the  land.  ^  And  the  Lobd 
appeared  unto  Abram,  and  said,  'Unto 
thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land :  and  there 
bmlded  he  an  ^  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  unto  him. 

(8)  And  he  removed  from  thence  xmto 
a  moxmtain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and 
pitched  his  tent,  having  Beth-el  on  the 
west,  and  Hai  on  the  east :  and  there 
he  builded  an  altar  xmto  the  Lobd,  and 
called   upon  the  name  of  the   Lobd. 


a  cli.  13. 16. 


bch.l&4 


1  Heb«    in  going 
andjoumej^iMg. 


^>  And  Abram  journeyed,  Agoing  on  still 
toward  the  south. 

(10)  And  there  was  a  &mine  in  the 
land :  and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt 
to  sojourn  there;  for  the  famine  was 
grievous  in  the  land.  <^>  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter 
into  Egypt,  that  he  said  unto  Sarai  his 
wife.  Behold  now,  I  know  that  thou  aH 
a  fair  woman  to  look  upon :  (^>  therefore 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyptians 


aequentlj  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  Amaor  and 
the  Elheta — ^that  is,  the  Amorites  and  Hittites,  evi- 
dently in  Abram'8  time  the  two  most  powerful  races  of 
Canaan.  (See  Tomkins'  Studies,  82/.)  For  their  pre- 
vious  wanderings,  see  on  chap.  x.  1&---19. 

(7)  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram.— This  is 
the  first  time  that  an^  appearance  of  the  Deity  is  men- 
tioned. Always  previousnr  the  communicationa  between 
God  and  man  nad  been  direct,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  visible  medium.  Thus,  Grod  commanded  Adam 
(chap.  ii.  16) ;  Adam  and  Eve  heard  His  voice  (chap.  iii. 
8),  and  He  called  them  (ib.  9) ;  He  eaid  unto  Gain 
(chap.  iv.  6 — 9) ;  unto  Noah  (chaps,  vi.  18,  vii.  1),  and  aptdce 
unto  him  (chuis.  viii.  15,  iz.  8) :  but  henceforward  we  read 
repeatedly  of  a  Divine  appearance,  and  this  visible 
manifestation  b  subsequently  connected  with  the  phrase 
^ an  angel  of  Jehovah"  (see  chaps,  zvi.  7,  zxii  II,  Ac.), 
and  less  frequently  "  an  angel  of  Qod  '*  (chap.  xzi.  17 ; 
Judges  vi.  20,  ziii.  9).  Upon  the  question  whether 
this  was  a  created  anffel,  or  whether  it  was  an  anticipa- 
tion of  the  incarnation  of  Ghrist,  see  Excursus  on 
*'  Angel  of  Jehovah"  at  end  of  this  book. 

There  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Iiord.— 
By  so  doing  he  took  possession  oi  the  land  for  Jehovah, 
and  consecrated  it  to  Him.  The  altar  would,  further,  be 
a  place  of  pubHo  worship  and  of  sacrifice.  In  a  similar 
spirit  Noah  had  taken  possession  of  the  renovated 
earth  (chap.  viii.  20). 

(8)  tie  removed. — ^Broke  up  his  encampment.  No 
special  reason  for  this  need  be  sought ;  it  was  the  usual 
condition  of  the  nomad  Hfe,  ana  Abram's  wealth  in 
cattle  would  make  frequent  chaises  necessary.  His 
first  lonff  halt  was  in  the  hiU  country  between  Bethel 
and  Hai,  or  rather  Ai,  as  in  Josh.  viii.  1—3.  The 
numerous  almond-trees,  whence  the  former  town  took 
its  early  name  of  Luz,  the  remains  of  aqueducts  and 
other  works  for  irrigation,  and  the  strength  of  the  town 
of  Ai  in  Joshua's  cbys  bear  witness  to  the  ancient  fer- 
tiliiy  of  the  district,  though  sud  now  to  be  uninviting. 
Here,  too,  Abram  made  open  profession  of  his  ftdth,  and 
worshipped  with  his  household  at  an  altar  dedicated  to 
Jehovah. 

<9)  Toward  the  south.— The  Negeb,  or  dry  land, 
so  called  because  the  soil  being  a  soft  white  chalk,  the 
rains  sink  through  it,  and  even  in  the  valleys  run  below 
the  surface  of  the  g^und.  Though  treeless,  it  is  still 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  but  the  water  has  to  be 
collected  in  tanks  and  ciistems  (Gonder,  Teni  Work, 
ii.  87). 

Abbam's  Visit  to  Egypt. 

(10)  There  was  a  famine  in  the  land.— This 
famhie  must  have  happened  within  a  few  years  after 
Abram  reached  Ganaan ;  for  he  was  seventy-five  years 
<A  age  on  leaving  Haran,  and  as  Ishmael,  his  son  by  an 
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Egyptian  slaye- woman,  was  thirteen  years  old  when 
Aoram  was  ninety-nine,  only  about  eight  years  are 
left  for  the  events  recorded  in  chaps,  zii. — xvi.  As- 
rain  faUs  in  Palestine  only  at  two  periods  of  the  year, 
the  failure  of  either  of  these  seasons  would  be  im» 
mediately  felt,  especiaUj  in  a  dry  region  like  the  Neffeb» 
and  at  a  time  when,  with  no  means  of  bringing  food 
from  a  distance^  men  had  to  depend  upon  tne  annual 

Sroducts  of  the  land.  As  Egypt  is  watered  by  the 
coding  of  the  Nile,  caused  by  tne  heavy  rains  which 
fall  in  Abyssinia,  it  probably  had  not  suffered  from 
what  was  a  mere  local  failure  in  South  Palestine ;  and 
Abram,  already  far  on  his  way  to  'E^nTSf'*  ^'^^  forced  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  fodder  for  nis  cattle  to  run 
the  risk  of  proceeding  thither.  In  Ganaan  he  had  found 
a  thinly  scattered  Ganaanite  population,  for  whom  pro- 
bably  he  would  have  been  a  match  in  war ;  in  "Egypt 
he  would  find  a  powerful  empire,  and  would  be  at  tne 
merc^  of  its  rulers.  It  is  a  proof  of  Abram's  faith  that 
in  this  neoessiiy  he  neither  retraced  his  steps  (Heb.  zi* 
15),  nor  sought  a  new  home.  For  he  went  to  Egypt 
with  no  intention  of  settlm^,  but  only  "to  sojourn 
there,"  to  remain  there  for  a  brief  period,  after  which 
with  returning  rains  he  would  go  back  to  Ganaan. 

(u— 18)  Thou  art  a  fidr  woman.— For  the  word 
y^haih,  rendered  ''  fair,"  see  on  chap.  ix.  27.  Though 
its  general  meaninK  is  beautiMf  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  fight  colour  of  Sarai's  complexion  was^ 
that  which  would  chiefly  commend  her  to  the  Egyptians ; 
for  she  was  now  past  sixty,  and  though  vigorous 
enough  to  bear  a  son  at  ninety,  yet  that  was  by  the 
special  favour  of  God.  As  she  lived  to  the  age  of  127 
(chap,  zxiii.  1),  she  was  now  about  middle  age,  and 
evidently  had  retained  much  of  her  early  beauty;  and 
this,  added  to  the  difference  of  tint,  would  make  her  still 
attractive  to  the  swarthy  descendants  of  Ham,  especially 
as  they  were  not  a  handsome  race,  but  had  flat  fore- 
heads, high  cheek-bones,  hrge  mouths,  and  thick  Uns. 
Twenty  years  later  we  find  Abram  stiU  haunted  oy 
fears  of  the  effects  of  her  personal  appearance  (chap. 
zz.  2),  even  when  living  among  a  better-featured  race. 
From  chap.  zz.  13  it  appears  that  on  leaving  Haran 
Abram  and  Sarai  had  agreed  upon  adopting  this  ez- 
pedient,  which  seems  to  us  so  strangely  contrary  to  the 
laith  which  the  patriarch  was  at  ihti  very  time  display- 
ing. He  abandons  his  birthplace  at  the  Divine  com- 
mand, and  starts  upon  endless  wanderings ;  and  yet,^  to 
protect  his  own  liie,  he  makes  an  arrangement  wldch 
mvolyes  the  possible  sacrifice  of  the  chastity  of  his  wife ; 
and  twice,  but  for  God's  interference,  this  painful  result 
would  actually  have  happened.  Perhaps  Abram  mMr 
have  depended  upon  Sarai's  cleverness  to  help  herself 
out  of  tne  difficulty ;  but  such  a  mixture  of  faith  and 
WMkness,  of  trust  m  Qod.  in  abandoning  so  much  and. 
trust  in  worldly  policy  for  preservation  in  a  foreseen 
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shall  see  thee,  that  they  shall  say,  This 
is  his  wife :  and  they  will  kill  me,  but 
they  will  save  thee  alive.  ^^^^Say,  I 
pray  thee,  thon  art  my  sister:  that  it 
may  be  well  with  me  for  thv  sake ;  and 
my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee. 

(i^)And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when 
Abram  was  come  into  Egypt,  the 
Egyptians  beheld  the  woman  that  she 
wds  yerj  fair.  <^The  princes  also  of 
Pharaoh  saw  her,  and  commended  her 
before  Pharaoh:  and  the  woman  was 
taken  into  Pharaoh^s  house.    <^^  And  he 
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entreated  Abram  well  for  her  sal^e :  and 
he  had  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  he  asses,  and 
menservants,  and  maidservants,  and  she 
asses,  and  camels.  (^^^And  the  Lobd 
plaguedPharaoh  and  his  house  with  great 
places  because  of  Sarai  Abram's  wife. 
(^)  And  Pharaoh  called  Abram,  and  said. 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done  unto 
meP  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me  that  she 
was  thy  wife  P  <^^>  Why  saidst  thou,  She 
is  my  sister  P  so  I  might  have  taken  her 
to  me  to  wife :  now  therefore  behold  thy 
wife,  take  her,  and  go  thy  way.    <^J  And 


danffer,  cannot  bnt  make  as  feel  how  much  of  in- 
finmty  there  was  even  in  a  character  otherwise  so 
noble. 

(18)  My  sister.— True  literally,  as  Sarai  was  Terah's 
danffhtw  (chap.  xx.  12),  but  absolutely  false,  as  it  im- 
pHed  that  she  was  wholly  his  sister,  and  therefore  not 
his  wife. 

(14, 15)  Pharaoh  is  not  the  name  of  a  person,  but  was 
the  title  borne  by  all  the  Egyptian  monarchs. 

(15)  The  princes  .  .  .  oommended  her  before 
Pharaoh. — ^In  the  days  of  Abram  Canaan  was  the 
highway  to  Egypt,  and  so  laiwe  an  immigration  of 
men  of  the  Semitic  stock  found  their  way  thither  that 
they  overspread  the  whole  Delta,  and  finally,  xmder  the 
name  of  tne  Hyks6s,  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
throne  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  retained  their  supremacy 
for  several  centuries.  To  keep  out  these  hordos,  Ame- 
nemhai  had  built  a  chain  of  fortresses,  with  a  connecting 
wall;  and  though  probably,  as  M.  Ohabas  concludes  (Bev, 
Arch.,  XV*  Atmee,  Livr.  L  7),  the  Hyks6s  had  already 
in  Abram's  time  attained  to  empire,  nevertheless,  on 
arriving  at  this  wall,  so  powerful  a  sheik,  with  so  large 
a  following,  would  be  mterroeated  by  the  Egyptian 
scribes,  and  a  report  sent  to  uie  Pharaoh.  The  wcnrd 
$ar,  translated  here  prince,  is  common  to  the  Babylonian, 
Egj^tian,  and  Hebrew  languages ;  but  while  in  Bi^. 
lonia  it  was  the  title  of  the  sovereiffn,  in  Egypt  it  was 
applied  to  subordinate  officers,  sucS  as  those  in  com- 
mand at  these  fortresses.  By  one  of  these  Abram  would, 
no  doubt,  be  conducted  into  Pharaoh's  presence ;  and 
on  one  of  the  sepulchres  at  Benihassan  we  find  an 
exactly  parallel  occurrence  in  the  presentation  of  a 
nomaa  prince,  evidently  of  Semitic  origin,  who,  with 
his  family  and  dependents,  is  seeking  the  Pharaoh's 
protection,  and  is  received  by  him  with  honour.  As 
women  did  not  at  that  time  go  veiled  in  Egypt,  this 
eustom  not  having  been  introduced  there  till  the  Persian 
conquest,  the  ofucers  at  the  frontier  would  have  full 
opportunity  of  seeing  Sarai,  and  would,  no  doubt,  men- 
tion the  eirtiraordinary  lightness  of  her  complexion. 

The  most  probable  derivation  of  the  word  Pharaoh 
is  that  which  identifies  it  with  a  symbol  constantily 
used  in  inscriptions  to  indicate  the  king,  and  which 
may  be  read  per-ao  or  phar-ao.  It  signifies,  literaJly, 
the  double  house,  or  palace.  This  womd  be  a  title  of 
respect,  veiling  the  person  of  the  monarch  under  the 
name  of  his  dwelling,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  we 
include  the  sovereign  and  his  att^idants  under  the 
name  of  the  Court.  For  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  derivation,  see  Canon  Cook's  Excursus  on  the 
"EgTotiesi.  words  in  the  Pentateuch,  at  the  end  of  Yol. 
I.  of  the  Speaker* 8  Commentary,    He  also  gives  there 


the  reasons  for  his  omnion,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
M.  Chabas,  that  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  days  Abram 
visited  Egypt  was  an  early  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty, 
some  time  anterior  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Hylcsds. 

(10)  He  entreated  Abram  well.— Heb.,  did  good 
to  Abram,  It  was  usual  to  give  the  relatives  a  sum  of 
money  when  taking  a  daughter  or  sister  to  wife.  The 
presents  here  show  that  Pharaoh  fully  believed  that  he 
was  actin|^  lawfully,  while  the  largeness  of  them  proves 
that  Sarai,  in  spite  of  her  years,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
valuable  acquisition.  Among  the  presents  are  **  asses." 
The  charge  on  this  account  brought  against  the  author 
of  **  inaccuracy,"  as  if  asses  were  not  known  at  this 
time  in  Ej^ypt,  is  disproved  by  the  occurrence  of 
representations  of  this  animal  on  the  tombs  of  Beni- 
hassan :  we  have  proof  even  that  they  were  numerous 
as  far  back  as  when  the  Pyramids  of  Uizeh  were  built. 
The  horse  is  not  mentioned,  and  tiie  earliest  representa- 
tion of  one  is  in  the  war-chariot  of  Ahmes,  the  first 
Pharaoh  of  the  eiffhteenth  dynasty,  who  expelled  the 
Hyks6s.  Male  ana  female  slaves  are,  curiously  enough, 
introduced  between  "he-asses"  and  "she-asses."  As 
she-asses  were  especially  valuable,  perhaps  these  and 
the  camels  were  looked  upon  as  the  monarch's  choicest 
gifts. 

Camels  are  not  represented  on  the  monuments,  and 
are  said  not  to  thrive  weU  in  Egypt ;  but  the  Semitic 
hordes  who  were  peopling  the  JDelta  would  certainly 
bring  camels  with  them.  Many,  too,  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs— as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  twelfth  djpasty 
-»held  rule  over  a  great  part  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula, 
and  must  have  known  the  value  of  the  camel  for  traiuu 
porting  heavy  burdens  in  the  desert,  and  its  usefulness 
to  a  nomad  sneik  like  Abram.    (See  chap.  xxiv.  10.) 

(19)  So  I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife. 
—The  Hebrew  is,  and  I  took  htir  to  me  to  wife :  that 
is,  I  took  her  with  the  intention  of  making  her  my  wife. 
During  the  interval  before  the  marriage  Pharaoh  and  his 
household  were  visited  with  such  marked  troubles  that 
he  became  alarmed,  and  possibly  Sarai  then  revealed  to 
him  her  true  relationship  to  Abram.  We  find  in  Esth.  ii 
12  that  in  the  case  of  maidens  there  was  a  probation  of 
twelve  months  duration  before  the  marriage  took  place, 
and  Sarai  was  probably  saved  by  some  such  formality. 
The  conduct  of  Pharaoh  is  upright  and  dignified ;  nor 
ought  we  to  cUsbelieve  his  assurance  that  he  had  acted 
upon  the  supposition  that  Sarai  mi^ht  lawfnUy  be 
his.  The  silence  of  Abram  seems  to  mdieate  his  con- 
sciousness that  Pharaoh  had  acted  more  righteously 
than  himself,  and  yet  his  repetition  of  the  offence 
(chap.  XX.)  shows  that  he  did  not  feel  much  self-reproach 
at  what  he  had  done;  nor,  possibly,  ought  we  to  judge 
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Fharaoh  commanded  his  men  concerning 
him  :  and  thej  sent  him  away,  and  his 
wife,  and  all  that  he  had. 

CHAPTER  XDOL— (1)  And  Abram 
went  up  out  of  Egypt,  he,  and  his  wife, 
and  all  that  he  had,  and  Lot  with  him, 
into  the  south.  <^^  And  Abram  was  very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold. 
<*>  And  he  went  on  his  journeys  from  the 
south  even  to  Beth-et  unto  the  place 
where  his  tent  had  been  at  the  beginning, 
between  Beth-el  and  Hai;  <^>unto  the 
'place  of  the  altar,  which  he  had  made 
there  at  the  first:  and  there  Abram 
called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

<*>And  Lot  also,  which  went  with 
Abram,  had  flocks,  and  herds,  and  tents. 
(^And  the  land  was  not  able  to  bear 
them,  that  they  might  dwell  together  • 
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for  their  substance  was  great,  so  that 
they  could  not  dwell  together.  ^  And 
there  was  a  strife  between  the  herdmen 
of  Abram's  cattle  and  the  herdmen  of 
Lot's  cattle:  and  the  Canaanite  and 
the  Perizzite  dwelled  then  in  the  land. 

<^>  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me 
and  thee,  and  between  my  herdmen  and 
thy  herdmen ;  for  we  be  ^brethren,  w  Is 
not  the  whole  land  before  thee  P  sepa- 
rate thyself,  I  pray  thee,  from  me :  if 
thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will 
go  to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the 
right  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 

(10)  And  Lot  lifted  up  Us  eyes,  and  be- 
held all  the  plain  of  Jordan,  that  it  was 
well  watered  every  where,  before  the 
LoBD  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^ 
even  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the 


his  conduct  from  the  high  standpoint  of  Ghristiaa 
monJity.  When,  howeyer,  commentators  speak  of  it 
as  Abram's  fall,  they  forget  that  he  arranged  this 
matter  with  Sarai  at  the  yery  time  when  he  was  qoit- 
iang  Haran  (chap.  xx.  13). 

xin. 

Abbam's  Bstubn  fbom  Egtpt  and  his  Sepasa* 

TiON  FBOM  Lot. 

(1—*)  Ho  went  on  his  jonmeys.— Or,  cuseordirtg 
to  his  stations,  which  the  Ynlgate  yeiy  reasonably 
translates,  "  by  the  same  route  by  which  he  had  come. ' 
This  route  was  first  into  the  south,  the  Negeb,  which 
is  yirtaalhr  a  proper  name,  and  thence  to  the  spot 
between  Beth-^  and  Ai  mentioned  in  chap.  xii.  8. 

At  the  first  does  not  mean  that  this  was  the  first 
altar  erected  by  Abram,  but  that  he  built  it  on  his  first 
arriyal  there.  His  first  altar  was  at  Shechem.  As 
regards  his  wealth,  while  his  cattle  had  been  greatly 
increased  in  Efimpt,  he  had  probably^  brought  the  silyer 
and  gold  with  mm  from  Mesopotamia.  Gold,  howeyer, 
was  plentiful  at  that  time  in  ^^TPt,  but  silyer  rare. 

(5>  o)  IiOt. — ^He,  too,  had  possibly  receiyed  presents  in 
Egypt,  for  we  find  him  riyaUing  his  uncle  in  wealth ; 
and  the  *'  tents  "  show  that  he  luui  numerous  followers, 
and,  like  Abram,  was  the  chief  of  a  powerful  clan. 
The  repetition  that  "the  land  was  not  able  to  be«r 
them,"  and  that  "  they  could  not  dwell  together,"  im- 
plies that  the  difficidty  had  long  been  felt  before  it  led 
to  an  open  rupture. 

<7)  ^e  PeriBBite.— We  find  mention  in  the  Bible 
both  of  Perasdtes,  translated  viUciges,  in  1  Sam.  yi.  18, 
Esth.  ix.  19 ;  and  of  Perizzites,  who  are  sometimes 
opposed  to  the  Ganaanites,  as  here  and  in  chap,  zxziy. 
30,  and  sometimes  described  as  one  of  the  tribes 
settled  hi  Palestme  (Ezod.  iii.  8,  17 ;  Josh.  xyii.  15 ; 
Judges  iii.  5).  They  are  not  mentioned  among  the 
races  descended  from  Canaan,  and  probably  were  the 
earHer  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who,  beiuff  a  pastoral 

nle,  possessed  of  no  towns,  were  not  ame  to  nui^e 
afiainst  the  Hiamite  settlers,  but  maintained  them- 
selyes  m  the  open  country.  Perazite  and  Perizzite  are 
probably  the  same  word,  and  both  signify  lowlander. 
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though  finally  they  were  driyen  to  the  mountains  (Josh, 
xi.  3).  As  the  Ganaanites  deyoted  their  main  strength 
to  a  maritime  life  and  trade,  they  would  not  attempt  to 
extirpate  these  natiyes,  but  would  be  content  with  driy- 
ing  them  into  the  interior.  As  thus  some  districts 
would  be  occupied  b^  the  dominant  Ganaanites,  and 
others  by  these  aborigines,  two  such  large  clans  as 
those  of  Abram  and  Lot  would  find  it  difficult  to 
discoyer  unoccupied  land  enough  to  proyide  pasture 
for  their  cattle.  The  land  must  haye  oeen  yery  thinly 
peopled  for  it  to  haye  been  possible  for  them  to  do 
tikis,  eyen  when  they  had  arranged  to  dwell  apart. 

(8>o)  Let  there  oe  no  stnfe.—It  is  eyident  that 
Lot  was  beginning  to  take  part  with  his  herdmen,  and 
regard  himself  as  an  injureot  man.  But  Abram  meets 
him  with  the  utmost  generosity,  acknowledges  that  their 
growth  in  wealth  rendered  a  separation  necessary,  and 
ffiyes  him  his  choice.  And  Lot  accepts  it.  Instead  of 
f  eelinff  that  it  was  due  to  his  uncle's  age  and  rank  to 
yield  &  him  the  preference,  he  greedily  accepts  the  offer, 
selects  the  region  that  seemed  to  offer  the  greatest 
earthly  adyantauppes,  but  finds  in  the  long  run  that  it 
has  perils  which  far  outweigh  its  promises  of  wealth 
and  pleasure. 

ao)  The  plain  of  Jordan.— This  word,  Ciecar, 
literally  means  the  circuit,  or,  as  it  is  translated  in  St. 
Matt.  iii.  5,  "the  r^on  round  about  Jordan,"  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Gonder  {Tent  Work,  ii.,  p.  14),  is  the 
proper  name  of  the  Jordan  yalley,  and  especially  of  the 
plam  of  Jericho.  It  is  now  called  the  Ghor,  or  depres- 
sion,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  districts  m  the 
world,  being  a  deep  crack  or  fissure,  with  chalk  rocks 
upon  the  western  and  sandstone  on  the  eastern  side,  oyer 
vmich  lies  limestone,  geologically  of  the  a^  of  our  green- 
sand  formation.  It  is  thus  whaJi  is  techmcally  called  by 
miners  a  fault,  the  formations  on  the  two  sides  haying 
been  displaced  by  some  tremendous  conyulsion  of  nature. 
Most  of  the  yalley  lies  below  the  leyel  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Sea  of  Galilee  being,  by  Mr.  Gender's  obser- 
yations,  about  682  feet  below  it,  and  the  Dead  Sea  no 
less  than  1,292  feet.  As  the  watershed  to  the  south 
rises  to  a  leyel  of  200  feet  aboye  the  Mediterranean,  all 
egress  for  the  waters  is  thereby  cut  off,  and  there  are 
numerous  proofs  that  at  some  distant  period  the  whole 
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Abram  goes  to  Mamr6» 


land  of 


EfiTYPt,  as 


thon   comest  unto 


Zoar.  ^^)  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the 
plain  of  Jordan;  and  Lot  jonmeyed 
•east:  and  they  separated  themselves 
the  one  from  the  other.  (^)A,bram 
dwelled  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  Lot 
dwelled  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and 
pitched  hU  tent  toward  Sodom.  ^  But 
the  men  of  Sodom  were  wicked  and 
sinners  before  theLoBD  exceedingly. 

(i^)And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Abram, 
after  that  Lot  was  separated  from  him, 
Lift  np  now  thine  eyes,  and  look  from 
the  place  where  thon  art  northward,  and 
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southward,  and  eastward,  and  westward : 
(15)  For  all  the  land  which  thou  seest,  «to 
thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  for 
ever.  (^^^  And  I  will  make  thy  seed 
as  the  dust  of  the  earth :  so  that  if  a 
man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
then,  shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered. 
(17)  Arise,  walk  through  the  land  in  the 
length  of  it  and  in  the  breadth  of  it; 
for  I  will  give  it  unto  thee. 

(14)  Then  Abram  removed  his  tent,  and 
came  and  dwelt  in  the  ^  plain  of  Msimre, 
whidi  is  in  Hebron,  and  built  there  an 
altar  unto  the  Lobd. 


valley,  about  150  miles  in  length,  was  a  saocession  of 
large  lakes.  But  even  in  Abram's  days  the  Jordan 
poored  down  a  far  larger  volume  of  water  than  at 
Toresent ;  for  by  the  loss  of  its  forests  the  climate  of 
I^alestine  has  become  much  more  dry  than  of  old,  and 
regions  once  fertile  are  now  barren.  And  as  the  sup- 
ply of  water  has  become  less  than  thai  lost  by  evapora- 
tion, the  Dead  Sea  has  gradually  receded,  and  left  around 
it  arid  wastes  covered  over  wiui  incrustations  of  salt. 

As  the  garden  of  the  Iiord.  — Mr.  Palmer 
[Desert  of  the  Easodus^  p.  465)  describes  the  f  ertili^  of 
the  Jordim  valley  as  foUows : — ^''Although  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  barren  enough,  the  Ghor,  or 
deep  depression  at  the  northern  and  southern  extremi- 
ties, teems  with  life  and  vegetation ;  and  even  where 
the  difFs  rise  sheer  up  from  the  water's  edge,  streams  of 
fresh  water  dash  down  the  ravines,  and  bring  the  ver- 
dure with  them  almost  to  the  Salt  Sea's  brLuL"  The 
same  writer  (p.  480)  has  also  shown  conclusively,  with 
Mr.  Grove,  Dr.  Tristram,  and  others,  that  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha  were  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and  not, 
as  was  previously  supposed,  at  the  southern.  For  the 
Giccar  is  strictly  the  part  of  the  Ghor  near  Jericho,  and 
as  the  Dead  Sea  is  forty-six  miles  in  length,  its  southern 
extremity  was  far  away  out  of  sight.  I^reover,  Lot  was 
standing  some  miles  away  to  the  north-west,  on  the  high 
groimd  Dctween  Beth-el  and  Ai,  whence  "  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  barren  tract  which  extends 
from  the  oasis  of  Jericho  to  it  and  the  Jordan,  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  "  (Dr.  Tristram,  Sunday  at  Home,  1872, 
p.  215).  This  *'  barren  tract "  was  once  the  Giccar,  and 
the  traces  of  ancient  irrigation  and  aqueducts  attest 
its  former  fertility.  It  was  upon  this  district,  **  well 
watered  everywhere,"  that  Lot  gazed  so  covetously,  and 
its  richness  is  indicated  by  a  double  comparison :  for, 
first,  it  was  like  Jehovah's  garden  in  Eden,  watered  by 
its  four  rivers ;  and  next,  it  was  like  Egypt,  rendered 
fertile  by  artificial  means. 

As  thou  oomest  unto  Zoar.— This  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever.  No  person  on  the  route  to  Egvpt 
could  possibly  take  Zoar  in  his  wav ;  and  of  the  nve 
dtiesof  the  plain  this  was  the  least  like  Paradise.  The 
Synac  has  preserved  the  right  reading,  namely,  Zoan. 
This  ci^,  however,  was  called  Zor,  or  !&,  by  the  Egyp- 
tians (Uecorde  of  the  Past,  viii.  147),  and  was  situated 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanaitic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
at  the  head  of  a  fertile  plain,  called  "  the  field  of  Zoan  " 
in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12.  Through  this  rich  and  well-watered 
re^on  Lot  had  lately  travelled  inAbram's  company, 
and  the  luxuriant  vegetation  there  made  it  not  unworthy 
to  be  compared  with  Paradise. 
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CU)  Lot  journeyed  east.— This  is  the  word  trans- 
lated **  eastward  "  in  chap.  ii.  8,  and  "  from  the  east"  in 
chap.  xi.  2.    Here  it  can  only  mean  towards  the  east. 

m  18)  liot  dwelled  in  the  oities  of  the  plain. 
— ^Heb.,  of  the  Oiecar,  Not  as  yet  within  their  walls, 
but  in  tneir  neighbourhood,  amd  evidently  with  a 
longing  **  toward  Sodom,"  where,  in  chap,  xix.,  we  find 
him  sitting  in  the  gate  as  a  citizen,  and  with  his  tent 
changed  teahouse.  While, then, Abram  continued  to 
lead  a  hardy  life  as  a  stranger  upon  the  bracing  hills, 
Lot  sighed  for  the  less  self-denying  habits  of  the  city; 
and  probably,  when  he  had  descended  into  the  Ghor, 
the  enervating  climste,  which  so  developed  the  sensual 
vices  of  the  people  as  to  make  them  "  sinners  before 
Jehovah  "  (see  on  chap.  x.  9),  disposed  Lot  also  to  quit 
his  tent,  and  yield  mmself  to  a  luxurious  and  easy 
maimer  of  living. 

(U)  The  Iiord  said  unto  Abram.~The  de- 
parture of  Lot  was  certainly  a  great  grief  to  Abram ; 
zor  he  lost  thereby  the  companionship  of  the  relative 
who  had  shared  his  abandonment  of  nis  country,  and 
whom,  probably,  in  his  childless  state,  he  had  regarded  aa 
hb  heir.  Jehovah,  therefore,  consoles  him  by  a  more 
definite  promise  of  the  possession  of  the  whole  land  of 
which  he  had  so  generously  given  Lot  the  choice,  and  by 
the  assurance  that  his  own  seed  should  be  numerous  aa 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  We  may  also  feel  sure  that  as 
Lot  was  deteriorating,  so  Abram  was  drawing  nearer  to 
Qcd,  and  walking  more  closely  with  Him ;  and  hence 
the  fuller  assurance  of  the  Divme  blessing. 

07)  Walk  through  the  land.— Repeated  change 
of  scene  is  not  merely  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  nonuid 
life,  but  also  a  necessity ;  for  the  uplands,  covered  with 
rich  herbage  in  the  spring,  are  usually  burnt  u^  in 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  are  exposed  to  driving  winds 
and  rain-storms.  In  these  joumeyings  Abram  is  now  to 
have  the  tranquil  pleasure  of  f  ee&ng  that  his  seed  will 
iidierit  each  beautiful  spot  that  he  visits,  and  that  he  is 
taking  possession  of  it,  and  hallowing  it  for  them. 

(18)  The  plain  of  Mamre.— (Heb.,  oaks  ofMamre. 
See  on  chap.  xii.  6).  Mamre  was  an  Amorite,  then  living, 
and  as  he  was  confederate  with  Abram,  it  was  apparent^ 
with  the  consent  of  the  Amorites,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  entered  into  with  them,  that  Abram  made  this 
oak-grove  one  of  his  permanent  stations. 

Hebron.— That  is,  aUiance,  Hebron  was  perhaps 
so  called  from  the  confederacy  formed  between  Abram 
and  the  Amorites,  and  was  apparently  the  name  not 
only  of  a  city,  but  of  a  district,  as  the  oaks  of  Mamre 
are  described  as  being  "in  Hebron."  For  its  other 
name,  Kiijath-arba,  see  note  on  chap,  xziii.  2. 
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CFAPTEB  XIV.— W  And  it  came 
ix}  pass  in  the  da^rs  of  Amraphel  Idn^  of 
Shuiar,  Arioch  king  of  EUasar,  Chedor- 
Jaomer  king  of  Elam,  and  Tidal  king  of 
nations;  ^'^  that  these  made  war  with 
Sera  kmg  of  Sodom,  and  with  Birsha 
king  of  (^moirah,  Shinab  king  of  Ad- 
mah,  and  Shemeber  king  of  Zeboiim,  and 
iihe  king  of  Bela»  which  is  Zoar.    (^)  All 


1  Or,  th»  plain  of 


these  were  joined  to|^ether  in  the  vale 
of  Siddim,  which  is  the  salt  sea. 
w  Twelve  years  they  served  Chedor- 
laomer,  and  in  the  thirteenth  year  they 
rebelled.  ^^)  And  in  the  fourteenth  year 
came  Chedorlaomer,  and  the  kings  that 
were  with  him,  and  smote  the  Bephaims 
in  Ashteroth  Eamaim,  and  the  Zozims 
in  Ham,  and  the  Emims  in  ^Shaveh 


IlTYASIOK   OF   THE    JORDAN  YaLLET   BT  ChSDOB- 
LAOICBB,  KiNa  OF  ElAM. 

(1)  It  oame  to  pass.— Oomieoied  with  the  settle, 
ment  of  Lot  in  the  Jordan  valley  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable episodes  in  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  derived 
either  from  Oanaanite  records,  or,  as  Mr.  Sayce  thinks 
{Chald.  Oeneaia,  p.  72),  from  those  of  Babylon.  The 
latter  view  is  made  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
Amraphel,  though  bat  a  subject  long,  is  placed  first ;  and 
the  way  in  which  the  patriarch  is  described  in  it,  as 
'' Abram  the  Hebrew,"  seems  certainly  to  soggest  that 
we  have  to  do  here  with  a  narrative  of  foreign  origin. 

Its  incorporation  with  the  history  admirably  sets 
forth  the  consequences  of  Lot's  choice  in  the  troubles, 
imd  even  ruin,  which  overtook  him,  the  bravery  and 
power  of  Abram,  and  his  generosity  to  the  rescued 
kings.  It  is  also  most  interesting,  as  showing  Abram's 
relraon  to  the  Amorites,  among  whom  he  livM,  and  the 
existence  in  Palestine  of  a  Semitic  population,  who  still 
worshipped  "  the  most  high  God,"  and  over  whom  one 
of  the  noblest  figures  in  tne  Old  Testament  was  king. 
The  narrative  is  Jehovistio,  for  Abram  calls  G^ 
Jehovah  El  EUon,  but  is,  nevertheless,  of  such  ancient 
date  as  to  forbid  the  acceptance  of  the  theory  which 
regards  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jehovah  as  a  proof 
of  later  authorshin.  Upon  Elam  and  the  conquests 
«Dd  route  of  Oheaorlaomer,  see  Excursus  at  end  of 
this  book. 

▲mrapheL — An  Accadian  name,  which  Lenormant 
has  found  on  Babylonian  cylinders,  and  which  he  ex- 
plains as  meaning  ''the  circle  of  the  year." 

Shinar.— See  on  chap.  x.  10. 

Ariooh. — ie,,  Eriam,  which  in  Accadian  means 
^'  servant  of  the  moon-god."  He  was  king  ci  Ellasar, 
%€,,  Al-Larsa,  the  ciiy  of  Larea,  now  called  Senkereh. 
It  is  situated  on  the  \m  bank  of  tiie  Euphrates,  in  Lower 
Babylonia,  and  has  contributed  some  very  ancient 
tablets  to  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
name  occurs  again  in  Dan.  ii.  14. 

TidaL — ^More  correctly  ia  the  LXX.,  Thofrgal,  that 
is,  Tur-gal,  the  greaJt  eon  (Sayce).  In  the  Syriac  he  is 
'Called  "  Thargil,  kinff  of  the  Qelae,"  the  latter  being  a 
mistake,  through  reading  Gelim  for  Gknm.  This  word 
•does  not  mean  "  nations,"  but  is  a  proper  name,  spelt 
(?u<itff»  in  the  inscriirtions,  "  by  which  the  Accadians 
designated  the  whole  tract  of  country  which  extended 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  eastern  borders  of  Media,  indu- 
cing the  district  afterwards  known  as  Assyria  "  (C^2(2. 
CTen.,  p.  197). 

W  Bera  king  of  Sodom.— The  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  explain  the  names  of  these  five  kings,  and  of 
the  cities  over  which  they  ruled  (with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions), by  the  help  of  the  Hebrew  language  makes 
it  proba^  that  the  inhabitaBts  of  the  Ciecar  were 
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either  Oanaanites  who  had  come  from  the  sea-coast,  or 
men  of  some  Hiamite  stock  who  had  colonised  this 
r^on  from  the  east.  Hie  latter  b  the  more  probable 
view,  as  they  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  infinity 
either  with  the  Amorites  or  with  the  Jebusites,  their 
neighbours. 

(9  All  these  were  joined  together.  — Were 
united  in  a  confederacy,  and  so  formed  a  nentapolis,  or 
group  of  five  aUied  towns,  like  the  Philistine  league 
with  its  five  lords  (1  Sam.  vi.  16 — 18). 

The  vale  of  Siddim.— Mr.  Conder  (Ten^-u^orJk, 
ii.  16)  says  tiiat  the  name  Bvdd  is  still  ^ven  by  the 
Arabs  to  the  clifb  or  banks  of  marl  which  run  along 
the  souUiem  edge  of  the  plain  of  Jericho  ,*  and  witn 
this  itfiees  Aben-Ezra's  explanation,  who  derives  the 
word  nom  the  Hebrew  cui,  cnalk.  Mr.  Conder  searched 
throughout  the  Oiccar  for  traces  of  the  ruined  cities,  but 
in  vain ;  and  '^  the  gpradual  rise  of  the  level  of  the  plain, 
cauysed  by  tihe  constant  washing  down  of  the  soft  marl 
from  the  westom  hills,  would  effectually,"  he  thinks, 
"cover  over  any  such  ruins."  He  found,  however, 
copious  springs  of  water  upon  the  north-western  side  of 
the  lake,  and  considers  that  the  five  cities  were  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

Which  Ib  the  salt  sea.— From  these  words  com- 
mentators have  rashly  concluded  that  the  vale  of  Sodom 
was  svniUowed  up  \f^  the  Dead  Sea;  but  not  only  is  no 
such  convulsion  of  nature  mentioned  in  chap,  xix.,  but 
Abram  is  described  as  seeing  the  Ciccar-land  not 
submerged,  but  smoking  like  a  furnace  (verse  28).  Pro- 
bably  "  the  vale  of  Sidcum  "  was  the  name  of  the  whole 
district  in  which  these  sidds,  or  bluflb,  are  situated, 
and  which  extend  round  all  the  northern  shores  of  the 
lake.  Mr.  Ck>iider,  after  tracing  the  lines  of  former 
beaches,  which  show  that  the  Dead  Sea  has  long  been 
shrinking  in  extent,  tells  us  (Ten^-toorft,  ii.  43)  that 
seologisu  hold  that  it  had  reached  its  present  condition 
h>ng  before  the  days  of  Abram.  it  still,  indeed, 
covered  a  much  larger  s^ace,  for  the  rains  at  that  time 
were  far  more  copious  m  Palestine  than  at  present; 
but  it  no  longer  enended  over  the  whole  Arabah,  as,  by 
the  evidence  of  these  beaches,  was  once  the  case. 

(4)  They  seryed.— That  is,  oaid  a  yearly  tribuUt 
that  they  might  be  exempt  from  Ghedorlaomer's  maraud- 
ing expeditions  (see  2  Kings  zviiL  7).  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  envoys  going  from  time  to  time  to 
and  fro  from  tiie  Jordan  rt&j  w  Shinar. 

(5)  The  Bephaims.  —  D^escribed  as  an  Amorite 
tribe  (Amos  ii.  9)  of  great  stature,  settled  in  Bashan, 
where  Moses  oonquerea  them  (Josh.  xiii.  12).  We  find 
them  also  on  the  otner  side  of  Jordan,  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvii.  15),  on  the  western  side  of  Jerusalem  (Josh. 
XV.  8,  xviii.  16 ;  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22),  and  even  among  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  18).  In  many  of  these 
places  the  word  is  wrongly  translated  gtanie.  From 
this  wide  dispersion  of  them  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  they  belonged  to  the  earlier  settlers  in  the  land* 
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Eoriathainiy  (^)  and  the  Horites  in  their 
mount  Seir,  unto  ^El-paran,  which  is 
by  the  wilderness.  ^^  And  they  returned, 
and  came  to  Enmishpat,  which  is 
Kadesh,  and  smote  all  the  country  of 
the  Amalekitesy  and  also  the  Amontes, 
that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar. 

<8)  And  there  went  out  the  king  of 
Sodom,  and  the  king  of  Gomorrah,  and 
the  king  of  Admah^  and  the  king  of 
Zeboiim,  and  the  king  of  Bela  (the  same 
is  Zoar;)  and  they  joined  battle  with 
them  in  the  vale  of  Siddim ;  ^^^  with 
Chedorlaomer  the  king  of  Elam,  and 
with  Tidal  king  of  nations,  and  Am- 
raphel  king  of  Shinar,  and  Arioch  kin^ 
of  Ellasar ;  four  kings  with  five.  ^^^  And 
the  vale  of  Siddim  was  full  of  slimepits ; 
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and  the  kings  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
fled,  and  fell  there ;  and  they  that  re* 
mained  fled  to  the  mountain.  (^)  And 
they  took  all  the  goods  of  Sodom  and 
Gromorrah,  and  all  their  victuals,  and 
went  their  wav.  ^^^  And  they  took  Lot, 
Abram's  brother's  son,  who  dwelt  in 
Sodom,  and  his  goods,  and  departed. 

(^)  And  there  came  one  that  had 
escaped,  and  told  Abram  the  Hebrew ; 
for  he  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Mamre  the 
Amorite,  brother  of  Eshcol,  and  brother 
of  Aner:  and  these  were  confederate 
with  Abram.  <^^)  And  when  Abram 
heard  that  his  brother  was  taken  cap* 
tive,  he  ^armed  his  'trained  servants, 
bom  in  his  own  house,  three  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  pursued  them  unto 


and  that  only  their  rulers,  like  Og  (Josh.  ix.  10),  were 
Amorites. 

ABhteroth  Ksmhim,—The  ttoo-homed  Astarte, 
the  PhcBnidan  Yenns,  identified  by  the  Bephaim  with 
the  moon.  Her  worship  had,  no  doubt,  been  introduced 
by  the  Amorites.  This  city  was  the  capital  of  Og 
(Deut.  i.  4),  and  is  called  Be-Eahtera,  "  tne  house  m 
Astarte,"  in  Josh.  zzi.  27.  Its  remains  have  been 
found  at  Tell-Ashtereh,  in  the  Hauran,  about  two 
leMpies  from  the  ancient  Edrei. 

The  ZuBims.— Called  in  Deut.  iL  20  Zamziunmim, 
where  they  are  identified  with  the  Bephaim,  of  which 
stock  they  were  an  inferior  branch.  Their  capital,  JJom, 
has  been  identified  with  Hameit&t,  about  six  miles  to 
the  east  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Tristram, 
Land  ofMoab,  p.  117). 

The  Emims.— Of  these  also  we  read  in  Deut.  iL  10, 
11 :  '*  The  Emim  .  .  .  also  were  accounted  Bephaim, 
as  the  AnaJdm." 

In  Shaveh  Eiriathaim.— More  probably,  in  the 
plain  of  Kiriathaim.  This  city,  giyen  to  the  tribe  of 
Keuben  (Num.  xrxii.  37),  was,  upon  the  decay  of  the 
Israelites  upon  the  east  of  Jordan,  re-occupied  by  the 
Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  1),  who  had  taken  it  from  the 
Emim. 

(6)  The  'KoritOB.^Cave-men,  the  aboriginal  in. 
habitants  of  Mount  Seir,  subsequently  conquered  by  the 
Edomites  (Deut.  ii.  12,  22).  The  miserable  concution 
of  these  earth-men  is  described  in  Job.  zxx.  8—8. 

El-paran.— This  forest  of  oaks  (or  terebinths)  was 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  wilderness,  and  reached  to 
within  three  days'  journey  of  Sinai  (Num.  x.  12,  33). 

(7)  They  retumecL— More  correctly,  they  turned, 
as  they  did  not  go  back  by  the  same  route,  but  wheeled 
towards  the  nortn-west. 

Enmiahpat.— Ti^e  fotrntain  ofjuetiee,  because  at 
this  spring  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coxmtry  used 
to  meiet  to  settle  their  disputes.  It  was  also  called 
Ejidesh,  probably  the '  Ain  Qadis  described  by  Professor 
Palmer.  It  was  a  great  stronghold,  and  both  a  sanc- 
tuary and  a  seat  of  ffoyemment.  It  has  been  visited 
lately  by  Mr.  Trumbufi,  for  whose  account  see  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  Quarterly  Statement,  July,  1881, 
pp.  208—212. 

The  AmaleldteB.  —  Saul  had  to  pursue  these 
hordes  into  the  recesses  of  Paran  (1  Sam. 


xy.  7),  but  they  were  eyidently  now  in  possession  of  the 
Negeb  of  Judea. 

Maseson  -  tamar,  ihefeUingof  thepaJm,  i&cer. 
taudy  the  same  as  Engedi  (2  Chron.  xx.  2).  For 
descriptions  of  this  wonderful  spot,  so  dear  to  Siolomon 
(Cant.  i.  14),  see  Gonder,  Tent-worJe,  ii.  135 ;  Tristram, 
Land  of  lerasl,  281 ;  and  for  its  strategical  importance, 
Tristram,  Land  ofMoab,  25. 

(8)  They  joined  battle  with  them.— Heb.,  the^f 
set  themsehes  in  array  against  them.  As  the  fiye 
kings  left  their  cities  to  do  battle  with  the  inyaders 
"  in  the  yale  of  Siddim,"  it  is  plain,  as  was  said  in  yerse 
3,  that  the  yale  embraces  a  far  wider  extent  of  country 
than  merely  the  site  of  the  fiye  cities. 

(10)  The  yale  of  Siddim  was  toll  of  slimepits^ 
— That  is,  of  holes  whence  bitumen  had  been  exca- 
yated.  Layers  of  this  natural  asphalts,  well  known 
both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  pix  Judaiea,  Judean 
pitch,  still  exist  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea; 
and  the  places  whence  it  had  been  dug  out,  and  which 
are  often  yeiy  deep,  formed  dangerous  impediments  iiL 
the  wi^  of  the  deieated  side. 

(IS)  One  that  had  eBoaped.— Heb.,  the  escaped; 
not  any  one  in  particular,  but  the  fogitiyes  generally. 
As  Sodom  lay  at  the  north-western  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  the  region  where  Abram  was  dwelling  would  be 
their  natural  place  of  refuge. 

Abram  tiie  Hebrew.— That  is,  ihe  immigrant 
rfrom  beyond  the  Euphrates),  but  also  his  patronymic 
from  Eber,  who  in  like  manner  had  crossed  the  Tigris. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  the  usual  title  of  Abram  among  th» 
Oanaanites,  and  has  been  preseryed  from  the  orig^inal 
document,  whence  also  probably  was  taken  the  exact 
description  of  Lot  in  yerse  12. 

The  plain  of  Mamre  •  .  •  these  were  con. 
federate  with  Abram.— Heb.,  the  oak  of  Mamre 
(see  chap.  xui.  18),  and  lords,  or  oioners  of  a  covenant, 
Abram  had  not  occupied  Mamre  without  the  consent  of 
the  dominant  Amontes,  and  probably  there  was  also  a 
leM^e  for  mutual  defence  between  him  and  them. 

(14)  Abram  .  .  •  armed  .  .  .—Heb.,  Ud  forth, 
or  literally,  let  them  looscj  let  them  pour  form,  the 
yerb  indicating  both  their  number  and  also  their  haste* 
Hie  word  for  trained  comes  from  the  same  root  as  the 
name  Enoch,  for  which  see  note  on  chap.  iy.  17.  As 
Abram's  cattle  would  often  be  exposed  to  danger  from 
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Dan.  ^^>  And  he  divided  himself  against 
them,  he  and  his  servants,  by  night,  and 
smote  them,  and  pursued  them  unto 
Hobah,  which  is  on  the  left;  hand  of 
Damascus.  <^^>And  he  brought  back 
all  the  goods,  and  also  brought  again 
his  brother  Lot,  and  his  goods,  and  the 
women  also,  and  the  peo]^e. 

<^7)  And  the  king  of  Sodom  went  out 
to  meet  him  after  his  return  from  the 
slaughter  of  Chedorlaomer,  and  of  the 
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kings  that  were  with  him,  at  the  valley 
of  Shaveh,  which  is  the  'king's  dale. 
W  And  ^  Melchizedek  long  of  Salem 
brought  forth  bread  and  wme :  and  he 
was  the  priest  of  the  most  high  God. 
^^^  And  he  blessed  him,  and  said.  Blessed 
be  Abram  of  the  most  high  God,  pos- 
sessor of  heaven  and  eiurth :  <^>  and 
blessed  be  the  most  high  God,  which 
hath  delivered  thine  enemies  into  thy 
hand.    And  he  gave  him  ^  tithes  of  all. 


the  Amalekites,  who  throughout  the  Biblical  histoiy 
appear  as  a  race  of  mveteme  plunderers,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  men  were  trained  and 
practised  in  the  use  of  weapons.  This  large  number  of 
servants  born  in  his  house,  and  of  an  age  capable  of 
undergoing  the  fatigues  of  a  rapid  pursuit,  added  to  the 
older  men  left  to  aef end  and  take  care  of  the  cattle, 
proves  that  Abram  was  the  ehieftai^  of  a  powerful 
tribe. 

Dan.— There  is  a  city  of  this  name  in  Gilead, 
mentioned  in  Deut.  zzziv.  1,  but  this  is  probably  the 
better  known  town  at  the  source  of  the  Jordan,  also 
called  Laish  (Jud^  xriii.  29).  For  havinff  swept  the 
hill  country  on  his  march  southwards,  Onedorlaomer 
would  now  plunder  the  rioh  vale  of  the  Jordan  as  his 
final  exploii  Dan  is  about  140  miles  from  Hebron, 
where  Abram  beg^  his  march. 

(15)  Hobah ...  on  the  left  hand  of  Damasoos. 
—That  is,  to  the  north,  as  the  Hebrews  looked  eastward 
in  defining  the  quarters  of  the  heaven.  The  victory 
had  thus  been  followed  up  with  great  energy,  the  pursuit 
haviuff  lasted,  according  to  Josephus,  the  whole  of  the 
next  cby  and  night  after  that  on  which  the  attack  was 
made.  At  Hobah  the  mountains  cease,  and  the  great 
plain  of  Damascus  begins,  and  further  pursuit  was 
therefore  useless. 

(17)  The  slaughter.— Heb.,  the  svniMng,  that  is,  the 
defeat  of  Chedorlaomer. 

The  valley  of  Shaveh.— That  is,  the  valley  of 
the  plain  (see  on  verse  5).  It  was  the  place  where  Ab- 
salom erected  his  piUar  (2  Sam.  xviii  18),  and  lay  on 
the  northern  side  of  Jerusalem,  probaUy  where  the 
Kedron  valley  widens  out.  Its  o^er  name,  "  the  kind's 
dale,"  may  have  been  given  it  from  this  meetbur  of  me 
kings  of  Salem  and  Sodom  with  the  victorious  Abram ; 
but  Onkelos,  with  far  greater  probability,  considers  that 
it  was  so  called  because  upon  this  level  ground  the  kings 
of  Judah  in  subsequent  tunes  assembled  and  exercised 
their  forces. 

m  Melohisedek  king  of  Salem.— There  is  a 
Salem  near  Scythopolis  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  near 
to  which  John  bapitised  (John  iii.  23,  where  it  is  called 
Sdlim),  and  Jerome  mentions  that  some  local  ruins  there 
were  said  to  be  the  remains  of  Melchizedek's  palace. 
But  such  traditions  are  of  little  value,  and  we  may 
feel  eertain  that  the  place  was  really  Jerusalem  (Ps. 
IiztL  2) ;  for  it  lay  on  Abram's  rou^^  homeward,  and 
was  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Sodom,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  lav  in  the  Giecar  of  Jericho,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Salem  is  a  common 
name  for  towns  in  Palestine  (Condor,  Tent-worh,  i.  91), 
and  the  Tillage  in  Ephraim  is  too  remote  to  have  been 
ilie  place  of  meeting. 

In  Melchizedek  we  have  a  type  of  Christ  (Ps.  ex.  4 ; 
Heb.  V.  6, 10,  viL  1—21),  and  so  venerable  is  his  character 
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and  aspect  that  Jewish  tradition  identified  him  with  the 
patriarch  Shem,  thus  reconciling  also  to  themselves  his 
superiority  over  their  forefather  Abraham.  But  this 
id^  is  contradicted  by  Heb.  vii.  3.  He  was  more  pro- 
bably the  kiuff  of  some  Semitic  race  who  still  occupied 
Salem,  but  from  whom  it  was  at  a  subsequent 
period  wrested  by  the  Jebusites,  who  called  it  Jebus, 
after  the  name  oi  their  ancestor  (Judges  xix.  10, 11). 
Up  to  David's  days  it  seems  to  have  snll  had  a  titulv 
kmg  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23),  and  upon  lus  conquest  of  it  its 
old  name  reapx>ears,  but  with  a  prefix,  and  nencef  onrard 
it  was  known  as  Jeru-salem,  that  is  (probably),  thepos- 
session  of  Salem. 

The  typical  value  of  Melchiaedek's  priesthood  lies  not 
merely  m  his  being  "kinff  of  righteousness  and  Idnff 
of  peace,"  but  even  more  m  his  priesthood  being  um- 
veraal,  limited  by  no  external  ordmances,  and  atutehed 
to  no  particular  race  or  people.  Moreover,  he  is  a  lang- 
priest  (Ps.  ex.),  and  by  taking  precedence  of  Abram, 
and  blessing  him,  and  reeeivinff  of  him  tithes,  he  be- 
came the  representative  of  a  nigher  ^priesthood  than 
any  that  couid  spring  from  Abram's  loms. 

Bread  and  wine.— The  representatives  of  food  of 
all  kinds,  both  liquid  and  solid.  Though  the  primary 
object  of  this  offering  was  the  refreshing  of  the  bodies 
of  Abram's  men,  and  of  the  prisoners  wearied  with  thdr 
long  march  to  and  fro,  yet  we  cannot  but  recognise  in 
it  a  foreshowing  of  the  bestowal  by  Christ,  the  antitype* 
upon  His  Church  of  the  spiritual  food  of  His  most 
blessed  Body  and  Blood. 

Priest  of  the  moat  high  Qod.~Heb.,  of  El 
*elyon.  The  mention  of  the  term  priest  (used  here  for 
tiie  first  time)  shows  that  some  sort  of  sacrificial  worship 
existed  at  Salem.  SacrLKce  had,  however,  been  prac- 
tised before ;  for  Abel  had  acted  as  a  priest  when  offering 
his  firstlings,  and  Abram  at  the  various  altars  which  he 
built.  Apparently,  however,  Melchisedek  had  been  set 
uMfft  for  the  priesthood  in  some  more  definite  way. 
JBl  'ehfon  means  **  the  supreme  Gk)d,"  and  though  the 
two  words  are  so  similar  in  English,  they  are  alt<^^ether 
unlike  in  Hebrew.  In  Ps.  vii.  17  the  epithet  *e^on  is 
applied  to  Jehovah.  With  that  precision  in  the  use  of 
the  names  oi  Deity  which  we  have  so  often  noticed 
before,  Melchizedek  is  described  as  a  priest  of  El  'elyon, 
the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  but  Abram  swears 
by  Jehovah  El  'elyon,  thus  olaimmg  that  Jehovah  was 
that  Supreme  Deity  whom  Melchizedek  served,  though 
without  the  special  knowledge  of  Him  which  the  patri- 
arch possessed. 

W  FoBsessor.— Literally,  creator,  or  framer.  It 
is  a  poetical  word,  as  are  also  ^ose  for  "  dehvered  "  and 
"enemies."  The  form  of  the  blessing,  moreover,  is 
poetical,  as  it  is  arranged  in  parallel  clauses. 

(90)  He  gave  him  tithes.  —  Abram  thus  conse- 
crated the  war  by  a  thank-offering  to  God,  Who  had 
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(21)  And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  nnto 
Abram,  Give  me  the  ^  persons,  and  take 
the  goods  to  thyself •  ^^  And  Abram 
said  to  the  king  of  Sodom,  I  have  lift  up 
mine  hand  nnto  the  Lobd,  the  most  high 
God,  the  possessor  of  heaven  and  earth, 
<^>  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread 
even  to  a  shoelatchet,  and  that  I  will 
not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine,  lest 
thon  shonldest  say,  I  have  made  Abram 
rich :  <^  save  only  that  which  the  young 
men  have  eaten,  and  the  portion  of  the 
men  which  went  with  me,  Aner,  Eshcol, 
andMamre;  let  them  take  their  portion* 

CHAPTER  XV.  — W  After  these 
things  the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 
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Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not, 
Abram :  I  am  thy  shield,  wnd  thy  ex- 
ceeding 'great  reward.  <^>  And  Abram 
said,  lK>rd  Gron,  what  wilt  thou  give  me, 
seeing  I  go  childless,  and  the  steward 
of  my  house  is  this  Eliezer  of  Damascus? 
(s)  And  Abram  said.  Behold,  to  me  thou 
hast  given  no  seed :  and,  lo,  one  bom 
in  my  house  is  mine  heir.  ^^)  And,  be- 
hold, the  word  of  the  Lobd  came  unto 
him,  saying.  This  shall  not  be  thine 
heir;  but  he  that  shall  come  forth  out 
of  thine  own  bowels  shall  be  thine  h^. 
<^>  And  he  brought  him  forth  abroad, 
and  said.  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
tell  the  stars,  if  thou  be  able  to  numb^ 
them :  and  he  said  unto  him,  *  So  shaJl 


given  him  the  victory.  But  he  also,  by  paying  tithes, 
acknowledged  the  priesthood  of  Melchuedek,  and  that 
the  Gk)d  Whom  he  served  was  the  trae  GM.  See  Heb. 
viL  4 — ^11. 

(81)  Qive  me  the  persons.— To  this  day  it  is  the 
rule  among  the  Arabs  that,  if  a  camp  be  plundered,  any- 
one who  recoTcra  the  booty  gives  up  only  the  persQUB, 
and  takes  the  rest  for  himseu.  But  Abram,  wiui  noble 
ffenerosity,  will  accept  nothing.  The  "  lifting  up  of  the 
hand  "  to  give  solemnity  to  an  oath  is  mentioned  here 
for  the  first  time. 

(M)  The  young  men  •  •  •  the  men  which 
went  with  me. — The  former  are  Abram's  318  ser- 
vants, and  the^  are  to  take  only  their  food.  The  latter 
are  the  Amontes,  and  they  are  to  have  their  fair  share 
of  the  spoil 

We  must  notice  in  Abram's  policy  that»  while  Lot 
had  joined  himself  to  the  Canaanites,  he  stood  aloof, 
read^  to  help  on  fit  occasion,  but  even  so  mMTifAiniiig 
his  mdependence,  and  refusing  to  draw  the  bonds  A 
friendship  dose  together.  Such,  too,  was  ^  true 
policy  of  the  people  sprung  from  him.  Standing  apart 
from  all  nations,  they  were  to  trust  in  Jdiovah  alone 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberty  and  rights ;  and  so 
long  as  they  did  thus  act  they  found  in  Him  peace  and 
security. 

XV. 
Jehovah's  Covenant  with  Abbam. 

(1)  After  these  things.  —  After  the  war  with 
Ohedorlaomer. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  came  (Heb.,  wm)  unto 
Abram. — ^This  phrase,  used  so  constantly  afterwards  to 
signify^  revelation,  occurs  here  for  the  first  timei  The 
revelation  on  this  occasion  is  made  by  night  (verse  5), 
not  however  in  a  dream,  but  in  a  trance,  in  which  the 
senses  of  Abram  were  closed  to  all  earthly  impressions 
and  he  became  passive  in  the  hands  of  the  .^Jmighty. 
Up  to  this  time  Abram  had  received  only  generaTpro* 
nuses  of  oifspring,  and  of  the  bmd  being  the  possession 
of  his  seed;  but  years  were  passing  by,  and  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  hopes  remained  distant  as  ever.  By  the 
war  with  the  Elamite  king  he  had  also  made  for  himself 
powerful  enemies ;  and  though  the  immediate  result  was 
fortunate,  vet  many  Canaanite  nations  may  have  wit- 
nessed witn  displeasure  so  remarkable  an  exhibition  of 
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the  power  and  energy  of  an  "  immigrant."  And  thus 
the  time  had  come  when  the  patriarch  needed  and 
obtained  more  formal  assurances,  first,  of  tiie  bestowal 

rn  him  of  ofibpring  (verses  1 — 6),  and,  secondly,  of 
future  possession  of  JPalestine  (verses  18—21). 

(2)  liord  Qod«— Not  Jehovah  Elohim,  but  Lord 
Jehovah,  "  Lord "  being  the  ordinary  title  of  respect. 
Usually  Jehovah  takes  the  vowels  ti  'donai,  ''lord," 
but  as  the  two  words  occur  here  together,  it  takes  ihe 
vowels  of  Elohim,  whence  the  translation  in  our  Yersion» 
in  obedience  to  a  superstition  of  the  Jews  (chap.  iv.  1). 

What  wilt  thou  give  meP— There  is  a  sl^ht 
tone  of  complaint  in  these  words.  Jehovah  promised 
Abram  a  "reward  great  exceedingly."  He  answers 
that  no  reward  can  really  be  great  so  long  as  he  has  no 
heir. 

I  go  ohildlesB. — ^Either,  I  am  gomg  to  my  grave 
chUdUee  (Ps.  zzxiz.  13),  or  better,  I  continue  to  oe,  paee 
mydaye,  in  childleeeneee. 

The  steward  of  my  house.  —  Heb.,  the  hen* 
meshek  of  my  houee,  Ben-meshek  is  generallv  ex- 
plained as  meaning  "the  son  of  possession,"  that  is, the 
possessor,  owner  of  my  house  when  I  die.  Other  au- 
thorities derive  meeheik  from  a  verb  signifying  "  to  run 
about,"  as  if  it  was  Elieser's  business  to  go  to  and  fro  in 
execution  of  Abram's  orders.  The  term  is  rare,  and 
has  evidently  been  chosen  for  the  nlay  of  words  upon 
DammeMA;  =  Damascus.  Perhaps  tms  may  also  explain, 
the  last  words,  which  literallv  are,  he  is  Damaecue 
Eliezer.  Grammaticallv  it  should  have  been,  "  he  is  the 
Damascene  Elieser,"  but  this  would  have  spoiled  the 
assonance  between  ben-mseheh  (probably  pronounced 
bemmeeheh)  and  Dammeeek, 

(8)  One  bom  in  my  house.— This  is  a  mistake. 
Those  bom  in  Abram's  house  were  his  servants  (chap, 
xiv.  14).  The  Hebrew  is,  the  eon  of  my  htmse,  my 
house-son,  not  bom  of  me,  but  the  chief  of  the  house 
next  to  myself,  and  its  representative.  Elieser  was 
probably  bom  at  Damascus. 

(5)  He  brougjLt  him  forth.— There  is  no  reason 
for  r^iarding  this  as  a  poetic^  description  of  a  merely 
mental  emotion.  'V^th  nis  senses  dormant,  but  alive  to 
every  spiritual  impression,  Abram  feels  himself  led 
forth  from  the  tent  into  the  open  space  around,  and  is 
there  commanded  to  count  the  stars.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  stare  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  have  ever  been  a  received  metaphor 
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thy  seed  be*  <•>  And  he  •  believed  in 
the  LoBD ;  and  he  counted  it  to  him  for 
righteousness. 

(7)  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  am  the 
LoBD  that  brought  thee  out  of  ITr  of  the 
Ghaldees,  to  give  thee  this  land  to  in* 
herit  it,  <^>  And  he  said.  Lord  God, 
whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  in- 
herit it  9  <^>  And  he  said  unto  him. 
Take  me  an  heifer  of  three  years  old, 
and  a  she  goat  of  three  years  old,  and 
a  ram  of  three  years  old,  and  a  turtle- 
dove, and  a  young  pigeon.  ^^^^  And  he 
took  unto  him  all  these,  and  divided 
them  in  the  midst,  and  laid  each  piece 
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one  ae^nst  another:  but  the  birds 
divided  he  not.  <i^>  And  when  the  fowls 
came  down  upon  the  carcases,  Abram 
drove  them  away. 

(^)  And  when  the  sun  was  going  down, 
a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  Abram ;  and,  lo, 
an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him.  ^^>  And  he  said  unto  Abram, 
Enow  of  a  surety  *  that  thy  seed  shall 
be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  i$  not  their's, 
and  shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall 
afflict  them  four  hundred  years ;  (^^>  and 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve, 
will  I  judge :  and  afterward  shall  ikej 
come  out  with  great  substance.  ^^>  And 


for  an  infinite  mnltitiide,  probably  because,  as  men  gase, 
they  peipetnally  see  the  faint  radiance  of  more  and 
more  distant  constellations.  Thus  tliey  cannot  be 
eonnted,  and  Abram's  seed  was  to  be  connUess,  because 
of  the  vastness  of  its  number. 

(6)  He  believed  in  the  Lord  (in  Jehovah)  .  .  . 
—We  have  here  the  germ  of  the  doctrine  of  free  justi- 
fication. Abram  was  both  a  holy  man  and  one  who 
proved  his  faith  by  his  works;  but  nevertheless  tiie  in- 
spred  narrator  inserts  this  reflection,  not  after  the 
iustoiy  of  the  offerine  of  Isaac,  but  in  the  accoimt  of 
this  vision,  where  all  tibat  Abram  did  was  to  believe,  and 
for  that  beliefs  sake  was  accounted  righteous  before 
God.  For  the  definite  conclusions  decraced  ^m  this 
verse  by  St.  Paul  see  Bom.  iv.  The  quoti^on  there  is 
from  the  LXX.,  and  ffives  the  general  sense,  but  the 
correct  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  is  iliat  given  in  our 
version. 

(8)  Lord  God. — ^Heb.,  Lord  Jehovah,  as  in  verse  2. 

Whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shall  inherit 
it  ? — ^Jehovah  had  required  Abram  to  leave  his  home  in 
XJr  of  the  Ohaldees  on  a  general  promise  of  future  en- 
dowment with  the  land  of  Canaan.  Abram  now  asks 
this  question,  not  from  want  of  faith,  but  from  a  desire 
for  a  more  direct  confirmation  of  the  promise  and  fuller 
knowled^  of  the  details.  What  Abram,  therefore, 
receives  is  an  exact  and  circumstantial  prophecy,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  solemn  covenant. 

(9.  iQ>  Take  me  an  heifer  .  .  .—This  form  of 
making  a  covenant  was  probablv  that  usual  in  Baby- 
lonia,^  and  thus  Abram  received  the  assurance  of  his 
inheritance  by  means  of  a  ceremonial  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  But  in  most  ancient  languages  men  are  said 
to  ctt^  or  strike  a  covenant,  becausetiie  most  solemn 
formula  involved  either  the  cutting  of  victims  in  two, 
or  striking  them  dead,  as  was  the  fioman  manner.  The 
severing  of  the  bodies  was  not,  as  some  suppose,  to  re- 
present ^e  two  parties ;  but,  as  explained  in  Jer.  xxxiv. 
18 — ^20,  it  set  forth  the  penalty  of  perjury,  and  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  imprecauon  upon  the 
covenant-breaker  of  a  cfestruction  as  complete  as  that 
which  had  befallen  the  slaughtered  animals.  There  is 
no^  mention  in  this  place  of  a  sacrifice,  although  the 
animals  are  those  subsequentlvset  apart  for  sacrmce  by 
the  Levitical  law.  The  hei&r,  she-ffoat,  and  ram  at 
tJiree  years  old  would  each  have  attamed  its  full  matu. 
rity;  but  there  may  be  a  further  symbolic  meaning  in 
there  being  three  animals  each  three  years  old. 

Laid  each  piece  .  .  .—More  exactly,  avui  2au2 
each  haif  over  againei  the  other,    Hhe  h\ri&  were  not 
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divided ;  but  as  there  were  two,  Abram  probably  placed 
one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other. 

(11)  And  when  the  fowls  .  .  .— Heb.,  And 
the  birds  of  prey  eame  down  vpon  the  carcases,  and 
Ahram  scared  them  away.  Had  there  been  a  sacrifice 
the  fire  would  have  kept  tne  vultures  from  approaching; 
but  the  bodies  lay  exposed,  and  Abram  therefore  kept 
guard  over  them,  lest  the  purpose  of  the  ceremonial 
should  be  frustrated  by  any  want  of  respect  shown  to 
the  outward  symbols. 

0^)  When  the  sun  was  goixig  down.— The 
time  described  was  the  evening  f  oUowinff  the  night  on 
which  he  had  received  the  assurance  that  his  seed  should 
be  countless  as  the  stars.  He  had  then,  in  his  trance, 
also  asked  for  some  security  that  Canaan  should  be  the 
heritage  of  his  posterity,  and  in  answer  had  received  the 
command  to  arrange,  upon  a  Iftige  scale,  the  ceremonial 
of  a  solemn  trealy-making.  ^e  morning  had  been 
spent  in  the  performance  of  the  command,  and  after- 
wards he  had  watched,  probably  for  several  hours,  by 
the  side  of  the  divided  bodies,  uncertain  what  would 
happen,  but  occupied  in  driving  away  the  vultures, 
which  gathered  from  all  quarters  roxmd  the  abundant 
feast.  At  sunset  the  revelation  came  to  him,  not  in  a 
wakinff  trance,  as  on  the  previous  night,  but  in  "  a  deep 
sleep,'  and  with  those  accompaniments  of  terror  so 
powerfully  described  in  Job  iv.  12 — 16,  and  which  the 
creature  cannot  but  fed  when  brought  near  to  the 
manifest  presence  of  the  Creator  (Dan.  x.  8). 

Lo,  an  horror  of  great  darkness  fell  upon 
him. — ^Heb.,  2o,  a  terror,  even  great  darkness,  feSXing 
upon  him.  The  terror  was  not  mental  so  much  as 
bodily,  caused  by  a  deep  gloom  settling  round  him,  such 
as  would  be  the  effect  of  an  eclipse  of  the  setting  sun, 
and  shutting  aU  mortal  things  away  from  his  view. 

(IS)  Four  hundred  years.— The  exact  duration 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  4S0  yean  (Exod.  xii.  40, 41), 
and  with  this  agrees  the  genealogy  of  Jehoshua  (1  Chron. 
vii.  23—27). 

(14)  That  nation. — Had  it  been  expressly  revealed 
that  the  countrv  that  would  afflict  them  was  Egypt,  the 
patriarchs  mignt  have  been  unwilling  to  go  wither; 
but  the  reference  to  the  plagues  in  the  denunciation  of 
judgment,  and  to  the  spoiling  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
promise  that  they  should  "  come  out  with  great  sub- 
stance "  (Exod.  xii.  36),  gave  detail  sufficient  for  future 
guidance,  and  for  their  assurance  in  time  to  come  that 
the  promise  had  been  fulfilled. 

ao)  Thou  Shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace. 
— Abram*s  ancestoro  had  died  in  Babylonia,  but  the 
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thou  shalt  go  to  thy  fathers  in  peace ; 
thou  shalt  be  bnriea  in  a  good  old  age. 
<^*>  But  in  the  fourth  generation  they 
shall  come  hither  again :  for  the  iniquity 
of  tiie  Amorites  w  not  yet  full.  ^^'^  And 
it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  the  sun 
went  down,  and  it  was  dark,  behold  a 
smoking  furnace,  and  ^  a  burning  lamp 
that  passed  between  those  pieces. 

OSi  la  the  same  day  the  Ijobd  made  a 
covenant  with  Abram,  saying,  'Unto 
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thy  seed  have  I  given  this  land,  from 
the  river  of  Egypt  unto  the  great  river,, 
the  river  Euphmtes:  <^>  the  Kenites^ 
and  the  Kenizzites,  and  the  Kadmonites^ 
<*^>  and  the  Hittit^,  and  the  Perizzit^s, 
and  the  Bephaims,  <^>  and  the  Amorites^ 
and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Oirgashites,. 
and  the  Jebusites. 

CHAPTER    XVI.  —  (1)  Now  Sarai 
Abram's  wife  bare  him  no  children :  and 


^mae,  used  liere  for  the  first  time,  evidently  iiiTolves 
the  thought  of  the  immortality  of  the  sonL  The  body 
maybe  buried  far  away,  but  the  soul  joins  the  company 
of  ite  forefathers  in  some  separate  abode,  not  to  be 
absorbed,  but  still  to  enjoy  a  personal  existence.  (Comp. 
chap.  XXV.  8.)  A  sinular,  but  more  exact,  distinction  be- 
tween  the  body  and  the  spirit  is  drawn  in  Eccles.  xii.  7. 
a6)  The  fourth  generation.— Heb.,  dor.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  vi.  9.)  As  the  four  generations  are  iden. 
tical  with  the  f  onr  centnries  of  yerse  13,  we  have  here 
an  undesigned  testimony  to  the  loug  duration  of  human 
life.  So  Abram  was  100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom, 
and  Isaac  was  60  at  the  birth  of  his  children,  and  Jacob 
64  years  of  age  at  his  marriage.     But  the  word  d^r  had 

Sobably  come  down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and,  like 
e  Latm  word  Beculwn,  signified  a  century. 

The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites.— As  the  chief 
and  leading  tribe,  thej  are  used  here  for  all  the 
Canaanite  nations.  We  learn  from  this  declaration 
that  the  Canaanites  were  not  extirpated  by  any  wilful 
decree  to  make  room  for  Israel,  but  as  an  act  of  justice, 
like  that  which,  because  of  their  moral  deprayity,  oyer- 
whelmed  the  Sethites  with  a  flood.  So,  subsequently, 
Israel  and  Judah  had  each  to  bear  a  punishment  m 
accordance  with  their  sinfulness;  and  so,  throughout 
the  history  of  the  world,  wheneyer  nations  settle  down 
in  yice  and  corruption,  the  decay  of  their  institutions 
follows  upon  that  of  their  morals,  and  they  either  waste 
awayorgiye  place  to  some  more  manly  race  of  con. 
querors.  The  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Israel  was  parallel 
to  that  of  the  enervated  Roman  empire  of  the  West  by 
the  Germans ;  only  we  see  the  preparation  for  it,  and 
God's  puiiKMse  explained ;  and  we  also  see  that  if  the 
Amorites  nad  not  made  the  scale  of  justice  weigh  down 
heayily,  th^  would  not  have  been  deprived  of  their 
country. 

(17)  A  smoking  Aimace.— The  word  really  means 
the  circular  firepot  which  Orientals  use  in  their 
houses  to  flit  round  for  purposes  of  warmth.  This  one 
was  wreathed  in  smoke,  out  of  which  shot  "  a  burning 
lamp  "  (Heb.,  a  torch  of  flame).  For  not  two  symbols, 
but  only  one,  passed  between  the  divided  carcases. 
Abram  nad  probably  passed  between  them  immediately 
after  arranging  them,  and  now  Jehovah  does  the  same. 
Fire  is  the  recognised  symbol  of  the  Deity,  as  in  the 
buminff  bush,  the  pillar  of  fire,  tiie  lightnings  on  Mount 
Sini^T&c. 

0^)  The  Lord  made  a  coYonant.— Heb.,  Je^iovo^ 
cvA  a  covenant.  Abram  had  divided  the  slaughtered 
animals,  and  Jehovah,  by  passing  between  them,  made 
the  whole  act  IBs  own. 

The  river  of  Egvpt.— That  is,  the  Nile.  In  the 
Hebrew  the  Wady-el-Aiish,  on  the  southern  border  of 
Simeon,  is  always  distinguished  from  the  Nile,  thoush 
the  distinction  is  neglected  in  ourvernon.    Thus, In 


Num.  xxxiy.  5 ;  Josh.  xv.  4 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  12  (where  alone  an 
attempt  is  made  at  accuracy  1^  translating  etream),  the 
Hebrew  has,  the  iorrent  of  E^yptt  that  is,  a  stream  full 
after  the  rains,  but  dry  during  tne  rest  of  the  year.  For 
a  description  of  these  torrent-beds  see  Isa.  Ivii.  5,  6, 
where  in  verse  5  the  word  is  translated  valleye,  and  in 
yerse  6  stream.  The  word  used  here  signifies  a  river 
that  flows  constantly ;  and  Abram's  poSerity  are  to 
found  a  kingdom  conterminous  with  the  Nile  and  the 
Euphrates,  that  is,  with  "Egypt  and  Babyloniik  If 
th^  bounds  are  large  and  vague,  we  must  also  re- 
member that  they  are  limited  by  the  names  of  the  ten 
nations  which  f oUow.    Between  the  Nile  and  the  Eu. 

Shrates,  the  territories  of  these  ten  tribes  is  alone 
efini^^  bestowed  upon  Abram. 
09)  Tne  Eenites.— An  Arab  race,  found  both 
among  the  Amalekites  in  the  south  (1  Sam.  xv.  6)  and 
among  the  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon  in  the  north 
(Jud^  iv.  11),  and  even  in  IGdian,  as  Jethro,  the 
father-in-law  of  Moses,  is  called  a  Kenite  (Judges  i.  16). 
Balaam  emeaks  of  them  as  being  a  powerful  nation 

J  Num.  XXIV.  21),  and  this  wide  dii^rsion  of  them  into 
eeble  remnants  seems  to  show  that  they  were  a  race  of 
early  settlers  in  Canaan,  who,  like  the  Bephaim,  had 
been  ovarppwered  and  scattered  by  subseauent  immi- 
grants.    They  were  unif onnly  friendly  to  Israel. 

The  EeniBsites.— The  chief  fact  of  importance 
connected  with  this  race  is  that  Caleb  was  a  tCcmezite 
(Num.  xxxii.  12).  Apparently  vnth  his  clan  he  joined 
the  Israelites  at  ihe  Exodus,  Mid  was  numbered  with  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  KenitMUe  and  Kenezite  are  two  ways 
of  spelling  the  same  Hebrew  word,  the  former  heaig 
riffht. 

The  Eadmonites.— This  may  mean  dther  an 
eastern  or  an  ancieni  people,  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 

For  the  Ferissites  see  chap.  xiii.  7;  for  the 
Bephaims.  chap.  xiv.  5 ;  and  for  the  rest,  chap.  x. 
16—18. 

XVL 

The  Son  of  the  Bondwomah. 

0)  Now  Sarai.— The  history  of  Abram  is  ffiven  in 
a  succession  of  brief  narratives,  written  possib^  by  the 
patriarch  himself;  and  though  papyrus  was  known 
at  Ur  (2Van«.  8oe.  Bibl.  Arch.,  I  m,  ii.  430),  yet  the 
absence  of  any  convenient  writing  material  for  ordinary 
use  would  oblige  men  in  those  ancient  days  to  con- 
tent themselves  with  short  inscriptions,  like  those 
tablets  of  day  brought  from  Ur,  many  of  which 
now  in  the  British  Museum  are  said  to  be  consider, 
ably  older  than  ihe  ixme  of  Abram.  The  narratorwould 
naturally  make  but  few  alterations  in  such  precious 
documents,  and  hence  a  certain  amoxmt  of  reca^tulation, 

!  like  that  which  we  fiod  in  the  Books  of  Samuel,  where 
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she  had  an  handmaid,  an  Egyptian, 
whose  name  was  Hagar.  <^)  And  Sarai 
said  nnto  Abram,  Behold  now,  the 
Lord  hath  restrained  me  from  beaming : 
I  pray  thee,  go  in  nnto  my  maid;  it  may 
be  that  I  may  ^  obtain  children  by  her. 
And  Abram  hearkened  to  the  voice  of 
SaraL  <^>  And  Sarai  Abram's  wife  took 
Hagar  her  maid  the  Egyptian,  after 
Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  gave  h^  to  her  husband 
Abram  to  be  his  wife.  <^>  And  he  went 
in  nnto  Hagar,  and  she  conceived :  and 
when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived. 
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her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes. 
(5)  And  Sarai  said  nnto  Abram,  My 
wrong  be  upon  thee :  I  have  given  my 
maid  into  thv  bosom;  and  when  she 
saw  that  she  had  conceived,  I  was  des- 
pised in  her  eves:  the  Lobd  judge 
between  me  and  thee.  <®)  But  Abram 
said  unto  Sarai,  Behold,  thy  maid  is  in 
thy  hand;  do  to  her^  as  it  pleaseth 
thee.  And  when  Sand  ^  dealt  hardly 
with  her,  she  fled  from  her  face. 

(7)  And  the  angel  of  the  Lobd  found 
her  by  a  fountain  of  water  in  the  wilder- 
ness, by  the  fountain  in  the  way  to 


again  we  have  not  a  narratiTe  from  one  pen,  bat  the 
arrangement  of  materials  already  ancient.  As,  how- 
ever, the  Divine  object  was  the  revealing  to  mankind  of 
the  way  by  which  God  wonld  raise  up  man  from  the 
fall,  the  narrator  wonld  be  gnided  by  mspiiation  in  hia 
choice  of  materials,  and  in  the  omission  of  sndi  things 
as  did  not  fall  in  with  this  purpose ;  and  the  evident 
reverence  with  which  he  deals  witii  these  records  is  a 
warrant  tons  of  their  ffjumineness.  Such  additions 
as  the  remark  that  the  ''Y  alley  of  Shaveh  "  was  many 
eentnries  later  called  "the  iLing's  Dale"  (chap.  ziv. 
17 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  18)  are  genenlly  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Ezra  and  the  men  of  the  Gbeat 
Synagogue,  after  the  return  from  the  exile. 

HiHBar.— As  this  word  apparently  comes  from  the 
Arabic  verb  to  flee,  it  cannot  have  been  her  original 
name,  unless  we  supoose  that  she  really  was  an  Arab 
foffitive  who  had  u!kea  refuge  in  Egypt.  More  pro- 
bacy she  was  an  Egyptian  woman  who  had  escaped  to 
Abram  when  he  was  m  the  Neffeb,  and  had  then  received 
this  appellation,  which  virtually  means  rtm-otcoy. 

(1)  That  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.— 
Heb.,  that  I  may  be  buUded  by  her.  The  words,  bensaa 
son,  baih  (originally  banth)ssstk  daujarhter,  baUh  {baniih) 
ssaa  house,  and  Mn4As=to  build,  aO  belong  to  the  same 
root  in  Hebrew,  the  idea  being  that  the  oiildren  build 
the  house,  and  give  a  man  the  pledffe  of  continuance. 
Until  late  times  the  tent  was  the  habitation,  while  the 
house  was  the  family  (chap.  vii.  1).  Thus  the  phrase 
<"  to  build  a  man  a  «ire  %oiM6  "  meant,  to  give  him  jasting 
ino^ierity  (1  Sam.  ii.  S5).  Hence,  too,  the  close  con- 
nection between  building  and  the  bestowal  of  children 
in  Ps.  czzvii.  As  then  the  childreoi  of  a  woman  be- 
stowed by  her  mistress  upon  the  husband  were  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  wife  (chap.  izz.  3),  Sarah,  despair- 
ing of  beanng  a  son  herself,  as  she  was  now  seventy- 
five,  and  had  oeen  ten  years  in  Canaan,  concluded  that 
her  heir  was  to  be  bom  of  a  substitute. 
^  As  regards  the  morality  of  the  act,  we  find  that  mar- 
liase  with  one  wife  was  the  original  law  (chap.  ii.  24), 
ana  that  when  polygamy  was  introduced  it  was  coupled 
by  the  inroired  narrator  with  violence  and  licence  (<map. 
iv.  19).  MouMfamy  was  the  rule,  as  we  see  in  the  house- 
holds of  Noi£,  Terah,  Isaac,  and  others ;  but  many, 
Hke  Esau  and  Jacob,  allowed  themselves  a  greater  lati- 
tude. ^  In  so  doing,  their  conduct  f dls  bekw  tiie  level 
of  Christian  morauty,  but  everyone's  actions  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  ffeneral  views  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lives ;  and  in  Abram's  case  it  must  be  said  in 
his  defence  that,  with  so  much  depending  on  his  having 
offspring,  he  took  no  steps  to  omain  another  wife,  but 


remained  content  with  the  barren  SaraL  When  he  did 
take  Hagar  it  was  at  his  wif e*8  request,  and  for  a  reason 
which  seemed  to  them  adequate,  and  even  religious. 
Rachel  subsequently  did  the  same  for  a  much  lower 
motive.  The  consent  of  the  wife  was  in  such  cases 
all-important ;  and  so  in  India,  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  second  marriage  valid  (see  Wilson's 
Hindu  Theatre,  i.  179). 

(8)  Abram  had  dwelt  ten  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.~He  was  now,  therefore,  eighty-five  years 
of  age  (see  verse  16  and  chap,  ai  4),  and  this  long 
delay  had  not  only  tried  his  faith,  but  brought  him 
and  Sarai  to  the  conclusion  that  the  promised  seed  was 
to  be  obtained  by  other  means. 

(^)  Her  miatresB  was  despised^—Hagar,  we  are 
told  in  verse  3,  was  to  be,  not  Abram's  concubine,  but 
his  wife.  She  was  to  be  Sarai's  representative,  and 
though  now  she  would  hold  the  highest  place  in  the 
household  next  to  Sarai,  because  of  this  relation  to 
Abram,  yet  she  would  continue  to  be  Sarai's  maid. 
But  no  sooner  had  she  conceived,  than,  proud  of  her 
superiority  over  her  mistress,  she  wished  to  overthrow 
this  arrangement,  and,  at  aU  events,  acted  as  if  she  was 
Abram's  wife  absolutdy,  and  thrust  Sarai  aside. 

(5)  My  wrong  be  upon  thee.— That  i&  May  the 
wrong  done  to  me  be  avenqed  waon  thee,  oarai's  act 
had  Men  one  of  self-denial  for  Abram's  sake,  and  now 
that  it  has  led  to  her  being  treated  insolently  she  makes 
Abram  answerable  for  it. 

(^)  Sarai  dealt  hardly  with  her.— The  verb  is 
translated  ajflided  in  Exod.  i.  11  and  Isa  Iz.  14 ;  its  mors 
exact  meaning  is,  Sarai  humbled  her,  that  is,  reduced 
her  to  her  original  condition.  It  was  quite  right  that  as 
Hsgar  had  abused  her  elevation,  Abram  should  make 
her  yield  to  Sarai  all  due  respect  and  submission ;  but 
in  TifMAingr  her  resume  her  old  position  as  a  slave,  Sarai 
was  possibly  dealing  unkindly  with  her  (but  see  on 
verse  9).  in  running  away  Hagar  not  only  showed 
the  untamable  love  of  freedom  which  Ishmael  in- 
herited frcnn  her,  but  apparently  was  repeating  the  act 
from  which  she  had  her  name. 

(7)  The  angel  of  the  Lord.- Heb.,  of  Jehovah, 
(See  Excursus  at  end  of  Book.) 

In  the  way  to  Shur.— Haffar  evidently  fled  by 
the  usual  route  leading  from  Hebron  past  Beer-shemt 
to  Egypt.  The  wilderness  was  that  of  Taran,  in  which 
Kadesh  was  situated.  The  fountain  bv  which  Hagar 
was  sitting  was  on  the  road  to  Shur,  which  is  a  desert 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Egypt,  forming  the  boundazv  of 
the  territory  of  the  Ishmaelites  (chap.  xxv.  18)  and  of 
the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xv.  7,  xxvu.  8),  and  reached 
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Shur.  (^)  And  lie  said,  Hagar,  Sarai's 
maid,  whence  earnest  thou  P  and  whither 
wilt  thou  go  P  And  she  said,  I  flee  from 
the  face  of  my  mistress  Sara.i.  <^)  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her, 
Betum  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thy- 
self under  her  hands,  m  And  the  angel 
of  the  LoBD  said  unto  her,  I  will  multi- 
ply thy  seed  exceedingly,  that  it  shall 
not  be  numbered  for  multitude.  <^^  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  her. 
Behold,  thou  art  with  child,  and  shalt 
bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  ^Ish- 
mael;  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thy 
affliction.  <^>  And  he  will  be  a  wild 
man;  his  hand  will  be  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him ;  '  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  presence 
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of  all  his  brethren.  ^^  And  she  called 
the  name  of  the  Lord  that  spake  unto 
her.  Thou  Grod  seest  me :  for  she  said. 
Have  I  also  here  looked  after  him  that 
seeth  meP  <^*>  Wherefore  the  well  was 
called  ^  ^  Beer-lahai-roi ;  behold,  it  is 
between  Kadesh  and  Bered. 

(Vi)  And  Hagar  bare  Abram  a  son:  and 
Abram  called  his  son's  name,  which 
Hagar  bare,  Ishmael.  (^^  And  Abram 
WHS  fourscore  and  six  years  old,  when 
Hagar  bare  Ishmael  to  Abram. 

CHAPTEE  XVn.  — (DAnd  when 
Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine, 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said 
unto  him,  I  am  the  Almighty  God; 
^walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  ^  perfect. 


Shj  the  Israelites  soon  after  crossing  the  Bed  Sea 
Sjxod.  XT.  22;  Num.  zzziii.  8).  It  is  now  called 
*afwr, 

(»)  Whence  earnest  thou  P— It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  these  Divine  commmiications  Gk>d'8  knowledge 
of  all  the  circumstances  is  not  presumed,  bat  tne 
person  visited  is  led  on  to  tell  them.  This  adds  very 
much  to  the  freshness  and  poetry  of  the  narrative. 
Here,  however,  in  the  address,  Hagar,  8araV»  maid, 
the  angel,  at  least,  shows  that  he  is  aware  who  she  is, 
and  also  reminds  her  of  what  she  had  forgotten,  that 
in  bestowing  her  upon  Abram  Sarai  did  not  cease  to  be 
her  mistress. 

(9)  Submit  thyself.— Heb.,  hwmhle  thyself.  It  is 
the  verb  translated  dedU  ha^rdly  in  verse  6.  llie  anj^l 
therefore  commands  her  to  take  the  position  which 
Sarai  was  fQroin|g  npon  her;  and  by  so  doing  proves  to 
us  that  there  had  been  no  personal  maltriBatment. 
Commentators  have  taken  this  notion,  not  from  the 
Hebrew,  but  from  the  English  Version. 

(10)  I  will  multiply  thy  seed.— We  have  here 
the  purpose  of  the  DiTine  manifestation*  Abram's 
son  must  not  be  mixed  up  with  and  lost  among  the 
debased  population  of  Egypt,  but  must  be  the  &ther 
of  a  free  people ;  and  ^igar  will  now  submit  to  her 
lot  as  a  slave,  that  she  may  secure  liberty  for  her 
OffEspiing. 

(u)  lahmaeL— That  is,  Ood  hearetk.  lake  Samuel, 
Ishmael  received  his  name  from  the  events  of  his 
mother's  life,  and  not  from  anything  in  his  own.  There 
was,  however,  no  rule  in  this  matter,  and  the  naming 
of  children  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  very  diversified. 

m  He  will  be  a  wild  man.— Heb.,  he  wiU  be 
a  vfUd-aea  Tnan.  The  wild  ass  of  the  Arabian  deserts 
is  a  yeiy  noble  creature,  and  is  one  of  the  animals 
selected  in  the  Book  of  Job  as  especially  exemplifying 
the  fpreatness  of  God  (Job  zzziz.  5 — 8).  Its  charac- 
teristics are  great  speed,  love  of  solitude,  and  an 
untamable  fondness  of  liberty.  It  is  thus  the  very 
lype  of  the  Bedaween  Arabs,  whose  delight  is  to  roTe 
at  will  over  the  desert,  and  who  despise  the  ease  and 
luxury  of  a  settled  life. 

His  hand  will  be  against  every  man  •  •  •— 
The  Bedaween  can  be  bound  by  no  treaties,  submit  to 
no  law,  and  count  plunder  as  legitimate  gain.  Never- 
theless— 
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He  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren. — ^That  is,  he  shall  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence, and  his  descendants  shall  continue  to  exist  as  & 
free  race  in  the  presence  of  the  other  Abrahamic 
nations.  Many  commentators,  however,  consider  that 
the  more  exact  rendering  is,  he  shall  dweU  to  the  east 
of  aU  his  brethren,  l%is  is  certainly  the  meaning  of 
llie  word  in  chap.  xxv.  6,  but  does  not  suit  equally  well 
there  in  verse  18. 

(18)  Thou  Qod  seest  me.— Heb.,  Thou  art  El 
Bcfi,  that  is,  a  God  of  seeing.  Not  as  Onkelos  para- 
phrases it,  *'  Thou  art  a  God  that  sees  all  things,  but 
"  Thou  art  a  God  that  permits  Himself  to  be  seen." 
For  so  Ha^ar  proceeds  herself  to  explain  the  name. 
Do  not  IshU  see  after  seeing  7  With  all  the  love  of 
an  Oriental  for  dark  sayings,  Hagar  plavs  upon  the 
word  '*  rot,"  but  her  meaning  is  plain :  "  Do  I  not  see, 
and  therefore  am  alive,  and  not  even  blinded,  nor 
bereft  of  sense  and  reason,  though  I  have  seen  G<>d." 

(U)  Beer-lahai-roi.— That  is,  WeU  of  the  living^ 
seeing  (of  God),  the  well  where  God  has  been  seen,  and 
the  beholder  st£U  lives.  It  became  afterwards  a  favourite 
dwelling-place  of  Isaac  (chap.  xxv.  II),  and  was  probably, 
therefore,  surrounded  by  pastures,  but  its  site  has  not 
been  identified.  For  E!a^sh  see  chap  xiv.  7.  Bered 
is  absolutely  unknown. 

xvn. 

oonfibication   of   the   govsk^kt   by  the 
Sacbament  of  Oibcumcision. 

(1)  Abram  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine.— 
Thirteen  years,  therefore,  had  passed  by^  since  the 
birth  of  Ishmael,  who  doubtless  auring  this  time  had 
grown  very  dear  to  the  childless  old  man,  as  we  gather 
from  the  wish  expressed  in  verse  18. 

I  am  the  Almighty  Qod.- Heb.,  El  shaddai. 
The  word  is  Archaic,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
means  strona  so  <u  to  overpower.  Besides  its  use  in 
Genesis  we  nnd  it  employed  as  the  name  of  Deity  by 
Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  4, 16) ;  by  Naomi  (Ruth  i.  20) ;  and 
in  the  Book  of  Job,  where  it  occurs  thirty^ne  times.  We 
may  thus  regard  it  as  "  one  of  the  more  general  world- 
wide titles  of  the  Most  High  "  (Speaker's  Gommentarv). 
In  Exod.  vi.  3  it  is  said,  with  evident  reference  to  tnis- 
place,  that  El  shaddai  was  the  name  of  God  revealed 
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(9)  And  I  will  make  mr  oovenant  between  ^Jt&toK**^ 
me  and  thee,  and  wiU  mnltiply  thee  ex- 
ceedingly. <')And  Abram  fell  on  his 
&ce :  and  Grod  talked  with  him,  sajing, 
W  As  for  me,  behold,  my  covenant  is 
with  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  father  of 
^  many  nations.  <^>  Neither  shall  thy 
name  any  more  be  called  Abram,  bnt 
thy  name  shall  be  Abraham;  ''for  a 
&Uier  of  many  nations  have  I  made 
thee.  ^^>  And  I  will  make  thee  exceed- 
ing fimitftd,  and  I  wUl  make  nations  of 
thee,  and  kings  shall  come  ont  of  thee. 
^>  And  I  will  establish  my  covenant  be- 
tween me  and  thee  and  thy  seed  after 
thee  in  their  generations  for  an  ever- 
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lasting  covenant,  to  be  a  Grod  nnto  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  <^>  And  I 
wiU  give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee,  the  land  'wherein  thon  art  a 
stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an 
everl^ting  possession;  and  I  will  be 
their  Grod. 

W  And  God  said  nnto  Abraham,  Thou 
shalt  keep  my  covenant  therefore,  thon, 
and  thy  seed  after  thee  in  their  genera- 
tions. (^>This  M  my  covenant,  which 
ye  shall  keep,  between  me  and  yon  and 
thy  seed  after  thee ;  ^  Every  man  child 
among  von  shall  be  circumcised.  <")And 
ye  shall  circumcise  the  flesh  of  vour 
foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  'a  token  of  the 


to  the  patrarohfl,  bnt  that  He  was  not  known  to  them 
by  His  name  Jehovah.  Heie,  neTerthelees,  in  a 
Mssage  said  by  commentaton  to  be  Elohistic,  we  read 
that  **  JehoTah  appealed  to  Abram,  and  said  to  him  I 
am  El  shaddai."  JBnt  the  very  ffist  of  the  passaffe  is 
the  identification  of  Jehovah  ana  El  shaddai,  and  the 
ffreat  object  of  the  manifest  care  with  which  Moses 
distingaiBhes  the  Divine  names  seems  to  be  to  show, 
that  tiiongh  Jehovah  became  the  special  name  of 
Elohim  in  Hib  covenant  relation  to  Israel  after  the 
Exodus,  yet  that  the  name  was  one  old  and  primeval 
(chap.  iv.  26),  and  that  the  Qod  of  revelation,  under 
varioos  tities,  was  ever  one  and  the  same.  And  so  is 
it  now,  thongh  we,  by  following  a  Jewi^  saperstition, 
have  well-nigh  forfeited  the  nse  of  tiie  name  Jehovah, 
BO  greatiy  pmed  of  old  (chap.  iv.  1). 

walk  before  me.— The  same  veib  as  that  nsed 
of  Enoch  (chap.  t.  22),  and  of  Noah  (chap.  vi.  9),  but  the 
preposition  More  implies  less  doseness  than  wUh,  On 
the  other  haaa,  Noah  was  described  as  "  perfect  amonff 
hiB  contemporaries "  (ibid,),  while  Abram  Ib  reqoired 
Btin  to  strive  after  this  mi^gnty  (see  Note  on  chap,  vi  9). 

(5)  I  will  make  my  oorenant.— In  chap.  xv.  18 
the  Heb.  word  for  "make"  is  oui,  and  refers  to  the 
sevmng  of  the  victims ;  here  it  is  "  give,"  "  place,"  and 
implies  that  it  was  an  act  of  grace  on  God's  part 
(comp.  Note  on  chi^[>.  ix.  9).  Abram  had  now  waited 
twenty.five  Tears  after  leaving  Ur-Chasdim,  and 
f oorteen  or  fifteen  vears  since  l£e  ratification  of  the 
solemn  covenant  between  him  and  Jehovah  (chap.  xv. 
17);  bat  the  time  had  at  leiu^h  arrived  for  the  fnlfil. 
ment  of  the  promise,  and  in  S>ken  thereof  Abram  and 
Sand  were  to  change  their  names,  and  all  the  males  be 
bvonght  near  to  God  by  a  solemn  sacrament. 

W  Of  many  nations.— This  is  a  feeble  rendering 
of  a  remarkable  phrase.  Literally  the  word  signifies  a 
eonfased  noise  like  the  din  of  a  popnloos  city.  Abram 
is  to  be  the  father  of  a  thronging  crowd  of  nations. 
And  BO  in  verse  5. 

(6)  Abram.— Thai  Is,  highfaiher. 
AhnfkBnk==FaUierofa  muUihtde,  <'raham"  being 

Ml  Arabic  word,  perhaps  enrrent  in  Hebrew  in  anciem 
times.  Another  interpretatiim  of  Abram  is  that  it  is 
emuvaleot  to  Abi-arsm,  Father  of  Aram,  or  Syria. 
Tjob  too  is  an  Arabic  form,  like  Abimael  in  chap.  x. 
28.  By  some  commentators  the  stress  is  thrown  upon 
the  insertion  of  the  letter  "  h,"  as  being  the  represents* 
tiveof  the  name  Yahveh  or  Yehveh.  (Compare  ^ 
chsDge  of  Oflhea  into  Jehoshoa,  Num.  xiii.  16.) 


(10)  Shall  be  oiroumoised.— It  ib  stated  by 
Herodotus  (Book  ii.  104)  that  tiie  Egyptians  were 
circomcised,  and  that  the  Syrians  in  Palestine  confessed 
that  thev  learned  this  practice  from  the  Egyptians. 
Origen,  nowever,  Beems  to  limit  cireamcision  to  the 
priesthood  (Epist.  ad  Bom.,  §  ii.  13) ;  and  the  etatement 
of  Herodotus  is  not  only  very  looee,  but  his  date  is  too 
far  posterior  to  the  time  of  Abram  for  us  to  be  able  to 

Slace  im^cit  confidence  in  it.  If  we  torn  to  the  evi- 
ence  of  £gyptian  monuments  and  of  the  mummies,  we 
find  proof  of  the  rite  havinffbeoome  general  in  Egypt 
only  m  quite  recent  times.  The  discussion  is,  however, 
merely  of  archsological  importance;  for  drcumdBion 
was  just  SB  appropriate  a  sign  of  the  covenant  if  borrowed 
from  institimons  already  existing  as  if  tiien  used  for  the 
first  time.  It  is,  moreover,  an  acknowledged  fact  that 
the  Bible  is  always  true  to  the  local  colouring.  GhaldBdan 
influence  iB  predominant  in  those  earlv  portions  of 
GeneeiB  which  we  owe  to  Abram,  a  citizen  of  TJr  of 
the  Ohaldees;  his  life  and  snrroundingB  subBequentiy 
are  thoae  of  an  Arab  sheik;  while  Egyptian  influence  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  latter  part  of  Genesis,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  ExoduB  from  that  country.  Li  this 
fact  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  theories  whidi 
would  bring  down  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch 
to  a  late  period :  for  the  author  would  certainly  have 
written  in  accordance  with  the  facts  and  ideas  of  his 
own  times.  If,  however,  Abram  had  seen  cireumcision 
in  Egjnpt,  when  the  famine  drove  him  thither,  and  had 
learned  the  significance  of  the  rite,  and  that  the  idea 
of  it  was  connected  with  moral  purity,  there  was  in 
this  even  a  reason  why  God  should  chooBO  it  as  the 
outward  sign  of  the  sacrament  which  He  was  now 
bestowing  upon  the  patriarch. 

The  fitness  of  circumdBion  to  be  a  sign  of  entering 
into  a  covenant,  and  especially  into  one  to  which 
children  were  to  be  admitted,  consisted  in  its  being 
a  representation  of  a  new  birth  by  the  putting  off 
of  tniB  old  man,  and  the  dedication  of  the  new  man 
unto  holiness.  The  flesh  was  cast  away  that,  the 
spirit  might  ffrow  strong;  And  the  change  of  name 
in  Abram  and  Sand  was  tjrpical  of  this  change  of 
condition.  They  had  been  bom  again,  and  bo  must 
again  be  named.  And  though  women  could  not  in- 
deed  be  admitted  directiy  mto  the  covenant,  yet 
they  shared  in  its  privileges  by  virtue  of  their 
consanguinity  to  the  men,  thio  were  as  sponsors  for 
them ;  and  mus  Sarai  changes  her  name  equally  with 
her  husband. 
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A  Son  %B  Prwnised  to  her. 


covenant  betwixt  me  and  yon.  ^>  And 
^hethat  is  eight  days  old  "" shall  be  cir- 
cumcised among  yon,  every  man  child 
in  yonr  generations,  he  that  is  bom  in 
the  house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any 
stranger,  which  i$  not  of  thy  seea. 
<^)  He  that  is  bom  in  thy  house,  and  he 
that  is  bought  with  thy  money,  must 
needs  be  circumcised :  and  my  covenant 
shall  be  in  vour  flesh  for  an  everlasting 
covenant.  &*^  And  the  uncircumcised 
man  child  whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is 
not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
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off  from  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my 
covenant. 

<^)  And  God  said  unto  Abraham,  As 
for  Sarai  thy  wife,  thou  shalt  not  call 
her  name  Sarai,  but  Sarah  shall  her 
name  be.  <^^  And  I  will  bless  her,  and 
give  thee  a  son  also  of  her :  yea,  I  wiU 
bless  her,  and  ^  she  shall  be  a  mother  of 
nations ;  kings  of  people  shall  be  of  her. 
<^  Then  Abraham  fell  upon  his  &ce, 
and  laughed,  and  said  in  his  heart, 
Shalla  cAi!(2  be  bom  unto  him  that  is  an 
hundred  years  oldP  and  shall  Sarah, 


OS)  Eight  days  old.— That  is,  just  one  week  after 
birth,  as  the  day  of  birth  was  oounted  among  the  eight 
days. 

(IB)  He  that  Ib  bom  in  thy  house  .  •  .—Two 
things  follow  from  this  wide  extension  of  the  rite  of 
circmndsion :  the  firsts  that  all  members  of  Abram's 
household,  being  thns  sharers  in  tiie  covenant,  were 
also  numbered  as  belonging  to  the  nations  that  sprang 
from  him.  We  haye  seen  that  even  in  early  days  his 
followers  must  haye  numbered  six  or  seyen  hundred 
men  (chap.  xiy.  14),  and  they  were  growing  in  multi- 
tude aU  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  during  thelif etime  of 
Isaac.  They  were  then  diyided  between  Esau  and  Jacob 
at  Isaac's  death  (chaps,  xxxy.  27,  xxxyi.  6^  7),  but  the  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  Jacob's  family  thus  caused 
must  have  been  compensated  by  those  whom  he  gathered 
for  himself  in  Mesopotamia  (chap.  zxx.  43).  AU  his  house- 
hold went  down  with  him  into  £gypt,  as  part  of  his  to^, 
translated  "  little  ones  "  in  chap.  zm.  5,  but  really  sig- 
nifying the  whole  body  of  dependents,  men,  women, 
and  children.  Placed  thrae  in  the  fruitful  Delta,  they 
would  be  counted  as  members  of  that  tribe  to  the  chief 
of  which  they  belonged,  and  would  swdl  the  numbers  of 
the  yast  host  which  left  Egypt  (Exod.  xii.  37).  The 
second  point  is,  that  as  all  who  were  circumcised  were 
regarded  as  Israelites,  so  also  circumcision  was  confined 
to  the  Israelites.  It  was  not  a  catholic  ordinance,  in- 
tended, like  bantism,  for  all  people  and  all  times.  Nor 
was  it  primarily  a  religious  institution.  The  bought 
slaye  was  circumcised  first,  and  instructed  afterwards. 
No  profession  of  faith  was  required,  but  he  was  admitted 
to  the  priyilege  in  right  id  his  master.  The  reason  of 
this  was  that  it  was  an  admission  into  tiie  Jewish 
nation  first,  and  by  consequence  only  into  the  church. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  points  which  distinguish 
slayeiy,  as  practised  among  the  Jews,  from  the  de- 
mding  form  of  it  which  existed  in  modem  times, 
that  from  the  days  of  Abram  onwards  the  slaye  by 
being  circumcised  was  proclaimed  to  be  one  of  the  same 
race  and  nation  as  his  master,  and  thereby  entitled  to 
share  in  his  national  and  religious  priyileges. 

(14)  Shall  be  out  off  firom  his  people.— Jewish 
commentators  generally  consider  that  this  penalty  con- 
sisted in  the  offender  being  left  to  the  curect  inter- 
position of  GU)d,  who  would  punish  him  with  childless- 
ness  and  premature  death  {Tabm/ud :  TVact.  Yebam,  55). 
Most  Chnstian  commentators  sujypose  that  the  offender 
was  to  be  put  to  death  by  the  ciyil  magistrate ;  but 
this  yiew  is  untenable.  For  a  distinction  is  constantly 
drawn  between  the  penalty  of  death,  and  the  being 
"out  off  from  among  the  people,"  as,  for  instance,  in 
Ley.  XX.    So,  too,  the  Idllmg  oi  a  dean  beast  anywhem. 
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except  at  the  door  of  the  tabemade  (Ibid.,  xrii  4),  and 
the  eatiiu^  of  blood  {Ibid.,  9, 14),  are  to  be  thus  dealt 
with,  whue  blasphemy  and  murder  are  to  be  punished 
with  death  (IbicL,  xxiy.  16, 17).  Now  it  becune  yery 
common  to  kill  clean  beasts  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and 
the  eating  of  blood,  though  regarded  with  horror  (1 
Sam.  xiy.  32 — 34),  apparently  had  no  penalty  attached 
to  it.  The  Jewish  commentators  seem  to  err  only  in 
being  too  special,  and  in  defining  the  method  in  wmcb 
Gk>d  would  punish.  The  punishment  really  seems  to 
haye  been  that  of  excommunication  or  outlawry,  to 
which  other  penalties  might  haye  been  attached  by 
custom:  but  the  main  point  was  that  one  uncireum- 
deed  (as  subsequently  one  who  yiolated  the  principles 
of  the  Mosaic  law)  forfeited  his  priyileges  as  a  meinber 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  could  daun  no  protection  from 
the  elders  for  life  and  property,  and  could  not  take  his 
place  at  the  gate  of  the  city. 

(^)  Sarai.— Probably  princely^  an  adjectiye  of  the 
same  form  as  8hadda%,  yerse  1;  while  Sarah  means 
princess.  The  change  of  name  shows  that  she  was 
admitted  to  the  coyenant.    (Gomp.  yerse  10.) 

(10)  A  son  ...  of  her.— This  is  the  first  pkoe 
where  it  was  definitdy  promised  that  Abram's  heir 
should  be  Sarah's  own  son.  This  must  be  remembered 
in  estimating  the  conduct  of  Abram  and  Sarah  in  the 
matter  of  Uagar.  They  had  long  vraited,  and  hoped, 
before  taking  measures  of  their  own  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise.  The  rest  of  the  yerse  should  be  trans- 
lated, **  she  shaU  become  (grow  into)  nations :  kings  of 
peoples  shaU  become  of  ner,  that  is,  ''shall  spring 
from  her." 

(17)  Abraham  •  •  •  laughed.— The  Jewish  inter- 
preters  regard  Abraham's  laugh  as  one  of  joy,  and 
Sarah's  (duip.  xyiii.  12)  as  one  of  unbelief.  We  may, 
howeyer,  well  doubt  whether  there  really  was  this  du- 
f  erenoe  between  them ;  but  our  Lord  confirms  the  yiew 
that  joy  was  uppermost  in  Abraham's  heart  (John  yiii. 
56).  Still  with  oelief  there  was  surprise,  and  the  feeling 
that  what  was  promised  was  so  strange  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  incredible.  One  who  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his 
omy  son  at  God's  word  (Heb.  xi.  19)  would  not  be 
staggered  hj  this  strangeness,  and  yet  the  thought  of 
Sanh's  bearing  a  child  ti  the  sige  of  ninety  might  easily 
present  itself  to  his  mind  in  a  ludicrous  aspect.  Ajb 
for  Sarah,  there  is  no  proof  tiiat  at  the  time  when  she 
laughed  she  knew  or  eyen  suspected  that  the  three 
trayeUers  were  more  than  men.  She  oyerheard  their 
conyersation,  and  laughed,  imagining  perhaps  that 
they  did  not  know  how  old  she  was.  Beauy,  the 
idea  brought  out  by  this  double  laughter  is  that  Isaao's 
birth  was  contrary  to  nature. 
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that  is  ninety  years  old,  bear  9  ^^  And 
Abraham  said  unto  Grod,  O  that  Ish- 
mael  might  live  before  thee !  ^^^  And 
God  said,  '  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear 
thee  a  son  indeed ;  and  thou  shalt  call 
his  name  Isaac :  and  I  will  establish  my 
covenant  with  him  for  an  everlasting 
covenant,  and  with  his  seed  after  him. 
<^)  And  as  for  Ishmael,  I  have  heard 
thee :  Behold,  I  have  blessed  him,  and 
will  make  him  fruitful,  and  will  multi- 
ply him  exceedingly;  ^twelve  princes 
shall  he  beget,  and  I  will  make  him  a 

fjat  nation.  ^^^  But  my  covenant  will 
establish  with  Isaac,  which  Sarah 
shall  bear  unto  thee  at  this  set  time  in. 
the  next  year.  <^  And  he  left  off  talk- 
ing with  him,  and  God  went  up  from 
Abraham. 

<23)  And  Abraham  took  Ishmael  his 
son,  and  all  that  were  bom  in  his  house, 
and  all  that  were  bought  with  his 
money,  eveiy  male  among  the  men  of 
Abraham's  house ;  and  circumcised  the 
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flesh  of  their  foreskin  in  the  selfsame 
day,  as  Grod  had  said  unto  him.  <^)  And 
Abraham  was  ninety  years  old  and  nine, 
when  he  was  circumcised  in  the  flesh  of 
his  foreskin.  ^^^  And  Ishmael  his  son 
was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he  was 
circumcised  in  the  flesh  of  his  foreskin. 
<^>  In  the  selfsame  day  was  Abraham 
circumcised,  and  Ishmael  his  son* 
<^  And  all  the  men  of  his  house,  bom 
in  the  house,  and  bought  with  money 
of  the  stranger,  were  circumcised  with 
him. 

CHAPTEE  XVin.  —  (1)  And  the 
LoBD  appeared  unto  him  in  the  plains  of 
Mamre :  and  he  sat  in  the  tent  door  in 
the  heat  of  the  dav ;  ('>  ^and  he  lift 
up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and,  lo,  three 
men  stood  by  him :  and  when  he  saw 
them,  he  ran  to  meet  them  from  the 
tent  door,  and  bowed  himself  toward 
the  ground,  <^>  and  said.  My  Lord,  if  now 
I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass 


(18)  o  that  Ishmael  •  •  .—For  thirteen  yean  Ishmael 
had  been  the  "son  of  the  house"  (chap.  tv.  3),  and  re- 
garded probably  as  the  tme  heir.  Mmgled  then  with 
Abnduun's  joy  tnere  was  also  the  pain,  natural  toa  father, 
of  knowing  that  this  transference  of  the  proniise  to 
Sarah's  chud  meant  the  deposition  and  disappointment 
of  one  who  for  so  long  had  held  the  post  of  honour. 
Stoicism  would  have  repressed  this  upnght  and  natural 
f  eelinff ,  but  God  hears  and  accepts  the  f  uher*s  prayers ; 
and  ^i^dle  the  birthright  and  religious  pre-emmenoe  is 
justly  given  to  the  son  of  the  f reewoman,  there  is  a 
large  earthly  blessing  for  the  handmaid's  son. 

<^)  Indeed.— In  the  Hebrew  this  word  comes  first* 
and  is  intended  to  remove  all  doubt  or  desire  for  any 
other  turn  of  affairs.  It  should  be  rendered, "  And  Gk>d 
said,  For  a  certainty  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee  a  son." 

Thou  ahalt  call  his  name  Isaac.— That  is,  he 
laughs.  The  name  was  to  be  a  perpetual  memorial  that 
Isaac's  birth  was  natmally  sucn  an  impossibility  as  to 
excite  ridicule. 

(25)  Ishmael  ....  was  thirteen  years  old.— 
Hence  the  Mohammedftus  defer  drcumeision  to  the 
thirteenth  year. 

(^)  In  the  sel&ame  day.— Heb.,  In  the  bone  of 
ihis  day,  and  so  in  verse  28  (see  chap.  ii.  23).  In  the 
circumcising  of  the  household  together  with  Abraham 
and  his  son  we  see  that  no  impassable  interval  sepa- 
rated  the  Hebrew  slave  from  his  master,  but  that  he 
was  to  share  all  the  national  and  religious  privileges  of 
the  freeman. 

xvm. 

Visit  of  Akoels  to  Abbaham  at  Mambe  ;  and 
Oyebthbow  of  Sodom. 

(1)  And  the  Iiord  (Jehovah)  appeared  unto  him. 
—No  new  section  could  bcffin  in  this  way,  but  evidently 
this  is  a  con^nation  of  the  narrative  A  the  circumci- 
sion. We  thus  find  a  Jehovistic  section  coupled  in  the 
doeest  way  with  one  which  is  Mohistic  (comp.  chap. 
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xvii.  22,  23);  and  even  hers  it  is  Elohim  who  for  Abra- 
ham's sake  delivers  Lot  (chap.  xix.  29).  Far  more 
important,  however,  is  it  to  notice  that  this  familiar 
intercourse,  and  clear  revelation  of  Jehovah  to  Abraham, 
follows  upon  his  closer  relation  to  God  by  virtue  of 
the  sacrament  of  circumcision.  Jewish  tradition  adds 
that  this  visit  was  made  to  Abraham  on  the  third  day 
after  the  rite  had  been  performed,  and  was  for  the  pur- 

nof  healing  him  from  the  painful  consequences  of  it. 
ras  on  this  account,  as  they  think,  that  Abraham 
was  resting  at  home,  instead  of  oeing  with  his  herds  in 
the  field. 

The  plains  (Heb.,  the  oaks)  of  ]£amre.~(8ee 
chaps.  ziiL  18,  ziv.  13.) 

The  tent  door.— Heb.,  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
formed  by  looping  back  one  of  the  curtam& 

The  heat  of  the  day.— The  time  of  noon,  when 
Orientals  rest  from  labour  (comp.  chap.  iii.  8).  As  the 
air  in  the  tent  would  be  sultry,  Abraham  sits  in  the 
shade  on  the  outside.  So  in  verse  8  the  meal  is  spread 
under  a  tree. 

(2)  Three  men. — Jewish  commentators  explain  the 
number  by  saying  that,  as  no  angel  misfat  execute  more 
than  one  commission  at  a  time,  one  of  the  three  came 
to  heal  Abraham,  the  second  to  bear  the  message  to 
Sarah,  and  the  third  to  destroy  Sodom.  More  cor. 
rectly  one  was  "  the  angel  of  Jehovah,"  who  came  as 
the  manifestation  of  Deity  to  Abraham,  and  the  other 
two  were  his  comj^anions,  commissioned  by  him  after- 
wards to  execute  judgment  on  the  cities  of  the  plain. 
The  number  ihree  pointed  also  to  the  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  Godhead,  aiMi  is  therefore  read  bv  our  Church 
as  one  <^  the  lessons  for  Trinity  Sundav.  But  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  use  it  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrine, 
lest  the  inference  should  be  drawn  of  a  personal  ap. 
pearance  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  whidli 
would  savour  of  heretical  impiety. 

(3)  My  lord. — Heb.  *danai,  a  term  of  simple  respect, 
just  as  the  bowing  towards  the  earth  is  exactly  what  aa 
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Vidt  Abraham. 


not  away,  I  pray  thee,  from  thy  ser- 
vant :  (*^  let  a  little  water,  I  pray  you, 
be  fetched,  and  wash  your  feet,  and  rest 
yourselves  under  the  tree :  ^*^  and  I  will 
fetch  a  morsel  of  bread,  and  ^  comfort 
ye  your  hearts ;  after  that  ye  shall  pass 
on :  for  therefore  *  are  ye  come  to  your 
servant.  And  they  said.  So  do,  as  thou 
hast  said« 

<®)  And  Abraham  hastened  into  the 
tent  unto  Sarah,  and  said,  '  Make  ready 
quickly  three  measures  of  fine  meal, 
knead  it,  and  make    cakes  upon   the 
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hearth.  ^  And  Abraham  ran  unto  the 
herd,  and  fetcht  a  calf  tender  and  good, 
and  gave  it  unto  a  young  man ;  and  he 
hasted  to  dress  it.  (^)And  he  took 
butter,  and  milk,  and  the  calf  which  he 
had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them; 
and  he  stood  by  them  under  the  tree, 
and  they  did  eat. 

t^>  And  they  said  unto  him.  Where  is 
Sarah  thy  wife?  And  he  said.  Behold,  in 
the  tent.  (^^)  And  he  said,  I  wUl  certainly 
return  unto  thee  according  to  the  time  of 
life ;  and,  lo, '  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  have 


Anb  sheik  Tronld  do  now  to  a  passing  traTeller. 
Abraham's  conduct  is  marked  by  all  that  stately  conr- 
tesy  nsnal  among  Orientals.  He  calls  himself  their 
slave :  regards  it  as  a  fayonr  that  thev  should  partake 
of  his  hospitality;  speaks  slighiangly  of  the  repast 
prepared  as  a  mere  morsel  of  biiad ;  and  treats  it  as  a 

grovidential  act  that  they  had  come  into  his  neighbour, 
ood.  It  was  only  afterwards  that  he  knew  that  he  was 
entertaining  angels  unawares  rHeb.  xiii.  2).  While, 
moreoTer,  ne  addresses  the  cnief  traveller  first,  as 
courtesy  required,  he  immediately  afterwards  chaoses 
to  the  plural,  lest  he  should  seem  wanting  in  hospitdble 
welcome  to  his  companions. 

W  Wash  your  feet.— This  is  the  first  necessity  of 
Oriental  hospitalilnr  (Judges  zix.  21),  not  merely  because 
the  feet,  protectea  onlv  oy  sandals,  are  soiled  by  the 
dirt  of  the  roads,  but  because  it  cools  the  whole  body, 
and  allays  the  fererishness  caused  by  the  heat  of  tra- 
velling. Thus  refreshed  they  are  "  to  rest,"  Heb.,  to 
lay  HZmeelvee  doum,  in  the  shade. 

(5)  Comfort  ye  your  hearts.— Heb.,  etrengthen 
ye,  the  original  meaning  of  oomf ort»  a  word  formed 
xrom  the  Latin  fortia  =  strong,  brare.  The  heart  in 
Hebrew  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  powers,  mental  and 
bodily,  of  the  whole  man. 

After  that  ye  shall  pass  on.— Oomin^  at  noon, 
the  travellers  after  rest  and  refreshment  wouM  continue 
their  journey.  It  Ib  quite  plain  that  Abraham  still  re- 
garded them  as  passing  wayfarers. 

Therefore  .  •  . — Abraham  thus  suggests  that  his 
tent  was  pitched  near  to  the  route  on  purpose  that  he 
might  exercise  that  hosintidi^  which  was  and  oonti« 
nues  to  be  the  sacred  dufy  of  an  Arab  sheik. 

(6)  Three  measures.— Heb.  three  eeahs,  the  seah 
being  a  little  more  than  a  peck.  It  is  still  xunul  on  the 
ani^  of  a  stranger  to  nuube  this  hasty  preparation  for 
his  entertainment,  the  ordinary  meal  even  of  a  wealthy 
sheik  eoniristing  of  flour  and  some  camels'  niillr  boiled 
together.  Cakes  such  as  those  here  described,  baked 
aimd  the  embers  on  the  hot  hearth-stone,  are  considered 
a  delicacy  (1  Eings  xiz.  6).  Flesh  is  seldom  eaten ; 
but  if  a  traveller  arrives,  sweet  milk  and  rice  are  added 
to  the  meal,  and  if  he  be  a  person  of  distinction  a  lamb 
or  kid  is  killed.  Abraham^  calf,  '*  tender  and  ffood," 
shows  that  he  regarded  his  visitors  as  persons  of  more 
than  ordinary  high  rank;  and  the  quantity  of  food 
cooked  seems  to  show  that  the  three  travellers  had 
numerous  attendants.  The  calf  would  be  cut  into  small 
portions,  and  a  meal  like  this  is,  we  are  told,  got  ready 
m  a  very  short  time. 

(^  Butter.— Heb.  eurde,  or  curdled  milk.  Neither 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  nor  Bomans  knew  how  to  make 
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butter,  and  the  word  itself  signifies  cheese  made  of  cows' 
ndlk.  This  is  less  prized  m  the  East  than  tiiat  made 
from  the  milk  of  sheep,  or  of  goats,  while  camels'  milk 
is  regarded  b^  the  Arabs  as  best  for  drinking.  In  a  hot 
climate  milk  is  more  refreshing  when  sliffhtW'  sour ;  but 
Abraham  brought  both  fresh  milk  (probabh'  from  the 
camels)  and  sour  milk  (from,  the  sheep),  and  this  with 
the  cakes  and  the  calx  made  a  stately  repast.  With 
noble  courtesy  **  he  stood  by  them,  and  they  did  eat." 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  and  other  Jewish  authorities 
translate  "  and  they  made  show  of  eating,"  lest  it  should 
seem  as  though  angels  ate  (Judges  xiii  16).  There  is 
the  same  mystery  as  reguds  our  risen  Lord  (Luke 
zxiv.  43). 

(9)  They  said.— But  in  verse  10  "  he  said,"  and  in 
verses  13, 17,  20,  Sua,,  *'  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  said."  The 
messenger  speaks  as  one  with  Jehovah,  or  as  being  His 
representative. 

Where  is  Sarah  thy  wife  P— This  question  is 
contraiT  to  Oriental  manners,  as  the  women  may  be  re- 
ferred to  only  in  the  most  indirect  manner.  But  during 
the  meal  Abraham,  as  he  talked  with  the  straneers,  had 
probably  beg^  to  recognise  in  them  somethmg  more 
than  human. 

(10)  Aooording  to  the  time  of  life.— Heb.,  oc 
cardinq  to  the  living  time.  It  is  evident  from  verse 
14,  ana  2  Kin^  iv.  16,  17,  that  these  words  denote 
some  fixed  penod,  but  the  exact  rendering  is  in  dis- 
pute. *'  When  the  season  revives  "  =  nen  spring,  is 
entirelv  remote  from  Oriental  thought,  and  the  render- 
ing of  Zunz  ''at  the  living  time"  is  poetical,  but 
meaningless.  The  true  ren£ring  is  probably  "  a  year 
hence,'  as  when  the  year  is  over  it  dies,  and  a  new 
year  lives  in  its  place.  Jewish  tradition  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  view,  translating  ''according  to  this 
time  next  year,"  and  adding  that  the  season  was  the 
Passover.  The  only  other  tenable  rendering  is  "  in 
course  of  time." 

Which  was  behind  him.— The  LXX.  has  a  pre- 
f  erable  reading,  and  she  woe  behind  U.  The  door,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  an  opening  made  by  looping  back  the 
curtain,  which  would  esectually  conceal  Sarah's  person. 

W  Sarah  laughed.— See  Note  on  chap,  xvil  V7.  The 
laughter  of  both  husband  and  wife  brings  into  promi- 
nence the  inconceivable  character  of  the  fact.  Sarah's 
conduct  has  been  verv  unjustly  condemned.  Though 
Abraham  may  have  begun  to  guess  that  his  visitors 
were  more  than  men,  she  pro&bly  had  no  such  sus- 
picions.  Sitting  inside  the  tent,  and  catdung  their  words 
only  occasionally,  listening,  perhaps,  now  only  because 
she  heard  her  own  name  mentioned,  when  she  hears 
them  talk  of  her  having  a  child  she  naturally  laughs. 
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a  son.  And  Sarah  heard  it  in  the  tent 
door,  which  was  behind  him.  <^)  Now 
Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old  and  well 
stricken  in  age;  and  it  ceased  to  be 
with  Sarah  after  the  manner  of  women. 
(12)  Therefore  Sarah  laughed  within  her- 
self, saying,  After  I  am  waxed  old  shall 
I  have  pleasure,  my  'lord  being  old  also? 
(IS)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Abraham, 
Wherefore  did  Sarah  laugh,  saying, 
Shall  I  of  a  surety  bear  a  child,  which 
am  old  ?  <^^)  Is  any  thing  too  hard  for 
the  Lobd?  At  the  time  appointed  I 
will  return  unto  thee,  according  to  the 
time  of  life,  and  Sarah  shall  have  a  son. 
^>  Then  Sarah  denied,  saying,  I  laughed 
not ;  for  she  was  a&aid.  And  he  said. 
Nay ;  but  thou  didst  laugh. 

W  And  the  men  rose  up  fix)m  thence, 
and  looked  toward  Sodom:  and  Abra- 
ham went  with  them  to  bring  them  on 
the  way.    ^'^  And  tiie  Lobd  said.  Shall 
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I  hide  fix>m  Abraham  that  thing  which 
I  do ;  <^>  seeing  that  Abraham  shall 
surely  become  a  great  and  mighty  na- 
tion, and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
shall  be  *  blessed  in  him?  <^)  For 
I  know  him,  that  he  will  command 
his  children  and  his  household  after 
him,  and  they  shall  keep  the  way 
of  the  Lobd,  to  do  justice  and  judg- 
ment; that  the  Lobd  may  bring  upon 
Abraham  that  which  he  hai^  spoken  of 
him. 

<^>  And  the  Lobd  said.  Because  the 
cry  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great, 
and  because  their  sin  is  very  grievous ; 
W  I  will  go  down  now,  and  see  whether 
they  have  done  altogether  according  to 
the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me ; 
and  if  not,  I  will  know*  ^>  And  the 
men  turned  their  fi^ses  from  thence,  and 
went  toward  Sodom:  but  Abraham 
stood  yet  before  the  Lobd. 


thinking  possibly  that  they  did  not  kaow  how  old  she 
was. 

After  I  am  waxed  old.— The  Hebrew  word  is 
stronger  and  more  lively.  It  means  '*  to  be  worn  oat 
like  an  old  garment." 

(14)  Is  anything  too  hard  for  the  LordP— 
Heb.,  la  afwtking  too  wonderful  for  Jehovah  ?  At 
last  it  is  made  evident  that  the  travellers  are  messen- 

Srs  from  God ;  but,  nntil  this  declaration,  there  could 
ve  been,  at  most,  only  a  dim  feeling  that  the  visitation 
was  more  than  human.  Though  fke  angel  does  not 
claim  for  himself  divinity,  ^  the  narrator  prefixes  to 
his  words,  And  Jehovah  eaid.  Li  some  ineffable  way 
there  was  an  identity  between  Jehovah  and  the  anseL 

(U)  Sarah  denied.— With  stran^  inoonsisteni^ 
Sarah  knows  that  the  speaker  is  Divme,  and  that  Bfe 
perceived  the  thoughts  that  passed  "  within  herself  " 
in  the  retirement  A  the  tent,  and  yet  denies ;  but  it 
was  the  inconsistencv  of  fright.  Struck  with  terror  at 
the  thought  that  she  had  ridiculed  the  promise  of 
Jehovah,  she  offers  no  excuse,  but  takes  retage,  as 
frightened  people  are  apt  to  do,  in  falsehood.  C^ntly 
reproved,  the  result  was  the  building-up  of  her  faith, 
juat  as  Mary's  doubt  was  removed  and  ner  futh  per* 
fected  by  the  angel's  words  (St.  Luke  i.  94—37). 

(16)  Tne  men  •  •  •  looked  toward  Sodom.— 
This  visitation  of  Gh>d  combined  mercy  and  love  for 
Abraham,  and  through  him  for  all  mankind,  with  the 
punishment  of  men  whose  wickedness  was  so  universal 
that  there  were  none  left  among  them  to  bear  witness  for 
GKkL,  and  labour  for  a  better  state  of  things.  There  is 
a  stnnge  mingling  of  the  human  and  the  iHvine  in  the 
narrative.  Even  after  the  fnller  manifestation  of  them- 
selves they  are  still  called  men,  and  Abraham  continues 
to  dischaii^e  the  ordinanr  duties  of  hospitality  hj 
aoeompaiiying  them  as  their  ffoide.  Their  route  vrould 
lie  to  the  south-east,  over  the  hiU-oountry  of  Judah, 
and  tradition  represents  Abraham  as  having  gone  with 
them  as  far  as  we  village  of  Caphar-Barucfaa,  whence 
it  is  possible  through  a  deep  ravine  to  see  the  Dead 


(U)  For  I  know  him,  that  he  will.— This  trans- 
lation has  most  of  the  Yersions  in  its  favour,  and  means 
that  Abraham's  good  conduct  earns  for  him  the  Divine 
condescension.  iBut  tiie  Hebrew  is.  For  I  have  known 
him  in  order  that  he  may  command  his  sons,  Stc,    It 

E'ves  God  foreknowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  He 
A  called  Abraham  as  the  reason  for  thus  revealing 
to  him  the  method  of  the  Divine  justice.  And  this 
purpose  was,  that  itom.  Abraham  should  spring  a 
nation  whose  institutions  were  to  be  fraught  with 
Divine  truth,  whose  prophets  were  to  be  the  means  of 
revealing  Gkid's  will  to  man,  and  of  whom,  as  concern, 
iog  the  flesh,  the  Messiah  should  come.  What  more 
fi^in^  than  that  one  appointed  to  fill  so  noble  a  calling 
should  also  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  prophet,  and  ho 
permitted  to  share  in  the  Divine  counsels?  This  ren- 
dering dosely  agrees  with  what  is  said  in  verse  18 
about  Abraluun  growing  into  a  mighty  nation ;  and  it 
was  the  unique  and  high  purpose  for  which  this  nation 
was  to  be  caUed  into  oeing  which  brought  Abraham 
into  so  close  a  relation  to  Jehovah. 

(SI)  I  will  go  down.— God  examines  before  He 
punishes  (see  Note  on  chan.  xi.  5)  with  the  same  care 
and  personal  inspection  as  tne  most  conscientious  earthly 
judge. 

Altogether.  —  Some  take  this  word,  not  as  an 
adverb,  but  as  a  noun  (oomp.  Isa.  x.  23),  and  translate 
*'  I  will  see  whether  thev  have  done  according  to  the 
cry  of  it :  (in  which  case  tnere  shall  be  for  them)  utter 
destruction."  But  the  ellipse  is  harsh;  and  inq^niry, 
the  knowing  and  not  the  punishing,  is  the  promment 
thought  in  the  words  of  Jehovah.  Hence  too  the  last 
clause,  "  I  wiQ  know."  The  two  angels  go  to  Sodom  to 
give  the  people  a  final  triaU  If  thev  meet  with  upright 
&eatment,  then  Gk)d  will  know  that  tnere  are  limits  to  the 
wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  will  be  spared. 

(»)  Abraham  stood  yet   before  the   Lord 
(before  Jehovah). — ^The  two  angels  went  on  their  way 
in  form  as  men,  towards  Sodom,  but  the  one  who  was  a 
manifestation    of   Jehovah  (verses  13,  17)  remained 
behind. 
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(23)  And  Abraham  drew  near,  and  said, 
Wilt  ihou  also  destroy  the  righteous 
vdth  the  wicked  ?  &*>  Peradventure 
there  be  fifty  righteous  within  the  city : 
wilt  thou  also  destroy  and  not  spare  the 
place  for  the  fifty  righteous  i3iat  are 
therein?  <^)  That  be  far  from  thee  to 
do  after  this  manner,  to  slay  the  righ- 
teous with  the  wicked:  and  that  the 
righteous  should  be  as  the  wicked,  that 
be  far  from  thee :  Shall  not  the  Judge 
of  all  the  earth  do  right?  <^  And  the 
LoBD  said,  K I  find  in  Sodom  fifty  righ- 
teous within  the  city,  then  I  will  spare 
all  the  place  for  their  sakes.  ^^  And 
Abraham  answered  and  said,  Behold 
now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  speak 
unto  the  Lord,  which  am  Imb  dust  and 
ashes :  <^)  Peradventure  there  shall  lack 
five  of  the  fifty  righteous:  wilt  thou 
destroy  all  the  cityfor  JocX;  o^five?  And 
he  said.  If  I  find  there  forty  and  five,  I 
will  not  destroy  it.  ^^^And  he  spake 
tmto  him  yet  a^ain,  and  said,  Peradven- 
ture there  shall  be  for^  found  there. 
And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it  for  forty's 
sake.  (^^And  he  said  wnto  himy  Oh  let 
not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak: 
Peradventure  there  shall  thirty  be  found 
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there.  And  he  said,  I  will  not  do  it,  if 
I  find  thirty  there.  <^)  And  he  said. 
Behold  now,  I  have  taken  upon  me  to 
speak  unto  the  Lord:  Peradventure 
there  shall  be  twenty  found  there.  And 
he  said,  I  will  not  destroy  it  for  twenty's 
sake.  <^'  And  he  said.  Oh  let  not  the 
Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet  but 
this  once:  Peradventure  ten  shall  be 
found  there.  And  he  said  I  will  not 
destroy  it  for  ten's  sake. 

(33)  And  the  Lobd  went  his  way,  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  communing  with 
Abraham :  and  Abraham  returned  unto 
his  place. 


CHAPTEE  XIX.— (1)  And  there  came 
two  anffels  to  Sodom  at  even ;  and  Lot 
sat  in  uie  gate  of  Sodom :  and  Lot  see- 
ing them  rose  up  to  meet  them ;  and  he 
bowed  himself  with  his  face  toward  the 
ground ;  ^^^  and  he  said.  Behold  now, 
my  lords,  turn  in,  I  pray  you,  into  your 
servant's  house,  and  tarr^  all  night,  and 
*wash  your  feet,  and  ye  shall  rise  up 
early,  and  go  on  your  ways.  And  they 
saicC  Nay;  but  we  will  abide  in  the 
street  all  night.  <^>  And  he  pressed 
upon  them  greatly ;  and  they  turned  in 


(S3)  Abraham  drew  near. — ^As  Jewish  oommen- 
tators  rexDArk,  this  word  is  especially  used  of  praver, 
and  Abraham's  intercession  is  nnspeaKably  noUe.  jSot 
most  we  suppose  that  he  thought  only  of  jLot  Doubt- 
less he  remembered  the  day  when  he  had  restored  the 
persons  and  spoil  to  the  king  of  Sodom.  He  had  then 
«een  their  human  affection ;  the  joy  of  parent  meeting 
with  child,  and  friend  with  friend ;  and  he  hoped  thi^ 
there  were  good  people  among  them,  and  that  so  mar- 
vellons  a  deliTerance  would  work  in  many  of  them  a 
true  repentance.  Neither  must  we  suppose  that 
Abraham  adrdtly  began  with  a  large  number,  with  the 
intention  of  lessening  it.  It  was  the  readiness  with 
whidi  each  prayer  was  heard  which  made  him  in  his 
earnestness  continue  his  entreaties.  It  thus  illustrates 
the  principle  that  the  £aith  of  the  believer  grows  strong 
as  he  feels  that  his  praters  are  accepted,  and  he  ven- 
tures finally  to  offer  petitions,  nothing  wavering,  which 
at  an  earlier  stage  would  have  seemed  to  him  to  ask 
more  than  he  might  venture  to  hope  from  the  Biyine 
l^oodness. 

Destroy. — Heb.,  «ipeep  away ;  and  so  in  verse  24. 
The  difference  is  not  without  force ;  for  the  yerb  "  to 
sweep  away "  gives  the  idea  of  a  more  indiscriminate 
ruin  than  uie  usual  word  deitroy,  which  Abraham  sub- 
stitutes for  it  in  yerses  28,  31,  32. 

(S3)  The  Iiord  ( Jehoyah}  went  his  way.— Not  to 
avoid  further  importunity,  lor  Abraham  had  ended  his 
entreaty,  and  obtained  all  that  he  had  asked  for ;  but 
because  the  purpose  of  the  revelation  was  fulfilled. 
Besides  the  primary  obiect  of  making  known  the 
pexd&sct  justice  of  Qod's  dealings  with  men,  it  further 
showed  that  the  Gentile  world  was  both  subject  to 


Jehoyah's  dominion,  and  that  there  was  mercy  for  it 
as  well  as  for  the  covenant  people.  Such,  in  future 
times»  was  also  Hie  lesson  of  the  iSook  of  Jonah. 
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(1)  And  there  oame  two  ahgelB,— Heb.,  And  the 
two  angels  came.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  preeediiu^ 
narrative,  and  takes  up  the  history  from  chap,  zyiii.  2£ 

Lot  sat  in  the  gate  of  Sodom.— He  nad  there, 
fore  become  a  citizen  of  Sodom,  probably  after  the  deli- 
yeranoe  from  the  Elamite  inyasion,  when,  as  a  relative  of 
Abraham,  he  would  be  treated  with  great  honour.  This 
personal  reroect  had  made  him  close  his  eyes  to  the 
sinfulness  of  ihe  people,  and  he  had  consented  to  live 
inside  the  town,  and  even  to  let  its  citizens  marry  his 
daughters.  Meanwhile  all  intercourse  between  him  and 
Abraham  apparently  had  ceased,  and  he  had  lost  all 
share  in  the  coyenant  of  circumcision. 

(2)  In  the  street.~That  is,  the  broad  open  space  of 
the  city.  (Comp.  Judges  xix.  15,  20.)  In  a  warm 
climate  there  is  little  hardship  in  passing  the  night  in 
the  open  air ;  and  as  at  this  early  date  there  were  no 
carayanserais,  travellers  had  to  lodge  in  this  way 
unless  they  found  some  hosptable  entertainer. 

(s)  He  pressed  upon  them  greatly.— This  he 
did  as  knowing  the  licentiousness  of  the  people ;  but 
the  angels  do  not  readily  accept  his  hospitality,  as  they 
had  done  that  of  Abraham,  because  his  character  had 
deteriorated. 

Unleavened  bread.— Heb.,  ikin  cakesy  like  those 
now  eatcoi  by  the  Jews  at  the  Passover.  Thev  took 
little  time  in  preparation,  for  which  reason  we  find  them 
also  used  by  the  witch  of  Endor  (1  Sam.  zxviii.  24). 
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tinto  him,  and  entered  into  his  house ; 
and  he  made  them  a  feast,  and  did  bake 
unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

(*>  But  before  liey  lay  down,  the  men 
of  the  city,  even  the  men  of  Sodom,  com- 
passed the  house  round,  both  old  and 
young,  all  the  people  from  every  quarter : 
<^)  and  they  called  unto  Lot,  and  said 
unto  him.  Where  are  the  men  which 
came  in  to  thee  this  night?  bring  them 
out  unto  us,  that  we  may  know  them. 
(6)  And  Lot  went  out  at  tke  door  unto 
them,  and  shut  the  door  after  him, 
^)  and  said,  I  pray  you,  brethren,  do  not 
80  wi Aedly,  *>  Behold  now,  1  have  two 
daughters  which  have  not  known  man ; 
let  me,  I  pray  you,  bring  them  out  unto 
you,  and  do  ye  to  them  as  is  good  in  your 
eyes :  only  unto  these  men  do  nothing ; 
for  therefore  came  they  under  l£e 
shadow  of  my  roof.  W  And  they  said. 
Stand  back.  And  they  said  again^  This 
one  feUow  came  in  to  sojourn,  and  he 
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will  needs  be  a  judge :  now  will  we  deal 
worse  with  thee,  than  with  them.  And 
they  pressed  sore  upon  the  man,  evaiiLot, 
and  came  near  to  break  the  door. 
<i^)  But  the  men  put  forth  their  hand, 
and  pulled  Lot  into  the  house  to  them, 
and  shut  to  the  door.  (u)And  they  smote 
the  men  'that  were  at  the  door  of  the 
house  with  blindness,  both  small  and 
great :  so  that  they  wearied  themselves 
to  find  the  door. 

<^)  And  the  men  said  unto  Lot,  Hast 
thou  here  any  besides  9  son  in  law,  and 
thy  sons,  and  thy  daughters,  and  what- 
soever thou  hast  in  the  city,  bring  them 
out  of  this  place :  <">  for  we  will  destroy 
this  place,  because  the  *  cry  of  them  is 
waxen  great  before  the  face  of  the  Lobd  ; 
and  the  Lobd  hath  sent  us  to  destroy  it. 
<i^>  And  Lot  went  out,  and  spake  unto 
his  sons  in  law,  which  married  his 
daughters,  and  said,  Up,  get  you  out  of 
this  place;  for  the  Lobd  will  destroy 


(*)  From  eversr  quarter.— Heb.,  from  the  end. 
This  may  mean,  dther,  **  to  the  last  man,"  or  "  from 
the  very  end  of  the  town."  In  either  case  it  shows 
that  tiiere  were  not  in  Sodom  the  ten  ri^hteons  men 
who  would  have  availed  to  save  it  (chap.  xviiL  32). 

(8)  I  have  two  daughters.— It  is  pLiin  from 
Jndges  zix.  24  that  this  proposal  was  not  viewed  in 
old  time  frith  the  horror  which  it  seems  to  deserve. 
OnntinK  with  St.  Ambrose  that  it  was  the  substitaiion 
of  a  smuler  for  a  greater  sin,  and  with  St.  Ghrysostom 
that  Lot  was  bonnd  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  do  his 
utmost  to  protect  his  guests,  yet  he  was  also  boond  as 
a  father  equally  to  protect  his  daughters  to  the  last 
extremity:  ana  if  men  might  snbstitate  smaller  for 
greater  sms,  the^  would  have  an  excuse  for  practising 
every  fonn  of  wickedness.  The  difBcul^  arises  from 
the  nigh  character  givea  of  Lot  by  St.  Feter  (2  Pet. 
iL  7,  8) :  but  Lot  was  righteous  only  relatively;  and 
though  his  soul  was  dailv  vexed  b^  wnat  he  saw,  it  was 
not  vexed  enough  to  mate  him  quit  such  evil  surround- 
ings, and  return  to  the  healthy  and  virtuous  life  of  the 
mountains.  And,  when  finally  ne  sought  refuge  in  them, 
as  it  was  not  of  his  own  free  will,  but  on  compulsion 
(verse  30),  he  found  there  no  poace,  but  shared,  even  if 
unknowingly,  in  deeds  of  horrible  lust.  The  warning  of 
Ids  fall  is,  that  men  who  part  with  religious  privil^^ 
for  the  sake  of  worldly  advantac^e  are  in  oanffer  of 
irinking  into  moral  degradation,  ana  of  losing,  frith  their 
faith  and  hope,  not  only  their  self-respect  and  happi- 
ness, but  even  that  earthly  profit  for  the  sake  of  wmch 
they  sacrificed  their  religion. 

unto  these  men.— -The  form  of  the  pronoun  is 
archaic,  and  occurs  again  in  verse  25.  It  is  found  in  a 
few  other  places  in  the  Pentateuch,  but  never  else- 
where. 

^r  therefore,  Aso.  •  •  •— Gomp.  chap.  xriiL  5. 

(9)  This  one  fellow  came  in  to  sojourn.— Heb. 
ihe  one  came  io  sojourn,  as  if  an  extraordinary  con- 
eession  had  been  made  in  Lot's  favour  in  allowing  him 
io  dwell   within  their  walls.    In  ancient  times  the 
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rights  of  citizenshijf  were  most  jealously  guarded,  and 
theposition  of  a  sojourner  made  very  bitter. 

ae  will  needs  be  a  judige. — Heb.,  is  ever  cLcting 
as  a  judge.  This  suggests  that  Lot  had  preTiously 
reproved  the  men  of  Sodom,  and  agrees  with  2  Pet.  ii.  8. 

\U)  Blindness.—This  word  occurs  elsewhere  only 
in  2  Ejnj^  vi  18,  and  in  both  cases  it  is  plain  that 
actual  bhndness  is  not  meant.  Had  tiie  men  nere  been 
struck  with  blindness  they  would  not  have  wearied 
themselves  with  trjrin^  to  find  the  door,  but  would 
either  have  gone  away  m  terror  at  the  visitation,  or,  if 
too  harden^  for  that,  would  have  groped  about  till 
they  found  it.  So,  if  the  Syrian  army  had  been  made 
actually  blind,  they  would  have  surrendered  themselves; 
nor  would  it  have  oeen  practicable  to  guide  an  army  of 
blind  men  on  so  long  a  march  as  that  from  Dothan  to 
Samaria.  In  both  cases  the  men  were  unaware  that 
anything  had  happened  to  them.  The  people  of  Sodom 
tliouffht  they  saw  the  door ;  the  Syrians  supposed  that 
the  locality  was  one  well  known  to  them,  and  only 
when  the  confusion  was  removed  did  they  become 
consdons  that  they  were  at  Samaria.  The  word  really 
means  a  disturbance  of  vision  caused  by  the  eye  not 
being  in  its  proper  connection  with  the  brain.  And  so 
the  men  of  Sodom  ever  seemed  just  upon  the  point  of 
reaching  the  door,  and  pressed  on,  and  strove  and 
quarrelled,  but  always  faued,  they  knew  not  how,  but 
as  they  always  supposed  by  one  another's  fault.  It  is  a 
strange  picture  of  men  ffiven  over  to  unbelief  and  sin, 
and  ^10  "  seeing  see  not,"  because  tiiey  reject  the  true 
light. 

(14)  Which  married  his  daughters.— Heb.«  ihe 
takers  of  his  daughters-'^  present  participle,  for  which 
reason  Ewald,>Tuch,  and  others  translate  "who  were 
to  marry  his  daughters."  The  traditional  Tiew  is  that 
given  in  our  Yersion,  and  is  confinned  by  verse  15, 
where  the  words— "thy  two  dauffhters  which  are 
here,"  Heb.,  which  are  /o«tui— eerudnly  suggest  the 
idea  that  Lot  had  other  daughters,  besides  the  two 
which  escaped  with  him. 
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Destruction  of  Sodom. 


this  city.    But  he  seemed  as  one  that 
mocked  unto  his  sons  in  law. 

<^>  And  when  the  morning  arose,  then 
the  angels  hastened  Lot,  saying,  Arise, 
take  thy  wife,  and  thy  two  daughters, 
which  ^are  here;  lest  thou  be  con- 
sumed in  the  'iniquity  of  the  cit^. 
^^  And  'while  he  lingered,  the  men  laid 
hold  upon  his  hand,  and  upon  the  hand 
of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  hand  of  his 
two  daughters ;  the  Lord  being  merci- 
ftd  unto  him:  and  they  brought  him 
forth,  and  set  him  without  tike  city. 
<^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had 
brought  them  forth  abroad,  that  he  said. 
Escape  for  thy  life;  look  not  behind 
thee,  neither  stay  thou  in  all  the  plain ; 
escape  to  the  mountain,  lest  thou  be  con- 
sxmied.  <^^  And  Lot  said  unto  them. 
Oh,  not  so,  my  Lord  2  <^>  behold  now, 
thy  servant  hath  found  grace  in  thy 
sight,  and  thou  hast  magnified  thy 
mercy,  which  thou  hast  shewed  unto  me 
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in  saving  my  life ;  and  I  cannot  escape 
to  the  mountain,  lest  some  evil  take  me, 
and  I  die :  ^^^  behold  now,  this  city  is 
near  to  flee  unto,  and  it  19  a  little  one : 
Oh,  let  me  escape  thither,  {is  it  not  a 
little  one?)  and  my  soul  shall  live. 
(^>  And  he  said  unto  him.  See,  I  have 
accepted  ^  thee  concerning  this  thing 
also,  that  I  will  not  overtlm>w  this  city, 
for  the  which  thou  hast  spoken. 
<22)  Haste  thee,  escape  thither ;  for  I 
cannot  do  anything  till  thou  be  come 
thither.  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city 
was  called  Zoar.  (^)  The  sun  was  ^  risen 
upon  the  earth  when  Lot  entered  into 
Zoar. 

(2*)  Then  *  the  Lobd  rained  upon 
Sodom  and  upon  €romorrah  brimstone 
and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven ; 
(25)  and  he  overthrew  those  cities,  and 
all  the  plain,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities,  and  that  which  grew  upon  the 
ground.    (^)  But  his  wife  looked  back 


As  one  that  mocked.— Heb.,  as  one  ihat  was 
laughing,  or  joking,  and  00  not  in  earnest. 

(&)  when  the  morning  arose.— Lot  had  thns  the 
night  for  making  his  i^reparationS)  bat  part  of  this  he 
spent  in  his  visits  to  his  sons-in-law. 

Consumed. — Heb.,  sw^t  away;  and  so  in  verse  17. 
See  chap,  xviii.  23,  24,  where  it  is  rendered  "  destroy." 

(16)  itncL  while  he  lingered. — Heb.,  and  he  tin- 
gered.  Lot  still  dung  to  ms  wealth,  and  could  not 
make  np  his  mind  to  leaye  it,  and  so  at  length  the 
angels  took  him  by  the  hand  and  compelled  him  to  qnit 
the  doomed  ci^. 

The  Itord  being  meroiftd  unto  him.— Heb.,  in 
Jehovah's  pUy  for  him,    (Oomp.  Isa.  IxiiL  9.) 

(17)  Abroad.- Heb.,  oufaicle— that  is,  of  the  dtv. 
ItOOk  not  behind  thee.— This  was  not  merelj  to 

prcTant  delay,  but  also  showed  that  Qod  demanded  of 
them  a  total  aliandonment  in  heart  and  will  of  the  con. 
demned  cities,  and  hence  the  scTerity  with  whidi  the 
violation  of  the  command  was  visited. 

Flain.-^rhe  Giccar  or  circle  of  Jordan.  So  also  ia 
verses  25,  28,  29;  see  Note  on  chap.  ziii.  10. 

(19)  Iieiflt  some  evil.— Heb.,  lest  the  evU,  lest  the 
threatened  calamity  overtake  me  and  I  die. 

(21)  I  have  accepted  thee.— Heb.,  I  have  lifted  tip 
thy  face.    (See  Note  on  chap.  iv.  6,  7.) 

Offi)  Zoar.— This  town  is  identified  by  Dr.  Tristram 
{Land  of  Moab,v»  3S0)  with  Zi'ara,  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  described  as  lying  npon  the 
borders  of  the  Moabite  territoiy,  in  Isa.  xv.  5;  Jer. 
zlviii.  34.  Ensebins  says  that  a  Roman  garrison  was 
posted  there,  bat  he  probably  accepted  the  current 
tradition  which  placed  the  five  cities  at  the  sonthem 
eztremitv  of  the  lake. 

(23)  Tne  sun  was  risen.— As  Lot  started  at  dawn, 
he  had  thus  had  about  an  hour  for  his  flight 

(24)  The  Iiord  (Jehovah)  rained .  •  .  firom  the 
Lord  (from  Jehovi^). — ^Miuiy  commentators,  following 
the  Council  of  Sirmium,  see  in  this  repetition  of  the 
name  of  Jehovah  an  indication  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  as 


though  Gh>d  the  Son  rained  down  fire  from  God 
the  Father.  More  correctly  Calvin  takes  it  as  an 
emphatic  reiteration  of  its  beingJehovah's  act.  Jehovah 
had  mjrsteriously  manifested  Himself  upon  earth  by 
the  visit  of  the  three  angels  to  Abranam,  but  His 
activity  on  earth  is  one  with  His  willing  in  heaven. 
Brimstone  and  fire.— Though  Gm  used  natural 

Xicies  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ciccar  cities,  yet 
t  was  in  itself  a  catastrophe  of  nature  became 
miraculous  by  the  circumstances  which  surrounded  it. 
It  was  thus  made  the  means  not  merelv  of  executing 
the  Divine  justice,  of  strengthening  Abraham's  faith, 
and  of  warning  Lol^  but  also  of  ^ving  moral  and 
relig^us  instruction  throughout  all  tmie.  Seen  by  its 
light,  events  of  history,  for  which  sufficient  secondary 
causes  may  be  discovered,  are  nevertheless  shown  to 
be  direct  manifestations  of  the  Divine  justice,  and  to 
have  moral  causes  as  their  real  basis.  We  lose  the 
benefit  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  if  we  suppose  that 
the  events  recorded  uiere  were  different  in  kmd  from 
those  which  take  place  now.  A  certain  limited  number 
of  events  were  so ;  but  of  most  it  is  simply  the  curtain 
that  is  drawn  back,  and  we  see  Gk)d  s  presence  no 
longer  veiled,  as  with  us,  but  openly  revealed.  As  for 
the  catastrophe  itself,  it  was  not  a  mere  thunderstorm 
which  set  the  earth,  saturated  with  naphtha,  on  fire; 
but,  in  a  region  where  earthquakes  are  still  common, 
there  was  apparently  an  outburst  of  volcanic  violence, 
casting  fortk  blazing  bitumen  and  brimstone.  This 
falling  down  upon  the  houses,  and  upon  the  soil  charged 
with  combustible  matter,  caused  a  conflagration  so 
sudden  and  widespread  that  few  or  none  could  escape. 
Sulphur  and  nitre  are  still  found  as  natural  products 
on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

(85)  Overthrew.— This  does  not  mean  submerged, 
and  the  agent  in  the  destruction  was  fire  and  not  water. 
"  The  pU^  "  (Heb.,  the  Ciceofr)  still  existed,  and  when 
Abraham  saw  it,  was  wrapped  m  smoke. 

m  His  wife  looked  t>aok  firom  behind  him.— 
In  Oriental  countries  it  is  still  the  rule  for  the  wife  to 
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LoA  Ihoette  in  a  Cave, 


GENESIS,    XIX.  The  Birth  of  Moab  aad  Benrommi. 


from  behind  him,  and  she  became  a 
pillar  of  salt. 

(^)  And  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  where  he  stood 
before  the  Lord  :  <^)  and  he  looked 
toward  Sodom  and  Gomorrah^  and  to- 
ward all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  be- 
held, and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace. 

<^)  Aiid  it  came  to  pass,  when  €rod 
destroyed  the  cities  of  the  plain,  that 
God  remembered  Abraham,  and  sent 
Lot  out  of  the  midst  of  the  overthrow, 
when  he  overthrew  the  cities  in  the 
which  Lot  dwelt.  <^)  And  Lot  went  up 
out  of  Zoar,  and  dwelt  in  the  mountain, 
and  his  two  daughters  with  him;  for  he 
feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar :  and  he  dwelt 
in  a  cave,  he  and  his  two  daughters. 
W  And  the  firstborn  said  xmto  the 
younger.  Our  father  is  old,  and  there  is 
not  a  man  in  the  earth  to  come  in  unto 
us  after  the  manner  of  all  the  earth : 
<3>)  come,  let  us  make  our  father  drink 
wine,  and  we  will  lie  with  him,  that  we 
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may  preserve  seed  of  our  father. 
(S3)  .^d  they  made  their  father  drink 
wine  that  night :  and  the  firstborn  went 
in,  and  lay  with  her  father ;  and  he  per- 
ceived not  when  she  lay  down,  nor  when 
she  arose.  (^>  And  it  came  to  pass  on 
the  morrow,  that  the  firstborn  said  xmto 
the  younger.  Behold,  I  lay  yestenii|^ht 
with  my  father :  let  us  make  him  dnnk 
wine  this  night  also;  and  go  thou  in, 
and  lie  with  him,  that  we  may  preserve 
seed  of  our  father.  (^>  And  they  made 
their  father  drink  wine  that  nk^nt  also : 
and  the  vounger  arose,  and  my  with 
him ;  and  he  perceived  not  when  she  Lay 
down,  nor  when  she  arose.  ^^>  Thus 
were  both  the  daughters  of  Lot  witiii 
child  by  their  fattier.  <8^)  And  the 
firstborn  bare  a  son,  and  called  his  name 
Moab:  the  same  is  the  father  of  the 
Moabites  unto  this  day.  <^)  And  the 
younger,  she  also  bare  a  son,  and  called 
his  name  Ben-ammi :  the  same  is  the 
father  of  the  children  of  Ammon  unto 
this  day. 


walk  behind  ber  hnsband.  As  regards  the  method  of 
her  transformation,  some  think  that  she  was  stifled  by 
solphnreons  yaponrs,  and  her  body  sabseqnently  en- 
crosted  with  salt  More  probably,  the  earUiqnaka 
heaped  np  a  mightv  mass  of  the  rock-salt,  which  lies 
in  solid  s£rata  roona  the  Dead  Sea,  and  Lot's  wife  was 
entangled  in  the  convalsion  and  perished,  leaving  the 
hill  ca  salt,  in  whidi  she  was  endosed,  as  her  memo- 
riaL  Salt  cones  are  not  uncommon  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  American  Expedition  found  one, 
about  forty  feet  high,  near  Usdum  (Lynch,  Bq^ort, 
pp.  183  et  seq,).  Entombed  in  this  salt  pillar,  she  became 
a  "  monument  of  an  unbelieving  soul    (Wisdom  x.  7). 

(V)  Abraham  gat  up  early  in  the  morning. 
— ^This  was  necessary,  because  he  had  a  walk  of 
some  mOes  before  he  reached  "the  place  where  he 
stood  before  JehoTah  "  on  the  previous  eyening;  and 
probably  the  mighty  forces  which  orerthrew  the  dties 
nad  been  some  hours  at  work  when  he  readied  the 
head  of  the  ravine  through  which  the  terrible  scene 
became  visible.  Naturuly  his  anxiety  to  know 
the  resalt  of  his  intercession,  and  the  fate  of  his 
brother's  son,  woidd  urge  him  to  be  on  foot  at  the  early 
dawn. 

(28)  laOy  the  smoke  of  the  country  (really, 
land)  went  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  Aimace.— 
The  substitution  of  the  word  country  for  land  is 
confusing.  It  was  the  land  of  the  Cicear,  just  men- 
tioned, which  was  in  flames.  As  Abraham  could  see 
the  Cicear,  it  must  have  been  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea  (see  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  16) ;  and  as  a 
violent  conflagration  was  raging  throughout  it,  the  site 
of  the  dties  could  not  have  been  submerged  (see  Note 
on  chap.  xiv.  3).  The  violence  of  the  firo  is  indicated 
by  the  last  word,  which  is  not  the  ordinary  word  for 
a  furnace,  but  means  a  kiln,  sudi  as  that  used  for 
burning  chalk  into  lime,  or  for  mdting  ores  of 
metal. 
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(SO)  He  feared  to  dwell  in  Zoar.— Though  this 
little  place  had  been  granted  him  for  an  asylum,  yet, 
terrified  at  the  sighi  of  the  smokinf^  valley,  and 
remembering  that  &  had  been  original^  commanded 
to  go  to  the  mountains,  he  summons  up  his  courage  and 
proceeds  thither.  The  limestone  regions  of  Palestine 
are  full  of  caverns;  and  the  patriarch,  whose  wealth  had 
been  so  great  that  he  and  Abraham  could  not  dwell 
together,  is  now  content  to  seek  in  one  of  these  caverns 
a  miserable  home. 

(81)  The  flrstbom  said  unto  the  Younger.— 
Several  modem  commentators  see  in  this  redtal  a  mark 
of  Jewish  hatred  towards  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
and  an  attempt  to  brand  their  origin  with  shame. 
BeaUy  we  find  in  Deut.  ii.  9 — 19,  no  trace  of  Hie  ex- 
istence of  this  hostility,  but^  on  the  contrary,  the  rela- 
tionship of  these  two  naticois  to  Israd  is  used  as  a 
grouna  for  kindly  feelinjgfs;  and  in  the  story  of  Bnth 
the  Moabitess,  and  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
the  king  of  Moab  and  David,  we  have  proof  that  such 
feelings  existed. 

(82)  That  we  may  preserve  seed  of  our 
fiather. — ^This  was  a  veir  strong  feeling  in  andent 
times,  and  affords  the  sole  excuse  for  the  revolting 
conduct  of  these  women.  The  utter  degradation  <n 
Lot  and  his  family  is  the  most  painful  part  of  his 
stoij,  which  thus  ends  in  his  intense  shame. 

(37. 88)  Moab  .  .  •  Ben-ammL— Both  these  names 
suggest  an  incestuous  origin,  but  the  latter  in  a  less 
repuldve  way.  "  Son  of  my  people  "  means  one  bom 
ox  intercourse  with  her  own  kin  and  family.  It  is  a 
striking  proof  of  the  vigour  of  the  race  of  Terah,  that 
from  8us  lone  cavern,  and  after  the  loss  of  all  the 
wealth  possessed  by  Lot,  these  two  children  were  able 
to  reduce  to  obedience  ibe  aborigines  dwelling  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  establish  petty 
kingdoms  there.  Both  Moabites  and  Ammonites  nave 
finiSly  merged  in  the  Arabs. 


Abraham  in  Oerar 
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CHAPTER  XX.— ^)  And  Abraham 
journeyed  from  thence  toward  the  sonth 
country^  and  dwelled  between  Xadesh 
and  ShuTy  and  sojourned  in  Gerar. 

^^>  And  Abraham  said  of  Sarah  his 
wife,  She  is  my  sister :  and  Abimelech 
ki^  of  Gerar  sent,  and  took  Sarah. 
W  &it  God  came  to  Abimelech  in  a 
dream  by  night,  and  said  to  him.  Be- 
hold, thou  art  hut  a  dead  man,  for  the 
woman  which  thou  hast  taken ;  for  she 
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t9  ^  a  man's  wife.  ^^)  But  Abimelech  had 
not  come  near  her :  and  he  said,  Lord, 
wilt  thou  slay  also  a  righteous  nation? 
(^>  Said  he  not  unto  me,  She  is  my 
sister  P  and  she,  even  she  herself  said. 
He  is  my  brother :  in  the '  integrity  of 
my  heart  and  innooency  of  my  hands 
have  I  done  this.  (^>  And  Gfod  said 
unto  him  in  a  dream.  Yea,  I  know  that 
thou  didst  this  in  the  integrity  of  thy 
heart ;  for  I  also  withheld  thee  from 


Abbaham's  Denial  of  his  Wife  at  Gebab. 

0)  Abraham  journeyed  from  ihenoe.—That 
is,  from  Munre,  where  he  had  so  long  halted,  and  which 
seems  to  have  eontinned  to  be  one  of  his  homes.  As 
he  had  been  commanded  to  traTerse  the  whole  land 
(chap.  ziii.  17,  18),  we  need  seek  no  reasons  for  his 
removal.  It  was  the  mle  of  his  life  to  move  from 
place  to  place,  both  on  account  of  his  cattle,  and  also 
because  by  so  doing  he  was  taking  possession  of  the 
oonntry.  There  were,  nevertheless,  cerain  places  which 
were  his  head-quarters,  snch  as  Bethel,  Mamre,  and 
Beer-sheba. 

The  south  country.—It  is  a  proper  name,  the 
Negeb;  see  Note  on  chap,  zii  .9.  For  Kadesh,  see  chap, 
zvi.  14;  for  Shnr,  ibid,  /;  and  for  Gerar,  chap.  x.  19. 

(>)  She  Ib  my  alBter.  —  Twenty  years  before, 
Abraham  had  acted  in  the  same  way  in  Egypt,  and 
Pharaoh  had  rebuked  him,  but  sent  him  away  with 
large  presents.  We  learn  from  this  chapter,  verse  13, 
that  the  false  representaiion  which  twice  Drought  them 
into  trouble  was  habitual  with  the  two;  nor  does 
Abraham  ever  seem  conscious  that  he  was  acting  in  it 
wrongfully.  To  us  it  seems  cowardly,  in  one  who  had 
so  many  men  trained  to  battle,  thus  to  enpose  his  wife 
to  danger ;  and  to  have  recourse  to  deceit,  at  the  very 
time  inmen  such  abundant  revelations  were  benig  made 
to  him,  also  shows  an  apparent  want  of  faith  in  Gk)d. 
But  Holy  Scripture  neither  represents  its  heroes  as 
perfect,  nor  does  it  raise  them  dispnmortionately  above 
the  level  of  their  own  times.  lia  custmguishing  feature 
rather  is  that  it  ever  insists  upon  a  perpetual  progress 
upwards,  and  urges  men  onwara  to  be  better  and  holier 
than  those  that  went  before.  Abraham  was  not  on  the 
same  high  spiritual  level  as  a  Christian  ouffht  to  be 
who  has  the  perfect  example  of  Christ  as  his  pattern, 
and  the  gift  of  the  Hol^  Ghost  for  his  aid;  and  the 
fact  that  Gk)d  rescued  him  and  Sarah  from  all  danger 
in  Egypt  mav  have  seemed  to  him  a  warrant  ihat  in 
future  difficulties  he  would  have  the  same  Divine  pro- 
tection. Human  conduct  is  ever  straoffelv  chequered, 
but  we  have  a  wholesome  lesson  in  the  not,  that  it  was 
Abraham's  politic  device  which  twice  entangled  him 
in  actual  danmr. 

Abimele^  (called  in  chap.  zxvi.  1,  king  of  the 
ThU%$tmeB,  where  see  Note)  •  .  .  took  Sarah.— ^he 
was  now  ninety  years  of  age,  and  naturally  her  beauty 
must  have  faded.  Some,  however,  think  that  with  the 
promise  of  a  son  her  youth  had  been  renewed,  while 
others  suppose  that  the  punpose  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  Abimelech  was  political,  and  tnat  what  he  really 
dedred  was  an  alliance  with  the  powerful  sheik  who 
had  entered  his  territories. 
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(S)  Gk>d  (Elohim)  oame  •  •  .—From  the  use  of 
this  title  of  the  Dei^  it  has  been  said  that  this  narra- 
tive is  an  Elohistic  form  of  the  Jehovistic  narrative  in 
chap.  zii.  10 — ^20.  But  we  have  seen  that  even  in  the 
History  of  the  Fall,  where  the  writer  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner  stales  the  Deity  Jehovuh-Elohim,  he  never- 
theless  restncts  Eve  and  the  serpent  in  their  conversa- 
tion to  the  name  Elohim.  With  the  same  care  in 
the  application  of  the  names,  it  is  necessarily  Elohim  who 
appears  to  a  heathen  king;  and  had  the  title  Jehovah 
been  used  it  would  have  been  a  violation  of  the 
narrator's  rule.  Moreover,  the  sole  reason  for  calling 
that  narrative  Jehovistic  is  that  in  chap.  zii.  17  it  is 
Jehovah  who  plagues  Pharaoh  for  Sarah's  sake.  But 
equallv  here,  verse  18,  it  is  Jehovah  who  protects  Sarah 
from  Abimelech ;  in  both  cases  it  bdng  the  oovensnt- 
GKxL,  who  saves  his  people  from  injiuy. 

Thou  art  but  a  dead  man.— Heb.,  ikoudiesl,  or 
art  dying,  Abimelech  was  already  suffering  from  the 
malady  spoken  of  in  verse  17,  when  Elohim  appeared 
to  him  and  warned  him  that  death  woidd  be  the  result 
of  perseverance  in  retaining  Sarah.  It  was  this  malady 
which  was  the  cause  of  me  abstention  spoken  of  in 
verses  4  and  6. 

W  A  righteous  nation.— Knobel  has  pointed  out 
that  there  is  an  allurion  hero  to  the  fate  of  Sodom. 
Thouffh  the  midady  was  confined  to  Abimelech  and  his 
housenold,  yet  he  sees  destruction  threatening  his  whole 
people,  who,  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ciccar  cities,  were  righteous.  There  is  indirect  proof 
of  the  truth  of  Abimelech's  assertion  in  the  fact  that 
death  (aee  verse  3)  is  acquiesced  in  as  the  fitting  punish- 
ment for  adultery. 

(5)  In  the  integrity  of  my  heart  •  •  .—Not 
only  does  Abimelech  assert  this,  but  Elohim  (see  verse 
6)  admits  the  plea.  And  yet  this  Philistine  king  in- 
dulges in  polygamy,  and  claims  the  right  of  taking  the 
f  eimde  relativee  of  any  one  passing  through  his  territory 
to  add  them  to  his  harem.  But  the  words  mean  no 
more  than  that  he  was  not  consdously  violating  any  of 
his  own  rules  of  morality,  and  thus  illustrate  the  Gk)spel 

Srinciple  that  men  will  oe  punished  not  by  an  absolute 
ecree,  but  equitablv,  according  to  their  knowledge 
(Luke  xii.  47,  48).  Abimelech  was  doing  wrong,  and 
was  suAeriiup  punishment,  but  the  punishment  was 
remedial,  ana  lor  his  advancement  in  right-knowing 
and  right-doing.  It  is  ihus  by  means  of  revelation  that 
men  luive  attuned  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
moral  law.  Though  often  called  "  the  law  of  Nature," 
yet  Nature  does  not  give  it,  but  only  acknowledges^  it 
when  given.  The  inner  light  is  but  a  faint  and  in- 
constant glimmering,  but  CSirist  is  the  true  light ;  for 
only  by  Him  does  the  law  of  Nature  become  a  clear 
rule  for  human  guidance  (John  i.  9;  Bom.  ii.  14, 15; 
Matt.  vi.  23). 
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sinning  against  me :  therefore  suffered 
I  thee  not  to  tonch  her.  ^^  Now  there- 
fore restore  the  man  his  wife ;  for  he  is 
a  prophet,  and  he  shall  praj  for  thee, 
and  thon  shalt  live :  and  if  thou  restore 
her  not,  know  thou  that  thou  shalt 
surely  die,  thou,  and  all  that  are  thine. 
(8)  Therefore  Abimelech  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  and.  called  all  his  servants, 
and  told  aU.  these  things  in  their  ears : 
and  the  men  were  sore  afraid.  (^>  Then 
Abimelech  called  Abraham,  and  said 
unto  him.  What  hast  thou  done  unto 
us  P  and  what  have  I  offended  thee,  that 
thou  hast  brought  on  me  and  on  my 
kingdom  a  great  sin?  thou  hast  done 
deeds  imto  me  that  ought  not  to  be 
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done.  <^^>  And  Abimelech  said  unto 
Abraham,  What  sawest  thou,  that  thou 
hast  done  this  thing  P  (^^>  And  Abrahfun 
said.  Because  I  thought,  Surely  the  fear 
of  God  is  not  in  this  place ;  and  they 
will  slay  me  for  my  wife's  sake.  (^>  And 
yet  indeed  shs  is  my  sister ;  she  is  the 
daughter  of  my  father,  but  not  the 
daughter  of  my  mother;  and  she  be- 
came my  wife.  (^)  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  God  caused  me  to  wander  from 
my  father's  house,  that  I  said  unto  her. 
This  is  thy  kindness  whidii  thou  shalt 
show  unto  me ;  at  eveiy  place  whither 
we  shall  come, '  say  of  me,  He  is  my 
brother. 

(^^)  And  Abimelech  took  sheep,  and 


(7)  He  is  a  prophet.~Thi8  is  not  said  as  an  ag- 
grayation  of  Abunelech's  sin,  bnt  as  an  eneomagement 
to  him  to  restore  Sarah.  It  is  therefore  rightly  joined 
with  the  words  "He  shall  pay  for  thee."  For  the 
word  prophet  is  used  here  in  its  old  sense  of  apohesman 
(comp.  Exod.  chap.Tii.  1,  with  diap.iv.  16),  and  especially 
of  snch  an  one  as  mediates  between  Grodand  man.  There 
was  a  true  feeling  that  God  in  His  own  nature  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  man  (Job  ix.  32, 33,  xvi.  21 ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  16);  and  this  in  heathen  nations  led  to  men  peopling 
their  heavens  frith  a  mnltitade  of  minor  deifies.  Tn 
Israel,  after  the  founding  of  the  prophetic  schools  b^ 
Samuel,  the  prophets  broame  an  order,  whose  office  it 
was  partly  to  emiven  the  services  of  the  Temple  with 
sacred  minstrelsy  (1  Ghron.  zxt.  D,  but  chiei^  to  be 
Gk)d'8  spokesmen,  both  declaring  His  will  to  Jew  and 
Genlile  ( Jer.  i  5),  and  also  mainfjiining  religion  and 
holiness  by  earnest  preaching  and  other  such  means. 
In  this  way  they  were  forerunners,  and  even  representa- 
tives, of  dnrist,  who  is  the  one  true  and  only  Mediator 
between  Grod  and  man.  Not  only  Abraham,  therefore, 
but  ilie  patriarchs  ffenerally  are  called  "  Christs  and 
prophets^'  (Ps.  cv.  15),  as  bein^  speakers  for  God  to 
man»  and  for  man  to  God,  until  tne  true  Christ  and 
prophet  came.  Abimelech,  moreover,  is  thus  taught 
that  he  does  not  himself  hold  a  near  relation  to  Grod, 
but  reauires  some  one  to  speak  for  him ;  perhaps,  too, 
he  would  gather  from  it  that  he  had  need  of  fuller  in- 
struction, and  that  he  ought  to  try  to  attain  to  a  higher 
level,  and  that  Abraham  would  become  aprophet  to  nim 
in  its  other  sense  of  being  a  teacher.  (For  the  prophet 
as  an  intercessor,  see  Exod.  viii.  28, 29 ;  Dent.  ix.  19, 20; 
1  Sam.  vii.  5,  xii.  19,  23;  1  Kings  xiii.  6 ;  Job  xlii.  8.) 

(10)  What  aawest  thou  P-^me  modem  commen- 
tators explain  the  Hebrew  as  meaning.  What  purpose 
hadst  thou  P  What  didst  thou  look  for  P  But  the  old 
rendering  is  probably  right.  Abimelech  first  denies  by 
indignant  questions  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  any 
wron^  towards  Abraham,  and  then  asks  what  he  had 
seen  m  the  conduct  of  himself  and  people  to  justify 
such  mistrust  of  them.  Throughout,  ibe  king  speaks 
as  a  man  conscious  that  his  citizens  so  respited  the 
rights  of  a  stranger  and  of  marriage,  tiiat  Suah  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe  had  Abraham  openly  said  that 
she  was  his  wife. 

<U)  Surely  the  fear  of  God  .  •  .—Abraham's 
general  condemnation  of  the  people  had  some  excuse  in 
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the  widespread  depravity  of  the  nations  in  Canaan,  but 
was  nevertheless  unjust.  Even  as  regards  these  nations, 
they  were  not  utterly  corrupt  (chap.  xv.  16),  and  boi^ 
in  figypt  and  in  Gerar  the  standud  of  morality  was 
higher  than  Abraham  supposed.  His  difficulty  was  the 
result  of  his  own  imperfect  faith ;  but  the  fact  that  this 
artifice  was  arranced  between  man  and  wife  when 
starting  on  their  umg  wanderings,  proves  that  they 
rather  over-rated  than  under-rated  the  risks  that  lay 
befwe  them.  The  expedient  was  indeed  a  sorry  one, 
and  shows  that  Abraham's  faith  was  not  yet  that  of  a 
martvr ;  but  it  also  shows  that  both  of  them  felt  that 
Abranam  might  have  to  save  his  life  by  a  means  almost 
as  bad  as  death.  And  tiius,  after  aU,  it  was  no  com- 
mon-place faith,  but  one  as  firm  at  root  as  it  was  sorely 
tried  and  exercised. 

(U)  Not  the  daughter  of  my  mother.— Thia 
disproves  the  notion  that  Sarah  was  the  same  as  Iscah 
(diap.  xi.  29) ;  for  as  Iscah  was  Tenth's  gprand- 
daughter,  the  distinction  between  the  identity  of  tiie 
fatlwr  and  the  diversity  of  the  mother  would  in  her 
case  be  unmeuiing.  Sarah  was  apparently  Abraham's 
half-sister,  being  Terah's  daughter  bv  another  wife; 
and  we  gather  from  her  calling  her  child  Sarai— that  is, 
prineely  (see  chap.  xvii.  15) — ^that  she  was  not  a  con- 
cubine, but  belonged  to  some  noble  race. 

(13)  When  Gk^oaiuedme  to  wander.— Accord- 
ing to  rule,  Elohim  is  construed  with  a  verb  singular 
for  the  true  God,  but  with  a  verb  plural  for  false  gods. 
Here  the  verb  is  plural,  and  the  same  construction 
occurs  in  chap.  xxxv.  7 ;  Exod.  xxii.  9 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  22 
(but  singular  m  1  Ohron.  xvii.  20) ;  and  Ps.  Iviii.  11 : 
moreover,  in  Josh.  xxiv.  19,  Elohim  is  joined  with  an 
adieotive  (holy)  in  the  plural.  These  exceptions  may 
either  be  relics  of  a  less  strict  use  of  the  name  Elohim, 
or  they  may  be  erroro  of  copyists,  misled  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  grammar.  This  latter  view  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  both 
here  and  in  chap.  xxxv.  7,  has  the  singular. 

At  every  place.  —The  fact  of  this  compact  between 
Abraham  and  Sarah  having  been  made  so  long  before, 
would  convince  Abimelech  that  their  conduct  was  not 
occasioned  by  anything  which  they  had  seen  at  Qerar 
(comp.  verse  10). 

(M)  Abimeleoh  ....  gave  them  unto 
Abraham.— Pharaoh's  presents  were  given  when  he 
took  Sarah,  and  though  he  did  not  eiuct  them  back. 
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oxen,  and  menservants,  and  women- 
servants,  and  gave  them  unto  Abraham, 
and  restored  him  Sarah  his  wife. 
(15)  And  Abimelech  said.  Behold,  mj 
land  is  before  thee :  dwell  ^  where  it 
pleaseth  thee.  ^^^^  And  onto  Sarah  he 
said,  Behold,  I  have  given  thy  brother 
a  thousand  pieces  of  silver :  behold,  he 
is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes,  unto 
all  that  are  with  thee,  and  with  all  other : 
thus  she  was  reproved.  ^^"^  So  Abraham 
prayed  unto  God :  and  Grod  healed 
Abimelech,  and  his  wife,  and  his  maid- 
servants ;  and  they  bare  children. 
(18)  YoT  the  Lord  had  fast  closed  up  all 
the  wombs  of  the  house  of  Abimelech, 
because  of  Sarah  Abraham's  wife. 


1  Heb.,  tu  is  good 
in  thitu  eyc9. 
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CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
visited  Sarah  as  he  had  said,  and  the 
Lord  did  unto  Sarah  '  as  he  had  spoken. 
(^)  For  Sarah  ^  conceived,  and  bare  Abra- 
ham a  son  in  his  old  age,  at  the  set  time 
of  which  Gk>d  had  spoken  to  him. 
(^)  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his 
son  that  was  bom  unto  him,  whom 
Sarah  bare  to  him,  Isaac.  (^^  And 
Abraham  circumcised  his  son  Isaac 
being  eight  days  old,  ^  as  God  had  com- 
manded him.  (^)  And  Abraham  was  an 
hundred  years  old,  when  his  son  Isaac 
was  born  unto  him.  (^)  And  Sarah  said, 
Grod  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  so  that  all 
that  hear  will  laugh  with  me.  (^^  And 
she  said,  Who  would  have  said  unto 


yet  he  bade  Abraham  **^o  his  way"  in  displeasure. 
More  generously,  the  PhiHstine  gives  presents  on  re- 
storing Sarah,  and  nants  her  hnsbana  permission  to 
dweU  in  his  land  wherever  it  pleased  hiim.  He  also 
acknowledges  thereby  that  he  nad  done  Abraham  a 
wrong. 

(16)  A  thousand  pieces  of  silver.— Heb.,  a 
thousand  of  silver.  This  was  the  total  valne  of 
Abimelech's  present,  and  not  an  additional  gift.  A 
thousand  shekels  would  be  about  £125,  a  large  sum  at 
a  time  when  silver  was  scarce  and  dear. 

He  is  to  thee  a  covering  of  the  eyes.— This 
speech  of  Abimelech  is  full  of  difficulty.  It  begins 
with  a  touch  of  irony  in  calling  Abraham  "thy 
brother."  Next,  if  the  pronoun  is  translated  in  the 
masculine,  he,  the  meaning  would  be  that  Abraham 
ou^ht  to  have  been  Sarah's  protector,  but  had  failed  in 
thia  duty;  but,  more  probably,  it  is  neuter,  and  refers  to 
the  gift.  The  "  covering  of  the  eyes  "  may  mean  a  veil 
to  protect  her  from  the  wanton  desires  of  others,  or  to 
conceal  her  shame  at  the  wroiis  done  to  her.  FinaUv, 
the  verb  rendered  "  reproved  is  equivocal,  and  should 
rather  be  translated  righted.  It  may  also  be  the  third 
person  singular  feminme,  as  in  our  version,  or  the 
second  person,  in  which  case  it  is  part  of  Abimelech's 
speech.  The  clause  "  and  with  all "  must  then  be  taken 
with  this  verb,  and  the  whole  be  rendered,  and  in  every' 
thing  thou  art  even  righted.  The  correct  rendering 
probably  is,  *'  And  unto  Sarah  he  said.  Behold,  I  have 
given  thy  brother  (a  gift  worth)  a  thousand  (pieces)  of 
silver:  behold,  it  shall  be  to  thee  for  a  covering  of  the 
eyes  to  all  that  are  with  thee  (that  is,— so  large  a  com- 
pensation for  the  wrong  done  thee  in  takhig  thee  from 
thy  husband,  will  be  a  proof  to  all  tiiy  friends  and 
attendants  that  thou  hast  not  been  disgraoed,  but 
treated  with  honour);  and  in  respect  of  lul  that  has 
liappened  thou  art  thus  righted." 

W)  Abraham  prayed  .  .  .—As  Abimelech  had 
now  made  very  liberal  compensation,  it  became  the  duty 
of  Abraham  to  intercede  for  fajm.  The  malady 
8eems  to  have  been  one  confined  to  Abimelech,  as  its 
object  was  to  protect  Sarah ;  but  in  some  way  it  so 
affected  the  wnole  household  as  to  produce  general 
barrenness. 

Maidservants. — ^Not  the  word  rendered  women- 
servants  in  verse  14,  but  one  specially  used  of  con- 
cubines. 
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XXI. 

BiBTH  OF  Isaac,  and  Rejection  of  Ishmael. 

(1)  And  the  Itord  (Jehovah)  visited  Sarah  as 
he  had  said. — See  chap.  xviL  19,  where  it  is  Elohim 
who  gives  the  promise.  So  here  in  verse  2  the  name 
Elohim  is  interchanged  with  Jehovah. 

(3)  Abraham  called  the  name  of  his  son.— 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
two  things  contrary  to  subsequent  usage :  for,  first,  the 
father  names  the  child,  and  not  the  mother;  and, 
secondly,  he  names  him  at  his  birth,  instead  of  waiting 
until  his  circumcision.  It  might  be  enough  to  answer 
that  the  child  was  really  named  by  God  (clutp.  xvii.  19), 
and  that  Abraham  only  acknowledges  that  the  son 
bom  was  the  promised  Isaac ;  but  really,  as  we  have 
seen  before,  there  was  as  yet  no  settled  nue  as  to  either 
of  these  points. 

Isaac.— This  name  not  only  recorded  the  fact  of  the 
laughter  of  the  father  (chap.  xvii.  17)  and  of  the  mother 
(chap,  xviii.  12),  but  was  a  standing  memorial  that 
Isaac's  birth  was  contrary  to  nature,  and  one  of  which 
the  promise  was  provocative  of  ridicule  in  the  sight 
even  of  his  parents. 

(6,7)  Gk>a  hath  made  me  to  laugh.— Sarah's 
laugh  was  one  of  mingled  emotions.  Joy  was  upper- 
most in  her  mind,  but  women  do  not  laugh  for  joy 
at  the  birth  of  a  child.  Doubtless  she  called  to 
mind  the  feelings  with  which  she  listened  to  the 
announcement  of  her  bearing  a  son,  made  by  those 
whom  she  then  regarded  as  mere  passing  wayfarera 
(chap,  xviii.  12),  but  whom  she  had  now  long  snown 
to  be  the  messengera  of  God.  And  still  the  event 
seemed  to  her  marvellous  and  astonishing,  so  that 
*'all  that  hear,"  she  said,  *'w]ll  laugh  with  me"— 
Heb.,  for  mc,  or  over  me — not  "  wul  ridicule  me," 
but  will  be  merry  at  the  thought  of  an  old  woman 
of  ninety  having  a  son.  Deeper  feelings  would 
come  afterwards,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  tliat 
which  was  contrary  to  nature  was  wrought  by  Him 
whom  nature  must  obe  v ;  but  surprise  is  uppermost  in 
the  little  poem  in  which  Sarah  gives  utterance  to  her 
first  feelings : — 

Who  would  h&ve  said  unto  Abraham 

Sarah  mickloth  sons  ? 

For  I  have  borne  a  son  to  his  old  age. 
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Abraham,  that  Sarah  should  have  given 
children  suck?  for  I  have  born  him  a 
son  in  his  old  age. 

<®)  And  the  child  grew,  and  was 
weaned:  and  Abraham  made  a  great 
feast  the  saims  day  that  Isaac  was 
weaned.  ^^^  And  Sarah  saw  the  son  of 
Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had 
bom  unto  AbraJham,  mocking. 
(10)  Wherefore  she  said  unto  Abraham, 
"  Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son : 
for  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not 
be  heir  with  my  son,  ev&n,  with  Isaac. 
(H)  And  the  thing  was  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight  because  of  his  son. 
<^)  And  Gk>d  said  unto  Abraham,  Let  it 
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not  be  grievous  in  thy  sight  because  of 
the  lad,  and  because  of  thy  bondwoman ; 
in  all  that  Sarah  hath  said  unto  thee, 
hearken  unto  her  voice;  for  in  Isaac 
shall  thy  seed  be  called.  <i3)  j^^  ^^ 
of  the  son  of  the.  bondwoman  will  I  make 
a  nation,  because  he  is  thy  seed. 

(^*^  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle 
of  water,  and  gave  it  unto  Hagar, 
putting  it  on  her  shoulder,  and  the 
child,  and  sent  her  away :  and  she  de- 
parted, and  wandered  in  the  wilderness 
of  Beer-sheba.  W  And  the  water  was 
spent  in  the  bottle,  and  she  cast  the 
dbild  under  one  of  the  shrubs.     (^^)  And 


(8)  The  child  grew,  and  was  weaned.— Accord- 
ing to  tiaditioii,  Isaac  was  two  years  old  when  weaned. 
Three  years  is  the  age  mentioned  in  2  Ghron.  zxzi.  16, 
2  Mace.  vii.  27 ;  and  Samnel  was  old  enongh  at  his 
weaning  to  be  left  at  the  tabernacle  frith  Eli  (1  Sam.  i. 
24).  In  Persia  and  India  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
celebrate  the  weanii^  of  a  child  by  an  entertainment. 

(9)  Mocking. — The  verb  usea  here  is  the  same  as 
that  rendered  to  laugh  in  verse  6,  but  in  an  intensive 
conjugation.  What  exactlv  Ishmael  was  doing  is  not 
said,  but  we  may  dismiss  all  those  interpretations  which 
chaige  him  with  abominable  wickedness;  for  had  he 
been  guilty  of  any  such  criminal  conduct,  the  sending 
him  away  would  not  have  been  so  <<  very  grievous  in 
Abraham's  sight "  (verse  11).  On  the  other  hand,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  Sarah  was  not  without  good  reason  for 
her  conduct;  for  St.  Paul  bears  ?ritness  that  Ishmael 
persecuted  Isaac  (Gal.  iv.  29).  The  LXX.  and  Yulg. 
translate  playing,  sporting,  and  Gesenius  thinks  that  he 
was  "  dancing  gfracef  ully ; "  but  if  this  were  aU,  Sarah's 
jealousy  womd  have  been  most  unjust  When,  how- 
ever,  we  consider  that  Ishmael  haa  been  for  fourteen 
years  the  heir,  and  that  he  now  fell  back  into  an  inferior 
position,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  at  this  banquet  in 
his  rival's  honour  he  save  way  to  spiteful  feelings,  and 
by  word  and  g^ture  derided  and  rioiculed  him.  Hagar 
too  had  probably  never  regarded  Sarah  with  much 
affection  since  her  forced  return,  and  now  that  her  son 
was  disinherited,  her  bitterness  would  erow  more  in- 
tense. These  jealousies  are  the  inevitable  results  of 
polygamy ;  and  wherever  it  exists,  the  father's  life  is 
made  wretched  by  the  intrigues  of  the  women  for  their 
children. 

(10)  Bondwoman.— Heb.,  ammdh.  This  word  is 
rightlj  translated  handmiaid  in  Gal.  iv.  22,  Sic.,  Revised 
Yersion.    It  is  rendered  maid  in  Gen.  xxx.  3,  and  in 


the  plural,  maidservants,  in  chap.  xx.  17,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  means  Abimelech's  mf  erior  wives.  So  also 
in  1  Sam.  xxv.  41,  Abi^^  professes  her  wUling^ess  to 
descend  from  the  position  of  an  ammdh  to  that  of  a 
maidservant  in  David's  honour.  The  rendering  *'bond. 
woman  "  unduly  depresses  Hagar's  condition,  and  with 
it  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  in  the  aUegoiy  contained 
in  GaL  iv.  22—31. 

(U)  The  thing  was  very  grievous  in  Abra- 
ham's sight. — Heb.,  the  word  (or  matter)  was  evU  eX' 
ceedinaly  in  Abraham's  eyes.  It  was  not  merely  pain- 
fnl  to  him  because  of  his  natural  affection  for  Ishmael 
(chap.  zvii.  18),  but  he  also  thought  the  proposal  unjust. 


(12)  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called.— Heb.,  in 
Isaxnc  there  shall  he  called  to  thee  a  seed :  that  is,  the 
seed  that  shall  especially  be  accounted  thine,  and 
which,  as  such,  shall  inherit  the  promises,  will  be  that 
sprungf rom  Isaac. 

(13)  ^he  son  of  the  bondwoman.— Heb.,  of  the 
handmaid,  Hagar  is  never  acknowledged  as  Abraham's 
wife,  though  her  child,  as  Abraham's  son,  receives  a 
noble  promise  for  the  father's  sake. 

(U)  And  the  child. — Ishmael  was  now  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  the  word  yeled  used  in 
this  place  has  no  reference  to  age,  and  in  chap.  iv.  23  is 
even  translated  *'  young  man."  It  literally  signifies  one 
horn,  and  is  applied  in  chap  xlii.  22  to  Joseph,  when  he 
was  about  Islimaers  age.  So  the  **  children  who  mocked 
Elisha "  (2  Kin^s  ii.  23)  were  doubtless  g^wn  young 
men.  In  verse  l8,  Ishmael  is  called  ''  a  lad ; "  shortly 
afterwards  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  and  Hagar 
with  his  bow  (verse  20),  and  his  mother  took  a  wife  for 
him  from  Egypt  (verse  21).  The  narrative,  therefore, 
does  not  represent  Ishmael  as  a  small  child,  and  the 
idea  has  probably  arisen  from  the  supposition  that 
Abraham  placed  Ishmael,  as  well  as  the  supply  of 
food,  on  Hiagar's  shoulder. 

She  departed,  and  wandered.— Her  dismissal 
had  come  upon  Hagar  suddenly,  and  so  she  had  no  plan 
or  purpose,  out  went  hither  and  thither  till  the  water  in 
the  skm  was  spent. 

The  wilderness  of  Beer-sheba.— As  yet  this 
region  had  no  name  (see  verse  31).  It  lay  about  twenty 
Roman  miles  or  more  below  Hebron,  and  was  the  most 
southerly  part  of  Palestine,  while  beyond  it  lay  the  vast 
desert  of  Et-Tih,  of  which  the  yrildemess  of  ^er-sheba 
formed  a  part.  G«rar,  which  place  Abraham  had  now 
evidently  left,  was  situated  upon  the  western  side  of 
Beer-sheba,  but  at  no  great  distance  from  it.  (See 
chaps,  xxi.  22,  xxvi.  26.) 

(1^)  She  cast  the  child  under  one  of  the 
shrubs. — The  act  was  one  of  despair.  Ishmael,  though 
seventemi  ^ears  of  age,  had  not  yet  come  to  his  strengw, 
and  at  a  time  when  human  life  was  so  prolonged  that 
forty  was  the  usual  age  for  marriage,  was  probably  not 
as  capable  of  bearing  fatigue  as  a  young  man  nearly 
grown  up  would  be  in  our  days.  He  thus  became 
exhausted,  and  apparently  fainted;  and  his  mother, 
after  trying  in  vam  to  support  him,  cast  him  down  in 
anguish,  and  abandoned  herself  to  her  grief. 

(16)  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child.— 
The  whole  story  is  most  touching.    Day  after  day  the 
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she  went,  and  sat  her  down  over  against 
him  a  good  way  off,  as  it  were  a  bow- 
shot :  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the 
death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over 
against  himy  and  lift  up  her  voice,  and 
wept.  C17)  And  God  heard  the  voice  of 
the  lad ;  and  the  angel  of  God  called  to 
Hagar  ont  of  heaven,  and  said  nnto  her, 
Wmit  aileth  thee,  Hagar?  fear  not; 
for  Gk)d  hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  lad 
where  he  is.  (^>  Arise,  lift  np  the  lad, 
and  hold  him  in  thine  hand ;  for  I  will 
make  him  a  great  nation.  (^^  And  Grod 
opened  her  eyes,  and  she  saw  a  well  of 
water;  and  she  went,  and  filled  the 
bottle  with  water,  and  gave  the  lad 
drink.  <^)  And  God  was  with  the  lad ; 
and  he  grew,  and  dwelt  in  the  wilderness. 


1   Hob.,    if   tt<m 
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and  became  an  archer.  (^^)  And  he 
dwelt  in  the  wUdemess  of  Paran :  and 
his  mother  took  him  a  wife  ont  of  the 
land  of  Egypt. 

v^)  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time, 
that  Abimelech  and  Fhichol  the  chief 
captain  of  his  host  spake  nnto  Abraham, 
saying,  God  is  with  tiiee  in  all  that  thon 
doest :  ^^)  now  therefore  swear  nnto  me 
here  by  God  ^  that  thou  wilt  not  deal 
falsely  with  me,  nor  with  my  son,  nor 
with  my  son's  son :  hvi  according  to  the 
kindness  that  I  have  done  nnto  thee, 
thon  shalt  do  nnto  me,  and  to  the  land 
wherein  thon  hast  sojonmed.  <^)  And 
Abraham  said,  I  will  swear.  (^  And 
Abraham  reproved  Abimelech  becanse 
of  a  well  of  water,  which  Abimelech's 


mother,  with  her  child,  had  wandered  in  the  wilderness, 
using  the  water  in  the  skin  sparingly,  ever  hoping  to 
come  to  some  spring,  but  with  ioo  little  knowledge  of  the 
locality  to  gnioe  her  steps  wisely.  At  last  the  water 
is  spent,  and  the  vonng  liie  withers  first,  and  the  mother 
knows  that  soon  they  both  most  die.  They  had  made 
their  last  effort,  and  with  that  hopelessness  which 
traveUers  have  so  often  described  as  stealing  over  the 
lost  wanderer  in  the  desert,  they  yield  themselves  to 
their  doom.  The  boy  is  entirely  passive ;  but  not  so  the 
mother.  A  softer  nature  would  have  remained  with 
him  to  soothe  him,  but  the  agony  of  the  wild  Egyptian 
will  grant  her  no  rest.  She  casts  his  fainting  body 
almoei  angrily  nnder  a  shrub,  and  withdraws  to  a  bow- 
shot distimcey  because  she  cannot  bear  to  see  him  die. 
She  there  ^ives  way  not  to  tears  only,  but  to  unrestrained 
outcries  of  g^ef.  But  it  is  not  her  loud  lamentaiion, 
but  the  mute  prayer  of  Ishmael  that  is  heud,  and  an 
angel  of  God  comes  to  her  relief. 

(17)  The  angel  of  Gk>d.— In  chap.  rvi.  7  it  was  "  the 
angel  of  Jehovah  "  which  appeared  unto  Hagar ;  here  it 
is  uie  angel  of  Elohim.  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  shuck 
with  this  exact  use  of  the  names  of  Deity.  Hagar  was 
then  still  a  member  of  Abraham's  family ;  here  she  is  so 
no  longer;  and  it  is  Elohim,  and  not  Jehovah,  the 
covenant  God  of  the  chosen  race,  who  saves  her. 

(18)  Holdlumiii thine handL^-Literally,  strengthen 
thine  hand  in  him,  hold  him  firmly.  As  Jerome  re- 
marks, the  boy  thus  going  hand  in  hand  with  his  mother 
must  have  been  her  companion  in  her  journey,  and  not 
a  burden  upon  her  shoulder.  We  must  adid  that  the 
words  do  not  refer  to  what  she  was  to  do  immediately, 
but  to  the  future.  She  was  not  simply  to  lead  him  to 
i^e  watw,  but  to  be  his  brave  and  faithful  protector, 
such  as  we  learn  that  she  really  became. 

Off>  A  well  of  water. — Not  a  cistern,  but  a  spring 
of  living  water.  The  mirage  in  the  desert  so  wearies 
the  traveller,  that  at  last  he  turns  in  despair  from  what 
may  be  more  truthful  signs.  But  after  her  outburst  of 
gnei,  Hagar  would  grow  more  calm,  and,  encouraged  by 
Qie  angel  s  voice,  she  renews  her  search,  and  finds.  As 
Abravanel  notices,  the  well  already  existed,  and  was  not 
created  for  Hagar's  use ;  for  €k)d,  it  is  said,  opened  her 
eves,  that  is,  enabled  her  to  see  something  that  mdicated 
tne  existence  of  water :  trees  probably  rising  round  the 
spring,  or  some  vegetable  upgrowth. 
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(20)  He  grew.— Literally,  became  great,  that  is,  grew 
to  manhood. 

And  dwelt  in  the  wilderness.— He  sought  no 
refuge  in  Egypt,  where  so  large  .a  Semitic  population 
was  gathering,  nor  in  any  Oanaanite  town,  but  took  to 
the  wandering  life  in  the  desert,  such  as  is  still  usual 
with  the  AraM. 

An  archer. — ^Heb.,  a  shooter  of  bowshots.  Another 
explanation,  from  a  verb  signifying  to  mtUHply,  or  be 
great,  is  not  tenable. 

(21)  A  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— However 
natural  this  might  be  on  Hagar's  part,  it  would  never- 
theless strengtnen  the  heathen  element  in  Ishmael  and 
his  descendants.  We  find,  nevertheless,  that  he  was 
subsequently  on  friendly  terms  with  Isaac  (chap.  xxv. 
9;  xxviii.  8,  9).    For  Paran,  see  chap.  xiv.  6. 

Abimelech's  Oovekant  with  Abraham. 

(22)  Abimelech  and  FhichoL—Abimelech,  that  is 
Father 'Kinp,  was  the  title  not  only  of  the  king  of  Qenr, 
but  of  the  kmgs  of  the  Phitistines  generally  (chap.  xxvi. 
1 ;  1  Sam.  XXI.  10,  marg. ;  Ps.  xxxiv.,  tit.),  in  like 
manner  Phichol,  month  of  all,  seems  to  have  been  the 
official  defflgnation  of  the  prime  minister,  and  com- 
mander.in-chief .  This  visit  of  the  king  and  his  vizier 
appears  to  have  taken  place  some  considerable  time 
mer  the  beginning  of  the  sojourn  of  Abraham  at 
Crerar;  for  tiie  friendly  feelings  which  then  existed 
had  evidently  given  way  to  a  coolness,  occasioned  by 
the  quarrels  between  their  herdsmen.  In  this  narra- 
tive, Abraham  appears  as  a  chieftain  powerful  enough 
for  a  king  to  wisn  to  make  an  aUiance  with  him ;  and 
thus  his  abandonment  of  Sarah,  and  his  receiving  of 
presents  in  compensation  for  the  wrong  done  ner, 
seems  the  more  unworthy  of  him.  Abimelech,  on  the 
other  hand,  acts  generously  as  of  old,  and  shows  no 
signs  of  iU-will  at  the  growing  power  of  one  whose 
expectation  was  that  his  race  would  possess  the  whole 
land. 

(23)  jgoT  with  my  son,  nor  with  my  son's  son. 
— The  words  are  not  those  commonly  used  for  son  and 
grrandson,  but  a  Hebrew  phrase  signifying  my  kith 
and  kin,  Thej  might  be  transktcd,  "nor  with  mine 
offshoot  nor  nunc  ofEspring."  The  words  occur  again 
in  the  same  proverbial  way  in  Job  xviii.  19 ;  Isa.  xiv.  22. 
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servants  liad  violently  taken  away. 
i^  And  Abimelech  said,  I  wot  not  who 
hath  done  this  thing:  neither  didst  thou 
tell  me,  neither  yet  heard  I  of  ity  but  to 
day.  ^^  And  Abraham  took  sheep  and 
oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  Abimelech; 
and  both  of  them  made  a  covenant. 
<^)  And  Abraham  set  seven  ewe  lambs 
of  the  flock  by  themselves.  <^^  And 
Abimelech  said  unto  Abraham,  What 
mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  which  thou 
hast  set  bv  themselves  *?  <^>  And  he 
said,  For  tnese  seven  ewe  lambs  shalt 
thou  take  of  my  hand,  that  they  may  be 
a  witness  unto  me,  that  I  have  digged 
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this  well.  (^)  Wherefore  he  called  that 
place  ^  Beer-sheba  ;  because  there  they 
sware  both  of  them.  ^)  Thus  they  made 
a  covenant  at  Beer-sheba :  then  Abime- 
lech rose  up,  and  Phichol  the  chi^ 
captain  of  his  host,  and  they  returned 
into  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

^^)  And  Abraham  planted  a  ^  grove  in 
Beer-sheba,  and  called  there  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  Grod. 
(3^)  And  Abraham  sojourned  in  the 
Philistines'  land  many  days. 

CHAPTER  XX TT.— W  And  it  came 
to  pass  afber  these  things,  that  ''God 


<^  I  wot  not. — This  explains  the  reason  of 
Abimelech's  vidt.  The  kind's  herdsmen  had  robbed 
Abraham  of  a  well,  a  species  of  property  jealously 
defended  in  the  East  becaose  of  its  great  value,  and 
Abraham  in  some  way  had  made  his  ddspleasnre  felt. 
Abimelech,  ever  friendly  towuds  Abraham,  by  whose 
nobleness  of  character  he  had  been  greatly  impressed, 
comes  to  leam  the  cause  of  tiie  coolness,  and  to  enter 
into  a  more  dose  and  lasting  allianoe  with  the  patriarch. 
With  Oriental  indirectness,  he  makes  no  complaint, 
and  speaks  onl^  of  his  wiah  for  oontinned  friendship, 
but  by  his  allusion  to  his  past  kin<hiess  hints  that  tms 
had  not  been  received  as  it  ought  Abraham  fully 
understands  his  real  meaning,  and  tells  him  what  had 
happened;  whereupon  the  matter  is  set  risht,  and 
Abraham  requites  his  previous  generosity  with  gifts 
of  cattle. 

(%)  Seven  ewe  lambs.— The  word  in  Hebrew  for 
9U>earing  is  a  passive  verb,  literally  signifying  "to  be 
sevened,"  that  is,  done  or  confirmea  by  seven.  In  this 
ancient  narrative  we  see  a  covenant  actually  thus  made 
binding.  Seven  ewe  lambs  are  picked  out  and  placed 
fay  themselves,  and  by  aoceptinff  these  Abimelech 
bound  himself  to  acknowledge  ana  respect  Abraham's 
title  to  the  well  Apparently  this  manner  of  ratifying 
an  oath  was  unknown  to  the  Philistines,  as  Abimel^S 
aaks,  "  What  mean  these  seven  ewe  lambs  P  "  but  it  is 
equally  possible  that  this  question  was  dictated  by  the 
rues  of  Oriental  courtesy.  When  Abraham  had 
pi<^ed  out  the  lambs,  it  became  Abimelech's  duty  to 
ask  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  act,  which  was  then 
explained,  and  as  soon  as  the  lambs  were  accepted,  the 
raofieation  was  complete, 

W  Beer-sheba.— That  is,  the  well  of  eeven,  but 
with  a  covert  allusion  to  the  seven  lambs  naving  been 
used  for  the  ratification  of  an  oath.  Robinson  found 
the  exact  site  in  the  Wady-es-Seba,  with  its  name  still 
preserved  as  Bir-es-Seba.  There  are  there  two  wells 
of  solid  construction,  the  first  twelve  and  a  half  feet  in 
diameter;  the  other,  situfl^  about  200  yards  to  ihe 
south,  much  smaller,  being  cmly  five  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  are  lined  with  solid  masonry,  and  reach  down  to 
never-failing  springs  in  the  rock.  Around  are  stone 
troughs  for  watering  the  cattle,  and  the  parapet  of  the 
larger  well  is  worn  mto  deep  indentations,  by  the  ropes 
used  in  drawing  the  water  (Finn,  Bye-way  a  in  Paleettne, 
p.  190). 

(S3)  And  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer- 
sheba. — Heb.,  a  iamarisk  tree.  Under  a  noble  tree 
of   this  kind,  which  grows  to  a  great   size  iu  hot 
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countries,  Saul  held  his  court  at  Gibeah,  and  under 
another  his  bones  were  laid  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxiL  6, 
zxzilS). 

And  called  there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
the  everlasting  Gk>d.— Heb.,  on  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  El  'oUrni  (comp.  chap.  iv.  261.  In  chap.  ziv. 
22,  Abraham  claimed  for  Jehoviah  that  ne  was  El  ^elyon, 
the  supreme  God;  in  chap.  xvii.  1,  Jehovah  reveals 
Himself  as  El  ehaddai,  the  almigh^  Gk)d ;  and  now 
Abraham  claims  for  Him  the  attribute  of  etemil^. 
As  he  advanced  in  holiness,  Abraham  also  grew  m 
knowledge  of  the  manifold  nature  of  the  Deity,  and 
we  also  more  dearly  understand  why  the  Hebrews 
called  God,  not  El,  but  Elohim.  In  the  plural  ap. 
peEation  all  the  Divine  attributes  were  combined.  M 
might  be  'elyon,  or  ehaddai,  or  'olam;  Elohim  was  all 
in  one. 

(34)  In  the  Philistines'  land.— In  verse  32 
Abimelech  on  returning  to  Gerar  is  said  to  have  ff one 
back  "  into  the  land  of  the  Philistines."  But  Beer- 
sheba  also  in  a  general  way  belonged  to  his  dominions, 
and  Abraham  ^elt  there  in  peace  bv  reason  of  the 
treaty  which  existed  between  nim  and  the  Philistine 
king. 


pa 
nv 


Thb  Offebino  of  Isaac  on  Moxtnt  Mobiah. 

(1)  God  did  tempt  Abraham.~Heb.,  proved  him, 
it  his  faith  and  obedience  to  the  proof.  For  twenty- 
ve  years  the  patriarch  had  wandered  in  Palestine,  and 
seen  the  fulfilment  <d  the  promise  perpetually  deferred, 
and  yet  his  faith  failed  not.  At  leoffth  the  long-wished- 
for  neir  is  bom,  and,  excepting  tne  g^vous  pain  of 
parting  with  Ishmael,  all  went  well  with  him,  and 
seemed  to  presaff e  a  calm  and  happy  old  age.  He  was 
at  peace  with  his  neighbours,  haa  quiet  possession  of 
ample  pasture  for  his  cattle,  knew  that  Ishmael  was 
prosperous,  and  saw  Isaac  fast  approaching  man's 
estate  (verse  12).  In  the  midst,  nevertheless,  of  this 
tranquil  evening  of  his  days  came  the  severest  trial  of 
all;  for  he  was  commandea  to  slay  Ms  son.  The  trial 
was  twofold.  For,  fijrst,  human  sacrifice  was  abhorrent 
to  the  nature  of  Jehovah,  and  Abraham's  clear  duty 
would  be  to  prove  the  command.  Could  such  a  deed 
really  be  enjoined  unon  him  by  GodP  Now  no 
subjective  proof  would  be  suffideni  In  after  times 
many  an  Israelite  was  moved  by  deep  religions 
fanaticism  to  give  his  firstborn  in  the  nope  ca  appeasing 
the  anger  of  God  at  his  sin  (Mic.  vi  7} ;  but  insikead  of 


Abraham  is  Tempted 
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to  Offer  up  lewic. 


did  tempt  Abraham,  and  said  rnito  him, 
Abraham :  and  he  said,  ^  Behold,  here  I 
<vm,  <2)  And  he  said,  Take  now  tiiy  son, 
thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou  lovest, 
and  get  thee  into  the  land  of  Moriah ; 
and  offer  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering 
upon  one  of  the  mountains  which  I  wiU 
tell  thee  of. 


1  Heb.,BeltoI(lflM. 


<3)  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  took 
two  of  his  young  men  with  him,  and 
Isaac  his  son,  and  clave  the  wood  for  the 
burnt  offering,  and  rose  up,  and  went 
unto  the  place  of  which  God  had  told 
him,  (*>  Then  on  the  third  day  Abraham 
lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  place 


peace  it  brought  only  a  deeper  condemnation  apon  his 
sonl.  Had  Abraham  been  moved  only  by  an  mtemal 
and  subjective  impulse,  his  conduct  would  have  de- 
served  and  met  witn  similar  condemnation.  But  when, 
upon  examination,  he  became  convinced  that  the  com- 
mandj  came  from  outside  himself,  and  from  the  same 
GkxL  with  whom  on  former  occasions  he  had  so  often 
held  converse,  then  the  antecedents  of  his  own  life 
required  of  him  obedience.  But  even  when  satisfied  of 
this,  there  was,  secondly,  the  trial  of  his  faith.  A 
command  which  he  had  tested,  not  only  subjectively  by 
prayer,  but  objectively  by  comparison  with  the  manner 
of  previous  revelations,  bade  W  with  hb  own  hand 
destroy  the  son  in  whom  "  his  seed  was  to  be  called." 
His  love  for  his  child,  his  previous  faith  in  the  promise, 
the  relinous  value  and  worth  of  Isaac  as  the  appointed 
means  for  the  blessing  of  all  mankind — ^this,  and  more 
besides,  stood  arrayed  against  the  command.  But 
Abraham,  in  spite  of  all,  obeyed,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  greatness  of  the  trial  was  the  gpreatness  of  the 
reward.  Up  to  this  time  his  faith  had  been  proved  by 
patience  and  endurance,  but  now  he  was  biaden  him. 
self  to  destroy  the  fruit  of  so  many  years  of  patient 
waiting  (Heb.  zi.  17 — 19),  and,  assured  that  the  com- 
mand came  from  God,  he  wavered  not.  Thus  by 
trial  was  his  own  faith  made  perfect,  and  for  Isaac 
too  there  was  blessing.  Meekly,  as  befitted  the  type 
of  Christ,  he  submitted  to  his  father's  will,  and  the 
life  restored  to  him  was  henceforth  dedicated  to 
God.  But  there  was  a  higher  purpose  in  the  com- 
mand than  the  spiritual  good  of  these  two  saints. 
The  sacrifice  had  for  its  object  the  instruction  of 
the  whole  Church  of  God.  If  the  act  had  possessed 
no  typical  value,  it  would  have  been  difficult  .for  us 
to  reconcile  to  our  consciences  a  command  which 
might  have  seemed,  indirectly  at  least,  to  have 
authorised  human  sacrifices.  But  there  was  in  it 
the  setting  forth  of  the  mystery  of  the  Father  giving 
the  Son  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  world ;  and  therein 
lies  both  the  value  and  the  justification  of  Abraham's 
conduct  and  of  the  Divine  command. 

(2)  Take  now.— ^oto  is  not  an  adverb  of  time,  but 
an  interjection  of  entreaty,  usuaUy  coupled  with  re- 

auests,  and  intended  to  soften  them.  It  thus  makes 
lie  words  more  an  exhortation  than  a  command. 
Thine  only  son  Isaac.— The  words  in  the  original 
are  more  emphatic,  being,  "Take,  I  pray,  thy  son, 
thine  only  son,  whom  thou  lovest,  even  Isaac."  If 
childlessness  was  so  unendurable  in  old  time  to 
Abraham  (chap.  xv.  2),  what  would  it  be  now,  after 
so  numy  years  of  enjoyment  of  a  son,  and  after  giving 
up  Ishmael  for  his  sake  (chap.  xvii.  18)  P 

The  land  of  Moriah. — ^Moriah  may  either  mean 
Jah  U  teacher  (see  Note  on  chap.  xii.  6),  or  Jdh  is 
provider,^  The  first  is  supported  by  Isa.  ii.  8,  where 
the  verb  is  rendered  will  teach ;  but  the  second  agrees 
beet  with  verses  8, 14.  If  this  be  the  meaning,  the  name 
would  be  derived  from  this  event,  and  would  signify  the 
place  where  *'  Jehovah  will  Himself  provide  the  sacri- 
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fioe."  It  has  been  suggested  by  man;^  able  commentators, 
that  the  place  meant  was  Moreh  in  Sichem,  and  that 
the  site  of  the  sacrifice  was,  as  the  Samaritans  affirmed, 
the  natural  altar  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  G«rizim. 
But  as  Abraham  and  Isaac  reached  the  spot  on  the 
third  day,  and  evidently  at  an  early  hour,  Grerizim  is 
too  remote  from  Beer-sheba  for  tnis  to  be  possible. 
Even  Jerusalem  is  distant  enoueh,  as  the  journey  from 
Beer-sheba  takes  twenty  and  a  half  hours;  and 
travellers  in  those  days  had  to  cook  their  own  food, 
and  prepare  their  own  sleeping  accommodation.  We 
may  notice  also,  that  Monah  is  described  as  "a 
land,"  in  some  part  of  which  Abraham  was  to  be 
shown  the  special  mountain  intended  for  the  sacrifice ; 
Moreh,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  place  where  Abraham 
had  lived,  and  which  was  therefore  well  known  to 
him. 

OfEbr  him  there  for  a  burnt  offering.— Heng- 
stenberg  and  others  have  ar^ed  that  Abraham  was  not 
to  kill  Isaac,  but  to  surrender  him  spiritually  to  Gbd, 
and  sanctify  him  by  a  burnt  offering.  But  tms  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  narrative  itself  (verse  10),  and  by  the 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  referred  to  aoove, 
where  the  victory  of  Abraham's  faith  is  described  as 
consisting  in  the  belief,  that  even  though  Isaac  were 
killed,  nevertheless  the  promise  would  still  in  some 
Divine  manner  be  fulfilled  in  him. 

(3)  And  Abraham  .  .  .—Every  preparation  for 
the  sacrifice  is  minutely  detailed,  as  if  to  show  the 
calmness  with  which  Abraham  girded  up  himself  for 
obedience.  He  even  took  the  wood  readv  cleft,  not  be. 
cause  there  was  no  wood  there  (verse  13),  but  in  order 
that  on  arriving  at  the  destined  place  there  might  be 
nothing  to  distract  their  thoughts,  and  that  so  they 
might  jproceed  at  once  to  the  sacrifice. 

A  On  the  third  day.— We  may  compare  the 
patriarch's  feelings  during  these  two  weary  days  of 
travel  with  those  of  Haear  as  she  wandered  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  eadi  day  felt  the  death  of  her  child  gprowing 
nearer  and  more  certain.  But  hers  were  human  sorrows 
only,  while  Abraham  was  giving  up  the  son  on  whom 
his  spiritual  hopes  depended. 

AfBX  off. — ^The  summit  called  the  Mountain  of  the 
House,  usually  identified  with  Mount  Moriah,  cannot  be 
seen  by  a  traveller  from  Beer-sheba  at  a  greater  distance 
than  three  miles  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  251). 
Hence  it  has  been  argued  that  some  more  widely  con. 
spicuous  hill-top  must  be  meant.  But  the  nhrase  afar 
off  is  used  very  indefinitely,  and  three  mues  exactly 
agrees  with  wmit  Abraham  did.  For  he  left  the  ser. 
vants  at  the  spot^  and  laid  the  wood  on  Isaac,  and  went 
the  rest  of  the  wav  on  foot.  It  must  have  sorely  taxed 
the  strength  of  the  lad  to  be  comx>elled  to  carry  the 
wood  a  custance  of  three  miles ;  while  to  have  carried 
it  from  the  spot  where  Gerizim  becomes  visible  would 
have  been  impossible. 

In  Isaac  thus  carrying  the  wood  on  which  he  was  to 
be  sacrificed,  the  Fathers  discerned  a  type  of  Christ 
carrying  his  cross  (John  xix.  17). 


He  gives  Prwifqfhis  Faith. 
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An  Angd  Stays  his  Hand, 


afar  off.  (^^  And  Abraham  said  unto  his 
young  men,  Abide  ye  here  with  the  ass ; 
and  I  and  the  lad  will  go  yonder  and 
worship,  and  come  again  to  you. 
(^^  And  Abraham  took  the  wood  of  the 
burnt  offering,  and  laid  it  upon  Isaac  his 
son ;  and  he  took  the  fire  in  his  hand, 
and  a  knife;  and  they  went  both  of 
them  together.  (^)  And  Isaac  spake 
unto  Abraham  his  father,  and  said.  My 
father :  and  he  said,  ^  Here  am  I,  my 
son.  And  he  said,  Behold  the  fire  and 
the  wood :  but  where  is  the  '  lamb  for  a 
burnt  offering?  <^)  And  Abraham  said. 
My  son,  God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb 
for  a  burnt  offering :  so  they  went  both 
of  them  together. 

(^)  And  they  came  to  the  place  which 
God  had  told  him  of;  and  Abraham 
built  an  altar  there,  and  laid  the  wood 
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in  order,  and  bound  Isaac  his  son,  and 
'  laid  him  on  the  altar  upon  the  wood. 
<i^)  And  Abraham  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son. 
(^^>  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  called 
unto  him  out  of  heaven,  and  said, 
Abraham,  Abraham :  and  he  said.  Here 
am  I.  (^^^  And  he  said.  Lay  not  thine 
hand  upon  the  lad,  neither  do  thou  any 
thing  unto  him  :  for  now  I  know  that 
thou  fearest  God,  seeing  thou  hast  not 
withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son  from 
me.  (^^)  And  Abraham  Ufted  up  his 
eyes,  and  looked,  and  behold  behind  him 
a  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  his  horns : 
and  Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram, 
and  offered  him  up  for  a  burnt  offering 
in  the  stead  of  his  son. 

(^^)  And  Abraham  called  the  name  of 
that  place  ^  Jehovah-jireh:  as  it  is  said 


(5)  I  and  the  lad  will  •  .  .  oome  again  to 
you. — In  these  words  Abraham  gives  utterance  to  the 
hope  ascribed  to  him  in  Heb.  xi.  19.  The  belief  in  the 
resarrection  of  the  body  was  no  new  tliinff  with 
Abraham,  as  it  was  part  of  the  creed  both  of  Chaldea 
and  Egypt  (Tomkins,  Studies,  p.  127). 

(9)  Gtod  will  provide  himself  a  lamb.~Heb.,  the 
lamb.  We  leam  from  Heb.  xL  17 — 19,  that  Abraham 
expected  that  he  was  to  oonsommate  the  sacrifice,  but 
that  Isaac  would  be  restored  to  him  from  the  dead,  and 
the  nrondse  that  his  seed  was  to  be  bom  of  him  so  ful- 
filled. The  bestowal  of  Isaac  had  been  so  extraordinary, 
that  Abraham  would  not  feel  staggered  at  what  other- 
wise would  have  seemed  incredible.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, he  meant  Isaac  by  the  lamb,  thus  showing  that  it 
was  not  he  who  chose  the  victim,  but  God.  The  few 
words  that  passed  between  father  and  son,  the  notice 
hj  the  latter  that  amid  such  careful  preparation  no 
victim  had  been  proTided,  the  fathers  answer  that 
that  matter  was  \m  to  God,  the  resolute  faith  of  the 
one,  and  the  trusting  submission  of  the  other,  as  *'  they 
went  both  of  them  together,''  form  a  picture  full  not 
merely  of  interest,  but  even  of  tntfical  pathos. 

i^)  Abraham  .  .  .  bound  Isaao.— Jewish  com- 
mentators  agree  that  this  was  done  with  Isaac's  consent, 
nor  could  it  well  have  been  otherwise.  Thus  his  youth- 
fol  faith  was  tried  equally  ?rith  that  of  his  father,  his 
future  life  sanctified^  and  himself  ennobled  by  being 
made  a  type  of  Christ  (1  Pet.  ii.  23). 

(U)  inie  angel  of  the  Lord.— Up  to  this  point,  the 
narrative  had  been  Elohistic,  but  it  is  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  who  interferes  to  stop  the  sacrifice  (see  on 
chap.  xvi.  7). 

(IS)  Behind.— Bjr  a  slight  change  in  the  sha]^  of  a 
consonant,  many  ancient  authorities  read  one  ram  mstead 
of  a  ram  behind  (*'  him  "  is  not  in  the  Hebrew).  This 
oorrection  is  almost  certain,  as  nowhere  else  is  the  word 
translated  behind  used  as  an  adverb  of  place.  The 
ram  was  probably  that  with  four  horns,  still  common 
in  the  East. 

A  burnt  offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son.— 
We  have  here  the  fact  of  substitution,  and  the  doctrine 
of  a  yicarious  sacrifice.  The  ram  took  Isaac's  place,  and 
by  its  actual  death  completed  the  typical  representation 
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of  the  Saviour's  death  on  Calvary.  In  The  Speaker's 
Commentary  it  has  been  well  shown,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  this  representation  being  composed  of  two 
parts,  so  that  what  was  wanting  in  £aac  snould  be  sup- 
plied by  the  ram.  And  while  it  would  have  been  most 
painful  for  Isaac  to  have  actually  died  by  his  father's 
hand,  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  oi  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  would  have  been  even  less  clearly  taught 
thereby.  He  therefore  rises  again  to  life  from  the 
altar,  and  the  ram  dies  in  his  stead,  and  by  the  two 
combined  the  whole  mystery  is  set  forth  of  Grod  ^ving 
His  Son  to  die  for  mankind,  and  of  life  sprmging 
from  His  death.  Compare  the  mystery  of  the  two 
birds.  Ley.  xir.  4 ;  and  tne  two  goats,  ibid.  xvi.  8. 

(U)  Jehovah-jireh.— That  is,  Jehovah  wiU  provide. 
In  yerse  8,  Abraham  had  said  "  Elohim-jiren,"  God 
wiUprovide.  He  now  uses  Jehovah  as  the  equivalent 
of  Elohim.  It  is  added  that  hence  arose  a  proverb. 
"  In  the  mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  or  rather, 
In  the  mount  of  Jehovah  it  shall  be  provided. — The 
verb  literally  means  to  see,  or,  to  see  to  a  thing,  and 
the  sense  of  the  proverb  plainly  is  that  in  man's 
necessity  God  will  Himself  see  to  it,  and  provide  due 
help  and  deliverance.  The  Samaritan,  Syriac  and 
Yuig.  have  a  better  reading,  namely,  *'In  the  mount 
Jehovah  will  provide."  This  makes  no  change  in  the 
consonants,  which  alone  are  authoritative,  out  only 
in  the  vowels,  which  were  added  since  the  Christian 
era,  and  represent  the  tradition  of  the  Jewish  school  of 
Tiberias,  llie  LXX.,  without  changing  the  vowels, 
translate,  *'  In  the  mount  Jehovah  shall  be  seen," 
which  would  be  a  prophecy  of  the  manifestation  of 
Christ.  The  other  two  renderings,  besides  their 
general  proverbial  sense,  point  onwara  to  the  providing 
upon  this  very  spot  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  to  take 
away  the  sins  of  the  world  (comp.  Isa.  liii.  5). 

But  when  and  how  did  this  grow  into  a  proverb  P 
and  who  added  this  note  P  It  may  have  been  inserted 
by  Moses  when  he  arrangea  these  marvellous 
documents;  less  probably  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of 
the  Great  Synagogue,  when  they  collected  and  revised 
the  several  books  of  Holy  Scripture  after  the  exile. 
In  either  case,  the  proverb  is  a  national  testimony  to 
the  genuineness  of  the  record,  and  proves  that  the 
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to  this  day,  In  the  motmt  of  the  Lobd  it 
shall  be  seen. 

<!*)  And  the  angel  of  the  Lobd  called 
unto  Abraham  out  of  heaven  the  second 
time,  <^^  and  said, « By  myself  have  I 
sworn,  saith  the  Lobd,  for  because  thou 
hast  done  this  thing,  and  hast  not  with- 
held thy  son,  thine  only  son :  ^^'^  that 
in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in 
multiplying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  as  the  sand 
which  is  upon  the  sea  ^  shore ;  and  thy 
seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his 
enemies ;  <^^  *  and  in  thv  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ;  be- 
cause thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice. 

^^>  So  Abraham  returned  unto  his 
young  men,  and  they  rose  up  and  went 
togemer  to  Beer-sheba;  and  Abraham 
dwelt  at  Beer-sheba. 
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(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  it  was  told  Abraham, 
saying.  Behold,  Milcah,  she  hath  also 
bom  children  unto  thy  brother  Nahor ; 
(21)  Huz  his  firstborn,  and  Buz  his 
brother,  and  Kemuel  the  father  of 
Aram,  <^  and  Chesed,  and  Hazo,  and 
Pildash,  and  Jidlaph,  and  Bethuel. 
<^)  And  Bethuel  begat  ^  Bebekah :  these 
eight  Milcah  did  bear  to  Nahor,  Abra- 
ham's brother.  <^>  And  his  concubine, 
whose  name  was  Beumah,  she  bare  also 
Tebah,  and  Graham,  and  Thahasli^  and 
Maachah. 

CHAPTER  XXin.— (DAnd  Sarah 
was  an  hundred  and  seven  and  twenty 
years  old:  these  were  the  years  of  the 
life  of  Sarah.  (^)  And  Sarah  died  in 
£irjath-arba ;  the  same  is  Hebron  in 


facts  narrated  m  it  were  so  impressed  npon  the  memory 
of  Abraham's  descendants,  as  to  shape  their  thoughts 
and  language. 

(16)  By  myself  have  I  sworn,  saith  the  Lord 
(Jehovah). — This  solemn  interposition  of  an  oath 
^Heb.  vi.  17X  of  which  the  present  is  the  sole  instance 
in  Holy  Scripture,  plainly  mdicates  that  this  trial  of 
Abraham's  faith  was  of  no  common  kind,  and  that 
its  typical  teaching  is  of  no  ordinary  value.  Abraham 
might  have  appealed  to  God's  own  attributes,  and  said, 
Far  be  it  from  thee,  Lord,  to  command  a  human 
sacrifice,  and  bid  a  father  slay  his  son.  He  miffht 
have  pleaded  the  promisee  bound  up  with  Isaac's  life. 
But  no,  as  soon  as  he  is  convinced  that  the  command 
comes  from  God,  he  obeys,  and,  against  hope,  still 
believes  that  the  promises  will  all  be  fulfilled  in  the 
sacrificed  Isaac.  He  is  thus  the  highest  and  most 
perfect  example  of  faith,  and  by  his  offering  of  his 
son  the  Church  received  the  assurance  that  the  Son 
of  Qod  incarnate  in  the  flesh  would  upon  that  very 
mountain  offer  the  sacrifice  Divinely  necessary  for  the 
pardon  of  man's  sins. 

The  blessing  now  g^ven  to  Abraham  differs  from 
those  that  precede  it  in  three  particulars.  First,  it  is 
no  lonser  a  promise,  but  a  solemn  compact  ratified  by 
an  oath.  Kext,  it  assures  Abraham's  seed  of  victory, 
wherobv  the  spiritual  Israel  is  certified  of  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the^  Gospel.  Lastly,  it  transfers  to 
Abraham's  ofbprinjg^  the  promise  of  being  the  means 
of  blessedness  to  alfmanland. 

Nabob's  Postebitt. 

<20)  Thy  brother  Nahor.— Dwellmg  so  far  anart, 
news  would  seldom  reach  Abraham  of  those  wiiom 
he  had  left  at  Haran.  But  besides  the  domestic 
interest,  the  knowledge  thus  conveyed  to  him  was 
the  cause  probably  ot  Abraham's  determination  to 
seek  a  wife  for  his  son  from  among  his  own  kindred. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  Nahor  has  twelve  sons,  eight 
by  his  lawful  wife,  and  four  by  his  concubine.  So 
Jacob  has  twelve  sons,  eight  by  two  lawful  wives,  and 
four  by  two  concubines.  Lastly,  Ishmael  has  twelve 
sons.     These  coincidences  aro  curious,  but  afford  no 
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gpround  for  the  assertion  that  therof oro  these  narratives 
aro  mythieaL  For  coincidences  quite  as  strange  aro  to 
be  found  in  every  history,  and  in  daQv  life. 

(^)  Huz. — The  same  name  as  Dz  in  chap.  x.  23, 
xxxvi  28,  the  Hebrow  in  all  cases  being  'Uz.  For  the 
various  roeions  supposed  to  have  been  "the  land  of 
Uz,"  see  Notes  on  Job  i.  I ;  Jer.  xxv.  20. 

Buz.— ^Probably  he  was  the  ancestor  of  Elihu  (Job 
xxxii.  2) ;  but  Buz,  in  Jer.  xxv.  23,  seems  to  have  been 
a  ro^on  in  Idumea. 

E^muel,  the  father  of  Aram.— He  was  not  the 
progenitor  of  the  Aramaic  race,  but  the  ancestor  of 
the  family  of  Bam,  to  which  Elihu  belonged  (Job 
xxxii.  2),  Kam  being  the  same  as  Aram  (Keil).  If  so, 
Buz  and  Kemuel  must  have  coalesced  into  one  tribe. 

(22)  Chesed. — He  was  not  the  ancestor  of  the  ancient 
Chasdim  or  Chaldees,  but  possibly  of  the  small  tribe 
of  robbers  with  the  same  name  who  plundered  Job 
(Job  i.  17).    Of  the  rest,  no  trace  romains  in  hiatoir. 

<^)  Maaohata.. — This  name  appears  as  that  of  a 
small  Aramaic  people,  in  Deut.  m.  14 ;  Josh,  xii  5 ; 
2  Sam.  X.  6. 

xxm. 

Death  and  Burial  of  Sabah. 

(1)  Sarah  was  an  hundred  and  seven  and 
twenty  years  old. — Sarah  is  the  only  woman  whose 
age  at  her  death  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  an  honour 
doubtless  siven  her  as  the  anoestross  of  the  Hebrow 
race  (Isa.  li.  2).  As  she  was  ninety  at  Isaac's  birth, 
he  would  now  be  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

(8)  Kiijath-arba ;  the  same  is  Mebron.— This 
was  a  very  ancient  city,  built  seven  years  beforo  Zoan 
in  Eg^t  (Num.  xiii.  &),  probably  by  a  tiibe  of  Semites 
on  their  way  to  the  Delta.  It  lies  upon  the  very  border 
of  the  Neg^b  of  Judah,  about  twenty-two  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem.  Ori^nallv  it  was  named  Kinath-arba, 
and  though  Arba  is  called  "  the  father  of  Anak  "  (Josh. 
XV.  13),  yet  the  literal  meaning  City  of  Four  (arba 
being  the  Hebrew  numeral /our),  coupled  with  the  fact 
that  Hebron  means  alliance  (chap.  xiii.  18),  suggests 
that  its  building  was  the  rosult  of  the  union  ox  four 
families;  and  afterwards,  from  the  name  of  the  oitji 
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the  land  of  Canaan :  and  Abraham 
came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep 
for  her. 

<^)  And  Abraham  stood  up  from 
before  his  dead,  and  spake  unto  the 
sons  of  Hethy  saying,  (^)  I  am  a  stranger 
and  a  sojourner  wil^  jou :  give  me  a 
possession  of  a  buryingplace  with  you, 
that  I  may  bury  my  dead  out  of  my 
sight. 

(^>  And  the  children  of  Heth  answered 
Abraham,  saying  unto  him,  <®)  Hear  us, 
my  lord :  thou  art  ^  a  mighty  prince 
among  us  :  in  the  choice  of  our  se- 
pulchres bury  thy  dead ;  none  of  us 
shall  withhola  from  thee  his  sepulchre, 
but  that  thou  mayest  bury  thy  dead. 

(7)  And  Abraham  stood  up,  and  bowed 
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himself  to  the  people  of  the  land,  even 
to  the  children  of  Heth.  (^)  And  he 
communed  with  them,  saying,  If  it  be 
your  mind  that  I  should  bury  my  dead 
out  of  my  sight ;  hear  me,  and  intreat 
for  me  to  Ephron  the  son  of  Zohar, 
W  that  he  may  give  me  the  cave  of 
Machpelah,  which  he  hath,  which  is  in 
the  end  of  his  field;  for  '  as  much  money 
as  it  is  worth  he  shaU  give  it  me  for  a 
possession  of  a  buryingplace  amongst 
you. 

^^^>  And  Ephron  dwelt  among  the 
children  of  Heth:  and  Ephron  the 
Hittite  answered  Abraham  in  the 
'  audience  of  the  children  of  Heth,  even, 
of  all  that  went  in  at  the  gate  of  his 
city,  saying,  <^)  Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me : 


Arba  may  haTe  been  often  used  as  a  proper  name.  At 
the  conquest  of  Palestine  there  were  descendajits  of 
Anak  still  dwelling  there,  and  apnarently  they  had 
restored  the  old  title,  but  were  expelled  by  Caleb  (Josh, 
xv.  14),  who  took  it  as  his  possession,  and  seems  to 
have  ^ven  its  name  to  a  grandchild,  as  a  memorial  of 
his  YictoiT  (1  Chr.  ii.  42).  It  is  still  an  important 
town,  with  a  population  of  17,000  Moslems  and  about 
600  Jews. 

Abraham  came  to  mourn.— At  this  period 
Abraham  was  in  quiet  possession  of  several  head- 
quarters, and  apparently  was  himself  at  Beer-sheba 
when  Sarah  diea  at  Hebron,  where  probably  he  had 
left  Isaac  in  charge  of  his  mother  and  the  cattle. 

<8)  Abraham  stood  up  from  before  his  dead. 
—His  first  care  on  arriTing  at  Hebron  had  been  to 
prostrate  himself  in  Sarah's  tent,  and  give  utterance  to 
his  grief.  Only  after  this  he  rises  to  prepare  for  her 
buriaL 

The  sons  of  Heth.— Up  to  this  time  we  have 
read  only  of  Amorites,  Mamre  and  his  brothers,  at 
Hebron.  It  now  appears  that  it  was  the  property  of 
the  Hittites,  a  race  who,  while  tilie  Israelites  sojourned 
in  Egypt,  became  so  powerful  as  to  contend  for 
empire  ¥rith  the  Egyptians  themselves.  Their  capital 
was  Emesa  in  Nortnem  Syria,  and  their  history  is 
now  being  made  known  to  us  not  only  by  means  of 
Egyptian  records,  but  also  of  inscriptions  in  their  own 
language  (See  Note  on  chap.  x.  15). 

w  A  i>o88efl8ion  of  a  buryingplace.— While 
strangers  might  pasture  their  cattle  upon  the  oi>en 
downs,  yet  the  consent  of  the  natives  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  before  Abraham  could  occupy  any  spot 
permanently  (chap.  xv.  13;  xx.  15).  He  now  wanted 
even  more,  and  for  the  actual  appropriation  of  any 
portion  of  the  soil  a  public  compact  and  purchase  was 
required,  which  must  be  ratified  not  merely  by  the 
seQer  but  bv  the  consent  of  all  the  bribe,  convened  in 
full  assembly  at  the  gate  of  the  city.  Thus,  in  spite 
of  his  power  and  wealth,  Abraham,  as  regards  his  legal 
position  towards  the  inhabitants,  was  but  a  stranger 
and  sojourner  (Heb.  xi.  9),  and  could  secure  a  resting- 
place  for  his  dead  only  by  their  consent. 

(«)  A  mighty  pnnce.— Heb.,  a  prince  of  Ood, 
Comp.  "  wind  of  God ''  (chap.  i.  2) ;  "  wrestlings  of 
God^'  (chap.  xxx.  8) ;  "  mountains  of  God  "  (Ps.  xxxvi. 


6);  "cedarsof  God "  (Ps. Ixxx.  10).  Soalso'^a  sleep 
of  Jehovah"  for  a  deep  sleep  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  12). 

In  the  choice  of^  our  sepulchres.— The  inter- 
view  between  Abraham  and  the  Hittites  is  marked  by 
the  utmost  courtesy  on  both  sides,  but  it  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  this  acceptance  of  the  patriarch's  pro- 
posal contained  the  idea  that  he  might  select  a 
sepulchre  without  paying  for  it.  The  payment,  in 
true  Oriental  fashion,  is  kept  in  the  background,  but 
is  pre-snppoeed  on  both  siaes.  After  the  acceptance 
of  nis  propoeud,  it  was  Abraham's  turn  to  name  the 
burying-place  he  wished,  and  the  owner  next  consents, 
but  wmle  treating  the  purchase-monev  as  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  he  nevertheless  asks  a  very  high 
price,  to  which  Abraham  at  once  consents. 

<»)  The  cave  ofMaohpelah.— That  is,  the  double 
cave,  consisting  probably  of  an  outer  and  an  inner 
compartment.  As  the  hmd  around  is  also  called  "  the 
field  of  Machpelah  "  (chaps,  xlix.  30;  L 13),  some  imagine 
that  it  was  the  valley  that  was  double ;  but  more  pro- 
bably it  took  its  name  from  the  cavern.  For  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Haram,  within  which  the  bones  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah  probably  still  lie,  see  Palmer,  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,  p.  397;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  PcUestvne,  p.  101 ; 
and  also  the  Appendix  to  his  Sermons  in  the  East. 

For  as  much  money  as  it  is  worth.— Heb., 
for  fuU  Sliver,  rendered  "the  full  price"  in  1  Chr. 
xxL22. 

A  buryingplace  amongst  you.— This  transla- 
tion is  quite  wrong.  Abraham  had  no  wish  that  Sarah 
riiould  be  buried  amongst  the  Hittites,  but  required 
that  the  sale  should  be  duly  attested.  The  Heb.  is. 
Let  him  give  it  me  in  the  midst  of  you  (that  is,  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people),  for  a  possession  and  a 
huryinaplace, 

m  Jijid  Ephron  dwelt  among  •  •  .—Again 
a  mistranslation.  The  Heb.  is,  Ephron  toa«  ettting  in 
the  midst  of  the  Hittites,  At  these  assemblies  held  at 
the  gate  of  the  city  everr  free-bom  citizen  had  a  right 
to  be  present,  and  matters  were  settled  by  common 
consent.  As  Ephron  was  the  owner  of  the  cave,  his 
approval  was  necessary,  and  this  Abraham  treats  as 
a  favour,  and  re<]^uests  that  Ephron's  feUow-citiaens 
will  intercede  in  his  behalf. 

(11)  The  field  give  I  thee. — Only  the  cave  had 
been  mentioned,  but  for  its  quiet  possession  the  land 
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the  field  give  I  thee,  and  the  cave  that 
ta  therein,  I  give  it  thee ;  in  the  presence 
of  the  sons  of  my  people  give  I  it  thee  : 
bury  thy  dead. 

(^)  And  Abraham  bowed  down  him- 
self before  the  people  of  the  land. 
(^3)  And  he  spake  unto  Ephron  in  the 
audience  of  the  people  of  the  land, 
saying,  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it,  I  pray 
thee,  hear  me :  I  will  give  thee  money 
for  the  field ;  take  it  of  me,  and  I  will 
bury  my  dead  there. 

<^*)  And  Ephron  answered  Abraham, 
saying  unto  him,  (^)  My  lord,  hearken 
unto  me :  the  land  is  worth  four  hun- 
dred shekels  of  silver;  what  is  that 
betwixt  me  and  thee?  bury  therefore 
thy  dead. 

(i«)  And  Abraham  hearkened  unto 
Ephron ;  and  Abraham  weighed  to 
Ephron  the  silver,  which  he  had  named 
in  the  audience  of  the  sons  of  Heth, 
four  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current 
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money  with  the  merchant.  ^^  And  the 
field  of  Ephron,  which  was  in  Machpe- 
lah,  which  was  before  Mamre,  the  field, 
and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all 
the  trees  that  were  in  the  field,  that 
were  in  all  the  borders  round  about, 
were  made  sure  ^^^  unto  Abraham  for  a 
possession  in  the  presence  of  the  children 
of  Heth,  before  idl  that  went  in  at  the 
gate  of  his  ciiy. 

(^)  And  after  this,  Abraham  buried 
Sarah  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  the  field 
of  Machpelah  before  Mamre :  the  same 
is  Hebron  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

<^)  And  the  field,  and  the  cave  thatw 
therein,  were  made  sure  unto  Abraham 
for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace  by  the 
sons  of  Heth. 

CHAPTER  XXIV.— (I)  And  Abraham 
was  old,  and  '  well  stricken  in  age :  and 
the  LoBD  had  blessed  Abraham  in  all 
things.     (^)  And  Abraham  said  unto  his 


aroTind  was  necessary.  In  the  thrice  repeated  "  give  I 
it  thee,"  there  is  the  same  conrtly  idea  as  in  verse  6, 
that  they  were  not  buying  and  selling,  bat  making 
mntnal  presents. 

(12)  ADraham  bowed  down.— This  obeisance  on 
the  patriarch's  part  is  the  Oriental  method  of  returning 
thanks  for  the  granting  of  a  request ;  and  so  in  yeise  7. 
The  next  step  is  to  fix  the  ^rice. 

(13)  But  if  thou  wilt  give  it,  I  pray  thee,  hear 
me. — Heb.,  But  if  thou  wilt,  I  pray  thee,  hear  me. 
It  expresses  simpty  a  strong  desire  tnat  Ephron  will 
listen  to  and  grant  his  next  request. 

(15)  The  land  is  worth  •  .  .—Our  version  misses 
the  courtliness  of  Ephron's  answer,  who  only  fixes  the 
price  indirectly,  saying,  ''Land  worth  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  what  is  that  betwixt  me  and  thee  P  " 
The  money  amounts  to  about  £50,  no  mean  price,  con- 
sidering the  high  value  of  silver  in  those  days. 

W  Abraham  weighed  .  .  .  current  money 
with  the  merohant.^Shekel  literally  means  weight, 
and  money  was  not  coined  until  long  afterwards.  In 
the  last  clause,  by  inserting  mon^  our  version  ante- 
dates facts.  According  to  the  Hebrew,  it  was  the 
silver  that  was  current  with  the  merchants.  The 
metal  was  probably  made  into  small  bars,  marked  by 
the  refiner  to  incucate  their  quality:  and  Abraham 
weighed  out  to  Ephron  about  200  ounces  of  silver  in 
bars  of  the  qualiir  usual  in  trade. 

O-V  Before  Mamre.—That  is,  opposite  to  it.  The 
Haram  wherein  the  bodies  of  Abraluim  and  Sarah  lie, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley,  so  that 
Abraham's  oak-grove  must  have  been  on  ii»  western 
slope.  The  old  Christian  tradition,  which  places  it 
at  Bamet-el.Chalil,  does  not  agree  with  this  description, 
and  is,  moreover,  too  far  away.  The  remains  pointed 
out  there  as  those  of  Abraham's  house,  are  the  ruins  of 
a  heathen  temple.  But  it  is  useless  to  look  for  any 
remains  of  the  abode  of  a  nomad  dwelliufi^  in  tents, 
especially  after  the  site  has  been  occupied  by  a  great 
dty.   Moreover,  Hebron  itself  has  changed  its  position. 
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For  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  who  visited  it  nearly  seven 
centuries  ago,  says  that  the  old  Hebron  was  on  the 
heights,  but  had  been  abandoned,  aud  that  the  new  city 
lay  in  the  valley. 

The  field,  and  the  cave  .  .  •'— It  is  interestinfi^ 
to  compare  this  document,  so  legally  exact  and  full, 
with  the  numerous  tablets  of  terra-cotta  now  in  our 
museums,  and  which  record  with  equal  exactness  the 
daily  business  transactions  of  the  people  of  Ur- 
Ghasdim,  whence  Abraham  had  migrated. 

(20)  Were  made  sure  unto  Abraham. — ^For  the 
difficulties  connected  with  St.  Stephen's  apparent 
confusion  of  this  transaction  with  that  recorded  in 
chap,  xxxiii.  19,  see  Note  on  Acts  vii.  16. 

XXIV. 
Mabbiage  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah. 

(1)  Abraham  was  old.— As  Isaac  was  thirty-seven 
years  of  age  when  Sarah  died  (chap,  xxiii.  1),  and 
lorty  at  his  marriage  (chap.  zxv.  20),  Abraham,  who 
was  a  centenarian  at  Isaac's  birth,  would  now  be  nearly 
140.  As  he  lived  to  be  175  (chap.  xxv.  7),  he  survived 
Isaac's  marriage  thirty-five  years,  and  lived  to  see 
Esau  and  Jacob  nearly  grown  up. 

(2)  Unto  his  eldest  servant  of  his  house.— 
Heb.,  hia  servant,  the  elder  of  his  houee.  It  is  the 
name  of  an  office;  and  though  one  holding  so  con- 
fidential a  poet  would  be  a  man  of  ripe  years,  yet  it 
is  not  probable  that  Abraham  would  send  any  one  who 
was  not  still  vigorous  on  so  distant  a  journey.  Eliezer 
of  Damascus  had  held  a  similar  office  fifty-five  years 
previously  (chap.  xv.  2),  but  this  was  probably  a 
younger  man. 

Put  •  •  •  thy  hand  under  my  thigh.— As 
Jacob  requires  that  Joseph  should  swear  to  him  in  the 
same  manner  (chap,  xlvii.  29),  this  form  of  oath  was 
evidently  regarded  as  a  very  solemn  one.  The  meaning 
of  it  has  been  much  discussed,  but  we  find  the  thigh 
in  chap.  xlvi.  26,  i^Kod.  i.  5 — ^in  both  which  places  it  is 
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to  seek  a  Wife/or  Isaac, 


eldest  servant  of  his  house,  that  ruled 
over  all  that  he  had,  *  Put,  I  pray  thee, 
thy  hand  under  my  thigh :  <^)  and  I 
will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lobd,  the 
God  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  the 
earth,  that  thou  shalt  not  take  a  wife 
unto  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Ganaanites,  among  whom  I  dwell : 
(*>  but  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country, 
and  to  my  kindred,  and  take  a  wife 
unto  my  son  Isaac. 

(^)  And  the  servant  said  unto  him, 
Peradventure  the  woman  will  not  be 
willing  to  follow  me  unto  this  land : 
must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again  unto 
the  land  from  whence  thou  camest  9 

(^  And  Abraham  said  unto  him,  Be- 
ware thou  that  thou  bring  not  my  son 
thither  again.  ^"^  The  Losd  God  of 
heaven,  which  took  me  from  my  father's 
house,  and  from  the  land  of  my  kindred. 
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and  which  spake  unto  me,  and  that 
sware  unto  me,  saying,  *  Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  land ;  he  shall  send  his 
angel  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  take  a 
wife  unto  my  son  from  thence.  ^^^  And 
if  the  woman  will  not  be  willing  to 
follow  thee,  then  thou  shalt  be  clear 
from  this  my  oath :  only  bring  not  my 
son  thither  again.  (®)  And  the  servant 
put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abra- 
ham his  master,  and  sware  to  him  con- 
cerning that  matter. 

(i<>)Aid  the  servant  took  ten  camels  of 
the  camels  of  his  master,  and  departed ; 
^for  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in 
his  hand:  and  he  arose,  and  went  to 
Mesopotamia,  unto  the  ciiy  of  Nahor. 
(^^)  And  he  made  his  camels  to  kneel 
down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water 
at  the  time  of  the  evening,  even  the  time 
^that  women    go    out  to  draw  water. 


rendered  Imns — used  as  the  source  of  posterity.  Pro- 
bably, therefore,  as  Tnch  argues,  it  is  an  enphemistic 
manner  of  describing  the  circumcised  member,  which 
was  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  placed  beneath  the 
thi^h;  and  thus  the  oath  was  reallv  by  the  holy 
covenant  between  Abraham  and  God,  of  which  circum- 
cision was  the  s3rmboL 

(^)  Beware  thou  that  thou  bring  not  my  son 
thither  again.— The  betrothal  of  Isaac  and  Bebekah 
is  told  with  the  utmost  exactness  of  detail,  because  it 
contained  two  principles  of  primary  importance  to 
Abraham's  posterity:  the  first,  that  they  were  not 
to  allow  themselves  to  be  merged  amon^  the  Canaanites, 
but  remain  a  distinct  people;  for  this  intermarriage 
with  women  of  their  own  race  was  only  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  not  a  binding  law,  to  be  observed  for  its 
own  sake.  And  secondly,  that  under  no  circumstances 
might  they  return  to  Mesopotamia,  but  must  cling 
devotedly  to  the  land  of  which  God  had  promised  them 
the  possession.  We  learn  from  verse  8  that  this 
second  point  was  regarded  by  Abraham  as  even  more 
important  than  the  first;  and  with  reason.  For  the 
race  might  remain  distinct  even  if  Isaac  took  a  woman 
of  Palestine  to  wife,  though  there  would  be  the  risk  of 
religious  deterioration ;  but  if  they  returned  to  Fadan- 
aiam  they  were  certain  to  be  absorbed,  and  could 
look  for  no  higher  lot  than  that  attained  to  by  Laban's 
descendants. 

(7)  Land  of  my  kindred.— Bather,  of  my  nativity ; 
and  so  in  verse  4.  (See  Note  on  chap.  zii.  1.)  It  is 
a  different  word  from  that  rightly  translated  kindred 
in  verse  38.  Jewish  interpreters  say  that  by  his 
faiher^s  house  here,  and  by  his  country  in  verse  4, 
Abraham  meant  OhiUTan:  but  by  his  birthplace  he 
meant  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  If,  therefore,  the  servant 
faUed  in  obtaining  a  wife  at  Gharran,  he  was  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  to  Ur,  where  Abraham,  doubtless, 
had  many  relatives. 

(10)  And  the  serv^ant.— Why  did  not  Isaac  go 
himself  in  search  of  a  wife  ?  We  must  not  conclude 
from  his  inactivity  that  the  matter  had  not  his  full 
concurrence ;  but  he  was  the  heir,  and  according  to 
Oriental  manners  it  was  fit  that  the  choice  should 
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be  left  to  a  trusty  deputy.  What  is  peculiar  in  the 
narrative  is  the  distance  to  which  the  servant  was  sent, 
and  the  limitation  of  his  choice  to  a  particular  family ; 
but  both  these  peculiarities  arose  from  the  religious 
considerations  involved.  Jacob  subsequently  went  in 
person  on  a  similar  errand,  but  we  must  remember 
that  Bebekah  was  also  seeking  for  him  a  place  of 
safety.  But  for  this,  and  had  he  been  the  sole  heir, 
she  would  probably  have  sent  an  embassy  to  her 
brother's  house  to  ask  for  him  a  wife. 

For  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in 
his  hand. — Bather,  vnth  every  good  thing  of  hi 
maater^s  in  his  hand.  It  was  necessary  not  only  that 
the  servant  should  take  with  him  such  a  convoy  as 
would  ensure  his  safety  and  that  of  the  bride  on 
their  return,  but  also  such  rich  presents  as  would 
adequately  represent  Abraham's  wealth  and  power. 

Mesopot£maia. — Heb.,  Aram-Naharaim :  that  is, 
''Aram  of  the  two  rivers."  Aram  means  highland^ 
but  it  became  the  title  of  the  whole  Syrian  race ;  and 
here  Aram-Naharaim  means  that  part  of  Syria  which 
lies  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  was  a 
mountainless  region,  except  towarids  the  north.  For 
Fadan-aram,  see  Note  on  cnap.  xxv.  20. 

The  oity  of  Nahor.— This  was  Gharran  (chap, 
zxvii.  43).  Nahor  had  probably  migrated  thither 
from  Ur  when  Terah  was  sprowing  old,  that  he  might 
occupy  the  pastures  whi(m  Abraham  was  about  to 
abandon. 

(U)  He  made  his  camels  to  kneel  down.— 
Gamels  rest  kneeling,  but  the  servant  did  not  unlade 
them  till  he  knew  that  God  had  heard  his  prayer. 
(See  verse  32.) 

By  a  well  of  water.— The  well  was  the  property 
of  the  whole  city,  and  might  be  used  only  at  a  fixed 
hour ;  and  the  servant  therefore  waits  till  the  women 
came  to  draw.  This  duty  of  fetching  water  is  not 
peculiar  to  Oriental  women,  but  to  this  day  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  wherever  the  supply  comes  from  a 
public  source,  women  may  be  seen  thus  occupied. 
Kebekah  carried  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder ;  in  the 
south  of  France  the  Basque  women,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  carry  it  on  their  heads,  and  the  habit  of 
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<^)And  he  said,  O  Lobd  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  I  pray  thee,  send  me 
good  speed  this  day,  and  shew  kmdness 
unto  my  master  Abraham.  (^)  Behold, 
^I  stand  here  by  the  well  of  water ;  and 
the  daughters  of  the  men  of  the  city 
come  out  to  draw  water :  (")  and  let  it 
come  to  pass,  that  the  damsel  to  whom 
I  shall  say.  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray 
thee,  that  I  may  drink;  and  she  shall 
say,  Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels 
dnnk  also :  let  the  sa/me  be  she  that  thou 
hast  appointed  for  thy  servant  Isaac ; 
and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast 
shewed  kindness  unto  my  master. 

(U)And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had 
done  speaking,  tha^  behold,  Bebekah 
came  out,  who  was  bom  to  Bethuel,  son 
of  Milcah,  the  wife  of  Nahor,  Abraham's 
brother,  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoul- 
der. ^*)  And  the  damsel  was  ^very  fair 
to  look  upon,  a  virgin,  neither  had  any 
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man  known  her :  and  she  went  down  to 
the  well,  and  filled  her  pitcher,  and  came 
up.  <^7>  And  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her, 
and  said.  Let  me,  I  pray  thee,  drink  a 
little  water  of  thy  pitcher.  <^®>  And  she 
said.  Drink,  my  lord :  and  she  hasted, 
and  let  dovni  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand, 
and  gave  him  drink.  (^)  And  when  she 
had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said,  I 
will  draw  water  for  thy  camels  also,  until 
they  have  done  drinking.  ^^)  And  she 
hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the 
trougb^  and  ran  again  unto  the  well  to 
draw  water,  and  d^ew  for  all  his  camels. 
(21)  And  the  man  wondering  at  her  held 
his  peace,  to  wit  whether  llie  Lobd  had 
made  his  journey  prosperous  or  not. 

<^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels 
had  done  drinking,  that  the  man  took  a 
golden  'earring  of  half  a  shekel  weight* 
and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
shekels  weight  of  gold ;    ^^>  and  said. 


thus  balancing  it  ffives  them  a  peculiarly  erect  and 
graceful  carri^.   *  ^         ^ 

(12-u)  o  Lord  Catod  •  .  .— Heb.,  Jehovah,  Ood  of 
my  lord  Abraham.  The  word  translated  ''master^ 
thronghoat  this  chapter  is  'donai,  the  ordinary  word 
for  lord,  and  it  is^so  rendered  in  verse  18.  As  a  oircnm. 
dsed  member  ox  Abraham's  household,  the  servant 
prays  to  Jehovah,  Abraham's  Grod;  and  thonffh  in 
verse  5  he  had  snffgested  a  difficulty,  apparently  it  was 
from  no  want  cs  faith,  but  that  he  might  know 
whether  under  any  circumstances  Isaac  might  return 
to  Aram-Naharaim.  He  now  leaves  the  success  of  his 
mission  to  Jehovah ;  and  whUe  he  would  use  his  own 
discernment  in  selecting  from  the  troop  of  advancing 
maidens  one  whose  countenance  gave  promise  (3 
goodneas  of  heart,  the  fulfilment  of  the  appointed 
signal  which  was  to  mark  God's  approval  womd  also 
show  that  she  was  no  churlish  woman,  but  one  active, 
generous,  and  kind. 

Send  me  good  speed  this  day.— Heb.,  eatue  U 
to  meet  me  this  day. 

I  stand. — This  word  here,  and  in  verse  43,  is  not 
the  same  as  that  used  in  verse  30,  but  one  that  means 
I  post  rwywlf,  or  J  take  my  staUon, 

Thereby. — Bather,  by  her:  by  her  giving  the 
appointed  sign  I  shall  Imow  that  thou  hast  showed 
kmdness  to  my  lord. 

The  damsel.—This  word  (Heb.,  Na'ar)  is  of  the 
common  gender  in  the  Pentateuch,  except  in  Deut. 
xxii.  19,  miere  it  has  the  feminine  termination.  It  is 
used  of  Abraham's  young  men  in  chaps,  xiv.  24,  zviii.  7, 
Ac.,  but  no  less  than  twenty-two  times  of  women.  Jn 
the  rest  of  the  Bible  the  gender  is  always  marked,  and 
even  here  it  is  read  in  the  feminine  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues. We  have  herein  another  of  the  many  linguistic 
proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
it  is  the  more  interesting  because  found  in  a  Jehovistio 
section.  The  same  wora  is  used  again  in  verses  16 
and  28.    (See  Note  on  chap,  xliii.  8.) 

(10)  She  went  down  to  the  well.— The  water, 
therefore,  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  the  usual 


rule  wherever  the  well  was  fed  by  a  natural  spring. 
Cistenis,  on  the  contrary,  supplied  from  the  rains  were 
narrower  at  the  top  than  at  tJie  bottom. 

Mr.  Malan  {Philosophy  or  Truth,  p.  93),  in  an  interest- 
ing account  of  his  visit  to  this  well,  says  that  on  gome 
out  from  Hwan  in  the  evening  to  examine  it,  he  found 
"a  gri^up  of  women  filling,  no  longer  their  pitcherSp 
since  the  steps  down  which  Bebekah  went  to  fetch  the 
water  are  now  blocked  up,  but  their  water-skina 
by  drawing  water  at  the  well's  mouth.  Everythinff 
around  thiS  well  bears  signs  of  age  and  of  the  wear  <3 
time ;  for  as  it  is  the  only  well  of  drinkable  water  there, 
it  is  much  resorted  to.  Other  wells  are  only  for  water- 
ing  the  flocks.  There  we  find  the  troughs  of  various 
height  for  camels,  for  sheep  and  for  goato,  for  kids  and 
for  laiabs;  there  the  women  wear  nose-rings  and 
bracelets  on  their  arms,  some  of  gold  or  of  silver,  and 
others  of  brass,  or  even  of  glass." 

(^)  And  the  man  wondering  at  her  .  •  •  — 
The  verb  is  rare,  and  the  LXX.,  Svr.,  and  Vulg.,  fol- 
lowed by  Gresenius  and  Fiirst,  translate,  "And  the  man 
gazed  attentivelv  at  her,  keeping  silence,  that  he  might 
know,"  &c.  The  servant,  we  may  well  believe,  waa 
astonished  at  the  exactness  and  quickness  with  which 
his  praver  was  being  answered,  but  this  is  not  the  point 
to  whicn  the  rest  of  the  verse  refers;  rather,  it  sets  him 
before  us  as  keenly  observing  all  she  said  and  did,  and 
carefully  coming  to  the  condusion  that  the  comely  and 
generous  maiden  was  the  destined  bride  of  the  son  of 
his  lord. 

(28)  Earring.— Beally  nose-rina ;  for  in  verse  47  the 
man  places  it  on  her  nose,  wrongly  translated  face  in 
our  version.  The  word  occurs  again  in  Ezek.  xvi.  12, 
where  it  is  rendered  ^'etoeZ,  and  again  is  placed  ''  on  the 
nose ;"  it  is  also  similarly  tnnsSAed  jewel  in  Prov.  xi. 
22,  where  it  is  placed  in  *'  a  swine's  snout"  It  was 
hung  not  from  the  central  cartilage  of  the  nose,  but 
from  the  left  nostril,  tiie  flesh  of  which  was  pierced  for 
the  purpose;  and  such  rings  are  still  the  usual  be- 
trothal present  in  Arabia,  and  are  commonly  worn  both 
there  and  in  Persia,  made  not  only  of  gold  and  of  silver. 
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cmd  invUeth  him  Home, 


Whose  daughter  art  thou?  tell  me,  I 
pray  thee :  is  there  room  in  thy  father's 
house  for  us  to  lodge  in?  (^)And  she 
said  unto  him,  I  am  the  dauc^hter  of 
Bethuel  the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Nahor.  <^)  She  said  moreover 
unto  him,  We  have  both  straw  and  pro- 
vender enough,  and  room  to  lod^e  in. 
<^>And  the  man  bowed  down  his  head, 
and  worshipped  the  Lobd.  (^)And  he 
said,  Blessed  be  the  Losd  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  who  hath  not  left 
destitute  nyr  master  of  his  mercy  and 
his  truth :  I  beitig  in  the  way,  the  Lord 
led  me  to  the  house  of  my  master's 
brethren. 

(S8)And  the  damsel  ran,  and  told  them 
of  her  mother's  house  these  things. 
(^)And  Bebekah  had  a  brother,  and  his 
name  was  Laban :  and  Laban  ran  out 
unto  the  man,  unto  the  well.  (^)  And  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  saw  the  earring 
and  bracelets  upon  his  sister's  hands, 
and  when  he  heard  the  words  of  Bebe- 
kah his  sister,  saying.  Thus  spake  the 


man  unto  me ;  that  he  came  unto  the 
man;  and,  behold,  he  stood  by  the 
camels  at  the  well.  (^>And  he  said. 
Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord; 
wherefore  standest  thou  without  9  for  I 
have  prepared  the  house,  and  room  for 
the  camds.  W  And  the  man  came  into 
the  house :  and  he  ungirded  his  camels, 
and  ^ye  straw  and  provender  for  the 
camds,  and  water  to  wash  his  feet,  and 
the  men's  feet  that  were  with  him. 
(83)  And  there  was  set  meat  before  him  to 
eat :  but  he  said,  I  will  not  eat,  until  I 
have  told  mine  errand.  And  he  said. 
Speak  on. 

(3«)  And  he  said,  I  am  Abraham's  ser- 
vant. (^)And  the  Lord  hath  blessed 
my  master  greatly ;  and  he  is  become 
sreat :  and  he  hath  given  him  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  silver,  and  gold,  and  men- 
servants,  and  maidservants,  and  camels, 
and  asses.  (^)And  Sarah  my  master's 
wife  bare  a  son  to  my  miwter  when  she 
was  old :  and  unto  him  hath  he  given  all 
that  he  hath.     (^And  my  master  made 


bat  of  coral,  mother-of  -pearl,  and  even  cheaper  mate- 
rials.  (See  Qaotation  in  Note  on  yerse  16.)  Its  weight, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  would  make  it  not  more 
disfiguring  than  many  of  the  personal  ornaments  worn 
at  the  present  time. 

Bracelets  are  profusely  worn  at  this  day  by  Oriental 
women,  the  whole  arm  to  the  elbow  being  usually  covered 
by  them. 

(2i)  Bethuel  the  son  of  Miloah,  which  she 
bare  unto  Nahor.^-Bebekah  mentions  her  father's 
mother  to  show  that  she  was  descended  from  a  hifi^. 
bom  wife ;  but  the  servant  would  welcome  it  as  provmg 
that  not  only  on  the  father's  side,  but  also  on  the 
mother's,  she  was  Isaac's  cousin,  Milcah  being  the 
daughter  of  Haran,  Abraham's  brother.  And  when 
thus  he  knew  that  she  fulfilled  all  the  conditions,  he 
gave  her  the  jewels  which  he  was  holding  in  his  hand, 
and  bowed  the  head,  and  gave  thanks. 

m  The  damsel  ran,  and  told  (them  of)  her 
mother's  house, — The  words  inserted  in  italics  are 
worse  than  useless.  The  wife  of  a  sheik  has  a  separate 
tent  (verse  67),  and  the  result  of  polygamy  is  to  make 
each  family  hold  closely  together.  Naturallv,  too,  the 
maiden  would  first  show  her  mother  and  the  women 
presents  of  so  special  a  meaning.  We  even  find  Laban, 
the  brother,  acting  as  Bebekah's  representative ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  final  decision  has  to  he  given  that  Bethuel 
is  allowed  to  have  any  voice  in  the  matter  (verse  50). 

(»)  Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man.— Not  until 
he  had  seen  B«bekah,  as  narrated  in  the  next  verse— this 
being  a  brief  summary,  followed  by  a  more  detailed 
account.  Milcah  had  probably  sent  and  summoned  him 
to  her  tent,  where  his  sister  showed  him  her  presents, 
and  told  him  what  had  happened.  He  then  hurried 
out  to  offer  due  hospitality  to  the  generous  stranger. 

(31)  Come  in,  thou  blessed  of  the  Lord.— 
This  hospitality  was  in  the  East  almost  a  matter  of 
course,  though  Laban's  earnestness  may  have  been  in- 
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creased  by  the  si^ht  of  his  sister's  golden  ornaments. 
More  remarkable  is  it  that  Laban  adaresses  the  servant 
as  "blessed  of  Jehovah;"  for  we  learn  in  Josh.  zxiv.  2 
that  the  monotheism  of  Nahor  and  his  fiunily  was  by  no 
means  pure.  Still,  neither  were  they  idolaters,  and  the 
"  other  gods "  whom  they  served  were  probably  tera- 
phim,  as  certainly  were  the  gods  of  Laban  mentioned 
in  chap  iTxi.  SO.  Even  to  the  last  these  household 
gods  seem  to  have  retained  a  hold  upon  the  aflfectiouB 
of  the  nation  (Hos.  iii.  4) ;  and  probably  most  unedu- 
cated minds,  even  when  their  religion  is  in  the  main 
true,  have  nevertheless  a  tendency  to  add  on  to  it  some 
superstitions,  especially  in  the  way  of  fashioning  for 
themselves  some  lower  mediator. 

(S3)  I  will  not  eat,  until  I  have  told  mine 
errand." Two  points  in  Oriental  manners  are  here 
brouffht  into  riew :  the  first,  that  hospitality,  so  neces- 
sary m  a  country  where  there  are  no  inns,  was,  and  still 
is,  a  religion  to  the  Bedouin ;  the  second,  that  conse- 
quently he  will  concede  anything  rather  than  have  his 
hospitality  refused.  Aware  of  tnis  feeling,  Abraham's 
servant  will  not  partake  of  Laban's  bread  and  salt  until 
he  has  told  his  request.  After  he  had  become  Laban's 
guest,  Laban  would  have  been  free  to  do  as  he  liked; 
but  he  must  now  grant  what  is  asked,  or  the  stranger 
would  decline  to  enter  his  dwelling. 

Mr.  Fraser  (HMtorieal  Descrij^ian  of  Afghanistan, 
chap.  xi.  p.  424 :  Edinburgh,  1834)  and  Ferrier  {I/Af- 
ghdnidan,  chap,  xi.,  p.  119:  ed.  1842)  mention^  a 
remarkabte  custom  connected  with  Afghan  hospitality 
which  admirably  illustrates  the  behaviour  of  Abraham's 
servant.  It  is  called  TuenawSti,  from  two  words  signi- 
fying I  am  come  in.  Any  one  who  has  a  favour  to  ask 
goes  to  the  tent  or  house  of  the  person  from  whom  he 
expects  it,  but  refuses  to  sit  on  his  carpet  or  partake  of 
his  food  until  he  has  granted  the  required  boon.  And 
custom  makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  concede  it,  if  it  be 
in  the  power  of  the  person  thus  appealed  to. 


The  Servant  Telleth  hia  Errand. 


GENESIS,  XXIV. 


Lahan  and  Hebekah  Approve  U, 


me  swear,  sajring,  Thou  shalt  not  take  a 
wife  to  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Canaanites,  in  whose  land  I  dwell : 
(38)  tut  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  father's 
house,  and  to  my  Mndred,  and  take  a 
wife  unto  my  son.  WAnd  I  said  unto 
my  master,  reiudventure  the  woman 
will  not  follow  me.  <^)And  he  said 
unto  me,  The  Lobd,  before  whom  I  walk, 
will  send  his  angel  with  thee,  and  pros- 
per thy  way ;  and  thou  shalt  take  a  wife 
for  my  son  of  my  kindred,  and  of  my 
father's  house:  (*^Hhen  shalt  thou  be 
dear  from  this  my  oath,  when  thou 
comest  to  my  kindred ;  and  if  they  give 
not  thee  onej  thou  shalt  be  clear  firom 
my  oath.  <^>  And  I  came  this  day  unto 
the  well,  and  said,  O  Lobd  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  if  now  thou  do  pros- 
per my  way  which  I  go:  ^^^ "behold,  I 
stand  by  the  well  of  water ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  when  the  virgin 
Cometh  forth  to  draw  water^  and  I  say 
to  her.  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  a  little 
water  of  thy  pitcher  to  drink ;  ^**)  and 
she  say  to  me.  Both  drink  thou,  and  I 
will  also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  the 
same  be  the  woman  whom  the  Lobd  hath 
appointed  out  for  my  master's  son. 
(^)  And  before  I  had  done  speaking  in 
mine  heart,  behold,  Eebekah  came  forth 
with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder ;  and 
she  went  down  unto  the  well,  and  drew 
water:  and  I  said  unto  her,  Let  me 
drink,  I  pray  thee.  ^^^And  she  made 
haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  from  her 


a  ver.  UL 


1  Heb.  veueU. 


sJwtdder,  and  said,  Drink,  and  I  will 
give  thy  camels  drink  also :  so  I  drank, 
and  she  made  the  camels  drink  also. 
<^)  And  I  asked  her,  and  said.  Whose 
daughter  art  thou  9  And  she  said.  The 
daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor's  son,  whom 
Milcah  bare  unto  him  :  and  I  put  the 
earring  upon  her  face,  and  the  bracelets 
upon  her  hands.  <^>And  I  bowed  down 
my  head,  and  worshipped  the  Lobd,  and 
blessed  the  Lobd  God  of  my  master 
Abraham,  which  had  led  me  in  the  right 
way  to  take  my  master's  brother's 
daughter  unto  his  son.  (^)And  now  if 
ye  will  deal  kindly  and  truly  with  my 
master,  tell  me :  and  if  not,  tell  me ; 
that  I  may  turn  to  the  right  hand,  or  to 
the  left. 

(SO)  Then  Laban  and  Bethuel  answered 
and  said.  The  thing  proceedeth  from  the 
Lobd  :  we  cannot  speak  unto  thee  bad 
or  good.  <^>  Behold,  Rebekah  is  before 
thee,  take  her,  and  go,  and  let  her  be  thy 
master's  son's  wife,  as  the  Lobd  hsMi 
spoken.  <®)And  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
when  Abraham's  servant  heard  their 
words,  he  worshipped  the  Lobd,  bowing 
himself  to  the  earth.  <^)And  the  servant 
brought  forth  ^jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment,  and  gave 
them  to  Bebekah :  he  gave  also  to  her 
brother  and  to  her  mother  precious 
things. 

(**rAnd  they  did  eat  and  drink,  he  and 
the  men  that  were  with  him,  and  tarried 
all  night ;  and  they  rose  up  in  the  mom- 


(38)  Kindred.— Not  the  word  so  translated  in 
verses  4,  7,  but  that  rendered  family  in  chaps,  viii.  19, 
marg.,  z.  5,  zii.  3,  Ac.  Strictly,  it  signines  a  sub- 
division of  a  tribe  (Numb.  i.  18). 

(«)  The  virgin.— Not  the  word  used  in  verse  16, 
nor  that  rendered  damsel  there  and  in  verse  14,  but 
^almahf  a  youn^  woman  just  ripening  for  marriage.  It 
is  applied  to  Miriam  in  Exod.  ii.  8,  wnere  it  is  rendered 
maidf  and  to  the  mother  of  the  Tmmanuel  in  Isa.  vii.  14. 

(^)  Speaking  in  mine  heart— The  Heb.  idiom 
is  far  more  exact  and  true :  namely,  before  I  had  done 
speaking  to  mu  heart, 

(47)  XT  pen  her  ftoe.—- Heb.,  vpon  her  nose.  This 
mistranshition  expLuns  the  strange  rendering  jewel  for 
the  forehead  in  the  margin  of  verse  22. 

(50)  Laban  and  Bethuel.— See  Note  on  verse  28. 
Even  when  thus  tardilv  mentioned,  the  father  is  placed 
after  the  brother;  ana  of  this  we  need  look  for  no 
further  explanation  than  that  by  polygamy  the  &ther 
was  estranged  from  his  own  children,  while  each  sepa- 
rate family  held  ver^r  closely  together.  Thus  when 
Dinah  was  wronged,  it  was  two  of  her  mother's  sons, 
Simeon  and  Levi,  who  avenged  her  (chap,  xxxiv. 
13 — 25);  and  so  it  was  Absalom  who  avenged  Tamar  I 


(2  Sam.  xiii.  22).  Still,  Bethuel's  consent  was  finally 
necessary;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  given  all  active 
arrangements  were  left  to  the  mother  and  Laban  (verses 
53 — &)f  and  Bethuel  is  mentioned  no  more. 

(53)  JewelB  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold.— 
Heb.,  vessels.  In  ancient  times  a  wife  had  to  be 
bought  (chap,  xxxiv.  12),  and  the  presents  given  were 
not  mere  ornaments  and  jewellery,  but  articles  of  sub- 
stantial use  and  viJue.  Quickly  indeed  in  a  country  of 
such  ceremonial  politeness  the  purchase  took  a  more 
honourable  form,  but  Orientals  do  not  let  their  courtesy 
interfere  with  their  interests,  and  the  relatives  would 
take  care  that  the  freewill  offerings  did  not  fall  below 
the  usual  standard.  These  went  partly  to  the  bride, 
and  partly  to  her  relatives :  and  as  they  are  described 
here  as  going  exclusively  to  the  brother  and  mother, 
Jewish  tradition  has  invented  the  story  that  Bethuel 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  died  on  the  day  of  the  servant's 
arrival.  But  the  manner  in  which  Isaac  speaks  of 
him  in  chap,  xxviii  2  does  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that 
he  was  either  dead  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  or  that 
he  was  a  person  of  no  abilitv  or  importance.  Possibly, 
therefore,  polygamy  had  lea  to  the  custom  of  the  pur- 
chase-presents going  to  the  mother's  tent 
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Rehekah  conserUeth  to  go. 


GENESIS,  XXV. 


I9a€u:  meeteth  her. 


iug,  and  he  said,  'Send  me  away  unto 
my  master.  ^**)  And  her  brother  and  her 
mother  said,  Let  the  damsel  abide  with 
XLS  ^a  few  days,  at  the  least  ten ;  after 
that  she  shall  go.  ^^>  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the  Lobd 
hath  prospered  my  way ;  send  me  away 
that  I  may  go  to  jny  master.  <*7)And 
they  said.  We  will  call  the  damsel,  and 
enquire  at  her  mouth.  ^^>And  they 
called  Bebekah,  and  said  unto  her,  Wilt 
thou  go  with  this  man  9  And  she  said, 
I  will  go.  <^)  And  they  sent  away  Re- 
bekah  their  sister,  ana  her  nurse,  and 
Abraham's  servant,  and  his  men.  <^)And 
they  blessed  fiebekah,  and  said  unto 
her.  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the 
mother  o£  thousands  of  millions,  and  let 
thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which 
hate  them. 

<^>  And  Bebekah  arose,  and  her  dam- 
sels, and  they  rode  upon  the  camels,  and 
followed  the  man :  and  the  servant  took 
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1  Or,  o  ftai  ytar, 
or,  Un  mouthB. 


6cb.16.14.ASa.ll. 


3  Or,  to  pray. 


Bebekah,  and  went  his  way.  ^®)And 
Isaac  came  from  the  way  of  the  ^well 
Lahai-roi;  for  he  dwelt  in  the  south 
country.  (®)And  Isaac  went  out  ^to 
meditate  in  the  field  at  the  eventide : 
and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw,  and, 
behold,  the  camels  were  coming.  ^^^And 
Bebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when 
she  saw  Isaac,  she  lighted  ofiF  the  camel. 
(65)  For  she  had  said  unto  the  servant. 
What  man  is  this  that  walketh  in  the 
field  to  meet  us?  And  the  servant  had 
said.  It  is  my  master:  therefore  she 
took  a  vail,  and  covered  herself.  ^^^  And 
the  servant  told  Isaac  all  things  that  he 
had  done.  <^)And  Isaac  brought  her 
into  his  mother  Sarah's  tent,  and  took 
Bebekah,  and  she  became  his  wife ;  and 
he  loved  her :  and  Isaac  was  comforted 
after  his  mother's  death. 

CHAPTEB    XXV.  — W  Then    again 
Abraham  took  a  wife,  and  her  name  was 


or 


(65)  A  few  days,  at  the  least  ten.— Heb.,  days 
a  decade,  which  Onkelos,  SaAdja,  Bashi,  and  others 


translate  as  in  the  margin :  "  a  year  or  ten  months." 
Bnt  while  this  rendering  has  high  Jewish  authority  for 
it,  yet  more  probably  decade  was  the  name  for  the  third 
part  of  a  month.  It  would  be  curious  thus  to  find  that 
the  family  of  Terah,  either  with  or  instead  of  weeks, 
measured  time  by  periods  of  ten  days,  as  was  cer- 
tainly the  custom  of  the  Egyptians  at  one  period  of 
their  history. 

(»)  Wilt  thou  go  with  this  man  P~A  woman 
in  the  East  has  little  choice  in  the  matter  of  her 
marriage,  and  here,  moreover,  everythuifif  was  so 
plainly  providential,  that  Bebekah,  like  her  father 
and  brother  (verse  50),  would  have  felt  it  wrong  to 
make  difficulties,  and  she  expresses  her  readiness  to  ^o 
at  once,  though  she  wiU  never  see  her  relatives  agam. 
Of  course  there  would  be  some  little  delay  for  prepara- 
tion,  but  none  for  leave-taking. 

(50)  Their  sister.— Bethuel  may  have  had  other 
sons,  though  Laban  ovUj  is  mentioned. 

Her  nurse.— How  dear  Deborah  was,  first  to 
Bebekah,  and  afterwards  to  Jacob,  may  be  seen  by 
the  lamentation  at  her  death  (chap.  xxxv.  8). 

m  Thousands  of  millions.— Heb.,  thousands  of 
ten  thousands,  A  million  was  a  number  which  at  thb 
early  period  the  Hebrews  had  no  means  of  expressing. 
The  blessing  contains  two  parts:  the  first,  the  hope  of 
fruitfulness  founded  on  the  primseval  command  (chap, 
i.  28) ;  the  second,  that  of  victory  in  war  (see  chap, 
xxii.  17). 

(63)  The  well  Lahai-roi.— Hagar's  well  (chap.  xvi. 
14),  situated  in  the  "south  country,"  that  is,  the  Negeb 
(see  chap.  xii.  9).  The  oasis  round  it  became  Isaac's 
favourite  residence  (chap.  xxv.  11),  and  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Beer-sheba,  where  Abraham  was 
dwelling  when  Sarah  died  at  Hebron  (chap,  xxiii.  2). 
The  loumey  of  the  servant  would  take  some  months, 
and  durinji^  this  time  Abraham's  herds  would  be  shifted 
from  station  to  station,  but  it  would  be  known  where  he  I 
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was  from  the  period  of  the  year.  As  Isaac  was  at  the 
station  most  remote  from  Gharran,  Bebekah  would  have 
visited  all  his  homes  before  arriving  at  Beer-lahai-roi. 

(63)  To  meditate. — ^Many  Jewish  commentators 
translate  to  pray,  and  derive  one  of  the  three  Jewish 
forms  of  prayer  from  this  act  of  Isaac.  But  though 
the  verb  is  rare,  the  substantive  is  used  in  Ps.  civ.  34  of 
religious  meditation;  and  this  sense  well  agrees  with  the 
wh^e  character  of  the  calm,  peaceful  Isaac,  already 
marked  out  as  the  type  of  the  Lamb  dumb  before  His 
slayers  (chap.  xxii.  7). 

(64)  She  lighted  off.— Heb.,  fell :  descended  hastily 
from  her  camel.  It  is  still  the  custom  in  the  East  for 
an  inferior  when  meeting  a  superior  to  dismount,  and 
advance  on  foot.  Bebel^h,  therefore,  would  have  been 
tiiought  bold  and  disresnectful  had  she  not  acknow- 
ledged the  superiority  of  ner  lord.  Besides  beauty,  we 
have  already  seen  in  her  kindliness  of  heart,  activity,  and 
courageous  submission  to  the  guidance  of  Providence;  we 
now  see  her  modesty  and  courtesy  towards  her  husband. 

W  She  took  a  vail,  and  covered  herself.— 
Brides  are  usually  taken  to  the  bridegroom  enveloped 
in  a  vail,  which  covers  the  whole  body,  and  is  far 
larger  than  that  ordinarily  worn.  At  the  present  time 
the  bride. vail  is  usually  red,  the  ordinaay  vail  blue  or 
white.  By  wrapping  herself  in  this  vail  Itebekah  noti- 
fied that  she  was  the  bride.  After  marriage  it  was 
seldom  worn  at  this  early  period,  and  so  both  the 
Egyptians  and  Abimelech  saw  Sarah's  beautv. 

<^)  Sarah's  tent.— So  Leah  and  Rachel  had  each 
her  own  tent  (chap.  xxxi.  33 ;  but  see  on  verse  28). 

XXV. 

Abraham's  Mabsiaoe  with  Ketubah. 

(1)  Then  again  Abraham  took  a  wife.— This 
rendering  implies  that  Abraham's  marriage  with 
Keturah  did  not  take  place  until  after  Sarah's 
death ;  but  this,  though  probable,  is  far  from  certain, 
as  ti^  Hebrew  simply  says,  And  Abraham  added 


Abraham  mc^rries  Ketv/rcth, 
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Death  ofAbraJianu 


Keturah.  (^)  And  'she  bare  him  Zimran, 
and  Jokshan,  and  Medan,  and  Midian, 
and  Ishbak,  and  Shnah.  (^)  And  Jok- 
shan  begat  Sheba,  and  Dedan.  And  the 
sons  of  Dedan  were  Asshurim,  and 
Letoshim,  and  Lenmmim.  ^^)  And  the 
sons  of  Midian;  Ephah,  and  Epher, 
and  Hanochy  and  Abidah,  and  El- 
daah.  All  these  were  the  children  of 
Keturah. 

(^)  And  Abraham  gave  all  that  he  had 
unto  Isaac.  (^)  But  unto  the  sons  of  the 
concubines,  which  Abraham  had,  Abra- 
ham gave  gifts,  and  sent  them  away 
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from  Isaac  his  son,  while  he  jet  Uyed^ 
eastward,  unto  the  east  country. 

(7)  And  these  are  the  days  of  the  years 
of  Abraham's  life  which  he  liyed,  an 
hundred  threescore  and  fifteen  years. 
(^^  Then  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died  in  a  good  old  age,  an  old  man,  and 
full  of  years  ;  and  was  gathered  to  his 
people.  (^)  And  his  sons  Isaac  and  Ish- 
mael  buried  him  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  in  the  field  of  Ephron  the  son  of 
Zohar  the  Hittite,  which  is  before 
Mamre;  ^^^)*the  field  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth:  there 


and  took  a  wife.  This  statement  is  altogether  in- 
definite; but  as  Abraham  was  137  years  of  age 
at  Sarah's  death,  and  liyed  to  be  175,  it  is  qnite 
possible  that,]  left  solitary  by  Isaac's  marriage,  he 
took  Keturah  to  wife,  and  had  by  her  six  sons.  ^^  The 
sole  objection  is  his  own  statement,  in  chap.  xvii.  17, 
that  it  was  a  thing  beyond  nature  for  a  man  a  hundred 
years  old  to  haye  a  son ;  how  much  more  improbable, 
then,  must  it  have  become  after  forty  more  years  had 
passed  by !  The  argument  on  the  other  side,  which 
would  infer  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  Sarah's  life- 
time, from  the  fact  that  we  birtn  of  gprandchUdren 
is  mentioned  in  verses  3  and  4,  has  little  weight,  as  their 
names  might  have  been  subsequently  added  to  bring 
down  the  genealogfy  to  a  later  date. 

Jewish  commentators  cut  the  knot  by  identifying 
Ketiurah  with  Hagar,  who  in  the  meanwhile  hacC  as 
they  say,  set  an  example  of  matronly  yirtue  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the  bringing 
up  of  Ishmael.  But  in  yerse  6  there  is  an  eyident 
allusion  to  both  Ha^ar  and  Keturah  in  the  mention  of 
Abnkhun's  "  ooncnbmes  "  in  the  plural ;  and  in  1  Ohron. 
i.  32  the  children  of  Keturah  are  distinguished  from 
Hagar's  one  son,  IshmaeL  To  this  we  mt»t  add  that  as 
Ishmael  was  fourteen  years  old  when  Isaac  was  bom,  he 
would  be  now  about  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  his 
mother  have  passed  the  period  of  life  when  she  could 
bear  six  sons. 

The  position,  moreover,  of  Keturah  was  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Hagar.  The  latter  was  Sarah's  re- 
presentatiye;  and  her  son,  if  Sarah  had  remained  barren, 
would  have  been  the  heir.  Keturah  was  a  secondair 
wife,  whose  children  from  the  first  held  an  inferior  posi- 
tion in  the  household.  So  Bilhah  and  Zilpah  became 
the  substitutes  of  Rachel  and  Leah,  and  therefore  their 
children  ranked  side  by  side  with  Reuben  and  Joseph, 
though  not  altogether  on  the  same  leveL  They  were 
patrutrchs,  and  the  progenitors  of  tribes,  even  if  the 
tribes  sprung  from  them  held  a  lower  rank. 

(2)  Zimran.— The  home  of  Keturah's  descendants 
is  placed  by  Josephus  and  Jerome  in  Arabia-Felix;  but 
the  supposed  traces  of  their  names  are  untrustworthy. 

Midian  is  the  one  son  of  Keturah  who  had  a 
great  future  before  him,  for  hb  race  became  famous 
traders  (chap,  xxxyii.  28) ;  and  as  they  are  called  Me- 
daniies  there  in  the  Hebrew,  in  verse  36,  it  is  probable 
that  Medan  and  Midian  coalesced  into  one  tribe.  Jethro, 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  belonged  to  them  (Exod.  ii. 
15,  16),  and,  enriched  by  commerce,  they  became  so 
powertul  as  to  be  dangerous  neighbours  to  the  Israalites. 
(Judges  vi,  vii.,  viiL) 
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Shuah, — ^From  him  perhaps  descended  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  Job's  friend  (Job.  ii.  11).  The  name  in  the 
Hebrew  is  different  from  that  also  rendered  "  Shuah  "  in 
chap,  xxxviii  2. 

(s)  Jokslian  begat  Shaba,  and  Bedan.— But 
Sheba  and  Dedan  are  also  described  as  the  sons  of 
Raamah,  the  sou  of  Gush  (chap.  x.  7).  We  have  here 
proof  that  these  genmdogies  are  to  a  certain  extent  geo- 
graphical, and  that  whereas  these  districts  at  first  were 
peopled  by  a  Hamitic  race,  they  were  subsequently 
conquered  by  men  of  the  Semitic  stock,  who  claimed 
Abraham  for  their  ancestor.  Most  probably,  therefore, 
we  ought  not  to  regard  Sheba  and  Dedan  as  the  names 
here  3t  men.  As  men  they  were  the  sons  of  Raamah^ 
but  when  the  sons  of  Jokshan  wrested  these  two 
countries  from  the  family  of  Gush,  they  called  them 
sons  of  their  progenitor,  llecause  the  dominant  portion 
of  the  population  had  sprung  from  him.  They  appeur 
as  countries  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  xlix.  8 ;  Ezek.  xxv.  13,  xxyiL 
15,  22,  xxxviiL  13,  &c. 

AsfiAiurimy  and  Letashim,  and  Leummim. 
•—These  are  certain]^  not  the  names  of  men,  but  of  the 
three  tribes  into  which  the  Dedanites  were  divided. 

(^}  The  east  country. — By  thia  is  meant  Arabia 
and  Sondiem  Mesopotamia,  where,  by  their  superior 
vigour  and  orsanisation,  the  desoendauts  of  Abraham 
were  able  to  establish  their  supremacy  over  the  natives. 
Burckhardt  tells  us  that  the  Bedaween  still  follow 
Abraham's  practice.  When  their  children  are  grown 
up,  they  eive  each  of  the  younger  sons  his  share  of 
their  goods  (Lu^  xv.  12),  whereupon  they  move  to  a 
distance,  and  leave  the  eldest  brother  in  quiet  possession 
of  the  home. 

(7)  An  hundred  threescore  and  fifteen  years. 
— ^Ab  Abraham  was  seveniy-five  years  of  age  when  he  left 
Haran  (chap.  xii.  4),  his  sojourn  in  Canaan  lasted  just 
a  centuiT,  one  quazter  of  which  was  spent  in  the  long 
trial  .of  his  faith  before  Isaac  was  gfranted  to  him.  As, 
however,  Esau  and  Jacob  were  bom  when  Isaac  vras 
sixty  years  of  age  (chan.  xxv.  26),  they  would  be  fif- 
teen at  Abraham's  deatn,  and  probably  had  often  seen 
their  grandfather,  and  received  ms  blessing. 

(8)  Abraham  .  • .  was  gathered  to  his  people. 
— ^Upon  the  belief  in  a  future  life  implied  in  thes 
woros,  see  Note  on  chap.  xv.  15,  and  comp.  Heb.  xi.  16. 

(9)  His  sons  Isaac  and  IshmaeL-^Isaac  was 
now  seventy-five  years  of  age,  and  Ishmael  eighty-nine, 
and  the  two  old  men,  with  their  enmity  long  over, 
met  as  friends  at  their  father's  burial  While  Keturah's 
sons  were  apparently  sent  far  away  into  Arabia,  Ishmael 
at  Paran  (chap.  xxi.  21)  would  be  at  no  very  great 
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was  Abraham  buried,  and  Sarah  his 
wife.  <^^>And  it  came  to  pass  after  the 
death  of  Abraham,  that  God  blessed  his 
son  Isaac ;  and  Isaac  dwelt  by  the  'Veil 
Lahai-roi. 

^>  Now  these  are  the  generations  of 
Ishmael,  Abraham's  son,  whom  Hagar 
the  Egyptian,  Sarah's  handmaid,  bare 
unto  Abraham :  ^^  and  ^  these  are  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael,  by  their 
names,  according  to  their  s^enerations : 
the  firstborn  of  Ishmael,  Neoajoth ;  and 
Kedar,  and  Adbeel^  and  Mibsam,  <^^)  and 
Mishma,  and  Dumah,  and  Massa,  ^^^  Ha- 
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dar,  and  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  and 
Kedemah  :  ^^^  these  are  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael, and  these  are  their  names,  by  their 
towns,  and  by  their  castles;  twelve 
princes  according  to  their  nations. 
U7)  And  these  are  tiie  years  of  the  life  of 
Ishmael,  an  hundred  and  thirty  and 
seven  ^ears  :  and  he  gave  up  the  ghost 
and  died;  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people.  <^)  And  they  dwelt  from  Havi- 
lah  unto  Shur,  that  i«  before  Egypt, 
as  thou  ^oest  toward  Assyria :  arkd 
he  ^died  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
brethren. 


diBtance  from  the  well  Lahai.roi,  which  was  Isaac's 
fiiTourite  readence. 

(u)  God  blessed  his  son  Isaac.  ~  With  this 
general  samiiiarY  the  Toldoth  Terah  condndes,  and  no 
portion  of  Holy  DCiiptnre  is  more  interesting  or  yaloable ; 
for  in  it  the  broad  foundation  is  laid  for  we  f olfiknent 
of  the  protevangeliom  contained  in  chap,  iii  15,  the 
proffenitor  of  the  chosen  race  is  selected  and  proTed  on 
trial,  and  the  preparation  made  for  the  ^ving  of  the 
Law,  and  for  the  growing  light  of  prophecy,  by  the 
nearness  wherewith  Abraham  walked  with  God. 

The  T6LD6TH  Ishmaj:l. 

(12)  These  are  the  generations  of  Ishmael.— 

Following  the  nsnal  mle  of  this  book,  Ishmael  is  not 
dismissed  from  the  Divine  presence  without  a  short 
record  of  his  history,  after  which  befalls  into  the  back- 
ground, and  the  historian  proceeds  with  his  main  subject, 
which  is  the  preparation  for  the  forming  of  that  race 
and  natbn  of  whom,  according  to  the  flesh,  Christ 
came.  These  brief  notices,  moreoyer,  of  personages  not 
in  the  direct  line  of  Christ's  ancestry  have  their  value 
in  God's  great  purpose  that  the  Jewish  Messiah  should 
be  the  B^eemer  ol  the  Grentiles  also  (Bom.  x.  12) ;  and 
consequently  from  the  first  their  history  was  not  alien 
from  God's  counsels. 

(13-15)  The  sons  of  Ishmael.— Of  the  Arabian 
tribes  sprung  from  Ishmael  we  read  of  Nebajoth  and 
Kedar  in  Isa.  Ix.  7  as  pastoral  tribes,  rich  in  flocks. 
Dumah  is  deemed  wortny  of  a  special  prophe<nr  (lb,, 
zxi.  11) ;  while  the  people  of  Tema  are  described  there 
in  Terse  14  as  generous  and  hospitable,  and  in  Job 
yL  19  they  appear  as  active  traders.  (See  also  Jer.  xzv. 
23.)  Jetur,  Naphish,  and  other  Hagarite  tribes,  were 
conquered  by  Keuben  and  his  allies  (1  Chron.  v.  19), 
and  Jetur  became  the  Iturea  of  Luke  iii.  1.  For  tiie 
occasional  references  made  to  these  and  other  sons  of 
Ishmael  in  classical  writers,  the  reader  may  consult 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  th&  Bibles  or  similar  works.  The 
abode  of  the  twelve  mbes  sprung  from  Ishmael  was  the 
northern  part  of  Arabia,  whence  gzadually  they  ex- 
tended their  influence,  and  apparently  soon  absorbed  the 
Joktanites  (chap.  x.  26 — oO),  themselves  a  kindred 
Semitic  race.  Tnese  genealogies  would  be  inenplicable 
if  we  did  not  remember  that  successive  waves  of  people 
occupied  iliese  lands,  and  that  while  the  old  names  re- 
mained, the  dominant  race  was  new.  So  the  rapid 
growth  of  individuals  into  tribes  fas  of  Midian,  chap. 
xzv.  2)  was  the  result  of  races  ox  higher  civilisation 
and  greater  eneivv  subduing  feeble  and  less  highly-de- 
velo^d  tribes.    Hence  in  verse  16  the  sons  of  ishmael 
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are  called  ''princes."  We  gather  from  this  that 
Ishmael  had  gathered  round  him  a  body  of  men  of  the 
Semitic  race,  of  whom  large  numbers  were  constantly 
on  the  move  towards  Egypt  (chap.  xii.  15),  and  by 
their  aid  had  established  ms  rule  in  Paran,  and  handed 
it  on  to  his  sons. 

(16)  By  their  towns,  and  by  their  castles.— 
Towns  and  castles  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  there 
were  none,  but  we  know  for  certain  that  the  first  of 
these  words  signified  an  unwalled  village.  (See  Lev. 
XXV.  81,  where  it  is  exactly  described;  also  Ps.  x.  8*, 
Isa.  xlii  11.)  It  was,  however,  a  settled  and  per.- 
manent  place  of  dwelling.  The  other  word  rendered 
here  castle,  but  used  as  the  equivalent  of  temt  in 
Ps.  Ixix.  25,  is  really  a  cluster  of  tente,  the  encamp- 
ment of  a  tribe,  and  movable.  It  occurs  in  Num. 
xxxL  10;  1  Chron.  vi.  54;  Ezek.  xxv.  4.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Arabs  are  divided  into  two  classes — the 
dwellers  in  tents,  who  are  ever  moving  from  station  to 
station,  within  certain  limits,  nevertheless,  which  they 
seldom  pass  over ;  and  the  agricultural  class,  who  have 
fixed  habitations,  are  looked  upon  as  inferiors,  and  pro- 
bably are  the  remains  of  a  conquered  race.  To  this  day 
they  pay  a  sort  of  rent,  or  black-mail,  to  the  nobler 
Arabs.  We  find,  then,-tiiis  distinction  already  existinc- 
when  this  Toldoth  was  drawn  up;  the  agricultural 
Arabs  dwelling  in  unwalled  villages,  while  the  nomad 
tribes  pitched  now  here,  and  now  there,  their  clusters 
of  black  camels'-hair  tents.  And  thus  we  have  in  these 
words  proof  that  Ishmael  and  his  subjects  were  not 
all  upon  the  same  level;  for  while  he,  his  sons,  and 
his  noblest  retainers  would  dwell  in  tents,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  villages  would  be  men  of  inferior  origin, 
comnelled  to  submit  themselves  to  him. 

(^^  Havilah  was  far  to  the  south,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.    (See  chap.  x.  29.) 

Shur. —This  was  their  western  limit  towards  Egypt. 
(See  chap.  xvi.  7.)  In  1  Sam.  xv.  7  this  same  region 
is  assigned  to  the  Amalekites. 

As  thou  goest  toward  Assyria.— This  does 
not  mean  that  Shur  was  on  the  route  toward  Assvria, 
but  gives  the  eastern  limit  of  the  country  inhabitea  by 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael. 

He  died. — But  the  Hebrew  is,  he  fell — ^that  is,  his 
lot  fell ;  he  settled  there. 

In  the  presence  of. — ^This  means  to  the  east  of 
all  his  brethren.  Just  as  Assvria  was  regarded  as 
lying  to  the  north  of  Palestine,  oecause  on  starting  the 
traveller  journeyed  in  that  direction,  so  Arabia  was 
considered  to  be  on  the  east,  for  a  sim^bur  reason.  (But 
see  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  12.) 
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W  And  these  are  the  generations  of 
Isaac,  Abraham's  son :  Abraham  begat 
Isaac :  ^^^  and  Isaac  was  forty  years  old 
when  he  took  Bebekah  to  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian  of 
Padin-aram,  the  sister  to  Laban  the 
Syrian. 

W  And  Isaac  intreated  the  Lobd  for 
his  wife,  because  she  was  barren :  and 
the  Lobd  was  intreated  of  him,  and  Be- 
bekah his  wife  conceived.  <22)^jQd  the 
children  struggled  together  within  her ; 
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and  she  said.  If  it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus? 
And  she  went  to  enquire  of  the  Lobd. 
(^)And  the  Lobd  said  unto  her. 
Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,  and  two 

manner  of  people  shall  be  separated 

from  thy  bowels ; 
And  ths  one  people   shall   be   stronger 

than  tiie  other  people ;  and  ''the  elder 

shall  serve  the  younger. 

(2*)  And  when  her  days  to  be  delivered 
were  fulfilled,  behold,  there  were  twins 
in  her  womb.    (^)  And  the  first  came  out 


Thb  T6ld6th  Isaac  (chaps,  xxy.  19 — xxxv.  29). 
Thb  Bibth  of  Isaac's  Sons. 

0»)  Abraham  begat  Isaac.— The  Toldoth  m  its 
original  form  gave  probably  a  complete  genealogy  of 
Isaac,  tracing  up  his  descent  to  Shem,  and  showing 
thereby  that  the  right  of  primogeniture  belonged  U> 
him ;  out  the  inspirod  historian  uses  only  so  much  of 
iMs  as  is  necessary  for  tracing  the  development  of  the 
DiTineplan  of  human  redemption. 

{20)  >phe  Syrian. — Beally,  the  Aramean,  or  de- 
scendant of  Aram.  (See  chap.  x.  22, 23.)  The  name  of 
the  district  also  correctly  is  "  Paddan-Aram,"  and  so 
far  from  being  identical  with  Aram-Naharaim,  in  chap, 
zziy.  10,  it  is  strictly  the  designation  of  the  i]<^on  im- 
mediately in  the  neighbourho^  of  Charran.  The  asser- 
tion of  Gesenius  that  it  meant  *'  Mesopotamia,  with  the 
desert  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  in  opposition  to 
the  mountainous  district  towaras  the  Mediterranean,"  is 
deyoid  of  proof.  (See  Chwolsohn,  Die  SacLbier,  i., 
p.  304.)  In  Syriac,  the  language  of  Charran,  padana 
means  a  plough  (1  Sam.  zui.  20),  or  a  yoke  of 
oxen  (Ibia,  xi.  7);  and  this  also  suggests  that  it 
was  the  cultiyated  district  dose  to  the  town.  In 
Hosea  xii.  12  it  is  said  that  '*  Jacob  fled  to  the  field 
of  Aram ; "  but  this  is  a  yery  general  description  of 
the  country  in  which  he  founa  refuge,  ana  i^ords 
no  basis  for  the  assertion  that  Padan-aram  was  the 
leyel  region.  Finally,  the  assertion  that  it  is  an  ancient 
name  used  by  the  Jehoyist  is  an  assertion  only.  It 
is  the  name  of  a  special  district,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  was  the  result  of  Jacob's  long-continued  stay 
there.  Chwolsohn  says  that  traces  <3  the  name  'still 
remain  in  Fadd4n  and  Tel  Fadd&n,  two  places  close  to 
Charran,  mentioned  by  Yacut,  the  Arabian  geographer, 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

(21)  Isaao  intreated  the  Iiord.— This  barrenness 
lasted  twenty  years  (yerse  26),  and  must  haye  greatly 
trouebld  Isaac ;  but  it  would  also  compel  him  to  dwell 
much  in  thought  upon  the  purpose  for  which  he  had 
been  giyen  to  Abranam,  and  afterwards  rescued  from 
death  upon  the  mount  Jehoyah-Jireh.  And  when  off- 
spring^ came,  in  answer  to  his  earnest  pleading  of  the 
promise,  the  delay  would  serye  to  impress  upon  both 
parents  the  religious  significance  of  their  existence  as 
a  separate  race  and  family,  and  the  necessity  of 
training  their  children  wortmly.  The  deriyation  of  the 
yerb  to  intreat,  from  a  noun  signifying  incenae,  is 
uncertain,  but  rendered  probable  by  the  natural  con- 
nection of  the  idea  of  the  ascending  fragrance,  and  that 
of  the  prayer  mounting  heayenwara  (Rey.  y.  8,  yiii.  4). 

(82)  The  children  struggled  together.— Two 
dissimilar  nations  sprang  from  Abraham,  but  from 
mothers  totally  unlike ;  so,  too,  from  the  peaceful  Isaao 
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two  distinct  races  of  men  were  to  take  their  origin,  but 
from  the  same  mother,  and  the  contest  began  wmle  they 
were  yet  unborn.  And  Bebekah,  apparently  unaware 
that  sue  was  prcjornant  with  twins,  but  harassed  witii  the 
pain  of  strange  jostlings  and  thrusts,  grew  despondent, 
and  exclaimed— 

If  it  be  so,  why  am  I  thus  P— Literally,  Jf  go, 
why  am  I  this  f  Some  explain  this  as  meaning  *'  Why 
do  I  still  liye  P  "  but  more  probably  she  meant.  If  I 
haye  thus  conceiyed,in  answer  to  my  husband's  prayers, 
why  do  I  suffer  in  this  strange  manner?  It  thus  pre- 
pares  for  what  follows,  namely,  that  Bebekah  wished 
to  haye  her  condition  explained  to  her,  and  therefore 
went  to  inquire  of  Jehoyah. 

She  went  to  enquire  of  the  Iiord.— Not  to 
Shem,  nor  Melchizedek,  as  many  think,  nor  eyen  to 
Abraham,  who  was  still  aUye,  but,  as  Theodoret  sug- 
ffeets,  to  the  family  altar.  Isaac  had  seyeral  homes, 
but  probably  the  altar  at  Bethel,  erected  when 
Abraham  first  took  possession  of  the  Promised  Land 
(chap.  xii.  7),  and  therefore  especially  holy,  was  the 

Slace  signified;  and  if  Abraham  were  there,  he  would 
oubtiess  join  his  prayers  to  those  of  Bebekah. 
(^)  Ana  the  Lord  said  unto  her.— Not  by 
the  mouth  of  Abraham,  nor  in  a  dream,  but  directly,  as 
He  spake  of  old  to  Adam  and  Eye.  We  read  of  no 
anpearanoe,  as  in  chap.  xvii.  I,  nor  must  we  inyent  one. 
Thid  manner  in  which  Jehoyah  thus  spake  has  not  been 
reyealed,  and  it  is  enough  for  us  to  Imow  that  Jehoyah 
did  speak  of  old  to  men.  The  answer  is  in  the  form  of 
poetiy: — 

"  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb ; 
And  two  peoples  from  thy  bowels  shall  be  separated ; 
And  people  shall  be  mightier  than  people ; 
And  the  great  shall  serve  the  small.'' 

The  second  line  shews  that  eyen  in  their  earliest 
childhood  her  sons  would  be  unlike  in  character  and 
unfriendly  in  disposition  ,*  upon  this  follows  thdr  de- 
yelopment  into  hostile  nations,  and  the  prediction  that 
the  son  who  started  with  the  adyantages  of  the  birthright, 
the  stronger  physical  nature,  and  superior  strengtn  in 
men  and  arms  (chap.  xxxiL  6),  would,  neyertheless, 
finally  hold  the  inferior  position.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  secondary  cause  of  the  yaster  deyelop- 
ment  of  Jacob  was  his  beii^  placed  by  Joseph  in  the 
fruitful  Delta,  where  the  Israelites  were  constantiy 
joined  by  a  stream  of  Semitic  immigrants,  whose 
moyement  towards  Esypt  is  a  perfectly  authenticated 
fact  of  the  history  of  uiose  times.    (See  chap.  xii.  15.) 

(25)  Bed. — Heb.,  admoniy  a  secondary  reason  for  the 
name  Edom.    (See  yerse  30.) 

All  over  like  an  hairy  garment.—- Heb.,  aU  of 
him — ^that  is,  completely— {t£e  a  garment  of  hair :  words 
randeied  "  a  rou^  garment "  in  Zech.  xiii.  4,  where  it 
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red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment; 
and  they  called  his  name  Esan.  <^)And 
after  that  came  his  brother  out,  and 
'his  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heel ;  and 
his  name  was  called  Jacob :  and  Isaac 
was  threescore  years  old  when  she  bare 
them. 

(^)  And  the  boys  grew :  and  Esan  was 
a  cnnnine  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field ; 
and  Jacob  vxu  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in 
tents.  <^>And  Isaac  loved  Esau,  because 
^he  did  eat  of  A^  venison :  but  Bebekah 
loved  Jacob. 

(^>  And  Jacob  sod  potta^ :  and  Esau 
came  from  the  field,  and  ne  was  f amt : 
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(90)  and  Esau  said  to  Jacob,  Feed  me,  I 
pray  thee,  'with  that  same  red  pottage; 
for  I  am  faint :  therefore  was  his  name 
called  Edom.  (A)And  Jacob  said,  Sell 
me  this  day  thy  birthright.  <®)  And 
Esau  said.  Behold,  I  am  'at  ti^e  point  to 
die :  and  what  profit  shall  this  birth- 
right do  to  me  P  (®)And  Jacob  said, 
Swear  to  me  this  day;  and  he  sware 
unto  him :  and  *he  sold  his  birthright 
unto  Jacob.  <^)  Then  Jacob  gave  Esau 
bread  and  pottage  of  lentiles;  and  he 
did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  up,  and 
went  his  way :  thus  Esau  despised  hU 
birthright. 


is  used  of  the  jacket  of  sheepskm  worn  by  the  prophets. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  Esau's  body  was  entirely 
covered  with  red  down,  which  developed  in  time  into 
hair  as  coarse  as  that  of  a  kid  (chap.  xxviL  16),  and 
betokened  a  strong  and  vigorous,  but  sensual  nature. 

Esan. — ^The  Jewish  commentators  form  this  name 
from  the  verb  to  make,  and  render  it  welUmade ;  but 
the  usual  explanation  is  hairy,  from  a  word  now  extant 
onlv  in  Arabic. 

(^)  His  hand  took  hold  on  Esau's  heeL— - 
Usually  there  is  a  considerable  interval — an  hour  or 
more — between  the  birth  of  twins ;  but  here  Jacob 
ajypeared  without  delay,  following  immediately  upon  his 
orother.  This  is  eroressed  bv  the  metaphorical  phrase 
that  his  hand  had  hold  on  £sau*s  heelr— that  is,  there 
was  abeolutelv  no  interval  between  them.  Though  very 
rare,  yet  similar  cases  have  been  chronicled  from  time 
to  time. 

His  name  was  called  Jacob.— The  name  sig^ 
nifies  <yne  whofoUowe  at  another's  heels.  It  was  Esau 
who  first  put  upon  it  a  bad  meaning  (chap  xxviL  36), 
and  this  bad  sense  has  been  riveted  to  it  by  Jacob's . 
own  unworthy  conduct  It  is  constantly  so  used  even 
in  the  Bible.  Thus  in  Hosea  xii.  3— a  passage  Quoted 
in  defence  of  a  literal  explanation  of  the  meta^nor  in 
this  verse  by  those  who  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
English  Version — ^the  Hebrew  has,  he  Jaeobea,  literally, 
heeled — ^that  is,  overreached,  got  the  better  by  cunning 
of — his  brother  in  the  womb.  This  is  the  veir  meaning 
put  upon  the  niune  by  Esau,  and  in  Jer.  ix.  4  and  else- 
where ;  but  it  is  not  well  rendered  by  our  word  svippJant, 
which  contains  a  different  metaphor,  the  plonto  oeing 
the  sole  of  the  foot;  whereas  to  be  at  a  person's  heel  is  to 
be  his  determined  pursuer,  and  one  who  on  overtaking 
throws  him  down. 

Bbvblopmbnt  of  thb  Chabactbbs  of  Esau  and 
Jacob.    Esau  Sblls  his  Bibthbight. 

(V)  The  boys  grew.— -With  advancing  years  came 
also  the  formation  of  their  characters.  Esau  became  a 
skilful  hunter,  a  **  man  of  the  field" :  not  a  husbandman, 
but  one  who  roamed  over  the  open  uncultivated  wilder- 
ness (see  chap.  iv.  8)  in  search  of  game ;  but  "  Jacob 
was  a  plain  man."  This  is  a  most  inadequate  rendering 
of  a  word  translated  perfect  in  Job  i.  1,  8 ;  Ps.  xxxvu. 
37,  &c.,  though  this  rendering  is  as  much  too  strong  as 
that  in  this  verse  is  too  weak.  On  chap.  vL  9,  we  nave 
shown  that  the  word  conveys  no  idea  of  perfection  or 
blamelessness,  but  oidy  of  general  integri^.  Both  the 
word  there  and  in  chap.  xvii.  1,  and  the  slightly  different 


form  of  it  used  here,  should  in  all  places  be  translated 
'o/priqht. 

Dwelling  in  tent8.~Esau  eqnallv  had  a  tent  for 
his  abode,  but  Jacob  staved  at  home,  following  domestic 
occupations,  and  busiea  about  the  flocks  and  cattle. 
Hence  he  was  the  mother's  dariing^  while  Isaac  preferred 
his  more  enterprising  son.  Thus  the  struggle  between 
the  twins  led  also  to  a  diveraence  of  f  ee&ng  on  the 
part  of  the  jMurents.  Throu^out  his  history  Jacob 
maintains  this  character,  and  appears  as  a  man  whose 
interests  and  happiness  were  centred  iii  his  home. 

(ffi)  Because  ne  did  eat  of  his  yenison.— 
Literally,  because  the  venison — ^that  is,  the  produce  of 
Esau's  hunting — was  in  his  m>otU;h ;  in  our  phnse,  w<is  to 
his  taste-^wsa  what  he  liked.  The  diet  of  an  Arab  sheik 
is  very  simple  (see  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  6) ;  and  Isaac,  a 
man  wanting  in  physical  vigour  and  adventurousness — 
as  is  usually  the  case  with  the  children  of  people  far  ad- 
vanced in  vears — both  admired  the  energy  which  Esau 
had  inherited  from  Bebekah,  and  relisned  the  fruits 
of  it. 

(29,  80)  Jacob  sod  pottage.— The  diverse  occupa- 
tions of  the  two  youths  led,  in  course  of  time,  to  an  act 
fatal  to  Esau's  character  and  well-being.  Coming 
home  one  day  weary,  and  fainting  with  hunger,  he 
found  Jacob  preparing  a  pottage  of  lentils.  No  sooner 
did  the  savoury  smeS  reach  hmi  than  he  cried  out  in 
haste,  "  Let  me  swallow,  I  pray,  of  the  red,  this  red." 
The  verb  expresses  extreme  eagerness,  and  he  adds  no 
noun  whatever,  but  points  to  me  steaming  dish.  And 
Jacob,  seeing  his  brother's  greediness  and  ravenous 
hunger,  refuses  to  give  him  food  until  he  has  parted 
with  the  high  and  sacred  prerogative  which  maoe  him 
the  inheritor  of  the  Divine  promise. 

Therefore  was  his  name  called  Edom.— 
Esau  mav  have  been  called  Edom,  that  is,  Rufus,  the 
red  one,  before,  but  after  this  act  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
allusive  by-name,  and  became  his  ordinary  appellation. 

(34)  He  did  eat  and  drink,  and  rose  un,  and 
went  his  way.— These  words  graphically  describe 
Esau's  complete  indifference  to  the  spiritual  privileges 
of  which  he  had  denuded  himself.  There  is  no  re- 
gret, no  sad  feeling  that  he  had  prolonged  his  life 
at  too  high  a  cost.  And  if  Jacob  is  cunning,  and 
mean  in  the  advantage  he  took  of  his  brother,  still  he 
vidued  these  privileges,  and  in  the  sequel  he  had  his 
reward  and  his  puni&ment.  He  was  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  birthright,  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  the  chosen  race,  and  of  the  Messiah;  but  nence- 
f orward  his  life  was  full  of  danger  and  difficulty.    He 
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CHAPTEE  XXVI.— Ci) And  there  was 
a  famine  in  the  land,  beside  the  first 
famine  that  was  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. And  Isaac  went  unto  Abimelech 
Iring  of  the  Philistines  unto  Grerar. 

w  And  "Qie  Lord  appeared  unto  him, 
and  said.  Go  not  down  into  Egypt; 
dwell  in  the  land  which  I  shall  tell  thee 
of :  (^)  sojourn  in  this  land,  and  I  will  be 
with  thee,  and  will  bless  thee ;  for  unto 
thee,  and  unto  thy  seed,  'I  will  give  all 
these  countries,  ^d  I  ^  petform  the 
oath  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  thy 
father ;  (^)  and  I  will  make  thy  seed  to 
multiply  as  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  will 
give  unto  thy  seed  all  these  countries ; 
and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  be  ^blessed;  (^)  because  that 
Abraham  obeyed  my  voice,  and  kept  my 
charge,  my  commandments,  my  statutes, 
and  my  laws* 

W  Aud  Isaac  dwelt  in  Gterar :  ^  and 
the  men  of  the  place  asked  him  of  his 
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wife ;  and  he  saio.  She  is  my  sister :  iot 
he  feared  to  say.  She  is  my  wife ;  lest, 
said  he,  the  men  of  the  place  should  kill 
me  for  Bebekah ;  because  she  was  fair 
to  look  upon.  <^)  And  it  came  to  pass,, 
when  he  nad  been  there  a  loc^  time, 
that  Abimelech  king  of  the  Phuistines 
looked  out  at  a  window,  and  saw,  and, 
behold,  Isaac  was  sporting  with  Bebekah 
his  wife.  ^^>  And  Abimelech  called  Isaac, 
and  said.  Behold,  of  a  surety  she  is  thy 
wife :  and  how  saidst  thou.  She  is  my 
sister  9  And  Isaac  said  unto  him,  Be- 
cause I  said.  Lest  I  die  for  her.  <i^>And 
Abimelech  said.  What  is  this  thou  hast 
done  unto  us  P  one  of  the  people  might 
lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife,  and  thou 
shouldest  have  brought  guiltiness  upon 
us.  (^)And  Abimelech  charged  all  hi9 
people,  saying,  He  that  toucheth  this 
man  or  his  wife  shall  sxirely  be  put  to 
death. 

(^)  Then  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land,  and 


had  to  fleQ  from  his  brother's  enmity,  and  was  per- 
petually the  victim  of  fraud  and  the  most  cruel  deoeit. 
But  gradually  his  character  ripened  for  good.  He 
ceased  to  be  a  scheming,  worldly-minded  Jacob,  and  be- 
came an  Israel,  and  in  his  pioos  old  ase  we  see  a  man 
fall  of  tmst  and  faith  in  God,  nnworlmy  and  unselfish, 
and  animated  b j  tender  and  losing  feeling.  Purified 
from  his  early  infirmities,  and  with  all  his  better  nature 
strengthened  and  sanctified  by  sorrow,  he  shows  himself 
worthy  of  his  second  name,  and  becomes  ''a  prince  with 
God.'*^ 

XXVI. 

Adventubbs  of  Isaac  at  Gebab. 

(1)  Isaac  went ....  unto  Gerar.— Following  the 
stream  of  Semitic  migration  (chap.  ziL  15),  Isaac 
had  originally  purposecT  going  to  Egypt,  but  is  Com- 
manded by  God  to  abide  in  the  land,  and  upon  so 
doing  he  receives  the  assurance  that  he  will  be  con- 
firmed in  the  inheritance  of  the  promises  made  to  his 
father.  Isaac  was  now  dwelling  at  the  well  Lahai-Boi, 
and  though  the  exact  site  of  thu  place  is  unknown,  yet 
it  lay  too  far  to  the  south  for  Isaac  to  have  gone  to 
Gerar  on  his  direct  way  to  Eg^ypt. 

<2)  The  Iiord  appeared  unto  him.  — Only 
once  besides  does  Jehovah  manifest  himself  to  Isaac 
(verse  24),  and  sixty  years  had  now  passed  since  the 
revelations  recorded  in  chap.  xxiL  Excepting  to 
Abraham,  it  was  only  at  rare  and  distant  intervals  that 
God  spake  to  the  patriarchs.  The  ereater  part  of  their 
lives  was  spent  under  the  control  of  the  same  ordinaiy 
Providence  as  that  which  governs  our  actions  now;  but 
on  special^  occasions  God  was  pleased  to  confirm  their 
faith  in  Bim  in  a  way  not  necessary  now  that  we  have 
had  made  known  to  us  the  whole  counsel  of  God. 

(3,4)  These  ooiintries.— On  the  archaic  form  of  the 
pronoun  these,  see  Note  on  chap.  xix.  8.  The  conn- 
tries  are  enumerated  in  chap.  xv.  19 — ^21.  For  the 
'*  oath,"  see  chap.  xxii.  16 ;  and  for  the  metaphor,  *'  as 
the  stars,"  see  cnap.  xv.  5. 


(7)  He  said.  She  is  my  sister.—- We  have  abeady 
seen  that  Abraham  at  QeiBT  showed  no  consciousness 
of  having  done  wrong  in  denying  his  wife  (chap.  xx.  2) ; 
and  we  now  find  Isaac  imitating  his  example  with  even 
less  reason  for  his  conduct.  The  circumstances  are, 
however,  different.  It  is  the  people  who  inquire  about 
Isaac's  relation  to  Bebekah,  and  though  she  was  "  fair 
to  look  upon,"  yet  no  annoyance  followed  upon  hia 
denial  of  ner.  The  king  after  "  a  long  time  '^detects 
their  intimacy;  but  there  are  no  presents,  and  no 
marks  of  respect  to  Bebekah,  and  no  iriendahip.  It  ia 
only  after  long  quarrels,  during  which  Isaac  is  obliged 
to  withdraw  U>  a  long  distance  from  Grerar,  that  finally 
peace  is  made  between  them. 

(8)  Abimeleoh.— Upon  this  title  of  the  PhilistLne 
monarchs  see  Note  on  chap.  xxi.  22.  Ab  eighty  yeara 
had  elapsed  since  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Gerar,  it  ia 
highly  improbable  that  the  same  king  was  still  rei^nine ; 
but  both  king  and  people  Tnaintiain  on  this  occasion  the 
good  character  previously  deserved.  The  Philistines, 
however,  at  tibis  period,  were  a  feeble  colony  of  stnui- 
gers,  and  were  kept  in  restraint  by  a  sense  of  their 
weakness.  Thev  nad  received  a  vast  accession  of 
stren^h  from  abroad  before  they  became  formidable 
enemies  of  the  Israelites  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges.    (See  chap.  x.  14.) 

(12)  Isaac  sowed  in  that  land.— When  Abra- 
ham  planted  a  tamarisk-tree  at  Beer-sheba  (chap.  xxi. 
33)  it  showed  that  he  regarded  the  place  as  a  permanent 
residence,  which  it  was  worth  his  while  to  ailom,  and 
to  provide  for  its  increasing  pleasantness.  Isaac  and 
Jacob  took  a  still  further  step  in  advance  towards  a 
settled  life  when  they  began  to  cultivate  plots  of  ground. 
At  first,  however,  Isaac  did  no  more  than  the  Bedaween 
do  at  present ;  for  they  often  sow  a  piece  of  land,  wait 
till  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  then  resume  their  roving  habits. 
Permanently  to  till  the  soil  is  with  them  a  mane  of  in. 
f eriority  (chap.  xxv.  16).  But  the  tendency,  both  with 
Abraham  and  Isaac,  had  long  been  to  remain  in  the  re- 
gion about  Beer-sheba.    Isaac  had  been  driven  thence 
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^received  in  the  same  year  an  hundred- 
fold :  and  the  Lobd  blessed  him.  (^^)And 
the  man  waxed  great,  and  ^went  for- 
ward, and  grew  until  he  became  very 
great :  ^*)  for  he  had  possession  of 
flocks,  and  possession  oi  herds,  and 
great  store  of  ^servants  :  and  the  Philis- 
tines envied  him.  <^)  For  all  the  wells 
which  his  father's  servants  had  digged 
in  the  days  of  Abraham  his  father,  the 
Philistines  had  stopped  them,  and  filled 
them  with  earth. 

<^^>  And  Abimelech  said  unto  Isaac,  Gro 
from  ns;  for  thou  art  much  mightier 
than  we.  ^^)  And  Isaac  departed  thence, 
and  pitched  his  tent  in  the  valley  of 
Gerar,  and  dwelt  there. 

(^8)  And  Isaac  digged  again  the  wells 
of  water,  which  they  had  digged  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  his  father;  for  the 
Philistines  had  stopped  them  after  the 
death  of  Abraham  :  and  he  called  their 
names  after  the  names  by  which  his 
father  had  called  them. 
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^^)And  Isaac's  servants  digged  in  the 
valley,  and  found  there  a  well  of  ^spring- 
ing water.  (^)  And  the  herdmen  of  Grerar 
did  strive  with  Isaac's  herdmen,  saying, 
The  water  is  out's  :  and  he  called  the 
name  of  the  well  ^Esek ;  because  they 
strove  with  him.  Wjj^^  tj^^y  digged 
another  well,  and  strove  for  tnat  a£o : 
and  he  called  the  name  of  it  ^Sitnah. 
(22)  And  he  removed  from  thence,  and 
^gg^  another  well ;  and  for  that  they 
strove  not :  and  he  called  the  name  of  it 
^Behoboth ;  and  he  said.  For  now  the 
Lobd  hath  made  room  for  us,  and  we 
shall  be  fruitful  in  the  land. 

(23)  And  he  went  up  from  thence  to 
Beer'sheba.  (^>  And  the  Lobd  appeared 
unto  him  the  same  night,  and  said,  I 
a/m  the  Grod  of  Abraham  thy  father: 
fear  not,  for  I  ami  with  thee,  and  will 
bless  thee,  and  multiply  thy  seed  for  my 
servant  Abraham's  sake.  (^^And  he 
builded  an  altar  there,  and  called  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lobd,  and  pitched  his 


hj  the  famine,  by  which  he  had  probably  lost  mneh  of 
his  catile,  and  many  even  of  his  peopla  Apparently 
he  was  even  so  weakened  therebv  as  to  be  no  match  for 
the  Philistines  of  Gerar.  His  large  harvest  recouped 
him  for  his  losses,  and  made  him  once  more  a  pros- 
perous man ;  and  in  due  time  Beer-sheba  was  again  his 
home,  and  with  settled  habits  agriculture  was  sure  to 
begin. 

An  hundredfold. — ^The  Heb.  is,  a  hundred  mea- 
swres,  but  the  word  is  unknown  elsewhere,  and  the 
LXX.  and  Syriac  read,  a  hundred  of  barley,  measures 
bemff  understood,  as  in  Buth  iii.  15.  Herodotus  (Book 
i.  19o)  mentions  two— and  even  three— hundredfold  as 
possible  in  Babylonia ;  but  our  Lord  seems  to  give  one 
hundredfold  as  the  extreme  measure  of  productiveness 
in  Palestine  (Matt.  xiii.  8).  Such  a  return,  like  Isaac's, 
would  be  rare  and  extraordinary. 

(1^)  Great  store  of  serrantB.— Marff.,  husbandry. 
In  Job  i  3  the  word  is  rendered  household  in  the  text, 
and  husbandry  again  in  the  margin.  LiteraUv  it  means 
making^  employment,  and  answers  to  our  wora  business. 
But  if  in  a  man's  life  there  is  much  activity  and  plenty 
to  do,  there  must  be  people  to  do  it,  and  profits  made 
whereby  to  maintain  them.  And  thus  the  translation, 
"  g^eat  store  of  servants,"  gives  the  sense ;  but  we  see 
besides  that  Isaac  kept  them  all  actively  en^^loyed, 

(15)  The  wellB.--In  the  East  the  diner  of  a  well  is 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor;  but  the  Philistines 
stopped  those  that  Abraham  had  digs^,  probablv 
beorase  they  regarded  his  possession  of  them,  though 
confirmed  by  the  covenant  between  him  and  Abimekwh 
(chap.  xxi.  9^),  as  an  intrusion  upon  their  rights  as  the 
people  of  the  country,  Envious,  too,  at  the  rapid 
mcrease  of  an  alien's  wealth,  they  determined  to  dnve 
Isaac  away;  and  for  this  no  expedient  would  be  more 
effectual  tnan  the  preventing  him  from  procuring  water 
for  his  cattle.  Following  upon  this  came  an  express 
command  of  the  king  to  depart,  which  Isaac  obeyed ; 
for  he  had  sought  r^uge  tiiere  because  of  the  famine, 


and  had  no  right  to  continue  at  Gerar,  if  the  people 
refused  their  hospitality. 

(17)  The  valley  of  Cterar.— The  word  nahal, 
rendered  "  valley,"  means  a  narrow  defile  through  which 
a  summer  torrent  flows.  In  the  bed  of  these  streams 
water  can  senerally  be  found  bv  digging,  and  Isaac 
hoped  that  he  was  far  enough  from  the  city  for  the 
enmity  to  cease.  But  he  was  mistaken,  though  he  seems 
for  a  short  period  to  have  been  left  in  peace. 

(18-22)  isaao  digged  again  the  wells  •  .  • 
— This  activity  of  Isaac  caUed  forth  anew  the  opposition 
of  the  Philistmes,  His  first  well  was  in  the  wady  of 
Grerar,  and  was  the  more  valuable  because  it  was  not 
the  mere  remains  of  the  water  of  the  torrent,  but  was  fed 
bva  spring,  as  we  leam  from  its  being  called  "a  well 
of  li  vmg  water."  But  though  Isaac  had  a  right  to  these 
wells  by  reason  of  the  old  covenant  between  his  father 
and  the  king,  yet  when  his  claim  was  resisted  he  aban- 
doned the  well,  but  in  token  of  displeasure  called  it 
Esek,  contention.  When  compelled  to  resiffn  his  next 
well  he  called  it  by  a  harsher  name — Sitna!n,  enmity ; 
for  their  opposition  was  developing  into  bitter  persecu- 
tion. And  now,  wearied  with  the  strife,  he  withdrew 
far  away,  and  the  Philistines,  having  gained  their  end, 
followed  him  no  farther.  In  quiet,  therefore,  he  again 
duff  a  well,  and  called  it  Behoboth,  wide  open  spaces. 
It  has  been  identified  with  one  in  the  wady  Buhaibeh, 
now  stopped  up,  but  originally  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
and  casea  with  newn  stone.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  Beer- 
sheba,  at  a  distance  of  8i  leagues,  and  about  forty  miles 
away  from  Qetsx, 

(2$-25)  He  went  up  firom  thenoe  to  Beer- 
sheba. — ^This  was  a  very  serious  act  on  Isaac's  part. 
He  leaves  the  solitudes  where  he  had  found  a  reluge 
from  the  enmi^  of  the  Philistines,  and  returns  to  a 
place  scarcelv  five  leagues  distant  from  their  city. 
Should  the  ola  rancour  revive,  it  may  now  take  the  form 
of  actual  war.  And  next,  he  does  not '  go  back  to  the 
well  Lahai-Boi,  where  he  had  so  long  resided,  but  to 
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tent  there:  and  there  Isaac's  servants 
digged  a  well. 

(»)  Then  Abimelech  went  to  him  from 
Gerar,  and  Ahnzzath  one  of  his  friends, 
and  Phichol  the  chief  captain  of  his 
army.  (^)  And  Isaac  said  nnto  them, 
Wherefore  come  ye  to  me,  seeing  ye 
hate  me,  and  have  sent  me  away  from 
youP  (^>And  they  said,  ^We  saw  cer- 
tainly that  the  Lobd  was  with  thee: 
and  we  said.  Let  there  be  now  an  oath 
betwixt  US,  evefn,  betwixt  us  and  thee, 
and  let  ns  make  a  covenant  with  thee ; 
m^that  thon  wilt  do  ns  no  hurt,  as  we 
have  not  touched  thee,  and  as  we  have 
done  unto  thee  nothing  but  good,  and 
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have  sent  thee  away  in  peace :  thou  wrt 
now  the  blessed  of  the  Lobd.  <^)  And  he 
made  them  a  feast,  and  they  did  eat  and 
drink.  <^)  And  they  rose  up  betimes  in 
the  morning,  and  sware  one  to  another : 
and  Isaac  sent  them  away,  and  they  de- 
parted from  him  in  peace. 

(32)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day, 
that  Isaac's  servants  came,  and  told  him 
concerning  the  well  which  they  had 
digged,  and  said  unto  him.  We  have 
found  water.  <®)  And  he  called  it  ^She- 
bah :  therefore  the  name  of  the  city  i^ 
^Beer-sheba  unto  this  day. 

(^)  And  Esau  was  forty  years  old  when 
he  took  to  wife  Judith  the  daughter  of 


Beer-sheba,  his  father's  faTonrite  home.  It  was  a  elaim 
on  his  part  to  the  rights  and  inheritanoe  of  Abrahun, 
and  the  claim  was  admitted.  The  same  night  Jc^oTah  Mp- 
pears  to  him,  bids  him  put  away  his  fears,  and  renews  to 
nim  the  promisee  which  were  his  by  the  right  'o/t  Ids  birth. 

My  servant  Abraham. — ^A  title  3L  high  hononr 
and  significance,  given  to  Moses  repeatedly,  to  Joshua 
(Josh.  zxiv.  29),  to  Israel  (Isa.  ilL  8),  and  to  the  Mes- 
siah  (Isa.  lii.  13).  It  means  Good's  prime  minister  and 
Tio(Mferent. 

He  builded  an  altar.  —  In  retoming  to  Beer- 
sheba,  Isaac  had  apparently  faced  the  dangers  of  his 
position,  thronffh  c<nmdence  in  the  promises  made  to  his 
father,  with  whom  he  identified  hmiself  bv  taking  np 
his  abode  at  his  home.  And  no  sooner  are  ihe  promises 
confirmed  to  him  than  he  restores  the  public  worship  of 
Qod  in  the  y^  place  where  Abraham  had  establisned 
it  (chap.  XXL  33). 

Digged  a  well. — ^The  word  is  not  that  previoasly 
used  in  the  chapter,  but  one  that  signifies  the  re-opening 
of  the  well  which  Abraham  had  dug,  Imt  which  had 
become  stopped  by  violence  or  negled». 

(98)  Abimeleon  went  to  lum.—- The  return  of 
Isaac  to  Beer-sheba  was  a  matter  of  serious  importance 
also  to  Abimelech.  The  Philistines  were  themselTes  an 
alien  race,  and  an  alliance  between  Isaac  and  Ishmael, 
and  others  of  the  Semitic  stock,  might  end  in  their  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country.  Abraham  had  also  been  con- 
xederate  with  the  Amorites  (chap.  xiv.  13),  and  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Hittites  (chap,  xxiii.  6),  the  two 
most  powerful  races  of  Canaan,  and  they  might  be  ready 
to  aia  his  son.  When,  then,  Isaac  thus  retraced  his 
steps,  Abimelech,  uncertun  of  Isaac's  purpose,  deter- 
mined  to  ofFer  peace  and  friendship,  and  to  propose  the 
renewal  of  the  old  covenant  which  had  existed  between 
Abraham  and  thepeople  of  G^erar. 

Ahuiwath. — ^lliis  is  one  of  sereral  points  peculiar 
to  this  narratiye ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  be  a 
proper  name,  or  whether,  with  the  Targum  and  Jerome, 
we  are  to  understand  by  it  a  eontpany,  that  is,  an  escort 
of  friends.  If  it  be  a  proper  name,  the  rendering 
should  be,  AhMOktath,  hia  friend,  that  is,  his  confidant 
and  priyy  counsellor. 

Fniohol.~See  Note  on  chap.  xxi.  22. 

(V)  Wherefore  oome  ye  to  me  P—Isaac's  return 

had  brouffht  matters  to  a  crisis,  and  the  king  must  now 

decide  whether  there  was  to  be  peace  or  war. 

^  W  »)  Let  there  be  now  an  oatli.~The  word 

literally  signifies  a  curee.    Each  side  uttered  an  impre- 


cation,  with  the  prayer  that  it  might  fall  upon  himself 
if  he  broke  the  terms  of  the  covenant. 

Let  us  make  a  covenant.—- Heb.,  eui.  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xv.  10, 18;  where  also  see  the  eiq^lanation  of 
this  use  of  the  word  cwr»e,) 

The  Lord  was  with  thee  •  .  •  blessed  of 
the  Lord.— This  use  of  the  word  "  Lord,"  that  is, 
Jehovah,  is  very  remarkable.  In  chap.  xxi.  22,  23 
Abimelech  uses  the  term  Elohim,  €hd,  in  accordance 
with  the  careful  discrimination  in  the  use  of  the  names 
of  the  Deity  often  preyiously  referred  to.  By  the  loujg 
residence,  first  of  Abraham  and  then  of  Isaac,  in  their 
territory,  the  Philistines  would  indeed  haye  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs ; 
but  as  Jehovah  was  not  their  special  title  for  the  Deity 
(Exod.  yi.  3),  we  must  conclude,  with  Bosenmuller,  that 
it  was  Moses  who  wrote  Jehoyah  in  the  place  of  the 
word  actually  employed  hj  Abimelech.  We  gather, 
howeyer,  that  the  kmg  did  not  use  any  generic  or 
heathen  names  of  the  Deity,  but  that  whereby  the 
patriarchs  worshipped  their  coyenant  Qod,  ana  his 
so  doing  was  probably  intended  as  an  act  of  homage  to 
Him. 

(82)  We  have  found  waters— As  there  are  two 
wells  at  Beer-sheba,  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was 
Abraham's  well,  re-opened  by  Isaac  (see  yerse  25),  or  a 
new  one. 

(38)  Therefore  the  name  of  the  city  is  Beer- 
sheba  unto  this  day.— There  was  no  city  at  thia 
time  at  Beer-sheba,  but  one  is  mentioned  at  ike  con- 
quest of  Canaan  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xy.  28).  This  note, 
as  is  the  case  generally  with  those  whidi  speak  of  a 
thing  existinf  "unto  this  day,"  was  added  by  Eara  and 
the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  lifter  the  return  from 
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Babylon  (oomp.  chap,  xxii  14) ;  and  its  meaning  is  that, 
whereas  Abraham's  name  had  been  forgotten  while  the 
place  lay  desolate,  this  remarkable  coincidence  of  the 
water  being  u^ain  found,  just  when  the  coyenant  had 
beoi  confirmed  by  the  customary  seyenf  old  sacrifice,  so 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the  title  of 
Beer^^eba  neyer  again  passed  into  obliyion. 

EsAir'S  MaBSIAGE  with  OAKiLANITISH  WOMEK. 

(^)  Esau  was  forty  years  old.— He  was  there- 
fore of  exactly  the  same  age  as  Isaac  was  when,  sixty 
years  before,  he  married  Siebekah.  But  by  thus  inter- 
marrying with  idolaters  Esau  yiolated  the  great  principlo 
laid  down  by  Abraham  (chap.  xxiy.  3),  f  oneited  thereby 
his  Inrthright,  and,  as  such  mamages  were  illegal,  is  eyea 
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Beeri  the  Hitidte,  and  Bashemath  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite :  ^^>  which 
'were  ^a  grief  of  nund  unto  Isaac  and  to 
Bebekah.  . 

CHAPTER  XXVn.— (1)  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  when  Isaac  was  old,  and 
his  ejes  were  dim,  so  that  he  could  not 
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see,  he  caJled  Esau  his  eldest  son,  and 
said  unto!  him,  My  son :  and  he  said 
unto  him,'  Pehold,  here  am  I.  (^>  And  he 
said,  Behold  now,  I  am  old,  I  know  not 
the  day  of  my  death :  W  now  therefore 
take,  I  pray  thee,  thy  weapons,  thy 
quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  go  out  to  the 
field,  and  ^take  me  some  yenison ;  (^)  and 


called  a  fornicator  in  Heb.  xii.  16.  As  his  oondnot  was 
resarded  by  his  parents  with  "  ^ef  of  mind  " — ^Heb., 
bmemesa  of  spirit :  that  is,  with  mingled  anfler  and 
sorrow — Esau  nartiaUrrepented,  and  took  as  a  thud  wife 
a  daughter  of  ishmael  (chap,  xxviii.  9).  In  the  ToldSih 
Esau  (chap,  zxzyi.  2,  3)  the  names  are  different,  and  a 
fourth  wife,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Seir,  takes  the  place 
of  Jnditli. 

Judith. — The  names  are  remarkable,  as  showing 
that  the  Hittites  spoke  a  Semitic  tongue.  Judith  is 
the  feminine  form  of  Judah,  and  means  praised.  Beeri 
can  scarcely  be  the  original  name  of  her  father,  as  it 
means  welUfindsr,  but  was  probably  gained  by  his  skiU 
in  discoTcring  water.  We  nnd  it,  however,  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1).  Bashemath  or  Basmath, 
the  fragrard^  was  the  name  also  of  a  daughter  of 
Solomon  (1  King  it.  15) ;  and  Elon,  oak-gnyoe,  was  the 
name  of  a  judge  (Judges  xii.  11). 

As  this  conduct  of  ^sau  pretwres  the  mind  for  his 
final  rejection  and  loss  of  tne  birthright,  the  place  of 
these  two  yerses  would  rightly  be  at  the  begimung  of 
chap,  zxvii.  The  Jews  arrange  them  as  a  separate 
section. 

xxvn. 

Jacob  bt  Sxtbtiltt  obtains  the  Fibbtbobn's 

Blessing. 

(1)  It  oame  to  pass.— The  unportance  of  this 
chapter  is  manifest.  Just  as  in  Abraham's  life  the  de- 
cision had  to  be  made  which  of  the  two  sons,  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  promise,  so,  here  again, 
there  is  the  same  Divine  election  (Rom.  iz.  10 — ^13) : 
but  while  Abraham  obeyed,  though  with  heavy  heurt 
(chap.  xzL  11),  Isaac  even  stmgglSl  against  Goa's  will, 
and  nis  assent  was  obtained  by  human  craft  worldng 
tortuously  to  effect  that  which  uod  would  have  wrought 
in  His  own  better  way.  In  this  case,  however,  the  sons 
are  more  closely  allied,  being  twins,  bom  of  the  same 
mother,  but  the  younger  following  so  closely  upon  the 
very  heels  of  the  elder  as  to  seem,  even  at  his  birth,  as  if 
in  eager  pursuit.  They  grow  up  strangely  unlike— the 
one  brave,  active,  vigorous,  but  indifferent  to  everything 
save  earthly  things.  In  his  skill  and  love  of  hunting, 
Esau  is  the  very  counterpart  of  Ishmael.  The  other  is 
ealm,  sedentary,  keenly  alive  to  business,  devoted  to 
domestic  pursuits,  but  chiefly  valuing  the  spiritual 

e lieges  for  which  Abraham  had  left  his  distant 
e,  and  become  a  wanderer  in  the  highlands  of 
Canaan.  Thoroughly  as  all  honest  men  must  disap- 
mrove  of  the  mean  way  in  which  Jacob  bought  tne 
mrthright,  yet,  at  least,  he  valued  that  which  Esau 
so  despised  as  to  sell  it  for  the  gratification  of  a 
hungry  appetite.  And  now  again  the  transfer  is 
ratined  by  means  of  another  unworthv  artifice,  but 
Esau  this  time  is  grieved  and  distressed ;  for  at  least 
he  loved  his  father,  and  gave  proof  of  the  possession 
of  the  same  warm  heart  msi  made  him  afterwards  fall 
so  lovingly  upon  his  brother's  neck,  and  kiss  him  with 
tears  of  hearty  affection  (chap,  xzxiii.  4). 


For  Jacob,  it  must  be  said  that  he  sought  no  earthly 
ffood.  It  was  not  the  elder  brother's  share  of  the 
Other's  wealth  that  he  wanted.  All  that  was  Isaac's 
he  resigned  to  Esau,  and  went'  away  to  pudi  his  fortunes 
elsewhere.  Even  when  he  returned  with  the  substance 
he  had  gotten  in  Padan4U!am,  he  was  no  match  for 
Esau  (c&ip.  zxziii.  1),  though  Isaac  was  still  living. 
While,  too,  Esau  violated  me  familv  law  laid  down 
bv  Abraham,  Jacob  conformed  to  it.  By  marrying 
Cfanaanitish  women,  Esau  forfeited  by  his  own  act  the 
birthright  which  previously  he  had  sold;  for  his 
children,  being  illegitimate  (Heb.  xii  16),  could  not 
inherit  the  promise.  What  was  utterly  wrong  in 
Bebekah 's  and  Jacob's  conduct  was  that  they  used 
miserable  artifices  to  do  that  which  should  have  been 
left  to  God ;  and  Isaac  was  equally  wrong  in  trying  to 
make  void  and  annul  the  clear  intimation  of  prophecy 
(chap.  XXV.  23). 

Isaac  was  old.— Isaac  was  now  117  years  of  age, 
but  he  lived  to  be  180  (chap.  xxxv.  28).  (See  Excursus 
on  Chronology  of  Jacob's  Life  at  end  of  this  book.)  He 
had  thus  sixfy-three  more  years  to  live,  but  not  only 
himself  (verse  2),  but  Esau  also  expected  his  s 


decease  (verse  41).  Probably,  therefore,  his  failing 
eyesight  was  the  result  of  some  acute  disorder,  which 
so  enfeebled  his  general  health  that  he  had  grown  de- 
spondent, and  tlwught  his  deatii  near.  But  evidently 
he  recovered,  and  attained  to  a  good  old  age.  It  seems, 
however,  that  though  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  were 
so  long  extended,  yet  that  their  bodily  vigour  slowh^  de- 
clared through  the  latter  portion  of  their  days.  Jacob 
when  but  ]^  speaks  of  nimself  as  a  grey-naired  old 
man,  already  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave  (chaps.  xliL 
38,  xlvii.  9).    Moreover,  the  term  old  is  used  in  a  very 

Senend  sense  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  Samuel  is 
escribed  as  old  in  1  Sam.  viii.  1,  when  we  should  have 
spoken  of  hun  as  at  most  middle-aged. 

(3)  Thy  quiver.— This  word  does  not  occur  else- 
where, and  is  rendered  in  the  Targum  and  Syriac  a 
sword.  As  it  is  derived  from  a  root  signifying  to  hang, 
it  probably  means,  like  our  word  hamper,  a  sort  of  knife; 
but  all  that  we  can  say  for  certain  is  that  it  was  some 
sort  of  hunting  implement. 

Take  me  some  venison.— The  Heb.  is  hwni 
me  a  hunting,  " Venison"  the  Latin  vewxtio,  means 
anything  taken  by  hunting. 

w  Savoury  meat.— On  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
an  Arab  sheik  tastes  flesh,  it  is  flavoured  with  almonds, 
pistachio  nuts,  and  raisins.  It  would  thus  not  be  easy 
for  Isaac  to  distinguish  the  taste  of  the  flesh  of  a  kid 
from  that  of  an  antelope.  As  the  Arabs  alwavs  spare 
their  own  flocks  and  herds,  the  capture  of  a  wild  animal 
gives  them  the  greater  pleasure,  and  a  feast  thus  pro- 
vided seemed  to  the  patriarch  a  proper  occasion  for  the 
solemn  decision  which  son  ^ould  inherit  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham. 

That  my  soul  may  bless  thee.— We  gather 
from  the  solemn  blessing  given  to  his  sons  by  Jacob 
(chap,  xlix.)  that  this  was  a  prophetic  act,  by  which 
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make  me  savoiiry  meat,  sucb.  as  I  love, 
and  bring  it  to  me,  that  I  may  eat;  that 
my  sonl  may  bless  thee  before  I  die. 

(^)  And  Kebekah  heard  when  Isaac 
spake  to  Esau  his  son.  And  Esau  went 
to  the  field  to  hunt  for  venison,  and  to 
brin^  it.  (^)  And  Bebekah  spake  unto 
Jacob  her  son,  saying,  Behold,  I  heard 
thy  father  speak  unto  Esau  thy  brother, 
saying,  (7)  Bring  me  venison,  and  make 
me  savoury  meat,  that  I  may  eat,  and 
bless  thee  before  the  Lobd  before  my 
death.  W  Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey 
my  voice  according  to  that  which  I  com- 
mand thee.  (^)  Gro  now  to  the  flock,  and 
fetch  me  from  thence  two  ^ood  kids  of 
the  goats ;  and  I  will  make  tiaem  savoury 
meat  for  thy  father,  such  as  he  loveth : 
(^0)  ajiid  thou  shalt  brin^  it  to  thy  father, 
that  he  may  eat,  and  i^at  he  may  bless 
thee  before  his  death. 

(U)And  Jacob  said  to  Bebekah  his 
mother,  Behold,  Esau  my  brother  is  a 
hairy  man,  and  I  am  a  smooth  man :  I 


1  Heb.  dMiroNi. 


m  my  father  peradventure  mil  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver ; 
and  I  shall  bring  a  curse  upon  me,  and 
not  a  blessing.  (^^)  And  his  mother  said 
unto  him,  Upon  me  be  thy  curse,  my  son: 
only  obey  my  voice,  and  go  fetch  me 
^Am.  (^^>Ana  he  went,  and  fetched,  and 
brought  them  to  his  mother:  and  his 
mother  made  savoury  meat,  such  as  his 
father  loved. 

<^*)  And  Bebekah  took  ^goodly  raiment 
of  her  eldest  son  Esau,  which  were  with 
her  in  the  house,  and  put  them  upon 
Jacob  her  younger  son :  <^^)  and  she  put 
the  skins  of  the  kids  of  the  goats  upon 
his  hands,  and  upon  the  smooth  of  his 
neck :  (^^)  and  she  g^ve  the  savoury  meat 
and  the  bread,  which  she  had  prepared, 
into  the  hand  of  her  son  Jacob. 

(^®)  And  he  came  unto  his  father,  and 
said.  My  father :  and  he  said.  Here  am 
I ;  who  art  thou,  my  son  ?  (^>  And  Jacob 
said  unto  his  father,  I  am  Esau  thy  first- 
bom;  I  have  done  according  as  thou 


the  patriarchs,  under  tlie  inflnence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
in  expectation  of  death,  decided  to  which  son  shonld 
belong  the  birthright.  Jacob  when  dying  bestowed 
it  on  Jadah  (verses  8 — 12).  But  here  Isaac  resisted 
the  Spirit;  for  the  clear  warning  had  been  given 
that  "the  elder  shoold  serve  the  yonnger"  (chap. 
xxY.  23).  Isaac  mav  have  been  moved  to  this  act 
by  indignation  at  tne  manner  in  which  Esan  had 
been  inauced  to  sell  the  birthright,  and  in  annulling 
that  sale  he  wonld  have  been  within  his  rights ;  but  he 
was  not  justified  in  disrerarding  the  voice  of  prophecy, 
nor  in  his  indifference  to  Esau's  violation  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  law  in  marrying  heathen  women.  And  thus  he 
becomes  the  victim  ox  craft  and  treachery,  wlule  Jacob 
is  led  on  to  a  deed  which  was  the  cause  of  endless  grief 
to  him  and  Bebekah,  and  has  stained  his  character  for 
ever.  But  had  Jacob  possessed  the  same  high  standard 
of  honour  as  distuignished  David  afterwar£,  he  would 
equally  have  received  the  blessing,  but  without  the  sin 
ox  deception  practised  upon  his  own  father. 

(^)  Bebekah  heard.—  She  was  possibly  present 
when  Isaac  ffave  the  order,  and  he  may  even  have  widbed 
her  to  Imow  nis  determination  to  give  the  blessing  to  his 
favourite  son.  But  the  words  mled  her  with  dismay. 
She  had,  no  doubt,  treasured  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  s 
ultimate  superiority,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  the  father 
would  reverse  it.  Had  her  faith  been  pure  and  exalted, 
she  would  have  known  that  God  would  fulfil  ffis  word 
without  her  help;  but  all  alike  act  from  unworthy 
motives,  and  all  have  their  meed  of  punishment.  But 
here  the  fault  began  with  Isaac,  and  Kebekah  probably 
considered  that  she  was  preventing  a  grievous  wrong. 

(7)  Before  the  Iiord  (JehovcSi),  —  Bebekah  has 
been  accused  of  inserting  words  which  Isaac  had  not 
used;  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  more  is 
recorded  of  Isaac's  address  to  his  son  than  the  main 
sense.  Still,  these  words  had  a  meaning  to  Jacob 
which  thev  did  not  bear  to  Esau.  The  latter  cared  for 
his  father  B  blessing,  partly  from  natural  affection,  but 


chiefly  because  of  the  temporal  benefite  connected  with 
it.  To  Jacob  ite  value  consisted  in  the  covenant  between 
Jehovah  and  the  family  of  Abraham. 

(9)  Two  good  kids.— These  would  be  about  equal 
te  one  antelope  or  animal  of  the  larger  game.  After 
Isaac  had  eaten  of  the  flesh,  so  solemn  an  occasion 
would  doubtless  be  marked  by  a  feast  for  those,  at  least, 
in  the  foremost  tente,  if  not  for  all  the  household  and 
f oUowers  of  Isaac. 

(13)  Upon  me  be  thy  ourse.— No  curse  foUowed 
upon  their  conduct ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Isaac  ac- 
knowledged the  substantial  justice  of  the  act  of  Bebekah 
and  her  son,  and  confirmed  Jacob  in  the  possession  of 
the  blessing  (verse  33).  It  seems  strange,  nevertheless, 
that  neither  of  them  had  any  scruplra  at  the  immo- 
rality of  the  deed,  but  apparently  thought  that  as  the 
end  was  right  they  were  justified  in  using  falsehood 
and  treachery. 

(15)  Goocfly  raiment.— It  has  been  supposed  that 
the  elder  son  held  a  sort  of  priestly  office  in  the  house- 
hold, and  as  Isaac's  sight  was  gp*owin^  dim,  that  Esau 
ministered  for  him  at  sacrifices.  Evidently  the  cloth- 
ing was  something  special,  and  such  as  was  peculiar' 
te  Esau:  for  ordinary  raiment,  however  handsome, 
wonld  not  have  been  kept  in  the  mother's  tent,  but  in 
that  of  Esau  or  of  one  of  his  wives. 

(16)  The  skins  of  the  kids.— In  hot  countries 
the  coate  of  animals  are  far  less  thick  and  coarse  than 
in  cold  climates,  and  some  species  of  Oriental  goate  are 
famous  for  their  soft,  silky  wooL  But  in  those  cases 
in  which  men  have  their  bodies  covered  with  hair,  it 
is  by  no  means  of  a  delicate  texture.  In  Cant.  iv.  1 
Solomon's  hair  is  compared  te  that  of  a  flock  of  goate. 

(19)  Arise  ...  sit  and  eat.--The  Hebrews  at 
this  time,  and  for  centuries,  sat  at  their  meals  (I 
Sam.  XX.  25).  It  was  from  the  Bomans  that  they 
learned  te  recline  at  table,  as  we  find  was  their  custem 
in  the  Gk)spels.  It  is  a  mistake,  moreover,  te  suppose 
that  Isaac  was  a  bedridden  old  man,  for  Jacob  bids  mm 
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badest  me :  arise,  I  pray  thee,  sit  and 
eat  of  mj  venison,  that  thj  sonl  may 
bless  me.  (^)And  Isaac  said  unto  his 
son,  How  is  it  that  thou  hast  found  it  so 
quick! J,  mj  son  P  And  he  said,  Because 
the  Lord  thy  Grod  brought  t^  ^to  me. 
(^)And  Isaac  said  unto  Jacob,  Come  near, 
I  pray  thee,  that  I  may  feel  thee,  my  son, 
whether  thou  he  my  very  son  Esau  or 
not.  (^>  And  Jacob  went  near  unto  Isaac 
his  father;  and  he  felt  him,  and  said, The 
voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are 
the  hands  of  Esau.  (^)  And  he  discerned 
him  not,  because  his  hands  were  hairy, 
as  his  brother  Esau's  hands :  so  he 
blessed  him.  (^)And  he  said,  Art  thou 
my  very  son  Esau  P  And  he  said,  I  am, 
(^]^  And  he  said.  Bring  it  near  to  me,  and 
\  will  eat  of  my  son's  venison,  that  my 
soul  may  bless  thee.  And  he  brought  it 
near  to  him,  and  he  did  eat:  and  he 
brought  him  wine,  and  he  drank. 
(^)  And  his  father  Isaac  said  unto  him. 
Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 
(^)  And  he  came  near,  and  kissed  him  : 


1  fleb^  hefcrt  me. 
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and  he  smelled  the  smell  of  his  raiment, 
and  blessed  him,  and  said. 

See,  the  smeU  of  my  son  is  as  the 
smell  of  a  field  which  the  Lord  hath 
blessed:  <^) therefore  "Grod  give  thee  of 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  the  fatness  of 
the  earth,  and  plenty  of  com  and  wine : 
^^)  let  people  serve  thee,  and  nations 
bow  down  to  thee:  be  lord  over  thy 
brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow 
down  to  thee :  cursed  he  every  one  that 
curseth  thee,  and  blessed  he  he  that 
blesseth  thee. 

(90)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  soon  as 
Isaac  had  made  an  end  of  blessing 
Jacob,  and  Jacob  was  yet  scarce  gone 
out  &om  the  presence  of  Isaac  his 
father,  that  Esau  his  brother  came  in 
from  his  hunting.  (^)And  he  also  had 
made  savouiy  meat,  and  brought  it  unto 
his  father,  and  said  unto  his  father.  Let 
my  father  arise,  and  eat  of  his  son's 
venison,  that  thy  soul  may  bless  me. 
(32)  And  Isaac  his  father  said  unto  him. 
Who  art  thou  P     And  he  said,  I  am  thy 


arise  and  seat  himself.  Nor  does  he  help  him,  though 
his  sight  was  weak.  It  is  only  when  commanded  to 
draw  near  that  he  lets  his  father  touch  him. 

(^)  Beoause  the  Lord  thy  GK>d  brought  it 
to  me. — Jacob  does  not  keep  np  his  aciuig  well  here, 
for  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  Esau  j  <3iaracter  to 
see  anything  providential  in  his  success  in  hunting. 
This  may  have  helped  to  arouse  Isaac's  suspicions,  who 
immediately  proceeds  to  examine  Imn. 

(21)  Gome  near  .  .  •  that  I  may  feel  thee.— 
Besidee  the  answer,  in  a  style  very  different  from  Esau's 
way  of  thinldng,  Isaac  was  surprised  at  the  short  delay 
in  bringing  the  savoury  meat ;  lor  the  game  had  to  M 
sought  at  a  distance  away  from  the  cattle-pastures. 
Though,  too,  the  voices  of  the  twins  had  a  certain 
degree  of  similarity,  yet  they  would  also  haye  their  pecu- 
lianties,  and  Isaac  detected  the  difference.  But  the 
artifice  of  the  kid-skins  fitted,  no  doubt,  cleyerly  to 
Jacob's  hands  and  neck  saved  him  from  detection ;  for 
after  Isaac  had  passed  his  hands  over  him,  his  doubt 
entirely  vanished. 

(^)  Come  near  now,  and  kiss  me,  my  son. 
— ^This  was  the  solemn  preparation  for  the  giving  of  the 
blessing.  Isaac's  suspicions  had  now  quite  passed 
away.  He  had  eaten  and  drunk,  and  the  time  had  now 
come  for  the  decision  which  son  was  to  inherit  the 
promise. 

(27)  Ab  the  smell  of  a  field.— From  the  abun- 
dance of  aromatic  plants,  the  pastures  of  Palestine  are 
peculiarly  fragrant;  but  Isaac,  deceived  by  the  scent  of 
Ijsau's  own  garments,  intended  probably  to  contrast  the 

Eure  sweetness  of  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  the  open 
eld  with  the  less  pleasant  odour  which  Jacob  would 
brine  with  him  from  the  cattle-shed. 

(SB)  Therefore  Gk>d  give  thee.— Heb.,  And  the 
Mohim  give  thee.  Here,  as  not  un&equenily  is  the 
case,  the  name  Elohim  follows  immediately  upon  that 
of  Jehovah.    As  the  blessings  of  dew  and  feiiile  land 
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are  the  ^ts  of  the  Qod.  of  nature,  the  use  of  the  title 
Elohim  IS  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule. 

The  fatneBB  of  the  earth.  — Heb.,  the  fo^- 
nesees :  that  is,  the  fat  places.  In  the  countries  where 
Esau  and  Jacob  were  to  have  their  homes,  the  land 
varies  from  districts  of  extraordinary  fertility  to  renons 
of  barren  rock  and  sterile  sand.  It  was  these  rich  uMb 
which  Isaac's  blessing  conveyed  to  Jacob. 

Wine. — ^Not  the  word  used  in  verse  25,  but  tiroeh, 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape.  It  thus  goes  pro- 
perly with  com,  both  being  the  natural  produce  of  the 

(^)  Let   people   Berve   thee.— Heb.,  peoples. 

Up  to  this  point  tiie  blessing  had  been  general,  but  now 
Isaac  bestows  the  birthrigfht,  carrvine  with  it  wide- 
spread dominion,  precedence  over  all  ouier  members  of 
the  family,  and  special  blessedness.  The  phrases  "  thy 
brethren  and  "  thy  mother's  sons  "  induae  all  nations 
sprung  from  Abraham,  and  all  possible  ofEishoots  from 
Isaac's  own  descendants. 

Cursed  •  .  •  and  blessed.— This  is  a  s|>ecial 
portion  of  the  blessing  given  to  Abraham  (chap.  ziL  3); 
out  Isaac  stops  short  with  this,  and  does  not  bestow 
the  greater  privilege  that  "  in  him  should  all  families  of 
the  eurth  be  blesi^"  (chaps,  zii.  3,  xxii.  18,  zxvi.  4). 
The  reason  for  tiiis  may  be  that  it  was  a  blessing  whidi 
God  must  grant,  and  not  man ;  or  he  may  have  had 
misgivings  that  it  was  more  than  Esau  was  worthy  to 
receive ;  or,  finaUy,  his  whole  conduct  being  wrong,  he 
could  see  and  value  only  the  earihly  and  lower  pre- 
rogatives of  tiie  birthright.  Subsequently  he  bestows 
the  Abrahamic  blessing  upon  Jacob  in  general  terms 
(chap,  xxviii.  4\ ;  but  this,  its  highest  privilege,  is  con- 
firmed to  JacoD  by  Jehovah  EQmself  (ibid,,  verse  14). 

(31)  He  also  had  made.— Heb.,  he  also  made. 
Esau  returned  just  as  Jacob  was  leavinp^  Isaac's  pre- 
sence. There  would  still  be  some  considerable  delay 
before  the  captured  game  was  made  into  savoury  meat 
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son,  thy  firstborn  Esau.  (^)And  Isaac 
1  trebled  very  exceedingly,  and  said, 
Who?  where  is  he  that  hath  'taken 
venison,  and  brought  it  me,  and  I  have 
eaten  of  all  before  thou  earnest,  and 
have  blessed  him  P  yea,  <md  he  shall  be 
blessed.  <^)  And  when  Esau  heard  the 
words  of  his  father,  he  cried  with  a 
great  and  exceeding  bitter  cry,  and  said 
unto  his  father.  Bless  me,  even  me  also, 
O  my  father.  <»)  And  he  said.  Thy  bro- 
ther came  with  subtilty ,  and  hath  taken 
away  thy  blessing.  (*®>And  he  said.  Is 
not  he  rightly  named  'Jacob?  for  he 
hath  supplanted  me  these  two  times :  he 
took  away  my  birthright ;  and,  behold, 
now  he  hath  taken  away  my  blessing. 
And  he  said.  Hast  thou  not  reserved  a 
blessing  for  me  9 

(^And  Isaac  answered  and  said  unto 
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Esau,  Behold,  I  have  made  him  thy  lord, 
and  all  his  brethren  have  I  given  to  him 
for  servants;  and  with  com  and  wine 
have  I  ^sustained  him :  and  what  shall 
I  do  now  unto  thee,  my  son  9 

(38)  And  Esau  said  unto  his  &ther,  Hast 
thou  but  one  blessing,  my  father  P  bless 
me,  even  me  also,  O  my  father.  And 
Esau  lifted  up  his  voice,  'and  wept. 

(^)And  Isaac  his  father  answei^  and 
said  unto  him. 

Behold,  *thy  dwellin£^  shall  be  ^the 
&tne8s  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of 
heaven  from  above ;  ^^^  and  by  thy  sword 
shalt  thou  live,  and  shalt  serve  thy 
brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  when 
thou  shalt  have  the  dominion,  that  thou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck. 

(^)And  Esau  hated  Jacob  bemuse  of 
the  blessing  wherewith  his  father  blessed 


(83)  Isaac  trembled  very  exceedingly. — 
ThiB  was  not  from  mere  yexation  at  having  been  so 
deceived,  and  made  to  give  the  blessing  contrary  to 
his  wishes.  What  Isaac  felt  was  that  ne  had  been 
redsting  Qod,  In  spite  of  the  prophecy  given  to  the 
mother,  and  Esau's  own  irrebgions  character  and 
heathen  marriages,  he  had  determined  to  bestow  on 
him  the  birthright  by  an  act  of  his  own  will ;  and  he 
had  failed.  But  he  persists  no  longer  in  his  sin. 
Acknowledging  the  Divine  pontose,  he  has  no  word 
of  blame  for  Kebekah  and  Jacob,  bnt  confirms  to  him 
the  possession  of  the  birthright,  and  declares,  "  Tea, 
he  shall  be  blessed." 

(36)  Is  not  he  sightly  named  Jacob  P— In 
thus  playing  npon  his  brother's  name,  Esan  has  had 
a  lastmg  revenge ;  for  the  bad  sense  which  he  for  the 
first  time  pat  npon  the  word  Jacob  has  adher^  to  it,  no 
doubt,  because  Jacob's  own  conduct  made  it  only  too 
appropriate.  Its  riff ht  meaning  is  "  one  who  follows 
otose  npon  another's  neels."  (See  Note  on  chap.  xzv.  26.) 

(98)  Hast  thon  bnt  one  blessing?— Only  one 
son  could  inherit  the  spiritual  prerogatives  of  the 
birthright,  and  the  temporal  lordship  which  accomnanied 
it.  And  even  lower  esjrthly  blessings  would  avau  little 
if  Esau's  descendants  were  to  be  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  the  other  brother's  race.  With  some  mitigation,  then, 
of  his  lot  Esau  must  now  be  content. 

(39)  Isaac  his  flAther  an8wered.»Unwillingly, 
and  only  after  repeated  entreaty  and  earnest  ezpostula- 
tion,  and  even  tears,  upon  Esau's  side,  does  Isaac  bring 
himself  to  the  effort  to  lessen  in  any  way  the  painfoi 
conseouences  to  his  favourite  son  of  nis  brother  naving 
robbed  him  of  the  blessing.  Plainly,  he  felt  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  what  was  wrong,  and  was  afraid  lest 
he  should  still  be  found  reosting  God's  will 

Thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fiAtness.— Heb., 
ihy  dwelling  shall  he  of  the  fat  pkteee  of  the  earth, 
(See  Note  on  verse  28.)  But  most  modem  expositors 
consider  that  the  preposition  should  not  be  translated 
"  of,"  butyrom,  that  is  :— 

**  Behold  thy  dwelling  Bhall  be  away  from  the  fat  places  of 

the  earth. 
And  away  from  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above. 
And  by  (Heb..  upon— depending  upon)  thy  sword  thou  shalt 

Uve,*^  &0. 
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By  this  rendering  the  parts  of  the  blessing  agree  to- 
gether. Those  mo  have  fertile  lands  live  l)y  agricul- 
ture, bnt  the  inhabitants  of  sterile  regions  must  look 
to  more  adventurous  enterprises  for  a  living.  So  the 
Swiss,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  long  served  as  mercena- 
ries in  the  armies  of  other  states.  Idumsoa,  though  not 
destitute  of  fruitful  tracts,  and  even  &mous  tap  its 
orchards,  was,  as  a  whole,  sterile  and  unproductive,  and 
the  people  were  restless  and  unquiet  Moreover,  Isaac 
had  already  given  the  corn-land  and  vineyards  to  Jacob 

i verse  37),  and  had  no  second  gift  of  them  in  his  power. 
,t  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  as  the  same  preposi- 
tion is  used  in  verse  28,  it  cannot  have  a  contrary  sense 
in  the  two  blessings.  It  there  follows  a  verb  of  giving, 
and  necessarily  &s  a  nartitive  signification.  Here 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  to  settle  its  meaning,  and  we 
are  left  to  the  general  sense.  Possibly,  Isaac  may  have 
purposely  used  an  ambiguous  word;  but  the  meaning 
as  a  whole  is  clear.  Esau  wna  to  inhabit  a  land  which 
b]r  its  barrenness  would  force  him  to  a  life  of  adventure^ 
imlitary  service,  and  freebooting. 

(^)  when  thon  shalt  have  the  dominion.^ 
This  rendering  of  a  rare  and  difficult  Hebrew  word  is 
scarcely  more  than  a  g^ess  made  by  two  or  three 
ancient  Jewish  commentators.  Its  real  meaning  here, 
and  in  Jer.  ii.  31,  Hosea  xi.  12,  is  to  to88  the  yoke — ^be 
restless  and  unquiet.  The  prophecy  of  Edom's  sub- 
jection to  his  brother  was  Uteralfy  fulfilled,  as  Idumaa 
was  for  ages  a  mere  dependency  npon  Jndah ;  bnt  in 
the  days  first  of  Joram,  and  then  of  Ahaz,  it  re- 
volted, and  recovered  its  freedom.  It  was  again  con- 
quered b^  Hyrcanus,  the  nephew  of  Judas  Maccabssus ; 
nor  ?ras  its  subject  condition  altered  by  the  fact  that 
the  dynasty  of  the  Herods  was  of  Edomite  extiadion. 
In  troubled  times,  then,  it  broke  the  yoke  from  its 
neck;  but  generally  Edom  served  his  brother. 

Jacob  is  sent  away  by  his  Fatheb  and  Motheb 

TO  Haban. 

(^)  The  days  of  mourning  for  my  father 
are  at  hand.— Esau  evidently  expected  that  his 
father's  death  was  near,  and  such  also  was  Isaac's 
own  expectation  (verse  2);  but  he  recovered,  and 
Uyed  for  more  than   half   a  century.     Perhaps  on 
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him:  and  Esau  said  in  his  heart.  The 
days  of  mourning  for  my  father  are  at 
hand;  *then  wul  I  slay  my  brother 
Jacob.  <^>  And  these  words  of  Esau  her 
elder  son  were  told  to  Bebekah:  and 
she  sent  and  called  Jacob  her  younger 
son,  and  said  unto  him.  Behold,  tiiy 
brother  Esau,  as  touching  thee,  doth 
comfort  himself,  pv/rposing  to  kill  thee. 
<^>Now  therefore,  my  son,  obey  my 
Yoice ;  and  arise,  flee  tiiou  to  Laban  my 
brother  to  Haran ;  (^)  and  tarry  with 
him  a  few  days,  until  thy  brother's  fury 
turn  away ;  (^)  until  thy  broliier's  anger 
turn  away  from  thee,  and  he  forget  that 
which  thou  hast  done  to  him:  then  I 
will  send,  and  fetch  thee  from  thence : 
why  should  I  be  depriyed  also  of  you 
both  in  one  day  9 

(^)  And  Bebekah  said  to  Isaac,  *I  am 
weary  of  my  life  because  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Hem :  if  Jacob  take  a  wife  of 
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the  daughters  of  Heth,  such  aa  these 
which  a/re  of  the  daughters  of  the  land, 
what  good  shall  my  life  do  me  9 

CHAPTEB  XXVm.— CDAnd  Isaac 
called  Jacob,  and  blessed  him,  and 
charged  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Thou 
shalt  not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters 
of  Canaan.  (^)  'Arise,  go  to  Padan- 
aram,  to  the  house  of  Bethuel  thy 
mother's  father;  and  take  thee  a  wife 
from  thence  of  the  daughters  of  Laban 
thy  mother's  brother.  <^>  And  God  Al- 
mighty bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruit- 
ful, and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayest 
be  ^a  multituae  of  people;  (^)  and  g^ye 
thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  thee, 
and  to  thy  seed  with  thee ;  Ihat  thou 
mayest  inherit  the  land  'wherein  thou 
art  a  stranger,  which  God  gaye  unto 
Abraham.  <^>  And  Isaac  sent  away 
Jacob:    and  he  went   to  Padan-aram 


this  aocoimt  another  tranalation  has  been  suggested, 
namely,  "  Days  of  monminfl^  for  my  father  are  at  hand : 
for  I  ?nll  siky  Jacob."  Sat  there  is  no  support  for 
this  in  the  Hebrew,  and  it  represents  Esan  as  utterly 
inhuman ;  whereas,  with  all  his  fiuilts,  he  had  a  warm, 
loving  heart.  Chap,  xxviii.  ought  to  have  begun  here, 
as  the  break  at  the  end  of  verse  46  is  very  injurious  to 
the  meaning. 

(«>  These  words  of  Esau.— Though  spoken  "  in 
his  heart,"  Esau  had  evidently  made  no  secret  of  his 
evil  purpose,  and  BebebJi  therefore  determines  to  send 
Jacob  to  her  father's  house,  not  merely  for  safety,  but 
that  he  might  take  a  wife  from  among  nis  own  kindred. 
He  was  now  formally  acknowledged  as  the  heir  of  the 
birthriffht  and  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  and 
must  therefore  conform  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  his 
own  father's  case,  and  marry  into  the  family  of  Nahor. 
**  She  sends,  therefore,  and  calls  him  "  to  her  tent,  and 
takes  secret  counsel  with  him;  and  Jacob  consents 
to  take  this  distant  journey.  Thus  the  separation  of 
mother  and  son,  and  long  and  painful  travel,  are  the 
immediate  result  of  their  scheming. 

(M)  A  few  days.— Like  Esau  (verse  41),  Bebekah 
expected  that  Isaac's  end  was  near.  BeaUy  Jacob  was 
absent  for  forty  years,  and  while  Isaac  fived  to  see 
him  return,  Bebekah  saw  him  again  no  more.  Yet 
this  ?ras  better  than  for  Esau  to  slay  hinu  and  then,  like 
another  Cain,  to  be  banished  far  away. 

(^)  Bebekah  said  to  Isaac.— With  this  begins 
a  new  act.  In  the  previous  five  verses  we  had  the 
general  results  of  Bebekah's  guile :  we  have  now  the 
special  consequence  of  Jacob's  departure  for  Haran. 
Upon  Bebekah's  communication  to  Isaac  follows  his  de- 
cision in  the  next  chapter.  In  the  Hebrew  there  is  no 
break  from  the  beginning  of  chap,  xzvii.  to  the  end  of 
verse  9  of  chap,  xzviii. 


U)  Isaac  called  Jacob  .  .  .  .—Though  Bebekah's 
primary  motive  was  her  concern  for  Jacob's  safety,  yet 
we  must  not  imagine  that  his  marriage  was  a  mere  pre- 
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text.  On  the  contrarv,  now  that  he  was  acknowledged 
as  the  firstborn,  both  he  and  she  would  have  been 
abandoning  lus  high  position  had  they  not  arranged  for 
the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  in  this  respect.  What  is 
remarkable  is  the  frankness  of  Isaac's  conduct.  There 
is  no  attempt  to  substitute  Esau  for  Jacob,  nor  to  lessen 
the  privileges  of  the  latter,  but  with  hearty  cheerfulness 
he  blesses  the  younger  son,  and  confirms  him  in  tiie 
possession  of  the  whole  Abrahamio  blessing. 

(2)  Fadan-aram.— See  Note  on  chap.  xxv.  20. 
Throughout  this  verse  Isaac  shows  a  much  more  inti- 
mate acauaintance  with  the  family  at  Haran  than  was 
possessed  by  Abraham.  (Gomp.  chap.  xxiv.  4.)  And 
though  we  gather  from  verse  5  that  Bethuel  was  now 
dead,  yet  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  person  of  more  im- 
portance than  is  supposed  by  the  Babbins,  who  ascribe 
to  his  feebleness  or  death  the  prominent  jMurt  taken  by 
Laban  in  his  sister^s  marriage.  It  was  this  greater  know- 
ledge which  made  Isaac  send  Jacob  in  person,  and  not 
a  £puty.  With  a  few  trusty  attendants  he  would 
journey  till  he  reached  the  usual  caravan  route  which 
led  through  Damascus  to  Haran,  and  would  then  attach 
himself  to  some  trading  company  for  escort  and  society. 

(3)  Gk>d  Almighty.— Heb.,  El  8haddai.  As  it 
was  Isaac's  purpose  in  this  blessioK  to  confirm  Jacob  in 
the  possession  of  the  promises  mayde  to  Abraham,  he  is 
careful  to  use  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by  Gtod  in  the 
covenant  whereby  the  land  of  Canaan  was  given  to  his 
seed,  and  of  which  the  sacrament  of  circumcision  was 
the  seaL    (See  chap.  xviL  1.) 

A  multitude  of  people.— Heb.,  a  congregation 
of  peoples.  This  is  not  the  word  used  in  chap.  xvii.  4, 
but  one  that  signifies  an  assembly,  especiaUy  one  sum- 
moned for  reliKious  purposes.  iJke  the  Greek  word 
for  church,  ecelesia,  it  comes  from  a  root  signifying  "  to 
convoke."  It  subsequently  became  the  regular  phrase 
for  "the  congregation  of  Israel"  (Lev.  xvL  17),  and 
implies  even  nere  that  the  nations  descended  from 
Jacob  would  have  a  religious  significance. 

(S)  Jacob's  and  Esau's  mother.— This  insertion 
of  particidMS  already  well  known  is  in  exact  accord- 
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Tinto  Laban,  son  of  Bethuel  the  Syrian, 
the  brother  of  Bebekah,  Jacob's  and 
Esau's  mother. 

(6)  When  Esau  saw  that  Isaac  had 
blessed  Jacob,  and  sent  him  away  to 
Padan-aram,  to  take  him  a  wife  from 
thence ;  and  that  as  he  blessed  him  he 
gave  >^iTn  a  charge,  saying,  Thou  shalt 
not  take  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of 
Canaan ;  (^>  and  that  Jacob  oueyed  his 
father  and  his  mother,  and  was  gone  to 
Padan-aram ;  ^^^  and  Esau  seeing  that 
the  daughters  of  Canaan  ^pleased  not 
Isaac   his   father ;    (^)  then  went  Esau 
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unto  Ishmael,  and  took  unto  the  wives 
which  he  had  Mahalath  the  daughter  of 
Ishmael  Abraham's  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife. 

(10)  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer- 
sheba,  and  went  toward  'Haran.  (ii>And 
he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and  tar- 
ried mere  all  night,  because  the  sun  was 
set ;  and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that 
place,  and  put  them  for  his  pillows,  and 
lay  down  in  that  nlace  to  sleep.  (i^>  And 
he  di^amed,  and  oehold  a  ladder  set  up 
on  the  earth,  and  tiie  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven :   and  behold  the  angels  of 


ance  with  the  Oriental  maimer  of  writing,  which,  more- 
over, is  very  careful  in  impressing  all  matters  of 
family  relation  on  the  mind.  (Gomp.  chap.  zxv.  12.)  It 
is  worthy  of  notice  that  as  Jacob  nas  now  been  con- 
firmed in  the  possession  of  the  birthright  by  the  father 
as  well  as  by  tne  mother,  his  name  is  ^aoed  first. 

EsATJ  Mabbies  ▲  Datjohteb  of  Ishmael. 

(6)  When  Esau. — The  solemn  transfer  of  the 
birthright  to  Jacob,  and  Isaac's  complete  assent 
thereto,  mnst  have  been  the  cause  of  no  bttle  grief  to 
Esan,  and  evidoitly  it  made  him  fed  that  ne  had 
g^reatly  contributed  to  this  result  by  his  own  illegiti- 
mate marriages.  When,  then,  he  sees  Jaoobtsent  awav 
to  obtain  a  wHe,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  established 
by  Abraham,  he  determines  also  to  conform  to  it,  and 
marries  a  daughter  of  IshmaeL  She  is  called  Bashe. 
math  in  chap  xxxvi.  3,  and  described  in  both  pbces  as 
''the  sister  of  Nebaioth,"  in  order  to  show  that  as 
Nebajoth  'Hhe  firstborn"  (chap.  xzv.  13)  was  nn- 
doubtedly  the  son  of  Ishmael  by  his  first  wife,  "  whom 
Hagar  took  for  him  ont  ol  the  land  of  Egypt "  (chap, 
xxi.  21),  so  also  Mahalath  shared  in  this  precedence, 
and  was  not  the  daughter  of  any  of  lahmael's  sub* 
sequent  wives,  or  of  a  concubine. 

Jacob's  Dbeam. 

(10)  And  Jaoob.—Though  this  histoiy  is  called  the 
TdldSth  Isciac,  yet  it  is  really  the  history  of  Jacob,  just 
as  the  TSldSik  Terah  was  the  history  of  AbraJuun,  and 
the  Tdldoth  Jacob,  b^^inning  at-  diap.  xzxviL  2,  is  the 
history  of  Joseph.  Up  to  tiiis  time  all  had  been  pre- 
paration, but  now  at  length  Jacob  is  confirmed  in  the 
possession  of  the  birthright,  and  made  the  heir  of  the 
Abrahamic  blessing;  ai^  henceforward  his  fortunes 
solely  occupy  the  inspired  narrator,  though  Isaac  had 
still  six^-three  years  to  live.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xi.  27.) 

(u)  He  lighted  upon  a  certain  place.— Heb., 
he  lighted  upon  the  place.  The  article  probably  ng- 
nifies  that  it  was  the  place  appointed  for  tne  revelation, 
though  Hffhted  upon  by  JacoD  by  chuice.  As  it  lay 
twelve  mues  north  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  Jacob  had  already  been  at  least  four  days  on 
the  route  (see  Note  on  chap.  xxii.  4);  and  though  we  are 
not  to  snoppose  that  Isaac  would  send  away  the  son  who 
was  heir  of  the  blessing  without  a  few  trusty  serrants 
(nor  does  the  eroression  in  chap,  zxzii.  10  require  it), 
jet  Jacob  woulanone  the  less  feel  ibe  solemnity  of  the 
journey,  and  the  difficulties  whidi  surrounded  him. 
Well  ma^  he  have  asked  whether  El  Shaddai  would 
confirm  mm  in  the  possession  of  that  which  he  had  de- 


filed by  fraud  and  cunning.  And  thus,  meditating  mnch 
and  pntyinK  much,  he  had  in  those  four  days  drawn 
near  to  God,  and  is  at  last  accepted.  The  interest  in 
Jacob's  life  Hes  in  the  mdual  improvement  and  pro- 
gress of  his  character.  iLeligion  was  always  a  reality 
with  him;  butatfirst  itwasof  alowtype,anamarredby 
duplicity  and  earthly  scheming.  His  sdiemes  sncceea, 
but  bring  with  them  sorrow  and  trial ;  and  trial  purifies 
him,  and  gradnallyiie  advances  into  a  region  of  unselfish 
and  holy  piety.  Though  to  the  last  he  was  a  man  saga- 
cious, ana  full  of  expedients,  yet  the  nobler  part  of  ms 
character  finally  haa  the  supremacy. 

He  took  of  the  stones  •  .  •  • — ^Heb.,  he  took 
one  of  the  atones  of  the  place,  and  put  it  as  his  holster, 
Jewish  commentators  identify  the  place  with  Mount 
Moriah,  and  say  that  the  stone  which  Jacob  placed 
under  his  head  was  one  of  those  which  had  formed  the 
altar  upon  which  Isaac  had  been  bound  for  sacrifice. 
The  name  Beth-el  sig^nified,  they  add,  the  temple,  and  as 
maMm — ^plaoe — is  t&ice  used  m  this  verse,  it  mysteri. 
ously  foreshadowed  the  three  temples^-Solomon  s,  Ze- 
rubbabel's,and  Herod's — ^which  suecessivdy  occupied  the 
site.  More  probably  Beth-d  was  really  the  ^wn  of 
that  name,  and  these  explanations  are  allegorical  rather 
than  enository. 

(12)  Behold  a  ladder  •  •  •  .—-Isaac  had  con- 
firmed Jacob  in  the  possession  of  the  blessmg  before  he 
started  on  his  long  joumev,  bnt  it  was  necessary  that 
he  diould  also  have  the  Divine  ratification  of  ms  ap- 
pointment; for  the  chief  priyilege  was  the  covenant 
with  God  previously  connrmed  to  Isaac,  his  father 
(diap.  xvii.  19—21).  Day  after  day,  then,  he  travels  f or- 
waro,  anxious  and  oppressed,  f eelmg  as  he  went  farther 
from  his  home  the  responsibilities  attendant  upon  that 
birthright  which  he  had  coveted  so  eagerly.  His  lot 
was  now  a  repetition  of  that  of  Abraham ;  out  he  had 
travelled  from  Haran  with  a  noble  following,  and  by  ex- 
press command.  Jacob  had  at  most  but  a  few  attend- 
ants, and  no  voice  from  God  had  ever  as  yet  reached 
him.  But  faith  in  Him  was  growing  strong,  and  the 
Divine  ratification  to  him  of  uie  Abrahamic  covenant 
was  at  length  vouchsafed.  In  his  sleep  he  sees  a  ladder, 
or  staircase,  rising  from  the  ground  at  his  side,  and 
reaching  up  to  heaven.  It  tells  him  that  heaven  and 
earth  are  united,  and  that  there  is  a  way  from  one  to 
the  other.  Upon  these  stairs  "  messengers  of  Elohim 
are  asoending  and  descending,"  carrying  up  to  God 
men's  prayers,  and  the  tale  of  their  wants  ana  sorrows, 
of  ihsit  faith  and  hope  and  trust ;  and  bringing  down  to 
them  help  and  comfort  and  blessing.  At  the  head  of 
the  ladder  Jehovah  himself  stands.  The  word  is  that 
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God  ascending  and  descending  on  it. 
Ci3)'And,  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it, 
and  said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abra- 
ham thy  father,  and  the  Grod  of  Isaac : 
the  land  whereon  thon  liest,  to  thee  will 
I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed ;  (^*)  and  thy 
seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  thou  shalt  ^spread  abroad  ^to  the 
west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south :  and  in  thee  and  ^in 
thy  seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the 
eajrth  be  blessed.  ^^  And,  behold,  I  am 
with  thee,  and  will  keep  thee  in  all 
pUbces  whither  thou  goest,  and  will  bring 
thee  again  into  this  land ;  for  I  will  not 
leave  mee,  until  I  have  done  that  which 
I  have  spoken  to  thee  of. 

(^^)  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep, 
and  he  said.  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this 
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place ;  and  I  knew  it  not.  W  And  he 
was  afraid,  and  said.  How  dreadful  is 
this  place !  this  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of 
heaven. 

^^And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  took  the  stone  that  he 
had  put /or  his  pillows,  and  set  it  up  for 
a  pillar,  and  poured  oil  upon  the  top  of 
it.  <^)And  he  called  the  name  of  that 
place  ^Beth-el :  but  the  name  of  that 
city  was  called  Luz  at  the  first.  C20)^j;j^ 
Jacob  vowed  a  vow,  saying.  If  God  wiU 
be  with  me,  and  will  keep  me  in  this 
way  that  I  go,  and  will  give  me  bread  to 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on,  (^)  so  that 
I  come  again  to  my  father^s  house  in 
peace ;  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my  God : 
^^)  and  this  stone,  which  I  have  set /or  a 


nfied  in  chap.  xxiv.  13,  and  sigfnifies  that  the  Deity  ires 
not  there  accidentally,  but  that  He  holds  there  His  per- 
manent station.  Finally,  Jehoyah  from  His  heavenly 
post  confirms  to  Jacob  all  the  promises  made  from 
the  time  when  Abraham  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and 
assnres  him  of  His  constant  presence  and  protection. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  each  of  the  three  stages 
in  the  dream  nas  emphasis  given  to  it  by  the  word 
behold,  and  that  this  rises  to  a  climax  at  the  third 
repetition,  when  the  covenant  God  is  seen  stationed 
at  the  head  of  this  pathway  between  earth  and  heaven. 
Bat  besides  this,  the  value  of  Jacob  in  Jehovah's  sight 
arises  now  from  his  being  the  appointed  ancestor  of  the 
Messiah,  in  whom  idl  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be 
blessed  (verse  14).  Christ,  too,  is  the  Way  symbolised  by 
this  ladder  (John  xiv.  6),  and  the  bridge  of  union  be- 
tween the  material  and  the  spiritual  world  (1  Tim.  ii.  5). 
Our  Lord,  accordingly.  Himself  claims  that  "  the  angels 
of  God  ascend  and  descend  upon  Him  "  (John  i.  51). 

(IS)  Surely  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  in  this  place. 
— Jacob  was  not  unaware  of  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity:  what  astonished  him  was  that  Jehovah  should 
thus  reveal  Himself  &r  awav  from  the  shrines  where 
He  was  worshipped.  Bebekan  had  gone  to  one  of  these 
to  inq^uire  of  Jehovah  (chap.  zxv.  W),  and  probably  to 
a  shrme  in  the  veiy  neighbourhood  of  the  place  where 
Jacob  was  sleeping  (chap.  xii.  8).  But  first  Abraham, 
and  then  Isaac,  nad  for  so  long  made  Beer-sheba 
their  home,  that  Jacob  probablv  knew  little  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  and  felt  himself  far  away 
from  all  the  religious  associations  of  his  youth,  and 
from  that  ''presence  of  Jehovah"  which  in  antedi- 
luvian times  had  also  been  supposed  to  be  confined  to 
certain  localities  (chap.  iv.  16).  But  one  great  object 
of  the  dream  was  to  show  that  Jehovah  watches  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  that  messengers  to  and  fro  come 
from  Him  and  return  unto  Him. 

07)  How  dreadftd.— The  manifestation  of  God 
must  always  inspire  awe  and  dread,  but  not  fear :  for 
where  He  reveals  Himself,  there  is  "the  gate  of 
heaven  " — the  appointed  entrance  for  prayer  now,  and 
for  admission  to  tne  glorified  life  hereafter. 

(18)  Jaoob  .  .  .  took  the  stone  .  .  .  and  set  it 
up  for  a  pillar. — ^In  so  doing,  Jacob's  object  was  to 
mark  the  spot  where  so  importimt  a  commumcation  had 


been  made  to  him.  But  besides  its  use  as  a  memorial, 
it  would  enable  him  to  identify  the  place  upon  his 
return,  and  pay  there  his  vows.  And  as  oil  was  the 
symbol  of  the  dedication  of  a  thing  to  holy  uces,  he 
pours  oil  upon  the  top  of  it. 

i^)  Beth-el  .  .  .  Luz.-<In  Josh.  xvi.  1,  2,  we  find 
that  Luz  and  Beth-el  were  distinct  places,  though  near 
one  another ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  present  passage. 
For  plainlv,  Jacob  and  his  attendants  did  not  go  inside 
the  city,  but  slept  on  the  open  ground ;  and  as  they 
would  carry  their  provisions  with  them,  they  would 
need  no  supplies  from  its  Ganaanite  inhabitants.  Pro- 
bably at  the  time  of  Joshua's  conquest  Beth-el  was  rather 
a  h(uy  place  than  a  town,  and  when  Ephraim  seized 
upon  Luz  and  put  the  people  to  the  sword  (Judges  i. 
23 — 25),  the  victors  transferred  the  name  of  Beth-el  to 
it.  Thus  the  spot  where  Jacob  slept  would  not  be 
the  town  of  Beth-el,  but  some  place  a  mile  or  two 
away  from  it. 

(2&^)  ipi^ej^  gi^a,ii  ^Q  j^^  (Jehovah)  be  my 

God-— This  is  a  false  translation,  and  gives  a  wrong 
sense.  Jacob,  in  his  vow,  which  implies  no  doubt  on  his 
part,  but  is  his  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  covenant, 
says :  "  If  Elohim  will  be  with  me,  and  will  protect  me 
on  this  journey  that  I  go,  and  will  g^ve  me  bread  to  eat 
and  clotmng  to  wear,  and  if  I  come  again  in  peace  to 
my  fatiier's  house,  and  Jehovah  will  be  my  Elohim,  then 
this  stone  which  I  have  set  up  as  a  pillar  shaU  be  Beth- 
Elohim ;  and  of  all  that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
pay  thee  tithes."  Verses  20  and  21  are  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  mercies  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  recipient, 
while  in  verse  22  Jacob  states  what  shall  be  his  vow 
of  ffratitude. 

But  what  was  a  Beth-Elohim  P  It  has  been  supposed 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  cromlech,  set  up  to  be  itself  an 
object  of  adoration.  Attention  has  also  been  called  te 
the  Baitylia,  or  stones  "  possessed  of  a  soul,"  which  the 
Phoenicians  are  said  by  Eusebius  (Praep,  Evang.  i. 
10)  to  have  worshipped;  and  it  has  bc^  thought, 
with  some  probabihty,  that  the  word  is  a  corrupt 
form  of  the  Hebrew  Beth-Elohim.  These  Baitylia, 
however,  were  meteoric  stenes,  and  their  sanctity 
arose  from  their  having  fallen  from  heaven.  Stenes, 
moreover,  set  up  at  first  simply  as  memorials  may 
in  time  have  been  worshipped,  and  hence  the  pro- 
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pillar,  shall  be  Gk)d's  house :  and  of  all  ^^'^^ «^  «• 
that  thou  shalt  give  me  I  will  surely 
give  the  tenth  unto  thee. 

CHAPTEE  XXIX.— (1)  Then  Jacob 
^went  on  his  journey,  and  came  into  the 
land  of  the  ^people  of  the  east.  <^>  And 
he  looked,  and  behold  a  well  in  the  field, 
and,  lo,  there  were  three  flocks  of  sheep 
lying  by  it ;  for  out  of  that  well  they 
watered  the  flocis :  and  a  great  stone 
was  upon  the  well's  mouw.  <*^  And 
thither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered: 
and  tibey  rolled  the  stone  from  the  well's 
mouth,  and  watered  the  sheep,  and  put 
the  stone  again  upon  the  well's  mouth 
in  his  place.  ^^)  And  Jacob  said  unto 
them.  My  brethren,  whence  be  ye  9  And 
they  saia.  Of  Haran  a/re  we.  ^^  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Enow  ye  Laban  the  son 
of  NahorP    And  tiiey  said.  We  know 
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him.  ^^)  And  he  said  unto  them,  ^Is  he 
wellP  And  they  said,  He  is  well:  and, 
behold,  Bachel  his  daughter  cometh 
with  the  sheep.  ^^^  And  he  said,  Lo,  ^it 
is  yet  high  day,  neither  is  it  time  that 
ihe  cattle  should  be  gathered  together : 
water  ye  the  sheep,  and  go  and  feed 
them,  ^^)  And  they  said.  We  cannot^ 
until  all  the  flocks  be  gathered  together, 
and  tiU  they  roll  the  stone  from  the 
well's  mouth ;  then  we  water  the  sheep. 
(^)  And  while  he  yet  spake  with  them, 
Bachel  came  with  her  father's  sheep: 
for  she  kept  them.  (^^)And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Jacob  saw  Bachel  the  daugh- 
ter of  Laban  his  mother's  brother,  and 
the  sheep  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother, 
that  Jacob  went  near,  and  rolled  the 
stone  from  the  well's  mouth,  and  watered 
the  flock  of  Laban  his  mother's  brother. 
(11)  And  Jacob  kissed  Bachel,  and  lifted 


hibition  in  Lev.  zxyL  1,  Dent.  xvi.  22;  but*  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  such  idolafcrons  tendency  here.  Jacob 
apparently  meant  by  a  Beth-Elohim  a  place  where 
prater  and  offermffs  woold  be  acceptable,  because  God 
had  manifested  IBumself  there ;  ana  His  tow  signified 
that  if,  preserved  by  Jehovah's  care,  he  was  permitted 
to  visit  the  place  asain,  he  wonld  consecrate  it  to 
Jehovah's  service,  and  spend  there  in  sacrifice,  or  in 
some  other  way  to  His  nononr,  the  tithe  of  whatever 
property  he  might  haye  acquired. 


Mabbiaob  of  Jacob  with  Lsah  and  Rachel. 

0)  Jacob  went  on  his  journey.— Heb.,  Jacob 
lifted  up  his  /eei,  that  is,  hastened  forward.  Con- 
firmed  m  the  possession  of  the  birthright  by  God  as 
well  as  man,  and  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  the 
Divine  presence,  and  of  a  safe  retnm  home,  he  casts  no 
wistful  glances  back,  but  porsnes  his  journey  under  the 
inspiriting  influence  of  hope. 

The  people  of  the  East^—Usnally  the  Arabians 
are  designated  hj  this  phrase,  but  it  here  signifies  the 
tribes  who  inhabited  northern  Mesopotamia. 

W  Behold  a  well  in  the  field*— This  was  not 
the  well  whence  Bebekah  drew  the  water;  for  it  was  in 
the  field,  the  open  pasture  gpx>und,  whereas  Bebekah's 
weQ  was  just  outsioe  the  city  (chap.  xxiy.  11),  and  she 
obtained  the  water  by  going  down  the  steps  which  led 
to  it  (ibid,  16). 

A  great  stone  wae  upon  the  well's  mouth.— 
The  region  round  Haran,  though  fertile,  is  yery  dry, 
and  the  chief  use  of  the  stone  vras  to  preyent  the  well 
from  being  choked  with  sand.  As  the  proper  transla- 
tion is  tne  stone  upon  the  welVs  mouth  was  great,  it 
would  also  serve  to  preyent  the  well  from  being  used, 
except  at  fixed  times;  for  it  probably  required  the 
stren^h  of  two  or  three  men  (comp.  Kobinson,  Bihh 
Bes,  li.  180)  to  remoye  it ;  nor  does  the  language  of 
yerse  10  necessarily  imply  that  Jacob  rolled  it  away 
without  the  aid  of  others.  Besides  this,  the  stone  may 
have  mailed  that  the  well  was  private  property :  for,  as 
we  have  seen  in  the  account  of  the  covenants  of  Abraham 
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and  Isaac  with  Abimelech,  no  possession  was  more 
valued  than  that  of  wells.  And  as  we  find  the  shep- 
herds all  waiting  for  Bachel,  and  that  immediately  on 
her  arriyal  the  stone  is  rolled  away,  and  her  sneep 
watered  first,  while  the  rest,  though  they  had  been 
there  long  before  her,  yet  haye  to  bide  their  time  till  her 
wants  are  supplied,  it  is  probable  that  lAban  had  at 
least  a  first  claim  upon  its  enjoyment.  No  sudi 
courtesy  was  shown  to  the  daughters  of  Jethro  (Exod. 
iil7). 

(5)  Laban  the  son  of  Nahor.— Laban  was  really 
the  son  of  Betimel  and  grandson  of  Nahor ;  but  Nahor 
was  the  founder  of  the  family,  as  being  the  original 
immigrant  from  IJr,  who  came  to  supply  Abraham's 
place  on  his  departure. 

(7)  Neither  is  it  time  that  the  cattle  should 
be  gathered  together.— Bather,  neither  is  it  time 
for  folding  the  catHe,  As  there  were  still  seyeral 
hours  of  daylight,  Jacob  is  suiprised  that  they  do  not 
immediately  upon  their  arriyal  give  the  sheep  water,  and 
drive  them  back  to  the  pasture.  But  if  the  well  be- 
longed to  Laban,  their  reason  for  waiting  till  Bachel 
came  is  plain. 

(8)  And  till  they  roll  the  stone  •  .  .—More 
correctly,  then  they  roU  the  stone  front  the  weWs 
mouth,  and  we  water  the  sheep.  As  soon  as  the  flocks 
were  all  collected  round  the  well  the  stone  is  removed, 
and  all  in  their  turn  give  their  sheep  water. 

W  Baohel  came  with  her  ntther's  sheep.— 
Comp.  Exod.  ii.  16;  and  so  in  modem  times  Mr. 
Mdan  saw  **  the  sheik's  daughter,  the  beautiful  and 
well-favoured  Ladheef eh,  drive  her  flock  of  fine  patri- 
archal sheep  "  to  a  well  for  water  in  this  very  region 
(Philosophy  or  Truth,  p.  95).  As  forty  years  at  least 
elapsed  between  this  meeting  of  Jacob  and  Bachel  and 
the  birth  of  Benjamin,  she  must  have  been  a  mere  chUd 
at  this  time. 

(10)  Laban  his  mother's  brother.— The  three- 
fold repetition  of  these  words  has  no  other  reason  than 
that  g^ven  in  the  Note  on  chap,  xxviii.  5. 

(11)  Jacob  kissed  Bachel  .  .  .  and  wept.— 
Jacob  first  made  himself  useful  to  Bachel,  and  then 
discloses  to  her  who  he  is,  claims  her  as  a  cousin,  and 
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np  his  voice,  and  wept.  ^>Aiid  Jarcob 
told  Bachel  that  he  was  her  father's 
brother,  and  that  he  ti;a«  Bebekah's  son: 
and  she  ran  and  told  her  father.  (^)And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Laban  heard  the 
^tidings  of  Jacob  his  sister's  son,  that 
he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  embraced  him, 
and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
honse.  And  he  told  Laban  all  these 
things.  (^^)And  Laban  said  to  him, 
Surely  thou  art  mj  bone  and  my  flesh. 
And  ne  abode  with  him  'the  space  of  a 
month. 

(^)And  Laban  said  unto  Jacob,  Be- 
cause thou  a/rt  mj  brother,  shouldest 
thou  therefore  serve  me  for  nought? 
tell  me,  what  shall  thj  wages  he  f  (^^^^d 
Laban  had  two  daughters :  the  name  of 
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the  elder  was  Leah,  and  the  name  of  the 
joimger  was  Bachel.  ^^'^  Leah  was  ten- 
der eyed ;  but  Bachel  was  beautiful  and 
well  favoured.  <^®>And  Jacob  loved  Ba- 
chel ;  and  said,  I  will  serve  thee  seven 
years  for  Bachel  thy  younger  daughter. 
(i^)And  Laban  said.  It  is  better  that 
I  give  her  to  thee,  than  that  I  should 
give  her  to  another  man :  abide  with 
me.  <^)And  Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  Bachel;  and  they  seemed  unto 
him  but  a  few  days,  for  the  love  he  had 
to  her. 

^^)And  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Give 
me  my  wife,  for  my  days  are  fulfilled, 
that  1  may  go  in  unto  her.  ^^)And  La- 
ban CT»thered  together  all  the  men  of 
the  pliEtce,  and  made  a  feast.    (^)  And  it 


kissee  her.  Then,  oyercome  with  joy  at  this  happy 
termination  of  his  long  jonmey,  and  at  finding  himself 
among  relatives,  he  can  restrain  his  feelings  no  longer, 
bnt  bursts  into  tears.  In  this  ontbnrst  of  emotion 
we  see  the  commencement  of  his  lifelong  affection 
for  the  beautiful  child  whom  he  thus  opportnndy 
met. 

(12)  Her  flEkther's  brother.— Beally  his  nephew; 
but  terms  of  relationship  are  used  in  a  very  indefinite 
way  in  Hebrew.    (Oomp.  verses  5, 15,  chap.  xiii.  8,  &c.) 

0^)  Laban . . .  ran  to  meet  him,  ana  embraced 
him. — Bachel  told  her  father,  because  it  was  a  matter 
simply  of  the  hospitable  reception  of  a  relatiye,  and 
not  such  news  as  Itebekah  had  run  to  teU  those  of  her 
mother's  house.  And  to  Laban  the  tidinffs  must  have 
been  most  welcome,  as  he  called  to  mind  now,  seventy- 
seyen  years  ago,  he  had  seen  his  dear  sister  deput  to 
marry  the  son  of  the  distant  sheik.  It  seems  strange, 
however,  that  the  daughters  of  this  old  man  should  oe 
so  young.  Either  they  must  have  been  the  children 
of  a  wife  of  his  old  age,  or  his  granddaughters,  but 
regarded  as  his  own  because  their  fattier  was  dead. 
As  Laban's  sons  are  not  mentioned  till  chap.  xxxi.  1, 
probably  on  account  of  their  youth,  the  former  is  the 
more  probable  explanation. 

(M)  The  space  of  a  month.— Heb.,  a  month  of 
days,  that  is,  a  full  month. 

(15)  What  shall  thy  wages  be  P— As  Jacob  had 

5iyen  upon  his  arrival  a  full  account  of  himself  (verse 
3),  Laban  probably  expected  the  very  answer  he  re- 
ceived ;  nevertheless,  the  proposal  was  fair  and  upright. 
Doubtless  he  had  seen,  during  Jacob's  stay  of  a  month, 
that  his  services  would  be  very  valuable. 

(17)  Leah  was  tender  eyed.— Leah,  whose  name 
signifies  langtuyr,  weariness,  had  dull  bleared  eyes. 
Probably  she  suffered,  as  so  many  do  in  that  hot  sandy 
region,  from  some  form  of  ophthalmia.  Rachel  (Heb., 
the  ewe)  was,  on  the  contrary,  "beautiful  and  well 
favoured "  (Heb.,  beautiful  in  form  and  heautiful  in 
look),  Leah's  bleared  ejea  would  be  regarded  in  the 
East  as  a  great  defect,  just  as  bright  eyes  were  much 
admired.  (See  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  where  David  is  described 
SB  fair  of  eyes.)  Yet  it  was  not  Rachel,  with  her  fair 
face  and  well-proportioned  figure,  and  her  husband's 
lastiiu^  love,  that  was  the  mother  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  l&ssiah,  but  the  weary-eyed  Leah. 


(18)  I  will  serve  thee  seven  years  for  Bachel 
thy  younger  daughter.— Heb.,  thy  daughter,  the 
little  one,  just  as  Leah,  in  verse  16,  is  called  the  areai 
one,  (See  Note  on  chap.  ix.  24.)  So  in  chap.  xliv.  20,  the 
j^rase  "the  little  one"  simply  means  the  youngest. 
Wives  had  to  be  purchased  in  the  East  (chap.  xxiv.  53), 
and  as  Jacob  haia  brought  no  rich  presents,  such  as 
Abraham  had  sent  when  seeking  a  wife  for  his  son,  he 
had  only  his  personal  services  to  offer.  As  the  sale 
was  usually  veiled  in  true  Oriental  fashion  under  the 
specious  form  of  freewill  gifts,  we  shall  find  that  both 
Leah  and  Rachel  are  o&nded  at  being  thus  openly 
bartered  by  Laban. 

(19)  It  is  better  that  I  give  her  to  thee.— It  is 
still  the  custom  among  the  Arabs  to  prefer  a  relative 
as  the  husband  of  a  daughter,  and  on  giving  a  moderate 
dowry  the  elder  cousins  can  claim  the  elder  daughters 
in  marriage,  and  the  younger  the  younger.  Thus 
Jacob,  as  the  second  son,  had  a  claim  upon  Rachel. 
The  Rabbins  even  say  that  Leah's  eyes  were  weak  from 
weepinfif,  because  Esau  had  not  come  to  many  her. 
This  absurd  idea  bears  witness,  nevertheless,  to  the 
custom  of  ^e  intermarriage  of  cousins  being  an  estab- 
lished rule,  and  gives  a  reason  for  Laban's  acceptance 
of  Jacob  as  the  husband  of  his  younger  chilct.  As 
Jacob  offered  seven  years'  service  for  Rachel,  and  gave 
a  second  seven  years  service  for  her  after  he  had  been 
tricked  into  tabng  Leah,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
length  of  time  was  not  unreasonable. 

m  They  seemed  unto  him  bnt  a  few  days. 
— Jacob  was  at  least  fifty-seven  jrears  of  age,  but  the 
late  marriages  hitherto  of  the  patriarchs  show  that  they 
only  slowly  arrived  at  manhood.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised, then,  at  the  warmth  of  his  affection,  nor  was  it 
a  passing  emotion,  but  lasted  all  his  life  through.  This, 
however,  is  the  last  of  these  late  marriages ;  for  Jacob's 
sons  married  when  young. 

(21)  My  days  are  fnlnlled.— That  is,  the  appointed 
time  of  service  is  completed.  It  was  undeniably  at 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  that  the  marriage  took 
place. 

(23)  He  took  Leah  his  daughter.— As  the  bride 
is  taken  to  the  brideg^room's  house  closely  veiled  (see 
Note  on  chap.  xxiv.  65),  and  as  probably  there  was 
some  similarity  in  voice  and  form  between  the  two 
sistm,  this  deception  was  quite  easy.    But  Leah  must 
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came  to  pass  in  the  eyening,  that  he  took 
Leah  his  daughter,  and  brought  her  to 
him ;  and  he  went  in  unto  her.  (^)And 
Laban  ^ave  unto  his  daughter  Leah 
Zilpah  his  maid/or  an  handmaid.  ^^^And 
it  came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning,  be- 
hold, it  woA  Leaii :  and  he  said  to  Laban, 
What  is  this  thou  hast  done  unto  me  P 
did  not  I  serve  with  thee  for  Bachel  P 
wherefore  then  hast  thou  beguiled  me  P 
WAnd  Laban  said,  It  must  not  be  so 
done  in  our  ^  country,  to  give  the  younger 
before  the  firstborn,  ^^r)  Fulfil  her  week, 
and  we  wiU  give  thee  this  also  for  the 
service  which  thou  shalt  serve  with  me 
yet  seven  other  years.  t^And  Jacob 
did  so,  and  fulfilled  her  week :  and  he 
gave  him  Bachel  his  daughter  to  wife 
also.  <^>And  Laban  gave  to  Bachel 
his  daughter  Bilhah  his  handmaid  to  be 
her  maid.     (^)  And  he  went  in  also  unto 
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Bachel,  and  he  loved  also  Bachel  more 
than  Leah,  and  served  with  him  yet 
seven  other  years. 

(81)  And  when  the  Lobd  saw  that  Leah 
was  hated,  he  opened  her  womb :  but 
Bachel  was  barren.  WAnd  Leah  con- 
ceived, and  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
his  name  'Beuben :  for  she  said.  Surely 
the  Lobd  hath  looked  upon  my  afflic- 
tion; now  therefore  my  husband  veill 
love  me.  ^®)And  she  conceived  again, 
and  bare  a  son ;  and  said.  Because  the 
Lobd  hath  heard  that  I  was  hated,  he 
hath  therefore  given  me  this  son  also : 
and  she  called  his  name  '  Simeon. 
(3^)  And  she  conceived  again,  and  bare  a 
son ;  and  said.  Now  this  time  will  my 
husband  be  joined  unto  me,  because  1 
have  borne  him  three  sons:  therefore 
was  his  name  called  *Levi.  <85)And  she 
conceived  again,  and  bare  a  son:  and 


have  been  a  party  to  the  fraud,  and  therefore  Jacob's 
dislike  of  her  was  not  altogether  without  reason. 

(^)  Laban  gave  unto  his  daughter  Leah 
Zilpah  •  •  . — ^Bethnel  had  g^ven  Bebekah  not  only 
Deborah  her  nnrse,  bnt  also  damsels  (chap.  zxiv. 
61) ;  bat  then  she  had  been  obtained  by  presents 
of  nnnsnal  costliness.  Still,  Laban  does  not  seem  to 
have  acted  very  liberally  by  his  daughters,  and  they 
resented  his  treatment  of  them  (chap.  xzzi.  15). 

(M)  It  must  not  be  so  done  in  our  country.— 
Heb.,  It  is  not  so  done  in  our  place,  to  give,  &c.  We 
have  seen  that  it  is  still  customary  for  the  elder 
consin  to  take  the  elder  daughter,  and  the  yonngfer  the 
vonnger.  But  Laban  affirms  that  if  the  elder  daughter 
be  not  claimed,  it  was  the  rule  in  Haran  for  her  to 
take  precedence  over  her  sisters.  In  India  the  practice 
is  such  as  lAban  describes,  but  we  have  no  proof  of 
the  existence  of  any  such  custom  among  tiie  Bedaween. 
Apparently  Leah  loved  Jacob  (chap.  xxz.  15),  and 
Laban  wanted  a  continuance  of  his  service,  and  so  this 
nnscrupulous  plot  was  arranged  between  them  upon 
a  pretext  which,  if  not  false,  was  yet  overstrained. 
Jacob  plainly  had  no  idea  of  such  a  custom,  and  would 
not  have  given  seven  years'  service  for  Leah. 

(87)  Fulfil  her  week. — The  marriage  festival  seems 
to  have  lasted  a  week,  as  wsa  the  custom  in  later  times 
(Judges  xiv.  12),  and.  to  have  forsaken  Leah  durinc^  this 
period  would  have  been  to  offer  her  an  insult  which  her 
brothers  must  have  avenged.  Appeased,  therefore,  by 
the  promise  of  Bachel  as  soon  as  the  seven  davs  are 
over,  Jacob,  rather  than  quarrel  with  the  whole  umily, 
submits  to  the  wronfi^.^  The  Hebrew  is  remarkable, 
"  Fulfil  the  week  of  tnis,  and  we  will  g^ve  to  thee  also 
the  this  for  the  service."  But  in  Hebrew  this  .  . .  this 
mesjiBthe  one  and  the  other  (chap.  xxxi.  38,  41),  and  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  language  will  allow 
the  first  this  to  be  understood  of  any  one  but  Leah,  and 
the  second  this  of  any  one  but  Bachel. 

<^)  He  gave  him  Baohel  ...  to  wife  also.— 
After  the  monogamy  of  Abraham,  and  the  stricter 
monogamy  of  Isaac,  how  came  Jacob  to  marry  two 
wives  P  Abravanel  says  that  as  Esau  ou^ht  to  have 
married  Leah,  and  Jacob  Bachel,  he  acted  only  as  his 


brother's  substitute  in  taking  the  elder,  and  was  still  free 
to  maiTT  the  younger  sister,  who  was  his  by  custom. 
He  thinks  also  that  Jacob,  recalling  the  promise  of  a 
seed  numerous  as  the  dust  (chap,  xxviii.  l4),  and  seeing 
how  near  the  family  had  been  to  total  extinction  in  the 
days  of  his  father  and  gprandfather,  desired  to  place  it 
on  a  more  secure  basis.  More  probably,  even  after 
Leah  had  been  forced  upon  him,  Jacob  reguded  Bachel 
as  his  own,  and  as  polygamy  was  not  actiully  forbidden, 
considered  that  he  was  omv  acting  justly  by  her  and 
himself  in  marrying  her.  He  had  seen  Esau  blamed, 
not  for  marrving  two  wives,  but  for  taking  Hittites ; 
and  his  love  for  Bachel  would  make  him  need  but  little 
argument.  The  only  other  alternative,  namely,  to  have 
divorced  Leah,  would  have  been  worse,  and  happily 
divorce  was  not  a  practice  as  yet  introduced. 

BiBTH  OF  Jacob's  Elsveit  Sons,  and  his 

DAXXaHTES. 

(81)  Leah  was  hated.— We  must  not  soften  this 
down  too  much ;  for  plainly  Leah  was  not  the  object  of 
love  at  alL  It  was  her  fruitfnlness  which  gave  her 
value  in  her  husband's  eyes,  and  when  this  ceased, 
Jacob  utterly  neglected  her  (chap.  xxx.  15). 

(32-35)  She  called  his  name  Beuben.— There  is 
somethingvery  touching  in  the  histoiy  of  these  four 
births.  When  the  first  cmld  is  bom,  Leah  joyfully  calls 
him  *' Beuben," that  is,  See,  a  son!  and  fondly  hopes 
that  now  she  is  a  mother  her  husband  will  love  her. 
And  the  mention  of  her  "  a£9iction  "  shows  that,  while 
she  loved  Jacob  tenderly,  he  was  to  her  more  than 
unloving.  Her  second  son  she  calls  "  Simeon,"  that  is, 
hearing,  and,  disappointed  in  her  first  hope,  regards  the 
child  as  a  gift  of  Jehovah  to  compensate  her  for  the 
lack  of  the  affection  for  which  she  so  longed.  Her  third 
son  she  calls  "  Levi,"  that  is,  joined,  stiU  hoping  that  as 
in  her  tent  alone  there  were  children  to  play  around  the 
father,  he  would  be  more  united  to  her.  But  her  hope 
remains  unfulfilled.  And  when  her  fourth  son  is  bom, 
she  calls  him  "  Jndah,"  that  is,  praise.  Throughout,  in 
the  midst  of  her  melancholy,  there  is  a  tone  of  fervent 
iety,  and  that  not  merelv  to  God,  but  to  the  covenant 
ehovah.    And  now  dowly  she  ports  with  her  hope  of 
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she  said.  Now  will  I  praise  the  Loud  : 
therefore  she  called  lus  name  '^Jndah; 
and  ^left  bearing. 

CHAPTEE  XXX.— (1)  And  when  Ra- 
chel  saw  that  she  bare  Jacob  no  children, 
Bachel  envied  her  sister ;  and  said  unto 
Jacob,  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die. 
<^)  And  Jacob's  anger  was  kindled  against 
Bachel :  and  he  said,  Am  I  in  God's 
stead,  who  hath  withheld  from  thee  the 
froit  of  the  womb?  <^)And  she  said, 
Behold  mj  maid  Bilhah,  go  in  unto 
her ;  and  she  shall  bear  upon  my  knees, 
that  I  may  also  ^have  children  by  her. 
^^>  And  she  gave  him  Bilhah  her  hand- 
maid to  wife  :  and  Jacob  went  in  unto 
her.  (^)  And  Bilhah  conceived,  and  bare 
Jacob  a  son.    <^)And  Bachel  said,  God 
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hath  judged  me,  and  hath  also  heard  my 
voice,  and  hath  given  me  a  son :  there- 
fore called  she  hjs  name  ^Dan.  <^)And 
Bilhah  Rachel's  maid  conceived  again, 
and  bare  Jacob  a  second  son.  (^)  And 
Bachel  said.  With  ^  great  wrestlings  have 
I  wrestled  with  my  sister,  and  I  have 
prevailed:  and  she  called  his  name 
«*NaphtaU. 

(9)  When  Leah  saw  that  she  had  left 
bearing,  she  took  Zilpah  her  maid,  and 
gave  her  Jacob  to  wife.  <i<^)  And  Zilpah 
Leah's  maid  bare  Jacob  a  son.  ^)  And 
Leah  said,  A  troop  cometh:  and  she 
called  his  name  ^Gad.  (^)And  Zilpah 
Leah's  maid  bare  Jacob  a  second  son. 
(^)  And  Leah  said,  ®  Happy  am  I,  for  the 
daughters  will  call  me  blessed :  and  she 
called  his  name  ^Asher. 


hnnuui  affection,  and  finds  comfort  in  Jehovah  alone. 
This  time,  she  says,  I  vfUl  praise  Jehovah.  And  it 
was  this  son  of  tiie  despised  one,  whose  birth  called 
forth  from  her  this  hymn  of  simple  thanksgiving, 
who  was  fore-ordained  to  be  the  ancestor  of  iSe  pro- 
mised seed. 

XXX. 

CI)  Give  me  children,  or  else  I  die.—There  is 
an  Oriental  proverb  that  a  childless  person  is  as  good 
as  dead ;  and  this  was  probably  Rachel's  meaning,  and 
not  that  she  should  die  of  vexation.  Great  as  was  the 
afliidion  to  a  Hebrew  woman  of  being  barren  (1  Sam. 
i.  10),  yet  there  is  a  painful  petulance  and  peevishness 
about  ftachers  words,  in  strong  contrast  witn  Hannah's 
patient  suffering.  But  she  was  very  young,  and  a 
spoiled  wife;  though  with  qualities  which  riveted 
/acob's  love  to  her  ful  life  through. 

(3)  Behold  my  maid  Bilhah.— Bachel  had  little 
excuse  for  this  action ;  for  there  was  no  religious  hope 
involved,  as  when  Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abraham 
(chap.  xvi.  2),  but  solely  vexation  at  her  own  barrenness, 
and  envy  of  her  sister.  AM  that  can  be  said  in  her 
defence  is,  that  the  custom  existed,  and,  perhaps,  be- 
cause it  ?ras  distasteful  to  the  wife,  was  looked  upon  as 
meritorious  (verse  18). 

She  shall  bear  upon  my  knee8.-~So  m  chap. 
1.  23.  it  is  said,  in  the  Hebrew,  that  **  the  children  of 
Macliir  were  bom  upon  Joseph's  knees,"  not  borne,  as 
in  our  margin.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  custom  of 
nlacing  the  new-bom  child  upon  the  knees,  first  of  the 
father,  who,  by  accepting  it,  acknowledged  the  infant 
as  his  own ;  and  second^,  upon  those  of  the  mother. 
In  this  case,  as  Bilhah's  cnildren  were  regarded  as 
legally  bom  of  Bachel,  they  would  be  plMed  upon 
BStchel's  knees.  Probably,  too,  the  children  of  Macnir, 
by  beiiuf  placed  upon  Joseph's  knees,  were  in  some  way 
adopted^  him. 

That  X  may  also  have  children  by  her.— Heb., 
be  buiU  by  her,  (See  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  2.) 

(6)  (}oa  hath  judged  me.— Bachel  has  no  mis- 
ffivings  herself  as  to  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct,  and 
DV  the  name  she  gives  the  chili,  she  affirms  that  Qod 
auo  had  given  a  deNsision  in  her  favour ;  for  **  Dan  "  means 
judging.    While,  too,  Leah  had   spoken  of  Jehovah, 


Bachel  speaks  of  Elohim,  not  merelv  because  she  could 
not  expect  a  child  of  Bilhah  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the 
Messiah,  but  because  she  was  herself  half  an  idolater 
(chap.  xxxi.  19).  When,  however,  she  has  a  child  of  her 
own,  she,  too,  taught  by  long  trial,  speaks  of  Jehoinah 
(verse  24). 

(8)  With  great  wrestlings.— Heb.,  wrestUnge  of 
Qod,  but  the  Authorised  Version  undoubtedly  gives  the 
right  sense.  (See  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  6.)  By  wrestling^ 
some  commentators  understand  prater,  but  the  con- 
nection of  the  two  ideas  of  wresthng  and  pr^er  ia 
taken  from  chap,  xxxii.  24,  where  an  entirelv  different 
verb  is  used.  Bachel's  was  a  discreditable  victory, 
won  by  making  use  of  a  bad  custom,  and  it  consisted 
in  weaning  her  husband  still  more  completely  from  the- 
unloved  £Bah.  Now  that  Bilhah  and  children  were 
added  to  the  attractiveness  of  her  tent,  her  sister,  she 
boasts,  will  be  thought  of  no  more. 

(9~18)  Leah  .  •  .took  Zilpah  .  .  .—By  ceasing  ta 
bear,  Leah  had  lost  her  one  hold  upon  her  husband's, 
affection,  and  to  regain  it  she  follows  Bachel's  example. 
The  struggle  of  these  two  women  for  the  husband  g^vea 
us  a  stzanffe  picture  of  manners  and  morals,  but  must 
not  be  juc^;ea  bv  our  standard.  Leah  herself  regards 
the  bestoml  of  ner  handmaid  upon  Jacob  as  a  deserv- 
ing  act  of  self  ..sacrifice  (verse  18).  The  names,  moreover, 
which  she  gives  to  Zilpah's  children  show  that  the 
happier  frame  of  mind  to  which  she  had  attained  when 
she  called  her  fourth  son  "  Judah,"  praise,  remained 
unbroken.  On  the  birth  of  the  first,  she  says,  "  With 
ffood  ludc ! "  and  caUs  his  name  "  CkuL,"  tliat  is,  Iwih, 
The  Jews  read,  in  their  svnagogue,  Liuik  eometh, 
whence  the  rendering  of  tne  Authorised  Version, 
"A  troop  cometh;"  but  there  is  no  justification  for  the 
change.  With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Gad,"  all  the  Versions  render  it  vroMerity,  good 
fortune.  Nor  is  the  Samaritan,  as  has  been  i^eged, 
an  exception ;  for  though  the  worthless  Latin  transla- 
tion of  it  has  "  a  troop  cometh,"  the  Samaritan  itself 
has  with  good  luck,  tn.  Isa.  Ixv.  11  we  find  Gad  used 
as  the  name  of  an  idol.  Zilpah's  other  son  is  called 
Asher,  that  is,  happy,  in  Latin  Felix,  and  Leah  says, 
"With  my  happiness,"  using  just  the  same  turn  of 
speech  as  before.  The  first  cmld  came  bringing  her 
good  luck ;  the  second  brought  her  happiness. 
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(^^)And  Beaben  went  in  the  days  of 
wheat  harvest,  and  found  manmukes 
in  the  field,  and  brought  them  unto 
his  mother  Leah.  Then  Rachel  said  to 
Leah,  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  of  thy  son's 
mandrakes.  (^^)Aiid  she  said  nnto  her. 
Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken 
my  husband  P  and  wonldest  thou  take 
away  my  son's  mandrakes  also  9  And 
Bacnel  said,  Therefore  he  shall  lie  with 
thee  to  night  for  thy  son's  mandrakes. 
(1^)  And  Jacob  came  out  of  the  field  in 
the  evening,  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet 
him,  and  said.  Thou  must  come  in  unto 
me ;  for  surely  I  have  hired  thee  with 
my  son's  mandrakes.    And  he  lay  with 
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her  that  night.  C^^)^^^  God  hearkened 
unto  Leah,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare 
Jacob  the  fifth  son.  (i^)And  Leah  said, 
God  hath  given  me  my  hire,  because  I 
have  ^ven  my  maiden  to  my  husband : 
and  ^e  called  his  name  ^Issachar. 
(19)  And  Leah  conceived  again,  and  bare 
Jacob  the  sixth  son.  (^)  And  Leah  said, 
God  hath  endued  me  vrith  a  ^ood  dowry; 
now  will  my  husband  dwdl  with  me, 
because  I  have  bom  him  six  sons  :  and 
she  called  his  name  ^'Zebulun.  WAnd 
afterwards  she  bare  a  daughter,  and 
called  her  name  ^Dinah. 

(28)  And  Grod  remembered  Rachel,  and 
God  hearkened  to  her,  and  opened  her 


(U)  Reuben  went  .  .  • — ^When  Leah  ceased  from 
bearing,  there  would  be  a  considerable  interval  before 
she  and  Jacob  gave  up  all  expectation  of  further  seed 
bv  her.  Slowly  and  nnwillingly  she  wonld  substitate 
2iil^^  for  herself,  and  there  would  then  be  a  further 
period  of  three  or  four  years,  to  sAve  time  for  the  birth 
of  Gkid  and  Asher :  and  as  Jacoo  at  this  time  utterly 
neglected  Leah,  we  do  not  know  but  that  even  a  longer 
space  intervened.  Moreover,  Jacob  had  other  daughters 
besides  Dinah  (chap,  xxxvii.  35),  and  probably  by  these 
handmaids.  We  may  well  believe,  therefore,  that 
Beuben  at  this  time  was  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  mi^ht  be  trusted  to  wander  at  his  will  over 
the  wild  uncultivated  waste. 

In  the  days  of  wheat  harvest — ^This  is  men- 
tioned  to  fix  the  time,  namely,  early  in  May.  As  lAban 
led  a  settled  life,  he  may  have  grown  wheat,  as  Jacob 
did  in  Canaan  (chap.  xxxviL  7),  but  mandrakes  would 
most  assuredly  not  be  found  on  tilled  land. 

Mandrakea — Heb.,  love-apples.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  fruit  meant  is  that  of  the  Atropa  man" 
draqora,  which  ripens  in  May,  and  is  of  the  size  of  a 
small  plum,  round,  yellow,  and  full  of  soft  pulp.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  same  family  (the  SolanaeecB)  as  the 
potato,  and  the  egg  plant,  the  fruit  of  which  is  largely 
used  as  a  vegetable  m  North  America. 

The  mandragora  has  a  long  carrot-shaped  root,  from 
which  grows  a  mass  of  leaves  of  a  greyish  colour,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  primrose,  but  larger,  and  which  lie 
fiat  upon  the  gpx>und,  and  from  among  them  rise 
blossoms,  singly,  of  a  rich  purple  colour.  Canon 
Tristram  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Bible,  p.  467)  says  that  the 
fruit  is  not  unpleasant,  and  that  ne  has  often  eaten  of 
it  without  experiencing  any  soporific  or  other  bad  effect. 
But  in  the  East  it  has  been,  and  is,  the  subject  of  many 
superstitions,  and  its  Hebrew  name  arose  from  the 
popular  belief  that  it  was  a  specific  against  barrenness. 
Kachel,  therefore,  who  still  hankered  after  children  of 
her  own,  was  anxious  to  obtain  some  of  the  fruit,  and 
Leah  consents  only  upon  the  proffered  condition  that 
Jacob  shall  spend  the  night  in  her  teni 

(18)  Ifi»aohar.--Heb.,  there  ia  hire.  As  is  so  often 
the  case  in  Hebrew  names,  there  is  a  double  play  in  the 
word :  for,  first,  it  alluded  to  the  strange  fact  that 
Jacob  had  been  hired  of  Rachel  by  the  mandrakes;  but, 
secondly,  Leah  gives  it  a  higher  meaning,  "  for  God," 
she  says,  **  hath  given  me  my  hire.*'  In  her  eyes  the 
birth  of  her  fifth  son  was  a  fiivine  reward  for  the  self- 
sacrifice  involved  m  giving  her  maid  to  Jacob,  and 


which  had  been  followed  by  years  of  neglect  of  herself. 
As,  too,  it  is  said  that  "  Grod  hearkened  unto  Leah,"  we 
may  feel  sure  that  she  had  prayed  for  God's  blessing 
upon  her  re-union  with  her  husband ;  for  Calvin's  objeo- 
tion  that  prayer  would  scarcely  accompany  such  odious 
courses  has  htiJe  weip^ht.  Leah  and  Uachel  were  un* 
educated  and  untrained  country  women,  whose  sole 
anxiety  was  to  have  offspring.  Leah  was  the  most 
religious  and  best  disciplined  of  the  two;  and  the 
shame  really  was  that  she  should  hav^  been  forced  thus 
to  buy  her  nnsband's  attentions. 

(20)  Zebulun.— Leah  is  more  than  usually  obscure 
in  the  reasons  she  ^ves  for  this  name ;  for  she  plays 
upon  two  words,  which  probably  both  belon|^  to  tne 
Mesopotamian  paiois :  and  as  this  was  a  Synac  dialect, 
we  must  look  to  that  language  for  their  explanation. 
The  first  is  eebed ;  and  here  there  is  no  difficulty.  It 
means  such  presents  as  a  father  gives  his  daughter  on 
her  marriage,  over  and  above  those  enumerated  in  the 
marriage  contract.  Of  the  second,  zahal,  there  is  no 
trace.  Nor  do  the  Syro-Arabic  lexicons  acknowledge 
in  the  word  "  Zebulun  ^'  such  a  sense  as  that  of  dweUingf 
given  it  in  our  margin.  Bar-Ali  en>lains  it  as  meaning 
'*  salvation  of  the  night,  or  a  good  dowry,"  and  Bar- 
Bahlnl,  "  a  dowry  of  the  night,'  both  denving  it  from 
zebed,  a  dowry,  and  lun,  to  pass  the  nignt.  The 
derivation  is  wrong  as  far  as  concerns  lun ;  for  the 
word  Zebulun  is  formed  simply  from  zebed,  the  final 
d  of  which  is  changed  into  I  for  mere  reasons  of 
euphony.  The  Yersions  take  the  word  zabal  as  mean- 
ing, "  to  be  with,"  Vulg. ;  *'  to  choose,"  LXX. ;  "  to 
cleave  to,"  Syriac.  It  occurs  nowhere  else,  but  the 
substantive  zebtU  is  not  uncommon,  and  means  dweU 
Una,  station. 

As  a  woman's  value  in  the  East  rises  with  each  son, 
Leah  now  hoped  for  more  love  from  her  husband.  Nor 
does  she  seem  to  have  been  disappointed. 

(21)  Dinah. — ^That  \A,judament.  (See  Note  on  verse 
6.)  The  birth  of  Dinah  is  chronicled  because  it  led  to 
Simeon  and  Levi  forfeiting  the  birthright.  Jacob  had 
other  daughters  (chaps,  xxxvii.  35,  xlvi.  7),  but  the  birth 
of  a  girl  is  regarded  in  the  East  as  a  misfortune ;  no 
feast  is  made,  and  no  congratulations  offered  to  the 
parente. 

(22-24)  Qod  remembered  BaoheL  —  Rachel's 
long  barrenness  had  probably  humbled  and  disciplined 
her ;  and,  cured  of  her  former  petulance,  she  trusts  no 
longer  to  "  love-apples,"  but  looks  to  Gk)d  for  the  great 
blcMing  of  childniL    He  hearkens  to  her  prayer,  and 
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womb.  ^*^)Aiid  she  conceived,  and  bare 
a  son ;  and  said,  God  hath  taken  away 
my  reproach:  (^>and  she  called  his  name 
^Joseph ;  and  said,  The  Lobp  shall  add 
ix>  me  another  son. 

(^>And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Bachel 
had  bom  Joseph,  that  Jacob  said  nnto 
Laban,  Send  me  away,  that  I  may  go 
xinto  mine  own  place,  and  to  my  connt^. 
<*^Give  me  my  wives  and  my  children, 
for  whom  I  have  served  thee,  and  let  me 

f>:  f or  thon  knowest  my  service  which 
have  done  thee. 

(^And  Laban  said  nnto  him,  I  pray 
thee,  if  I  have  fonnd  favour  in  lliine 
eves,  tarry :  for  I  have  learned  by  expe- 
rience that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  me 
for  thy  sake.  (^>And  he  said.  Appoint 
me  thy  wages,  and  I  will  give  it. 

(^)  And  he  said  nnto  him.  Thou  know- 
est howl  have  served  thee,  and  how  thy 
cattle  was  with  me.  ^^^  For  it  was  little 
which  thon  hadst  before  I  camSf  and  it 
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is  now  'increased  unto  a  multitude ;  and 
the  Lord  hath  blessed  thee  ^  since  my 
coming :  and  now  when  shall  I  provide 
for  mine  own  house  also? 

(31)  And  he  said.  What  shall  I  give 
thee  9  And  Jacob  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
give  me  any  thing  :  if  thou  wilt  do  this 
thing  for  me,  I  wul  again  feed  and  keep 
thy  flock.  (®)  I  will  ^ass  throuffh  aU 
thy  flock  to  day,  removing  from  tnence 
all  the  apeckled  and  spotted  cattle,  and 
all  the  brown  cattle  among  the  sheep, 
and  the  spotted  and  speckled  among  the 
goats :  and  of  such  shall  be  my  nire. 
W  So  shall  my  righteousness  answer  for 
me  ^in  time  to  come,  when  it  shall  come 
for  my  hire  before  thy  face :  every  one 
that  is  not  speckled  and  spotted  among 
the  goats,  and  brown  among  the  sheep, 
that  shall  be  counted  stolen  with  me. 

(34)  And  Laban  said.  Behold,  I  would  it 
might  be  according  to  thy  word. 

(%)And  he  removed  that  day  the  he 


remembers  her.  (Gomp.  1  Sam.  i.  19.)  In  calling  his 
name  Joseph,  there  is  again  a  play  npon  two  words,  for 
it  may  be  formed  from  the  verb  nsed  in  yerse  23,  and 
would  then  mean  he  takes  away ;  or  it  may  signify  he 
adds,  which  is  the  meaning  made  prominent  by  TtacheL 
And  God  did  add  to  her  another  son,  bnt  the  boon  cost 
her  her  life.  As  Joseph  was  bom  six  or  seven  years 
before  Jacob  left  Padan-aram,  Rachel  had  been  barren 
for  twenty-six  years.  We  mnst  add  that  in  her  joy  at 
Joseph's  oirth  there  is  no  trace  of  the  nngenerons 
trinmph  oyer  Leah  so  marked  in  her  rejoicing  at  the 
Hrth  of  ihe  sons  of  Bilhah ;  and  in  her  trost  that 
**  Jehoyah  would  add  to  her  another  son,"  she  eyidently 
had  in  mind  the  coyenant  promises,  which  a  son  of  her 
own  womb  mis^ht  now  inherit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
long  struggle  for  supremacy  lay  between  the  houses  of 
Joseph  and  Judah ;  and  Judah  finally  preyailed. 

Jacob  Sbbves  Laban  Six  Yeabs  fob  Wages. 

(^)  Jacob  said  unto  Laban,  Send  me  away.^ 
After  Jacob  had  served  Laban  fourteen  years  for  his 
two  daughters,  he  continued  with  him  for  twenty  years 
without  any  settled  hire,  receiving  merely  maintenance 
for  himself  and  family.  Dnrinff  most  of  this  time  he 
would  be  too  encumbered  witn  pregnant  wives  and 
young  children  to  wish  to  take  so  long  a  lonmey.  (See 
"  Excursus  on  Ohronolo^  of  Jacob's  Life.")^  In  these 
thirty  .four  years  of  sery^ce  there  would  be  nme  for  the 
vast  increase  of  Laban's  wealth  referred  to  in  yerse  SO. 
But  at  length  Joseph  is  bom,  and  as  his  other  sons 
were  most  St  them  grown  to  man's  estate,  as  soon  as 
Bachel  was  fit  for  the  journey  Jacob  desired  to  return 
to  his  father,  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  because  now  it 
was  time  to  provide  for  his  children,  and  at  Isaac's 
death  he  was  joint  heir  of  his  property. 

(27)  I  have  learned  by  experience.— Heb.,  I 
have  dwined.  The  yerb  means,  to  speak  between  the 
teeth;  to  mvUer  rna^fical  formulas.  Others  wrongly  sup- 
pose that  it  signifies  "  to  oiyine  by  omens  taken  from  ser- 
pents;"  and  some  imagine  that  Laban  had  consulted 


his  teraphim.  Words  of  this  sort  lose,  at  a  yery 
early  date,  their  special  signification,  and  all  that  Laban 
means  is — ** I  fancy,"  " Iconjecture."  His  answer  is, 
howeyer,  most  Oriental.  It  is  courtiy  and  compli- 
mentary, but  utterly  inconclusiye.  "H  now  I  have 
found  fayour  in  thine  eyes,  I  haye  a  feeling  that  God 
hath  blessed  me  for  thy  sake."  It,  of  course,  sufffests 
that  he  would  be  glad  if  Jacob  would  remain  with  him. 
In  verse  28  lAban  comes  to  the  point,  but  probably 
this  was  reached  by  many  circuitous  winding^. 

(M)  It  was  little.— The  BAbbins  see  proof  of  this 
in  Laban's  sheep  being  kept  by  a  young  girl  like  Bachel 
(chap.  xxix.  9). 

It  is  now  increased. — Heb.,  broken  forth,  spread 
itself  abroad  with  irresistible  might.  (Comp.  Exod.  1. 12.) 

Since  my  coming.  —  Heb.,  at  my  foot.  This 
answers  to  "  before  I  came"  (Heb.,  before  me)  in  the  first 
clause.  "  It  was  little  that  thou  hadst  before  me,  and 
it  hath  broken  forth  into  a  multitude,  and  God  hath 
blessed  thee  behind  me."  Whereyer  I  have  gone, 
prosperity  has  followed  in  my  footsteps. 

(32)  The  speckled  and  spotted  cattle  (sheep). 
— In  the  East  sheep  are  generally  white,  and  goats 
black  or  brown.  Jacob,  therefore,  proposes  that  all 
such  shall  belong  to  Laban,  but  that  tne  parti-coloured 
should  be  his  hire.  By  "  speckled  "  are  meant  those  sheep 
and  goats  that  had  small  spots  upon  their  coats,  and  by 
"spotted,"  those  that  had  lai^e  patches  of  another 
colour.  Besides  these,  Jacob  is  to  haye  all  "brown 
cattle,"  that  is,  sheep,  for  the  word  "  cattle  "  is  usually 
now  confined  to  kine,  which  was  not  the  case  200  years 
ago.  This  translation  is  taken  from  Bashi,  but  the 
word  usually  sig^fies  black.  Philippsohn  says  that 
black  sheep  are  seldom  seen  in  the  East,  but  that  sheep 
of  a  blackish-red  colour  are  common.  In  yerse  35  we 
haye  another  word,  **  ring-straked,"  that  is,  haying  the 
colours  in  stripes.  This  is  neyer  the  case  with  sneep, 
but  goats  often  haye  their  coats  thus  definitely  marked. 

(35)  And  he  removed. — The  question  has  been 
asked  whether  it  was  Jacob  or  lAban  who  made  the 
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goats  that  were  ringstraked  and  spotted, 
and  all  the  she  goats  that  were  speckled 
and  spotted,  and  evenr  one  that  had 
some  white  in  it,  and  all  the  brown 
among  the  sheep,  and  gave  them  into 
the  Imnd  of  his  sons.  (^>And  he  set 
three  days'  joomej  betwixt  himself  and 
Jacob :  and  Jacob  fed  the  rest  of  Laban's 
flocks. 

(87)  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  of  green 
poplar,  and  of  the  hazel  and  chesnnt 
tree ;  and  pilled  white  strakes  in  them, 
and  made  the  white  appear  which  was 
in  the  rods.  (^)And  he  set  the  rods 
which  he  had  pilled  before  the  flocks  in 


the  gutters  in  the  watering  troughs' 
when  the  flocks  came  to  drink,  that  ^ey 
should  conceive  when  they  came  to 
drink.  (^)And  the  flocks  conceived  be- 
fore the  rods,  and  brought  forth  cattle 
ringstraked,  speckled,  and  spotted. 
(«)  And  Jacob  did  separate  the  iambs, 
and  set  the  faces  of  the  flocks  toward 
the  ringstraked,  and  all  the  brown  in 
the  flock  of  Laban ;  and  he  put  his  own 
flocks  by  themselves,  and  put  them  not 
unto  Laban's  cattle.  (^>^d  it  came  to 
pass,  whensoever  the  stronger  cattle  did 
conceive,  that  Jacob  laid  the  rods  before 
the  eyes  of  the  cattle  in  the  gutters. 


diTision,  and  whether  Jacob  was  to  have  all  sncli  sheep 
and  ffoats  as  were  parti-colonred  abready,  or  such  only  as 
should  be  bom  im;erwaTds.  The  authors  of  the  An- 
thorised  Version  eridently  thought  that  Laban  himself 
rembved  all  speckled  sheep  and  goats,  and  kept  them; 
but  the  Hebrew  is  by  no  means  so  much  in  &Toar  of 
this  view  as  iheir  own  translation.  Thas,  in  verse  32 
they  insert  "  of  snch  "  in  italics ;  the  Hebrew  distinctly 
says,  And  it  shall  he  my  hire:  that  is,  every  one 
B^Nsckled  or  spotted  shall  be  mine,  the  singular  number 
being  used  throughoui  Next,  in  verse  33  they  trans- 
late,  in  time  to  come :  according  to  this,  if  the  parti- 
coloured sheep  and  goats  at  any  time  produced  white  or 
black  lambs,  as  they  generally  would,  such  would  revert 
to  Laban;  the  Heorew  says,  My  righteoueneaa  ehaU 
answer  for  me  to-morrow.  Jacob  was  to  make  the 
selection  at  once,  but  the  next  day  Laban  was  to  look 
over  all  those  put  aside,  and  if  he  found  among  them 
any  white  sheep,  or  black  or  brown  goats,  he  was  to 
regard  them  as  stolen — ^that  is,  not  merely  might  he 
take  them  back,  but  require  the  usual  fine  or  com- 
pensation. 

And  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  his  sons.— 
It  has  been  assumed  that  these  were  Laban's  sons,  on 
the  ground  that  Jacob's  sons  were  not  old  enough  to 
vndertake  the  charge ;  but  as  Reuben  was  twenty-six, 
this  was  not  the  case.  Jacob's  flocks  would  have  fared 
but  badly  if  they  had  been  entrusted  to  Laban's  sons, 
nor  could  he,  six  jBars  later,  have  escaped,  had  his  ]9ro- 
pert^  been  in  their  keeping,  without  l^ban  being  im- 
mediately aware  of  it. 

(36)  He  set  three  days'  journey  betwixt  him- 
self and  Jacob. — This  means  that  Laban  required 
that  there  should  be  an  interval  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  miles  between  "  himself,"  that  is,  his  flocks,  and 
those  of  Jacob.  His  wealth  in  sheep  and  goats  must 
hare  been  enormous  to  require  so  large  a  separate 
f eedinff-ground ;  and  this  we  learn  from  verse  ^  had 
been  the  result  of  Jacob's  care.  The  words  "  and  Jacob 
fed,"  &c.,  are  added  to  correct  the  natural  supposition 
that  he  would  at  least  give  some  part  of  his  time  and 
care  to  his  own  flocks,  whereas  it  was  his  personal  duty 
to  attend  only  to  those  of  Laban.  The  verse,  never- 
theless, is  awkward,  and  the  Syriac  has  probably 
preserved  the  right-reading:  "  And  he  set  three  days' 
journey  between  himself  and  Laban:  and  Jacob  fed 
the  flock  of  Laban  that  was  left."  The  Samaritan  and 
LXX.  read,  "  between  them  and  Jacob." 

(37)  And  Jacob  took  him  rods  .  •  .—Jacob's 
plan  was  to  place  before  the  ewes  and  she-goats  at 
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breeding  time  objects  of  a  speckled  colour,  and  as  he- 
put  them  at  their  watering-place,  where  everything  was 
familiar  to  them,  they  would,  with  the  usual  curiosity 
of  these  animals,  gaze  upon  them  intently,  with  the 
result,  physically  certiun  to  follow,  that  many  of  them 
would  bear  speckled  young. 

Poplar .-^Eteally,  {he  storax-tree  {tiyrax  officinalis). 

This,"  says  Canon  Tristram,  ''is  a  very  beautiful 

srfumed  shrub,  which  grows  abundantly  on  the  lower 
ills  of  Palestine."  The  word  occurs  elsewhere  only  in 
Hos.  iv.  13,  and  the  idea  that  it  was  the  poplar  arises 
solely  from  the  name  sig^nifyinf  white ;  but  this  epithet 
is  even  more  deserved  by  the  storax,  "  which  in  March 
is  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  blossom,  and  is  the 
predominant  shrub  through  the  dells  of  Oarmel  and 
Qalilee"  (Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  pp.  395» 
396). 

Hasel. — Heb.,  luz  (chap.  xxviiL  19),  the  almond- 
tree  {cmygdalus  commtmis).  Dr.Tristrun  (Naiwal 
History  of  the  Bible,  p.  358)  says  that  he  never  ob- 
served the  true  hazel  wud  in  Southern  or  Central  Palea« 
tine,  nor  was  it  likely  to  occur  in  Mesojpotamia.  lli» 
almond  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  m  Palestine. 

Chesnut  tree. — Heb.,  armon,  the  ^ane-tree  {platO' 
WIS  orientalis).  "  We  never,"  says  Dr.  Tristram  (p.  345), 
"  saw  the  chesnut  in  Palestine,  excepting  planted  in 
orchards  in  Lebanon;  while  the  plane-tree,  though 
local,  is  frequent  by  the  sides  of  streams  and  in  plains." 
The  tree  is  mentioned  again  in  Ezek.  xxxi.  8. 

(88)  In  the  ffutters  .  .  .—Heb.,  in  the  troughs  at 
the  wcderin^'ptcices.  So  virtually  all  the  versions ;  and 
see  Exod.  li.  16,  where  the  word  rendered  here 
"  gutters  "  is  rightly  translated  troughs.  The  idea  that 
there  were  gutters  through  which  to  pour  the  water 
into  the  troughs  is  utteny  modem,  but  all  travellers 
describe  the  filled  troughs  put  for  the  convenience  of 
the  cattle  round  the  w^ls. 

(^)  Jacob  .  .  .  set  the  tekoes  of  the  flocks 
toward  .  .  • — As  the  speckled  lambs  and  kids  would 
for  some  time  remain  with  Laban's  flocks,  this  mav 
perhaps  mean  that,  when  drivins^  them  to  water,  JacoD 
placed  all  the  striped  kids  ana  dark  lambs  together, 
that,  by  beiuff  in  a  mass,  thev  might  work  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  ewes  and  she-goats.  Unally,  after 
these  had  conceived  he  drove  the  parti-coloured  young 
away  to  his  own  flocks. 

(41, 42)  The  stronger  cattle  • .  .when the  cattle 
were  feeble.— The  words  for  "  strong  "  and  "  feeble  " 
are  literally  hotmd  and  covered,  so  tnat  evidently  we 
have  technical  terms,  which  Onkelos  and  the  Syriac 
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Laho/iCs  Displeasure. 
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Jacob  ConxftTB  with  his  Wives, 


that  they  might  conceive  among  the 
rods.  wBut  when  "^e  cattle  were 
feeble,  he  put  ihem  not  in:  so  the 
feebler  were  Laban's,  and  the  stronger 
Jacob's.  (^)And  the  man  increased  ex- 
ceedingly, and  had  much  cattle,  and 
maidservants,  and  menservants,  and 
camels,  and  asses. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— (1)  And  he  heard 
the  words  of  Laban's  sons,  saying,  Jacob 
hath  taken  away  all  that  was  our 
father's;  and  of  that  which  was  our 
father's  hath  he  gotten  all  this  glory. 
<^>  And  Jacob  beheld  the  countenance 
of  Laban,  and,  behold,  it  was  not  toward 
him  ^as  before. 


day  amd  the  day 
btjort. 


B.C. 

cir.  1780. 


(^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Jacob, 
Betum  unto  the  land  of  tliy  fathers, 
and  to  thy  kindred ;  and  I  will  be  with 
thee. 

(4)  And  Jacob  sent  and  called  Bachel 
and  Leah  to  the  field  unto  his  flock, 
(^)  and  said  unto  them,  I  see  your 
father's  countenance,  that  it  is  not 
toward  me  as  before;  but  the  God  of 
my  father  hath  been  with  me.  <^)  And 
ye  know  that  with  all  my  power  I  have 
served  your  &ther.  ^^>  And  your  father 
hath  deceived  me,  and  changed  my 
wages  ten  times ;  but  God  suffered  him 
not  to  hurt  me.  (^>  K  he  said  thus,  The 
speckled  shall  be  thy  wages;  then  all 
the  cattle  bare  speckled :  and  if  he  said 


explain  of  the  females  at  the  two  breeding  seasons.  The 
ewes  in  the  spring,  after  the  cold  season,  are  hovund, 
finnly  knit  together,  and  the  lambs  sbrong  and  healthy. 
The  other  word,  covered,  seems  to  mean  seeking  con- 
cealment, hidii^  away  (Job.  rriii.  9);  and  therefore 
Mfidt  its  meaning  in  Pss.  IxL  2,  cii.,  title  (Anthorised 
versbn,  overwhelmed),  and  Isa.  lYii.  16  (Authorised 
Yersion,  fail).  The  antomn-bom  lambs  are  of  no  g^reat 
▼alne,  and  Jacob  left  them  to  the  coarse  of  nature. 

(48)  The  man  increased  exceedingly.— Heb., 
brohe  ^  forth,  as  in  Terse  30.  Wool,  as  the  chief 
material  for  clothing^,  is  a  very  valnable  commodity  in 
the  East,  and  bj  i£e  sale  of  it  Jacob  would  obtain 
means  for  the  purchase  of  male  and  female  servants  and 
camels.  The  latter  were  especially  valuable  for  purjposes 
of  commerce,  in  which  Jacob  evidently  was  actively 
^■igagod,  and  whence  probably  came  his  chief  gains. 

'  XXXI. 

Jacob's  Flight. — Thb  Pubstjit    of    him  bt 
Laban,  and  theib  Beconciuatiok. 

(1)  Laban's  sons. — No  mention  hitherto  had  been 
made  of  Laban  having  any  other  children  than  Leah 
and  BacheL  If  his  sons  were  by  the  same  wife,  they 
would  be  men  about  fifly-five  or  sixty  years  of  age. 
In  savixig  that  Jacob  had  taken  "all  thuat  was  their 
fathers  '"they  were  guilty  of  exaggeration ;  for  Laban 
was  stiU  rich,  and  probably,  imon  the  whole,  was  a 
«uner  by  the  presence  of  one  so  niffhly  gifted  as  Jacob. 
Their  word  "glory"  siurgests  tha^  enriched  by  cattle 
and  commerce,  Jacob  had  now  become  a  person  of  gresi 
imnortance  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Ebran. 

(8)  The  Lord  said  unto  Jaoob.— This  is  probably 
the  revelation,  more  exactly  described  in  verses  10— 1^ 
iM  ffiven  to  Jacob  in  a  drisam.  It  is  there  ascribed  to 
Elonim,  but  here  to  Jdbovah.  The  narrator's  purpose 
in  this,  probably,  is  to  show  that  while  Jacob  regarded 
the  providence  that  watched  over  him  as  the  act  of 
Elohun,  it  was  really  in  His  character  of  Jehovah,  the 
covenant-God,  that  He  thus  guuded  him.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xxvi.  29.) 
^  Thy  kindred.— Heb.,  thy  birthplace,  as  in  chaps, 
xii.  1,  xxiv.  4,  7,  &c. 

<^>  Jaoob  sent  and  oalled  Bachel  and  Leah 
-.  .  . — Bachel  is  placed  first,  as  the  chief  wife.  The 
£eld  was  probably  the  pasture  where  Laban's  flocks 
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fed,  as  they  were  spedally  under  Jacob's  charge;  and 
there,  in  the  open  ground,  the  three  would  run  no  risk 
of  having  their  conversation  overheard.  Jacob's  speech 
to  his  wives  consistB  of  three  parts :  first,  he  tells  them 
of  the  change  in  Laban's  manner  towards  him,  and  his 
consequent  zear  of  violence ;  he  next  justifies  his  own 
conduct  towards  their  father,  and  accuses  him  of  repeated 
injustice;  finally,  he  announces  to  them  that  he  had 
received  the  Divine  command  to  return  to  Canaan. 
As  regards  the  second  point,  Jacob  had  undoubtedly 
used  stratagems  to  increase  his  wmtcs,  and  of  this  his 
wives  must  nave  been  well  aware.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  learn  that  Laban  had  openly  violated  the  terms  of 
the  bargain;  and,  whereas  all  the  particoloured  kids 
and  lambs  were  to  belong  to  Jacob,  no  sooner  did  they 
increase  beyond  expectation,  than  Laban,  first,  would 
ffive  him  omv  the  speckled,  the  most  common  kind,  and 
finally,  only  the  ring-straked,  which  were  the  most  rare. 
Of  course  Jacob  would  keep  all  the  sheep  and  goats 
which  he  had  once  made  over  to  the  chuve  of  his  sons; 
it  would  be  the  additions  to  Uiem  from  laban's  flocks 
which  were  thus  diminished. 

As  regards  the  vision,  it  has  been  thought  that  Jacob 
has  compressed  two  occurrences  into  one  narrative;  but 
for  insufficient  reasons.  It  was  at  the  breeding-time 
(verse  10)  that  Jacob  saw  the  vision,  with  its  two-f  old 
lesson :  tne  first,  that  the  multiplica^on  of  his  wages 
had  been  Grod's  gift,  and  not  the  result  of  his  own 
artifices ;  the  second,  that  this  bestowal  of  wealth  was 
to  enable  him  to  return  to  Canaan.  His  wives  heartily 
concurred  in  his  purpose,  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
sheep-shearing  came  (verse  19)  that  he  effected  his 
escape.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  delay.  How 
large  the  household  of  Jacob  had  become  we  learn  from 
the  f^reatness  of  the  present  he  selected  for  Esau  (chap, 
xxxu.  13 — 15),  and  it  could  not  be  removed  without 
preparation.  The  servants  and  camels  must  be  gathered 
in  mm  their  trading  eiqieditions,  tents  must  be  got 
ready,  and  camels'  ramiture  and  other  requisites  ob- 
tained ;  finally,  they  could  n'ot  start  until  the  ewes  were 
fit  for  their  journey,  and  only  at  a  time  of  year  when 
there  would  be  herbage  for  the  cattle  on  the  march.  We 
find  that  when  they  reached  the  Jabbok,  Jacob's  flocks 
and  herds  were  "giving  suck  "  ( chap,  xxxiii.  13  in  the 
Heb.),  but  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  the  interval  between 
this  and  the  time  when  they  commenced  their  journey. 

(7)  Ten  times.— That  is,  a  good  many  times. 


Jaooh  Departeth  Secretly 
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toith  Rachel  tmd  Lealh, 


thus,  The  ringstraked  shall  be  thy  hire; 
then  bare  all  the  cattle  ringstraked. 
(^)  Thus  God  hath  taken  away  tiie  cattle 
of  your  father,  and  given  them,  to  me. 
(10)  ^jQd  it  came  to  pass  at  the  time  that 
the  cattle  conceived,  that  I  lifted  up 
mine  eyes,  and  saw  in  a  dream,  and, 
behold,  the  ^rams  which  leaped  upon 
the  cattle  %x)&te  ringstraked,  speckled, 
and  grisled.  <^>  And  the  angel  of  God 
spake  unto  me  in  a  dream,  sayvag^ 
Jacob :  And  I  said.  Here  am  I.  <^)  And 
he  said.  Lift  up  now  thine  eyes,  and 
see,  all  the  rams  which  leap  upon  the 
cattle  are  ringstraked,  speckled,  and 
ffrisled :  for  I  have  seen  aU  that  Laban 
doeth  unto  thee.  ^^  I  am  the  God  of 
Beth-el,  'where  thou  anointedst  the 
pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow 
unto  me :  now  arise,  get  thee  out  from 
this  land,  and  return  xmto  the  land  of 
thy  kindred. 

<i^)  And  Bachel  and '  Leah  answered 


1  Or,  k«  9«at». 


adLM^lS. 
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and  said  unto  him,  1%  there  yet  any 
portion  or  inheritance  for  us  in  our 
father's  house  P  ^^^  Are  we  not  counted 
of  him  strangers  9  for  he  hath  sold  us, 
and  hath  quite  devoured  also  our  money* 
(16)  For  all  the  riches  which  God  hath 
taken  from  our  father,  that  is  our's,  and 
our  children's:  now  then,  whatsoever 
God  hath  said  unto  thee,  do. 

(i7>  Then  Jacob  rose  up,  and  set  hia 
sons  and  his  wives  upon  camels ;  (^^  and 
he  carried  away  all  his  cattle,  and  all 
his  goods  which  he  had  gotten,  the 
cattle  of  his  getting,  which  he  had 
gotten  in  Padan-aram,  for  to  go  to 
Isaac  his  £a.ther  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(19)  And  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep : 
and  Bachel  had  stolen  the  'images  that 
were  her  fiither's.  (*^^  And  Jacob  stole 
away  ^unawares  to  Laban  the  Syrian, 
in  that  he  told  him  not  that  he  fled. 
0»)  So  he  fled  with  all  that  he  had;  and 
he  rose  up,  and  parsed  over  the  river^ 


(10)  Bams.— Heb.,  ^.^oaif.  The  Anthoriaed  Version 
has  made  the  alteration,  because  the  word  rendered 
"cattle"  is  really  8h^  (and  so  in  versefi  8, 12,  &c.) ;  bnt, 
like  our  •word  floek,  it  also  indnded  ffoats. 

(12)  Grisled.— That  is,  covered  mth  epoia  like  hail- 
stones, the  word  **  grisled  "  being  derived  froon  the 
French  grUe,  hail.  Others  derive  the  word  from  grU, 
grisaille,  grey. 

(13)  I  am  the  Ood  of  Beth-eL—  The  angel  of 
Elohim  (verse  11)  was  the  n>eaker,  but  the  words  were 
those  of  God  (1  Thess.  ii.  13;  Heb.  i.  1).  Witibi  this 
verse  compare  chap,  xzviii.  13. 

0&)  He  nath  sold  us.— There  is  a  marked  asperity 
towards  their  father  in  the  answer  of  Jacob's  wives, 
and  not  only  the  petted  B>adiel  but  the  neelected  Leah 
joins  in  it.  Now,  though  his  sale  of  them  to  Jacob  had 
been  more  open  than  Oriental  good  manners  usually 
allowed,  and  though  he  seems  to  have  acted  meuily  in 
giving  no  portion  with  them,  yet  these  were  old  sores, 
long  since  healed  and  forgiven.  lAbui  must  have  been 
s^xngy,  grasning,  and  over-reaching  in  recent  times,  to 
have  kept  the  memory  of  old  wrongs  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  his  daughters. 

(17, 18)  Jacob  rose  up.— This  wsa  the  final  result  of 
Jacob's  deliberation  with  his  wives,  but  it  did  not  take 
place  till  the  time  of  sheep-shearinff.  Jacob  must  have 
prepared  his  plans  very  carefully  to  oe  able  to  leave  none 
of  his  wealth  behind ;  but  he  woold  be  greatly  helped 
in  this  by  the  fact  that  his  own  head-quarters  were 
thirtv  or  forfcy  miles  distant  from  Haran  (chap.  zxz.  36). 

(i»f  Laban  went  to  shear  his  sheep.— The  sheep- 
shearing  was  a  joyous  time,  when  the  hard  toil  of  the 
shearers  was  refieved  bv  feasting  (1  Sam.  zxv.  8). 
Laban's  flocks,  apparently,  were  uso  at  some  distance 
from  Haran,  and  his  sons  and  men-servants  would  all  be 
with  him,  busily  occupied  in  the  work.  Apparently,  too, 
Laban's  wealth  was  not  seriously  diminished,  though  it 
had  not  of  late  incraised;  and  his  repeated  change 
of  the  hire  proves  that  he  was  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
himself.    Sut  why  was  not  Jacob  present,  as  he  had 
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chief  charge  of  Laban's  flocks  P  Possibly,  he  was 
expected  there,  and  was  missed ;  but,  more  probably,  as 
the  result  of  ihe  growing  estrangement  between  them, 
caused  by  the  too  rapid  increase  3t  Jacob's  riches,  Laban 
and  his  sons  had  graduallv  taken  the  management  of 
their  flocks  into  their  own  nands. 

Images. — ^Heb.,  teraphvm,  called  Laban's  gods  in 
verse  30,  and  we  find  thattheir  worship  continued  tnroo^h- 
out  the  Old  Testament  histoiy.  MiG&h  sets  up  teraphun, 
as  weJl  as  a  molten  and  a  graven  image,  and  an  ephod 

2'udges  xviii.  17).  Though  in  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  where  the 
uthorised  Yersion  has  ioolo^,  teraphim  are  spoken  of 
in  strong  terms  of  condemnation,  yet  Michal  possessed 
them,  and  placed  them  in  David's  oed.  We  gather  from 
this  that  thev  had  a  head  shaped  like  that  oia  man,  but, 
probably,  a  awarf  trunk,  as  sne  seems  to  have  put  more 
tiian  one  in  the  bed  to  represent  David's  body  (1  Sam. 
xic.  13).  So,  too,  here  Kachel  hides  them  under  the 
camel's  furniture  (verse  34),  which  proves  that  they,  in 
this  case,  were  of  no  great  size.  In  the  history  of  the 
thorough  reformation  carried  out  by  King  Josiah 
we  find  the  mention  of  teraphim  among  the  things 
put  away  (2  Kings  xxiii.  24).  We  learn,  nevertheless^ 
mmi  Zech.  x.  2,  that  thev  were  still  used  for  divination; 
and  from  Ho&  iii  4  that  both  pillars  and  teraphim 
had  long  been  objects  of  ordinary  superstition  among 
the  ten  tribes.  As  Nebuchadnezzar  divines  by  them 
(Ezek.  xxi.  21)  they  were  possibly  of  Chaldean  oru^; 
and,  probably,  were  not  so  much  worshipped  as  usea  for 
consoltation.  Women  seem  to  have  been  most  given  to 
their  service,  and  probably  regarded  them  as  charms^ 
and  told  fortunes  by  them ;  and  here  Bachel  stole  them 
upon  the  supposition  that  they  would  bring  prosperity 
to  her  and  her  husband. 

(20)  Jacob  stole  away  unawares.— Heb.,  «<o2e<^ 
heart.  But  the  heart  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrews  as 
the  seat  of  the  intellect,  and  so  to  steal  a  man*8  under' 
standing,  like  the  similar  phrase  in  Greek,  means  to 
elude  his  observation. 

(a)  The  river.— The  Euphrates. 


Lahan^a  Pursuit  of  Jacob. 
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Jacob^B  Bxplanation, 


and  set  his  face  toward  the  mount 
Gilead. 

^^)  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the 
third  day  that  Jacob  was  fled.  (^>  And 
he  took  his  brethren  with  him,  and 
pursued  after  him  seven  days'  journey; 
and  they  overtook  him  in  the  mount 
Gilead.  (^>  And  God  came  to  Laban 
the  Syrian  in  a  dream  by  night,  and 
said  unto  him.  Take  heed  that  thou 
speak  not  to  Jacob  ^either  good  or  bad. 
(25)  Then  Laban  overtook  Jacob.  Now 
Jacob  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
mount:  and  Laban  with  his  brethren 
pitched  in  the  mount  of  Gilead. 

(V)  And  Laban  said  to  Jacob,  What 
hast  thou  done,  that  thou  hast  stolen 
away  unawares  to  me,  and  carried  away 
my  daughters,  as  captives  tak&ify  with 
the  sword  9  W  Wherefore  didst  thou 
flee  away  secretly,  and  ^steal  away  from 


1  Heb.,  fnm  pood 
tobad: 


SHeb^koiC  oUUn 


me;  and  didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  wiili  mirth,  and 
with  songs,  with  tabret,  and  with  harpp 
(^)  And  hast  not  suffered  me  to  kiss  my 
sons  and  mv  daughters?  thou  hast  now 
done  fooUsnlv  in  so  doing.  (^)  It  is  in 
the  power  of  my  hand  to  do  you  hurt: 
but  the  Gk>d  of  your  father  spake  unto 
me  yesternight,  saying.  Take  thou  heed 
that  thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  either 
good  or  bad.  (^)  And  now,  though  thou 
wouldest  needs  be  gone,  because  thou 
sore  longedst  after  thy  father's  house, 
yet  wherefore  hast  thou  stolen  my 
godsP 

(81)  And  Jacob  answered  and  said  to 
Laban,  Because  I  was  afraid:  for  I 
said,  Peradventure  thou  wouldest  take 
by  force  thy  daughters  from  me. 
<^)  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy 
gods,    let    him    not    live:    before  our 


Mount  GileadL-^Oilead,  the  region  of  rock,  was 
the  mountainoas  frontier  between  the  Awini<MtTi  and 
Oftnsanite  races.  The  form  of  the  word  is  so  remote 
from  ordinary  Hebrew  that  we  have  in  it,  probably,  a 
very  old  appellation  of  this  region;  and  Jacob  appa- 
rently jdIajs  npon  it  in  his  name  Qdleed  (verse  47). 

(28)  His  brethren. — ^As  Jacob,  who  had  no  relatives 
with  him  except  his  sons,  applies  this  term  in  verse  46 
to  his  followers,  it  is,  probably,  an  honourable  way  of 
describing  retainers,  who  were  freemen  and  of  a  higher 
class  than  men-servants. 

Seven  days'  journey.— The  route  chosen  by  Jacob 
was  apparently  the  more  easter^r  one,  past  Tadmor, 
and  throngh  the  Hanran,  leaving  fiamascos  to  the  west. 
The  hill,  which  subsequently  ma  called  Mount  GHlead, 
lay  to  the  south  of  the  JT abbok ;  but  asMahanaim,  reached 
some  days  after  the  meeting  with  Laban,  is  to  the  north 
of  that  river,  the  word  Qilead  was  evidently  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  re^on  of  chalk  cliiEs  on  tiie  east  of 
the  Jordan.  This  is  made  certain  by  the  fact  that 
LalMm  overtook  Jacob  in  seven  days.  But  as  the 
distance  from  Haran  to  the  most  northerly  nart  of  this 
country  (afterwards  assigned  to  the  half -tribe  of 
Manasseh)  was  fully  thrm  hundred  miles,  it  would 
require  hard  ridinff  on  the  part  of  lAban  and  his 
brethren  to  enable  uiem  to  overtake  Jacob,  even  on  the 
borders  of  this  region.  There  is  no  difficulty  about 
Jacob's  movements.  His  flocks  were  pastured  at  so 
remote  a  distance  from  Haran  that  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  send  them  in  detachments  to  the  ford  of 
the  Euphrates,  distant  about  sixty  or  seventy  miles; 
he  would  make  all  the  arrangements  with  his  four  elder 
sons  and  trusty  servants,  and,  probably,  even  see  them 
across  the  ford  himself,  and  would  return  to  Haran  to 
fetch  his  wives  and  younger  children  only  when  all  wna 
well  advanced.  Finally,  men  Laban  goes  to  a  distance,  in 
another  direction,  for  his  sheep^hearing,  Jacob  "  sets 
his  sons  and  his  wives  upon  camels,"  au^  follows  with 
the  utmost  speed.  They  would  have  remained  quietly 
at  Haran  to  the  last,  to  avoid  suspicion,  and,  excepting 
Leah's  four  elder  sons,  the  rest  would  have  been  too 
young  to  be  of  much  use.  When  Jacob,  with  his  wives, 
overtook  the  cattle,  they  would,  probably,  not  travel 


more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  a  day ;  but  three  days 
passed  before  Laban  learned  what  had  taken  place,  and 
a  cou]^le  of  di^  at  least  must  have  been  spent  in 
returmng  to  Haran  and  preparing  for  the  pursuit. 
Thus  Jacob  had  reached  Oanaanite  ground — a  matter  of 
very  considerable  importance — before  his  father-in-law 
overtook  him. 

(94)  Either  good  or  bad.— Heb.,  from  aood  to 
had:  a  proverbial  expression,  rightly  translated  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  but  conveyiog  the  idea  of  a  more  ab- 
solute prohibition  than  the  phnse  used  in  chap.  xxiv.  50. 

(26-ao)  Laban  said  .  .  .—Laban  reproaches  Jacob, 
first,  for  carrying  away  his  daughters  secretly,  whidi 
was  an  afEront  k»  them  (verse  2d)  and  an  injury  to  his 
own  feelings  (verse  28) ;  secondly,  he  tells  hun  that  he 
should  have  punished  him  but  for  the  Divine  warning ; 
lastly,  he  accuses  him  of  stealing  his  teraphim. 

Gaptives  •  .  • — ^Heb.,  captives  of  the  sword,  women 
carried  off  in  war  a^  spoil. 

(^)  My  8ona.— That  is,  my  grandsona 

(29)  It  ia  in  the  power  of  my  hand.— This  is  the 
rendering  here  of  all  the  versions,  and  is  confirmed  by 
Deut.  xxviii.  32 ;  NeL  v.  5 ;  Micah  ii.  1 ;  but  Keil  and 
Knobel  wish  to  translate,  "  My  hand  is  for  God."  This 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  an  impious  way,  as  the  sense 
would  be,"  My  hand  is  an  El,  a  god,  for  me,"  and  enables 
me  to  do  what  I  will. 

The  speech  of  Laban  is  half  true  imd  half  false.  He 
would  have  wished  not  to  part  with  Jacob  at  all,  but  to 
have  recovered  from  him  as  much  as  he  could  of  his 
proper^.  But  if  he  was  to  go,  he  would  have  liked 
ontwara  appearances  maintaiuMl ;  and,  probably,  he  had 
an  affection  for  his  daughters  and  their  children,  though 
not  so  stronff  as  to  counterbalance  his  selfishness.  His 
character,  life  that  of  aU  men,  is  a  mixture  of  good  and 
evil. 

(31,82)  Jacob  answered.— Jacob  fives  the  true 
reason  for  his  flight;  after  whidi,  inoignant  at  the 
charge  of  theft,  he  returns,  in  his  anger,  as  rash  an 
answer  about  the  teraphim  as  Joseph's  brethren  sub- 
sequently did  about  the  stolen  cup  (chap.  xliv.  9). 

Let  mm  not  live.— The  Rabbins  regard  this  as  a 
prophecy,  fulfilled  in  Bachel's  premature  death.     Its 
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brethren  discern  thou  what  is  thine 
with  me,  and  take  it  to  thee.  For 
Jacob  knew  not  that  Bachel  had  stolen 
them. 

(33)  And  Laban  went  into  Jacob's  tent, 
and  into  Leah's  tent,  and  into  the  two 
maidservants'  tents ;  but  he  fonnd  them 
not.  Then  went  he  ont  of  Leah's  tent, 
and  entered  into  Eachel's  tent.  <^)  Now 
Bachel  had  taken  the  images,  and  put 
them  in'  the  camel's  furniture,  and  sat 
upon  them.  And  Laban  ^  searched  all 
the  tent,  but  found  them  not.  <^>  And 
she  said  to  her  father.  Let  it  not  dis- 
please my  lord  that  I  cannot  rise  up 
before  thee ;  for  the  custom  of  women 
is  upon  me.  And  he  searched,  but 
found  not  the  images. 

<33)  And  Jacob  was  wroth,  and  chode 
with  Laban:  and  Jacob  answered  and 
said  to  Laban,  What  is  volJ  trespass? 
what  is  my  sin,  that  thou  hast  so  hotly 
pursued  after  me?  (^  Whereas  thou 
hast  'searched  all  my  stu£^  what  hast 
thou  found  of  all  thy  household  stufPP 
set  it  here  before  my  brethren  and  thy 
brethren,  that  they  may  judge  betwixt 
us  both.  (*)  This  twenty  years  have  I 
been  with  thee;  thy  ewes  and  thy  she 
goats  have  not  cast  their  young,  and 
the  rams  of  thy  flock  have  I  not  eaten. 
(39)  That  which  was  torn  of  beasts  I 
brought  not  unto  thee ;  I  bare  the  loss 
of  it ;  of  'my  hand  didst  thou  require 
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it,  whether  stolen  by  day,  or  stolen  by 
night.  (^)  Thus  I  was ;  in  the  day  the 
drought  consumed  me,  and  the  frost  by 
night;  and  my  sleep  departed  from 
mine  eyes.  <**)  Thus  have  I  been  twenty 
years  in  thy  house ;  I  served  thee  four- 
teen years  for  thy  two  daughters,  and 
six  years  for  thy  cattle :  and  thou  hast 
changed  my  wages  ten  times.  <^  Except 
the  God  of  my  father,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, and  the  fear  of  Isaac,  had  been 
with  me,  surely  thou  hadst  sent  me 
away  now  empty.  Gk)d  hath  seen  mine 
affliction  and  the  labour  of  my  hands, 
and  rebuked  thee  yesternight. 

(^)  And  Laban  answered  and  said 
unto  Jacob,  These  daughters  are  my 
daughters,  and  these  cmldren  are  my 
children,  and  these  cattle  are  my  cattle, 
and  all  that  thou  seest  is  mine:  and 
what  can  I  do  this  day  unto  these  my 
daughters,  or  unto  their  children  which 
they,  have  bom  ?  (**)  Now  therefore 
come  thou,  let  us  make  a  covenant,  I 
and  thou ;  and  let  it  be  for  a  witness 
between  me  and  thee. 

(^)  And  Jacob  took  a  stone,  and  set  it 
up /or  a  pillar.  (^)  And  Jacob  said  unto 
his  brethren,  Gather  stones;  and  they 
took  stones,  and  made  an  heap:  and 
they  did  eat  there  upon  the  heap. 
(^And  Laban  called  it  'Jegar-saha- 
dutha :  but  Jacob  called  it  Galeed. 

(^)  And  Laban  said.  This  heap  is  a 


more  Bimple  meaning  is,  I  yield  him  up  to  thee  even 
to  be  put  to  deaih, 

(84)  The  oamel's  ftimiture.—That  is,  ihe  earners 
saddle.  It  is  now  made  of  wicker-work,  and  is  pro- 
tected bjr  curtains  and  a  canopy.  Probably  Rachel's 
was  far  simpler;  and  as  the  teraphim  seem  to  have  had 
beads  shaped  like  those  of  a  man,  and  dwarf  bodies, 
they  wonla  easily  be  crammed  nnder  it. 

(M)  Jacob  was  wroth.— Naturally  he  regarded  the 
aceosation  about  the  teraphim  as  a  mere  aeyioe  for 
searching  his  goods,  ana  when  nothing  was  fonnd 
gave  free  vent  to  his  indignation. 

(M)  The  frost  by  nignt.~From  September  to  May 
the  nights  in  the  East  are  nsnally  cold,  and  the  change 
from  great  heat  by  day  to  a  f reesdna^  temperature  as 
soon  as  the  sun  sets  is  very  tr3ring  to  health. 

(41)  Thns  have  I  been  .  .  .— Heb.,  This  for  me 
twenty  years  in  thy  house,  bnt  taken  in  connection  with 
the  preosding  this,jai  verse  38,  the  meaning  ia  "During 
the  one  twenty  years  that  I  was  with  thee,  thy  ew:es, 
Ac.,"  upon  wlucn  follows  "  During  the  other  twenty 
years  that  were /or  me  in  thy  house,  I  served  thee,  &c. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  27,  and  Excursus  on  the 
Chronology  of  Jacob's  Life.) 

m  The  fear  of  Isaac.— That  is,  the  object  of 
Isaac's  worship.  The  reason  nven  by  the  Jewish 
Commentators  for  this  remarkable  way  of  describing 


the  Deity  whom  Isaac  served  is  that,  as  his  father  was 
still  alive,  Jacob  would  have  been  wanting  in  reverence, 
if  he  had  spoken  of  Qod  as  "Isaac's  (Jod/'even  though 
Jehovah  had  condescended  so  to  call  Himself  (chap. 
zxviiL  13). 

(^)  Laban  answered  .  .  .—  Laban  does  not  at- 
tempt any  reply  to  Jacob's  ansry  invectives,  bnt 
answers  affectionately.  Why  shomd  he  wish  to  injure 
Jacob,  and  send  him  away  empty  P  All  that  he  had  was 
still  Laban's  in  the  best  of  senses ;  for  were  not  Rachel 
and  Leah  his  daughters?  And  were  not  their  children 
his  grandsons?  How  was  it  possible  that  he  could 
wish  to  rob  themP  He  proposes,  therefore,  that  they 
should  make  a  covenant,  by  which  Jacob  should  bind 
himself  to  deal  kindly  with  his  daughters,  and  to  take 
no  other  wife ;  while  he  promises  for  himself  that  he 
would  do  Jacob  no  wrong.  Jacob  therefore  sets  up  a 
large  stone,  as  a  pillar  and  memorial ;  and  Laban  sub- 
sequently does  the  same ;  whOe,  probably  between  the 
two  hills  on  which  they  had  severally  encamped  (verse 
25),  they  collect  a  large  mass  of  other  stones,  on  which 
they  feast  together,  in  token  of  friendship  (chap,  zzvi 
30). 

(^7)  Jegar-sahadutha.— These  are  two  Svriac  words 
of  the  same  meaning  as  Gal-'eed,  Heap  of  Witness.  A 
Syriac  (or  Anmaic)  dialect  was  most  probably  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  people  in  Mesopotamia,  but  it 
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vdtness  between  me  and  thee  this  day. 
Therefore  was  the  name  of  it  called 
Graleed;  (^)  and  ^Mizpah;  for  he  said, 
The  Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee, 
when  we  are  absent  one  from  another. 
(M)  If  thou  shalt  afflict  my  daughters,  or 
if  thou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my 
daughters^  no  man  is  with  us ;  see,  God 
is  witness  betwixt  me  and  thee.  ^'^^J  And 
Laban  said  to  Jacob,  Behold  this  heap, 
and  behold  this  pillar,  which  I  have 
cast  betwixt  me  and  thee ;  ^^^  this  heap 
he  witness,  and  this  pillar  he  witness, 
that  I  will  not  pass  over  this  heap  to 
thee,  and  that  thou  shalt  not  pass  over 
this  heap  and  this  pillar  unto  me,  for 
harm.  <®)  The  God  of  Abraham,  and 
the  God  of  Nahor,  the  God  of  their 
father,  judge  betwixt  us.  And  Jacob 
sware  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Isaac. 
<**)  Then  Jacob  ^offered  sacrifice  upon 
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the  mount,  and  called  his  brethren  to 
eat  bread :  and  they  did  eat  bread,  and 
tarried  all  night  in  the  mount.  <^)  And 
early  in  the  morning  Laban  rose  up, 
and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters, 
and  blessed  them:  and  Laban  departed, 
and  returned  unto  his  place. 

CHAPTEE  XXXn.— <i)  And  Jacob 
went  on  his  way,  and  the  angels  of  God 
met  him.  <^)  And  when  Jacob  saw  them, 
he  said.  This  is  God's  host:  and  he  called 
the  name  of  that  place  'Mahanaim. 

<^^  And  Jacob  sent  messengers  before 
him  to  Esau  his  brother  unto  the  land 
of  Seir,  the  *  country  of  Edom.  <*)  And 
he  commanded  them,  saying.  Thus  shall 
ye  speak  unto  my  lord  Esau;  Thy 
servant  Jacob  saith  thus,  I  have 
sojourned  with  Laban,  and  stayed 
there  until  now :  ^^)  and  I  have  oxen. 


seems  plain  that  Laban  and  his  family  also  spoke 
Hebrew,  not  merelv  from  his  calling  the  place  SGiqMih, 
a  Hebrew  word,  but  from  the  names  given  by  his 
daughters  to  their  children. 

m  Mizpah.—  That  is,  Watehtofver.  There  is, 
probably,  a  play  in  this  name  npon  the  pillar  which 
Laban  proceeds  to  set  up,  and  which  in  Hebrew  is 
MoKebah.  In  the  reason  given  for  the  name  Laban  caUs 
Jacob's  Qod  Jehovah,  an  appellation  which  he  must 
have  learned  from  Jacob,  and  which  proves  not  merely 
that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Hebrew  but  that  he 
and  Jacob  had  talked  together  upon  religious  subiects, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  idolater,  though  he  dia  call 
the  teraphim  his  Kods. 

(68)  Judge.— The  verb  is  plural, "  he  fudges/^  and  as 
Laban  thus  joins  the  name  Mohim  with  a  verb  |plural, 
it  seems  as  if  he  re^;arded  Abraham's  Elohim  as 
different  from  the  Elohim  of  Nahor.  We  ought,  there- 
fore, to  translate  the  gods  of  their  father.  Apparently, 
he  thoujfht  that  Abraham  took  one  of  Terah  s  Elohim, 
and  Nahor  another.  His  views  were  thus  polytheistic; 
and  so,  generally,  the  ancients  regarded  the  ^ds  as 
local  beings,  with  powers  Hmited  to  certain  districts. 
Jacob  swears  bv  the  one  Being  who  was  the  sole  object 
of  Isaac's  worship.     (See  Note  on  chap.  zx.  13.) 

(5i)  Jacob  onbred  saorifloe.— Tne  meaning  is, 
that  Jacob  slaughtered  cattle,  and  made  a  feast :  Imt  as 
animals  originiuly  were  killed  only  for  sacrifice,  and 
flesh  was  eaten  on  no  other  occasion,  the  Hebrew 
language  has  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  two  acts. 

xxxn. 

(1)  Jaoobwentonhisway.— The  meetingof  Jacob 
and  Laban  had  been  on  iJie  dividing  line  between  the 
Aramean  and  the  Oanaanite  lands,  and  consequently  at 
a  spot  where  Laban  would  have  found  no  alfiee  in  the 
natives,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Delivered  thus  from 
danger  from  behind,  Jacob  now  takes  his  journey 
through  the  country  that  was  to  be  the  heritage  of  his 
seed,  and  doubtless  he  was  harassed  bv  jmny  anxious 
thoughts;  for  Esau  might  prove  a  nercer  foe  than 
Laban.  It  was  fit  themore  that  he  should  receive 
encouragement,  and  so  after  some  days,  probably  after 


about  a  week's  journey  southward,  he  has  a  vision  of 
"  angels  of  God.^' 

Ajogels  of  God. — Numberless  conjectures  have 
been  hazarded  as  to  who  were  these  "  messengers  of 
Mohim,"  and  how  they  were  seen  by  Jacob.  Some,  taking 
the  word  in  its  lower  sense,  think  they  were  prophets ; 
others,  that  it  was  a  caravan,  which  &»ve  Jacob  timely 
information  about  Esau's  presence  in  Seir ;  others,  that 
it  was  a  body  of  men  sent  by  Rebekah  to  aid  Jacob  in 
repelling  Emu.  More  pr6biably,  as  Jacob  on  his  road 
to  Fadui-aram  had  been  assmred  of  (Jod's  watchful 
care  of  him  by  the  vision  of  the  ang^els  ascending  and 
descending  the  stairs,  so  now  also  m  a  dream  he  sees 
tiie  angels  encamped  on  each  side  of  him,  to  assure  him 
of  protection  ag^amst  his  brother. 

w  Mahanaim. — That  is,  the  two  eampsy  his  own 
and  that  of  the  angels;  or,  possibly,  two  camps  of 
angels,  one  on  either  side  of  liim.  Mahanaim  was  in 
tiie  tribe  of  Gad,  and  became  an  important  town.  (See 
2  Sam.  iL  8,  xvii.  24 ;  1  Kings  iv.  14.) 

Jacob's  Reconciliation  with  Esau. 
(Ohap.  zzxiL  3— xzziii.  16.) 

(3)  Jacob  sent  messengers.— As  Jacob  travelled 
homewards  to  Hebron  the  news  somehow  reached  him 
that  Esau,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  retainers,  was 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the  Horites.  These, 
as  we  have  seen  on  chap.  xiv.  6,  were  a  miserable  race 
of  cave-men,  utterly  unable  to  cope  with  Esau  and  his 
trained  servants.  We  learn  from  chap,  zzxvi.  6  that 
Esau's  home  was  still  with  Isaac  at  Hebron,  and  pro. 
bably  this  was  a  mere  marauding  expedition,  like  that 
against  the  people  of  Gath,  which  a  century  later  cost 
Ephraim  the  lives  of  so  many  of  his  sons  (1  Chron.  vii. 
21) ;  but  it  revealed  to  Esau  the  wealmess  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  also  that  the  land  was  admirably  adapted 
for  his  fkvourite  pursuit  of  hunting.  He  seems  also 
to  have  taken  a  Horite  wife  (chap,  xxxvi.  5),  and 
bein^  thus  connected  with  the  country,  upon  Isaac's 
death  he  willingly  removed  into  it,  and  it  then 
became  "  the  country,"  Heb.  the  field  of  Edom.  Its 
other  name,  £fetr,  i.e.  rough,  liairy,  shows  that  it  was 
then  covered  with  forests,  and  the  term  field  that  it 
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and  asses,  flocks,  and  menservants,  and 
womenseirants  :  and  I  have  sent  to  tell 
my  lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy 
sight. 

(6)  And  the  messengers  returned  to 
Jacob,  saying.  We  came  to  thy  brother 
Esau,  and  also  he  cometh  to  meet  thee, 
and  four  hundred  men  with  him. 

^  Then  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid  and 
distressed:  and  he  divided  the  people 
that  was  with  him,  and  the  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  the  camels,  into  two  bands ; 
(8)  and  said.  If  Esau  come  to  the  one 
company,  and  smite  it,  then  the  other 
company  which  is  left  shall  escape. 

W  And  Jacob  said,  O  God  of  my  father 
Abraham,  and  God  of  my  father  Isaac, 
the  LoBD  which  saidst  unto  me,  ''Betum 
unto  th^  country,  and  to  thy  kindred, 
and  I  will  deal  well  with  thee :  ^^^^^I  am 
not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies. 
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and  of  all  the  truth,  which  thou  hast 
shewed  unto  thy  servant  j  for  with  my 
stafP  I  passed  over  this  Jordan;  and 
now  I  am  become  two  bands.  ^^  Deliver 
me,  I  pray  thee,  from  the  hand  of  my 
brother,  from  the  hand  of  Esau :  for  I 
fear  him,  lest  he  will  come  and  smite 
me,  and  the  mother  'with  the  children. 
(^)  And  thou  saidst,  I  will  surely  do 
thee  good,  and  make  thy  seed  as  the 
sand  of  the  sea,  which  cannot  be 
numbered  for  multitude. 

(^)And  he  lodged  there  that  same 
night ;  and  took  of  that  which  came  to 
his  haiid  a  present  for  Esau  his  brother ; 
(^^>  two  hundred  she  goats,  and  twenty 
he  goats,  two  hundred  ewes,  and  twenty 
rams,  <^)  thirty  milch  camels  with  their 
colts,  forty  kine,  and  ten  btdls,  twenty 
she  asses,  and  ten  foals.  (^^)  And  he  de- 
livered thsm  into  the  hand  of  his  ser- 


WM  an  ancaltivated  region.  It  was  entirely  in  the 
spirit  of  the  adventurous  Esau  to  make  this  expedi- 
tion, and  on  his  father's  death  to  prefer  this  wild 
land  to  the  peaceful  pastures  at  Hebron,  where  he 
was  surrounaed  by  powerful  tribes  of  Amorites  and 
Hittites.  The  land  of  Seir  was  a  hunted  miles  distant 
from  Mahanaim,  but  Esau  apparently  had  been  moving 
up  through  what  were  afterwards  the  countries  (n 
Moab  and  Ammon,  and  was  probablv»  when  Jacob 
sent  his  messengers,  at  no  very  great  distance.  At  all 
events,  Jacob  remained  at  Mahanaim  till  his  brother 
was  near,  when  he  crossed  the  brook  Jabbok,  and  went 
to  meet  him. 

(7)  Jacob  was  greatly  afraid.— Jacob's  message 
to  his  brother  had  been  very  humble,  for  he  calls  Esau 
his  lord,  and  himself  a  servant.  He  hopes  also  to 
"find  grace  in  his  sight,"  and  by  enumerating  his 
wealth  shows  that  he  required  no  aid,  nor  need  claim 
even  a  share  of  Isaac's  property.  But  Esau  had  given 
no  answer,  being  probaluy*  undecided  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  would  receive  his  brother.  The  "four 
hundred  men  with  him ''  formed  probabhr  only  a  part  of 
the  little  army  with  which  he  had  invaded  the  Honte  ter- 
ritory. Some  would  be  left  with  the  spoil  which  he 
had  gathered,  but  he  took  so  many  with  him  as  to 
place  Jacob  completely  in  his  power.  And  JacoVs  ex. 
treme  distress,  m  spite  of  the  Divine  encouragement 
repeatedly  ^ven  him,  shows  that  his  faith  was  very 
feeble ;  but  it  was  real,  and  therefore  he  sought  refuge 
from  his  terror  in  prayer. 

(9)  Jacob  said. — ^Jacob's  prayer,  the  first  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  is  remarkable  for  combining  great  earnest- 
ness with  simplicity.  After  addressing  God  as  the 
Elohim  of  his  fathers,  he  draws  closer  to  Him  as  the 
Jehovah  who  had  personally  commanded  him  to  return 
to  his  birthplace  (chap.  mnri.  13).  And  next,  while 
acknowledging  his  own  unworthmess,  he  shows  that 
already  he  baa  been  the  recipient  of  the  Divine  favour, 
and  prays  earnestly  for  deliverance,  using  the  touching 
worOB  "and  smite  me,  mother  upon  children."  "Hib 
mind  does  not  rest  upon  his  own  death,  but  upon 
the  terrible  picture  of  the  mother,  trying  with  all  a 
mother's  love  to  protect  her  ofS^ring,  and  skdn  upon 


their  bodies.  In  Hosea  z.  14  this  is  spoken  of  as  the 
most  cruel  and  pitiable  of  the  miseries  of  war.  But 
finally  he  feels  tnat  this  sad  end  is  impossible ;  for  he 
has  God's  promise  that  his  seed  shall  oe  numerous  as 
the  sand  oi  the  sea.    In  prayer  to  man  it  may  be  un- 

generous  to  remind  another  of  promises  made  and 
Lvours  ez]^ted,  but  with  God  each  first  act  of  grace 
and  mercy  is  the  pledge  of  continued  favour. 

(IB)  He  lodged  there.— That  is,  at  Mahanaim.  On 
the  first  news  of  Esau's  approach  in  so  hostile  a  man- 
ner, Jacob  had  divided  his  possessions  int-o  two  main 
divisions,  in  the  hope  of  saving  at  least  one.  He  now, 
quieted  by  his  prayer,  makes  more  exact  arrangements, 
selects  a  present  for  Esau  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
head  of  cattle,  sends  them  forward  with  intervals  be- 
tween, that  repeated  impressions  might  soften  his 
brother's  fierce  mood,  sees  all  his  followers  safely  across 
the  Jabbok,  and  remains  alone  behind  to  pray*  As  he 
thus  placed  everything  in  Esau's  power,  faitn  seems  to 
have  regained  the  ascendancy  over  his  fears,  though  he 
still  takes  every  prudent  measure  for  the  safety  of  those 
whom  he  loved. 

Of  that  which  oame  to  his  hand.— Heb.,  of 
that  which  came  in  hia  hand.  Some  Jewish  interpre- 
ters take  the  phrase  literally,  and  suppose  that  it  was 
precious  stones;  more  truly  it  means  "  what  he  pos- 
sessed," or  what  he  had  wiw  him.  The  phrase  "  wnich 
came  to  his  hand"  would  imply  that  he  made  no 
selection,  but  took  what  came  first  in  his  way. 

(1*.  15)  Ooata— ewes— oamelB— kine— asses.— 
As  the  kinds  of  cattle  are  arranged  according  to  their 
value,  it  is  remarkable  that  kine  uiould  be  prized  above 
camels ;  for  the  milk  of  cows  was  regardea  as  of  little 
worth.  This  high  estimation  oi  them,  ^erefore,  must 
have  arisen  from  an  increased  regard  for  agriculture,  the 
ploughing  being  done  in  i^e  £ast  by  oxen.  Asses  of 
course  oome  last,  as  being  the  animal  used  by  chief- 
tains for  riding,  and  therefore  prised  as  matters  of 
luxury.  (See  chaps,  xii.  16;  Judg.  v.  10.)  Jacob  selected 
"  milch  camels "  because  their  milk  forms  a  valuable 
part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabs. 

(18)  A  space. — "Eieh.,  a  breathing  place.  These  para- 
tion  of  the  droves  would  be  a  matter  of  course,  as  each 
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Tants,  every  drove  by  themselves ;  and 
said  unto  his  servants,  Pass  over  before 
me,  and  put  a  space  betwixt  drove  and 
drove.  ^^^^  And  he  commanded  the  fore- 
most, saying,  When  Esau  my  brother 
meeteth  thee,  and  asketh  thee,  saying, 
TVliosearfthou?  andwhithergoest  wou? 
and  whose  are  these  before  thee?  ^^^  Then 
thou  shalt  say.  They  be  thy  servant 
Jacob's ;  it  M  a  present  sent  unto  my 
lord  Esau:  and,  behold,  also  he  is  be- 
hind us.  ^^)  And  so  oonmianded  he  the 
second,  and  the  third,  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed the  droves,  saying.  On  this  man- 
ner shall  ye  speak  unto  Esau,  when  ye 
find  him.  t»)  ^j  g^y  ye  moreover. 
Behold,  thy  servant  Jacob  is  behind  us. 
For  he  said,  I  will  appease  him  with 
the  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and 
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afterward  I  will  see  his  face;  perad- 
venture  he  will  accept  ^of  me. 

(^)  So  went  the  present  over  before 
him :  and  himself  lodged  that  night  in 
the  company.  W  And  he  rose  up  that 
night,  and  took  his  two  wives,  and  his 
two  womenservants,  and  his  eleven 
sons,  and  passed  over  the  ford  Jabbok. 
<^>  ^d  he  took  them,  and  '  sent  them 
over  the  brook,  and  sent  over  that  he 
had. 

(M)  And  Jacob  was  left  alone ;  and 
there  wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the 
'breaking  of  the  day.  (^>  And  when  he 
saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him, 
he  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh ;  and 
the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of 
joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him.  <^)  And 
he  said.  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh. 


kind  would  travel  peaceably  onward  only  by  itaelf . 
Bat  Jacob  righthr  concluded  that  the  repeated 
acknowledgment  of  Esau  as  his  lord,  added  to  the 
great  value  of  the  gift,  would  fill  his  brother's  heart 
with  friendly  feelii^,  and  perhaps  therefore  he  put 
a  longer  space  than   usual   between   the   sucoeesiYe 

(90)  i  will  appease  him.— The  Heb.  literally  is, 
he  said  I  wiU  cover  his  face  with  the  offering  that 
goeth  before  my  face,  and  afterwards  I  will  see  his 
jace;  peradventure  he  toiU  lift  up  my  face.  The 
covering  of  the  face  of  the  offended  person,  so  that  he 
could  no  lon^r  see  the  offence,  became  the  usual  legal 
word  for  mainng  an  atonement  (Lev.  ix.  7,  &c.)-  For 
the  **  offering  "  (Heb.,  minchah)  see  Gren.  iv.  3;  and  for 
**  the  lifting  up  of  the  face,"  ibid,  7. 

(82)  The  ford  Jabbok.  —  Heb.,  the  ford  of  the 
Jabhoh.  This  river,  now  called  the  Wady  2jerba  or  Blue 
Torrent,  formed  afterwards  the  bounduv  between  the 
tribes  of  Manasseh  and  Gad.  It  flows  through  a  deep 
ravine,  with  so  rapid  a  current  as  to  make  the  crossing 
of  it  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Dr.  Tristram  {Land  of 
Israel,  p.  558)  says  that  the  water  reached  his  horsed 
girths  when  he  rode  through  the  ford. 

(23)  The  brook.  —  Beally,  the  ravine  or  valley; 
Arab.,  toady.  Jacob,  wh^se  administrative  powers  were 
of  a  very  high  character,  sees  his  wives,  children,  and 
cattle  not  only  through  the  ford,  but  across  the  valley 
on  to  the  high  ground  beyond.  Staying  himself  to  the 
very  last,  he  is  left  alone  on  Uie  south  side  of  the 
torrent,  but  still  in  the  ravine,  across  which  the  rest  had 
taken  their  way.  The  definite  proof  that  Jacob  re- 
mained on  the  south  nde  lies  in  the  fact  that  Feniel 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad ;  but,  besides  this,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  he  should  recross  the  rapid 
river  when  once  he  haa  gone  through  it,  and  probably 
the  idea  has  risen  from  taking  the  word  brook  in  verse 
23  in  too  narrow  a  sense.  Beally  it  is  the  word  trans- 
lated valley  in  chap.  xxvi.  17,  bat  is  used  only  of  such 
valleys  or  ravines  as  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
a  mountain  torrent.  When  Jacob  had  seen  his  wives 
and  herds  safe  on  the  top  of  the  southern  ridge,  the 
deep  valley  would  be  the  very  place  for  this  solitary 
struggle.  This  ravine,  we  are  told,  has  a  width  of 
from  four  to  six  mile& 


(2^)  There  wrestled.— This  verb,  ahak,  occurs  only 
here,  and  without  doubt  it  was  chosen  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  the  name  Jabbok.  Its  probable  deri- 
vation is  from  a  word  signifying  dust,  because  wrestiers 
were  quickly  involved  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  or  because, 
as  was  the  custom  in  Greece,  they  rubbed  their  bodies 
with  it 

A  man.~Sach  he  seemed  to  be  to  Jacob ;  but  Hosea 
(chap.  xiL  4)  calls  him  an  anrol ;  and,  in  verse  90,  Jacob 
recognises  in  him  a  mani&station  of  the  Deity,  as 
Hagar  had  done  before,  when  an  angel  appeared  to 
her  (chap.  xvi.  13).  There  is  no  warrant  for  regarding 
the  angel  as  an  incarnation  of  Deit^any  more  than  in 
the  case  of  Manoah  (Jud^  xiii.  22);  bnt  it  was  a 
manifestation  of  (Jod  mediately  b^  His  messenger,  and 
was  one  of  the  many  signs  indicative  of  a  more  complete 
manifestation  by  the  coming  of  the  Word  in  tiie  flesh. 
The  opposite  idea  of  many  modem  commentators,  that 
the  narrative  is  an  allegory,  is  contradicted  by  the 
attendant  circumstances,  especially  by  the  change  of 
Jacob's  name,  and  his  subsequent  lameness,  to  which 
national  testimony  was  borne  by  the  customs  of  the 
Jews. 

(25)  The  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of 
joint. — Hie  hollow  is  in  the  Hebrew  tine  pan  or  socket 
into  which  the  end  of  the  thigh  bone  is  inserted,  and 
the  verb  more  probably  signifies  that  it  was  sprained 
from  the  over-tension  of  tne  muscles  in  the  wrestling. 
But,  in  spite  of  his  sprained  tendons,  Jacob  still  resisted, 
andcoulanot  be  thrown  down,  and  the  angel,  unable  to 
gain  any  further  advantage,  at  last  aclmowledges 
Jacob's  superiority,  and  at  sunrise  craves  permission  to 
depart 

(26)  Let  me  go  •  .  • — ^Heb.,  send  me  away,  for  the 
gleam  of  morning  has  gone  up.  The  asking  of  per- 
mission to  depart  was  we  admowledgment  of  deieat. 
The  struggle  must  end  at  daybreak,  because  Jacob 
must  now  go  to  do  his  dnty;  and  the  wrestling  had 
been  for  tne  purpose  of  giving  him  courage,  and 
enabling  him  to  meet  dan^r  and  difficulty  in  the  newer 
of  faith.  A  curious  Jewish  idea  is  that  the  angel  was 
that  one  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  and  protect  Esau. 
By  the  aid  of  his  own  protecting  angel  Jacob,  they  say, 
had  overpowered  him,  and  had  won  the  birthriirht  aiMi 
the  precedence  as  "  Israel,  a  prince  with  (Jod  ana  man.'*^ 
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And  he  said,  ''I  will  not  let  thee  go,  ex- 
cept thou  bless  me.  ^^^  And  he  said 
unto  him,  What  is  thy  name  ?  And  he 
said,  Jacob.  <^>  And  he  said,  ^Thy 
name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but 
Israel :  for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power 
with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  pro- 
vailed.  (^>  And  Jacob  asked  Aim,  and 
said,  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy  name. 
And  he  said.  Wherefore  is  it  that  thou 
doet  ask  after  my  name?  And  he 
blessed  him  there.  ^^^  And  Jacob  called 
the  name  of  the  place  ^Peniel :  for  I 
have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life 
iB  preserved. 

(81)  And  as  he  passed  over  Fennel  the 
sun  rose  upon  him,  and  he  halted  upon 
his  thigh.  (^)  Therefore  the  chil^n 
of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank,  which  is  upon  the  hollow  of  the 
thigh,unto  this  day :  because  he  touched 
the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  in  the  sinew 
that  shrank. 

CHAPTEE  XXXnt— (1)  And  Jacob 
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lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  looked,  and,  be- 
hold, Esau  came,  and  with  him  four 
hundred  men.  And  he  divided  the 
children  unto  Leah,  and  unto  Bachel, 
and  unto  the  two  handmaids.  (^>  And 
he  put  the  handmaids  and  their  children 
foremost,  and  Leah  and  her  children 
after,  and  Bachel  and  Joseph  hinder- 
most.  <^)  And  he  passed  over  before 
them,  and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground 
seven  times,  until  he  came  near  to  his 
brother.  <^)  And  Esau  ran  to  meet  him^ 
and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him :  and  they  wept.  (^)  And 
he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  women 
and  the  diildren;  and  said.  Who  are 
those  ^witibi  theeP  And  he  said.  The 
children  which  Grod  hath  graciously 
given  thy  servant.  <*>  Then  tibie  hand- 
maidens came  near,  they  and  their  chil- 
dren, and  they  bowed  themselves.  (^)And 
Leah  also  with  her  children  came  near, 
and  bowed  themselves :  and  after  came 
Joseph  near  and  Bachel,  and  they 
bowed  themselves. 


Except  thou  bless  me.— The  vanqnished  mast 
yield  the  spoil  to  the  victor;  and  Jacob,  who  had 
gradually  become  aware  that  the  being  who  was 
wrestling  with  him  was  something  more  than  man, 
asks  of  mm,  as  his  ransom,  a  blessing. 

<W)  IsraeL — ^Thatis,ajmne0o/So€l,  or,  onepower- 
fat  witk  Ood.  (See  Note  on  chap,  zvii  15.)  Esau  had 
ffiven  a  bad  meaning  to  the  name  of  Jacob,  nor  had  it 
been  nndeserved.  Sat  a  change  has  now  come  over 
Jacob's  character,  and  he  is  henceforth  no  longer  the 
crafty  schemiar  who  was  ever  plotting  for  his  own  ad- 
vantajro,  bat  one  homble  and  penitent,  who  can  trost 
himself  and  all  he  has  in  Ghod's  hands.  The  last  words 
signify,  for  thou  art  a  prince  toi^  Ood  and  men ; 
or  possibly,  for  fhou  Mut  striven  with  Ood  and 
tnen. 

(tt)  Wherefore  •  .  • — ^In  mnch  the  same  manner  the 
angel  refoses  to  tell  Manoah  his  name  (Jndffes  xiii.  18). 
Probably,  however,  in  the  blessing  which  followed 
there  was  a  clear  proof  that  Jacob^  opponent  was  a 
IMvinepersonage. 

(80)  Feniel.— Elsewhere  Penuel,  and  so  probably  it 
shoald  be  read  here.  It  means,  ''the  face  of  God." 
For  the  rest  of  the  verse  see  Note  on  chap.  zvi.  13. 

(81)  As  he  passed  over  Penuel.— Bather,  «  he 
paeeed  Penuel.  It  was  the  place  where  he  had  wrestled, 
and  as  soon  as  the  angel  left  him  he  proceeded  onwaids 
to  rejoin  his  wives.  It  appears,  from  what  is  here  said, 
that  it  was  not  tiU  he  tned  to  walk  that  he  found  oat 
that  he  was  lame.  As  his  sinews  grew  cool,  the  injnry 
to  his  hip- joint  showed  itself. 

(88)  The  sinew  which  shrank.— This  translation 
has  mach  aathority  in  its  favoar,  as  the  LXX.  render 
the  sinew  that  became  numd,  and  the  Yolgate  the 
sinew  that  withered.  More  probably,  however,  it  is  the 
Droper  name  for  the  large  tendon  which  takes  its  origin 
from  the  spinal  cord,  and  extends  down  the  thiffh  onto 
the  ankle.    Technically  it  is  called  nervus  isehiaticus, 


and  by  the  Greeks  was  named  tendo  AchiUis,  becanse  it 
reaches  to  the  heel.  Jewish  commentators  notice  that 
this  was  the  second  special  ordinance  imposed  apon  the 
race  of  Abraham,  drcomcision  having  oeen  enjoined 
npon  them  by  Grod,  while  this  grew  oat  of  an  historical 
event  in  the  life  of  their  pn^^tor,  to  the  reality  of 
which  it  bearo  remarkable  testmiony. 


(3)  He  passed  over  before  them.— While  pro. 
viding  some  small  chance  of  escape  for  his  wives  and 
children,  arranged  according  to  their  rank,  Jacob  man- 
folly  went  first  and  placed  himself  entix«lj  in  Esaa's 
power.  He  endeavoored,  nevertheless,  by  his  sevenfold 
obeisance  in  acknowledgment  of  Esaa's  saperioritr,  to 

Sropitiate  him ;  for  the  caose  of  the  qaarrel  had  oeen 
acob's  osaipaiion  of  Esaa's  right  of  precedence  as  the 
first  bom.  This  bowing  in  the  East  is  made  by  bend- 
ing the  body  forward  with  4he  arms  crossed,  and  the 
right  hand  held  over  the  heart. 

(^)  Esau  ran  to  meet  him.— Whatever  may  have 
been  Esaa's  intention  when  he  started,  no  sooner  does 
he  see  his  brother  than  the  old  times  of  their  childhood 
retam  to  his  heart,  and  he  is  overcome  with  love; 
nor  does  he  ever  seem  afterwards  to  have  wavered  in 
his  fraternal  affection.  We  have  had  a  proof  before  (in 
chap,  xxvii.  38)  of  Esan  being  a  man  of  warm  feelings, 
ana  similarly  now  he  is  again  overmastered  by  his  loving 
impalses.  It  is  carioas  that  the  Hebrew  word  for 
"  he  kissed  him  "  has  had  what  are  called  extraordinary 
vowels  attached  to  it,  and  the  Masorites  are  sa^posed 
to  signify  thereby  that  Esaa's  kiss  was  not  a  sign  of 
gennme  love.  For  sach  an  iU-natared  sappoeition  there 
IS  no  warrant  whatsoever. 

(5)  Who  are  those  with  theeP— Heb.,  to  thee, 
that  is.  Who  are  these  belonging  to  thee  P  Esaa  no- 
ticed that  they  were  Jacob's  family,  and  asked  for 
faller  information  concerning  them. 
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(8)  And  he  said,  ^  What  Tnsaneat  thou 
bj  all  this  drove  which  I  met  P  And  he 
said,  These  are  to  find^race  in  the  sight 
of  my  lord.  (^)  And  £saa  said,  I  have 
enough,  my  brother;  ^keep  that  thou 
hast  unto  thyself.  (^^^  And  Jacob  said. 
Nay,  I  pray  thee,  if  now  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  then  receive  xm  pre- 
sent at  my  ha^d :  for  therefore  I  have 
seen  thy  face,  as  though  I  had  seen  the 
face  of  Grod,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with 
me.  ^">  Take,  I  pray  thee,  my  blessing 
that  is  brought  to  th^;  bemuse  Gk)d 
hath  dealt  graciously  with  me,  and 
because  I  have  enough.  And  he  urged 
him,  and  he  took  iU 

(^)  And  he  said.  Let  us  take  our  jour- 
ney, and  let  us  go,  and  I  will  go  before 
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thee.  (^)And  he  said  unto  him.  My 
lord  knoweth  that  the  children  a/re  ten- 
der, and  the  flocks  an4  herds  with 
young  are  with  me:  and  if  men  should 
overdrive  them  one  day,  all  the  flock 
will  die.  <^*>  Let  my  lord,  I  pray  thee, 
pass  over  before  his  servant :  and  I  will 
lead  on  softly,  'according  as  the  cattle 
that  goeth  before  me  and  the  children 
be  able  to  endure,  until  I  come  unto  my 
lord  unto  Seir.  (^>  And  Esau  said,  Let 
me  now  *leave  with  thee  some  of  the 
folk  that  are  with  me.  And  he  said, 
*^What  needeth  it?  let  me  find  wace 
in  the  sight  of  my  lord.  ^)  So  Esau 
returned  that  day  on  his  way  unto 
Seir. 
W  And  Jacob  journeyed  to  Succoth, 


(8)  What  meanest  thou  by  all  this  droye  . .  •  P 
Heb.,  What  is  all  this  camp  of  thine  that  I  met  f  From 
the  tbne  of  Jacob's  coming  to  Mahaaaim,  the  word  mo- 
haneh,  "  camp,"  is  used  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  It  is 
the  word  translated  hands  in  chap,  xzxii.  7,  and  company 
in  yerses  8, 21.  It  is  the  proper  word  for  an  encampment 
of  pastoral  people  with  their  flocks,  and  might  be  used 
not  nnnatundly  of  the  fiye  droves ;  for  they  wonld  re- 
mind Esau  of  the  cattle  driyien  in  at  eyening  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  pass  the  night. 

(^0)  For  therefore  I  have  seen  thy  flBUse.~The 
latter  half  of  the  verse  wonld  more  correctly  be  trans- 
lated,  inaamnch  as  I  have  seen  thy  face  as  one  seeth 
the  face  of  Blohim^  and  thou  ncut  received  me 
gra^cionsly.  To  the  Hebrew  the  thought  of  God  was 
not  terrifying,  and  so  the  virion  of  Qoo^e  taae  was  the 
sight  of  somdihing  good  uid  glorious.  There  is  much 
of  Oriental  hyperbde  in  comparing  the  sight  of  Esau 
to  ihe  beholmnff  of  the  face  of  l^ity,  but  it  clearly 
conyeyed  the  i&a  that  Esau  was  using  his  power  as 
generously  and  lovingly  as  is  the  wont  otQod ;  and  Qod 
was  so  much  nearer  to  the  Hebrew  in  those  simple  days 
than  he  is  to  men  now  that  science  has  reyealed  to 
them  the  immensiiy  of  His  attributes,  that  there  was 
no  irreyerence  in  the  comparison. 

The  behaviour  of  Esau  is  yery  generous.  He  wished 
to  spare  his  brother  so  large  a  present,  and  therefore 
leads  the  conversation  to  it,  knowing,  of  course,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  fiye  herds,  as  their  driyers  had 
deliyered  to  him  Jacob's  message.  To  haye  refused  it, 
howeyer,  would  haye  been  a  mark  of  hostility,  especially 
as  Jacob,  represented  it  as  the  gift  of  an  inferior  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  fayour  of  one  from  whom  he . 
nad  feared  danger.  But  Esau  erpostulates  with  Ins 
brother.  He  too  was  rich,  and  Jacob  should  keep 
what  was  his  own.  But  Jacob  still  urges  its  acceptance 
as  the  proof  of  goodwill,  magnifies  the  value  of  Esau's 
fayour,  and  decuiresthatb^  Qod's  goodness  he  has  still 
abundance,  eyen  after  giving  his  orother  so  princely 
a  present.  It  is  callea  a  "  olessing  "  because  it  was 
considered  lucky  to  receiye  a  gift,  and  of  all  good-luck 
Qod  was  the  g^ver.    (Oomp.  1  Sam.  xxy.  27,  xzx.  26.) 

(18)  Flocks  and  herds  with  young.— Heb.,  that 

g've  snch,    Thompson  {Land  and  Booh,  p.  205)  infers 
om  this  that  it  was  now  winter,  and  thinks  that  this  is 
confirmed  by  Jacob  making  folds  for  his  cattle  at 


Succoth.  If  so,  more  than  six  months  would  have 
elapsed  since  Jacob's  flight  from  Haran ;  but  the  con- 
clusion is  uncertain,  and  Jacob  probably  halted  at 
Succoth  because  of  his  lameness. 

(U)  Aooording  as  the  cattle  •  .  .—Bather, 
a4icording  to  the  pace— Heb,,  foot — of  the  cattle  that 
is  before  me,  and  according  to  the  pa^  of  the  children, 
Joseph  was  only  six  or  seyen  j^rs  old;  and  Leah's  two 
younger  sons,  and  probably  Zilpah's,  were  too  tender  to 
endure  much  fatigue. 

Unto  Seir.— This  implies  a  purpose  of  visiting 
Esau  in  his  new  acquisition,  not  earned  out  probably 
because  Esau  did  not  as  yet  settle  there,  but  returned 
to  Hebron  to  his  father. 

Jacob's  Settlement  in  Canaan. — ^Dinah's 
Wbono,  and  the  Fierce  Vengeance  of 
Simeon  and  LEyi  (chap,  zxziii.  17 — ^xxxiy.). 

0!n  Succoth.  — That  is,  booths.  There  are  two 
claimants  for  identification  with  Jacob's  Succoth,  of 
which  the  one  is  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  in  the  comer  formed  by  that  river  and  the 
Jabbok;  the  other  is  the  place  stOl  called  Sdkiit,  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan,  but  as  it  lies  ten  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  junction  of  the  Jordan  and  Jabbok,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Jacob  would  go  so  far  out  of  his  way. 

Jacob  •  .  .  built  him  an  house,  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle. — ^This  is  something  quite  un- 
usual, as  the  cattle  in  Palestine  remain  in  the  open  air  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  fact  that  the  place  retained  the 
name  of  the  booths  shows  that  it  was  noticed  as  re- 
markable. But  the  fact,  coupled  with  the  right  trans- 
lation of  yerse  18,  is  a  strong  but  undesigned  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  narratiye.  Jacob  hayd  been  pursued 
by  Laban,  and  suffered  much  from  anxiety  and  the 
labour  attendant  upon  the  hurried  removal  oi  so  large  a 
household.  Delivered  from  danger  in  the  rear,  he  has 
to  face  a  greater  danger  in  front,  and  passes  many 
days  and  nights  in  terror.  At  last  Esau  is  close  at 
hand,  and  having  done  all  that  man  could  do,  he  stays 
behind  to  recoyer  himself,  and  prepare  for  the  dreaded 
meeting  next  day.  But  instoMl  of  a  few  calm  restful 
hours  he  has  to  wrestle  fiercely  all  night,  and  when  at 
sunrise  he  moves  forward  he  finds  ihat  he  has  sprained 
his  hip.  He  gets  through  the  interview  vnth  Esau 
with  much   feeling,  agitated  alternately  by  fear,  and 
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and  built  him  an  honsey  and  made 
booths  for  his  cattle:  therefore  the 
name  of  the  place  is  called  ^  Succoth. 

(18)  And  Jacob  came  to  Shalem,  a  city 
of  ^  Shechem,  which  t8  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  when  he  came  from  Padan- 
aram ;  and  pitched  his  tent  before  the 
city.  (^)  And  he  bought  a  parcel  of  a 
field,  where  he  had  spread  his  tent,  at 
the  hand  of  the  children  of  'Hamor, 
Shechem's  father,  for  an  hundred  ^pieces 
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of  money.    <^)  And  he  erected  there  an 
altar,  and  called  it  ^El-dohe-IsraeL 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.— (1)  And  Dinah 
the  daughter  of  Leah,  which  she  bare 
unto  Jacob,  went  out  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  land.  (')  And  when  Shechem 
the  son  of  Hamor  the  Hivite,  prince  of 
the  country,  saw  her,  he  took  her,  and 
lay  with  her,  and  ^defiled  her.  (^)  And 
his  soul  clave  unto  Dinah  the  daughter 


hope,  and  joy,  endnring  all  the  while  his  bodily  pain 
as  best  he  can,  and  then,  delivered  from  all  danger, 
he  breaks  down.  The  word  *'  journeyed  "  simply 
means  that  he  broke  np  his  camp  from  the  high  gronnd 
where  he  had  met  lus  brother,  and  went  into  the  comer 
close  by,  where  the  two  rivers  would  both  protect  him 
and  provide  his  cattle  with  water  and  heroage.  And 
there  he  not  only  put  up  some  protection,  probably 
wattled  enclosures  made  with  branches  of  trees,  for  his 
cattle,  but  built  a  house  for  himself — somethinK)  that  is, 
more  solid  than  a  tent ;  and  there  he  lav  uniu  he  was 
healed  of  his  lameness.  The  strained  smew  would  re- 
quire some  months  of  perfect  rest  before  Jacob  could 
move  about;  but  it  was  healed,  for  "Jacob  came 
whole  and  sound  to  the  dty  of  Shechem."  (See  next 
verse.) 

(18)  Jacob  oame  to  Shalom,  a  oity  of  She- 
chem.— The  Sam.  Pent,  has  nhcilom^*^  safe  ";  but  nkaUim, 
is  right,  and  means  whole,  80und.  Onkelos,  however, 
followed  by  most  modem  commentators,  renders  it  in 
peace,  but  this  too  would  not  mean  pea4xcU>ly,  but  that 
nis  troubles  were  now  at  an  end,  and  his  lameness 
cured.  Philippsohn's  rendering,  however,  is  more  exact, 
namely,  woJUbehaUen,  in  good  condition.  Bashi  also, 
no  mean  authority,  sees  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  cure  of 
Jacob's  lameness.  As  Shechem  was  a  man,  his  city 
would  not  be  Shalem,  but  that  called  after  his  own 
name.  In  chap.  xii.  6  it  is  caUed  "  Sichem,"  where  see 
Note.  Sichem  was  probably  the  old  name,  but  after 
the  cruel  fate  brought  upon  it  by  Shechem's  mis- 
conduct the  spelline  was  modified  to  suit  the  history. 

In  the  land  of  Canaan.  —  Jacob  therefore  had 
now  crossed  the  river  Jordan,  and  so  far  completed  his 
homeward  journey.  Probabljr  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered from  his  lameness  he  visited  his  father,  but  as 
his  possessions  were  large,  and  Esau  was  the  chief  at 
Hebron,  there  was  no  room  at  present  for  him  to  dwell 
there,  nor  in  fact  was  this  possible  until  Isaac's  death. 
But  as  we  find  Deborah  with  them  soon  afterwards,  it 
is  plain  that  he  had  gone  to  visit  Isaac,  and,  &iding  his 
mother  dead,  had  brought  away  with  him  her  beloved 
nurse. 

(^0)  He  bought  .  .  .—Abraham  had  been  obliged 
to  buy  land  for  a  burial^tlace,  and  we  find  even  then 
that  tne  field  he  wanted  had  an  owner  who  could  give 
him  a  title  to  its  possession.  Jacob  a  century  later  mids 
it  necessary  to  bu^  even  the  ground  on  which  to  pitch 
his  tent,  thouffh  his  cattle  might  still  roam  freely  about 
for  pasture.  This,  however,  would  certainly  not  have 
been  required  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  town.  As  he  had  now  recovered  from  his  sprain, 
he  returns  to  his  habits  as  a  nomad,  and  dwells  in  a 
tent.  In  this,  the  first  parcel  of  ground  possessed  by 
Jacob,  the  embalmed  body  of  Jose^  was  buried  (Josh, 
xxiv.  d2;  see  also  John  iv.  5);  and  it  is  remarkable 


that  the  possesion  of  it  was  secure,  even  when  the 
owners  were  far  away  in  Egypt. 

An  hundred  pieces  oi  money.-^Heb.,  a  hundred 
heeitas.  It  is  plain  that  the  kesita  was  an  ingot  of 
metal  of  some  considerable  value,  from  what  is  said 
in  the  Book  of  Job  (chap.  xlii.  11),  that  each  of  his 
friends  save  the  patriarch  "  one  kesita  and  a  nose-ring 
of  gold. '  The  etymology  of  the  word  is  uncertain, 
and  apparently  all  knowkdge  of  its  meaning  had  at  an 
early  period  passed  away,  inasmuch  as  Onkelos  and 
some  of  the  versions  translate  it  lambs,  for  which  ren- 
dering there  is  no  support. 

(90)  He  erected  there  an  altar.— Abraham  had 
alreadv  built  an  altar  in  this  neighbourhood  (chap.  xii. 
7),  ana  Jacob  now  followed  his  example — ^partly  as  a 
thanksoffering  for  his  safe  return,  partly  also  as  taking 
possession  of  the  country ;  but  chiefly  as  a  profession  ci 
faith,  and  public  recognition  of  the  new  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  Qad.  This  especially  appears  in  his 
calling  the  altar  "El,  the  Elohun  of  Israel."  Of 
course  the  title  of  Jehovah  could  not  be  used  here,  as 
the  altar  had  a  special  reference  to  the  change  of 
Jacob's  name,  and  was  an  acknowledgment  on  his  own 
part  of  his  now  being  Israel,  a  prince  with  £1,  that  is, 
with  (Jod. 

xxxrv. 

a)  Binah  .  •  .  went  out  to  see  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  limd. — Those  commentators  who  imagine 
that  Jacob  sojourned  only  twenty  jears  at  Haran  are 
obliged  to  suppose  that  he  remamed  two  or  more 
years  at  Succoth,  and  some  ei^ht  years  at  Shechem, 
before  this  event  happened,  leaving  only  one  more  year 
for  the  interval  between  Dinah's  disnonour  and  the 
sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Ishmaelites.  But  even  so,  if  Dinah 
was  now  not  more  than  fourteen,  there  would  be  left  a 
period  of  only  nine  years,  in  which  Leah  has  to  bear  six 
sons  and  a  daughter,  with  a  long  interval  of  barrenness, 
during  which  Zilpah  was  given  to  Jacob  and  bears  two 
sons.  But  besioes  this  impossibility,  Jacob  evidently 
remained  at  Succoth  only  until  he  was  ehalem,  sound 
i  and  whole  from  his  sprain,  and  Dinah's  visit  was  one 
I  of  curiosity,  for  she  went  "  to  see  the  daughters  of  the 
'  land,"  that  is,  she  wanted,  as  Abravanel  says,  to  see 
what  the  native  women  were  like,  and  how  they  dressed 
themselves.  Josephus  savs  that  she  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  festival  at  Shechem;  but  as  neither  her 
father  nor  brothers  knew  of  her  going,  but  were  with 
their  cattle  as  usual,  it  is  probable  that  with  one  or  two 
women  only  she  slipped  away  from  her  father's  camp 
aud  paid  the  penalty  of  her  girlish  curiosity.  But  she 
would  feel  no  such  curiosity  after  being  a  year  or  two 
at  Shechem,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  her  dishonour 
took  place  within  a  few  weeks  after  Jacob's  arrival 
there.  So,  too,  Hamor's  words  in  verses  21  and  22  plainly 
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of  Jacob,  and  he  loved  the  damsel,  and 
spake  ^kindly  unto  the  damsel.  <^)  And 
Shechem  spake  unto  his  father  Hamor, 
saying,  Get  me  this  damsel  to  wife. 
W  And  Jacob  heard  that  he  had  defiled 
Dinah  his  daughter :  now  his  sons  were 
with  his  cattle  in  the  field :  and  Jacob 
held  his  peace  until  they  were  come. 

(0)  And  Hamor  the  father  of  Shechem 
went  out  unto  Jacob  to  commune  with 
him.  ^)  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  came 
out  of  the  field  when  they  heard  it :  and 
the  men  were  grieved,  and  they  were 
very  wroth,  because  he  had  wrought 
folly  in  Israel  in  lying  with  Jacob's 
daughter ;  which  thing  ought  not  to  be 
done.  <^>And  Hamor  communed  with 
them,  saying.  The  soul  of  my  son  She- 
chem longeth  for  your  daughter :  I  pray 
you  give  her  him  to  wife.  W  And  make 
ye  marriages  with  us,  and  give  your 
daughters  unto  us,  and  take  our  daugh- 
ters unto  you.  ti^>  And  ye  shall  dwell 
with  us :  and  the  land  shall  be  before 
you;  dwell  and  trade  ye  therein,  and 
get  you  possessions  therein.  (^)And 
Shechem  said  unto  her  father  and  unto 
her  brethren.  Let  me  find  grace  in 
your  eyes,  and  what  ye  shall  say  unto 
me  I  will  give.  (^)Ask  me  never  so 
much  dowry  and  gift,  and  I  will  give 
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according  as  ye  shall  say  unto  me :  but 
give  me  the  damsel  to  wife. 

(^)  And  the  sons  of  Jacob  answered 
Shechem  and  Hamor  his  father  deceit- 
fully, and  said,  because  he  had  defiled 
Dinah  their  sister :  (^^)  and  thev  said 
unto  them,  We  cannot  do  this  thmg,  to 
give  our  sister  to  one  that  is  uncircum- 
cised ;  for  that  were  a  reproach  unto  us : 
(V^)  but  in  this  will  we  consent  unto  you: 
If  ye  will  be  as  we  be,  tibat  every  male  of 
you  be  circumcised ;  <^®)  then  will  we 
give  our  daughters  unto  you,  and  we 
will  take  your  daughters  to  us,  and  we 
will  dwell  with  you,  and  we  will  become 
one  people.  ^"^  But  if  ye  will  not 
hearken  unto  us,  to  be  circumcised; 
then  will  we  take  our  daughter,  and  we 
will  be  gone. 

<^>And  their  words  pleased  Hamor, 
and  Shechem  Hamor's  son.  (^)  And  the 
young  man  deferred  not  to  do  the  thing, 
because  he  had  delight  in  Jacob's 
daughter:  and  he  was  more  honourable 
than  all  the  house  of  his  father.  <^)  And 
Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  came  unto 
the  gate  of  their  city,  and  communed  with 
the  men  of  their  city,  saying,  ^^>  These 
men  are  peaceable  with  us ;  therefore 
let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade 
therein;  for  the  land,  behold,  it  is  large 


show  that  Jacob  was  a  new  comer;  for  he  proposes 
that  the  people  shonld  *'  let  them  dwell  in  the  land," 
and  therefore  consent  to  the  condition  reanired  by  them 
that  the  Hivites  jshonld  be  circnmcisea.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  thus  to  speak  if  Jacob  had  already 
dwelt  there  eight  years  with  no  apparent  intention  A 
going  away. 

(5)  Jacob  heard. — As  Dinah  did  not  retnm  home 
(verse  26),  her  father  probably  learned  her  dishononr 
from  the  maidservants  who  had  gone  ont  with  her. 
Bnt  "  he  held  his  peace,"  chiefly  m>m  his  nsoal  can- 
lionsness,  as  being  no  match  for  the  Hiyites,  bat  partly 
because  Leah's  sons  had  the  right  to  be  the  upholders 
of  their  sister's  honour. 

(7)  He  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel.— The  great 
anger  of  Jacob's  sons  agrees  as  completely  with  the 
^neral  harshness  of  their  characters  as  the  silence  of 
the  father  with  his  habitual  thoughtfulness ;  but  it  was 
aroused  by  a  great  wrong.  The  use,  howeyer,  of  the 
term  Israel  to  signify  the  family  of  Jacob  as  distin- 
guished from  his  person  belongs  to  the  age  of  Moses, 
and  is  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  arrangement  of  these 
records  haying  been  his  work.  In  selecting  them,  and 
weaving  them  together  into  one  history,  he  would  add 
whatever  was  necessary,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  this 
yerse  we  apparently  have  one  such  addition. 

(10)  Ye  shall  dwell  with  U8.~Hamor  nroposes 
that  Jacob's  family  shall  abandon  their  nomad lif e,  and 
settle  among  the  Hivites,  and  trade  vnth  them,  and  get 
possessions,  not  merely  of  cattle  and  movable  goods^  out 
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of  immovable  property.  He  wished  the  two  clans  to 
coalesce  into  one  community. 

(12)  Dowry  and  gift.— The  word  rendered  doxory 
(mohar)  is  the  price  paid  to  the  parents  and  rela- 
tives of  the  bnde,  though  taking  tne  form  of  a  pre* 
sent.  The  gift  (matthan)  was  the  present  made  by  the 
bridegroom  to  the  bride  herself.  Besides  this,  her 
relatives  were  expected  to  g^ve  her  presents,  and  with 
some  tribes  of  AJnhs  it  is  usual  even  to  make  over  to 
her  the  dowry. 

(13, 14)  And  said  .  .  .  and  they  said.— These  are 
two  different  verbs  in  the  Hebrew,  and  should  be  trans- 
lated and  make  (deeaiMc  he  had  defiled  Dinah  their 
sister),  and  said.  The  intermediate  words  are  paren- 
thetical, and  there  is  no  reason  for  translating  soake 
hj  plotted,  laid  a  snare,  as  Gesenius  and  others  nave 
done. 

(18)  Their  words  pleased  Hamor.— We  gather 
from  this  that  circumcision  was  a  rite  not  only  well 
known,  but  regarded  as  something  honourable;  for 
otherwise  the^  would  not  so  readily  have  submitted  to 
a  thing  so  pamful. 

(21)  iiet  us  take  their  daughters  .  .  .  —  In  a 
younff  community,  such  as  this  of  the  Hivites  at 
Shecnem  appears  to  have  been,  the  addition  of  a  large 
number  of  women  was  a  valuable  increase  of  their 
strength,  and  one  that  brought  the  promise  also  of 
future  extension.  Jacob's  men  were  also  chiefly  of  the 
Semitic  stock,  and  therefore  possessed  of  high  physical 
and  mental  endowments;  ana  as  they  were  rich  in  cattle 
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enough  for  them;  let  as  take  their 
daughters  to  us  for  wives,  and  let  us 
give  them  our  daughters.  <^>  Only  here- 
in will  the  men  consent  unto  us  for  to 
dwell  with  us,  to  be  one  people,  if  every 
male  among  us  be  circumcised,  as  they 
are  circumcised.  <^^  Shall  not  their 
cattle  and  their  substance  and  every 
beast  of  their's  be  our's?  only  let  us 
consent  unto  them,  and  they  wQl  dwell 
with  us.  (^)  And  unto  Hamor  and  unto 
Shechem  his  son  hearkened  all  that  went 
out  of  the  gate  of  his  city ;  and  every 
male  was  circumcised,  all  that  went  out 
of  the  gate  of  his  city. 

(^)  ^d  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day,  when  thCT  were  sore,  that  two  of 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon  and  Levi, 
Dinah's  brethren,  took  each  man  his 
sword,  and  came  upon  the  city  boldly, 
and  'slew  all  the  nudes.  (^^  And  tibiey  slew 
Hamor  and  Shechem  his  son  with  the 
^edge  of  the  sword,  and  took  Dinah  out 
of  Shechem's  house,  and  went  out. 
(^)The  sons  of  Jacob  came  upon  the 
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slain,  and  spoiled  the  city,  because  thev 
had  defiled  their  sister.  (^>  They  took 
their  sheep,  and  their  oxen,  and  their 
asses,  and  that  which  wa^  in  the  city^ 
and  that  which  was  in  the  field,  ^>  and 
all  their  wealth,  and  all  their  little 
ones,  and  their  wives  took  they  captive, 
and  spoiled  even  all  that  was  in  the 
house. 

(^>  And  Jacob  said  to  Simeon  and  Levi, 
Ye  have  troubled  me  to  make  me  to  stink 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 
among  the  Canaanites  and  the  Periz- 
zites :  and  I  being  few  in  number,  they 
shall  gather  themselves  together  against 
me,  and  slay  me ;  and  I  shall  be  destroy- 
ed, I  and  my  house.  ^^>  And  they  said. 
Should  he  deal  with  our  sister  as  with 
an  harlot  9 

CHAPTER  XXXV.— W  And  God 
said  unto  Jacob,  Arise,  go  up  to  Beth- 
el, and  dwell  there :  and  make  there  an 
altar  unto  God,  that  appeared  unto  thee 
*when  thou  fieddest  from  the  face  of 


and  other  wealth,  their  incorporation  with  the  people 
of  Shechem  would  raise  it  to  a  high  rank  among  the 
petty  states  of  Canaan.  There  was  much  plaosibiiify, 
therefore,  in  Hamor's  proposal  and  aiffoments. 

(25)  Simeon  and  Jdevi,  Dinah%  brethren.— 
As  bom  of  the  same  mother,  they,  with  Benben  and 
Jndah,  were  especially  bonnd  to  espouse  their  sister's 
cause,  but  the  method  they  took  was  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme. And  it  seems  that  these  two  were  the  leaders 
in  the  plot,  having  probably  excluded  Reuben  from  it, 
as  a  man  of  feeble  character  and  opposed  to  bloodshed 
(chap,  xxxyii.  22) ;  and  Judah,  as  one  too  honourable  to 
take  part  in  so  nefarious  a  transaction.  Long  after- 
wards  Jacob  speaks  of  it  in  terms  of  the  strongest 
reprobation  (chap.  xlix.  5 — 7).  In  executing  their  cruel 
deed,  they  would  command  the  services  of  the  more 
active  and  fierce  portion  of  Jacob's  servants ;  but  they 
must  have  been  not  bovs,  but  men  of  ripe  manhooa, 
before  the^  could  have  had  influence  or  power  enough 
for  so  temble  an  exploit. 

(87)  The  sons  of  Jacob.— After  slaying  Hamor 
and  Shechem,  the  two  brothers  **  took  Dinah  and  went 
out."  It  was  after  this  that  Jacob's  sons  generally — 
though  not  without  exceptions,  for  sevenl  of  them 
were  still  very  young — joined  in  seizing  the  spoiL 

(29)  Their  little  ones.— KeK  their  taf,  (See  Note 
on  chap.  xvii.  13.)  How  erroneous  is  the  translation 
"  little  ones  "  may  be  seen  from  Num.  xxxi.  17, 18,  which 
in  the  Heb.  is,  "  Now,  therefore,  kill  every  male  in  the 
taf  .  .  .  and  all  the  taf  of  women  that  are  unmarried." 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  boys  were  to  be 

futto  death,  and  men  escape,  nor  would  little  girls 
e  likely  to  be  married.  In  2  Chron.  xxxi.  18  the  taf 
18  distinguished  both  from  the  sons  and  daughters ;  and 
80  also  in  chap.  xx.  13,  where  we  read  "  their  taf  a  and 
their  children.  The  LXX.  have  altered  the  order 
here,  but  oUierwise  translate  correctly  their  persansy 
that  is,  their  property  in  men-servants  and  maid- 


servants, as  opposed  to  their  cattle  and  their  wealth  in 
goods.  In  chap.  1.  8  the  LXX.  translate  clan,  and  in 
verse  21  household.  The  slaves  thus  seized  would 
form  the  most  valuable  part  probably  of  the  spoil. 

(90)  Ye  have  troubled  me.— Jacob's  timidity  led 
him  to  think  first  of  the  danger  that  would  result  from 
the  conduct  of  his  sons,  and  only  afterwards  of  the 
cruelty  and  treacherousness  of  their  deed.  He  com- 
mented upon  this  on  his  dying  bed  in  words  of  fitting 
reprobation,  but  his  reproof  now  is  singularly  weak, 
and  the  retort  of  his  sons  just.  If  the  djmser  were  all, 
this  could  have  no  weight  when  a  shameful  wrong  had 
been  done ;  but  in  avenging  this  wrong  they  had  com- 
mitted a  crime  of  a  deeper  dye 


Jacob  bbtubns  to  Bbth-bl  and  Hbbbon.-^Death 

OF  Isaac. 

Ci)  Arifle,  go  up  to  Beth-el. — The  position  of 
Jacob  at  ^echem  had  become  dangerous ;  for  though 
the  first  result  of  the  high-handed  proceeding  of  Simeon 
and  Levi  was  to  strike  the  natives  with  terror  (verse 
5),  yet  reprisals  might  follow  if  they  had  time  to  learn 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  Jacob's  followers. 
It  was  necessary, therefore,  to  remove;  but  besides  this, 
Belh-el  was  the  goal  of  the  patriarch's  joumeyings.  He 
had  made  a  solemn  vow  there  on  his  journey  to  JPadan- 
aram,  and  though  f  orty-two  yBars  had  elspsed,  it  had  not 
been  forgotten  (see  chap.  xxxi.  13) ;  and  the  Divine  com- 
mand to  go  thither  was  the  outward  authorisation  of 
what  his  own  conscience  dictated.  On  this  account  we 
cannot  believe  that  he  had  remained  lon^  at  Shechem. 
Nomads  are  singularly  leisurely  in  their  movemenis. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  rush  and  hurry  of  cihr  life  in 
their  doings  or  nurposes.  They  are  cajpable  ox  a  great 
effort  occasionally,  but  then  relapse  into  their  usual 
slowness.   And  so,  when  Jacob  found  good  pasture  and 
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Esau  thy  brother.  (*>  Then  Jacob  said 
unto  his  household,  and  to  all  that  were 
with  him.  Put  awaj  the  strange  gods 
that  are  among  you,  and  be  clean,  and 
change  yonr  garments :  (^)  and  let  us 
arise,  and  go  up  to  Beth-el ;  and  I  will 
make  there  an  altar  unto  Gk)d,  who 
answered  me  in  the  day  of  my  distress, 
and  was  with  me  in  the  way  which  I 
went.  <*>  And  they  gave  unto  Jacob  all 
the  strange  gods  which  were  in  their 
hand,  and  all  their  earrings  which  were 
in  their  ears ;  and  Jacob  Ud  them  under 
the  oak  which  wojS  by  Shechem.  (^>  And 
they  journeyed :  and  the  terror  of  Grod 
was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round 
about  them,  and  they  did  not  pursue 
after  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
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<^)  So  Jacob  came  to  Luz,  which  is 
in  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  is,  Beth-el, 
he  and  all  the  people  that  were  with 
him.  ^^)  And  he  built  there  an  altar, 
and  '  called  the  place  ^  El-beth-el : 
because  there  God  appeared  unto  him, 
when  he  fled  from  the  face  of  his 
brother. 

(^)  But  Deborah  Bebekah's  nurse  died, 
and  she  was  buried  beneath  Beth-el 
under  an  oak :  and  the  name  of  it  was 
called  '  Allon-bachuth, 

(^)  And  God  appeared  unto  Jacob 
again,  when  he  came  out  of  Padan-aram, 
and  blessed  him.  (^^)  And  Grod  said  unto 
him.  Thy  name  is  Jacob :  thy  name  shall 
not  be  called  any  more  Jacob,  ^but 
Israel  shall  be  thy  name :  and  he  called 


ity  of  room  for  hiB  catUe  at  Shechem,  he  remained 

ere  for  awhile ;  but  he  did  not  abandon  his  purpose 
of  going  first  to  Beth-el»  and  foially  to  Hebron. 

(a)  Starange  gods.  —  Besides  Bachers  teraphim, 
many,  probably,  of  the  persons  acanired  by  Jacob  at 
Haran  were  idolaters,  and  had  brongnt  their  gods  with 
them.  Besides  these,  the  nnmeroos  men  and  women 
who  formed  the  "  tafa  "  of  tiie  Shechemites  were  certainly 
worshippers  of  false  deities.  The  object,  tiien,  of  this 
reformation  was  not  merely  to  raise  Jacob's  own  family 
to  a  higher  spiritual  state,  but  also  to  initiate  ihe  many 
heathen  belonging  to  their  households  into  the  tme 
religion.  Outward  rites  of  purification  and  changes 
of  garment  were  to  accompany  the  religious  teachmg 
giTen,  because  of  their  symbolical  value ;  and  we  can 
weU  believe  that  much  deep  and  earnest  religious 
feeling  would  be  evoked  by  the  solemnities  which 
accompanied  this  drawing  near  of  the  whole  tribe  to 
God.  This  reformation  is  also  interesting  as  being  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  such  acts  constantly  recurring 
in  the  history  of  Israel ;  and  especially  it  is  parallel  to 
the  sanctification  of  the  people  at  Sinai.  Tnere,  also, 
there  was  the  initiation  not  merely  of  the  lineal  Israel, 
but  also  of  the  mixed  multitude,  into  the  true  religion — 
for  Jacob's  familv  had  then  grown  into  a  nation;  and 
there,  also,  symbolical  washing^  were  enjoined  (Exod. 
six.  10 — 14).  These  subsequentlv  were  still  practised 
under  the  Law,  and  grow  into  the  baptism  by  which 
we  are  now  admitted  into  the  Church  of  Christ. 

(S)  Who  answered  me  .  .  .  ~  The  narrative  of 
Jacob's  life,  and  the  detail  of  God's  providential  care  of 
him,  would  doubtless  affect  strong^  the  minds  of  his 
followers,  and  make  them  ready  to  aoandon  their  idols, 
"  and  worship  the  God  that  was  Israel's  God  "  (chap, 
xxiiii.  20). 

(4)  Earrings.— Earrings  seem  to  have  been  worn  not 
so  much  for  ornament  as  for  superstitious  purposes, 
beinff  regarded  as  talismans  or  amulets.  Hence  it 
was  &om  their  earrings  that  Aaron  made  the  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxH.  2^). 

The  oak.— Not  Abraham's  oak-grove  (chap.  xii.  6), 
referred  to  probably  in  Jud^ps  ix.  6, 87— the  Hebrew 
word  in  these  three  places  being  elonr--hai  that  under 
which  Joshua  set  up  his  piUar  of  witness  (Josh.  xxiv. 
26),  the  tree  being  in  both  these  places  called  aUdh,  or 
Uak,  a  terelnnth. 


(5)  The  terror  .  .  .— Heb.,  a  terror  of  Ood,  that 
is,  a  very  great  terror  (see  chaps,  xxiii.  6,  xxx.  8).  But 
to  the  deeply  religious  mind  of  the  Hebrew  everything 
that  was  Kfoat  and  wonderful  was  the  result  of  the 
direct  worling  of  the  Deity.  (But  see  Note  on  chap, 
xlviii.  22.) 

(7)  El-beth-el.— That  is,  the  Ood  of  the  house  of 
Ood :  the  God  into  whose  house  he  had  been  admitted, 
and  seen  there  the  wonders  of  His  providence. 

Gk>d  appeared. — ^The  verb  here,  contrary  to  rule,  is 
{Jural  (see  Note  on  chap.  xx.  13),  but  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  has  the  singular.  No  argument  can  be 
drawn  either  wav  from  the  versions,  as  the  word  for 
Qod  is  sinffular  m  them  all,  and  the  verb  necessarily 
singular  abo.  In  no  other  language  but  Hebrew  is 
the  name  of  God  plural,  but  joined  with  verbs  and 
adjectives  in  the  sLa^TolAr. 

(8)  Deborah.— As  she  was  at  Hebron  with  Bebekah 
when  Jacob  journeyed  to  Haran,  he  must  have  somehow 
ffone  thither  before  this,  have  seen  his  father,  and  told 
nim  of  his  fortunes.  Apparently  Bebekah  was  then  dead, 
and  Jacob  brought  back  Deborah  with  him.  (See  Note 
on  chap,  xxxiii.  18.)  How  dear  she  was  to  them  is 
shown  vj  their  calling  the  tree  under  which  she  was 
buried  tie  oak  of  weepina.  This  oak  was  "beneath 
Beth-el,"  that  is,  in  the  vaUey  below  it.  Deborah  must 
have  died  at  a  gresi  age,  for  she  gave  Bebekah  suck, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  grown  up  at  her  birth» 
Now  Jacob,  when  he  returned  crom  Fadan  -aram,  was 
ninety-seven  years  of  age;  and  as  he  was  bom  twenty 
years  after  his  mothers  marriage — ^if  we  allow  the 
shortest  possible  space  for  the  interval  spent  at  Suc- 
coth  and  Shechem — ^Deborah  must  have  been  nearly 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  age.  This  again  con- 
firms the  conclusion  that  Dinah's  dishonour  occurred 
very  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Jacob  at  Shechem.  (See 
Note  on  chap,  xxxiv.  1.) 

(0)  When  he  came  out  of  Padan-aram.—  The 
word  "out"  is  not  in  the  Hebrew,  which  says,  on  his 
coming  from — that  is,  on  his  arrival  at  Beui-el  from 
Padan-aram.  The  insertion  of  the  word  "  out "  leads 
to  a  confusion  with  the  revelation  recorded  in  chap, 
xxxi.  8.  At  Beth-el  Jacob,  when  going  forth,  had  seen 
the  dream  which  assured  him  of  Divine  protection ;  at 
Beth-el,  on  his  return,  Qod  renews  the  covenant,  confirms 
to  him  the  name  of  Israel,  and  transfers  to  him  the 
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his  name  Israel.  <^)  And  God  said  unto 
him,  I  am  God  Ahnight j :  be  fruitful 
and  multipl J ;  a  nation  and  a  company 
of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and  kings 
shall  come  out  of  thy  loins ;  <^^  and  the 
land  which  I  gave  Abraham  and  Isaac, 
to  thee  I  will  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee  will  I  give  the  land. 

(IS)  And  Grod  went  up  from  him  in  the 
place  where  he  talked  with  him.  (^*>  And 
Jacob  set  up  a  pillar  in  the  place  where 
he  talked  with  him,  even  a  pillar  of 
stone :  and  he  poured  a  drink  offering 
thereon,  and  he  poured  oil  thereoii. 
(^>  And  Jacob  called  the  name  of  the 
place  wh^*e  God  spake  with  him,  Beth-el. 

(18)  And  they  journeyed  from  Beth-el; 
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and  there  was  but  ^a  little  way  to  come 
to  Ephrath :  and  Bachel  travailed,  and 
she  had  hard  labour.  (^^^  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  she  was  in  hard  labour, 
that  the  midwife  said  unto  her.  Fear 
not;  thou  shalt  have  this  son  also. 
0^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  her  soul 
was  in  departing,  (for  she  died)  that 
she  called  his  name  ^Ben-oni:  but  his 
fiEbther  called  him  'Benjamin.  (^>  And 
Bachel  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  way 
to  Ephrath,  which  18  Beth-lehem.  (^>And 
JacoD  set  a  pillar  upon  her  grave :  that  is 
the  pillar  of  Bachel's  grave  unto  Una  day. 

W  And  Israel  journeyed,  and  spread 
his  tent  beyond  the  tower  of  Edar. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Israel 


promises  of  a  namerouB  seed  and  of  the  possession  of 
the  land.  It  was  the  ratification  to  him  oi  the  inheri- 
tance of  all  the  hopes  and  assurances  given  to  Abraham. 

W  Gtod  Almighty.— Heb.,  EUhaddai,  the  name 
by  which  Grod  had  entered  into  the  covenant  with 
Abraham  (chap.  xyii.  1). 

A  company. —  Heb.,  a  cangregcdion  of  naHons. 
(See  chap,  zxviii.  3,  where  it  is  "  a  congregation,*'  or 
church,  "of  peoples.") 

(13)  God  went  up  firom  him.— This  formula,  used 
before  in  chaps,  xvii.  22,  zviii.  33,  shows  that  this 
manifestation  of  (Jod's  presence  was  more  solemn  than 
any  of  those  preyious  occasions  upon  which  the  Deity 
had  revealed  Himself  to  Jacob.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  patriarch  as  the  heir  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant. 

(1^)  Jacob  set  up  a  pillar.— In  doing  this  Jacob 
was  imitating  his  previous  action  when  GM  manifested 
Himself  to  him  inhis  journey  to  Haran,  chap,  zxviii.  18. 
This  consecration  of  it  by  pouring  on  it  oil,  and  offering 
to  Gk)d  a  drink-offering,  was  in  itself  natnnd  and  right. 
But  as  these  memorial  pillars  were  subsequentlr  wor- 
shipped, they  were  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic 
Law,  the  word  correctly  rendered  "pillar"  in  this 
place  being[  translated  standing  image  in  Lev.  xxvL  1, 
and  image  in  Deut.  xvi.  22. 

(15)  Jacob  called  •  .  .—See  chap.  xxviiL  19.  The 
name  had,  of  course,  remained  unknown  and  nnuaed,  as 
what  then  passed  had  been  confined  to  Jacob's  own 
inward  consciousness.  He  now  teaches  the  name  to 
his  familj,  expUins  the  reason  whv  he  first  gave  it, 
and  requires  Uiem  to  employ  it.  ^ut  witii  so  grand  a 
beginning  the  town  was  debased  to  unholy  uses,  and 
from  being  Beth-el,  the  house  of  Ood,  it  became  Beth- 
aven,  the  house  of  iniquity  (Hos.  x.  5). 

(16)  But  a  little  way.— Heb.,  and  there  was  stiU  a 
**  ehibrath  "  of  land  to  come  to  Ephraih.  This  word 
occurs  four  times  in  the  Old  Testament:  here,  in  chap, 
zlviii.  7,  in  2  Eiings  v.  19,  and  in  Amos  ix.  9,  where  it 
Ib  used  in  the  sense  of  a  sieve.  Manv  of  the  Babbins, 
therefore,  translate  "in  the  spring-time,"  becanse  the 
earth  is  then  riddled  by  the  plough  like  a  sievoj  and 
the  Taigum  and  Yulgate  adopt  this  rendering.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  but  probably  it  was  a 
measure  of  distance ;  and  the  Jewish  interpreters  gener- 
ally think  that  it  meant  a  nule,  because  Bachel's  tradi- 
ticmal  tomb  was  about  that  distance  from  Bethlehem. 


Ephrath  (the  fruitful)  and  Beth-lehem  (the  house 
of  bread)  have  virtually  the  same  meaning,  but  the 
latter  name  would  be  given  to  the  town  only  when  its 
pastures  had  given  i£use  to  arable  lands,  where  com 
was  sown  for  bread. 

(18)  Ben-oni  .  .  .  Benjamin.— Bachel,  in  her 
dying  moments,  names  her  child  the  son  of  my  sorrow; 
f orthonffh  on  has  a  double  meaning,  and  is  translated 
strength  m  chap.  xlix.  3,  vet,  doubtless,  her  feeling  was 
that  the  life  of  ner  offspring  was  purchased  bv  her  own 
pain  and  death.  Jacob^  name,  "son  of  Hbe  right  hand," 
was  probably  g^ven  not  merely  that  the  child  might 
bear  no  ill-omened  title,  but  to  mark  his  sense  of  the 
value  and  preciousness  of  his  last  bom  son.  Abravanel 
well  remarks  that  earthly  happiness  is  never  perfect,  and 
that  the  receiving  of  Divine  revelations  made  no 
difference  to  Jacoa s  earthly  lot.  €k>d  had  just  solemnly 
appeared  to  him,  and  he  is  on  his  last  journey,  within 
two  davs*  easy  inarch  of  Hebron,  when  he  loses  the  wife 
whom  he  so  loved.  For  more  than  forty  years  he  had 
been  an  exile  from  his  home;  he  was  now  close  to 
it,  but  may  never  welcome  there  the  one  for  whom  he 
had  so  deep  and  lasting  an  affection. 

(20)  That  is  the  piUar  of  Bachel's  graye  tmto 
this  day. —  Tbia  is  a  later  addition,  out  whether 
inserted  by  Moses  or  Exra  we  cannot  tell  Its  site  was 
known  in  the  days  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  2) ;  and  as  the 

Sillar  would  be  a  mass  of  unwrought  stone,  with  which 
lie  natives  would  have  no  object  in  interfering,  its 
identification  upon  the  conquest  of  Canaan  would  not 
be  difficult. 

(21)  The  tower  of  Edar.—  Heb.,  Eder.  Micah 
(chap.  iv.  8)  calls  it "  the  hill  of  the  daughter  of  Zion;" 
but  the  word  used  often  means  a  beacon-hill,  a  hill  on 
which  a  tower  for  observation  is  erected,  wrongly 
translated  in  the  Authorised  Version  a  iirongholcL 
The  tower  may,  therefore,  have  been  a  few  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem;  and  as  the  word  "beyond"  includes  the 
idea  at  up  to,  as  far  as,  the  meaning  is  that  Jacob  now 
occupied  this  region  permanently  with  his  cattle.  Until 
Esau,  with  his  possessions,  withdrew  to  Seir,  there 
would  be  no  room  for  Jacob  and  his  flocks  and  herds 
at  Hebron,  but  he  would  at  Eder  be  so  near  his  father 
as  to  be  able  often  to  visit  him.  And  thus  his  exile 
was  now  over,  and  he  was  at  last  at  home. 

(22)  Reuben.— Again  another  grief  for  Jacob  to 
mar  his  return  home,  and  this  time  it  arises  from  the 
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•dwelt  in  that  land,  that  Reuben  went  |acta.49.4. 
and  'lay  with  Bilhah  his  father's  con- 
cubine :  and  Israel  heard  it.    Now  the 
£K)n8  of  Jacob  were  twelve : 

<^)  The  sons  of  Leah;  Beuben,  Jacob's 
first-bom,  and  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and 
Judah,  and  Issachar,  and  Zebnlun :  (^^)  The 
43ons  of  Bachel ;  Joseph,  and  Benjamin : 
(^)  and  the  sons  of  Bilhah,  Eachel's  hand- 
maid ;  Dan,  and  Naphtali :  <^>  and  the 
«ons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's  handmaid ;  Gad, 
and  Asher :  these  are  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
which  were  bom  to  him  in  Padan-aram. 


b  dL».8. 


ao. 

cir.iTM. 


(^)  And  Jacob  came  unto  Isaac  his 
father  unto  Mamre,  unto  the  city  of 
Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Aura- 
ham  and  Isaac  sojourned.  <^>  And  the 
days  of  Isaac  were  an  hundred  and  four- 
score years.  <*>  And  Isaac  gave  up  the 
ghost,  and  died,  and  *was  gathered  unto 
his  people,  being  old  and  fuU  of  days : 
and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
him. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVI— w  Now  these 
are  the  generations  of  Esau,   who  is 


sin  of  his  first-born,  who  thereby  forfeits  the  birthright. 
It  was  the  thought  of  these  nuseries,  following  npon 
his  loiK^  years  of  exile,  which  made  Jacob  smak  so 
florrow&l^  of  his  experience  of  life  before  Pharaoh 
^chap.  xlviL  9). 

And  Israel  heard  it.~The  Masora  notes  that 
some  words  have  here  fallen  oat  of  the  text,  which  the 
TiXX.  fill  up  by  adding,  "And  it  was  evil  in  his  sight." 

(26)  In  Padan-aram.— The  words  are  to  be  taken 
only  generaJly,  as  Benjamin  was  bom  in  Canaan. 

iv)  The  oity  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron.— 
Better  rendered  Kirjath-arba  in  chap,  xxiii.  2,  where 
see  Note. 

(28)  The  days  of  Isaao  were  an  hundred  and 
fourscore  year8.^As  Isaac  was  sixty  when  his  sons 
were  bom,  Jacob  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  of 
Jige  at  his  fatiier's  death,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
wnen  he  appeared  before  Pharaoh  (chap,  xlvii.  9). 
Kow,  as  Joseph  was  seventeen  when  sola  into  Egyp^ 
{chap,  xxxvii.  2),  and  thirty  when  raised  to  power  (diap. 
xli.  46),  and  as  the  seven  vears  of  plenty  and  two  of 
ihe  years  of  famine  haa  passed  oefore  Jacob  went 
down  into  Egypt,  it  follows  that  the  cruel  deed, 
whereby  he  was  robbed  of  his  favourite  child,  was 
committed  about  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Isaac. 

(29)  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him.—Esau,  who 
apparently  still  dwelt  at  Hebron  until  his  father's  death, 
takes  here  the  jprecedence  as  his  natural  right.  But 
having  in  previous  eimeditions  learnt  the  physical 
advantages  of  the  land  of  Seir,  and  the  powerless- 
ness  of  the  Horites  to  resist  him,  he  gives  up  Hebron 
to  his  brother,  and  migrates  with  his  large  wealth  to 
that  country. 


Thb  T6ld6th  Esau. 

(1)  The  generationB  of  Esau —  This  tdldoth, 
'Consisting  of  chaps,  xxxvi. — ^xxxvii.  l,iB  very  remarkable, 
if  it  were  onlv  for  the  difficulties  with  which  it  abounds, 
iuid  which  nave  too  often  been  aggravated  by  the 
determination  of  commentators  to  make  Holy  Scrip- 
ture bend  to  their  pre-conceived  ideas  as  to  what  it 
ought  to  be,  instead  of  dutifully  accepting  it  as  it  is. 
It  b^ins  with  an  enumeration  of  Esau's  wives,  in 
which  the  names  are  diJfferent  from  those  given  in 
ehaps.  xxvi.  34,  xxviii.  9.  Next  we  have  the  genea- 
logy of  Esau,  upon  the  same  prindple  as  that  whereby 
the  tdldSth  Ishmael  was  inserted  immediatelv  after 
the  history  of  Abndiam's  death  (chap.  xxv.  li — 18) ; 
but  this  is  followed,  in  verses  20— -90,  by  a  genealogv  of 
ihe  Horite  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir.    .^ong  these 
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Esau  dwelt  as  the  predominant  power,  but  neverthe- 
less on  friendly  terms,  for  a  reason  which  we  shall  see 
hereafter.  We  next  have  a  list  of  kings  who  are  said 
to  have  reigned  in  Edom  "  before  there  reigned  any 
king  over  the  children  of  Israel."  This  is  not  a  pro- 
phetical portion  of  the  Bible,  but  a  diy  genealogical 
table,  and  the  attempts  made  to  evade  the  plun  meaning 
of  the  words,  namely,  that  at  the  time  when  this  list  (3 
kings  was  written  there  were  kings  in  Israel,  are  pain- 
ful to  read,  and  can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hurden 
sceptics  in  unbelief.  Of  these  Edomite  kings,  it  is  re- 
markable that  they  do  not  succeed  one  another  bv  heredi- 
tary succession,  nor  have  they  the  same  capital,  but  seem 
tobelongto  a  time  of  anarchy,  like  that  which  existedin 
Israel  under  the  Judges.  During  this  period  the 
Edomites  and  Horites  were  fused  together,  chiefly  by 
conquest  (Deut.  iL  12,  22),  but  partly  i^  by  the 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  inferior  race,  just  as  the  red 
man  is  fading  awi^  in  North  America,  and  the  Maori 
in  New  Zealand.  Finallv,  we  have  a  list  of  the  eleven 
dukes  of  Edom,  "  after  £neir  places."  As  these  dukes 
represented  tribes  or  clans,  this  catalogue  is  geog^- 
phical,  and  as  such  it  is  described  in  verse  43,  and  was 
mtended  to  give  the  political  arrangement  of  the  land 
at  the  later  date  when  this  addition  was  made,  and 
when  considerable  change  had  taken  place  since  the 
time  of  the  first  settlement. 

These  last  two  documents,  forming  verses  31—43, 
were  probably  added  at  the  time  when  the  Books  of 
Sumuel  were  com^sed ;  but  as  we  find  the  list  of  the 
kuigs  given  also  m  1  Chron.  L  43 — ^50,  and  as  at  that 
date  great  activity  existed  in  completing  the  canon  of 
Holv  Scripture,  some  suppose  that  the  lists  in  both  places 
are  by  the  same  hand.  It  is  entirely  wrong  to  describe 
them  as  interpolations ;  for  it  was  the  rule  to  add  to 
and  completegenealogies ;  and  besides  there  existed  in 
the  Jewish  Church  a  living  authority  in  the  prophets 
who  had  the  ru^ht  and  power  to  make  necessary  ad- 
ditions to  the  Divine  record.  It  is  to  the  '*  schools  of 
the  prophets"  that  we  owe,  under  Qod*a  mrovidence, 
the  existence  of  most  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  the  preservation  of  all  of  them ;  and  they  aid  not 
preserve  them  for  the  sake  of  the  authors,  but  for  the 
sake  of  what  was  written.  And  there  is  nothing  de- 
rogatory to  the  authority  or  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture in  believing  that  the  propnets  were  from  time  to 
time  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  add  to  what  had  been  written. 
The  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  bear  witness  every- 
where to  the  scrupulous  fideliiy  with  which  men  guarded 
in  the  prophetic  schools  the  sacred  deposit  entrusted 
to  thdr  care ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  tiiat  we  find 
notes  ioflertecl  from  time  to  time,  as  in  chap.  xxxv.  20. 
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Edoin.  (^)  Esau  took  his  wives  of  the 
daughters  of  Canaan;  Adah  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite,  and 
Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the 
daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite ;  ('^  and 
Bashemath  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister 
of  Nebajoth.  (^)  And  *A£ih  bare  to 
Esau  EUphaz;  and  Bashemath  bare 
Beuel ;  (^)  and  Aholibamah  bare  Jeush, 
and  Jaalam,  and  Korah :  these  are  the 
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sons  of  Esau,  which  were  bom  unto 
him  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(®>  And  Esau  took  his  wives,  and  his 
sons,  and  his  daughters,  and  all  the 
^persons  of  his  house,  and  his  cattle,, 
and  all  his  beasts,  and  all  his  substance,, 
which  he  had  got  in  the  land  of  Canaan; 
and  went  into  the  country  from  the 
face  of  his  brother  Jacob.  ^  For  their 
riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 


No  one  can  donbt  bat  that  the  remark  that  the  pillar 
standing  on  Rachel's  grave  "unto  this  day"  was  the 
same  stone  which  Jacob  had  set  up,  was  inserted  at 
a  later  date,  and  apparently  after  ^e  conquest  of  Canaan. 
So  in  chap.  xiv.  1?  we  have  a  note  inserted  subsequently 
to  the  establishment  of  the  kingly  office.  Why  should 
there  be  any  difficulty  in  believing  that  these  two  lists 
of  kings  and  dukes,  added  to  complete  a  g«nealogv, 
belonged  also  to  a  time  when  there  were  kin^  in  Israel  P 

It  IS  probable,  however,  that  the  list  of  kings  given 
here  is  of  an  earlier  dato  than  that  in  the  first  chaptor 
of  Chronicles,  for  Hadar  (more  correctly,  in  Chronicles, 
Hadad)  seems  to  have  been  living  when  this  document 
was  composed,  and  hence  the  full  information  about  his 
wife.  In  Chronicles  (chap  i.  51)  there  is  added  "  Hadad 
died  also."  And  if  he  reallv  were  alive  when  this  cata- 
logue was  written,  he  had  by  that  time  been  dead  for 
centuries ;  for  its  dato  would  then  be  one  comparatively 
early. 

w  Adah  the  daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittite. 
— ^In  chap.  xxvi.  S4,  she  is  called  "Bashemath  the 
daughter  of  Elon  the  Hittito,"  and  isplaced  second. 
Here  she  is  everywhere  placed  first.  We  do  not  often 
elsewhere  find  women  possessed  of  two  names,  but  it 
has  not  been  sufficiently  borne  in  mind  that  die  was  a 
Hittite,  and  her  own  name  in  her  own  language  neither 
Adah  nor  Bashemath.  As  Adah  means  ornament,  and 
Bashemath  woeet-scewled,  both  may  possibly  have  been 
terms  of  endearment,  arising  from  modifications  of  her 
Hittite  name. 

Aholibamah  the  daughter  of  Anah  the 
daughter  of  Zibeon  the  Hivite.— She  is  sup- 
posed to  answer  to  Judith  the  daughter  of  "  Beeri  the 
Hittite/'  in  chap.  xxvi.  34.  But  in  verses  24,  25,  we 
find  her  genealogy  given  aeain,  and  Zibeon,  the  &ther 
of  Anah,  the  father  of  Aholibamah,  is  there  described 
as  a  Horite.  Now,  as  Hivi  (Hivite)  and  Hoti  (Horite) 
differ  in  Hebrew  only  in  the  length  of  the  top  of  tiie 
middle  letter,  and  as  mistakes  in  the  transcription  of 
Biblical  names  are  of  constant  occurrence,  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  Aholibamah  was  a  Horite,  and  therefore, 
entirely  distinct  from  Judith.  Judith,  the  first  wife, 
ap^Mirently  had  no  children,  and  hence  arose  the  temp, 
tation  to  lisau  to  marry  some  one  besides.  Hence,  too, 
Adah  comes  in  her  proper  order,  as  being  the  first  wife 
who  had  sons ;  and  Eliphaz  as  the  son  of  the  first  wife 
who  had  children,  has  the  right  of  primogeniture. 
Hence,  too,  Aholibamah  in  the  genealogy  is  always 
placed  third.  She  was  the  fourth  and  last  wife  taken, 
and  her  children  aro  placed  after  those  of  Bashemath. 
And  this  was  a  matter  of  far  too  great  importance  in  a 
genealogy  for  there  to  be  any  misU^e  made  in  it.  And 
now  we  see  the  reason  for  giving  the  genealogy  of  the 
Horites,  and  also  why  Esau  took  the  Horito  land  for  a 

SDssession.    In  some  expedition  into  the  country  of 
eir,  Esau  had. married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 


dukes  there,  and  through  her  had  acquired  a  right  to 
ducal  rank.  Through  her  family,  moreover,  he  had 
friendly  relations  with  one  portion  at  least  of  the  Horito 
people.  Our  knowledge  of  the  princely  Hittites  has  of 
late  been  too  laigely  increased  for  us  to  be  able  to  con. 
nect  a  Horite  race  with  them,  and  Bebekah  distinctly 
calls  Judith  and  Adah-Bashemath  daughters  of  Heth. 
Excepting  the  Semites,  no  race  in  Palestine  stands  so 
high  as  the  Hittites,  and  no  race  so  low  as  tiie  Horites. 
But  their  rulers  were  probably  of  a  higher  breed ;  and 
Esau's  invasions  of  their  country,  his  final  settlement 
there,  and  the  introduction  of  the  genealogv  of  "  Seir 
the  Horite,"  together  with  Aholibamah's  place  as  the- 
last  of  Esau's  wives,  all  are  facte  which  strongly  con* 
firm  the  supposition  of  his  having  contracted  a  Horito 
marriage  during  Jacob's  absence  in  Padan-aram. 

The  meanness  of  the  Horites  is  not  a  deduction  merely 
from  their  having  dwelt  in  caves,  for  the  country  is  so^ 
admirably  adapted  to  this  mode  of  living  that  it  still 
existe  there ;  but  they  are  omitted  from  the  table  of 
nations  in  chap,  x.,  and  seem  generally  to  have  been  & 
feeble  abori^^nal  race. 

(3)  Bashemath  Ishmael's  daughter,  sister  of 
Nebi^oth.— The  Samaritan  text  reads  Mahalath  here,, 
and  in  verses  4, 10, 17,  as  in  chap,  xxviii.  9.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Mahalath  is  the  right  reading,  but 
the  versions,  nevertheless,  agree  with  the  Masoretic 
Hebrew  text,  so  that  the  error  must  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date.  As  Mahalath  was  of  a  Semitic  stock,  she 
would  have  her  own  Semitic  name,  and  there  would  be 
no  double  translation  of  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  daughter 
of  Elon. 

(5)  In  the  land  of  Canaan.— -We  find  Esau  with 
a  band  of  armed  men  in  Seir  on  Jacob's  return  from 
Padim-aram,  but  he  still  had  his  home  at  Hebron  with 
his  &ther  untQ  Isaac's  death,  twenir-two  years  after* 
wards.  Evidently  he  had  taken  Aholibamah  hom» 
thither,  and  she  had  borne  him  three  sons.  After  Isaac'a 
death  the  land  of  Seir  had  so  great  attractions  for  him 
tiiat  he  nugrated  thither  with  ms  share  of  Isaac's  wealth,, 
and  left  £tebron  to  Jacob,  who  now  moved  down  thither 
from  the  town  of  Eder,  and  took  possession  of  the 
homestead  of  his  fathers.  And  thus  the  inheritance  of 
the  birthright  came  fiinally  to  Jacob  by  Esau's  own  act^ 
and  would  doubtless  have  so  come  to  him;  only  hia 
father's  blessing  and  the  transference  to  him  of  th» 
Abrahamic  promises  would  have  been  given  him,  not  at 
the  time  of  Isaac's  temporary  illness,  but  on  his  death* 
bed. 

(^  Into  the  country  from  tha  fiEU)e«— Heb.,. 
imio  a  land  away  from  the  face^  &c 

(7)  The  land  wherein  they  were  strangers. 
— ^The  large  nowth  of  their  wealth  made  the  separation 
of  Esau  and  Jacob  as  inevitable  as  had  been  that  of 
Abraham  and  Lot.  It  is  a  usual  incident  in  the  life  of 
nomads,  and  a  tribe  can  multiply  only  to  the  extent  of 
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dwell  together;  and  the  land  wherein 
Ihej  were  strangers  cotdd  not  bear  them 
because  of  their  cattle.  (^>  Thus  dwelt 
Esau  in  "mount  Seir :  Esau  is  Edom. 

<*)  And  these  are  the  generations  of 
Esau  the  father  of  ^the  Edomites  in 
mount  Seir :  <^^>  these  are  the  names  of 
Esau's  sons ;  ^Eliphaz  the  son  of  Adah 
the  wife  of  Esau,  Beuel  the  son  of 
Bashemath  the  wife  of  Esau.  <^)  And 
the  sons  of  Eliphaz  were  Teman,  Omar, 
Zepho,  and  Qatam,  and  Kenaz.  <^>  And 
Timna  was  concubine  to  Eliphaz  Esau's 
son ;  and  she  bare  to  Eliphaz  Anudek : 
these  were  the  sons  of  Adsili  Esau's  wife. 
<^>  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Beuel ; 
Nahath,  and  Zerah,  Shammah,  and 
Mizzah :  these  were  the  sons  of  Bashe- 
math Esau's  wife.  ^^^  And  these  were 
the  sons  of  Aholibamah,  the  daughter 
of  Anah  the  daughter  of  Zibeon,  Esau's 
wife :  and  she  bare  to  Esau  Jeush,  and 
Jaalam,  and  Korah. 
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<^)  These  were  dukes  of  the  sons  of 
Esau :  the  sons  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn 
son,  of  Esau ;  duke  Teman,  duke  Omar, 
duke  Zepho,  duke  Kenaz,  (^^>  duke 
Korah,  duke  Gratam,  and  duke  Amalek : 
these  are  the  dukes  that  came  of  Eliphaz 
in  the  land  of  Edom;  these  w^e  the 
sons  of  Adah.  <^^>  And  these  are  the 
sons  of  Beuel  Esau's  son;  duke  Nahath^ 
duke  Zerah,  duke  Shammah,  duke 
Mizzah :  these  are  the  dukes  that  came 
of  Beuel  in  the  land  of  Edom ;  these 
cure  the  sons  of  Bashemath  Esau's  wife. 
(18)  ^4j^d  these  are  the  sons  of  Aholi- 
bamah  Esau's  wife;  duke  Jeush,  duke 
Jaalam,  duke  Korah:  these  were  the 
dukes  that  came  of  Aholibamah  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  Esau's  wife.  (^^  These 
are  the  sons  of  Esau,  who  is  Edom,  and 
these  are  their  dukes. 

(20)  ^These  are  the  sons  of  Seir  the 
Horite,  who  inhabited  the  land ;  Lotan, 
and  Shobal,  and    Zibeon,  and    Anah^ 


the  capabilities  of  their  district  to  support  them.  When 
this  is  reached,  one  portion  of  the  tribe  must  seek  a 
new  home.  This  necessi^  was  in  the  present  case 
aggrayated  by  Esau  and  Jacob  bein^  only  sojourners 
in  Canaan,  surrounded  by  tribes  wno  churned  to  be 
owners  of  the  soil :  and  tins  may  have  helped  in  deter- 
mining Esau's  choice ;  for  in  right  of  Aholibamah,  he 
was  in  her  country  a  dnke.  Maimonides  also  observes, 
that  though  Esau  had  gone  on  hunting  expeditions  to 
Seir,  and  OTsn  possibly  for  plunder,  yet  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  take  possession  of  the  country 
until  by  Isaac's  death  the  number  of  his  retuners  was 
JaiKdy  multiplied. 

@)  Mount  Seir. — ^The  land  of  Idumea  extends 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
Oulf  of  Elath,  and  oonsistB  of  a  chain  of  mountains 
Tanning  parallel  to  the  Akaba,  or  continuation  of  the 
deep  depression  through  which  the  Jordan  flows  till  it 
loses  itself  in  the  Dead  Sea.  The  hills  are  of  lime- 
stone, with  masses  here  and  there  of  basalt ;  and  though 
large  portions  are  so  covered  with  stones  as  to  be 
bamn,  the  rest  is  moderately  fertile,  not  indeed  in 
«om,  but  in  figs,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruite. 
The  dimato  is  pleasant,  the  heat  in  summer  being 
moderated  by  cool  winds,  but  the  winters  are  cold.  The 
border  of  it  was  distant  only  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
from  Hebron,  so  that  Esau  s  transference  of  nimself 
thither  was  an  easy  matter.  (Comp.  Note  on  chap. 
zxTii.  d9.) 

W  The  IMiher  of  the  Edomites.  —  Heb.,  the 
Jaiher  of  Edom,  He  was  himself  the  man  Edom,  but 
the  word  here  means  the  country  of  which  he  was  the 
coloniser. 

(^)  Amalek.— We  have  already  read  of  the  «  field 
of  the  Amaleldte  "  in  chap.  xiy.  7.  As  Balaam  de- 
scribes Amalek  as  "  the  begmning  of  nations  "  (so  the 
Heb.,  Num.  xxiv.  20),  liie  race  can  scarcely  have  had  so 
ignoble  an  origin  as  to  have  sprung  from  a  concubine 
<n  Eliphaz ;  £>r  we  gather  from  .^nos  yi.  1  that  the 
phrase  used  by  Balaam  implied  precedence  and  nobiliiy. 
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It  was,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  widely  spread  races 
of  antiquity,  occupying  the  whole  country  from  Shur, 
on  the  borders  of  iBgypt,  to  Havilah,  in  Arabia  Felix. 
But  probably  there  was  a  fusion  of  some  of  the  Horites 
with  the  Amalekites,  just  as  the  Kenezites,  under 
Odbb,  were  fused  into  the  tribe  of  Judah.  For  in 
1  Ohron.  iv.  42,  43,  we  find  the  Simeonites  invading 
Mount  Seir,  and  smiting  Amalekites  there.  Of  these 
Amalekites  in  Seir,  Amalek,  the  grandson  of  Esau, 
was  probably  the  f oiinder ;  for  in  verse  16  he  is  called  a 
duksj  and  therefore  one  district  of  the  comitry  would 
belonff  to  his  descendante,  in  the  same  manner  as  each 
son  of  Jacob  had  a  territonr  called  after  his  name.  In 
this  district  the  chiefs  would  be  Semites  of  the  race  of 
Esau ;  the  mass  of  the  people  a  blended  race  of  Horites 
and  Amalekites.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  absence 
of  their  names  from  chap.  x.  Though  Balaam  magnified 
them,  they  were  reffaraed  by  Israel,  not  as  a  nation* 
but  as  a  hateful  horSe  of  plunderers. 

{VS)  Dukes. — ^Duke  is  tne  Latin  word  dux^  a  leader ; 
but  the  Hebrew  word  aUwph  signifies  a  tribal  prince. 
It  is  deriyed  from  eleph,  a  thousand,  used  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  word  Aimdred  with  us  for  a  division  of 
the  country.  Probably  it  was  one  large  enough  to  have  in 
it  a  thousand  grown  men,  whereas  a  hundred  in  Saxon 
times  was  a  £strict  in  which  there  were  a  hnndred 
homesteads.  For  this  use  of  it,  see  Micah  v.  2.  Each 
oUtif)^,  therefore,  would  be  the  prince  of  one  of  these 
districts,  assigned  to  him  as  the  possession  of  himself 
andlus  seed. 

(16)  Duke  Korah.— The  Samaritan  Fenteteuch 
rightly  omite  this  name.  He  was  a  son  of  the  Horito 
wife,  Aholibamah. 

(18)  Duke  JeuBh  .  •  .—Aholibamah's  three  sons 
are  dnkes,  but  only  the  grandsons  of  the  other  wives. 
The  reason  of  this  probably  is  that  she  belonged  to  the 
dominant  family  of  Seir,  and  her  sons  took  the  command 
of  districte  and  tribes  of  the  Horite  i>eople  in  her  right. 

(20)  rrhe  sons  of  Seir  the  Horite.— This  geuealoCT 
is  given  partly  because  it  contains  that  of  Aholibamiui, 
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(>i)  and  Dishon,  and  Ezer,  and  Dishan : 
these  are  the  dnkes  of  the  Horites,  the 
children  of  Seir  in  the  land  of  Edom. 
W  And  the  children  of  Lotan  were  Hori 
and  Hemam;  and  Lotan's  sister  was 
Tinina.  (^>  And  the  children  of  Shobal 
were  these ;  Alvan,  and  Manahath,  and 
Ebal,  Shepho.  and  Onam.  (^)  And 
these  are  the  children  of  Zibeon ;  both 
Ajah,  and  Anah:  this  was  that  Anah 
that  found  the  mnles  in  the  wilderness, 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  fiEither. 
(^>  And  the  children  of  Anah  were  these; 
Dishon,  and  Aholibamah  the  daughter 
of  Anah.  (^  And  these  ore  the  chudren 
of  Dishon ;  Hemdan,  and  Eshban,  and 
Ithran,  and  Cheran,  W  The  children  of 
Ezer  are  these;  Bilhan,  and  Zaavan, 
and  Akan.  (^>  The  children  of  Dishan 
are  these ;  T7z,  and  Aran.  <»>  These  are 
the  dnkes  that  came  of  the  Horites; 
duke  Lotan,  dnke  Shobal,  dnke  Zibeon, 
duke  Anah,  (^)  dnke  Dishon,  dnke  Ezer, 
dnke  Dishan :  these  are  the  dnkes  thai 
came  of  Hori,  among  their  dnkes  in  the 
land  of  Seir. 

(SI)  And  these    are   the    kings    that 
reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before 
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there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children 
of  Israel.  (^>  And  Bela  the  son  of  Beor 
reigned  in  Edom :  and  the  name  of  his* 
city  was  Dinhabah.  (^>  And  Bela  died,, 
and  Jobab  the  son  of  Zerah  of  Bozrah 
reigned  in  his  stead.  <^)  And  Jobab 
dichi,  and  Husham  of  the  land  of  Temani 
reigned  in  his  stead.  (^>  And  Hnshank 
di€^  and  Hadad  the  son  of  Bedad,  who* 
smote  Midian  in  the  field  of  Moab, 
reigned  in  his  stead :  and  the  name  of 
his  city  was  Ayith.  (^)  And  Hadad  died,, 
and  Samlah  of  Masrekah  rei£;ned  in  his* 
stead.  (^  And  Samlah  die^  and  Sanl 
of  Behoboth  by  the  river  reigned  in  hi» 
stead.  <®)And  Sanl  died,  and  Baal- 
hanan  the  son  of  Achbor  reigned  in  his 
stead.  (^)  And  Baal-hanan  the  son  of 
Achbor  died,  and  Hadar  reined  in  hi» 
stead:  and  the  name  of  his  city  was 
Pan;  and  his  wife's  name  was  Mehet* 
abel,  the  daughter  of  Hatred,  the 
daughter  of  Mezahab. 

(^And  these  are  the  names  of  the^ 
dnkes  that  came  of  Esau,  according  to 
their  fSunilies,  after  their  places,  hy 
their  names;  duke  Timnah,  duke 
Alvah,  duke  Jetheth,   (^)  duke  Aholi* 


bat  chiefly  because  the  Horites  were  in  tiiae  fused  with 
the  descendants  of  Esau,  and  together  formed  the 
Edomites. 

(89)  Tinma.— Not  the  Tinina  mentioned  in  verse  12 ; 
for  she  is  here  described  as  sister  of  Lotan  the  brother 
of  2jibeon,  who  was  grand&tiier  of  Aholibamah,  Esau's 
wife.  ^  But  the  iSmna  mentioned  there  was  the 
concubine  of  Esau's  grandson,  and  junior  by  four 
generations. 

(^)  Anah  that  found  the  mules.— Mules  is  the 
traditional  rendering  of  the  Jews ;  but  as  horses  were  at 
this  date  unknown  in  Palestine,  Anah  could  not  have 
discovered  the  art  of  crossing  them  with  asses,  and  so 
produciiu^  mules.  Jerome,  moreover,  says  that  "  the 
word  in  Funic,  a  languaffe  allied  to  Hebrew,  means  hot 
springs ; "  and  this  traosmtion  is  now  generally  adopted. 
Lange  eives  a  list  of  hot  springs  in  the  Edondte  region, 
of  whicn  those  of  Galirrhoe,  "  the  stream  of  beauty,"  in 
the  Wady  Zerka  Maion,  are  probably  those  found  by 
Anah. 

(81)  The  kings.— In  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses  <m 
the  Red  Sea  we  still  read  of  "  dukes  of  Edom"  (Exod. 
zv.  15 ;  but  when  Israel  had  reached  the  borders  of 
their  land,  we  find  that  Edom  had  thai  a  king  (Num. 
zx.  14).  But  in  the  list  given  here,  no  king  succeeds 
his  father,  and  probably  these  were  petty  monarcfas,  who 
spranff  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country  during  a  long 
period  of  civil  war,  m  which  the  Horites  were  finally 
as  completely  conquered  as  were  the  Ganaanites  in 
Palestine  unaer  the  neavy  hands  of  Saul  and  Solomon. 
In  the  time  of  the  dukes,  there  were  also  Horite  dukes 
of  the  race  of  Seir,  ruling  districts  mixed  upapparently 
with  those  governed  by  the  descendants  of  fisau.  But 
all  these  now  disappear. 


(88)  Jobab.— The  LXX.  identify  him  with  Job,  bui 
on  no  probable  grounds. 

(3(9  who  smote  Midian  •  •  .—All  memory  of 
this  ex|^oit  has  passed  away,  and  the  complete  silence 
of  the  Bible  r^gudinff  every  one  of  these  kings,  make» 
it  probable  that  they  belonged  to  an  early  date  prior  to> 
the  time  in  Israel  when  historical  events  were  carefully 
recorded. 

OR)  Behoboth  by  the  river.— Heb.,  Behohoth 
hannahar,  Rehoboth-of-the-river,  so  called,  perhaps,  t» 
distinpush  it  from  Rehoboth-ir  (chap.  x.  ll).  if  th» 
river  IS  the  Euphrates,  this  city  was  not  on  Edomite 
ground,  and  Saul  probably  reigned  in  Idumea  by  right 
of  conquest. 

<V)  Hadar.— He  is  more  correctly  called  Hiadad  in 
the  Samaritan  text  here,  and  in  the  Hebrew  also  in  1 
Chzon.  L  50.  The  two  letters  r  and  li  are  in  Hebrew 
so  much  alike,  that  they  are  repeatedly  confused  with 
one  another.  As  we  have  alrrady  observed  (see  Note- 
on  verse  1)  he  was  probably  alive  when  this  catalogue- 
of  kings  was  drawn  up. 

{40)  Aooording  to  their  ftoiilies,  after  their 
plaoee. — ^The  final  list  of  the  dukes  is  said«  both  here- 
and  in  verse  43,  to  be  territorial,  by  which  is  meant, 
not  that  the  persons  mentioned  were  not  real  men,  but 
that  Edom  finally  settled  down  into  eleven  "  thousands  "' 
named  after  these  chieftains.  So  in  Oanaan  the  iiame» 
of  the  sons  of  Jacob  became  those  also  of  territorial  divi- 
sions, two  of  which,  however,  were  given  to  Joseph  and 
his  sons,  while  no  district  was  called  after  Levi.  What 
is  remarkable  here  is  the  vast  amount  of  chan^.  No- 
Horite  duke  flnves  his  name  to  any  of  these  divisions  of* 
the  land  of  Edom.  Omitting  Korah  from  verse  16^ 
there  were  originally  thirteen  of  these  tribal  princes,. 
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bamah,  dake  Elah,  duke  Pmon,  ^^^  duke 
Eenaz,  duke  Teman,  duke  Mibzar, 
(^)  duke  Magdiely  duke  Iram :  these  he 
the  dukes  of  Edom,  according  to  their 
habitations  in  the  land  of  their  posses- 
sion: he  ia  Esau  the  father  of  ^the 
Edomites. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVn.— (1)  And  Jacob 
dwelt  in  the  land  ^wherein  his  &ther 
was  a  stranger,  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(2)  These  a/re  the  generations  of  Jacob. 

Joseph;  being  seventeen  years  old,  was 
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feeding  the  flock  with  his  brethren;  and 
the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah, 
and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's 
wives:  and  Joseph  brought  unto  his 
father  their  evil  report.  (^)  Now  Israel 
loved  Joseph  more  than  all  his  children, 
because  he  was  the  son  of  his  old  age : 
and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many 
^colours.  W  And  when  his  brethren 
saw  that  their  father  loved  him  more 
than  all  his  brethren,  they  hated  him, 
and  could  not  speak  peaceably  unto 
him. 


each  with  bis  own  territory,  but  witbno  oential  govem- 
ment ;  just  as  the  children  of  Israel  dwelt  for  centniies 
in  Canaan,  each  tribe  independently  in  its  own  dlatrict, 
and  with  nothing  to  bind  them  together  except  their 
religion.  In  yersea  4<>— 43  we  find  eleven  tnbes,  of 
which  only  two,  thoae  of  Teman  and  Kenaz,  retain  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Eaan,  while  of  the  rest  we  know 
nothing.  We  may,  however,  safely  conclnde  that  these 
nine  persons,  who  gave  their  names  to  districts  of  Edom, 
were  all  men  who  rose  to  power  during  the  troubled 
times  when  king  after  king  seized  the  crown  only  to  be 
displaced  by  some  one  else.  Probably  many  such  men 
arose,  but  these  were  all  who  oonBoHdated  their  power 
sufficiently  to  leave  their  names  behind  them.  Ajnidst 
this  anarchy,  the  two  districts  of  Teman  and  Kenaz 
alone  remained  unbroken,  and  continued  to  be  ruled  by 
princes  of  the  same  family.  This  word  **  family  "  has 
m  Hebrew  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  has 
with  us ;  for  it  siffniles  one  of  the  larger  divisions  of  a 
tribe,  of  which  tne  subdivisions  are  called  "fathers' 
houses,"  which  mm  are  subdivided  into  households 
(Num.  i.  2,  &c.)>  In  verse  43  "  habitations  "  would  be 
better  rendered  settlements. 

XXXVII. 

0)  And  Jacob  •  •  .-—This  verse  is  not  the  begin, 
ning  of  a  new  section,  but  the  conclusion  of  the 
Tdlddih  Esau.  In  chap,  xxzvi.  6,  we  read  that  Esau 
went  into  a  land  away  mm  Jacob.  Upon  this  follows 
in  verse  8,  "  And  Esau  dwelt  in  Mount  Seir ;"  and  now 
the  necessary  information  concerning  the  other  brother 
is  given  to  us,  "  And  Jacob  dwelt  in  the  land  ...  of 
Canaan."  In  the  Hebrew  the  conjunctions  are  the  same. 

The  TdiiDdTH  Jacob. 
Joseph  is  Sold  bt  his  Bbethben  into  Egypt. 

(S)  The  generations  of  Jaoob.— This  TSldSth, 
aocordine  to  the  undeviaMng  role,  is  the  history  of 
Jacob's  oesoendants,  and  specially  of  Joseph.  So  the 
Tdlddth  of  the  heaven  and  earth  (chap.  ii.  4)  gives  the 
history  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man.  So  the  l^ldSth 
Adam  was  the  history  of  the  flood;  and,  not  to  multiply 
instances,  that  of  Terahwasthe  history  of  Abraham. 
(See  Note  on  chap,  xzviii.  10.)  This  T&lddth,  therefore, 
extends  to  the  end  of  Genesis,  and  is  the  history  of  the 
removal,  through  Joseph's  instrumentaH^,  of  the 
family  of  Jacob  from  Oanaan  into  Egypt,  as  a  step 
preparatory  to  its  gprowth  into  a  nation. 

Joseph  being  seventeen  years  old.— He  was 
born  about  seven  years  before  Jacob  left  Haran,  and  as 
the  journey  home  probably  occupied  two  foil  yean,  he 


would  have  dwelt  in  Isaac's  neighbourhood  for  seven, 
or  eight  years.  Isaac's  life,  as  we  have  seen,  was  pro- 
lon«;|Ml  for  about  twelve  years  after  the  sale  of  Joseph 
by  ms  brethren. 

And  the  lad  was  with  the  sons  of  Bilhah, 
and  with  the  sons  of  Zilpah.~Heb.,  And  he  was 
lad  wUh  the  sons  ofBUhah,  &c.  The  probable  mean- 
ing  of  this  is,  that  as  the  youngest  son  it  was  his  dutv 
to  wait  upon  his  brothers,  just  as  David  had  to  look 
after  the  sheep,  while  his  brothers  went  to  the  festival ; 
and  was  also  sent  to  the  camp  to  attend  to  them  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  11,  xvii.  17, 18).  The  sons  of  Jacob  were  dis- 
persed in  detachments  over  the  large  extent  of  country 
occupied  bv  Jacob's  cattle,  and  Joseph  ]f robably  after 
his  mother's  death,  when  he  was  about  nme  years'  old, 
would  be  bro^ht  up  in  the  tent  of  BUhah,  his  mother's 
handmaid.  He  would  naturally,  therefore,  go  with 
her  sons,  with  whom  were  also  the  sons  of  the  other 
handmaid.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  any  special 
part  in  Joseph's  sale. 

Joseph  brought  unto  his  father  their  evil 
report. — Heb.,  Joseph  brought  an  evil  report  of  them 
wido  their  father. 

(3)  He  was  the  son  of  his  old  age.— Jacob  was 
ninety-one  when  Joseph  was  bom ;  but  at  Benjamin's 
birth  he  was  dght  or  nine  years  older ;  and  according 
to  the  common  belief  that  Jacob  was  only  twenty 
years  in  Padan^iram,  the  four  sons  of  the  handmaicb 
must  have  been  about  Josef's  age,  and  Leah's  last 
two  sons  even  younger.  But  the  epithet  is  Intel- 
liable  if  Jacob  had  waited  twenty-seven  years  after 
his  marriage  with  Rachel,  before  Joseph  was  bom. 
There  would  then  be  a  considerable  interval  between 
him  and  the  other  sons;  and  though  Rachel  had  a 
second  son  some  years  afterwards,  yet  Joseph  would 
continue  to  be  the  son  long  looked  for,  whose  birth  had 
^ven  him  so  great  happiness ;  whereas  his  joy  at  Ben- 
jamin's coming  was  bought  at  the  terrible  pnce  of  the 
mother^s  death. 

A  ooat  of  many  o61oar8.~-Two  explanations  are 
given  of  this  phrase ;  the  first,  that  it  was  a  long  gar- 
ment with  sleeves  or  fringes;  the  other,  that  it  was  com- 
posed of  patchwork  of  various  colours.  The  latter  is 
the  more  probable  interpretation ;  for  from  the  tomb  at 
Beni-Haasan  we  learn  thai  sudi  dresses  were  worn  in 
Palestine,  as  a  train  of  captive  Jebusites  is  repre- 
sented upon  it  clad  in  rich  robes,  the  patterns  of  which 
seem  to  nave  been  produced  by  sewing  together  small 
pieces  of  different  colours.  So  also  in  India  beautifnl 
dresses  are  made  by  sewing  together  strips  of  crimson, 
purple,  and  other  colours.  (Roberts'  Ortental  Ulustra' 
Hans,  p.  43.)    Some  have  tiiought  that  Jacob  by  this 
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Jaaeph's  Dreams, 


GENESIS,  XXXVn. 


He  is  Sent  to  hia  Brethren, 


(^  And  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
lie  told  it  his  brethren :  and  they  hated 
him  jet  the  more.  ^^^  And  he  said  unto 
them.  Hear,  I  pray  yon,  this  dream 
which  I  have  dreamea :  ^'^  for,  behold, 
we  were  binding  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and,  lo,  mj  she^  arose,  and  also  stood 
upright;  and,  behold,  your  sheaves 
stood  round  about,  and  made  obeisance 
to  mj  sheaf.  (^)  And  his  brethren  said 
to  him,  Shalt  thou  indeed  reign  over 
us?  or  shalt  thou  indeed  have  dominion 
over  us?  And  thej  hated  him  yet  the 
more  for  his  dreams,  and  for  his  words. 
(9)  And  he  dreamed  yet  another  dream, 
and  told  it  his  bretnren,  and  said.  Be- 
hold, I  have  dreamed  a  dream  more; 
and,  behold,  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 
the  eleven  stars  made  obeisance  to  me. 
<^>  And  he  told  t^  to  his  &ther,  and  to 
his  brethren:  and  his  father  rebuked 
him,  and  said  xmto  him.  What  is  this 
dream  that  thou  hast  dreamed?    Shall 


1  VehMttkeptaee 
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I  and  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren 
indeed  come  to  bow  down  ourselves  to 
thee  to  the  earth  ?  <^^)  And  his  brethren 
envied  him;  but  his  father  observed 
the  saying. 

<^>  And  his  brethren  went  to  feed 
their  father's  flock  in  Shechem.  ^>  And 
Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Do  not  thy 
brethren  feed  the  flock  in  Shechem? 
come,  and  I  will  send  thee  unto  them. 
And  he  said  to  him.  Here  am  L  ^^  And 
he  said  to  him,  Oo,  I  pray  thee,  ^  see 
whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren, 
and  well  with  the  flocks ;  and  bring  me 
word  agin.  So  he  sent  him  out  of  the 
vale  of  Hebron,  and  he  came  to  Shechem. 

OS)  And  a  certain  man  found  him,  and, 
behold,  he  was  wandering  in  the  field: 
and  the  man  asked  him,  saying.  What 
seekest  thou?  ^^^  And  he  saic^  I  seek 
mv  brethren:  tell  me,  I  pray  thee, 
where  they  feed  their  flocks.  07)  And 
the  man  said.  They  are  departed  hence ; 


dress  marked  oat  Joseph  as  the  fatiure  head  of  the 
family,  in  the^nlaoe  of  Ueuben,  BtrnpoAng  it  to  indicate 
the  priestly  omce  borne  by  the  m^bom ;  bat  this  is 
doabtfol,  and  it  was  Jadah  to  whom  Jacob  gave  the 
right  of  primog^enitore. 

(^)  Joseph  dreamed  a  dream.— Thoagh  dreams 
as  a  rale  do  bat  arise  from  the  mind  being  wearied 
with  overmach  business  (Ecdes.  v.  3),  or  otl^r  tririal 
caoses;  yet  as  being  from  time  to  time  osed  by  God 
for  proTidentiai  purposes,  they  are  occasionally  de- 
scribed as  a  lower  kind  of  prophecy  (Num.  xii.  6—6 ; 
Bent.  ziii.  1 ;  1  Sam.  ixviii.  l5).  In  the  life  of  Joseph 
they  form  the  taming  point  in  his  history,  and  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  while  revelations  were  frequentiy  made 
to  Jacob,  we  hare  henceforward  no  recora  of  any  sudi 
direct  communication  from  God  to  man  until  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  utmost  granted  to  Jose]^  was  to  dream 
dreams ;  and  after  this  the  children  of  Israel  in  Eg^t 
Were  left  entirely  to  natural  laws  and  influences. 
(Oomp.  Note  on  chap.  xzvi.  2.) 

(7)  Stood  uiHriglit.— Heb.,  took  its  staHon.  It  is 
the  Terb  used  in  chap.  zziT.  13,  where  see  Note.  It 
implies  that  the  sheaf  took  the  position  of  chief.  We 
gather  from  this  dream  that  Jacob  practised  agricul- 
ture, not  occasionally,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Isaac 
(chap.  xzvi.  12),  but  reg^ularly,  as  seems  to  have  been 
usual  also  at  Haran  (chap.  zzx.  14). 

(9)  He  dreamed  yet  another  dream. —  In 
Joseph's  history  the  drcMuns  are  always  double,  though 
bk  the  case  of  those  of  the  chief  butier  and  baker,  the 
interpretation  was  diyerse. 

00)  His  fiither  rebuked  him.— In  makinff  the 
stm  and  moon  bow  down  before  him,  Joseph's  cueam 
seemed  to  yiolate  the  respect  due  to  parents.  As 
Jacob  probably  regarded  his  son's  dreams  as  the  result 
of  his  letting  nis  &ncy  dwell  upon  ideas  of  self -exalta- 
tion, he  riffhtiy  rebuked  him;  while,  neyertheless, 
"  observing  bis  saying."    (C!omp.  Luke  ii.  51.) 

Thy  mother. — Rachel  was  certainly  dead,  as  Joseph 
had  at  this  time  eleyen  brethren.    Nor  did  Leah  eyer 
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bow  down  before  him;  for  she  died  at  Hebron 
(chap.  zlix.  31).  The  enumeration  of  **  son,  moon,  and 
stars,"  means  Jacob,  his  wives,  and  his  children,  thmt 
is,  the  whole  family,  elders  and  juniors,  were  to  make 
obeisance  to  Joseph.  It  is  a  general  phrase,  like  that 
in  chap,  zzzy,  26,  and  is  not  to  be  too  literally  inter- 
preted. But  as  the  handmaids  were  both  of  them 
younger  than  either  Bachel  or  Leah,  they  may  have 

S)ne  down  with  Jacob  into  Egypt;  and  probably 
ilhah  had  done  a  mother's  piurt  by  Joseph  after 
Rachel's  death. 

(12)  Shechem. — Jacob's  sons  seem  to  have  retained 
Shechem,  by  right  of  their  high-handed  proceedings 
related  in  chap,  xxziy.  27 — ^29.  JBy  seizing  the  "  tafs  " 
of  the  Shechemites,  Simeon  and  Ijevi  must  have  added 
huge  numbers  of  gprown  men  to  the  roll  of  their  re- 
tainers ;  and  after  accustoming  them  to  their  service, 
they  would  have  become  powemd  enoujg^h  to  resist  any 
attacks  of  the  natives.  (See  chap,  zzxiv.  29,  and  Note 
on  chap.  xvii.  13).  But  it  gives  us  a  great  idea  of 
Jacob's  wealth  and  power,  that  while  dwelling  a  Uttie 
to  tiie  north  of  Heoron,  he  should  send  part  of  his 
cattie  so  far  away  as  to  Shechem,  a  distance  of  sixty 
miles. 

(14)  Whether  it  be  well  with  thy  brethren.— 
Jacob  might  well  fear  lest  the  natives  should  form  a 
confederacy  against  his  sons,  and  take  vengeance  upon 
them  for  their  cruelty.  They  were  too  fierce  them- 
selves to  have  any  such  alarm,  but  Jacob  was  of  a  far 
more  timid  disposition* 

The  vale  of  Hebron.— The  flocks  and  herds 
which  formed  the  portion  of  Jacob's  cattie  which 
pastuied  nearest  home,  occupied  the  countnr  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Hebron  as  far  as  the  tower  of 
Eder ;  bat  he  would  no  doubt  pitch  his  own  tent  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  of  his  father 

(U)  Dothan.— This  town  was  twelve  miles  north  ot 
Shechem,  and  is  funous  as  being  the  place  where  Elisha 
strack  the  Syrian  army  with  blindness  (2  Kings  vi. 
IS— 23)     It  IS  situated  in  a  small  but  fertile  valley,  and 


They  Conapvre  against  him. 


GENESIS,  XXXVn. 


Reuben  triet  to  Save  him* 


for  I  heard  them  say,  Let  us  go  to 
Dothan.  And  Joseph  went  after  his 
brethren,  and  found  them  in  Dothan. 
<^^>  And  when  they  saw  him  afiax  off, 
even  before  he  came  near  unto  them, 
they  conspired  against  him  to  slay  him. 
<">  And  they  said  one  to.  another,  Be- 
hold, this  ^dreamer  cometh.  <^^  Come 
now  therefore,  and  let  us  slay  him,  and 
cast  him  into  some  pit,  and  we  will 
say,  Some  evil  beast  hath  devoured 
him:  and  we  shall  see  what  will  become 
of  his  dreams.  <'^>  And  'Beuben  heard 
itf  and  he  delivered  him  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  said.  Let  us  not  kUl  him. 
<^)  And  Beuben  said  xmto  them.  Shed 
no  blood,  hut  cast  him  into  this  pit  that 
is  in  the  wilderness,  and  lay  no  hand 
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upon  him;  that  he  might  rid  him  out 
of  their  hands,  to  deliver  him  to  his 
&ther  again. 

(^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Joseph 
was  come  unto'  his  brethren,  that  they 
stript  Joseph  out  of  his  coat,  hds  coat 
of  numy  'colours  that  was  on  him ; 
<^>  and  they  took  him,  and  cast  him 
into  a  pit :  and  the  pit  was  empty, 
there  was  no  water  in  it.  (^  And  they 
sat  down  to  eat  bread :  and  thev  lifted 
up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  beholc^ 
a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from 
Oilead  witn  their  camels  bearing  spicety 
and  balm  and  myrrh,  going  to  carry  it 
down  to  Egypt.  <^>  And  Judah  said 
unto  his  brelliren.  What  profit  is  it  if 
we  slay  our  brother,  and  conceal  his 


Jacob's  sons,  haying  exhausted  the  produce  of  the 
larger  plain  round  Shechem,  had  moved  northward 
thitiier.  Not  having  found  them  at  Shechem,  Joseph 
did  not  know  where  to  go,  but  wandered  about  '*  in  toe 
field  "--the  open  downs — ^till  he  met  some  one  who  could 
give  him  information.  Had  he  been  a  practised  hunter, 
uke  Esau,  he  would  have  followed  them  by  the  tracks 
of  the  cattle. 

W  This  dreamer.— Heb.,  ihie  lord  of  dreams,  a 
phrase  expressive  of  contempt. 

(W>  Into  some  pit.— Heb.,  into  one  of  thefiis,  that 
is,  cisterns  dug  to  catch  and  preserve  tne  ram  water. 
In  summer  they  are  dry,  and  a  man  thrown  into  one  of 
them  would  have  very  little  chance  of  escaoe,  as  thev 
Are  not  only  deep,  but  narrow  at  the  top.  The  Jewish 
interpreters  accuse  Simeon  of  being  the  prime  mover 
in  the  plot,  and  say  that  this  was  the  reason  why  Joseph 
cast  him  into  prison  (chap.  xlii.  24). 

(22)  Into  this  pit  that  is  in  the  wiLdernees.— 
Keuben  apparently  pointed  to  some  cistern  in  the 
desolate  region  which  girds  the  little  vi^v  of  Dothan 
Around.  We  learn  from  chap.  xliL  21  that  Joseph 
begffed  hard  for  mercv,  and  to  be  spared  so  painful  a 
death,  but  that  his  brothers  would  not  hear. 

Thoufl^  never  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  a 
type  of  Christ,  yet  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so 
full  of  events  and  histories,  which  reappear  in  the  Gospel 
narrative,  that  the  Fathers  have  never  hesitated  in 
re^rding  Joseph,  the  innocent  delivered  to  death,  but 
raised  thence  to  glor^,  as  especially  typifying  to  us  our 
Lord  VhacaliPensees,  ii.  9.  2)  sums  up  the  points  of 
resemblance— in  his  father's  love  for  him,  his  being  sent 
to  see  after  the  peace  of  his  brethren,  their  conspiring 
Afrainst  him,  his  being  sold  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver, 
his  risinff  from  his  humiHation  to  be  the  lord  and 
saviour  of  those  who  had  wronged  him;  and  with  them 
the  saviour  also  of  the  world.  As  too,  he  was  in  prison 
with  two  malefactors,  so  was  our  Lord  crucified  between 
two  thieves ;  and  as  one  of  these  was  saved  and  one 
left  to  his  condemnation,  so  Joseph  gave  deliverance  to 
the  chief  butler,  but  to  the  chief  baker  punishment. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  other  resemolances,  but, 
leaving  these,  it  is  important  also  to  notice  that  Joseph's 
history  is  likewise  a  vindication  of  God's  providential 
dealings  with  men.  He  is  innocent,  and  pure  in  life, 
hut  wronged  again  and  again ;  yet  every  wrong  was 


but  a  step^  in  the  pathway  of  his  exaltation.  And  like 
the  histories  of  all  fpnsi  lives,  Joseph's  adventures  do 
not  beffin  and  end  m  himself.  Upon  him  depended  a 
g^reat  nitnre.  Noble  minds  care  little  for  personal 
snflerinff,  if  from  their  pain  springs  amelioration  for 
the  world.  Now  Joseph's  descent  into  Effypt  was 
not  only  for  the  good  and  preservation  of  the  people 
there,  but  was  also  an  essential  condition  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Jewish  Church.  In  Effypt  alone  could 
Israel  have  multiplied  into  a  nation  fit  to  be  the  deposi- 
taries of  Gk)d's  law,  and  to  grow  into  a  church  of 
prophets. 

W  A  company  of  Ishmeelites.— Dothan  was 
situated  on  the  great  caravan  line  by  which  the 
products  of  India  and  Western  Asia  were  brought  to 
Egypt.  As  the  eastern  side  of  Canaan  is  coverod  by 
the  great  Arabian  desert,  the  caravans  had  to  travel  in 
a  north- westemly  direction  until,  having  forded  the  Eu- 
phrates, they  comd  strike  across  from  Tadmor  to  Gilead. 
The  route  thence  led  them  over  the  Jordan  at  Bei8fln,and 
so  southward  to  Egypt.  For  "  Ishmeelites,"  we  have 
"  Midianites,"  Heb.,  Medyanim,  in  verse  28,  and  Meda- 
nites,  Heb.,  Medanim,  in  verse  36 ;  but  the  Targum 
and  the  Syriac,  instead  of  Ishmeelites,  read  Arabs, 
MidiATi  was  a  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah,  and  Ishmad 
was  his  son  by  Hagar.  But  probably  these  merchants 
were  descended  from  neither  oy  blood,  but  belonged  to 
some  branch  of  the  Canaanites,  who  were  the  ^reat 
traders  of  ancient  times,  and  which  Ishmael  and  Midian 
had  compeUed  to  submit  to  their  sway.  (But  see  Note 
on  chap.  xxv.  2.)  The  Jewish  interpreters  are  reduced  to 

Ct  straits  in  reconciling  these  names,  and  even  assert 
Joseph  was  sold  three  times.  Beally  Ishmeelites, 
Midianites,  and  Medanites  are  all  one  and  the  same,  if 
we  regard  them  as  bearing  the  names  only  politicaUy. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Esvptians  never  took  part 
in  the  carrying  trade.  Even  tne  navigation  of  the  tied 
Sea  they  left  vo  the  Phoanicians,  Israelites,  and  Syrians, 
though  Fsammetichus,  Pharaoh-Necho,  and  Apiies  tried 
to  induce  the  Egyptians  to  take  to  maritime  pursuits. 
Their  products  were  com,  stufFs  of  byssus  and  other 
materiaLs,  and  carpets;  but  the  exportation  of  these 
goods  they  left  to  foreign  traders. 

Spioery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh.— The  first  was 
probably  gum  tragacanth,  though  some  think  that  it  was 
storax,  the  gum  of  the  styrax  tree  (see  chap.  xxx.  37). 
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Hb  ia  Sold  to  lihmeelUes. 


GENESIS,  XXXVII. 


Jacobus  Grief  for  his  Soru- 


blood  P  (^)  Come,  and  let  ns  sell  him 
to  the  Ishmeelites,  and  let  not  our  hand 
be  upon  him ;  for  he  is  our  brother  and 
our  flesh.  And  his  brethren  ^were 
content.  ^^^  Then  there  passed  by 
Midianites  merchantmen;  and  they 
drew  and  lifted  up  Joseph  out  of  the 
pit,  'and  sold  Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites 
for  twenty  pieces  of  silver:  and  they 
brought  Joseph  into  Egypt. 

(^)  And  Beuben  returned  unto  the 
pit;  and,  behold,  Joseph  was  not  in 
the  pit;  and  he  rent  his  clothes.  (^)  And 
he  returned  unto  his  brethren,  and 
said,  The  child  is  not ;  and  I,  whither 
shall  I  go? 

(^^)  And  they  took  Joseph's  coat,  and 
killed  a  kid  of  the  goats,  and  dipped 
the  coat  in  the  blood ;  (^>  and  they  sent 
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the  coat  of  many  colours,  and  they 
brought  it  to  their  father;  and  said^ 
This  have  we  found:  know  now  whether 
it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no.  <^)  And  he- 
knew  it,  and  said.  It  is  my  son's  coat ;. 
an  ^evil  beast  hath  devoured  him;. 
Joseph  is  without  doubt  rent  in  pieces. 
(3«)  Aiid  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put 
sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and  mourned 
for  his  son  many  days.  <^)  And  all  his^ 
sons  and  all  his  daughters  rose  up  to- 
comfort  him;  but  he  refused  to  be 
comforted ;  and  he  said.  For  I  will  go> 
down  into  the  grave  unto  my  son 
mourning.  Thus  his  jGEither  wept  for 
him. 

^^  And  the  IGdianites  sold  him  into 
Egypt  unto  Potiphar,  an  *  officer  of 
Pharaoh's,  and  ^^captain  of  the  guard. 


"Balm/'  that  is,  balsam,  was  probably  the  resin  of 
the  bahamodeTidron  QUeadense,  a  tree  which  gprows 
abundantly  in  Gilead,  and  of  whicdi  the  gum  was  greatly 
in  use  for  healing  woonds.  *'  Myrrh  was  certainly 
ladanwn,  the  gpun  of  the  cistns  rose  (cisiuB  cretieus). 
As  all  these  were  products  of  Palestine  valued  in 
Egypt,  Jacob  incluoed  them  in  his  present  to  the 
goTemor  there  (chap,  zliii.  11). 

(^)  Twenty  pieces  of  silver.— Twenty  shekels 
of  silver  were  computed,  in  Lev.  zxvii.  5,  as  the  average 
worth  of  a  male  slave  under  twenty.  It  would  be  about 
£2  10s.  of  our  money,  but  silver  was  of  far  greater 
value  then  than  it  is  now. 

W  Beuben  returned.  —  Evidently  he  was  not 
present  when  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Midiiuiites.  This 
nas  been  made  into  a  di£Sculty,  but  really  it  confirms  the 
truth  of  the  narrative.  For  the  difficiuty  arises  solely 
from  the  supposition  that  Joseph's  brethren  immediately 
after  casting  him  into  the  pit  "  sat  down  to  eat  bread, 
an  act  well  described  as  most  cold-blooded.  But  they 
were  not  actually  guilty  of  it ;  for  what  the  narratiye 
says  is  that  they  were  havinff  their  evening  meal  when 
the  caravan  came  in  sight.  Keuben,  between  the  casting 
of  Joseph  into  the  pit  and  the  evening  meal,  had  appa- 
rently gone  a  lonff  round  to  fetch  in  the  more  distant 
cattle,  and  probably  had  remained  awajr  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  feel  sure  that  his  brethren  would  on  his 
return  be  at  their  dinner.  He  hoped  thus  to  be  able  to 
ffo  alone  to  the  cistern,  and  rescue  Joseph,  and  send 
him  away  home  before  the  rest  could  interfere.  Thus 
rk^htly  understood,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  trustworthinees 
01  the  history. 

(31)  A  kid^  of  the  goats.— Heb.,  a  full  grown 
hs'goai.  Maimonides  thinks  that  the  reason  why 
he-g[oats  were  so  often  used  as  sin-offerinj^  under  the 
Levitical  law  was  to  remind  the  Israektes  of  this 
great  sin  committed  by  their  patriarohs. 

(38)  They  brought  it.— Ueb.,  they  caused  it  to  go, 
that  is,  sent  it  by  the  hand  of  a  messenger.  They 
were  unwilling  to  see  the  first  burst  of  tl^ir  father's 
agony. 

And  said. — These  were  the  words  that  were  to  be 
spoken  bv  the  messenger  who  was  charged  to  bear  the 
coat  to  Jacob. 

(84)  Many  days.—- Jacob  mourned  for  Joseph  not 


merely  during  the  usual  period,  but  so  Ion?  as  to  move 
even  the  heari»  of  those  who  had  wronged  him.  For 
not  otIj  his  daughters,  but  "all  his  sons  rose  up 
to  comfort  him."  Probably  he  had  sevend  daughters 
by  Leah  and  the  two  hancunaidens,  Dinah  idone  hav. 
ing  been  mentioned  by  name,  because  two  of  her 
brothers  forfdted  the  birthright  by  the  cruelty 
with  which  they  avenged  her  wrong.  We  learn  how 
long  and  intense  Jacob's  sorrow  was  from  chap, 
zlv.  26 — ^28.  His  daughters  are  mentioned  also  in 
chap.  zlvi.  7. 

(35)  Into  the  grave.— Heb.,  Sheol,  which,  lik& 
Hades  in  Greek,  means  the  place  of  departed  spirits. 
Jacob  supnosed  that  Joseph  nad  been  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  and  as  he  was  not  buried,  the  father  could  not 
have  ''  gone  down  into  the  grave  unto  his  son."  (Comp. 
Note  on  chap.  xv.  15.) 

(36)  Midianites.— Heb.,  Medamtes.  (See  Note  on 
verse  25.) 

Fotiphar. — ^Three  chief  interpretations  are  given  of 
this  name.  The  first  explains  it  hj  two  Coptic  words, 
according  to  which  it  would  sigmfy  "father  of  tii» 
king."  This  would  make  it  an  omcial  name  equivalent 
to  prime  minister  or  vizier.  Gesenius  considers  it  to  b» 
the  same  name  as  Potipherah  (chap.  xli.  50^,  and  ex- 
plains it  as  meaning  "  consecrated  to  Ba,"  that  is,  the 
sun-god.  Thirdly,  Canon  Cook,  in  the  *'  Excursus  on 
Egyptian  Words,^'  at  the  end  of  Yd.  I.  of  The  Speaker's 
ConiTnentary,  arg^ueswith  much  cogency,  that  it  means- 
"  father  of  the  palace."  This  again  would  be  an  official 
name. 

^  An  offtoer.— Though  this  word  literally  in  Hebrew 
signifies  an  eunuch,  yet  either,  as  seems  probable  from 
other  places,  it  had  come  to  mean  any  officer  of  th& 
palace,  or  Potiphar  was  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  and 
therefore  is  himself  numbered  among  them. 

Captain  of  the  guard.— Heb.,  t^ief  of  the 
slaughterers,  by  which  the  LXX.  understand  the 
slaughterers  of  animals  for  food,  and  translate  "  chief 
cook."  The  other  versions  understand  by  it  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  body-guard,  whose  business  it 
would  be  to  execute  condemned  criminals.  A  compa- 
rison with  2  Kings  xxv.  8,  where  the  same  title  is  given 
to  Nebuzar-adan,  proves  that  this  interpretation  is 
correct. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXVm.  —  a)  And  it 
came  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  Judah 
went  down  from  his  brethren,  and 
turned  in  to  a  certain  AduUamite, 
whose  name  was  Hirah.  ^^>  And  Judah 
saw  there  a  daughter  of  a  certain 
Canaanite,  whose  name  was  'Shuah; 
and  he  took  her,  and  went  in  xmto  her. 
<')  And  she  conceiyed,  and  bare  a  son ; 
and  he  called  his  name  Er.  (^)  ^And 
she  conceiyed  again,  and  bare  a  son; 
and  she  called  his  name  Qnan.  ^^>  And 
she  jet  again  conceiyed,  and  bare  a  son; 
and  called  his  name  Shelah:  and  he 
was  at  Chezib,  when  she  bare  him. 

W  And  Judah  took  a  wife  for  Er  his 
firstborn,    whose    name    was    Tamar. 


c  I  Ohron.  &  Sl 


b  Num.  18.  \% 


c  Nam.  91 191 
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(^)  And  '  Er,  Judah's  firstborn,  wa&' 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
the  LoBD  slew  him.  <^)  And  Judah  said 
unto  Onan,  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's 
wife,  a«d  ma«7  her,  and  rise  up  seed 
to  thy  brother.  (^>  And  Onan  knew 
that  tiie  seed  should  not  be  his ;  and  it 
came  to  pass,  when  he  went  in  unto  his- 
brother's  wife,  that  he  spilled  it  on  the 
ground,  leat  that  he  should  giye  seed  to- 
his  brother.  <^^>  And  the  thing  which 
he  did  ^displeased  the  Lobd  :  wherefore- 
he  slew  him  also.  ^^>  Then  said  Judah 
to  Tamar  his  daughter  in  law,  Bemain 
a  widow  at  thy  ft.ther's  house,  till 
ShelaJh  my  son  be  grown :  for  he  said. 
Lest  peradyenture  he  die  also,  as  hiff 


xxxvm. 

Family  Histobt  of  Judah. 

This  episode  is  no  interroption  of  the  namtiTe, 
for,  as  we  haye  seen,  the  Toldoth  Jacob  is  the  history 
generally  of  Jacob's  poeterity,  and  esfwcially  of  the 
next  neat  event  in  their  deTelopment  into  a  nation, 
name^  the  descent  into  Egypt.  Two  main  reasons 
may  be  assigned  therefore  zor  giying  this  hiBtorr  of 
Judah's  life;  the  first,  that  it  shows  the  great  rise  of 
ntter  contamination  incurred  by  the  patriarchs  in  living 
among  the  Oanaanites ;  the  second,  and  more  im]^rtant, 
that  judah  was  invested  by  his  father  with  tiie  rights  of 
primogeniture,  and  therefore  that  tins  history  l^longs 
to  the  genealogy  of  the  Messiah. 

(1)  At  that  time. — ^This  does  not  mean  at  the  time 
of  Joseph's  sale;  for  as  there  was  only  an  interval  of 
twenty-two  yoars  between  that  event  and  the  descent 
into  £gypt,  this  ^riod  is  scarcely  hmg  enough  for  the 
events  recorded  in  this  chapter.  According  to  the 
usual  chronology,  Judah,  Leali's  f ourUi  son,  would  not 
have  been  more  than  eight  years  old  when  he  left 
Padan-aram,  and  only  one  year  at  most  older  than 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob's  old  a«e.  But  the  more  true 
chronology  which  we  have  fofiowed,  gives  time  for 
him  to  have  been  Joseph's  senior  by  twenty  years, 
and  the  events  recorded  nere  probably  began  soon  after 
his  father's  arrival  at  the  tower  of  Eder. 

AduUamite. — The  town  of  AduUam,  near  which 
was  David's  famous  cave,  has  been  clearly  identified  by 
lieut.  Conder  (Tent-work,  ii.  158).  It  lay  in  the  mat 
vaU^  of  Elah,  which  formed  the  highway  from  Hebron 
to  the  countiy  of  the  Philistines,  some  two  or  three 
miles  south  of  Shoohoh,  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles 
west  by  north  from  Hebron.  Judah  "  went  down " 
thither,  not  as  Abenezra  and  otiiiers  have  supposed, 
because  it  was  to  the  south,  but  because  it  was  towards 
the  sea,  and  the  road  is  an  actual  descent  from  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  into  the  Shephelah,  or  lowland,  in 
which  Adullam  was  situated.  The  sons  of  Jacob 
often,  probably,  with  a  few  retainers,  made  expeditions 
in  search  of  pastures  for  their  cattle ;  and  Hirah, 
apparently,  had  shown  Judah  hospitality  on  some  such 
journey,  and  finally  a  friendship  had  erown  up  between 
them.  "  Turned  in  to,"  however,  litenQly  means  pUched 
Oils  teint)  eloee  by ;  and  the  friendship  between  Judah 


and  Hirah,  thus  acddentally  formed,  seems  to  have  ended 
in  Hirah  taking  the  charge  of  Judah's  cattle. 

<9  Canaanite.— This  is  rendered  in  the  Tarffum 
fnerehant,  and  so  the  Authorised  Yersion  transbtes 
Canaanite  in  Prov.  xxxi.  24.  In  favour  of  this  view  is^ 
tlie  fact,  Uiat  the  marriage  of  Simeon  with  a  Canaanitish 
woman  is  regarded  as  an  act  so  exceptional,  as  to  be 
worth  recording  (chap.  xlvL  10).  But  we  may  well 
doubt  whether,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  terms  Canaanite^ 
and  merchant  had  become  synonymous.  "  Shuah  "  was- 
the  name  of  the  woman's  father,  as  appears  phiinly  in 
the  Hebrew.    (See  also  verse  12.) 

(5)  Chezib. —  Mr.  Conder  has  found  traces  of  this- 
place  at  Ain  Kezbeh,  near  Beit  Nettif ,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Adullam  (Handbooh,  p. 408^.  In  Micah  L 14, 15,. 
it  is  cidled  Achzib,  and  is  there  also  placed  near  Adullam. 

(8)  Qo  in  unto  thy  brother's  wife.~We  learn 
from  this  that  the  law  of  the  Levirate,  by  which  the 
brother  of  the  dead  husband  was  required  to  marry  the 
widow,  was  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  the  law  or 
Moses.  Its  object,  first  of  all,  was  to  prevent  the 
extinction  of  any  line  of  descent,  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  those  genealogical  days ;  and,  secondly, 
it  was  an  obstacle  to  the  accumulation  of  landed  pro- 
per^ in  few  hands,  as  the  son  first  bom  after  the 
Levirate  marriage  inherited  the  property  of  his  deceased 
uncle,  while  the  second  son  was  tne  representative  of 
the  real  father.  A  similar  custom  existed  in  parts  of 
India,  Persia,  &c.,  and  prevails  now  among  the  Mongols. 
The  Mosaic  Law  did  not  institute,  but  regulated  the 
custom,  confining  such  marriages  to  cases  where  the 
deceased  brother  had  died  witnout  children,  and  per- 
mittinff  the  brother  to  refuse  to  marry  the  widow,  under 
a  penjuhr,  nevertheless,  of  disgrace.  Onan,  by  refusinff' 
to  take  Tamar,  may  have  been  actuated  by  the  selfisn 
motive  of  obtaining  for  himself  the  rights  of  primo- 
geniture, which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  his- 
eldest  son,  as  the  heir  of  his  uncle  'Er. 

W  For  he  said,  lest  he  also  die.— It  is  evident 
from  this  that  Judah.  for  reasons  which,  in  verse  26,  he 
ackoowledfped  to  be  insufficient,  wished  to  evade  the 
duty  of  giving  a  third  son  to  Tamar.  It  does  not 
follow  that  he  blamed  her  for  thw  deaths;  for  the 
loss  of  two  sons  in  succession  might  well  frighten  him. 
Philippsohn  says  that  it  became  the  role,  that  if  a 
woman  lost  two  husbands*  the  third  brother  was  not 
bound  to  marry  her,  and  she  was  even  eeModLKatlanniih,. 
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brethren  did.    And  Tamar  went  and 
dwelt  in  her  fother's  house. 

(i«)  And  *in  process  of  time  the 
•daughter  of  Shnah  Judah's  wife  died; 
and  Judah  was  comforted,  and  went  up 
nnto  his  sheepshearers  to  Timnath,  he 
and  his  friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite. 
<^)  And  it  was  told  Tamar,  saying,  Be- 
hold thy  father  in  law  goe^  up  to 
Timnath  to  shear  his  sheep.  ^^^  And 
she  put  her  widow's  garments  off  firom 
her,  and  covered  her  with  a  vail,  and 
wrapped  herseK,  and  sat  in  an  ^open 
place,  which  is  by  the  way  to  Timnath; 
for  she  saw  that  Shelah  was  grown,  and 
she  was  not  given  unto  him  to  wife. 
<i5)  When  Judah  saw  her,  he  thought 
her  to  he  BJi  harlot;  because  she  had 
covered  her  &ce.  ^^^  And  he  turned 
unto  her  by  the  way,  and  said,  Oo  to, 
I  prav  thee,  let  me  come  in  unto  thee ; 
{for  he  knew  not  that  she  was  his 
daughter  in  law).  And  she  said.  What 
wilt  thou  give  me,  that  thou  mayest 
•come  in  unto  me  ?    ^^^^  And  he  said,  I 


1   Heb^  tM  dau* 


will  send  (hee  'a  kid  from  the  flock. 
And  she  said.  Wilt  thou  ^ve  me  a 
pledge,  till  thou  send  it  ?  ^^>  And  he 
said,  What  pledge  shall  I  give  thee? 
And  she  said.  Thy  signet,  and  thy 
bracelets,  and  thy  stlEtff  that  is  in  thine 
*ey%^S^$Et^  hand.  And  he  gave  it  her,  and  came 
^    '  in  unto  her,  and  she  conceived  by  him. 

W  And  she  arose,  and  went  away,  and 
laid  by  her  vail  from  her,  and  put  on 
the  garments  of  her  widowhood.  <^)And 
Judah  sent  the  kid  by  the  hand  of  his 
friend  the  Adullamite,  to  receive  his 
pledge  from  the  woman's  hand :  but  he 
tound  her  not.  W  Then  he  asked  the 
men  of  that  place,  saying.  Where  is  the 
harlot,  that  wets  ^openfy^bj  the  way 
side?  And  they  said.  There  was  no 
harlot  in  this  ploHce.  ^>  And  he  returned 
to  Judah,  and  said,  I  cannot  find  her; 
and  also  the  men  of  the  place  said,  that 
there  was  no  harlot  in  tins  place.  <^)And 
Judah  said.  Let  her  take  it  to  her,  lest  we 
^be  shamed:  behold,  I  sent  this  kid^ 
and  thou  hast  not  found  her. 
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the  murderess.    (But  see  St.  MattL  xxiL  25, 26,  where 
no  snch  cnstom  is  acknowledged.) 

(12)  Timnath.— There  were  two  places  of  this  name 
<Josh.  XT.  10,  57).  One  was  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Bethlehem,  the  other  upon  the  Philistine  border,  heyond 
Bethshemesh.  As  it  laj,  however,  only  ahont  seren 
miles  beyond  Adnllam,  and  as  the  flocks  there  were 
Judah's  private  property  (verse  13),  and  under  the 
charge  of  ffirah,  this  remoter  place,  now  called  Tibneh, 
is  probably  the  Timnath  meant,  as  at  Bethlehem  the 
pftsitures  were  occupied  by  his  father.  (See  also  verse  14.) 
roT  the  sheep-shearing,  see  chap.  xxzi.  19.  Instead  of 
^'his  friend  Hirah,"  the  LXX.  and  Vule.  render  his 
shepherd  Hirah.  This  would  require  no  cnanffe  in  the 
'Consonants,  but  only  in  the  vowels.  Most  of  tne  other 
Authorities  agree  with  the  Authorised  Version ;  but  even 
fio,  there  was  most  probably  some  partnership  between 
Judah  and  Hirah  m  these  flocks,  and  they  would  be 
under  Hirah's  charge  whenever  Judah  was  absent, 
tendinis  the  flocks  of  his  father. 

(U)  inan  open  place.— Heb.,in<^«oa^«o/JIWim. 
Enajim  means  **  the  two  fountains,"  and  we  learn  xrom 
verse  21  that  it  was  the  town  where  Tamar's  father 
dwelt,  and  where  Tamar  was  living  with  him  in  her 
widowhood.  In  the  exploration  of  Palestine,  Enajim 
has  been  identified  with  a  place  called  Allin,  Anin,  or 
Anaim,  three  miles  east  of  Tilmeh,  and  situated  upon 
4m  ancient  road  coming  from  Adullam.  This  makes 
the  conclusion  come  to  for  other  reasons  certain,  that 
the  Timnath  on  the  Philistine  border  was  the  town 
meant. 

(15)  Beoanse  she  had  oovered  her  faoe.— The 
Jewish  commentators  all  agree  that  this  was  not  the 
custom  of  harlots;  and  as  Judah,  in  verse  21,  caUs 
her  hedeshah,  one  consecrated,  he  probably  thought  that 
she  was  a  woman  performing  the  vow  required  of  every 
female  votary  of  the  Phcenician  Yenus  (Astarte),  once 
in  her  lifetime  (Herod,  i.  199).    Hence  the  luro  was  a 


kid  to  be  saeriflced  to  the  goddess.  As  for  Tamar,  her 
object  was  to  assert  her  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  'Er. 
Lange  considers  that  the  wickedness  of  'Er  had  caused 
him,  equally  with  Onan,  to  neelect  her,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  was  no  real  incest.  This  is  made  probable 
By  her  immediate  conception. 

as)  Thy  bracelets.— Heb.,  thy  cord.  •  The  art  of 
engraving  was  probably  not  advanced  enough  arnon^^ 
these  nomads  to  permit  them  to  engrave  gems  smafl 
enough  to  wear  in  a  ring.  Judah  evidently  suspended 
his  signet  round  his  neck  by  a  ooid ;  and  this  custom 
still  exists  among  the  Arabs,  of  whom  some  wear  signet 
rinffs,  while  o&ers  hang  them  round  their  necks. 
Probably  each  man  of  distinction  had  his  emblem,  and 
in  chap.  xlix.  Jacob  seems  to  refer  to  them.  Thus  Judah's 
emblem  was  a  lion,  Zebulun's  a  ship,  Issachar's  an  ass, 

Thy  staff. — ^The  staff  in  ancient  times  was  elabo- 
rately adorned.  Herodotus  (i.  195)  describes  ihe  staves 
carried  by  the  Babylonians,  as  haviiu^  on  them  carvings  of 
fruit,  or  of  some  flower  or  bird ;  and  Homer  perpetually 
makes  mention  of  the  "sceptres,"  that  is,  walking-sticks, 
of  the  kings,  as  carved  so  magnificentlv  as  to  be  worthy 
of  being  ascribed  to  Hephaestus,  ana  handed  down  as 
emblems  of  authoriir  from  father  to  son.  (See  Iliad, 
ii.  101—107.)  It  is  from  these  staves  that  the  sceptres 
of  kinffs,  and  the  batons  of  field-marshals,  &c.,  are 
derived. 

W  Where  is  the  harlot .  .  .  ?~Heb. ,  Where  is  the 
hedeshah  (see  verse  15)  thai  was  ai  Enajim  hy  the 
wayside  t  **  Enajim  (the  two  f oimts)  by-the- wayside," 
seems  to  have  been  the  full  name  of  the  village.  (See 
verse  14.) 

<S3)  Lest  we  be  shamed.— Maimonides  asserts 
that  Judah  had  committed  no  breach  of  the  Law,  the 
utmost  therein  commanded  being  that  no  Jewish  woman 
should  become  a  hedeshah  (Deut.  zxiiL  17).  But  Judah 
eridently  regards  what  he  had  done  as  shameful,  and 
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(^>  And  it  came  to  pass  about  three 
months  after,  that  it  was  told  Judah, 
saying,  Tamar  thy  daughter  in  law  hath 
played  the  harlot ;  and  also,  behold,  she 
is  with  child  by  whoredom.  And  Jndah 
said.  Bring  her  forth,  and  let  her  be 
burnt.  (^>  When  she  was  brought  forth, 
she  sent  to  her  father  in  law,  saying, 
By  the  man,  whose  these  wre,  am  I  with 
child:  and  she  said.  Discern,  I  pray 
thee,  whose  are  these,  the  signet,  and 
bracelets,  and  staff.  (^>  And  Judah 
acknowledged  ihenif  and  said.  She  hath 
been  more  righteous  than  I;  because 
that.  I  gave  her  not  to  Shelah  my  son. 
And  he  knew  her  again  no  more. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  time 
of  her  travail,  that,  behold,  twins  were 
in  her  womb.  <^)  Aiid  it  came  to  pass, 
when  she  travailed,  that  the  one  put  out 
his  hand:  and  the  midwife  took  and 
bound  upon  his  hand  a  scarlet  thread, 
saying,  This  came  out  first.    <^)  And  it 
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I  came  to  pass,  as  he  drew  back  his  hand, 
that,  behold,  his  brother  came  out:  and 
she  said,  ^How  haat  thou  broken  forth? 
this  breach  be  upon  thee :  therefore  his 
name  was  called  **Pharez.  W  And 
afterward  came  out  his  brother,  that 
had  the  scarlet  thread  upon  his  hand : 
and  his  name  was  called  Zarah. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIX.— (1)  And  Joseph 
was  brought  down  to  Egypt;  and 
Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  captain 
of  the  guard,  an  Egyptian,  bought  him 
of  the  hands  of  the  Ishmeelites,  which 
had  brought  him  down  thither.  <^>  And 
the  LoBD  was  with  Joseph,  and  he  was 
a  prosperous  man ;  and  he  was  in  the 
house  of  his  master  the  Egyptian. 
^^>  And  his  master  saw  that  the  Lobd 
was  with  him,  and  that  the  Lobd  made 
all  that  he  did  to  prosper  in  his  hand. 
i*)  And  Joseph  found  grace  in  his  si^ht, 
and  he  served  him:  and  he  made  him 


bavinff  bis  friend's  testimony,  if  needed,  to  prove  that 
he  had  performed  what  he  promised,  he  bears  with  the 
loss  of  nis  siffnet  and  staff,  rather  than  let  the  people 
Imow  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  they  too 
would  condemn. 

(24)  Iiet  her  be  burnt.— As  being  bv  law  the  wife 
of  Shdah,  Tamar  was  condemned  by  Juoah  in  ri^ht  of 
his  position,  as  head  of  the  family,  to  the  nunishment 
usual  for  adultery.  In  subsequent  times,  tnis  penalty 
was  limited  to  one  who  had  married  mother  and 
daughter  (Lev.  xz.  14) ;  or  to  the  daughter  of  a  priest 
gniuy  of  unchastity  (ibid.  zzi.  9).  On  this  account,  the 
Jewish  expositors  arg^  that  Tamar  belonged  to  a 
priestly  family,  and  some  even  think  that  she  was 
descended  from  Melchisedek. 

(25, 96)  She  sent  .  .  .—The  Talmud  praises  Tamar 
for  so  acting,  as  to  bring  no  public  disgrace  upon  Judah; 
and  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  most  to  blame,  because 
the  cause  of  her  crime  was  his  own  failure  to  act  justly 
by  her. 

(30)  Zarah.— Heb.,  the  ridng,  especially  of  the  sun. 
There  is  in  the  name  an  allusion  to  tne  red  streak  placed 
upon  the  child's  hand. 


Joseph's  Fobtxtnbs  in  the  House  of  Potiphab. 


(1)  Potiphar  •  .  .  bought  him.  —  Having  given 
the  genealogy  of  Judah's  house,  which,  owing  to  the 
sins  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  was  now  to  be  the 
Messianic  line,  and  invested  with  the  inheritance  of 
the  Abrahamic  promises,  the  history  reverts  to  Joseph, 
because  it  was  tnrough  him  that  Israel  was  to  be  trans- 
planted into  Egvpt.  His  life  there  is  divided  into  two 
main  portions,  during  the  first  of  which,  for  thirteen 
years,  he  was  a  slave;  while  during  the  second,  for 
seventy  years,  he  was  governor  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  In  his  former  capacitor  he  is  falsely  accused 
by  nis  mistress,  and  cast  into  prison.  But  this  unjust 
treatment  was  the  neoessary  pathway  to  his  elevation, 


because  it  was  in  the  prison  that  he  interpreted  the 
dreams  of  Pharaoh's  two  officers,  and  so,  in  the  king's 
emeigencv,  was  summoned,  upon  the  tetevtimony  of  the 
chief  butler,  to  appear  before  nim. 

(2)  The  Lord.— Heb.,  Jehovah.  In  the  history  of 
Joseph  there  is  the  greatest  possible  precision  in  the 
use  of  the  divine  names.  Wherever,  as  here,  the  writer 
speaks  in  his  own  person,  he  uses  the  name  Jehovah, 
which  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  Mosaic  authorehip 
of  this  narrative,  as  while  the  whole  colour  of  this 
Toldoth  is  strongly  Egyptian,  the  word  Jehovah  was 
not  roecifically  the  name,  in  the  family  of  Abraham, 
for  Grod  in  covenant  with  man  until  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Exod.  vi.  8).  Once  Jacob  uses  it  in  the  bless- 
ing of  Dan  (chap.  xlix.  18),  in  an  ejaculation  marked 
by  deep  religious  feeling,  but  the  passage  referred  to  in 
£xodus  does  not  mean  that  the  patriarehs  did  not  use 
the  name  of  Jehovah  at  all,  but  tnat  it  was  a  name  with 
no  particular  fulness  of  meaning.  Excepting  this  one 
place,  the  name  of  the  Deity  everywhere  is  either  El 
or  iUohim,  with  the  article  prefixed  only  on  special 
occasions  (see  Notes  on  chaps,  xlv.  8,  xlvi.  3).  Y ery 
probably  Joseph  had  left  memorials  of  his  life  behind 
him,  in  which  naturaQy  he  used  only  the  general  term 
God.  In  framing  these  into  a  history,  the  writer  care- 
fully shows  that  it  was  the  covenant  Jehovah  who 
guarded  and  kept  His  innocent  worshipper. 

Prosperous.— Heb.,  eaunng  to  prosper.  Joseph 
brought  a  blessing  with  him  to  his  master's  house. 
(See  verse  3,  where  the  same  word  is  translated  made 
toprotper.) 

In  tne  house. — Slaves  generally  were  bought  for 
the  hard  work  of  the  field,  but  Potiphar  assigned  to 
Joseph  the  lighter  home  service,  because  perhaps  of 
his  youth  and  comeliness. 

W  He  served  him.— Bather,  he  miniatered  to  him 
(Num.  iiL  6),  as  the  word  is  used  not  so  much  of  work 
as  of  office.  So  in  chi^.  xl.  4,  it  is  used  of  the  atten- 
dance of  Joseph  upon  the  chief  butler  and  baker  in 
prison.    His  office  is  exfdained  more  exactly  in  the  next 
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overseer  over  his  house,  and  all  that  he 
had  he  put  into  his  hand.  (^^  And  it 
<came  to  pass  from  the  time  that  he  had 
made  him  overseer  in  his  house,  and 
over  all  that  he  had,  that  the  Lobd 
blessed  the  Egyptian's  house  for  Joseph's 
sake;  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lobd  was 
upon  all  that  he  had  in  the  house,  and 
in  the  field.  <^)  And  he  left  all  that  he 
had  in  Joseph's  hand ;  and  he  knew  not 
ought  he  had,  save  the  bread  which  he 
did  eat.  And  Joseph  was  a  goodly 
persouj  and  well  favoured. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these 
things,  that  his  mastePs  wife  cast  her 
oyes  upon  Joseph;  and  she  said.  Lie 
with  me.  <^)  But  he  refused,  and  said 
unto  his  master's  wife.  Behold,  my 
master  wotteth  not  what  is  with  me 
in  the  house,  and  he  hath  committed 
all  that  he  hath  to  my  hand;  <^)  there 
is  none  greater  in  this  house  than  I ; 
neither  hath  he  kept  back  any  thing 
from  me  but  thee,  because  thou  oH  his 
wife :  how  then  can  I  do  this  great 
wickedness,  and  sin  against  UodP 
Of»  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  she  spake 
to  Joseph  day  by  dav,  that  he  hearkened 
not  unto  her,  to  lie  by  her,  or  to  be  with 
her. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass  about  this 
time,  that  Joseph  went  into  the  house 
to  do  his  business ;  and  there  was  none 
of  the  men  of  the  house  there  within. 
<^>  And  she  caught  him  by  his  garment. 


1  Viflti^Qnot, 
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saying.  Lie  with  me :  and  he  left  his 
garment  in  her  hand,  and  fled,  and  got 
hun  out.  <^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  when 
she  saw  that  he  had  left  his  garment  in 
her  hand,  and  was  fled  forui,  ^^*^  that 
she  called  unto  the  men  of  her  house, 
and  spake  unto  them,  saying,  See,  he 
hath  brought  in  an  Hebrew  unto  us  to 
mock  us;  he  came  in  unto  me  to  lie 
with  me,  and  I  cried  with  a  ^loud  voice: 
W  and  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  heard 
that  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that 
he  left  his  garment  with  me,  and  fled, 
and  got  him  out.  ^^^  And  she  laid  up 
his  gajrment  by  her,  until  his  lord  came 
home.  ^^^  And  she  spake  unto  him 
according  to  these  words,  saying.  The 
Hebrew  servant,  which  thou  hast 
brought  unto  us,  came  in  unto  me  to 
mock  me.  ^  And  it  came  to  pass,  as 
I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  cried,  that  he 
left  his  garment  with  me,  and  fled  out. 
(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  his  master 
heard  the  words  of  his  wife,  which  she 
spake  unto  him,  saying.  After  this 
manner  did  thy  servant  to  me;  that 
his  wrath  was  kindled.  <^)  And  Joseph's 
master  took  him,  and  put  him  into  the 
prison,  a  place  where  the  king's  prisoners 
were  bound:  and  he  was  there  in  the 
prison. 

(21)  But  the  Lobd  was  with  Joseph, 
and  ^shewed  him  mercy,  and  gave  him 
favour  in  the  sight  of  tiie  keeper  of  the 
prison.  W  And  the  keeper  of  the  prison 


verse,  where  we  read  that ''  he  made  him  overseer/'  or 
his  deputy.  In  the  Ej^tian  monuments  we  often  find 
an  overseer  with  writin£f  materials  keeping  an  aocoont 
of  all  expenditure  and  of  the  labour  done. 

(fi)  Save  the  bread  .  .  .— Aben  Ezra  conneets  this 
with  the  first  clause  in  the  verse,  and  says  tiiat  Pdiphar 
did  not  leave  his  food  in  Joseph's  hand,  because  as  an 
Egvptian  he  could  not  eat  victuals  prepared  by  a 
Hebrew.  (See  chap,  xliii.  32.)  But  in  any  case  the 
meaning  would  be,  that  Potiphar  did  not  care  to  know 
about  anything  except  the  food  pre^ued  for  his  own 
use. 

A  goodly  person  and  well  fiftvoured — ^These 
are  the  words  used  of  Bachel  in  chap.  xxix.  17,  where 
see  Note. 

^  (7)  His  master's  wife.— Egyptian  women  did  not 
live  in  seclusion,  nor  did  they  go  veiled.  (See  chap, 
xii.  13;  Bawlinson,  Hist.  Andenit  Egypt,  i.  552.)  l^e 
story  of  an  innocent  youth  calumniated  by  an  unehaate 
woman  whom  he  has  repulsed,  became  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  classical  authors,  as  in  the  myths  of  Bcdlero- 
phon  and  Anteia,  Hlppolytus  and  Phaedra,  and  others. 
The  Egyptians  had  a  uvourite  popular  romance  of  this 
kind,  <^ed  ''  The  Two  Brothers,^'  in  which  the  wife 
of  the  elder  brother  Anpn  behaves  towards  Bata,  tiie 


younger,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Potiphar's  wife 
towanis  Joseph.  Bee  Beeords  of  me  Pott,  ii.  139—152. 

(11)  To  do  hiB  busineas.— That  is,  to  attend  to  his 
ordinary  duties  as  steward.  The  absence  of  all  men 
from  the  house  is  explained  bv  the  supposition  that  it 
was  a  festival;  but  as  she  called  to  them  (verse  14)  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  engaged  in  their  several  depart- 
ments dose  by. 

(14)  He  hath  brought  in.— The  wife  ascribes  it  as 
a  fault  to  Potiphar,  that,  by  buying  a  foreign  slave,  he 
had  exposed  her  to  insult.    And  so  in  verse  17. 

(80)  Priflon.— Heb.,  sohar.  This  word  occurs  in  the 
Bible  only  in  this  and  the  next  chapter,  but  in  the 
Talmud  it  is  used  for  a  walled  prison.  It  is  supposed  to 
mean  a  round  or  arched  tower.  As  the  kinff 'sprisoners 
were  confined  there,  it  was  a  portion  of  Potiphar's 
official  residence,  as  he  was  captain  of  the  royal  oody- 
guard  (see  chap.  xl.  3) ;  but  we  learn  that  it  had  its 
own  keeper,  though  Potiphar  was  the  chief  in  com- 
mand (chap.  xl.  4).  The  Jewish  commentators  consider 
that  Potiphar  did  not  really  believe  the  accusation,  or 
he  would  certainly  have  put  Joseph  to  death.  We  learn* 
however,  ib*om  Ps.  cv.  18,  that  nis  treatment  in  the 
prison  at  first  was  very  severe ;  but  as  Potiphar,  in 
chi^.  xL  4i^  is  said  to  have  entrusted  Joseph  with  the 
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committed  to  Joseph's  hand  all  the 
prisoners  that  were  in  the  prison;  and 
whatsoever  thej  did  there,  he  was  the 
•doer  of  it.  (^>  The  keeper  of  the  prison 
looked  not  to  any  thing  that  was  under 
his  hand;  because  the  Lobd  was  with 
him,  and  ihat  which  he  did,  the  Lobd 
made  it  to  prosper. 

CHAPTER  XL.— W  And  it  came  to 
pass  after  these  things,  that  the  butler 
of  the  king  of  Egypt  and  his  baker  had 
offended  their  lord  the  king  of  Egypt. 
<^)  And  Pharaoh  was  wroth  against  two 
of  his  officers,  against  the  chief  of  the 
butlers,  and  against  the  chief  of  the 
bakers.  ^^  And  he  put  them  in  ward  in 
the  house  of  the  captain  of  the  g^uard, 
into  the  prison,  the  place  where  Joseph 
was  bound.  <^)  And  the  captain  of  the 
guard  charged  Joseph  with  them,  and 
he  served  them:  and  they  continued 
a  season  in  ward. 

<5)  And  they  dreamed  a  dream  both  of 
them,  each  man  his  dream  in  one  night, 
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each  man  according  to  the  interpretation 
of  his  dream,  the  butler  and  the  baker 
of  the  king  of  Egypt,  which  were  bound 
in  the  prison.  <^>  And  Joseph  came  iA 
unto  them  in  the  morning,  and  looked 
upon  them,  and,  behold,  they  were  sad. 
(7>  And  he  asked  Pharaoh's  officers  that 
were  with  him  in  the  ward  of  his  lord's 
house,  saying.  Wherefore  ^look  ye  so 
sadly  to  day?  (8)And  they  said  unto 
him,  We  have  dreamed  a  dream,  and 
there  is  no  interpreter  of  it.  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them.  Do  not  interpretations 
bdong  to  GodP  tell  me  them,  I  pray 
you. 

W  And  the  chief  butler  told  his  dream 
to  Joseph,  and  said  to  him.  In  my 
dream,  behold,  a  vine  was  before  me; 
iM»  and  in  the  vine  were  three  branches: 
and  it  was  as  though  it  budded,  and  her 
blossoms  shot  form;  and  the  clusters 
thereof  brought  forth  ripe  grapes: 
W  and  Phaxaoh's  cup  was  in  my  hand; 
and  I  took  the  grapes,  and  pressed  them 
into  Pharaoh's  cup,  and  I  gave  the  cup 


charge  of  the  chief  butler  and  baker,  be  most  soon 
bave  been  oonyinoed  of  bis  innocence. 


Joseph  intebpbbts  thb  Dbsams  of  the  chief 

BUTIiEB  AND  BaKEB. 

0)  Butler .^Heb.,  one  who  gives  to  dHnk,  cup- 
bearer. As  we  learn  in  Terse  11  that  it  was  grape- 
wine  which  he  gaye  the  king  to  drink,  this  chapter  has 
been  the  main  dependence  of  the  new  critics  for  their 
proof  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  was  not  written  by 
Moses.  For  Herod,  (ii.  77)  sajs,  **  The  Egyptians  make 
use  of  wine  prepared  from  barley,  because  there  are  no 
-vineyards  in  their  country."  As  Herodotus  was  thirteen 
centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Joseph,  they  argue  not 
only  that  the  vine  could  not  have  been  introdu^d  into 
Egypt  at  so  earlv  a  date,  but  that  the  records  of 
Joseph's  life  coula  not  have  been  put  together  by  any- 
one acauainted  with  Egypt,  in  smte  of  their  exact 
knowlectge  in  all  other  respects  of  Eg^yptian  customs. 
But  when  we  turn  to  Herodotus  himself,  we  find  the 
most  complete  refutation  of  the  prerious  statement. 
For,  in  Book  iL  37,  speaking  of  the  liberal  treatment  c^ 
the  priests,  he  says,  that  they  had  an  allowance  of 
"  grape-wine."  Aigain,  in  chap.  S9,  he  tells  us  that  it 
was  the  custom  to  pour  wine  on  a  victim  about  to  be 
sacrificed.  To  one  used  to  the  extensive  vineyards  of 
Greece  and  Asii  Minor,  the  comparative  scarcify  of  the 
vine,  and  the  use  of  another  ordmary  drink  in  its  place, 
would  be  striking;  but  that  he  was  fl^ty  of  gross 
exaggeration  in  his  statement  is  proved  oy  evidence  far 
more  trustworthy  than  his  own  writings.  For,  on  the 
tombs  at  Beni-hassan,  which  are  antmor  to  the  time 
of  Joseph,  on  those  at  Thebes,  and  on  tiie  Pyramids,  are 
representations  of  vines  gprown  in  every  way,  except 
that  usual  in  Italy,  festooned  on  trees ;  there  is  every 
process  of  the  vintage,  gnqMS  in  baskets,  men  tramp- 


ling them  in  vats,  various  forms  of  presses  for  squeezing 
out  the  juice,  jars  for  storing  it,  and  various  processes, 
even  of  the  fermentation,  noticed.  Numerous  engrav- 
ings of  the  sculptures  and  paintinjirs  on  these  ancient 
monuments  may  be  seen  in  Wilkinson's  Egypt;  and 
most  abundant  evidence  of  the  culture  of  the  vine  in 
ancient  Egypt  has  been  collected,  and  an  account  of 
the  vines  gprown  there  given  in  Malan's  Philosophy  or 
Truth,  pp.  31 — 39.  It  neither  is  nor  ever  was  a  g^^eat 
wine-producing  country,  but  the  vine  existed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  uie  other,  as  it  does  at  this  day. 

Baker.— Wilkmson,  Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  38,  39, 
nves  proof  from  the  monuments,  that  they  had  carried 
tile  art  of  making  confectionery  to  very  great  perfec- 
tion. 

i%  ^  In  the  house  of  the  oaptaan  of  the  guard. 
— ^That  is,  at  Potipluur.  As  he  is  said  to  have  chained 
Joseph  with  the  caie  of  these  two  high  officials,  he 
must,  ero  this,  have  become  aware  of  his  innocence. 
But  as  the  wife  in  ancient  times  in  Egypt  was  endowed 
with  all  the  husband's  property,  and  was  a  formidable 
person,  as  we  leum  from  many  of  the  records  now  being 
translated  and  published,  Potiphar  may  not  have 
wished  to  offend  her. 

He  served  them.— Used  only  of  light  service. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  mix.  4.) 

(8)  There  is  no  interpreter.— In  Egypt  it  was  the 
business  of  men  trained  for  the  purpose,  called  in  chap, 
xli.  8,  fnameians  and  wise  men,  to  interpret  dreams,  and 
to  such  the  butler  and  baker  could  have  no  access  from 
their  prison.  But  Joseph  denies  that  art  and  training 
can  really  avail,  and  claims  that  the  inteiprotation 
belongs  to  God. 

ai)  And  pressed  them.— Plutarch,  Is,  et  Osir.  §  6, 
says  that  before  the  time  of  Psammetichus  the  Egyptians 
did  not  drink  wine,  nor  make  libations  of  it  to  the  gods. 
This  statement  has  been  abundantly  disproved,  and 
probably  arose  from  the  writer  supposing  that  the 
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of  the  BuUer  and  the  Baker. 


into  Pharaoh's  hand.  <^)  And  Joseph 
said  unto  him,  This  is  the  interpretation 
of  it:  The  three  branches  are  three 
days :  (^^  Yet  within  three  days  shall 
PImraoh  ^lift  up  thine  head,  and  restore 
thee  unto  thy  place:  and  thou  shalt 
deliver  Pharaoh's  cup  into  his  hand, 
after  the  former  manner  when  thou 
wast  his  butler.  <^^)  But  ^think  on  me 
when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee,  and 
shew  kindness,  I  pray  thee,  unto  me, 
and  make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  bring  me  out  of  this  house.  ^^^  For 
indeed  I  was  stolen  away  out  of  the 
land  of  the  Hebrews:  and  here  also 
have  I  done  nothing  that  they  should 
put  me  into  the  dungeon. 

(16)  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that 
the  interpretation  was  good,  he  said 
unto  Joseph,  I  also  was  in  my  dream, 
and,  behold,  I  had  three  ^white  baskets 
on  my  head :  ^^)  and  in  the  uppermost 
basket  there  was  of  all  manner  ^of  bake- 
meats  for  Pharaoh ;  and  the  birds  did 


I  Or  t  reckon. 


3  Heb.«  remembtr 
me  with  thee. 


iOr.fuaofholee. 


4  Hcb^  meat  of 
Pharaoh,  the 
vork  of  a  baker, 
or,  cook. 


5  Or.  reckon  thee, 
and  take  tbj  ot- 
tioe  from  thee. 


B.O. 

dr.  in& 


•  Or,  recfeoMd. 


eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon  my 
head.  <^)  And  Joseph  answered  and 
said.  This  is  the  interpretation  thereof : 
The  three  baskets  are  three  days: 
^)  Yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
^lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and 
shall  hang  thee  on  a  tree;  and  the  birds 
shall  eat  thy  flesh  from  off  thee. 

<^>  And  it  came  to  pass  the  third  day, 
which  was  Pharaoh's  birthday,  that  he 
made  a  feast  unto  all  his  servants :  and 
he  ^lifted  up  the  head  of  the  chief 
butler  and  of  the  chief  baker  among 
his  servants.  (^>  And  he  restored  the 
chief  butler  unto  his  butlership  again ; 
and  he  gave  the  cup  into  Pharaoh's 
hand :  <^)  but  he  hanged  the  chief 
baker:  as  Joseph  had  interpreted  to 
them.  (^>  Yet  £d  not  the  chief  butler 
remember  Joseph,  but  forgat  him. 

CHAPTER  XLI.— W  And  it  came  to 
pass  at  the  end  of  two  full  years,  that 
Pharaoh    dreamed:     and,    behold,  he 


custom  of,  possibly,  one  district  was  the  uniyersal  role. 
Nevertheless,  the  king's  drink  here  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  fermented  wine,  bnt  a  sort  of  sherbet  made 
of  fresh  grape-jmce  and  water.  It  is  a  pleasant 
beverage,  stilt^much  used  in  the  East,  but  sometimes 
the  grape- juice  is  left  till  fermentation  has  just  beeon, 
when  it  acquires  a  pleasant  briskness,  and  is  less 
doying. 

Into  Pharaoh's  hand.— Heb.,  I  placed  the  cup 
upon  Pharaoh's  palm.  The  word  is  used  in  chap, 
zxxii.  25  of  the  hollow  of  Jacob's  thigh  (see  Note  there). 
Here  it  means  the  hollow  modacMl  by  bendinff  the 
fingers  inwards.  Now  the  Hebrews  idways  spoke  of 
plying  the  cop  in  a  person's  hand  (Ezek.  zxiii.  31,  and 
see  Ps.  kxv.  8;  Jer.  li.  7);  and  even  here  Joseph, 
thouf^h  probably  speaking  the  Ej^tian  language, 
nevertheless  used  the  Hebrew  idiom,  saying,  thou 
wiU  give  PharaoVs  cup  vtiio  his  hand.  It  is  the 
Egyptian  cup-bearer,  who,  using  the  idiom  of  his  own 
country,  speaks  of  plaeinff  the  cup  upon  Pharaoh's 
palm,  the  reason  being  &at  Egyptian  cups  had  no 
stems,  but  were  flat  bowls  or  saucers,  held  m  the  veiy 
wav  which  the  cup-bearer  describes. 

(^  I  was  stolen.— Joseph  here  speaks  only  gene- 
rally, as  his  purpose  was  to  arouse  the  sympathy  of  the 
Egyptian  by  maJdng  him  know  that  he  was  free  bom, 
and  reducea  to  slavery  by  fraud.  It  would  haye  done 
harm  rather  than  good  to  have  said  that  his  sale  was 
owing  to  family  feuds ;  and,  moreover,  noble-minded 
men  do  not  willingly  reveal  that  which  is  to  the  dis- 
credit of  their  relatives. 

Iiand  of  the  Hebrews.— Jacob  and  his  race  had 
settled  possessions  in  Canaan  at  Hebron,  Shechem, 
Beer-sheba,  &c.  The  term  Hebrew,  moreover,  was  an 
old  one ;  for  in  the  ancient  record  of  the  inyasion  of 
Palestine  by  Ghedorlaomer,  we  saw  that  Abram  was 
described  as  ''the  Hebrew"  (chap.  ziv.  13).  But 
Joseph  did  not  mean  that  the  land  of  Canaan  belong^ 
to  them,  but  that  be  was  stolen  from  the  settlements  of 


these  "  immigrants,"  and  from  the  land  wherein  they 
sojourned. 

(i<^  17)  Three  white  baskets^—Eashi  explains  the 
phrase  of  baskets  of  wicker-work,  but  most  commen- 
tators agree  in  rendering  it  "  baskets  of  white  bread." 
The  "  bucemeats  "  were  all  preparations  of  pastry  and 
confectionery,  as  throughout  the  Bible  meai  does  not 
mean  flesh,  but  food.  (Comp.  Luke  zxiy.  41 ;  John 
zxi.  5.) 

On  my  heacL^The  Egyptian  men  carried  burdens 
on  their  heads ;  the  women  on  their  shoulders  (Herod, 
ii.  35). 

BakemeatB.— Heb.,  AU  sorts  of  work  for  Pharaoh 
the  work  of  a  baker, 

m  Shall  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  head  firom  oflT 
thee.— In  verse  13  the  lifting  up  ox  the  butler's  head 
meant  Ms  elevation  to  his  former  rank.  Here  there  ia 
the  significant  addition  "  from  off  thee,"  implying  that 
he  would  be  beheaded,  and  his  body  publicly  e^qiosed 
to  ignominy. 

(SO)  He  lifted  up  the  head.— From  its  use  in  this 
verse  some  haye  supposed  that  the  phrase  must  mean 
"to  put  them  on  their  trial,"  or  "take  account  of 
them''  (whence  the  marpja  reckon).  More  nrobably 
the  words  are  used  to  point  out  the  exact  fulfilment  oi 
Joseph's  interpretation  of  their  dreams. 

XLI. 
Joseph  iktebpbets  Phabaoh's  Dbbams;  he  is 

HADE    QOVEBNOB    OF    EgTPT,    AKD    SiABBIES 
THERE. 

(1)  Pharaoh  dreamed.— After  two  years  spent  in 
the  prison,  the  time  has  now  come  for  Joseph's  eleva- 
tion to  power ;  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  this  was  not 
brought  about  by  those  arts  by  which  men  usually 
attain  to  greatiiess,  such  as  statesmanship,  or  military 
skill;  nor  was  it  by  accident,  but  according  to  the 
Biblical  rule,  by  the  direct  intenrention  of  Proyidenoe. 
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Joseph  sent  Jar, 


stood  by  the  river.  W  And,  behold, 
there  came  up  out  of  the  river  seven 
well  favoured  kine  and  f atfleshed ;  and 
they  fed  in  a  meadow.  <')  And,  behold, 
seven  other  kine  came  up  after  them 
out  of  the  river,  ill  favoured  and  lean- 
fleshed;  and  stood  by  the  other  kine 
upon  the  brink  of  the  river.  <*>  And  the 
ill  favoured  and  leanfleshed  kine  did 
eat  up  the  seven  well  favoured  and  fat 
kine.  So  Pharaoh  awoke.  ^^)  And  he 
slept  and  dreamed  the  second  time: 
and,  behold,  seven  ears  of  com  came 
up  upon  one  stalk,  ^rank  and  good, 
(of  And,  behold,  seven  thin  ears  and 
blasted  with  the  east  wind  sprung  up 
after  them.  ^>  And  the  seven  thin  ears 
devoured  the  seven  rank  and  full  ears. 
And  Pharaoh  awoke,  and,  behold,  it  was 
a  dream. 

<8)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  morning 
that  his  spirit  was  troubled;  and  he  sent 
and  called  for  all  the  magicians  of  Egypt, 


1  Hebn/«il. 


acli.«)m,Ae^ 


5F8.106.I0l 


S  Heb.  mode  him 


and  all  the  wise  men  thereof:  and  Pha- 
raoh told  them  his  dream ;  but  there  was 
none  that  could  interpret  them  unto 
Pharaoh. 

W  Then  spake  the  chief  butler  unto 
Pharaoh,  saying,  I  do  remember  my 
faults  this  day :  (^^  Pharaoh  was  wroth 
with  his  servants,  and  put  me  in  ward 
in  the  captain  of  the  guard's  house,  both 
me  and  the  chief  baker:  <^>  and  we 
dreamed  a  dream  in  one  night,  I  and  he ; 
we  dreamed  each  man  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  his  dream.  <^)  And 
there  was  there  with  us  a  young  man,  an 
Hebrew,  servant  to  the  captain  of  the 
guard ;  and  we  told  him,  and  he  'inter- 
preted to  us  our  dreams ;  to  each  man 
according  to  his  dream  he  did  interpret. 
^>  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  interpret- 
ed to  us,  so  it  was ;  me  he  restored  xmto 
mine  office,  and  hrm  he  hanged. 

(^^)^Then  Iliaraoh  sent  and  called 
Joseph,  and  they  'brought  him  hastily 


Just  as  centuries  aftenrards,  Daniel  rose  to  high  office 
at  Bab vlon  by  Gk>d  making  known  to  him  the  dream 
of  Nepnchaanezgar ;  so  here,  the  transplantation  of 
Israel  into  Effypt  is  brought  about  by  the  revelation  to 
Joseph  of  "  what  was  to  he  hereafter." 

The  river.— Heb.,  Yeor,  the  Egjrptian  word  for 
**  great  river."  It  is  the  nsoal  name  in  the  Bible  for 
the  Nile,  bat  is  used  for  the  Tigris  in  Dan.  zii.  5,  6, 
and  for  any  large  river  in  Job  xxviii.  10.  The  Pharaoh 
in  whose  reign  Joseph  became  governor  of  Egypt,  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  Apophis,  the  most 
famous  of  tho  shepherd  kings.  But  Canon  Cook,  in 
his  Essay,  On  the  bearings  o/  Egyptian  History  upon 
the  PetUiUeuch,  after  carefully  reviewing  the  whole 
subject,  decides  in  favour  of  Kmg  Amenemha  HI.,  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  noble  twelfth  dynasty,  and  the 
hist  kin^  of  all  Egypt. 

(^)  Kine.— The  cow  was  regarded  by  the  Egyptians 
as  the  symbol  of  the  earth,  and  of  agriculture ;  and 
natuially  both  the  kine  and  the  ears  of  wheat  rose  out 
of  the  river,  because  as  no  rain  falls  in  Egypt,  its 
fertiHty  entirely  depends  upon  the  overflow  of  toe  Nile. 
The  cows  sacred  to  Isis  were  seven  in  number,  and 
in  a  copy  of  the  Bitual  of  the  Dead,  Mr.  Malan  (p.  192) 
found  a  picture  of  the  seven  sacred  cows  with  the 
divine  buU. 

In  a  meadow.— Heb.,  in  the  marsh-grass.  The 
word  occurs  only  in  this  chapter  and  in  Job  viii.  11, 
where  it  is  translated  yic^.  It  is  the  name  of  the  rank 
herbage  which  gprows  luxuriantly  along  the  banks  of 
the  Nue ;  or,  as  some  think,  of  one  special  kind  of 
marsh-grass,  called  by  botanists  cyperus  esctdentus, 

(5)  Seven  ears  .  .  .  upon  one  stalk.— The  wheat 
cultivated  in  Egypt  is  called  trUicum  eomposUwn, 
because  it  produces  seyeral  ears  upon  the  same  stalk. 
The  statement  of  Herodotus  ^ii.  S6),  that  the  Egyptians 
regarded  it  as  disgraceful  to  feed  upon  wheat  or  oarley, 
is  disproved  by  t&paintings  in  the  temples,  especially 


in  the  district  of  Thebes,  which  show  that  it  was  the 
main  crop  there«  and  its  cnhiyation  held  in  high  honour. 
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Maspero,  Hist  Andenne,  p.  9,  says,  "In  spite  of 
Herodotus,  the  usual  food  oi  the  people  was  wheat  and 
other  cereals,  which  the  soil  of  Sgypt  produces  in 
abundance." 

(^  East  wind. — ^In  Palestine  the  prevalent  winds 
are  those  which  blow  from  the  west  or  east,  and  the 
latter,  coming  across  arid  deserts,  is  injurious  to 
yegetation.  In  Effypt  the  winds  generally  are  from 
the  north  or  south,  but  the  south-east  wmd,  called 
Chamsin,  blowing  from  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  has  eyen 
more  disastrous  effects  upon  plants  than  the  east  wind 
in  Palestine,  and  from  the  snudl  dust  with  which  it  is 
laden  is  baleful  also  to  human  life.  As  there  are  no 
words  in  Hebrew  for  any  except  the  four  principal 
winds,  this  south-eastern  wind  may  be  meant ;  or  as 
Xmitm,  east  wind,  became  the  usual  name  of  every  wind 
that  burned  up  yegetation,  the  term  may  be  employed 
in  a  general  sense. 

(^  Magicians.— The  word  used  here  |>robably  means 
the  ^  sacred  scribes,"  who  were  skilled  in  writmg  and 
reading  hieroglyphics.  But  in  ancient  times  the  pos- 
session of  reiQ  knowledge  was  generally  accompanied 
hj  a  claim  to  an  occult  and  mysterious  acquaintance 
with  the  secrets  of  the  gods  and  of  nature.  And  as  the 
people  rmurded  the  knowledge  which  such  scribes  really 
possessea  as  more  than  human,  the  claim  was  easily 
maintained,  or,  rather,  grew  naturally  out  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  multitude.  So.  too,  the  ''wise  men" 
were  men  educated  and  trainea,  but  probably  the  pro- 
fession of  magic,  of  divination,  and  astrology  was  that 
which  gained  for  them  wealth  and  honour,  and  not  the 
possession  of  whatever  real  science  existed  at  that  time 
m  Egypt.  We  find,  subsequently,  even  Jos^h  claim- 
ing we  power  of  divination. 

There  was  none  that  oonld  interpret  •  .  .— 
Probably  many  of  the  wise  men  made  the  attempt,  but 
in  such  an  imperfect  manner  as  not  to  be  able  to  satisfy 
Pharaoh's  mind,  or  allay  the  excitement  of  his  spirit. 

<U)  He  shaved  himself.— Herodotus  (iL  36)  men- 
tions  that  the  Egyptians  suffered  their  hair  and  beards 


JoBeph  interprets 
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PluvrcMe  Dreams. 


out  of  the  dungeon :  and  he  shaved  Aim- 
%elf^  and  changed  his  raiment,  and  came 
in  unto  Pharaoh.  <^  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  Joseph,  I  have  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  there  is  none  that  can  interpret  it : 
and  I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  Hhon 
canst  understand  a  dream  to  interpret 
it. 

(W)  And  Joseph  answered  Pharaoh, 
saying.  It  is  not  in  me :  Grod  shall  give 
Pharaoh  an  answer  of  peace. 

(^7>  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  In 
my  dream,  behold,  I  stood  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river :  (^)  and,  behold,  there 
came  up  out  of  the  river  seven  kine,  fat- 
fleshed  and  well  favoured ;  and  they  fed 
in  a  meadow :  <^^)  and,  behold,  seven 
other  kine  came  up  afber  them,  poor  and 
very  ill  favoured  and  leanfleshed,  such 
as  I  never  saw  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
for  badness :  ^^  and  the  lean  and  the 
iU  favoured  kine  did  eat  up  the  first 
seven  fat  kine :  (^^)  and  when  they  had 
^  eaten  them  up,  it  could  not  be  ImoMm 
that  they  had  eaten  them;  but  they 
were  still  ill  favoured,  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. So  I  awoke.  ^^^  And  I  saw  in 
my  dream,  and,  behold,  seven  ears  came 
up  in  one  stalk,  fall  and  good :  (^)  and, 
behold,  seven  ears,  ^withered,  thin,  ancL 
blasted  with  the  east  wind,  sprung  up 
after  them :  <^)  and  the  thin  ears  devour- 
ed the  seven  good  ears :  and  I  told  this 
unto  the  magicians ;  but  tfiere  was  none 
that  could  declare  it  to  me. 

(25)  And  Joseph  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
The  dream  of  Pharaoh  is  one:  God  hath 
shewed  Pharaoh  what  he  is  about  to  do. 
(*)  The  seven  good  kine  are  seven  years ; 


1  Or.  when  Hunt 
heare§t  a  dnam, 
tkoueanat  itUtr- 
prtiiL 


3  Heb^<;om«totih« 
inward  patU  oj 
them. 


S  OT,»malL 


4  Heb^  keavjf- 


6  Or.  pr^iKtnd  of 
Ood. 


6  Or,  overteerM. 


7  Heb.,  he  not  cut 
off. 


and  the  seven  good  ears  are  seven  years : 
the  dream  is  one.  ^^  And  the  seven  thin 
and  ill  favoured  kine  that  came  up  after 
them  are  seven  years;  and  the  seven 
empty  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind 
shall  be  seven  years  of  famine.  <*)  This 
is  the  thing  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
Pharaoh :  What  Qod  is  about  to  do  he 
sheweth  unto  Pharaoh.  (^)  Behold, 
there  come  seven  years  of  great  plenty 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt: 
(90)  and  there  shall  arise  after  them  seven 
years  of  famine;  and  all  the  plenty 
shall  be  forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  famine  shall  consume  the  land ; 
^^^)and  the  plenty  shall  not  be  known  in 
the  land  by  reason  of  that  famine  follow- 
ing; for  it  shall  be  very  *  grievous. 
(^^)  And  for  that  the  dream  was  doubled 
unto  Pharaoh  twice ;  it  is  because  the 
thing  is  ^established  by  Grod,  and  Grod 
will  shortly  bring  it  to  pass.  (®>  Now 
therefore  let  Pharaoh  look  out  a  man 
discreet  and  wise,  and  set  him  over  the 
land  of  Egypt.  <^>  Let  Pharaoh  do  thisy 
and  let  him  appoint  ^officers  over  the 
land,  and  take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  plenteous 
years.  <^^  And  let  them  gather  all  the 
food  of  those  good  years  that  come,  and 
lay  up  com  under  the  hand  of  Pharaoh, 
and  let  them  keep  food  in  the  cities. 
(36)  AjicL  tiiat  food  shall  be  for  store  to 
the  land  against  the  seven  years  of 
famine,  which  shall  be  in  the  land  of 
Egypt;  that  the  land  ^perish  not  through 
the  famine. 

(37)  And  the  thing  was  good  in  the 
eyes  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  all 


to  gprow  only  when  m  mooming ;  whereas  m  Palestine 
the  beard  was  regarded  as  a  manly  ornament.  On 
'Egjmiuai  monnments  only  captives  and  men  of  low 
ooncution  are  represented  with  beards.  In  the  prison, 
therefore,  Joseph  wonld  leave  his  beard  nntrimmed^ 
but  when  snmmoned  into  the  lane's  presence,  he  wonld 
shave  it  off.  Abravanel  notices  tiiat  for  each  suffering 
of  Joseph  there  was  an  exact  recompense.  It  was  for 
dreams  that  his  brethren  hated  him,  and  by  help  of 
dreams  he  was  exalted  in  Effypt .  Tney  stripped  nim 
of  his  many-coloured  coat ;  the  Egyptians  clothed  him 
in  byssns.  They  cast  him  into  a  pit,  and  from  the  pit 
of  the  prison  he  was  drawn  forth  by  Pharaoh.  They 
sold  lum  into  slavery;  in  Egypt  he  was  made 
lord. 

(IB)  In  a  meadow.— Heb.,  in  the  marshgraas,  as  in 
verse  2. 

W  Poor  and  very  ill-fayonred  and  lean- 
fleshed.— ^Pharaoh,  in  his  recital,  describes  his  dreams 
at  greater  length  than  is  the  case  in  the  narrativeXverses 


2 — 7),  and  also  mentions  the  impressions  made  npon  his 
imagination  by  what  he  had  seen,  as,  for  instance,  that 
he  had  never  beheld  snch  lean  cattle,  and  [that  they 
were  as  wretched  in  look  after  eating  np  the  fat  kine  as 
before.  There  is  also  a  slight  difference  in  his  descrip- 
tion  of  the  kine.  In  verse  3  they  are  called  **  evil  m 
appearance,  and  lean  of  flesh ; "  but  the  words  here  are 
''lean,  and  evil  in  shape,  and  thin  of  flesh." 

(23)  Withered.  —  This  word  occurs  only  in  this 
place.  Its  meaning  is  stony ,  that  is,  the  grains  were 
shrivelled  and  hard  like  bits  of  gprit. 

(3^)  Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land.— Heb., 
let  him  fifth  the  land,  that  is,  exact  a  fifth  part  of  the 
produce.  It  has  been  simposed  that  it  had  been  nsoal 
m  Effypt  to  pay  to  the  long  a  tithe  of  the  crop,  and 
the  £>ublinff  of  the  impost  would  not  press  very  heavily 
on  the  people  in  these  years  of  extraordinary  abundance. 
As  the  reason  of  the  enactment  would  be  made  known, 
it  would  also  induce  all  careful  people  to  store  np  a 
portion  of  their  own  superabunduioe  for  future  need* 
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over  all  the  Land  of  EgypL 


his  servants.  (^)  And  Pharaoh  said 
unto  his  servants,  Can  we  find  such  a  one 
as  this  t0,  a  man  in  whom  the  Spirit  of 
God  is  ?  <^)  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  Forasmuch  as  God  hath  shewed 
thee  all  this,  tJiere  is  none  so  discreet 
and  wise  as  thou  art :  <^)  «thou  shalt 
be  over  my  house,  and  according  unto 
thy  word  shall  all  my  people^ be  ruled: 
only  in  the  throne  wiU  I  be  greater  than 
thou.  (^^)And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph, 
See,  I  have  set  thee  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  <^)And  Pharaoh  took  off  his 
ring  from  his  hand,  and  put  it  upon 
Joseph's  hand,  and  aarayed  him  in  vea- 
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tures  of  ^fine  linen,  and  put  a  gold  chain 
about  his  neck ;  ^^^  and  he  made  him 
to  ride  in  the  second  chariot  which  he 
had ;  and  they  cried  before  him,  **Bow 
the  knee :  and  he  made  him  rider  over 
all  the  land  of  Egypt.  <**>  And  Pharaoh 
said  unto  Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoh,  and 
mthout  thee  shall  no  man  lift  up  his 
hand  or  foot  in  all  the  laud  of  Egypt. 
(^>And  Pharaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zaphnath-paaneah ;  and  he  gave  him  to 
wife  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah 
Spriest  of  On.  And  Joseph  went  out 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

(«)  And  Joseph  was  thirty  years  old 


Snbseqnently,  a  fifth  of  the  produce  was  fixed  by 
Josepn  permanently  as  the  kmg*s  rent. 

(S^  In  whom  the  Spirit  of  God  is.— Joseph 
from  the  first  declared  that  he  neither  claimed  for 
himself,  nor  possessed  any  art  of  divination,  but  that 
**  Elohim  would  answer  (that  which  would  be  for)  the 
peace  of  Pharaoh"  (verse  16).  And  not  only  does 
Pharaoh  now  recognise  the  truth  of  Joseph's  words, 
but  sees  also  in  him  the  instrument  by  which  Elohim 
had  spoken.  But  besides  the  interpretation  of  the 
dreams,  Joseph  had  given  the  king  wise  and  prudent 
advice,  and  he  justly  felt  that  one  so  gifted  Dv  God, 
and  so  intelligent  in  counsel,  was  the  person  best  ntted  to 
carry  Egypt  through  the  years  of  trouble  in  store  for  her. 

(40)  Over  my  house-— The  chief  over  the  palace 
was  in  ancient  times  next  in  power  to  the  sovereign, 
and  under  the  Frankish  kings  the  "  major  domi,"  or 
mayor  of  the  palace,  first  usurped  the  whole  royal 
power,  and  finally  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charles  Martel, 
took  the  name  of  xing  as  well  as  the  reality. 

Aooording  unto  thy  word  shall  all  my  people 
be  ruled. — ^The  general  sense  is  easy,  namely  that  all 
the  people  of  Egypt  should  obey  Joseph's  orders,  but 
the  translation  of  the  phrase  is  difficult.  The  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  verb  is  to  Jcise,  and  the  translation 
would  then  be  And  on  thy  mouth  shall  all  my  people 
Jeias,  that  is,  they  shall  do  thee  homage  (1  Sam.  x.  1;  Fs. 
ii.  12).  The  versions  seem  to  have  taken  this  sense, 
though  they  translate  very  looselv  **  shall  obey  thee;" 
or  "  shall  receive  judgment  at  thy  mouth ; "  or  '*  shall 
be  governed  by  thee.*'  As  however  in  1  Chron.  xii. 
2 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  17 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  9,  the  verb  is  used 
of  bearing  arms,  Aben-Ezra  translates  "shall  arm 
themselves,"  and  supposes  that  Joseph  was  made  com- 
mander-iu-chief .  Ouiers,  again,  form  the  verb  used  here 
from  the  same  root  as  that  which  would  give  mesheh 
in  chap.  xv.  2  the  meaning  of  "running  about,"  and 
translate  at  thy  motdh,  that  is,  according  to  thy  com- 
mand, shall  aUmy  people  busy  themselves.  The  first 
is  the  most  natural  ana  probable  rendering. 

In  the  throne. — ^Heo.,  as  to  the  throne,  in  all  that 
concerns  my  royal  rank,  di^ty,  and  rights. 

(42)  Qis  ring. — ^Heb.,  his  signet  ring.  As  decrees 
became  law  when  stamped  with  the  royal  signet,  it  was 
naturally  the  symbol  of  authority;  and  so  with  us,  at 
the  formation  of  a  ministry  the  great  seal  is  formally 
delivered  into  the  hands  ox  the  highest  legfd  personage 
in  the  realm,  who  is  thus  invested  with  power. 

Vesturesof  fine  linen.— The  word  used  hero  is 
Egyptian,  shesh,  and  signifies  a  kind  of  flax  from  which 
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linen  of  great  fineness  and  whiteness  was  made.  Much 
of  the  dress  of  the  Levitical  priests  was  to  be  made  of 
this  flax,  called  in  Hebrew  byssus  (Exod.  xxxix.  28,  &c.). 
In  the  East  it  is  usual  on  all  occasions  of  showing  ihe 
royal  favour,  to  give  changes  of  raiment :  but  there  is 
here  the  further  siniification,  that  as  this  fine  white 
linen  was  the  speciiu  dress  of  the  king  and  the  priests, 
the  bestowal  of  it  indicated  Joseph's  admission  into  the 
ruling  classes  of  Egypt.  Probably,  as  he  married  a 
priesrs  daughter,  he  was  himself  also  previously  en- 
rolled among  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood. 

A  gold  chain. — This  also  appears  upon  the  menu, 
ments  as  one  of  the  royal  insignia.  Ancient  necklaces 
of  such  exquisite  workmanship  liave  been  discovered  in 
Egypt,  that  patterns  copied  from  them  are  common 
now  at  the  chief  jewellers. 

(43)  In  the  second  chariot.— The  object  of  this 
procession  was  to  dis^y  Joseph  to  the  people  as  their 
new  j^ovemor.  The  jPharaoh,  probably,  took  the  chief 
part  m  this  parade,  riding  in  the  first  chariot  of  state. 

Bow  the  knee. — Heb.,  o&rec^.  Canon  Cook  explains 
this  as  meaning  r^oice,  be  happy.  It  is  in  the  impera- 
tive singular,  and  is  addressed  by  the  people  to  Joseph; 
for  it  is  said  "they  cried  before  him,"  that  is,  the 
multitude,  and  not  a  herald.  Naturally,  therefore,  it 
is  in  the  singular,  as  the  vivat  rex  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
or  vive  le  roi  now.  The  similarity  of  sound  with 
hdbrech,  bow  the  knee,  is  a  mere  cliance,  and  as  this 
word  also  is  sing^ular,  it  must  be  addressed  to  Joseph, 
and  not  to  the  people. 

(45)  Zaphnath-paaneah.— This  word  also  is  Egyp- 
tian, and,  fortunately,  there  is  no  Hebrew  word  of 
similar  sound  to  suggest  a  false  meaning.  Canon  Cook 
shows  that  it  means  "food  of  life,"  or  "food  of  the 
living."  The  LXX.  have  Psonthom-phanek,  which 
Jerome,  on  the  authority  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt,  translates 
"  saviour  of  the  world."  By  "  the  world,"  would  be 
meant  the  living,  as  in  Canon  Cook's  explanation, 
which,  in  the  sense  of  "  he  who  feeds  the  world,"  or 
"  the  living,"  is  the  best  exposition  yet  given.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  supposition  that  the  name  means 
"  revealer  of  secrets." 

Aaenath. — An  Egyptian  word  signifying  the  "fa- 
vourite of  Neith,"  the  Ejg;yptian  Minerva. 

Fotipherah. — See  Note  on  chap,  xxxix.  1. 

On. — This  is  also  an  Egyptian  word,  sig^nifying  the 
sun,  whence  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  this  ci^  was  &th. 
shemesh,  house  of  the  sun ;  in  Greek,  Heliopolis ;  and 
in  Latin,  Oppidum  SoHs.  It  was  famous  for  its  temple 
of  Ba,  the  sun,  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
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The  Years  of  Dearth. 


when  he  stood  before  Pharaoh  king  of 
Egypt.  And  Joseph  went  out  from 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  and  went 
throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 

^^  And  in  the  seven  plenteous  years 
the  earth  brought  forth  by  handfuls. 
(^)  And  he  gathered  up  all  the  food  of 
the  seven  years,  which  were  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  laid  up  the  food  in  the 
cities :  the  food  of  the  field,  which  was 
round  about  every  city,  laid  he  up  in  the 
same.  (^)  And  Joseph  gathered  com  as 
the  sand  of  the  sea,  very  much,  until  he 
left  numbering;  for  it  was  without 
number. 

<^)*And  unto  Joseph  were  bom  two 
sons  before  the  years  of  famine  came, 
which  Asenath  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
pherah  Spriest  of  On  bare  unto  him. 
(^)  And  Joseph  called  the  name  of  the 
firstborn  ^Manasseh :   For  God,  said  Jie^ 
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hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all 
my  father's  house.  <®^  And  the  name  of 
the  second  called  he  "^Ephraim :  For  God 
hath  caused  me  to  be  fruitful  in  the 
land  of  my  affliction. 

(^)  And  the  seven  years  of  plenteous- 
ness,  that  was  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
were  ended.  <**J  *  And  the  seven  years 
of  dearth  began  to  come,  according  as 
Joseph  had  said :  and  the  dearth  was  in 
all  lands ;  but  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt 
there  was  bread.  (^^  And  when  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  was  &mished,  the  people 
cried  to  Phajuoh  for  bread :  and  Pharaoh 
said  unto  all  the  Egyptians,  Gro  unto 
Joseph;  what  he  sai^  to  vou,  do. 
(^)  And  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face 
of  the  earth :  And  Joseph  opened  ^all 
the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto  the 
Egyptians ;  and  the  famine  waxed  sore 
in    the   land    of   Egypt.     i«7)  And    all 


Persians,  bat  still  remarkable  for  its  ruins,  among  which 
is  an  obelisk  covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  extreme 
antiquity.  Several  of  the  obelisks  now  at  Borne  were 
brought  by  the  emperor  Caligula  from  this  spot.  It  is 
situated  about  six  miles  nortn-east  of  Cairo. 

A  difficulty  has  been  felt  by  some  in  a  Hebrew  shep- 
herd being  thus  described  as  marrying  the  daughter  of 
a  priest  01  the  sun;  and  also  that  Joseph,  a  worshipper 
of  the  One  God,  should  ally  himself  with  an  idolater. 
But  the  elevation  gf  a  sLave  to  high  rank  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence  in  the  East,  especially  as  he 
might  be  of  as  good  birth  and  education  as  his  owner, 
slaves  being  obtained  either  by  kidnapping,  or  by  war. 
And  a  slave  so  raised  to  power,  would  not  be  likely  to 
oppose  his  benefactor,  nor  would  even  a  high  priest 
refuse  a  daughter  to  the  king's  favourite,  especially  if, 
as  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  he  had  firot  feen  raised 
to  the  priesthood.  Joseph  too,  would  rightly  regard  the 
whole  matter  as  providential,  and  though  he  might  not 
know  for  what  exact  purpose,  as  regards  his  race,  he 
was  thus  exalted,  there  was  noble  work  for  him  to  do 
in  saving  Egypt  from  perishing  by  famine.  The 
narrative  throughout  represents  him  as  remaining  true 
to  the  religion  of  his  family  (chaps,  xli.  51, 52;  xhi.  18; 
xliii.  29 ;  xlv.  5.  7.  8,  9;  xlviu.  9;  1.  19,  20,  24),  but 
probably,  on  public  occasions  he  would  be  required  to 
attend  at  the  religions  solemnities  of  the  Egyptian  gods. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  their  worship  had 
not  dejB^nerated  as  yet  into  the  miserable  idolatnr  of 
later  times,  and  that  the  Egyptian  creed  oontamed 
much  priinsBval  truth,  tho^n  in  a  corrupted  form. 
Pharaon  himself,  in  verses  ^,  39,  speaks  as  one  that 
acknowledged  a  supreme  God,  and  Joseph  throughout 
freely  used  to  him  the  name  of  Elonim.  As  for 
Asenath,  no  doubt  Joseph  would  teach  her  higher 
views  of  the  Deity,  and  make  her  acquainted  with  the 
re^gious  hopes  and  destinies  of  the  Abrahamic  race. 

Tne  poBSibilitv,  however,  of  a  foreigner  attaining 
to  high  rank  in  Egypt,  is  demonstrated  by  the  story  <» 
Sanena,  translated  in  Records  of  the  Fast,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
131 — 150.  It  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Amenemha  I.,  a 
king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  and  represents  Saneha  as 
entering  Egypt  m  the  dress  of  a  herbseller,  but  in  time 
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he  marries  there  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  local  king, 
has  a  large  landed  estate  given  him,  "  which  abounded 
in  wines  more  than  in  water,"  and,  finally,  is  sent  for 
by  Kinfl^  Amenemha,  and  raised  to  such  high  rank,  as 
to  be  clad  in  "  garments  of  kingly  attire,"  and  on  his 
going  to  the  royal  palace  "  the  king's  children  attend 
him,  proceeding  even  unto  the  great  gates."  This 
curious  evidence,  which  is  even  a  little  dder  than  the 
time  of  Joseph,  proves  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  or 
improbable  in  his  exaltation. 

(48)  All  the  food.— Probably  besides  the  fifth  paid 
as  tax  to  the  king,  and  out  of  which  all  the  current 
expenses  of  the  realm  would  have  to  be  provided, 
Joseph  bought  com  largely  during  these  years  when  it 
was  at  its  cneapest. 

(51)  Manasseh.— That  is,  causing  to  forget.  Joseph 
has  been  blamed  for  forgetting  *'  his  father's  house," 
but  the  phrase  means  that  now  that  he  was  married 
and  had  a  child,  he  ceased  to  suffer  from  home  sick, 
ness,  and  became  contented  with  his  lot.  He  pined 
no  longer  for  the  open  downs  of  Canaan  as  he  had  done 
in  the  prison ;  but  nis  love  for  his  f aHier  was  as  warm 
as  ever 

(63)  Ephraim.— That  is,  fraitfvlness.  The  dual 
ending  probably  intensifies  the  meaning. 

(54)  The  dearth.— As  the  Nile  at  this  earlv  period 
was  not  assisted  and  regulated  in  its  overflow  by  dams 
and  canals,  famines  were  much  more  common  in  Egvpt 
than  when  subseauently  the  kings  had  done  so  much  to 
provide  against  tliis  damger.  ^,  too,  this  dearth  was 
''in  all  lands,"  in  Arabia,  Palestine,  Ethiopia,  &c., 
there  was  evidentlv  a  long  period  of  excessive  drought. 
Still  Egypt  is  always  Eable  to  famine,  and  *&r- 
HebrsBUs  (Chronicon,  p.  260)  gives  terrible  details  of 
the  sufferings  of  Egypt  in  the  year  of  the  Hej'ra  462, 
when  so  great  was  the  loss  of  life,  that  whereas  in  the 
city  of  Tanis  (Zoan)  300,000  men  paid  poll-tax  in  the 
previous  vear,  there  remained  in  it  less  tnan  a  hundred 
souls  at  the  end  of  the  dearth. 

One  argument  adduced  by  Canon  Cook,  Excfwrgus 
on  ihe  Bearings  of  Egyptian  History  on  the  Penta* 
ietuihjjp,  451,  for  placing  the  descent  of  the  Israelites 
into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Amenemha  III.,  is  that  it 
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countries  came  into  Egypt  to  Joseph  for 
to  buj  com;  because  that  the  famine 
was  80  sore  in  all  lands. 

CHAPTER  XLII.  — a)Now  when 
''Jacob  saw  that  there  was  com  in  Egypt, 
Jacob  said  unto  his  sons,  Why  do  ye 
look  one  upon  another?  (^)  And  he  said, 
Behold,  I  have  heard  that  there  is 
com  in  Egypt :  get  you  down  thither, 
and  buy  for  us  from  thence;  that  we 
may  live,  and  not  die«  <^^  And  Joseph's 
ten  brethren  went  down  to  buy  com  in 
Egypt.  <^)  But  Benjamin,  Joseph's  bro- 
ther, Jacob  sent  not  with  his  brethren ; 
for  he  said.  Lest  peradventure  mischief 
befall  him. 
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<*)  And  the  sons  of  Israel  came  to  buy 
com  among  those  that  came:  for  the 
famine  was  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
(*>  And  Joseph  was  the  governor  over  the 
land,  and  he  it  was  that  sold  to  all  the 
people  of  the  land:  and  Joseph's  bre- 
thren came,  and  bowed  down  themselves 
before  him  with  their  faces  to  the  earth. 
(^  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and  he 
knew  them,  but  made  himself  strange 
unto  them,  andspake^  roughly  unto  them ; 
and  he  said  unto  them.  Whence  come  yeP 
And  they  said,  From  the  land  of  Canaan 
to  buy  food.  <^)  And  Joseph  knew  his 
brethren,  but  they  knew  not  him.  <®)  And 
Joseph  ^remembered  the  dreams  which 
he   dreamed  of  them,   and  said  unto 


was  this  monarcli  who  ''first  established  a  complete 
^Btem  of  d^kes,  canals,  locks,  and  reservoirs,  by  which 
the  inundations  of  the  Kile  were  henceforth  regpilated." 
The  artificial  lake  of  Moeris  was  also  made  by  his 
orders,  and  other  works  of  extraordinary  vas&iess. 
Now  not  only  wonld  such  works  be  sogsested  by  a 
dearth  of  nnosnally  long  continuance,  but  tne  measures 
taken  bv  Joseph  during  the  seven  years  of  famine 
wonld  place  the  whole  resources  of  the  country  at  the 
Pharaon's  disposal. 

XLH. 
FiBST  Visit  of  Joseph's  Bbethbbn  to  Egypt. 

0)  When  Jacob  saw.— That  is,  learned,  under, 
stood,  that  there  was  com  in  Egypt.  As  we  have  seen 
(chap,  xzxvii.  25),  there  was  a  large  caravan  trade 
between  Palestine  and  Egypt,  and  the  report  would 
gradually  get  abroad  that  food  might  be  purchased 
there. 

Why  do  ye  look  •  .  . — In  the  second  rainless 
season  not  only  would  the  flocks  and  herds  begin  to 
languish,  but  the  numerous  retainers  of  Jacob  and  his 
sons  would  also  become  enfeebled  from  insufficient 
nourishment,  and  beffin  to  die  of  low  fever  and  those 
other  diseases  which  follow  in  the  train  of  famine. 
Jacob's  words,  therefore,  mean,  Why  are  vou  irresolute, 
and  uncertain  what  to  do  P  And  then  he  encourages 
them  to  take  this  journey  as  a  possible  means  of  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  of  their  households. 

(3)  Joseph's  ten  brethren.— Either  their  cattle 
and  households  had  been  already  greatly  reduced  bv' 
the  mortality  caused  by  the  famine,  or  each  patriarch 
must  have  taken  a  number  of  servants  with  him,  if 
the  com  carried  home  was  to  be  enough  to  be  of  any 
real  use.  We  learn,  howeyer,  that  they  still  possessed 
flocks  and  herds  when  they  went  down  into  Egypt 
(chap,  zlvii.  1),  and  also  households  of  servants  (cnap. 
xlvi.  5,  where  see  Note).  Joseph,  moreover,  bendes 
the  wagons  and  their  contents,  sends  twenty  loads  of 
provisions  for  the  use  of  his  father  by  the  way  (chap, 
zlv.  21 — 23),  showing  therebv  that  there  were  very 
many  mouths  to  feed.  Probably,  therefore,  there  was 
some  small  amount  of  rain  in  Palestine,  though  not 
enough  for  the  sunport  of  crops  of  com.  Hiere  would 
be,  however,  supplies  of  milk  and  flesh,  but  not  much 


more. 
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(0)  Joseph's  brethren  came  and  bowed  down 
themselves  before  him.— Throughout  the  land  of 
Egypt  Joseph  would  sell  by  deputy,  and  only  give 
general  directions ;  but  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  ptarty 
as  Joseph's  ten  brethren,  each  probably  wi&  several 
attendants,  would  be  reported  to  the  governor  in  person, 
as  certainly  was  the  case  with  AbnSiam  when  he  went 
into  Egypt  (chap.  xii.  14, 15).  Such  visits  would  happen 
only  occasionallv,  and  the  arrival  of  foreigners  was 
always  a  matter  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  especially 
upon  the  Arabian  frontier. 

(7)  Joseph .  .  .  spake  roughly  unto  them.— 
Joseph  has  been  accused  of  harshness  in  his  treatment 
of  his  brethren,  and  still  more  so  of  his  father  in  forcing 
him  to  send  away  Benjamin.  The  latter  was,  no  doubt, 
the  result  of  his  great  longing  to  see  his  only  brother, 
and  he  mav  not  have  known  how  dear  he  was  to  Jacob, 
or  have  reflected  upon  the  pain  which  his  father  would 
feel  in  parting  with  him.  Still  it  was  but  a  temporary- 
separation,  to  prepare  for  a  happy  re-union.  As  regards 
his  half-brethren,  Joseph  was  obliged  to  prove  Uiem, 
and  he  did  nothing  to  them  which  the^  did  not  richly 
deserve.  From  the  first  he  probably  wished  to  have  his 
father  and  Benjamin  to  dwell  with  liim,  and  share  his 

food  fortune;  but  if  his  brethren  were  still  the  cruel  and 
eartless  wretches  which  they  had  shown  themselves  to 
have  been  in  their  conduct  to  him  twenty  years  before, 
we  may  well  suppose  that  he  would  justly  have  left 
them  to  their  fate.  Possibly  his  first  emotion  towards 
them  was  one  of  indignation,  but  it  melted  away, 
when,  even  in  but  one  of  them,  he  saw  proof  that  they 
were  not  entirely  destitute  of  better  feeling  (see  verses 
22,  24). 

(8)  Joseph  knew.— As  this  is  twice  repeated,  some 
suppose  that  Joseph  (in  verse  7)  had  only  a  suspicion, 
from  their  dress  and  appearance,  that  these  Canaanites 
wei«  his  brethren;  but  that  when  they  spake  the 
Hebrew  tongue  (comp.  verse  23),^  every  doubt  was 
remoTcd.  l%ey  would  not  reco^ze  him,  as  he  used 
the  Egnrptian  language,  was  clad  m  a  white  linen  dress, 
and  Mmg  but  seventeen  when  sold,  had  during  the 
twenty  years  of  separation  changed  in  appearance  much 
more  than  they  had. 

(0)  Ye  are  spies.-  This  is  the  suspicion  under 
which  every  traveller  labours  in  the  East ;  but  in  those 
days  the  whole  Semitic  race  was  especially  looked  upon 
in  Egypt  with  distrust,  and,  as  we  saw  in  chap.  lii.  15, 
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them.  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  naked- 
ness of  the  land  ye  are  come.  ^^^^  And 
they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my  lord,  but 
to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come, 
ai)  jffQ  ^yg  all  one  man's  sons ;  we  are 
true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies. 
(^)  And  he  said  imto  them.  Nay,  but  to 
see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are 
come.  ^^J  And  they  said,  Thy  servants 
are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man 
in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and,  behold,  the 
youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father, 
and  one  is  not.  ^^^^  Aiid  Joseph  said  unto 
them.  That  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  you, 
saying.  Ye  are  spies  :  t^*>  hereby  ye  shall 
be  proved :  By  the  life  of  Pharaoh  ye 
shfQl  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your 
youngest  brother  come  hither,  t^^)  Send 
cae  of  you,  and  let  him  fetch  your  bro- 
ther, and  ye  shall  be  ^kept  in  prison, 
that  your  words  may  be  proved,  whether 
there  be  any  truth  in  you :  or  else  by  the 
life  of  Pharaoh  surely  ye  are  spies. 
(17)  And  he  '  put  them  all  together  into 
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ward  three  days.  ^^^  And  Joseph  said 
unto  them  the  third  day.  This  do,  and 
live ;  for  I  fear  God :  ^^^  if  ye  be  true 
TTien,  let  one  of  your  brethren  be  bound 
in  the  house  of  your  prison:  go  ye,  carry 
com  for  the  famine  of  your  houses : 
(^)  but  •  bring  your  youngest  brother 
unto  me;  so  shall  your  words  be  veri- 
fied, and  ye  shall  not  die.  And  they 
did  so. 

<*^)  And  they  said  one  to  another,  We 
are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother, 
in  that  we  saw  the  anguisn  of  his  soul, 
when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not 
hear;  therefore  is  this  distress  come 
upon  us.  <*>  And  Beuben  answered 
them,  saying,  *  Spake  I  not  unto  you, 
saying,  Do  not  sin  against  the  child ; 
and  ye  would  not  hear?  therefore,  be- 
hold, also  his  blood  is  required.  <^>  And 
they  knew  not  that  Joseph  understood 
them;  for  ^he  spake  unto  them  by  an 
interpreter.  (**)And  he  turned  himself 
about  from  them,  and  wept;  and  re- 


a  chain  of  fortresses  had  been  built  to  protect  the  land 
from  their  incursions.  Such  an  arrival,  therefore,  as 
that  of  Joseph's  brethren  wonld  be  a  matter  of  state, 
worth V  of  tne  attention  of  the  highest  officials;  and 
probably  they  had  themselves  come  prepared  to  be 
assailed  witli  the  accusation  of  having  political  object-s 
in  view  in  their  visit. 

The  nakedness  of  the  land.— That  is,  its  de- 
fenceless condition,  from  the  want  of  fortresses  and 
mrrisons.  Egypt  was  chiefly  assailable  on  the  side  of 
Palestine,  and  was  often  at  war  with  the  Hittites  there. 
So  also  the  Hyksos,  who  subdued  Egypt,  were  Semites 
from  Palestine,  and  thus  there  was  reason  for  looking 
closely  at  visitors  from  tliat  quarter. 

(11)  We  are  all  one  man's  sons.—  Joseph^s 
brethren  had  probably  expected  this  accusation,  and 
their  answer,  as  Abravanel  points  out,  is  a  sound  one : 
for  no  man  would  send  his  whole  family  on  so  dangerous 
an  errand.  And  tlius  they  press  their  family  reuitions 
as  a  proof  of  their  being  true,  that  is,  honest,  just 
men,  with  no  evil  designs ;  and  Joseph,  who  was  glad 
in  this  way  to  obtain  intelligence  of  his  father  and 
Benjamin,  finally,  after  persisting  in  the  accusation 
until  he  had  learned  all  he  wished  to  know,  accepts 
their  argument  as  valid. 

(14)  That  is  it  .  .  .—Joseph  persists  in  his  charge, 
because,  besides  the  information  which  he  gained,  he 
also  wished  to  get  Benjamin  into  his  power,  that  he 
might  have  him  with  him.  As  for  his  brethren,  he  had 
probablv  as  yet  no  settled  purpose,  but  natundly  he 
would  feel  great  indignation  at  the  treatment  he  had 
experienced  at  their  himds,  and  mis^ht  not  be  unwilling 
to  give  them  some  degree  of  punishment. 

(15)  By  the  life  or  Pharaoh.— It  was  common  in 
ancient  times  to  swear  by  the  king's  life  (see  1  Sam. 
xvii.  55 ;  2  Sam.  xiv.  19 ),  and  even  by  the  life  of 
Jehovah  ^ibid.  xv.  21 ;  2  Kings  ii.  2,  4,  6).  It  is  only 
in  the  stricter  morality  of  the  Gospel  that  such  oaths 
are  forbidden  (Matt.  v.  33-~37). 
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(1^  I  fear  GKkL  (Elohim).— Bv  the  use  of  the  name 
Elohim  they  would  understand  that  he  worshipped  the 
same  Grod  as  they  did.  For  though  he  may  himself 
have  used  the  Egyptian  word  for  me  supreme  Deity, 
yet  doubtless  he  would  take  care  that  the  inteipreter 
used  the  word  Elohim. 

m  Bring  your  youngest  brother.— Besides  his 
desire  to  be  re-united  to  his  brother,  Joseph  reasonably 
felt  that  the  nossession  of  Benjamin  would  be  the  best 
means  of  inducing  his  father  also  to  come  to  him. 
While  substituting  a  much  milder  proposal  for  his 
former  one,  that  nine  should  remain  in  prison,  and 
the  tenth  go  to  fetch  Benjamin,  Joseph  nevertheless 
takes  care  to  make  his  brethren  feel  that  he  was  in 
earnest. 

(21)  We  are  verily  guilty.— They  had  evidently 
expected  that  whatever  suspicions  might  be  aroused  by 
their  first  appearance,  all  such  ideas  would  disappear 
upon  their  explanation  of  themselves  and  their  purpose. 
Instead  of  this  they  are  thrown  into  prison,  abandoned 
to  their  reflections  for  three  days,  and  dismissed  only 
upon  the  condition  of  their  leaving  one  brother  as  a 
hostage  for  their  coming  again  accompanied  by  Ben- 
jamin :  and  as  they  knew  no  reason  for  this,  it  would 
fiill  their  minds  with  fear.  But  though  they  were  now 
suffering  unjustly,  it  brought  back  to  their  mind  their 
former  sin ;  and  the  fact  that  it  was  so  fresh  in  their 
memories  is  a  sig^  of  the  reality  of  their  repentance. 

(82)  His  blood.— Evidently  they  thought  that  Joseph 
was  dead,  so  that  the  accusation  brought  against  them 
of  falsehood  for  saying  in  verse  13  **  one  is  not "  is 
groundless.  Moreover,  Jacob  uses  the  same  words  of 
Simeon  (chap.  xlii.  26),  meaning  by  it  only  that  he  was 
lost  to  him. 

(24)  He  turned. .  .andwept.— There  was  no  bitter, 
ness  in  Josef's  heart,  and  at  their  first  word  of  regret 
he  melted.  But  lest  he  should  lose  Benjamin  he  over, 
came  his  feelings,  and  commanded  that  Simeon  should 
be  bound,  choosing  him,  probably,  as  the  one  chiefly 
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turned  to  them  again,  and  communed 
with  them,  and  tooK  from  them  Simeon, 
and  bound  him  before  their  eyes. 

(25)  Then  Joseph  commanded  to  fill 
their  sacks  with  com,  and  to  restore 
eveiy  man's  money  into  his  sack,  and  to 
give  them  provision  for  the  way:  and 
thus  did  he  unto  them.  (^)  And  they 
laded  their  asses  with  the  com,  and 
departed  thence.  (^^  And  as  one  of  them 
opened  his  sack  to  give  his  ass  pro- 
vender in  the  inn,  he  espied  his  money ; 
for,  behold^  it  was  in  his  sack's  mouth. 
(28)  And  he  said  unto  his  brethren.  My 
money  is  restored ;  and,  lo,  it  is  even  in 
my  sack :  and  their  heart  ^fiuled  theniy 
and  they  were  afraid,  saying  one  to 
another.  What  is  this  that  God  hath 
done  unto  us  9 

(»)  And  they  came  imto  Jacob  their 
father  unto  tiie  land  of  Canaan,  and 
told  him  all  that  befell  unto  lliem ; 
saying,  tao)  The  man,  who  is  the  lord  of 
the  lajid,  spake  'roughly  to  us,  and  took 
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US  for  spies  of  the  country.  ^^^  And  we 
said  unto  him.  We  are  true  men ;  we 
are  no  spies :  <^>  we  be  twelve  brethren, 
sons  of  our  father ;  one  is  not,  and  the 
yoimgest  is  this  day  with  our  father  in 
the  lajid  of  Canaan.  (^)  And  the  man, 
the  lord  of  the  country,  said  unto  us. 
Hereby  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  true 
men;  leave  one  of  your  brethren  here 
with  me,  and  take  food  for  the  famine 
of  your  households,  and  be  gone:  ^^^  and 
bring  your  youngest  brother  unto  me : 
then  shall  I  know  that  ye  are  no  spies, 
but  that  ye  are  true  men :  so  will  I  de- 
liver you  your  brother,  and  ye  shall 
trafficK  in  tiiie  land. 

(^>  And  it  came  to  pass  as  they  emptied 
their  sacks,  that,  behold,  every  man's 
bundle  of  money  was  in  his  sack :  and 
when  both  they  and  their  father  saw  the 
bundles  of  money,  they  were  afraid. 
W  And  Jacob  their  father  said  unto 
them.  Me  have  ye  bereaved  of  my 
children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is 


guilty  of  the  wrone  done  him.  As  soon  as  the  rest  had 
departed,  he  would  probably  make  his  imprisonment  as 
easy  as  possible,  especially  as  he  was  detained,  not  as 
an  eviLaoer,  but  as  a  hostage. 

(25)  To  fill  their  saoks.— Heb.,  their  veeaeU,  The 
word  indudes  all  their  means  of  transport,  and  probably 
they  had  oome  with  materials  sufficient  for  the  lemoTid 
of  a  large  quantity  of  com.  They  had  sacks  as  well. 
So  in  verse  19,  Joseph  had  commanded  them  to  **  carry 
com  for  the  famine  of  their  houses."  And  as  their 
households  were  numerous,  what  would  nine  sacks  of 
com  avail  for  their  maintenance  P 

To  restore  every  man's  money  into  bis  sack. 
— It  is  evident  that  each  one  had  made  his  own  separate 
purchase  for  his  own  household.  The  restoration  of 
the  money  frightened  Joseph's  brethren,  as  they  saw 
in  it  a  pretext  for  their  detention  on  their  next  visit. 
But  Joseph  could  not  have  meant  thus  to  alarm  them, 
as  their  fear  would  act  as  an  obstacle  to  their  coming 
a^in  accompanied  by  Benjamin.  '  It  is  more  likely 
that  he  intended  it  as  an  encouragement,  and  sign  of 
secret  good  will. 

(27)  In  the  inn.— Heb.,2o<2^n^-|>2ae6,literaUy,  place 
to  pass  the  night.  It  is  quite  possible  that  on  a  route 
frequented  by  numerous  caravans  there  were  places 
where  a  certain  amount  of  protection  for  the  beaists  of 
burden  and  their  attendants  had  been  provided,  either 
by  the  rulers,  or  by  benevolent  people.  But  Joseph's 
1)7ethren  would  find  there  at  most  only  walls  and  water. 
**  The  one  "  who  opened  his  sack  is  said  by  tradition  to 
have  been  Levi.  At  the  end  of  the  verse  this  sack  is 
called  by  another  name,  signifying  a  travelling-ba^,  or 
wallet  for  forage.  The  translation  of  ikeae  thrlie  differ- 
ent words,  vessel,  wallet,  and  sack,  indifferently  by  the 
last  of  them,  has  led  to  the  absurd  view,  common  among 
commentators,  that  Joseph's  brethren  went  down  into 
^^>7P^t  ^^1^  "^^^  one  ass  and  one  sack.  Hence  their 
astonishment  that  such  an  insignificant  knot  of  men 
«ho«ild  be  brought  before  the  governor  of  Egpypt.   But 


the  word  used  in  verse  25  signifies  everything  into 
which  com  could  be  put ;  and  the  word  at  the  end  of 
this  verse  is  the  travelling-bag,  which  each  of  the 
patriarchs  carried  behind  him  on  his  riding  ass.  Their 
men  would  so  on  foot  at  the  side  of  the  beasts  of  burden 
laden  with  me  com. 

It  is  said  here  that  one  only  found  his  money  at  the 
lodging.place,  and  that  the  rest  did  not  find  their 
money  until  tiiey  emptied  their  sacks  on  reaching  home. 
The  sacks  meniionea  here  (in  verse  35)  were  the  same 
as  the  travelling-bags,  for  they  are  expressly  so  called 
in  chap,  xliii.  21,  22,  23.  In  chap,  xliil.  21,  however, 
they  tell  Joseph's  steward  that  they  all  found  their 
money  in  the  month  of  their  sacks  on  opening  them  at 
the  lodfinng.place.  This  was  not  strictly  accurate,  but 
it  would  have  been  wearisome  and  useless  to  enter  into 
such  details.  Two  things  it  was  necessary  to  show: 
the  first,  that  all  had  found  their  money ;  the  second, 
that  thev  had  g^ne  too  far  on  their  journey  homewards 
to  be  able  to  return  and  ^ve  the  money  back.  Probably 
what  is  said  in  chap.  xlid.  21  was  literally  true  oidy  of 
one,  and  he  found  his  money  because  it  had  been  put  in 
last,  and  was  therefore  at  the  mouth  of  the  wallet.  In 
all  the  other  sacks  it  had  been  nut  in  first,  under  the 
com,  and  so  they  did  not  fina  it  until  "they  had 
emptied  their  saolcs." 

m  Their  heart  flBdled  them.—  This  verse  is  far 
more  poetical  in  the  Hebrew,  where,  literally  it  is  And 
their  heart  went  forth,  and  they  trembled  each  to  his 
hroiher.  Their  ooun^  left  tnem,  and  they  stood 
looking  at  one  another  m  terror. 

(88)  iieaYe  one  of  your  brethren.— While  ac- 
knowledgfine  that  the  loid  of  Egypt  had  spoken  "hard 
things "  inuL  them,  they  do  not  mention  that  Simeon 
was  left  in  bonds,  nor  even  the  harsher  part  of  the 
treatment  which  they  had  met  with,  lest  Jacob  should 
be  afraid  to  send  Benjamin  on  their  next  visit. 

(86)  All  these  things  are  against  me.—Heb., are 
upon  me,  are  burdens  which  I  have  to  bear. 
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not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away : 
all  these  things  are  against  me.  ^^^  And 
Beuben  spake  unto  his  father,  saying, 
Slay  my  two  sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  to 
thee:  deUver  him  into  my  hand,  and  I 
will  bring  him  to  thee  again.  (^>  And 
he  said.  My  son  shall  not  go  down  with 
you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is 
left  alone :  if  mischief  befall  him  by  the 
way  in  the  which  ye  go,  then  shall  ye 
bring  down  my  gray  haurs  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave. 

CHAPTER  XLin.—WAndthef amine 
was  sore  in  the  land.  (^)  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  they  had  eaten  up  the  com 
which  they  had  brought  out  of  Egypt, 
their  father  said  unto  them,  (to  again, 
buy  us  a  little  food.  ^^)  And  Judah 
spake  unto  him,  saying.  The  man  ^  did 
solemnly  protest  unto  us,  saying,  Ye 
shall  not  see  my  face,  except  your  ''bro- 
ther be  with  you.  <*>  If  thou  wilt  send 
our  brother  with  us,  we  will  go  down 
and  buy  thee  food :  <*>  but  if  l£ou  wilt 
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not  send  himy  we  will  not  go  down  :  for 
the  man  said  unto  us,  Ye  shall  not  see 
my  face,  except  your  brother  be  with  you. 

W  And  Israel  said.  Wherefore  dealt  ye 
80  ill  with  me,  as  to  tell  the  man  whether 
ye  had  yet  a  brother  ?  ^  And  they  said. 
The  man  ^asked  us  straitly  of  our  state, 
and  of  our  kindred,  saying.  Is  your  father 
yet  alive  9  have  ye  another  brother  ?  and 
we  told  him  according  to  the  ^  tenor  of 
these  words :  *  could  we  certainly  know 
that  he  would  say,  Bring  your  brother 
down? 

(^)  And  Judah  said  unto  Israel  his 
father.  Send  the  lad  with  me,  and  we 
will  arise  and  go ;  that  we  may  live,  and 
not  die,  both  we,  and  thou,  and  also  our 
little  ones.  W  I  will  be  surety  for  him ; 
of  my  hand  shalt  thou  require  him :  *  if 
I  bring  him  not  unto  thee,  and  set  him 
before  thee,  then  let  me  bear  the  blame 
for  ever :  (^^)  for  except  we  had  lingered, 
surely  now  we  had  returned  ^  this  second 
time. 

(^^>  And  their  father  Israel  said  unto 


(37)  Slay  my  two  sons. — Beuben  does  not  snppoae 
that  Jacob  woidd  really  pnt  his  grandchildren  to  death, 
bnt  simply  means  to  offer  his  father  a  strong  assnrance 
that  Benjamin  would  run  no  danger.  He  regarded  the 
risk  as  so  slight  that  he  was  willing  to  stake  the  lives 
of  two  of  his  children,  perhaps  all  ne  then  had,  upon 
Benjamin's  safe  return.  To  take  such  a  proposal  as 
meant  literally  is  irrational.  But  it  was  but  feeble  talk, 
in  agreement  with  the  general  weakness  of  Beuben's 
character. 

(38)  Then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  graYe.— Heb.,  to  Sheol  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xxzviL  35).  Jacob,  both  here  and  in 
chap,  xlvii.  9,  speaks  as  one  on  whom  sorrow  had 
pressed  yer^  heayily.  Always  of  a  timid  and  affection, 
ate  disposition,  he  looks  onward  now  without  hope,  and 
sees  in  the  future  only  dangers  and  ill-fortune.  Probably 
by  this  time  he  had  lost  Leah  as  well  as  Rachel,  but 
the  blow  that  had  struck  him  utterly  down  had  evidentiy 
been  the  loss  of  Joseph,  in  whom  Rachel  had  still 
seemed  to  live  on  for  him.  And  therefore  now  he  clung 
the  more  warmly  to  Benjamin,  and  it  is  plain  that  the 
father's  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  petted  son  had 
softened  the  hearts  of  his  bretiiren.  They  have  no 
grudge  against  Benjamin  because  he  has  taken  Joseph's 
place,  but  rather  seem  to  share  in  their  father's  feelings, 
and  their  hearts  were  in  accordance  with  what  Ju&h 
says  in  chap.  xliv.  18—34,  that  any  personal  suffering 
would  be  cheerfully  borne  by  them,  rather  than  to  have 
to  undergo  the  sight  of  the  repetition  of  such  grief  as 
they  preyiously  had  themselyes  iniiicted. 

XLHL 

The  Second  Visit  to  Egypt. 

(7)  The  man  asked  us  straitly.— In  chap.  xlii.  13 
they  appear  rather  as  volunteering  a  statement  of  their 
fanuly  relations  than  as  having  it  wrung  from  tiiem 
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by  cross-examination.  But  really  this  history  must 
be  taken  as  explaining  and  supplementing  the  former. 
Accused  of  being  spies,  they  would  naturally  give  an 
account  of  themselves,  and  Joseph,  anxious  to  know 
about  his  father  and  brother,  woula  certainly  put  numc 
Tous  questions  to  them  concerning  their  home  and  family. 
And  they  would  answer  them  fully  and  frankly,  UtUo 
suspecting  who  was  the  questioner,  and  what  was  his 
real  reason  for  exacting  Benjamin's  presence  in  proof 
of  their  trustworthiness. 

Of  our  state  and  of  our  kindred.— Heb.,  con- 
cerning owrselves  and  our  birthplace  (see  chaps,  xii.  1, 
xxiv.  4,  7,  zxxi.  3),  that  is,  our  home.  Questions  about 
ourselves  would  be  such  as  those  given:  "  Is  your  ^thcr 

Set  alive  P    Have  ye  a  brother  P  ''^   And  besides  these, 
bseph  would  interrogate  them  closely  concerning  the 
place  whence  they  came,  and  the  state  of  things  ^ere. 

(8)  The  lad.— Benjamin  was  now  between  twenty 
and  thirty  years  of  age.  The  term  "  lad  "  in  Judah's 
mouth  is  one  of  affection,  but  even  in  itself  it  suits  very 
well  to  a  youth  of  this  age.  Bebekah  (in  chap.  xxiv.  16)  is 
called  in  the  Hebrew  a  lad  (see  Note  there),  and  so  is 
Shechem  in  chap,  xxxiv.  19.  The  assertion,  therefore, 
that  Benjamin  is  here  represented  as  a  mere  boy,  is 
disproved  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew. 

Our  little  ones.— Heb.,  our  **tafs''  that  is,  our 
households.    (See  Note  on  chap,  xxxiv.  29.) 

(9)  Then  let  me  bear  the  blame  for  ever.— 
This  is  much  more  manly  and  therefore  more  persuasive 
than  Beuben's  talk  about  pledging  the  lives  of  his 
children.  For  it  was  real,  nor  would  it  be  a  slight 
matter  to  stand  in  his  father's  presence  all  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  one  guilty  of  a  grievous  crime. 

(U)^  The  best  firuits.— Heb.,  the  song,  that  is,  what, 
ever  in  the  land  is  most  celebrated  in  song. 

In  your  Yessels.— The  word  used  in  chap.  xlii. 
25,  where  see  Note.  Concerning  this  present  two  re- 
marks must  be  made;  the  first,  that  it  proves  thnt 
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them.  If  it  must  he  so  now,  do  this  ;  take 
of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  your 
vessels,  and  canr  down  the  man  a  pre- 
sent, a  little  balm,  and  a  little  honej, 
spices,  and  myrrh,  nuts,  and  almonds : 
<^>  and  take  double  money  in  your  hand; 
and  the  money  that  was  brought  again 
in  the  mouth  of  your  sacks,  carry  it 
again  in  your  hand;  peradventure  it 
was  an  oversight :  (^^  take  also  your 
brother,  and  arise,  go  again  unto  the 
man :  (^^)  and  God  Almighty  give  you 
mercy  before  the  man,  that  he  may  send 
away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin. 
^  If  I  be  bereaved  of  my  chUdren,  I  am 
bereaved. 

(^)  And  the  men  took  that  present, 
and  they  took  double  money  in  their 
hand,  and  Benjamin ;  and  rose  up,  and 
went  down  to  Egypt,  and  stood  oef  ore 
Joseph.  (^^)  And  when  Joseph  saw  Ben- 
jamin with  them,  he  said  to  the  rcder 
of  his  house,  Bring  these  men  home,  and 
'slay,  and  make  ready;  for  these  men 
shall  ^  dine  with  me  at  noon.    07)  And 
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the  man  did  as  Joseph  bade ;  and  the 
man  brought  the  men  into  Joseph's 
house.  <^^)  And  the  men  were  afraid, 
because  they  were  brought  into  Joseph's 
house;  and  they  said.  Because  of  the 
money  that  was  returned  in  our  sacks 
at  the  first  time  are  we  brought  in; 
that  he  may  ^seek  occasion  against  us, 
and  fall  upon  us,  and  take  us  for  bond- 
men, and  our  asses.  ^^  And  they  came 
near  to  the  steward  of  Joseph's  house, 
and  they  communed  with  him  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  ^^^  and  said,  O  sir, 
'^we  came  indeed  down  at  the  first  time 
to  buy  food:  (^)and  it  came  to  pass, 
when  we  came  to  the  inn,  that  we 
opened  our  sacks,  and,  behold,  every 
man's  money  urns  in  the  mouth  of  his 
sack,  our  money  in  full  weight:  and 
we  have  brought  it  again  in  our  hand. 
(M)  And  other  money  have  we  brought 
down  in  our  hands  to  buy  food :  we 
cannot  tell  who  put  our  money  in  our 
sacks.  (^)  And  he  said.  Peace  he  to 
you,  fear  not :  your  Grod,  and  the  God 


though  there  was  not  rain  enongh  in  Palestine  to  brin^ 
the  com  to  perfection,  yet  that  there  was  eome  smaU 
supply,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  vese- 
tation ;  and  but  for  this  Jacob  could  not  have  kept  nis 
cattle  aliye  (chap,  xlvii.  1).  And  next,  the  smaUness 
of  the  present  does  not  so  much  show  that  Jacob  had 
yery  simple  ideas  respecting  the  greatness  of  the  king 
of  £gypt,  as  that  there  was  a  scarcity  even  of  these 
fruits.  JProbably  the  trade  in  them  had  ceased,  and 
therefore  even  a  moderate  quantity  would  be  welcome. 
For  the  words  rendered  balm,  spices  and  myrrh 
(really  balsam,  gum-tragacanth  and  ladanum),  see 
Note  on  chap,  xzxvii.  25. 

Honey. — ^As  both  the  honey  made  by  bees  and  date 
honey  were  common  in  Egypt,  many  suppose  that  this 
was  grape-honey,  prepared  by  boiling  down  the  juice  of 
ripe  gnmes  to  a  thira  of  its  original  quantity.  Hebron 
is  famous  for  ito  i>repantion,  and  even  in  modem 
times  three  hundrea  camel  loads  used  to  be  exported 
thence  annually  into  Eg^t.  Diluted  with  water  it  forms 
a  very  grateful  drink,  anii  it  is  also  largely  eaten  with 
breads  as  we  eat  butter. 

Nuts. — ^That  is,  pistachio  nuU,  the  fruit  of  the 
pistaehia  vera.  As  the  tree  delights  in  dry,  rocky 
situations,  it  will  not  {?row  in  Egypt.  It  has  an  oily 
kernel,  both  palatable  m  itself  and  also  much  used  for 
making  sayoury  meats.  These  and  the  almonds,  which 
also  do  not  grow  well  in  Egypt,  would  be  acceptable 
gifts. 

(12)  Double  money.— So  Bashi;  but  others  ren- 
der it  literally,  second  money,  that  is,  a  second  sum  of 
money.  This  agrees  with  the  phrase  "  other  money  " 
in  verse  22. 

(M)  Ood  Almighty.— Heb.,  El  Shaddai,  the  name 
by  which  Abraham's  covenant  (chap.  zyii.  1)  was  re- 
newed  to  Jacob  (chap.  zzxv.  11). 

If  I  be  bereaved  •  .  . — ^An  expression  of 
pious  resignation,  united  with  heartfelt  anguish.     The 


inserted  words  of  my  children  lessen  the  pathos  of  the 
padiareh's  ejaculation,  which  literally  is  "  and  I,  if  I 
am  bereaved,  I  am  bereaved." 

C16)  Slay. — Thechaige  of  inaccuracy  brought  ag^ainst 
the  narrator,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  higher 
classes  in  Egypt,  espedally  ilie  priests,  did  not  eat 
flesh,  has  been  abunoantly  disproved,  as  the  represen- 
tations of  feasts  belongfing  to  this  period  show  that  an 
abundance  of  animal  focMl  was  consumed.  Animals, 
moreoyer,  sacred  in  one  district  were  freely  eaten  iu 
anotiier.  Generally  the  priests  might  eat  the  flesh  of 
oxen  and  geese,  but  not  mutton,  pork  or  fish.  (Raw- 
linson's  Egypt,  i.  438.) 

W  At  the  door  of  the  house.  —  Alarmed  at  a 
thing  so  unexpected  as  bein^p  taken  to  the  house  of  the 
goyemor,  they  can  see  nothmg  but  danger,  and  will  not 
enter  until  they  recave  the  assurance  of  safety  from 
the  officer  ''who  was  oyer  Joseph's  house."  (See  Nolo 
on  verse  25.) 

(81)  The  inn.— The  lodging-place.  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xlii.  27.) 

Our  saolLB. — ^Heb.,  our  travelling  or  forage  hags. 
It  is  the  word  used  at  the  end  of  chap.  xlii.  27.  So 
immediately  afterwards  the  silyer  was  found  "  in  tlie 
mouth  of  tne  tnyelling-bag."  And  so  again  in  verses 
22  and  23.  This  is  accurate,  as  the  silyer  was  placed 
in  the  priyate  has  of  each  one,  and  not  in  the  com 
sacks;  but  as  wenaye  seen  in  chap.  xlii.  27,  35,  only 
one  of  them  found  his  money  at  the  lodging-place. 
This,  howeyer,  was  a  matter  of  no  importance,  while 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  they  were  a  full  day*s 
journey  on  the  route  homewards  before  the  mistako 
was  disooyered. 

(23)  Your  Qod  •  •  .—Either  Joseph  had  in. 
stracted  his  steward  what  to  say,  or  he  had  trained  his 
household  generally  in  the  truths  of  his  religion.  (Bae 
Note  on  ^p.  xlu.  18.)  The  word  for  "  treasure  ** 
means  hidden  treaswre,  or  as  we  call  it  a  "  windfall." 
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of  your  father,  hath  given  you  treasure 
in  your  sacks:  ^I  had  your  money.  And 
he  brought  Simeon  out  unto  them. 

^)And  the  man  brought  the  men 
into  Joseph's  house,  and  'gave  them 
water,  and  they  washed  their  feet ;  and 
he  gave  their  asses  provender.  (^5)  ^^^ 
they  made  ready  the  present  against 
Joseph  came  at  noon :  for  they  heard 
that  they  should  eat  bread  there. 

W  And  when  Joseph  came  home,  they 
brought  him  the  present  which  was  in 
their  hand  into  the  house,  and  bowed 
themselves  to  him  to  the  earth.  ^^^  And 
he  asked  them  of  their  ^welfare,  and  said, 
^Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom 
ye  spake  ?  Is  he  yet  alive  ?  ^*)  And  they 
answered.  Thy  servant  our  father  is  in 
good  health,  he  is  yet  alive.  And  they 
bowed  down  their  heads,  and  made 
obeisance.  <^>And  he  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin, 
his  mother's  son,  and  said,  Is  tlna  your 
younger  brother,  of  whom  ye  spake 
unto  me  9  And^he  said,  God  be  gracious 
unto  thee,  my  son.  <*^)  And  Joseph 
made  haste;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn 
upon  his  brother :  and  he  sought  where 
to  weep ;  and  he  entered  into  his  cham- 
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ber,  and  wept  there.  ^^^  And  he  washed 
his  face,  and  went  out,  and  refrained 
himself,  and  said,  Set  on  bread.  (^>  And 
they  set  on  for  him  by  himself,  and 
for  them  by  themselves,  and  for  the 
Egyptians,  which  did  eat  with  him,  by 
themselves  :  because  the  Egyptians 
might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews ; 
for  that  is  an  abomination  luito  the 
Egyptians.  ^^  And  they  sat  before 
him,  the  firstborn  according  to  his 
birthright,  and  the  youngest  .according 
to  his  youth :  and  the  men  marvelled 
one  at  another.  (^)  And  he  took  and 
sent  messes  unto  them  from  before  him: 
but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so 
much  as  any  of  their's.  And  they 
drank,  and  ^were  merry  with  him. 

CHAPTER  XLIV.— W  And  he  com- 
manded  ^the  steward  of  his  house, 
saying.  Fill  the  men's  sacks  with  food, 
as  much  as  they  can  carry,  and  put 
every  man's  money  in  his  sack's  mouth. 
(*)  Ajad  put  my  cup,  the  silver  cup,  in 
the  sack's  mouth  of  the  youngest, 
and  his  com  money.  And  he  did  ac- 
cording to  the  word  that  Joseph  had 
spoken. 


By  bringing  out  Simeon  he  would  remove  their  worst 
f  oars,  and  so  at  last  they  consent  to  go  in. 

(25)  por  they  heard  .  .  .—As  Joseph  in  verse 
16  gives  his  orders  in  the  Egvptian  language,  his 
brethren  would  not  understand  why  they  were  taken  to 
the  governor's  palace;  but  probably  the  steward  now 
tells  them  that  tney  were  to  feast  with  the  governor,  in 
order  to  allay  their  fears,  as  the  rights  of  hospitality 
were  too  sacred  to  permit  of  perfidy  to  a  guest. 

(28)  They  bowed  down.— This  was  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  the  first  dream  concerning  the  eleven 
sheaves  making  obeisance.  As  their  business  in 
Egypt  was  to  buy  com,  there  was  a  fitness  also  in  their 
being  represented  as  sheaves. 

<29)  Is  this  your  younger  brother  P— Rather, 
your  youngest  brother.  Joseph's  question  was  one  of 
surprise.  Can  this  young  man,  now  nearly  thirty,  be 
the  little  Benjamin,  who  was  but  a  child  of  eight  or 
nine  when  last  I  saw  him ! 

(81)  He  washed  his  flaoe.— This  was  done  to  re. 
move  all  traces  of  his  tears. 

(«)  By  himself  ...  by  themselves.— 
These  cMte  distinctions  were  common  in  ancient  times, 
and  still  exist  in  India.  Joseph  probably  had  his  food 
Herred  separately  because  of  his  high  rank;  but  the 
word  ''  abomination  "  shows  that  eating  with  f  oreij^ers 
was  shunned  by  the  Egyptians  for  reugious  considera- 
tions. Herodotus  (ii.  41)  says  that  the  Greeks  were 
equally  the  objects  of  their  dislike,  and  that  the  use 
oven  of  a  Greek  knife  would  render  food,  otherwise 
clean,  polluted  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptians. 

(•^)  They  sat.— The  Egyptians  are  alwajrs  repre. 
eented  on  the  monuments  as  sitting  at  their  meab. 
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For  the  Hebrew  custom  see  Note  on  chap,  zxvii.  19. 
The  brethren,  on  finding  themselves  placed  according  to 
their  age,  must  have  supposed  that  Joseph  possessed 
powers  of  divination,  especially  as  the  giving  of  due 
precedence  was  and  is  looked  upon  in  the  East  as  a 
matter  of  high  importance. 

(34)  Messes. — ^A  portion  of  food  from  that  prepared 
for  the  chief  is  regarded  in  the  East  as  a  mark  both  of 
honour  and  friendship,  and  the  largeness  of  Benjamin's 
mess  marked  him  out  as  the  especial  object  of  Joseph's 
regard.  The  words  literally  are,  "  And  the  portion  of 
Benjamin  was  gpreat  above  the  portions  of  all  of  them 
five  hands,"  that  is,  five  times.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Joseph  intended  to  try  his  brethren  by  this  pre- 
ference, and  see  if  thev  were  still  envious.  More  pro- 
bably it  was  dictat<ed  simply  by  his  love. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him.— 
Heb.,  They  drank  and  were  drunken  with  him.  The 
verb  is  that  used  of  Noah  in  chap.  ix.  21,  but  probablv 
the  rendering  in  Haggai  i.  6,  "and  were  filled  with 
drink,"  would  gfive  the  right  meaning.  Thej^*  lost  all 
fear  and  suspicion,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  enjoyment. 

XLIT. 

The  Cup  is  placed  in  Benjamin*8  Bidino-Bag. 

(2)  Put  my  oup  •  •  .—Bather  bowl,  as  it  signi- 
fies a  large  round  vessel  from  which  the  wine  was 
poured  into  the  drinking  cups.  Joseph's  purpose  ap- 
parently was  to  detain  no  one  but  Benjamin,  and  it 
was  only  when  Judah  spake  so  very  nobly,  and  pointed 
out  that  Jacob's  heart  would  be  broken  with  grief  if  he 
lost  the  one  remaining  son  of  Rachel,  made  more  dear 
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(^)  As  soon  as  the  morning  was  lig^ht, 
the  men  were  sent  awaj,  they  and  meir 
asses.  ^*>  And  when  they  were  gone  out 
of  the  city,  and  not  yet  far  off,  Joseph 
said  unto  his  steward.  Up,  follow  after 
the  men  ;  and  when  thou  dost  overtake 
them,  say  unto  them.  Wherefore  have 
ye  rewarded  evil  for  good  P  <^  J«  not 
this  it  in  which  my  lord  drinketh,  and 
whereby  indeed  he  ^divinethP  ye  have 
done  evil  in  so  doing.  W  And  he  over- 
took them,  and  he  spake  unto  them 
these  same  words,  ^i  And  they  said 
unto  him.  Wherefore  saith  my  lord 
these  woixls?  Gk)d  forbid  that  thy 
servants  should  do  according  to  this 
thing :  ^®>  behold,  the  money,  which  we 
found  in  our  sacks'  mouths,  we  brought 
again  unto  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan :  how  then  should  we  steal  out 
of  thy  lord's  house  silver  or  gold? 
W  With  whomsoever  of  thy  servants  it 
be  found,  both  let  him  die,  and  we  also 
will  be  my  lord's  bondmen,  f^^)  And  he 
said.  Now  also  let  it  he  according  unto 
your  words :  he  with  whom  it  is  found 
shall  be  my  servant;  and  ye  shall  be 
blameless.     ^^^^  Then  they  speedily  took 


1  Or,  moMh  trial. 
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down  every  man  his  sack  to  the  ground, 
and  opened  every  man  his  sack.  (^)And 
he  searched,  and  began  at  the  eldest, 
and  left  at  the  youngest :  and  the  cup 
was  found  in  Benjamin's  sack. 

(13)  Then  they  rent  their  clothes,  and 
laded  every  man  his  ass,  and  returned 
to  the  city.  (^*)  And  Judah  and  his 
brethren  came  to  Joseph's  house;  for 
he  woe  yet  there :  and  they  fell  before 
him  on  the  ground.  <^*>  And  Joseph 
said  unto  them.  What  deed  is  this  that 
ye  have  done  9  wot  ye  not  that  such  a 
man  as  I  can  certainly  'divine  P  (^^And 
Judah  said.  What  shall  we  say  unto  my 
lord?  what  shall  we  speak P  or  how 
shall  we  clear  ourselves  P  God  hath 
found  out  the  iniquity  of  thy  servants : 
behold,  we  are  my  lord's  servants,  both 
we,  and  he  also  with  whom  the  cup  is 
found.  W  And  he  said,  God  forbid  that 
I  should  do  so :  hut  the  man  in  whose 
hand  the  cup  is  found,  he  shall  be  my 
servant ;  and  as  for  you,  get  you  up  in 
peace  unto  your  father. 

^>  Then  Judah  came  near  unto  him, 
and  said.  Oh,  my  lord,  let  thy  servant,  I 
pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord's 


to  him  by  his  brother's  fate»  that  he  determined  to  give 
a  home  to  them  alL  He  miturall^  supposed  that  his 
father  had  lonff  since  ceased  to  gneve  for  himself,  and 
probablv  even  hoped  to  prevail  upon  him  subsequent! j 
to  join  him  in  Egypt.  But  when  Judah  offered  nimseu 
for  sUverj  rather  than  that  his  father  should  suffer  the 
grief  of  seeing  them  return  without  Benjamin,  Joseph 
imderstood  that  Jacob's  anguish  would  be  great  beyond 
endurance,  and  he  also  became  aware  that  his  bremren 
wer<>  no  longer  as  heartless  as  they  had  shown  them- 
selves of  old. 

(*)  Whereby  he  divineth.— Gup  diyination  was 
common  in  Egypt  in  ancient  times,  and  was  a  kind  of 
clairvoyance,  the  bowl  being  partly  filled  with  water, 
and  the  eye  of  the  diviner  fixed  upon  some  one  point  in 
k  till,  wearied  with  Rasing,  a  state  of  half  stupor  was 
induced,  during  which  the  mind,  freed  from  the  con- 
trol of  reason,  acted  in  a  manner  parallel  to  its  opera- 
tion in  dreams.  The  same  effect  can  be  produced  bv 
gazing  intently  on  a  globe  of  glass,  and  other  such 
things.  In  verse  15,  J  oseph  asserts  that  he  practised 
this  art,  and  innocently.  Though  used  now  generally 
for  imposture,  there  is  in  clairvovance  a  real  physical 
basis,  which  would  be  inexplicable  in  an  unscientific 
age;  and  the  genuine  piety  and  goodness  of  Joseph 
woold  not  raise  him  above  the  reach  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  his  time. 

(7)  God  forbid. — Heb.,  far  he  it  from  thy  eervante 
to  do,  &o, 

(*-^)  IiSt  him  die. — Joseph's  brethren,  conscious 
of  their  innocence,  deny  the  theft,  and,  like  Jacob  when 
accused  of  stealing  the  teraphim  (chap.  xxxi.  32),  de- 
clare that  the  guilty  person  shall  die,  and  the  rest  be 
made  slaves;  readily  too  they  consent  to  be  searched, 


and  take  their  travelling-bags  from  off  the  asses  on  which 
they  were  riding.  The  steward,  who  knew  where  the 
bowl  was,  answers  that  only  the  man  in  whose  bag  it 
is  found  shall  be  punished,  and  that  not  by  death  but 
by  slavery.  Bej^inning  with  Reuben's  bag,  the  money 
is  found,  but  this  the  steward  makes  light  of ;  he  then 
takes  the  next,  and  as  each  brother  sees  that  he  has 
with  him  more  than  he  knew  of,  their  minds  must  have 
been  filled  with  confusion  and  terror.  They  would  be 
liable  to  sUvery  for  taking  the  money,  but  when  the 
bowl  is  found  in  Benjamin's  possession  all  hope  was 
gone,  and  they  rent  their  clothes  in  uncontrollable  grief. 

(17)  God  rorbid.— Heb.,/ar  he  it  from  me  to  do  ao, 
Joseph  passes  over  the  money  found  in  their  sacks, 
and  which  he  had  intended  as  a  gift  to  help  them  in 
the  remaining  years  of  famine,  but  expresses  his  de- 
termination to  "keep  Benjamin  as  a  slave.  Had  they 
been  as  hardhearted  as  when  they  sold  him  into  slayerv, 
they  would  readily  have  gone  away,  leaving  their 
brother  to  his  fate.  But  they  had  changed,  ana  there- 
fore  thev  earnestly  exert  themselves  for  his  deliverance, 
though  they  must  have  felt  it  to  be  an  almost  hopeless 
task.  They  would  feel  sure  of  Benjamin's  innocence, 
but  they  would  also  remember  that  the  prcTious  day 
Joseph  had  shown  him  the  utmost  honour ;  and  this 
would  be  a  proof  to  them  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
the  Egj^tian  governor  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  and 
determined  to  nave  him  in  his  service ;  and  that  there- 
fore he  had  contriyed  this  wicked  scheme. 

(18)  Then  Judah  came  near.— The  power  of 
Judah's  speech  lies  in  the  facts  themselves,  which  gain 
in  pathos  from  being  simply  told ;  but  the  ending  is 
grand  because  of  the  speaker's  magnanimity.  He  one  :*s 
to  gfive  up  all  that  a  man  holds  dearest  in  order  that 
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for  Benjamin. 


ears,  and  let  not  thine  anger  bum 
against  thy  servant :  for  thou  art  even 
as  Pharaoh.  (^)  My  lord  asked  his  ser- 
vants, saying;,  Have  ye  a  father,  or  a 
brother?  W  And  we  said  unto  my  lord. 
We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a 
child  of  his  old  age,  a  little  one ;  and 
his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left 
of  his  mother,  and  his  father  loveth 
him.  <^>  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  ser- 
vants. Bring  him  down  unto  me,  that  I 
may  set  mine  eyes  upon  him.  (^)  And 
we  said  unto  my  loid.  The  lad  cannot 
leave  his  father :  for  if  he  should  leave 
his  father,  his  father  would  die.  (^)  And 
thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants,  'Except 
your  youngest  brother  come  down  with 
you,  ye  shall  see  my  face  no  more. 
(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  when  we  came 
up  unto  thy  servant  my  father,  we  told 
him  the  words  of  my  lord.  <^>  And  our 
father  said,  Oo  again,  and  buy  us  a  little 
food.  W  And  we  said.  We  cannot  go 
down :  if  our  youngest  brother  be  with 
us,  then  wiU  we  go  down :  for  we  may 
not  see  the  man's  face,  except  our 
youngest  brother  he  with  us.  ^)  And 
thy  servant  my  father  said  unto  us.  Ye 
know  that  my  wife  bare  me  two  sons : 
(28)  and  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and 
I  said,  *  Surely  he  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and 
I  saw  him  not  since :  (^)  and  if  ye  take 
this  also  from  me,  and  mischief  befall 
him,  ye  shall  bring  down  my  gray  hairs 
with   sorrow    to    the    grave.     ^^^  Now 
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therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant 
my  father,  and  the  lad  he  not  with  us ; 
seeing  that  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the 
lad's  life ;  <^)  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  notwUhuSf  that 
he  will  die :  and  thy  servants  shall  bring 
down  the  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant  our 
father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  WFor 
thy  servant  became  surety  for  the  lad 
unto  my  father,  saying,  ^If  I  bring  him 
not  unto  thee,  then!  shall  bear  the 
blame  to  my  father  for  ever.  ^^^  Now 
therefore,  I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant 
abide  instead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to 
my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his 
brethren.  <^)  For  how  shall  I  go  up  to 
my  father,  and  the  lad  he  not  with  meP 
lest  peradventure  I  see  the  evil  that 
shall  ^  come  on  my  father. 

CHAPTER  XLV.— (1)  Then  Joseph 
could  not  refrain  himself  before  all  them 
that  stood  by  him ;  and  he  cried,  Cause 
every  man  to  go  out  from  me.  And 
there  stood  no  man  with  him,  while 
Joseph  made  himself  known  unto  his 
brethren.  (^)  And  he  *wept  aloud :  and 
the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh 
heard.  <^)  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  '  I  am  Joseph;  doth  my  father 
yet  live  9  And  his  brethren  could  not 
answer  him  ;  for  they  were  'troubled  at 
his  presence. 

(^)  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren. 
Come  near  to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they 


his  father  may  be  spared  a  g^ef  too  heavy  to  bear. 
There  is,  however,  very  considerable  skill  in  the  manner 
in  which  Judah  shows  that  it  was  at  Joseph's  repeated 
nr^^ncy  that  they  had  brought  Benjamin  with  them, 
while  omittinff  all  mention  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  falsely  cnarged  by  him  with  being  Bpies. 

(28)  The  one  went  out  •  .  .— I^e  mention  of 
the  disappearance  of  the  one  son,  which  Jacob  conld 
account  for  only  by  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  is  made 
in  order  to  gfive  the  reason  for  the  intense  love  of  the 
father  to  the  son  still  remaining.  The  allusion  also  to 
his  mother  would  move  Joseph's  feelings,  though  of 
this  Judah  would  not  be  aware. 

(29)  To  the  grave.— Heb.,  to  Sheol,  (See  Note  on 
chap,  xxxvii  35.) 

(»-34)  Thy  servant  became  surety.— Judah 
first  gives  the  reason  why  he  was  especially  bound  to 
see  to  Benjamin's  welfare,  but  he  adds  to  it  the  more 
affecting  argpunent  that  he  coidd  not  bear  to  look  upon 
his  father's  anguish.  And  with  these  moving  words 
he  ends  his  appeal,  which  to  Joseph's  mind  had  carried 
the  conviction,  first,  that  to  separate  Benjamin,  even 
for  a  time  from  Jacob,  would  be  an  act  of  extreme  un- 
kindness ;  and  secondly,  that  his  brethren  were  deserv- 
ing not  only  of  pardon,  but  of  love. 
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XLY. 
Joseph  is  Reconciled  to  his  Brsthbek,  and 

BNCOXJBAGBS   THEM    AND    HIS  FaTHEB  TO  MAKE 
EOTFT  THEIB  HOME. 

0)  Joseph  could  not  reflrain  himself.— The 
TOcture  which  Judah  had  drawn  of  his  father's  love  for 
Benjamin,  the  thought  that  by  se^ratine  them  he 
might  have  made  his  father  die  of  gnef ,  ana  the  sight 
of  Ills  brethren,  and  especially  of  Judah  offering  to 
endure  a  life  of  slavery  in  order  that  Benjamin  might 
go  tree,  overpowered  Joseph's  feeliufls,  and  he  com- 
manded  all  his  attendants  to  quit  the  apartment  in 
order  that  there  might  be  no  restraint  upon  himself  or 
his  brethren  when  he  made  known  to  them  that  he  was 
the  brother  whom  they  had  so  cruelly  years  ago  con- 
demned  to  be  a  slave. 

(2)  And  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of 
Pharaoh  heard.— Not  the  sound  of  Joseph's  weep- 
ing, but  the  news  that  his  brethren  had  come,  as  m 
verse  16. 

W  I  am  Joseph  your  brother.— There  is  much 
force  in  the  assurance  that  he  was  still  their  brother. 
For  they  stood  speechless  in  terrified  surprise  at  finding 


Joseph  reveals  Himself 
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to  his  Brethren, 


came  near.  And  he  said,  1  am  Joseph 
your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into  Egypt. 
t'>Now  therefore  be  not  grieved,^ nor 
anCTy  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me 
himer:  •for  Grod  did  send  me  before  you 
to  preserve  life.  W  Por  these  two  years 
hath  the  famine  been  in  the  land :  and 
yet  there  are  five  years,  in  the  which 
there  shall  neither  he  earing  nor  harvest. 
^  And  Gk>d  sent  me  before  you  'to  pre- 
serve  you  a  posterity  in  the  eaxth,  and 
to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance. 
<^)  So  now  it  was  not  you  th^at  sent  me 
hither,  but  Grod :  and  he  hath  made  me 
a  father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  his 
house,  and  a  ruler  throughout  all  the 
land  of  Egypt.  (^)  Haste  ye,  and  go  up 
to  my  f  amer,  and  say  unto  him,  Thus 
saith  thy  son  Joseph,  Grod  hath  made 
me  lord  of  all  Egypt :  come  down  unto 
me,  tarry  not :  ^^^  and  thou  shalt  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Ooshen,  and  thou  shalt 
be  near  unto  me,  thou,  and  thy  children, 
and  thy  children's  children,  and  thy 
flocks,  and  thy  herds,  and  all  that  thou 
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hast :  <^>  And  there  will  I  nourish  thee; 
for  yet  there  are  five  years  of  famine ; 
lest  thou,  and  thy  household,  and  all 
that  thou  hast,  come  to  poverty.  <^)And, 
behold,  your  eyes  see,  and  the  eyes  of 
my  brother  Benjamin,  that  it  is  my 
mouth  that  speaketh  unto  you.  W And 
^e  shall  tell  my  father  of  all  my  glory 
m  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  ve  have  seen ; 
and  ye  shall  haste  and  bring  down  my 
father  hither. 

(1^)  And  he  fell  upon  his  brother  Ben- 
jamin's neck,  and  wept ;  and  Benjamin 
wept  upon  his  neck.  (^>  Moreover  he 
kissed  all  his  brethren,  and  wept  upon 
them :  and  after  that  his  brethren  talked 
with  him. 

<^^>  And  the  fame  thereof  was  heard 
in  Pharaoh's  house,  sayinp^,  Joseph's 
brethren  are  come:  and  it  ^pleased 
Pharaoh  well,  and  his  servants.  ^'^  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Say  unto  thy 
brethren.  This  do  ye ;  mde  your  beasts, 

a*^^  gOy  S^^  7^^  unto  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  ^>  and  take  your  father  and 


that  the  hated  dreamer,  upon  the  angnish  of  whose  soul 
they  had  looked  unmoved,  was  now  the  ruler  of  a 
miffhty  empire.  But  with  magnanimous  gentleness  he 
bi£  them  neither  to  gprieve  nor  be  angry  with  them, 
selves ;  for  behind  their  acts  there  had  been  a  watchful 
Providence  guiding  all  things  for  g^ood. 

(6)  Earing.— An  old  English  word  for  ploughing, 
derived  from  the  Latin  arare,  Anglo-Saxon  erian,  to 
plough. 

(7)  To  preserve  you  a  posterity  in  the  earth. 
— ^Heb.,  To  put  for  you  a  remnant  in  the  land,  that  is, 
to  preserve  a  remainder  for  you,  as  the  word  is  trans- 
lated in  2  Sam.  xiv.  7.  During  the  seven  years'  famine 
many  races  probably  dwindled  away,  and  the  Hebrews, 
as  mere  sojourners  in  Canaan,  would  have  been  in 
danger  of  total  extinction. 

By  a  great  deliveranoe.— That  is,  by  a  signal 
interference  on  your  behalf.  But  the  word  rendered 
"  deliverance,"  more  exactly  signifies  thai  which  escapes 
(see  2  Kings  xix.  31,  where,  as  nere,  it  is  loined  with  the 
word  remtum^,  and  verse  30,  where  it  is  itself  rendered 
renvnoftnJt).  The  two  noons  really  sig^nify  the  same 
thinff ;  but  whereas  in  the  first  clause  the  words  seem 
to  forebode  that  only  few  would  escape,  in  the  second 
there  is  the  assurance  of  their  surviving  in  such  num. 
bers  as  to  be  able  to  grow  into  a  great  nation. 

(8)  But  Cak>d.— Heb.,  hut  the  Ood.  The  article  is 
rarely  found  with  Elolum  in  the  history  of  Joseph,  but 
wherever  it  is  added  it  is  a  sign  of  deep  feeling  on  the 
speaker's  part.  (Comp.  chap,  xlviii.  15.)  It  was  the 
mohim,  wno  had  been  the  obiect  of  the  worship  of  their 
race,  that  had  now  interposed  to  save  them. 

A  father. — ^This  was  a  not  uncommon  title  of  the 


chief  minister  or  viaier  of  Oriental  kinjn. 

(10)  The  land  of  Gk>Bhen.  — This  land,  also 
csUed  "the  land  of  Bameses"  (chap,  xlvii.  U),  pro. 
baUy  from  the  city  "  Baamses,"  which  the  Israelites 
were  compelled  to  build  there  (Ezod.  i.  11),  was  dtuated 


on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  apparently  com- 
mencing  a  little  to  the  north  of  Memphis  extended  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  borders  of  the  Philis- 
tines' land  (Exod.  xiii.  17).  In  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12,  48,  it  is 
called  the  *'  field  of  Zoan,"  or  Tanis.  It  probably  was 
an  unsetUed  district,  but  rich  in  pastures,  and  belonged 
in  a  very  loose  way  to  Egvpt.  In  the  LXX.  it  is 
called  "  G^esem  of  Arabia,  to  which  country  both 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  reckoned  all  the  district  on  the 
east  of  the  Nile  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  as  belong, 
ing.  And  here  the  Israelites  were  constantly  joined 
by  large  numbers  of  Semitic  immierants,  who  were  en. 
rolled  m  their  **  taf  s,"  and  swelled  tne  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  their  dependants.  For,  as  we  have  seen 
before,  not  merely  the  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  circumcised,  but  all  his  household  and  his  slaves ; 
and  being  thus  admitted  into  the  covenant  became 
members  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation  (chap, 
xvii.  23). 

(U)  Thy  household.— As  the  famine  had  lasted 
only  two  years,  and  as  Jacob  had  preserved  his  fiocks 
and  herds,  so  probably  he  had  lost  few  or  none  of  the 
large  number  oi  men.servants  and  women-servants  who 
belonged  to  him.  He  would  thus  go  down  to  Egypt  as 
head  of  a  large  tribe,  who  would  be  called  Israelites 
after  him,  just  as  the  Ishmaelites,  to  whom  Joseph  was 
sold  (chap,  xxxvii.  25),  bore  Ishmael's  name,  not  because 
thev  were  lineally  descended  from  him,  but  because  ho 
haa  made  them  subject  to  his  authority  and  that  of 
his  race.  In  verse  18  Joseph  speaks  of  "  their  house- 
holds,"  showing  that  each  of  the  patriarchs  had  now 
his  own  body  of  dependants,  besides  the  still  larger 
clan  which  belonged  to  Jacob. 

W  It  pleased  Pharaoh  .  .  .—It  was  of  great 
importance,  as  regards  the  future  position  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  that  they  should  go  thither,  not 
as  men  who  had  forced  themselves  on  the  country, 
but  as  invited  guests.     Hence  the  information  that 
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Jacob  ifUo  Egypt, 


your  households,  and  come  unto  me : 
and  I  will  give  you  the  good  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  ye  shaU  eat  the  fat 
of  the  lajad.  ^>  Now  thou  art  com- 
manded, this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagons 
out  of  tiie  land  of  Egypt  for  your  httle 
ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and  bring 
your  father,  and  come.  ^^^  Also  ^regard 
not  your  stuff;  for  the  good  of  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  is  your's. 

(U)  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so : 
and  Joseph  gave  them  wagons,  accord- 
ing to  the  ^commandment  of  Pharaoh, 
and  gave  them  provision  for  the  way. 
W  To  all  of  them  he  gave  each  man 
changes  of  raiment;  but  to  Benjamin 
he  gave  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver, 
and  five  changes  of  raiment.  (^>  And 
to  his  father  he  sent  after  this  momner  ; 
ten  asses  ^  laden  with  the  good  things  of 
Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden  with 
com  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  father 
by  the  way.  <^>  So  he  sent  his  brethren 
away,  and  they  departed :  and  he  said 


i  HebniiMMtt. 


8  Heb^  earriflMg. 


4  Heb^  hit. 


unto  them.  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by 
the  way. 

(^^  -^d  they  went  up  out  of  Egypt, 
and  came  into  the  land  of  Canaan  uoto 
Jacob  their  father,  (^)  and  told  him, 
saying,  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and  he  is 
governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt. 
And  ^Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he 
believed  them  not.  ^^^  And  they  told 
him  all  the  words  of  Joseph,  which  he 
had  said  unto  them :  and  when  he  saw 
the  wagons  which  Joseph  had  sent  to 
carry  mm,  the  spirit  of  Jacob  their 
father  revived :  <^^  and  Israel  said.  It  is 
enough ;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive :  I 
will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die. 

CHAPTER  XLVI.  — W  And  Israel 
took  his  journey  with  all  that  he  had, 
and  came  to  Ileer-sheba,  and  offered 
sacrifices  unto  the  Grod  of  his  father 
Isaac.  (^)  And  God  spake  unto  Israel 
in  the  visions  of  the  ni^ht,  and  said, 
Jacob,  Jacob.    And  he  said.  Here  am  I. 


the  arrival  of  Joseph's  brethren  was  a  thing  pleaong 
to  Pharaoh,  and  heuoe  also  the  fulness  with  wnich  his 
commands  are  recorded. 

(19)  Wagons. — Egypt  being  a  flatconntrj  and  care- 
fully cultivated  was  adapted  for  the  use  of  vehicles, 
and  consequently  they  were  brought  into  use  there  at 
an  early  period.  Those  depicted  on  the  monuments  had 
two  wheels,  and  were  drawn  by  oxen.  The  chariots 
of  Pharaoh  and  Joseph  were  probably  drawn  by  horses, 
which  had  about  this  time  been  introduced  into  Egypt. 

Your  little  ones.— Heb.,  your  "  Utf."  (See  Note  on 
chap.  xxxIt.  29.)  The  '<taf "  included  the  whole  mass  of 
dependants;  and  while  "the  household"  (verse  18) 
would  have  reference  chiefly  to  the  men,  the  "  taf ,"  in 
opposition  to  it,  would  consist  of  the  female  edaves 
and  the  children. 

(20)  Regard  not  your  stuff.— Heb.,  and  let  not 
your  eye  have  pUy  (Jonah  iv.  10)  upon  your  veaaele, 
that  is,  upon  your  miplements  and  household  furniture. 

(22)  Changes  of  raiment.  —  Gifts  of  dothinj^ 
were  marks  of  special  favour  in  the  East  (chap.  xli. 
42).  Joseph's  brethren  would  thus  show  by  their  very 
apparel  how  honourable  had  been  their  treatment. 

(23)  Meat. — ^Heb.,  food,  victu<il,  the  usual  meaning 
of  meat  in  our  version. 

(2*)  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.— 
Heb.,  do  not  aet  angry  on  the  journey.  Joseph  feared 
that  they  might  reproach  one  another  for  their  treat- 
ment of  him,  and  try  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  one  or 
two  chiefly  guilty,  and  that  so  quarrels  might  ensue. 
This  is  the  meaning  given  to  the  passage  in  all  the  ver- 
sions, and  agrees  with  Joseph's  efforts  to  quiet  their 
fears,  and  convince  them  of  his  good  intentions.  Several 
modem  commentators,  however,  translate  "  Be  not 
afraid  of  the  journey,"  but  on  insufficient  grounds. 

(26)  Jacob's  heart  fainted.— Heb.,  grew  cold. 
This  was^  not  the  effect  of  incredulity  or  suspicion,  but 
of  surprise.  Jacob,  crushed  by  the  loss  oi  the  child 
who  had  taken  the  place  of  his  beloved  Bachol  in  his 


heart,  had  nothing  left  to  interest  him  except  Ben- 
jamin.  When,  therefore,  the  news  come  that  Joseph 
still  lives,  his  mind  cannot  open  itself  to  receive  the 
joyful  tidings,  and  their  first  effect  is  to  chill  him  with 
a  renewed  sense  of  his  loss.  It  is  only  when  he  sees 
the  wagons,  and  other  clear  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  life 
returns  to  his  benumbed  uculties,  and  he  becomes 
capable  of  joy. 

(28)  And  Israel  said.— We  must  not  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  this  change  of  name,  as  though  it 
were  a  title  appropriate  to  the  patriarch  only  m  his 
happier  and  triumphant  hours ;  for  in  chap.  zlv.  6  it 
is  given  him  in  the  midst  of  his  distress.  It  rather 
shows  that  the  names  were  long  both  in  use  as  regards 
the  patriarch  personally,  but  as  the  title  of  Israd  was 
alone  given  to  Jacob's  family,  it  is  plain  that  a  high 
significance  was  attached  to  it,  and  that  the  inheritance 
01  the  Abrahamic  promises  was  at  an  early  date  con- 
nected therewith. 

XLVI. 

Emigration  of  Israel   and    his    Sons    into 

Egypt. 

(1)  Israel  •  .  •  came  to  Beer-sheba.— 
Though  Jacob,  in  the  first  tumult  of  his  joy,  had  de- 
termined upon  hastening  to  Egypt,  yet  many  second 
thoughts  must  have  made  him  hesitate.  He  would  call 
up  to  mind  the  boding  prophecy  in  chap.  xv.  13,  that 
tiie  descendants  of  Abranun  were  to  be  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  suffer  affliction  in  a  f orei^  land  for  four 
hundred  years.  It  might  even  be  a  sm,  involving  the 
loss  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  to  quit  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  Abraham  had  expressly  lorbidden  Isaac 
to  abandon  (chap.  xxiv.  8).  Isaac,  too,  when  going  into 
Egypt,  had  been  commanded  to  remain  in  Palestme 
(chap,  xxvi  2).  Jacob  therefore  determines  solemnly 
to  consult  Gk>d  before  finally  taking  so  important  a 
step,  and  no  place  could  be  more  suitable  than  Beer- 
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into  the  Lafid  of  Egypt. 


<^)  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  (rod  of 
thy  father:  fear  not  to  go  down  into 
Egypt ;  for  I  will  there  make  of  thee  a 
great  nation :  <*)  I  will  go  down  with 
thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I  will  also  sorely 
bring  thee  up  again :  and  Joseph  shall 
put  his  hand  upon  thine  eyes.  (^)  And 
Jacob  rose  up  from  Beer-sheba:  and 
the  sons  of  Israel  carried  Jacob  their 
father,  and  their  little  ones,  and  their 
wives,  in  the  wagons  which  Pharaoh 
had  sent  to  carry  him.  (•)  And  they 
took  their  cattle,  and  their  goods,  which 
they  had  gotten  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  came  into  Egypt,  'Jacob,  and  all 
his  seed  with  him :  (7)  his  sons,  and  his 
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sons'  sons  with  him,  his  daughters,  and 
his  sons'  daughters,  and  aU  his  seed 
brought  he  with  him  iato  Egypt. 

(8)  And  ^these  are  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  which  came  into 
Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  sons:  'Beuben, 
Jacob's  firstborn.  (^)  And  the  sons  of 
Beuben;  Hanoch,  and  Phallu,  and 
Hezron,  and  Carmi.  ^^^  And  ^the  sons 
of  Simeon;  Jemuel,  and  Jamin,  and 
Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar,  and 
Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman. 
<^^>  And  the  sons  of  ''Levi ;  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari.  (^)  Aud  the  sons 
of  /Judah ;  Er,  and  Onan,  and  Shelah, 
and  Pharez,  and  Zarah:  but  Er  and 


eheba,  as  both  Abraham  and  Isaac  had  bnilt  altars 
there  for  Jehovah's  worship  (chap,  xxl  33,  xxyi.  25), 
and,  moreover,  it  lay  upon  the  route  from  Hebron  to 
Egypt. 

(8)  I  am  Gk>d,  the  Gk>d  of  thy  father.— 
Heb.,  I  am  ike  El,  the  Elohim  of  ihy  fatJier,  This  is 
the  last  revelation  given  to  Jacob,  nor  is  any  other 
supernatural  event  recorded  until  the  vision  of  the 
burning  bush  (Ezod.  iii.  4).  It  is  brief,  clear,  and 
decisive,  and  every  danse  is  weighty.  Jacob  is  to 
migrate  into  Egnrpt,  his  race  is  to  grow  there  into  a 
nation,  so  that  the  stay  there  would  be  long;  Gtod's 
presence  and  blessing  will  accompany  and  remain  with 
them,  and  finally  will  bring  them  back  to  the  promised 
land.  For  himself,  too,  there  is  the  promise  that 
Joseph  will  tend  his  sick  bed  and  be  with  him  at  his 
death. 

W  Joseph  shall  put  his  hand  upon  thine 
eyes. — ^Both  among  tine  Jews  and  Greeks  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  nearest  in  blood  to  dose  the  eyes  of  a 
deceased  relative.  The  promise  conveyed  the  assurance 
that  Jacob  would  die  peacefully,  surrounded  by  his 
friends.    For  the  fulfilment  see  chap.  1. 1. 

(6)  Their  goods.-— These  are  not  the  vessels  spoken 
of  contemptuously  by  Pharaoh  (chap.  xlv.  20),  but  their 
personal  property,  of  which  they  would  naturally  have 
much  which  they  would  not  be  willing  to  leave  behind. 
Abraham  had  brought  large  wealth  with  him  from 
Haran  (chap.  ziL  M,  some  of  which  may  have  even 
come  from  Ur-Ohasmm,  and  much  had  been  gathered 
since.  The  patriarchs  would  leave  their  household 
stuff  behind,  but  all  valuables,  and  the  records  of  their 
house,  and  their  tdldSth,  they  would  carefully  carry 
with  them. 

They  .  .  •  oame  into  Egypt.— For  a  full 
account  of  the  scene  depicted  on  the  tomb  of  Khnum- 
hotep  at  Beni-hassan,  and  which  at  one  time  was  iden- 
tifiea  ?rith  the  arrival  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  see  Tomk^, 
Times  of  Abraham,  110—114. 

(7)  His  daughters.- See  Note  on  chap.  izxviL 
35. 

Genealogical  Table  of  the  Isbaelitbs. 

(8)  These  are  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel  which  came  into  Egypt.— This  docu- 
ment, consisting  of  verses  8 — 27,  is  one  that  would  be 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Israelites,  when  taking 
possession  of  Canaan,  being  as  it  were  their  title-deed 
to  the  land.    Accordingly  we  find  that  it  is  drawn  up 


in  a  legal  manner,  representing  as  sons  some  who  were 
really  grandsons,  but  who  took  as  heads  of  famiUea 
the  pUce  usually  held  by  sons.  We  next  find  that  it 
represents  them  as  all  bom  in  Canaan,  not  in  a  natural 
sense,  but  as  the  rightful  heirs  of  the  country.  Techni- 
cally every  head  of  a  family  was  bom  in  Canaan,  and 
thus  the  danger  was  obviated  of  an  objection  to  the 
>ssession  of  this  rank  being  accorded  tL  one  bom  iu 
>t.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Pharez  (verse  12)  was  au 
it  when  taken  down  into  Egypt.  (See  chap,  xxxviii. 
29,  and  Excursus  on  Chronology  of  Jacob's  life.)  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  find  time  sufficient  for  his  birth  in 
the  interval  between  the  return  from  Padan.Aram,  and 
the  descent  into  Egypt ;  for  the  birth  of  his  two  sons, 
Hezron  and  Hamu^  there  is  no  space  whatsoever.  In 
verse  21  Benjamin  has  ten  sons  assigned  him,  but  ho 
was  at  most  about  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  went 
into  Egypt,  and  some  of  these  sons  are  expressly  said 
elsewhere  to  have  been  his  gprandsons.  Commentators 
have  indeed  endeavoured  to  show  that  Benjamin  might 
have  been  a  few  years  older,  but  they  do  this  by  upset- 
ting their  own  conclusions  previously  arrived  at ;  and 
there  is  no  process  which  so  legitmiately  produces 
scepticism  as  the  re-statement  by  commentators  of  the 
facts  so  marshalled  on  each  occasion  as  to  suit  the 
apparent  exi^ncies  of  the  jpassage  before  them,  but 
in  a  manner  nrreconcilable  with  previous  difficulties. 

The  genealogical  table  of  the  twelve  patriarchs  is 
thrice  g^ven  in  Holy  Scripture :  here,  in  Num.  xxvi., 
and  in  1  Chron.  i — ^viil.  See  also  Exod.  vL  14-^16, 
where  only  Beuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi  are  gfiven. 

(0)  Beuben  has  four  sons:  Hanoch,  Phallu,  Hezron, 
Carmi.    In  these  the  genealogies  aU  agree. 
(V>)  Simeon  has  six  sons,  namely 

Num.  xxvi.  12, 13.     1  Chron.  iv.  24. 
Jemuel,  Nemuel,  Nemusl, 

Jamin,  Jamin,  Jamin, 

Ohad,  (omitted)  ^mitted) 

Jachiiiy  Jachin,  Jarib, 

Zohar,  Zerah,  2Serah, 

Shaul.  Shaul.  Shaul. 

Jevrish  tradition  represents  Shaul  as  being  really  the 
son  of  Dinah  by  a  Canaanite  father,  Shechem,  but  as 
adopted  hj  Simeon  to  save  his  sister's  honour,  yet  with  a 
note  that  he  was  of  half  Canaanitish  blood. 

(U)  laBvi  has  three  sons:  Gershon,  Kohath,  and 
Merari. 

(^)  Judah  has  five  sons,  of  whom  Er  and  Onan  die 
prematurely.    The  names  of  the  other  three  are  Shelah, 
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of  the  laraeliUa. 


Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  And 
the  sons  of  Pharez  were  Hezron  and 
Hamul.  (^)  'And  the  sons  of  Issachar; 
Tola,  and  Phnvah,  and  Job,  and 
Shimron.  ^^^)  And  the  sons  of  Zebu- 
lun;  Sered,  and  Elon,  and  Jahleel. 
W  These  he  the  sons  of  Leah,  which 
she  bare  nnto  Jacob  in  Padan-aram, 
with  his  daughter  Dinah :  all  the  sonls 
of  his  sons  and  his  daughters  were  thirty 
and  three.  (^^^  And  &e  sons  of  Gad ; 
Ziphion,  and  Haggi,  Shtini,  and  Ezbon, 
En,  and  Arodi,  and  AreU.  ^^^  *And 
the  sons  of  Asher;  Jininah,  and  Ishnah, 
and  Isui,  and  Beriah,  and  Serah  their 
sister :  and  the  sons  of  Beriah ;  Heber, 
and  Malchiel.  (^>  These  are  the  sons  of 
Zilpah,  whom  Laban  gave  to  Leah  his 
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dai^hter,  and  these  she  bare  unto 
Jacob,  even  sixteen  souls.  ^^  The  sons 
of  Bachel  Jacob's  wife;  Joseph,  and 
Benjamin.  (^)  And  nnto  Josefm  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  were  bom  ManaBseh  and 
Ephraim,  'which  Asenath  the  daughter 
of  Poti-pherah  Spriest  of  On  bare  unto 
him.  ^^  ^And  the  sons  of  Benjamin 
were  Belah,  and  Becher,  and  Ashbel, 
Gera^  and  Naaman,  Ehi,  and  Bosh, 
Mum>im,  and  Huppim,  and  Ard. 
W  l^ese  are  the  sons  of  Bachel,  which 
were  bom  to  Jacob :  all  the  souls  were 
fourteen.  <!®>  And  the  sons  of  Dan ; 
Hushim.  ^)  And  the  sons  of  Naphtali; 
Jahzeel,  and  Guni,  and  Jezer,  and 
Shillem.  <^>  These  are  the  sons  of 
Bilhah,  which  Laban  gave  unto  Bachel 


Pharez,  and  Zarah  (spelt  correctly  Zerah  in  Num.  zzvi. 
20;  1  Chron.  ii.  4).  So  also  the  ri^ht  spelling  is 
Pherez,  and  not  Phaiez.  In  1  Chron.  iv.  1  J  ndah  has 
five  sons:  Pharez,  Hezron,  Carmi,  Hnr,  and  Shobal, 
and  Shelah  is  also  mentioned  there  in  verse  21,  bnt  see 
Note  there. 
i^)  Issaohar  has  f onr  sons : 

Num.  zxvi.  23,  24.     1  Chron.  vii.  1. 
Tola,  Tola,  Tola, 

Phuvah,  Tua,  Fuah^ 

Job,  Jaahiib,  Jctshuh, 

Shimron.  Shimron.  Shimrom. 

(14)  Zebulun  has  three  sons : 

Nnm.  xzvi.  26. 

Sered,  Sered, 

Elon,  Elon, 

Jahleel  Jahleel. 

No  ffonealogj  of  the  tribe  d  Zebulun  is  gfiven  in  the 
Book  of  Cm^onicles. 

(15)  All  the  BOulB .  • .  were  thirty  and  three.— 
That  is,  six  sons,  twenty.three  i^frandsons,  two  great, 
grandsons,  Dinah,  and  Jacob  himself.  The  other 
dauffhters  and  granddaughters  are  omitted. 

<i^)  Gad,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Zilpah,  has  seven 
sons: 

Nnm.  xrvi.  15 — ^17. 
Ziphion,  Zephan, 

Haggi,  Hag^, 

Shuni,  Shnm, 

Ezbon,  0»ni, 

Eri,  Eri, 

Arodi,  Arod, 

ArelL  Areli. 

In  1  ChroaT.  11 — ^15  only  the  reg^istration  of  the 
Gadites  is  gfiven  in  the  time  of  King  Jotluun. 
0^)  Asher  has  four  sons : 

Num.  zxvi.  44, 45.     1  Chron.  vii.  30. 
Jimnahy  Jimna,  Imnah, 

Ishuah,  (omitted)  Isnah, 

Isui,  Jernii,  Ishuai, 

Beriah.  Beriah.  Beriah. 

The  sister  is  OTerywhere  Serach,  though  called  Serah 
here,  and  Sarah  in  Numbers.  The  three  documents  all 
agree  in  the  names  of  Heber  and  Malchid,  sons  of  Beriah. 
(18)  Sixteen  sonlB.— That  is,  Qad  and  his  seven  sons, 
Asher  and  his  four  sons^  the  two  grandsons  and  Serach. 


(90)  Hanasseh  and  Ephraim.— In  these  names 
all  the  documents  agree. 
W  Benjamin  has  teasons : 

Num.zxvL3&-IO.  1  Chron. viL6L  lChTon.viiLl-^. 
Belah,         Bela,  Bela,  Bela, 

Becher,       (omitted)        Becher,      (omitted) 

Ashbel,       Ashbel,  Jediael.      Ashbel, 

Grera,  (omitted)  (gfiven  as  grandson) 

Naaman,     (given  as  grandson)  do. 

Ehi,  Ahiram,  Aharah,  Nohah, 

Ro^  ^omitted)  Bapha  (?) 

Muppim,     ahvpham,  (given  asgrandson) 

Huppim,     Bupham,  do. 

Ara,  (given  as  grandson)  do. 

Thus  in  Numbers  Benjamin  has  only  five  sons,  but 

Naaman  and  Ard  are  also  heads  of  families,  and  are 

described  as  sons  of  Bela.    In  Chronicles  Benjamin  is 

first  described  as  having  three  sons,  among    whom 

appears  Becher  with  numerous  descendants,  though 

omitted  elsewhere,  and  then  as  havine  five  sons,  one  of 

whom,  Nohah,  has  a  name  completely  aifPerent  from  any 

of  those  in  the  other  three  documents.    And  not  only 

is  Bela  described  as  the  father  of  Gera,  Naaman, 

Muppim  (called  Shephuphan),  Huppim  (caUed  Huram), 

and  Ard  (called  Addar) ;  but  also  of  Abihud,  Abishua, 

Ahoah,  and  another  Qera. 

W  All  the  souls  were  f  onrteen.-— Made  up  of 
Joseph  and  two  sons,  and  Beniamin  and  ten  sons. 

(23)  l>an  has  one  son,  Hushim,  called  Shuham  in 
Num.  xxvi.  42.  No  genealogy  of  this  tribe  is  gfiven  in 
Chronicles. 

(M)  Naphtali  has  four  sons: 

Nnm.  xxvi.  48,  49.    1  Ohron.  vii.  13. 
Jahzeel,  Jahzeel,  Jahziel, 

Guni,  Guni,  Guni, 

Jezer,  Jezer,  Jezer, 

Shillem.  Shillem.  ShaUtm. 

(85)  All  the  souls  were  sevens—Made  up  of  Dan 
and  one  son,  and  Naphtali  and  four  sons. 

Excepting  Benjamin,  the  other  f^enealogfies  do  not 
offer  any  g^at  dimculties ;  for  variations  in  the  spelling 
of  names  are  too  common  to  cause  surprise,  and  names 
would  be  omitted  whenever  in  later  tmies  the  family 
had  ceased  to  have  a  representative.  Thus,  probably, 
no  member  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  returned  irom  the 
Captivity  with  an  authenticated  genealogy,  and  therefore 
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his  daughter,  and  she  bare  these  unto 
Jacob :  all  the  souls  were  seven.  <^)''A11 
the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  which  came  out  of  his  ^  loins, 
besides  Jacob's  sons'  wives,  all  the  souls 
were  threescore  and  six ;  <^>  and  the 
sons  of  Joseph,  which  were  bom  him 
in  Egypt,  were  two  souls:  all  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which 
came  into  Egypt,  were  threescore  and 
ten. 

(^)  And  he  sent  Judah  before  him 
unto  Joseph,  to  direct  his  face  unto 
Groshen ;  and  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Qoshen.  <^)  And  Joseph  made  ready 
his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel 
his  father,  to  Groshen,  and  presented 
himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell  on  his 
nec^  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.     <^)  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph, 
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Now  let  me  die,  since  I  have  seen  thy 
face,  because  thou  art  yet  alive.  <^^)  And 
Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  and  unto 
his  father's  house,  I  will  go  up,  and 
shew  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him,  My 
brethren,  and  my  father's  house,  which 
were  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  are  come 
unto  me;  (^^and  the  men  are  shepherds, 
for  ^ their  trade  hath  been  to  feed  cattle; 
and  they  have  brought  their  flocks,  and 
their  herds,  and  all  that  they  have. 
(^>  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  shall  call  you,  and  shall  say. 
What  is  your  occupation?  ^**)  That  ye 
shall  say,  Thy  servants'  trade  hath  been 
about  cattle  from  our  youth  even  until 
now,  both  we,  and  also  our  fathers: 
that  ye  may  dwell  in  the  land  of 
Goshen;  for  every  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  unto  the  Egyptians. 


no  mention  of  them  is  made  in  the  book  of  Chronicles. 
The  utter  confosion  in  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  minous  war  narrated  in 
Judges  xz.,  zzi. ;  but  when  that  tribe  produced  a  king, 
the  utmost  care  would  be  taken  to  remedy,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  destruction  of  documents  caused  b^  that 
struggle;  and  thegenealoffy  in  1  Chron.  riiL  is  the 
royM  pedigree  of  ^mg  Sam. 

(26)  All  the  Bouls  were  fhreesoore  and  six.— 
This  total  is  obtained  by  omitting  Jacob,  Joseph,  and 
Joseph's  two  sons.  If  we  include  these,  the  whole 
number  becomes  threescore  and  ten,  as  in  yerse  27. 
In  the  LXX.  the  names  of  fire  grandsons  are  added 
to  Terse  20,  and  thus  the  total  is  made  seventy-five, 
as  quoted  by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  14. 

AsBivAL  OF  Jacob  in  Eotpt. 

(88)  ipo  direct  his  face  unto  Qoshen.— Joseph 
does  not  bring  his  brethren  into  the  narrow  and 
populous  Nile  Valley  which  formed  Egypt  proper, 
because  they  could  not  hare  maintainea  there  an 
isolated  mode  of  life.  But  this  was  indi^Mnsable  for 
them  iC  they  were  to  multiply  into  a  nation  fit  to  be 
the  guardians  and  depositones  of  a  growing  revelation, 
until  the  fulness  of  the  time  should  come,  when  the 
world  would  be  ready  to  receive  the  perfect  knowledge  of 
God's  will.  As  the  Egyptians  were  an  agricnltoral 
people,  and  hated  sheep  and  shepherds  (verse  34),  the 
Israelites  would  mn  no  danger  of  being  absorbed  by 
them  so  long  as  they  continued  to  devote  themselves 
to  their  old  pursuits.  As  Goshen  was  admirably  suited 
for  a  pastonl  life,  they  would  remain  there  as  distinct 
and  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind  as  they  had 
been  hi  Canaan. 

m  He  UML  on  his  neek.— Most  of  the  versions 
and  commentators  understand  this  of  Joseph  throwing 
himself  on  Jacob's  neck,  but  Maimonides  sa^  that  a 
son  would  not  take  so  great  a  liberty  with  his  fi^ther. 
The  Authorised  Version  seems  to  understand  it  of 
Jacob,  and  this  gives  the  best  and  most  natural  sense. 
The  preceding  words  literallv  are,  and  he  appeared 
u/nto  him:  that  is,  came  into  nis  presence;  whereupon 
Jacob  feU  on  his  neck,  and  wept  there  "again  and 
again." 
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(90)  Now  let  me  die.— Heb.,  I  would  die  this 
time  (chap.  ii.  23),  afier  I  have  seen  thy  fa^se,  Ac. 
Calmly  wul  Jacob  wait  for  death  now  that  the  g^reat 
longing  of  his  soul  has  been  satisfied. 

(S)  The  men  are  shepherds.— As  Joseph^s  object 
was  to  keep  his  brethren  isolated  in  Uoshen,  ho 
instructs  them  not  to  conceal  their  occupation,  because 
Phiuraoh  on  knowing  it  would  not  wish  them  to  dwell 
in  Egypt  itself. 

(84)  For  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination 
nnto  the  Egyptians.— This  is  probably  a  remark  of 
the  narrator,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments, 
which  generally  represent  shepherds  as  unshaven  and 
iU-dressed.  Necessarily  the  Egyptians  had  sheep  and 
catUe  (chap.  xlviL  16,  ly),  and  even  Pharaoh  had  nerds 
(chap,  zlvii.  6) ;  but  the  care  of  them  was  probably  left 
l^  the  peasantry  to  the  women  and  children,  while  tho 
men  .busied  themselves  with  the  cultivation  of  their 
fields.  We  need  not  go  far  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
this  didike.  The  wora  "abomination,"  first  of  all,, 
suggests  a  religious  gpround  of  difference ;  and  not  only 
dia  shepherds  probably  kill  animab  worshipped  in 
diffarent  Egyptian  districts,  but  thw  religion  generally 
was  diverse  from  that  of  the  fixed  population.  But 
next,  men  who  lead  a  settled  life  always  dislike 
wanderin|p  dans,  whose  cattie  are  too  likely  to  prey 
upon  their  enclosed  land  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  8),  ana 
wno,  moving  from  place  to  place,  are  usually  not  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  rights  of  property.  Such  nomades, 
too,  are  generally  lower  in  civilisation,  and  more  rude 
and  roa^  than  men  who  have  fixed  homes.  The 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Hyksoe  was  possibly 
subsequent  to  the  era  of  Joseph;  but  we  now  know 
from  Egyptian  sources  that  there  was  perpetual  war 
between  JSgypt  and  the  Hittites,  and  probably  raids 
were  often  made  upon  the  rich  fields  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  by  other  Semitic  tribes  dwelling  upon  its 
eastern  frontier;  and  as  all  these  were  regarded  as 
shepherds,  there  was  gpround  enough  for  the  dislike  of 
all  nomades  as  a  class,  even  though  the  Eg^tians  did 
not  disdain  to  have  oattie  themselves.  But  as  the  land 
in.  the  Nile  YaUey  was  arable,  the  cattie  kept  would 
only  be  such  as  were  useful  for  agriculture,  whereas 
they  formed  the  maia  wealth  of  the  Israelites. 
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CHAPTER  XLVn.— <i)  Then  Joseph 
came  and  told  Pharaoh,  and  said.  My 
father  and  my  brethren,  and  their 
flocks,  and  their  herds,  and  all  that 
they  have,  are  come  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan;  and,  behold,  they  are  in  the 
land  of  Ooshen.  (^)  And  he  took  some 
of  his  brethren,  even  five  men,  and 
presented  them  unto  Pharaoh.  (*>  And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  his  brethren,  What 
ie  your  occupation?  And  they  said  unto 
Phaiaoh,  Thy  servants  are  shepherds, 
both  we,  and  also  our  fiithers.  <^>  They 
said  moreover  unto  Pharaoh,  For  to 
sojourn  in  the  land  are  we  come;  for 
thy  servants  have  no  pasture  for  their 
flocks;  for  the  famine  is  sore  in  the 
land  of  Canaan:  now  therefore,  we 
pray  thee,  let  thy  servants  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Goshen. 

(^)  And  Pharaoh  spake  unto  Joseph, 
saying.  Thy  father  and  thy  brethren 
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are  come  unto  thee :  ^^^  the  land  of 
Egypt  is  before  thee;  in  the  best  of 
the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren 
to  dwell;  in  the  land  of  (roshen  let 
them  dwell :  and  if  thou  knowest  any 
men  of  activity  among  them,  then  make 
them  rulers  over  my  cattle. 

<^)  And  Joseph  broufi^ht  in  Jacob  his 
father,  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh: 
and  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  (^>And 
Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob,  ^How  old  art 
thou?  W  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
'The  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage 
are  an  hundred  and  thirty  vears:  few 
and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained 
unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
my  fieithers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrim- 
age. <^)  And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh, 
and  went  out  from  before  Pharaoh. 

(U)  And  Joseph  placed  his  father  and 
his  brethren,  and  gave  them  a  posses- 
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Joseph  Pbesbnts  his  Father  and  Bbsthbbh 

TO  Phabaoh. 

(1)  Behold,  they  are  in  the  land  of  Gk>Bhen.— 
Thongli  Joseph  had  all  along  wished  this  to  be  the 
dwellmg-plaoe  of  his  brethren,  yet  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  Fharaoh's  pemussion;  and  at  present  Joseph 
only  mentions  that  they  had  halted  there.  In  verse  4 
they  ask  for  the  necessary  consent. 

(2)  iSven  five  men.— As  the  number  "  five"  appears 
Bffain  and  wun  in  this  narrative  (chaps.  xliiL  ii,  xlv. 
22),  it  may  have  had  some  special  importance  among 
the  Egyptians,  like  the  nnmber  seven  among  the  Jews. 

(8)  Also  our  fathers.— Joseph  had  instructed  them 
to  add  tlus  (chap.  xlvi.  34),  because  occupations  were 
hereditary  among  the  Egyptians,  and  thus  Pharaoh 
would  conclude  that  in  their  case  also  no  change  was 
possible  in  their  mode  of  life. 

(4)  'Po  sojourn. — ^Joseph's  brethren  ask  for  per- 
mission only  for  a  temporary  stay.  Apparentiy,  too, 
in  spite  of  the  famine,  there  was  pasture  for  cattle  in 
Goshen.  They  had  been  able  hitherto  to  keep  them 
alive  even  in  Canaan ;  and  probably  the  Nile,  though 
it  did  not  oyerflow,  yet  on  reaching  the  delta  lost 
itself  in  swamps,  which  produced  a  great  qoantity  of 
the  marsh  grass  described  in  chap.  xli.  2.  We  find  in 
this  chapter  that  not  only  were  Pharaoh's  herds  iutact, 
but  also  those  of  the  people. 

(7)  Jacob  blessed  f  haraoh.— The  presentation 
of  Jacob  to  Pharaoh  seems  to  haye  been  a  much  more 
solemn  matter  than  that  of  Joseph's  brethren.  Pharaoh 
looks  upon  them  with  interest  as  the  brothers  of  his 
yiaer,  grants  their  request  for  leaye  to  dwell  in  G^hen, 
and  eyen  empowers  Joseph  to  make  the  ablest  of  them 
chief  herdsmen  oyer  the  royal  cattie.  But  Jacob  had 
attained  to  an  age  which  gaye  him  great  dienity :  for 
to  an  Egyptian  120  was  the  utmost  mnit  of  lougeyity. 
Jacob  was  now  130,  and  Pharaoh  treats  him  with  the 
greatest  honour,  and  twice  accepts  his  blessing.  More 
must  be  meant  by  this  than  tae  usual  salutation,  in 


which  each  one  presented  to  the  king  prayed  for  the 
prolongation  of  nis  life.  Pharaoh  probably  bowed 
before  Jacob  as  a  saintly  personage,  and  receiyed  a 
formal  benediction. 

W  My  pilgrimage. — ^Heb.,  mv  sojouminga;  and 
so  at  end  of  yerse.  The  idea  of  a  pilgrimage  is  a 
modem  one.  Eyen  in  1  Peter  ii.  11  "  pil^m  "  means 
in  the  Greek  a  stranger  who  has  settled  m  a  country 
of  which  he  is  not  a  natiye.  So,  too,  here  Jacob  was 
not  a  pilgrim,  for  he  was  no  trayeller  bound  for 
reHgious  motiyes  to  some  distant  shrine,  but  he  was  a 
sojourner,  because  Canaan  was  not  the  natiye  land  of 
his  race. 

Few  and  evil.— Eyil  certainly :  for  from  the  time 
when  he  deceiyed  his  father,  Jacob's  life  had  been  one 
of  great  anxiety  and  care,  in  addition  to  his  many 
sorrows.  If  he  had  gained  wealth  in  Haran,  it  had 
been  by  great  indust^  and  personal  toil,  aggpityated 
by  Laban's  injustice.  On  his  return,  there  was  the 
double  terror  of  Laban's  pursuit  behind  and  Esau's 
menacing  attitude  in  front.  He  had  then  long  lain  ill 
at  Succoth,  waiting  till  time  healed  his  sprained  hip. 
His  entry  into  the  promised  land  had  been  maae 
nuserable  by  his  daughter's  dishonour  and  the  fierce 
conduct  of  ms  sons.  And  when  his  home  was  in  sight, 
he  had  lost  his  beloyed  Rachel ;  and  finally,  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  a  distance  from  his  father,  because 
Esau  was  there  chief  and  paramount.  His  father  dies, 
and  Esau  goes  away;  but  the  ten  years  between  Isaac's 
death  and  the  descent  into  Egyjot  had  been  years  of 
mourning  for  Joseph's  loss.  All  these  troubles  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  made  his  days  eyil;  but  they 
were  few  only  in  comparison  with  those  of  his  father 
and  grandfamer.  In  Pharaoh's  eyes  Jacob  had  liyed 
beyond  the  usual  span  of  human  existence;  but  to 
himself  he  seemed  prematurely  old.  His  end  came 
after  seyenteen  years  of  peaceful  decay  spent  under 
Joseph's  loying  care. 

The  land  of  Bameses.— See  Note  on  chap.  xly. 
10.  Though  the  LXX.  take  '*land  of  Barneses"  as 
equiyalent  to  Groahen,  it  was  more  probably  some  special 
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■eion  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  best 
of  the  land,  in  the  land  of  Barneses,  as 
Pharaoh  had  oommanded.  (^)  And 
Joseph  nourished  his  father,  and  his 
brethren,  and  all  his  father's  household, 
-with  bread,  ^  ^according  to  their  fiunilies. 
(^^  And  there  was  no  bread  in  all  the 
land;  for  the  famine  was  veir  sore,  so 
that  the  land  of  Egypt  and  aU  the  land 
of  Canaan  &inted  dj  reason  of  the 
&,mine.  ^^^>  And  Joseph  gathered  up 
all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, for  the  com  which  they  bought : 
and  Joseph  brought  the  money  into 
Pharaoh's  houaa.  ^^^  And  when  money 
failed  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  all  the  Egyptians  came 
unto  Joseph,  and  said.  Give  us  bread : 
for  why  should  we  die  in  thy  presence  9 
for  the  money  faileth.  i^*)  And  Joseph 
fiaid,  Giy^  your  cattle ;  and  I  will  give 
you,  for  your  cattle,  if  money  fail. 
(17)  And    they    brought    their    cattle 
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unto  Joseph:  and  Joseph  gave  them 
bread  in  exchange  for  horses,  and  for 
the  flocks,  and  for  the  cattle  of  the 
herds,  and  for  the  asses :  and  he  'fed 
them  with  bread  for  all  their  cattle  for 
that  year. 

(18)  When  that  year  was  ended,  they 
came  unto  him  ike  second  year,  and 
said  unto  him.  We  will  not  hide  it  from 
my  lord,  how  that  our  money  is  spent ; 
my  lord  also  hath  our  herds  of  cattle ; 
there  is  not  ought  leffc  in  the  sight  of 
my  lord,  but  our  bodies,  and  our  lands : 
(W)  wherefore  shall  we  die  before  thine 
eyes,  both  we  and  our  land?  buy  us  and 
our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and  our  land 
will  be  servants  unto  Pharaoh:  and 
give  vs  seed,  that  we  may  liye,  and  not 
die,  that  tiie  land  be  not  desolate. 
(^)  And  Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  Pharaoh ;  for  the  Egyptians 
s(3d  eyery  man  his  field,  because  the 
&mine  preyailed  oyer  them:  so  the  land 
became  Pharaoh's.    ^^^  And  as  for  the 


disirict  of  it,  for,  as  we  bave  seen,  Goehen  was  a  terri. 
toiy  of  Tast  extent.  Baamses  (Exod.  L  11)  ia  the 
same  word,  though  the  MaBoritee  have  eiyen  it  diiferent 
Towels ;  bat  whether  snch  a  town  already  existed,  or 
whether  when  bnilt  it  took  its  name  from  the  district, 
we  cannot  teU.  If  there  were  such  a  place,  it  would 
at  this  period  be  a  poor  Tillage,  consistinfi^  of  a  few 
shepherds'  huts;  but  hmg  afterwards,  in  we  days  of 
'King  Barneses  II.,  ''it  was  the  centre  of  a  rich,  fertile, 
and  Deaatifol  bnd,  described  as  the  abode  of  happiness, 
where  all  alike,  rich  and  poor,  lived  in  peace  and 
plenty." — Oanon  Cook,  Excursue  on  EgypUan  Words, 
p.  487.  It  deserved  therefore  its  description  as  "  the  best 
of  the  land." 

(12)  Acoording  to  their  flanilies.—Heb.,  aceord- 
ing  to  the  "taf"  This,  as  we  have  seen  above,  means 
**  according  to  the  dan  or  bod^  of  dependants  possessed 
by  each  one."  Dan,  with  his  one  child,  would  have 
been  starved  to  death  if  the  allowance  for  himself  and 
bis  household  had  depended  upon  the  number  of  his 
*' little  ones,"  which  is  the  usual  translation  of  this 
word  in  the  Authorised  Version.    (See  margin.) 

Joseph's  Policy  ih  Eoypt. 

W  Give  yonp  cattle.— As  the  people  were  in 
want  of  food,  and  their  land  incapable  of  cultivation 
as  lon^  as  the  Nile  ceased  to  overflow,  this  was 
a  mercifol  arrangement,  by  which  the  owners  were 
delivered  from  a  burden,  and  also  a  portion  of  the 
cattle  saved  for  the  time  when  thev  would  be  needed 
again  for  agricultural  purposes.  As  the  charge  oi  so 
many  cattle  in  time  of  deiurth  would  be  a  very  serious 
matter  (1  Kings  xviiL  5,  6),  we  now  see  the  reason  why 
Pharaoh  wished  the  ablest  of  Joseph's  brethren  to  l>e 
employed  in  the  task ;  and  probably  while  there  was 
no  food  for  them  in  the  Nile  Yalley,  there  would  still 
be  grass  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  delta,  which  men 
used  to  move  about  with  cattle  would  be  able  to 
find. 
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(17)  Horses  .  •  .  flooks  .  .  .  herds  .  •  •  asses. 
— ^The  mention  of  horses  is  a  most  important  fact 
in  settling  the  much-debated  question  as  to  the  dynas^ 
under  wnich  Joseph  became  sovemor  of  Egypt. 
When  Abram  went  there,  horses  ao  not  seem  as  yet  to 
have  been  known  (see  Note  on  chap.  xiL  16),  but  oxen 
and  asses  were  common,  and  the  former  indigenous  in 
the  country  (Maspero,  Histoire  Ancienne,  pp.  11, 12). 
The  horse  was  introduced  b^  the  Hyksos,  according  to 
Lenormant,  Les  Prem.  CivihsoHons,  L,  306  ff.;  Ila\^in- 
son,  Egypt,  L,  74;  and  the  first  representation  of  one 
is  drawing  the  war-chariot  of  the  king  who  expelled 
them.  Thie  "  flocks  "  are  expressly  said  in  the  Hebrew 
to  be  sheqp.  This,  too,  is  important ;  for  while  goats 
were  indigenous  in  Egypt,  sheep  do  not  app|ear  in  the 
most  ancient  monuments,  though  they  were  introduced 
at  an  earlier  date  than  horses. 

(18)  The  second  year.— Not  the  second  jear  of 
the  famine,  but  the  year  following  that  in  which  they 
had  given  up  their  cattle. 

(20)  So  tne  land  beoame  Pharaoh's.— Joseph 
has  been  accused  of  reducing  a  free  people  to  slavery 
by  his  policy.  Undoubtedly  he  did  vastly  increase  the 
royal  power;  but  from  what  we  read  of  the  vassalage 
under  which  the  Egyptians  lived  to  a  multitude  of 
petty  sovereififus,  and  also  to  their  wives,  their  priests, 
and  their  emoalmers,  an  increase  in  the  power  of  the 
king,  so  as  to  make  it  predominant,  would  be  to  their 
advantage.  The  statement  made  here  that  the  land  in 
Egyptbelonged  entirely  to  the  kin^  is  confirmed  by 
Her^otus  and  other  Greek  authorities.  The  same  is 
the  case  in  India  at  this  day;  only,  instead  of  the  rent 
being  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce,  it  is  in  India  a  fixed 
anniuJ  sum,  which  is  settled  at  comparatively  distant 
intervals.  In  Bnrmah  the  agriculturists  hold  their 
land  directly  from  the  Crown. 

(21)  He  removed  them  to  cities.  —  Joseph's 
object  in  this  measure  was  most  merciful.  As  the 
com  was  stored  up  in  the  cities,  the  people  would  be 
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people,  he  remoyed  them  to  cities  from 
one  end  of  the  borders  of  Egypt  even 
to  the  other  end  thereof.  <®^  C&ily  the 
land  of  the  ^priests  bought  he  not;  for 
Ihe  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  them 
of  Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion 
which  Pharaoh  gave  them :  wherefore 
they  sold  not  their  lands. 

(S3)  Then  Joseph  said  nnto  the  people. 
Behold,  I  have  bought  you  this  day  and 
your  land  for  Pharaoh :  lo,  here  is  seed 
for  you,  and  ye  shall  sow  the  land, 
(a*)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
increase,  that  ye  shall  give  the  fifth 
pcurt  unto  Pharaoh,  and  four  parts  shall 
be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and 
for  your  food,  and  for  them  of  your 
households,  and  for  food  for  your  little 
ones.  <^>  And  they  said,  Thou  hast 
saved  our  lives:  let  us  find  grace  in  the 
sight  of  my  lord,  and  we  ^nll  be  Pha- 
raoh's servants.  ^^  And  Joseph  made 
it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt  unto 
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this  day,  tJuit  Pharaoh  should  have  the 
fifth  part;  except  the  land  of  the 
'priestis  only,  which  became  not 
^laraoh's. 

(27)  And  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  in  the  country  of  (roshen ;  and 
they  hEtd  possessions  therein,  and  grew, 
ana  multiplied  exceedingly.  (^)  And 
Jacob  lived  in  the  land  of  Egypt  seven- 
teen years :  so  'the  whole  age  of  Jacob 
was  an  hundred  forty  and  seven  years» 
^>  And  the  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel 
must  die:  and  he  called  1^  son  Joseph, 
and  said  unto  him,  K  now  I  have  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  'put,  I  pray  thee,, 
thy  hand  under  my  thiigh,  and  deal 
kindly  and  truly  with  me;  burv  me 
not,  I  pray  thee,  in  Egypt :  (*^>  but  I 
will  lie  witiii  my  &thers,  and  thou  shalt 
carry  me  out  of  Egypt,  and  bury  me 
in  their  burying-place.  And  he  said,  I 
will  do  as  thou  hfust  said.  ('^>  And  he 
said.  Swear  unto  me.     And  he  sware 


snre  of  nourishment  only  if  they  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  food.  As  a  consequence,  possibly, 
of  Joseph's  policy,  the  number  of  cities  in  the  Yalley 
of  the  Nile  became  so  enormous  that  Herodotus  oom- 

Sutes  them  at  20,000.  Thus  the  people  would  not 
well  at  any  distance  from  their  lanos,  while  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them  to  reside  actually  on  their  plots  of 
ground,  as  these  every  year  are  overflowed  by  the  Nile. 

(82)  The  priests  had  a  portion  assigned  to 
them  of  Pharaoh.— Herodotus  (ii.  37)  mentions 
that  it  was  still  the  custom  in  Egypt  for  the  priests  to 
have  a  daily  allowaace  of  cooked  food.  Yery  probdbly 
this  usage  oe^^  in  Joseph's  time ;  but  it  is  not  here 
ascribed  to  lum,  but  to  the  king  himself.  Being  thus 
supplied  with  food,  they  did  not  sell  their  lands ;  and 
with  this,  again,  the  Greek  accounts  tally,  ns  they  re- 
present the  king,  the  priests,  and  the  warriors  as  the 
only  landholders  in  Egypt.  The  last  dass,  howeyer, 
held  their  land  from  the  king. 

(23)  ifOy  here  is  seed  for  you.— As  Joseph  would 
gfive  them  seed  wherewith  to  sow  their  fields  only 
when  the  famine  was  nearly  over,  these  arrangements 
seem  to  have  been  completed  shortly  before  the  end 
of  the  seventh  year;  and  then,  with  seed  it  would  be 
necessary  also  to  supply  them  with  oxen  to  plough  the 
soil,  ana  swine  wherewith  to  trample  in  the  seed 
(Bawlinson,  Egypt,  L  76).  A  fifth  part  of  the  produce 
would  be  a  very  moderate  rent,  especially  as  there  were 
no  rates  or  taxes  to  be  paid.  Tne  whole  expenses  of 
the  State  had  to  be  defrayed  from  this  rent. 

(85)  Thou  hast  saved  our  lives.— The  people 
were  more  than  satisfied  with  Joseph's  regulations; 
and  if  he  had  made  them  dependent  upon  the  Pharaoh, 
apparently  he  had  broken  the  yoke  of  the  smaUer 
loras,  the  hereditary  princes  of  the  districts  into  whidi 
Egypt  was  parcellea  out;  and  they  were  more  likely 
to  be  well-treated  by  the  ruler  of  the  whole  land  than 
by  men  of  inferior  rank.  On  these  hereditary  princi- 
palities at  the  period  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  see 
Jiaspero,  Hist.  Ane.,  p.  121. 


ISBASL  IN  EOTPT. 

(»)  The  time  drew  nigh  that  Israel  must  die 
— For  seyenteen  years  Jacob  lived  in  l^rpt,  and  saw 
the  KTOwing  prosperity  of  his  race  under  the  fostering^ 
hand  c^  Joseph.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  Esypt,  on 
the  side  of  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  clans  of  nis  sons 
would  diuly  now  in  number  by  tiie  addition  of  Semitic 
immigrants,  by  whose  aid  they  would  maker  the  yast 
and  fertile  region  assigned  them,  and  which  had. 
preyiously^  had  but  a  scanty  population,  a  well-cultiyated 
and  thriyiog  land.  But  at  last  Jacob  feels  his  end 
approadung,  though  apparentiy  he  was  not  as  yet  in 
immediate  danger  of  death.  But  there  was  a  wish 
oyer  which  he  had  long  pondered;  and  ^lesiring  to 
haye  his  mind  set  at  rest,  he  sends  for  Josenh,  and 
makes  him  promise  that  he  will  bury  him  in  tne  caye 
at  Dl^hpelah.  We  find  him  asain  charging  all  his  sons 
to  erant  him  this  request  (diap.  xlix.  ^ — 32);  nor 
neea  we  seek  for  any  remote  reason  for  it.  Jacob's 
whole  nature  was  a  loying  one,  and  stron^y  influenced 
by  home  and  domestic  feelings ;  and  at  fiachpelah  his 
nearest  relatiyes  were  buried.  In  the  next  chapter  he 
dwells  upon  Rachel's  death,  and  his  burial  of  her  apart 
horn  the  rest  at  Epluath;  and  this  seems  to  haye 
increased  his  ffrief  at  ner  loss.  At  Machpelah,  Abraham, 
whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy,  his  beloyed  father  and 
mother,  and  LeaJi,  who  had  eyidenthr  at  last  won  his 
affections,  all  lay ;  and  there,  naturally,  he  too  wished 
to  lie  among  his  own. 

Put  •  •  •  thy  hand  under  my  thigh.— See 
Note  on  chap.  xxiy.  2. 

(81)  Israel  bowed  himself  upon  the  bed's 
head.— The  LXX.,  followed  by  the  Epistie  to  the 
Hebrews  (chap.  xi.  21)  and  the  Syriac,  i«ad,  *'  on  the 
top  of  his  stas."  The  word  in  we  Hebrew,  without 
yowels,  may  mean  either  bed  or  stt^,  and  as  we  hays 
mentioned  aboye  (chap.  xxii.  14^,  the  points  indicating 
the  yowels  were  addeain  later  times,  and  while  yaluable 
as  representing  a  yeiy  ancient  tradition,  are  neyerthe- 
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unto  him.    And 'Israel  bowed  himBelf 
upon  the  bed's  head. 

CHAPTEE  XLVin.— WAnditcame 
to  paas  after  these  things,  that  one  told 
Joseph,  Behold,  thj  father  is  sick :  and 
he  took  with  him  his  two  sons,  Manafiseh 
and  Ephraim.  ^')  And  one  told  Jacob, 
and  said.  Behold,  thy  son  Joseph  cometh 
unto  thee:  and  il&rael  strengthened 
himself,  and  sat  upon  the  bed. 

(^)  And  Jacob  said  unto  Joseph,  God 
Almighly  appeared  unto  me  at  *Lnz  in 
the  £ma  of  Canaan,  and  blessed  me, 
<^)  and  said  nnto  me.  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  and  I 
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will  make  of  thee  a  multitude  of  people; 
and  will  give  this  land  to  thy  seed  after 
thee  for  an  everlasting  possession. 
«^)  And  now  thy  'two  sons,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  which  were  bom  unto  thee  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  before  I  came  unto 
thee  into  Egypt,  a/re  mine ;  as  Beuben 
and  Simeon,  they  shall  be  mine.  ^^^  And 
thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest  after 
them,  shall  be  thine,  and  shall  be  called 
after  the  name  of  their  brethren  in  their 
inheritance.  ^>  And  as  for  me,  when  I 
came  from  Padan,  'Bachel  died  by  me 
in  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  way,  when 
yet  th&re  was  but  a  little  way  to  come 
untoEphrath :  and  I  buried  hertherein 


less  not  of  final  antliority.  The  rendering,  however,  of 
the  Anihorised  Yersion  is  the  moet  satisfactoir.  It 
was  scarcely  worth  mentioning  that  Jacob  bowed 
l)efore  Joeeph,  leaning  on  his  staif ;  bnt  the  picture  of 
the  affed  patriarch  leaning  back  upon  his  bed,  content 
jmd  happy  in  his  son's  promise,  and  giving  thanks  to 
Ckd  for  the  Pface  of  his  i^roaching  enc^  is  one  full 
<A  pathos  and  dignily. 

XLVin. 
The  Blbssino  of  Manassbh  and  Ephbaim,  and 

THS     BBCOOHITION     OF     THBM     BT     JACOB     AS 

Hbads  of  Tbibbs. 

U)  His  two  8on8«— We  have  already  seen  that  the 
purpose  of  the  genealoffy  giyen  in  chap.  zlvi.  was  not 
the  ennmeration  of  Jacob's  children  ana  grandchildren, 
hat  the  recognition  of  those  of  his  descendants  who 
were  to  hold  the  hifh  position  of  heads  of  "  families." 
In  Ws  chiq^ter  a  stm  more  important  matter  is  settled; 
ior  Jacob,  exercising  to  the  fall  his  rights  as  the  father 
«nd  head  of  the  Israelite  race,  and  moved  thereto  both 
hj  his  love  for  Bachd,  the  high  rank  of  Joseph,  and 
also  b^  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  bestows  npon  Joseph 
two  tnbes.  X^o  anthori^  less  than  that  of  Jacob 
woold  have  sofficed  for  this,  and  therefore  the  grant  is 
earefally  recorded,  and  holds  its  right  place  immediAtely 
hef  ore  the  solemn  blessing  given  by  the  dyin^  patriarcn 
to  his  sons.  The  occasion  of  Joseph's  visit  was  the 
sickness  of  his  father,  who  not  merely  felt  generally 
that  his  death  was  near,  as  in  chap.  zlviL  29,  bat  was 
now  soiEerin^  from  some  maladv;  and  Joseph  natarally 
took  with  him  his  two  sons,  that  thev  might  see  and 
be  blessed  by  tiieir  grandfather  before  nis  dei^ 

(2)  Strengthened  himself.— Jacob  thos  prepared 
himself,  not  merely  becanse  he  wished  to  receive 
Joseph  in  a  manner  soitable  to  his  rank,  bat  chiefly 
because  he  was  aboat  himself  to  perform  a  sacred  act^ 
nnder  the  inflnence  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Sat  upon  the  bed.— We  learn  that  he  left  his  bed, 
and  placed  himself  upon  it  in  a  sitting  postare,  from 
what  is  recorded  in  verse  12. 

(8)  Gkxl  Almighty.—Heb.,  M  Bhaddai.  The  act 
recorded  in  this  chapter  is  grounded  by  Jacob  apon 
the  promise  made  to  him  at  Bethel  on  his  retom  from 
Padan^iram ;  and  it  was  under  the  old  covenant  name 
by  which  God  had  revealed  Himself  to  Abram  (chap, 
zvii.  1)  that  he  was  there  made  the  heir  of  the 
Abrahamic  promises.    (See  Note  on  chap.  zzzv.  11.) 


Lub.— This  use  of  the  old  name  shows  how  very 
slowly  the  new  titles  of  places,  derived  from  incidents 
in  tlie  history  of  a  small  tribe,  took  the  place  of  their 
native  and  original  appellations.  In  a  similar  manner, 
in  the  recent  exploration  of  Palestine,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  high-sounding  titles  given  by  the  Seleucidaa 
and  Bomans  to  towns  there  have  never  been  adopted 
by  the  peasantry,  who  still  call  them  by  their  old  names. 

(4)  A  multitiide  of  people.— In  chap.  xnv.  11 
the  words  are  "  a  oongreg^on  (or  church)  A  nations; " 
here  "  a  congpregation  (same  word)  of  peoples."  (See 
Note  there.) 

(5)  As  Beuben  and  Stmeon,  they  shall  be 
mine.— That  is,  Ephraim  shall  be  regiuxled  as  my 
firstborn,  and  Manasseh  as  my  second  soil  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  case;  for  though  "Judah  prevailed 
above  his  bretiinm,  and  of  him  came  the  prince  (and  of 
him  the  Messiah),  yet  the  birthright  was  Joseph's" 

SI  Chron.  v.  2).  The  le^  right  of  the  firstborn  was  a 
Louble  share  of  the  father's  goods.  This  was  bestowed 
upon  Joseph  in  giving  him  ^o  tribes,  and  to  the  other 
sons  but  one.  It  was  in  a  spiritaal  sense,  and  with 
reference  to  the  promise  that  all  mankind  should  be 
blessed  in  Jacob's  seed,  that  the  birthright  was  Judah's. 
As  Joseph  was  the  son  of  the  chief  and  best-beloved 
wife,  he  had  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  birthriji^ht ;  but  in 
agreement  with  the  law  afterwards  specially  enacted 
(Dent.  zzi.  15—17),  Jacob  acknowledges  that  the  right 
bad  belonged  to  Beuben,  bat  exdudes  him  from  the 
possession  of  it  as  the  penalty  of  his  g^reat  and  terrible 
sin.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  next  passed  over,  becanse 
of  thttr  crueliy,  and  so  Judah  takes  Beuben's  place. 

(6)  Thy  issue,  which  thou  begettest  after 
them.— We  gather  from  chap.  L  23  that  Joseph 
probably  had  no  other  sons.  But  if  such  were  bom  to 
nim,  they  were  not  to  count  as  heads  of  tribes,  but  be 
regarded  as  i^e  children  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh, 
and  take  rank  only  as  heads  of  families. 

(7)  Bachel  died  by  me.— Heb.,  died  upon  me,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  "  died  in  my  arms."  The  mention  of 
Bachel  is  to  account  for  an  act  so  authoritative  as  the 
bestowal  of  the  double  portion  of  the  firstborn  npon 
Joseph.  Jacob  grounds  the  justification  of  his  act, 
not  upon  her  being  the  chief  wife,  but  upon  her 
untimely  death,  which  prevented  her  bearing  other 
sons,  iiven  now  Leah,  if  we  count  Levi,  had  six 
tribes,  each  handmaid  two,  and  Bachel  three. 

The  same  is  Beth-lehem. — ^A  note  added  sub- 
sequently, when  the  place  was  famous  as  the  birthplace 
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the  way  of  Ephrath;  the  same  is  Beth- 
lehem. 

<^)  And  Israel  beheld  Joseph's  sons, 
and  said,  Who  a/re  these?  ^^^  And 
Joseph  said  unto  his  father,  Thej  are 
mj  sons,  whom  God  hath  given  me  in 
tms  place.  And  he  said.  Bring  them,  I 
pray  thee,  unto  me,  and  I  will  bless  them. 
&®>  Now  the  eyes  of  Israel  were  ^  dim  for 
age,  80  that  he  could  not  see.  And  he 
brought  them  near  unto  him;  and  he 
kissed  them,  and  embraced  them. 
(^)  And  Israel  said  nnto  Joseph,  I  had 
not  thought  to  see  thy  face:  and,  lo, 
Gkxl  hath  shewed  me  also  thy  seed. 
^)  And  Joseph  brought  them  out  froni 
between  his  knees,  and  he  bowed  himself 
with  his  face  to  the  earth.  (^>  And 
Joseph  took  them  both,  Ephraim  in  his 
right  hand  toward  Israel's  left  hand, 
and  Manasseh  in  his  left  hand  toward 
Israel's  right  hand,  and  brought  them 
near  unto  him.  (^^)  And  Israel  stretched 
out  his  right  hand,  and  laid  it  upon 
Ephraim's  head,  who  was  the  younger, 
and  his  left  luuid  upon  Manassen's  head. 
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grniding  his  liands  wittingly;  for  Ma- 
nasseh  was  the  firstborn. 

i^)  And  "he  blessed  Joseph,  and  said,. 
God,  before  whom  my  fathers  Abraham 
and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed 
me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  ^^  the 
Angel  wnich  redeemed  me  from  all  eyil, 
bless  the  lads;  and  let  my  name  be 
named  on  them^  and  the  name  of  my 
fathers  Abraham  and  Isaac;  and  let 
them  ^grow  into  a  multitude  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth. 

(^7)  And  when  Joseph  saw  that  hi» 
father  laid  his  rieht  hand  upon  the  head 
of  Ephraim,  it  displeased  him :  and  he 
held  up  his  £a;ther's  hand,  to  remove  it 
fix>m  Ephraim's  head  unto  Manasseh's 
head.  (^)  And  Joseph  said  unto  his 
father,  Not  so,  my  father :  for  this  t» 
the  firstborn ;  put  thy  right  hand  upon 
his  head.  <^^)  And  his  father  refused^ 
and  said,  I  know  itj  my  son,  I  know  it  t 
he  also  shall  become  a  people,  and  he  also 
shall  be  neat:  but  truly  his  younger 
brother  shall  be  greater  than  he,  and 
his  seed  shall  become  a  'multitude  of 


of  David.  It  would  not  be  called  Betli-Ieheiii  nntil 
com  was  cultivated  there. 

(8)  Who  are  these  P— This  qaestion  is  asked  as 
the  solemn  turning  of  the  disoonrse  to  the  yonz^  men 
who  were  now  to  be  invested  with  the  patriarchs  rank. 
They  were  at  this  time  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years 
of  are. 

(12)  He  bowed  himself  .—The  Samaritan,  Syriac, 
and  LXX.  Versions  regard  the  Hebrew  verb  as  a 
contracted  plural^  and  many  modem  commentators 
adopt  this  view.  It  would  thus  be  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  who  stood  before  Jacob  with  faces  bent 
towards  the  ground.  The  pronoun,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  the  verb  being  singular,  and  the  sense  it 
gives  is  equally  satisfactory. 

a«)  Giuding  his  hands  wittingly.— The  LXX., 
Syriac,  and  Vnlg.  translate,  "  placing  Us  hands  cross- 
wise ; "  but  the  Tarj^nm  of  Oujcelos  favours  the  trans- 
lation of  our  version.  There  is  some  amount  of 
philological  support  for  the  rendering  of  the  tiiree 
chief  versions;  out  it  must  mainly  rest  upon  their 
own  authority,  which  is,  however,  very  great. 

(15, 16)  He  blessed  Joseph,  and  siud.— In  Jacob's 
blessinff  there  is  a  threefold  appellation  of  the  Deity, 
and  a  weefold  blessing  nven  to  Joseph's  sons.  God 
is,  first,  the  Elohim  before  whom  his  fatiiers  had 
walked.  Next,  He  is  the  Elohim  who,  as  a  shepherd, 
had  watched  over  Jacob  all  his  life  lonff.  But,  thirdly. 
He  is  that  Divine  Presence  which  had  been,  and  still 
was,  Jacob's  "  sroel,"  redeeming  and  rescuing  him  from 
all  evil.  The  blessing  is  first  general,  the  verb  "  bless" 
beinff  singular,  which,  following  the  threefold  repetition 
of  (£)d's  name  in  the  plural,  is  rightl]jr  used  by  liuther 
as  a  proof  of  a  Trini^  in  Umtv  in  the  uodhead. 
Secondly,  Ephraim  ana  Manasseh  are  to  bear  the 
names*  and  be  the  representatives  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
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and  Jacob.  Lastly,  they  are  to  grow  into  a  multitude 
with  exiaraordinary  rapidily,  the  word  used  signifying' 
that  they  were  to  increase  with  a  prolificness  as  great  a» 
that  of  fishes. 

The  word  "  ffoel "  is  here  used  for  the  first  time.  It 
subsequently  became  the  term  for  the  nearest  blood 
relative,  whose  duty  it  was  to  avenge  a  murder;  but 
it  is  here  used  in  its  wider  sense  of  a  Saviour  and  a 
Deliverer.  (Oomp.  Exod.  vi.  6;  Isa.  Hz.  20,  &/&.)  The 
angel  who  wrestled  with  Jacob  cannot  accurately  be 
described  as  having  appeared  to  him  in  the  character 
of  a  deliverer  (chap,  xxxii.  24 — 90).  He  appeared  as 
an  adversary;  and  Jacob  learned  in  the  struggle,  by 
overcoming  him,  that  he  had  power  with  God  and 
man,  and  would  prevail  over  aU  the  difficulties  and 
foes  that  still  stood  in  his  way.    Moreover,  the  verb  is 

5 resent,  "  the  angel  that  redeemeth  me  from  all  evil." 
acob  reeognisea  a  Divine  Presence  which  constantly 
guarded  him,  and  which  was  ever  his  Redeemer  and 
Saviour. 

(p)  His  younger  brother  shall  be  greater.^ 
In  the  final  numbering  of  the  tribes  on  the  plains  of 
Moab,  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  52,700  souls,  and 
that  of  Ephraim  only  32,500  (Num.  xxri.  34,  37). 
It  was  the  division  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  into 
two  portions  which  made  it  politically  insignificant, 
while  Ephraim  obtained  a  commanding  position  in 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  as  Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite, 
it  naturally  held  the  rank  of  foremost  trioe  during- 
his  days,  and  claimed  it  always  afterwards.  For 
Joshua,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  must  have  held  a 
position  simUar  to  that  of  General  Washineton  after  the 
mdependence  of  the  United  States  had  Been  secured, 
and  all  Israel  would  regard  him  as  their  ruler  and  chief » 
The  influence  aJso  of  the  tribe  would  be  strengthened 
hj  the  ark  being  placed  in  one  of  its  towns. 
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nations.  ^^)  And  he  blessed  them  that 
day,  saying,  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless, 
saying,  Gkxl  make  thee  as  Ephraim  and 
as  Manasseh:  and  he  set  Epluraim  before 
Manasseh.  <^)And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  Behold,  I  die :  but  God  shall  be 
with  you,  and  bring  you  again  unto  the 
land  of  your  fathers,  w  Moreover  I 
hare  given  to  thee  one  portion  above  thy 
brethren,  which  I  took  out  of  the  hand  of 


the  Amorite  with  my  sword  and  with  my 
bow. 

CHAPTER  XLIX.  — (1)  And  Jacob 
called  unto  his  sons,  and  said, 

Grather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may 
tell  you  mai  whidb  sluiJl  befall  you  in 
the  last  days.  (^)  Gather  yourselves 
t(^ther,and  hear, ye  sons  of  Jacob;  and 
hearken  unto  Israel  your  father. 


(90)  In  thee  shall  Israel  bless.— In  conformity 
with  these  words,  the  Israelites  to  this  day  nse  Jacob's 
formnla  in  blessing  their  children. 

(82)  One  portion. — ^Heb.,  one  Sheehem.  In  fayonr 
of  this  being  the  town  of  Shechem  is  the  fact  that 
it  did  belong  to  Jacob  (chap,  zzxrii.  12,  where  see 
Note);  alw>  ihat  Joseph's  embalmed  body  was  de- 
posited there  (see  Josh.  xziv.  32,  where  the  land 
18  said  to  have  been  bought  for  a  hundred  kesitas) ; 
and,  lastly,  the  testimony  of  John  iv.  5,  where  a 
Micel  of  ^nnd  at  Sychar,  dose  to  Shechem,  is 
mentified  with  the  ffromid  given  by  Jacob  to  Joseph. 
On  the  other  hana,  one  aheehem  is  an  nnnatoral 
way  of  describing  a  town.  Shechem  also  means,  as 
we  haye  seen  (chap.  zii.  6),  the  shotUder,  and  Abul- 
walid,  in  his  ijezicon,  quoting  this  place,  says  that 
both  the  Hebrews  and  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  any 
elevated  strip  of  ground.  This  is  confirmed  by  Num. 
pziy.  11,  Ac.,  thouffh  the  word  actually  used,  ehatef. 
Is  different.  Probaoly,  therefore,  there  was  a  play 
upon  words  in  calling  fids  plot  of  hill-ground  Shechem, 
and  not  chatef,  but  jnade  witii  the  intention  of  show- 
ing that  the  town  of  Shechem  was  the  portion  reaUy 
nullified.  But  what  is  meant  by  "  Jacob  naving  taken 
it  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Amorite  by  his  sword  and  his 
bow"  P  Shechem  was  strictly  a  town  of  the  Hivites,  but 
as  they  were  but  a  feeble  tnbe,  the  term  Amorite  may  be 
used  to  give  greater  fflory  to  the  eiploit.  In  chap^  xv.  16, 
the  Amorites,  literally  mouniaineers,  are  described  as 
owners  of  the  whole  country,  and  probably  it  was  a 
term  loosely  applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
uplands,  though  occasionally  used  wilh  a  more  definite 
meaning  (chap.  zv.  21).  Aa  Jacob  so  strongly  con- 
demns the  conduct  of  Simeon  and  Levi  (clttp.  zlix. 
5—7),  he  can  scarcely  refer  to  their  exploit,  and 
therefore  commentators  generally  suppose  that  he  lued 
the  words  prophetically,  meanmg,  "  which  my  de- 
scendants wul,  centuries  hence,  conquer  for  themflelves 
with  their  swords  and  bows."  But  this  is  to  take 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  in  a  non-natural  sense. 
Jacob  was  the  owner  of  a  strip  of  this  ''Moulder- 
land"  in  a  way  in  which  he  was  not  the  owner  of 
any  other  portion  of  land  in  Gaoaan,  except  the  cave 
of  Machpelah;  and  wa  find  him  sending  &b  cattle  to 
pasture  there  when  be  waa  himself  dwdling  far  away 
(chap,  xzzvii.  12).  And  it  is  onite  possible  that,  after 
the  mhuman  treatment  of  the  Mivites  at  Shechem,  the 
Amorites  did  gather  themselves  together  to  avenge  the 
wrong,  but  were  deterred  by  the  threatening  position 
taken  up  by  Jacob,  or  even  repulsed  in  an  attack.  The 
latter  supposition  would  best  harmonise  with  the  fact  that 
"  a  migh^  terror  fell  upon  all  the  cities  round  about " 
(chan.  XXXV.  5),  and  also  with  the  exultant  spirit  in 
whicn  Jacob,  a  pre-eminently  peaceful  ana  timid 
man,  here  alludes  to  the  one  military  exploit  of  his 
life. 


The  Blessiko  of  the  Twelve  Tribes. 

(1)  That  whioh  shall  befall  yon.— This  dving 
song  of  Jacob  has  been  regarded  alike  bv  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians.  as  a  prophetic  hymn  spoken  b^  the  patriarch 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^y  many 
modem  commentators,  however,  it  nas  been  placed 
in  David's  time,  and  even  ascribed  to  Nathan,  partly 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  spirited  to  have  been 
the  composition  of  one  lying  in  the  last  decrepitude 
of  old  age,  but  chiefly  because,  in  the  descrintion  given 
of  Judan,  it  is  sunjposed  to  refer  to  the  elevation  of 
David  to  the  roval  dignity.  But  if  it  was  thus  written 
by  a  member  of  David's  court,  we  should  reasonably  ex- 
pect an  exact  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things  in  David's 
time.  For  this,  in  fact,  is  the  argument  upon  which  these 
critics  depend,  that  the  intemu  evidence  shows  that  it 
belongs  to  David's  reign.  Now,  so  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  not  only  is  the  whole  exceedingly 

general,  contajning  scarcely  more  than  faint  and  dim 
opes  and  anticipations,  but,  except  in  the  matter  of 
Jndi^'s  pre-eminence,  there  is  no  Imowledge  whatsoever 
of  the  arrangements  of  David's  time.  Thus,  for  instance, 
there  is  no  word  about  Levi's  j^riestly  functioiis,  and. 
his  dispersion  in  Israel  is  described  as  a  punishment, 
and  put  upon  exacUy  the  same  level  as  that  of  Simeon. 
It  is  said  m  answer  that  it  was  David  who  established 
the  priestiiood,  and  set  the  Levites  apart  for  their 
duties.  If  so,  this  was  the  very  reason  why  Nathan, 
a  seer  of  his  court,  should  have  put  into  Jacob's  mouth, 
some  allusion  to  so  important  an  event,  in  order 
to  justify  so  strong  a  proceeding  as  the  depriving  of 
a  tnbe  of  its  lands  and  political  importance,  the  seizure- 
of  towns  in  every  other  tribe  for  the  abode  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  bestowal  upon  them  of  priestly  functions. 
If  however  David,  by  an  act  of  despotic  newer,  was  able 
to  effect  so  violent  a  subversion  of  all  tribal  rights,  it  i» 
strange  that  no  reference  is  ever  made  to  it :  and,  more- 
over, Doth  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Books  of  Joshua 
(chaps,  iii.  3;  viii.  33,  Ac.),  of  Judges  (chap.  xrii.  9 — 13), 
and  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ii.  13,  27,  28;  vi.  15,  &c) 
must  be  of  a  date  so  modem  as  for  all  remembrance 
of  David's  act  to  have  passed  away,  and  for  the 
national  traditions  to  have  created  for  themselves  a 
setting  modelled  upon  a  state  of  things  that  never 
existea,  and  which  was  contradictory  to  the  most 
glorious  age  of  the  nation's  history.  But  national 
traditions  precede  the  historical  period  of  a  people's 
annals,  and  from  the  time  -  of  David  careful  records 
of  all  events  in  Judah  and  Israel  were  kept,  and 
the  history  of  Judah  and  Israel  was  one  of  the  duef 
subjects  of  instruction  given  to  the  youth  of  the  oation 
in  the  prophetio  schods.  But  let  us  take  another 
instance.  At  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan, 
it  was  Asher  and  not  2jebulun  to  which  the  sea-coast. 
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^>  Beuben,  thon  curt  mj  firstborn,  m j 
might,  and  the  beginning  of  mj  strength, 
the  excellency  of  di^tj,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  power:  w  unstable  as  water, 
^thon  shalt  not  excel;  becanse  thon 
'  wentest  up  to  thj  father's  bed;  then  de- 
filedstthoui^:  '  he  went  np  to  m J  conch. 

C^)  Simeon  and  Levi  are  brethren ;  'in- 
struments of  cruelty  are  in  their  habita- 
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tions.  ^^  0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into 
their  secret ;  unto  their  assembly,  mine 
honour,  be  not  thou  united :  for  in  their 
anser  ilxey  slew  aman,  and  in  their  self- 
wifl  they  ^digged  down  a  wall.  <^Cursed 
be  their  anger,  for  U  was  fierce;  and 
their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel:  I  will 
divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them 
in  Israel. 


npon  the  norih  fell  by  lot;  sonth  of  Aeher  was  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  soath  of  this  was  Dan. 
(Comp.  Judges  y.  17.)  Zebulnn  was  an  inland  tribes 
and  aid  not  "dwell  at  the  haven  of  the  sea."  It  is 
nnneoessaiy  to  oontinne  this  examination,  bat  generaUy 
we  may  affirm  that  the  sole  arg^oment  for  Jaoob^ 
blessing  having  been  written  in  historic  times  is 
the  position  given  to  Judi^.  Eyerythinff  besides 
negaiiyes  this  view;  and  we  may  reasonabfy  ascribe 
the  high  rank  of  Jndah  to  the  fact  that  after  the 
Betting  aside  of  Reuben^  Simeon  and  Levi,  he  became 
the  firstborn. 

In  the  last  days.— Heb.,  m  the  after  part  of 
days.  The  phrase  is  often  opposed  to  **  the  beginning 
of  days,"  and  is  constantly  nsed  of  the  times  of  tne 
MessiAh.  Here  these  "aner  days"  apparently  com- 
menoe  with  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  bat  look  onward 
to  the  advent  of  Christ. 

(8)  The  beginning  of  my  strength.— In  chap, 
xxxv.  18,  the  word  oni  means  '*  my  sorrow,"  and  it  is  so 
translated  here  by  the  Yalg.,  Aq^oila,  and  Symmachns. 
But  in  this  verse  Jacob  mappufies  the  nrerogatives 
of  the  firstborn,  and  oar  version  is  nndooDtedly  right 
in  deriving  oni  from  a  diiferent  and  not  uncommon 
word  siffnifying  strength.  It  occurs  in  Deut.  xxL  17; 
Job  zl.  16 ;  Pss.  Izxviu.  51,  cv.  96,  Sec, 

The  ezoellenoy  •  •  • — We  must  here  supply, 
''And  therefore  to  thee  as  the  firstborn  belonged,'' 
first,  the  exceUeney  of  dimity,  that  is,  the  priesthood ; 
and  secondly,  the  exeeltency  of  power,  that  is,  the 
kingly  office.  As  a  matter  of  mstory  no  kinff,  judge, 
or  prophet  is  recorded  as  having  sprung  from  uie 
tribe  of  Beuben. 

^  1^)  Unstable.—This  translation  is  shown  to  be 
ri|^ht  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Judges  ix.  4 ;  Zeph. 
iii.  4,  in  both  which  places  it  is  translated  light.  Out 
of  this  sense  of  lightness  and  frivolity  naturally  arose 
the  meaning  whidi  the  word  has  in  Syriac  of  wan. 
tonness.  In  Arabic  it  means  boastful,  another  side 
of  feebleness.  With  this  sense  the  comparison  with 
water  well  a^prees ;  for  it  is  its  nature  to  seek  a  dull 
level,  and  while  yielding  to  eyery  impression  to  retain 
none.  The  other  meanm^  given  to  it  by  many  able 
critics  18  "boiling  over  like  water."  a  description  of 
the  unrestrained  violence  of  Beuben  s  passions. 

Thou  Shalt  not  ezceL— That  is,  thou  shalt  not 
have  that  excellency  which  was  thine  by  right  of  birth. 

(5)  Simeon  and  Iievi  are  brethren.— That  is, 
they  are  alike  in  character  and  disposition.  Despis- 
ing the  feeble  Beuben,  they  seem  to  haye  been  close 
fnends  and  allies,  and  probably  tried  to  exercise  a 
tyrannical  authority  oyer  tneir  younger  brethren,  Judah 
being  the  only  one  near  them  in  age. 

Their  habitations.— This  trfmalation  is  univer- 
sally abandoned,  but  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.  The  most  pro. 
baUe  explanation  is  msi  given  by  Jerome  and  BaiBhi, 
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who  render  it  swords.  Apparently  it  is  the  Ghreek 
word  mai^Miera,  a  knife ;  and  as  neither  the  Hebrews 
nor  the  Canaanites  were  metallumsts,  such  articles 
were  imported  by  merchants  from  l^nia.  Long  before 
the  days  of  Jacob,  caravans  of  traders  traversed 
the  whole  country,  and  the  goods  which  they  brought 
would  carry  with  them  their  own  foreign  names.  The 
sentence,  therefore,  should  be  tranaJatML,  "  weapons  of 
violence  are  their  knives."  The  other  meaning  ffiven 
by  some  competent  critics,  namely,  compacts,  u  the 
word  could  be  formed  at  all  from  the  sufiposed  root, 
would  mean  marriage  contracts,  and  this  gives  no 
intelligible  sense. 

ifi)  Their  secret.— The  word  sod  used  here  is 
literally  the  little  carpet,  or  cushion,  npon  which  an 
Oriental  sits.  Consequently,  for  two  persons  to  sit 
upon  the  same  carpet  marks  a  high  degree  of  friend* 
ship  and  familiarity.  It  would  thernore  Be  more 
exactly  translated  autance,  or  intim4xcy. 

Unto  their  assembly,  mine  honour,  be  not 
thou  iinited.~For  assembly  (Heb.  congregation),  see 
chaps,  xxviii.  3,  xxxv.  11.  It  means  here  &eir  union, 
or  confederacy.  In  the  first  clause  Jacob  bids  his 
soul,  his  true  self,  not  to  enter  their  alHanoe;  here, 
after  the  manner  of  the  parallelism  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
he  intensifies  the  meaning.  For  by  mine  honowr,  he 
signifies  all  that  save  him  diflputy  and  worth  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man.  Ana  this  nobleness  would 
be  degraded  and  lost  hj  union  with  men  banded  to- 
gether for  evil. 

In  their  self-will  they  digged  down  a  walL 
—  Self-will  is  worse  than  anger,  and  signifies  that 
arrogant  temper  which  leads  on  to  wanton  cruelty. 
The  last  words  mean,  fhey  houghed  an  ox.  The  Yulg. 
and  Syriac  took  it  as  our  version  does,  and  understood 
it  of  makinff  a  breach  in  ihe  walls  of  Shechem;  but 
they  had  a  different  reading,  shwr,  whereas  the  word 
in  the  Hebrew  is  shor,  an  ox,  and  it  is  so  rendered  by 
the^  LXY.  The  ox  was  in  old  times  the  symbol  of 
majesty,  and  thus  buUs  are  put  for  princes  in  Fas. 
xxii.  12,  Ixviii.  90.  Thus,  then,  the  meaning  is, "  In 
their  anger  at  the  wrong  done  to  their  sister  they 
slew  Hwior,  prince  of  bhechem,  with  his  people; 
and  from  wanton  cruelty,  without  any  lust  cause  for 
indignation,  they  hamstrung  the  noblest  of  their 
bretnren,  not  ki&ing  Joseph  outright,  but  disabling 
him  by  selling  him  into  slavery,  tlukt  he  might  there 
perish." 

(^  Cursed  .  •  . — Jacob  cbndemns  Simeon  and  Levi, 
not  because  they  were  angry,  but  because  they  yented 
their  anger  in  a  perfidious  and  violent  manner.  The 
next  sentence  HteraUy  is.  And  their  rage,  for  it  was 
hard.  The  indiffnation  at  Joseph's  dreams,  told  them 
by  him  innocenuy,  led  them  to  an  act  harsh  and  in- 
human (see  chap.  xlii.  21). 

I  will  divide  them  •  .  .-— Tliis  prediction  was 
equally  fulfilled  in  the  fact  that  neither  of  the     " 
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<^)  Jadah,thoaaH&6whom  thj  brethren 
shall  praise:  thj  hand  shaU  be  in  the 
neck  of  thine  enemies ;  thy  father's 
children  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 
<^)  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp :  from  the 
prey,  mj  son,  thoa  art  gone  up :   he 


stooped  down,  he  coached  as  a  lion,  and 
as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  ronse  him  npP 
^^^  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Jndali,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  until  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him 
shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  be. 


of  Simeon  and  Levi  possessed  any  political  importance 
in  Israel.  The  brothers  had  banded  together  to  op- 
Toness  their  kindred ;  their  descendants  were  powerless. 
Bnt  in  ererj  other  respect  the  fulfilment  was  utterly 
diyerse.  In  the  wilderness  the  Simeonites  dwindled 
from^59,300  to  22,200  men  (Num.  i.  28,  xxri.  14);  and 
i^ter  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  were  so  feeble  as  to 
haye  only  fif  te^  towns  assigned  them,  scattered  about 
in  the  territoiy  of  Judah.  And  there  they  melted  away, 
beinff  either  absorbed  into  the  tribe  amon^  whom  they 
dwelt,  or  withdrawing  to  wander  as  nomads  m  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran.  In  LieYi's  case  the  curse  was  changed 
into  a  blessing  by  the  faithfulness  of  the  tribe  upon  a 
very  trying  occasion  (Exod.  xoii.  26—28) ;  and  we  leam 
from  it  the  gpreat  kflson  that  the  Diyine  rewards  and 
punishments,  eyen  when  specified  in  prophecy,  are 
neyertheless  conditional  upon  human  conauet.  Of 
this  diyersity  of  fulfilment  there  is  not  the  sHehtart 
indication  in  Jacob's  blessing,  while  in  that  of  Moses 
the  lot  of  Levi  is  described  in  t&rmB  of  the  hij^heet  praise, 
and  that  of  Simeon  is  passed  oyer  in  inglorious  silence. 

(8)  Judah,  ihou  art  he  whom  ihy  brethren 
shall  praise. — Judah  had  reeeiyed  his  name,  Praise, 
because  at  his  birth  Leah  had  praised  Jehoyah  (chap. 
XTJT.  35).  It  is  now  to  haye  another  justification  m 
the  noble  history  of  his  race,  which,  taking  the  fore- 
most place  by  reason  of  the  disqualification  of  Reuben, 
Simeon,  and  Leyi,  finally  was  destined  to  win  freedom 
and  empire  for  IsneL  We  haye  seen  that  **  the  excel- 
lency of  power  **  ought  to  haye  belonged  to  Reuben ;  it 
now  faUs  to  Judah's  lot,  is  to  be  attained  by  exploits 
that  shall  deserye  the  pndse  of  all  the  tribes,  and  is 
to  be  exercised  oyer  not  only  the  descendants  of  Leah, 
but  all  Jacob's  children. 

(9)  Judah  is  a  lion's  whelp.—We  haye  seen 
that  the  sons  of  Jacob  had  each  Mb  signet,  and  that 
Judah's  was  so  large  as  to  be  worn  by  him  attached 
to  a  cord  fastened  round  his  neck  (chap,  xxxyiii.  18). 
Probably  bis  emblem  was  a  lion;  that  of  Zebulun  a 
ship ;  that  of  Issachar  an  ass ;  that  of  Dan  an  adder, 
and  so  on.  Using  then  his  self-chosen  emblem,  Jacob 
compares  him,  first,  to  a  "  lion's  whelp,"  full  of  actiyity 
and  enterprise,  and  which,  after  f eastmg  upon  its  prey, 
goes  tip  to  its  mountain  lair,  calm  and  fearless  in  the 
consciousness  ol  its  strength.  But  as  Judah  is  a 
young  lion  in  his  actiyity  and  fearlessness,  so  is  he 
'*  a  lion  "  full-grown  and  majestic  in  his  repose,  which 
Jacob's  words  literally  describe.  For  the  "  stooping 
down"  Ib  the  bending  of  the  limbs  together  before 
the  lion  eouehes,  that  is,  lies  down  in  his  den. 

As  an  old  Uon. — ^Heb.,  as  a  lioness,  the  female 
being  said  to  be  more  fierce  than  the  male,  and  to 
resent  more  angp^y  any  disturbance  of  its  rest. 

(10)  The  soeptre  shall  not  depart  fSrom 
Judah. — ^Heb.,  a  scepire.  The  staflP,  adorned  with 
earrings,  and  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  soon 
became  the  emblem  of  authority  (see  Note  on  chap, 
xxxyiii.  18).  It  probably  indicates  here  tribal  rather 
than  royal  rank,  and  means  that  Judah  would  con. 
tinue,  until  the  time  indicated,  to  be  a  self -goyemed 
and  legaUy-constitnted  tribe. 


Nor  a  lawgiver  from,  between  his  feet. — 
Most  modem  critics  translate  ruler^s  staff,  but  ''law- 
giyer  "  has  the  support  of  all  the  ancient  yersions,  the 
Ta^gums  paraphrasmg  it  by  scribe,  and  the  Syriae  in 
a  similar  way  by  eaDpoundef' — i.e.,  of  the  law.  Buler's 
staff  has  the  pualielism  in  its  fayour,  but  the  ancient 
yersions  must  not  be  lightly  disrMfarded,  and,  besides, 
eyerjrwhere  else  the  word  means  bw-gfiyer  (see  Deut. 
xxxiii.  21;  Judges  y.  14;  Isa.  xxxiii.  22).  "From 
between  Ms  feet"  means,  "from  among  ms  descend- 
ants." The  Targum  of  Onkelos  renders,  "from  his 
children's  children." 

Until  Shiloh  oome.— Many  modem  critics  trans- 
late, "  until  he  come  to  Shiloh,"  but  this  is  to  be  re- 
jected, first,  as  beong  contrary  to  all  the  ancient  yersions; 
and,  secondly,  as  turning  sense  into  nonsense.  The 
town  of  Shiloh  was  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  we 
know  of  no  way  in  which  Judah  eyer  went  thither. 
The  ark  was  for  a  time  at  Shiloh,  but  the  place  lost 
all  importance  and  sank  into  utter  obscurity  after 
its  destruction  by  the  Philistines,  long  before  Judah 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  commonweuth  of  IsraeL 

Shiloh.— Tto«  are  seyeral  interpretations  of  this 
word,  depending  upon  different  ways  of  spelling  it. 
first,  Jerome,  m  the  Vulg.,  translates  it,  "He  who 
shall  be  sent."  He  read,  therefore,  Bhalu^eh,  which 
differs  from  the  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text  by  omitting 
the  vod,  and  putting  tiie  guttural  n  for  h  (Heb.,  n)  as 
the  final  letter.  "We  haye,  secondly,  Shiloh,  the  read- 
ing of  the  present  Hebrew  text.  This  would  mean, 
Peaeeful,  or  Peace^mdker,  and  agrees  with  the  title 
nyen  to  the  Messiah  by  Isaiah  (chap.  ix.  6).  But, 
^irdly,  all  the  yersions  excepting  the  Yulg.  read 
Shelok.  Thus,  the  LXX.  has,  **  Be  for  whom  it  is 
laid  up"  (or,  accorcUng  to  other  MSS.,  "the  things 
laid  up  for  him.").  With  the  former  reading,  Aquua 
and  Symmachus  agree;  with  the  latter,  Theodotion, 
Epiphanius,  and  others,  showing  that  Sheloh  was 
the  reading  in  the  centuries  immediately  after  the 
Natirity  of  our  Lord.  The  Samaritan  transcript  of 
the  Hebrew  text  into  Samaritan  letters  reads  Sheloh, 
and  the  translation  into  Aramaic  treats  the  word  as 
a  proper  name,  and  renders,  "Until  Sheloh  oome." 
Omceios  boldly  paraphrases,  "Until  Messiah  come, 
whose  is  the  kingdom ;"  and,  fmalhr,  the  Syriae  has, 
"Until  he  come,  whose  it  is."  Tnere  is  thus  oyer- 
whelming  eyidence  in  fayour  of  the  reading  Sheloh, 
and  to  this  we  must  add  that  Sheloh  is  the 
reading  eyen  of  seyeral  Hebrew  MSS.  We  may,  in 
fact,  sum  up  the  eyidence  by  saying  that  the  reidmg 
Shiloh,  eyen  in  the  Hebrew  text,  has  only  modem 
antiiority  in  its  fayour,  and  that  aU  ancient  authorities 
are  in  layour  of  Sheloh;  for  eyen  Jerome  omits  the 
yod,  thongh  he  changes  tiie  aspirate  at  the  end  into  a 
guttural. 

Sheloh  literally  means,  Whose  U  is,  and  is  an  Aramaio 
form,  such  as  that  in  chap.  yi.  8,  where  we  haye  ob- 
senred  that  these  Aramaisms  are  a  proof  either  of 
extreme  antiquity,  or  of  a  yery  late  date.  We  find 
another  in  Judges  y.  7,  in  the  song  of  Deborah,  con- 
fessedly a  yery  ancient  composition ;  and  the  form  is 
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(U)  Binding  his  foal  unto  the  Tine,  and  his 
ads'scolt  unto  the  choice  vine;  he  washed 
his  garments  ia  wine,  and  his  clothes  in 
the  blood  of  grapes :  ^^^  his  eyes  shall 
he  red  with  wilie,  and  his  teeth  white 
vdth  milk. 

(^)  Zebxdun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven 
of  the  sea ;  and  he  ehall  he  for  an  haven 


of  ships ;  and  his  border  shall  he  nnta 
Zidon. 

(^^)  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching 
down  between  two  burdens :  ^>  and  he 
saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant;  and  bowed  his 
shoulder  to  bear,  and  became  a  servant 
unto  tribute. 


quite  in  its  place  liere  in  the  elevated  phraseoloffT  of 
tnis  blessing,  and  in  tiie  mouth  of  Jacob,  who  had  lived 
so  long  in  a  land  where  an  Aramaic  dialect  was 
spoken. 

Finally,  Ezekiel,  chap.  zzi.  27  (Heb.,  S2),  ^notes 
Jacob's  words,  nsing  however  the  Hebrew  idiom, 
"  Until  he  come,  whose  is  the  right."  And  St.  Paul 
(Gal.  iiL  19)  refers  to  it  in  the  words,  "  Until  the 
seed  come  to  whom  it  is  promised,"  where  the  latter 
words  seem  to  be  a  free  rendering  of  the  phrase  in 
the  LXX.,  "  for  whom  it  is  laid  up. 

The  passage  has  always  been  regarded  as  Messianic, 
not  merely  by  Christians,  but  by  the  Jews,  all  whose 
ancient  writers^  including  the  Talmud,  explain  the 
name  Shiloh,  or  Sheloh,  of  the  Messiah.  But  the 
Targum  of  Onkelos  would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  proof, 
as  we  have  there  not  the  opinions  or  knowledge  of  one 
man,  but  the  traditional  explanation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
handed  down  orally  from  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  com- 
mitted^ to  writing  probably  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  obiection  has,  indeed,  been  made 
in  modem  times  that  the  patriarchs  had  no  Messianic 
expectations.  With  those  who  believe  in  prophecy  such 
an  objection  can  have  no  weight ;  but  inoependentfy  of 
this,  uie  promise  made  to  Aoraham,  and  s^emnly  con- 
firmed to  Jacob,  that  in  his  seed  all  the  kindreds  of  the 
earth  should  be  blessed,  was  pre-eminently  Messianic : 
as  was  also  the  name  Jehovah;  for  that  name  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  promise  made  to  Eve,  and  begin- 
ning with  her  cry  of  hope  that  she  had  gotten  the 
Cominf  One,  had  become  by  the  time  of  Enoch  the 
symbolof  the  expectation  of  m^TilriTMl  that  God  would 
appear  on  earth  in  human  nature  to  save  them. 

tlnto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people 
be* — ^The  word  used  here  is  rare,  and  the  translation 
"gathering"  was  a  guess  of  Bashi.  Really  it  means 
obedience,  as  is  proved  by  the  one  other  place  where  it 
occurs  (Prov.  xxx.  17).  For  ''people "the  Heb.  has 
peoples.  Not  Israel  only,  '<  tiie  peo^,"  but  all  nations 
are  to  obey  Him  "  whose  is  the  cngdom."  This  is  the 
rendering  of  Onkelos,  "and  him  shall  the  peoples 
obey;"  and  of  the  Samaritan  Version,  "and  at  his 
hand  shall  the  peoples  be  led."  The  LXX.,  Syriac, 
and  Vulg.  affree  in  rendering,  "  and  he  shall  be  the 
expectation  ox  the  nations." 

(11)  Binding  his  foal  •  .  .—Having  declared  the 
spiritual  prerogative  of  Judah,  the  patriarch  now  fore- 
tells that  his  land  would  be  so  rich  in  vineyards  that 
the  traveller  would  tie  his  ass  to  the  vine,  as  the  tree 
abundant  everywhere. 

Choioe  vine  is,  literally,  the  vine  of  Sorek,  a  kind 
much  valued,  as  bearing  a  purple  berry,  small  but 
luscious,  and  destitute  of  stones.  The  abundance  of 
grapes  is  next  hyperbolicaUv  described  as  so  great  that 
their  juice  would  be  used  like  water  for  the  commonest 
parposes. 

Blood  of  grapes  especially  refers  to  the  juice  of 
the  red  kinds,  which  were  more  valued  in  the  EaiBt  than 
white. 
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(12)  His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine.— The 
word  rendered  red  occurs  only  here,  and  is  rendered 
in  the  Yersions,  bright,  aparluing,  and  in  the  Tulg., 
beauHful,  They  also  give  the  word  rendered  in  our 
Version  with  a  comparative  force,  which  seems  to  be 
right :  "  His  eves  shall  be  brighter  than  wine,  and  his 
tc«th  whiter  tnan  milk."  The  words  do  not  refer  to 
Judah's  person,  but  describe  the  prosperity  of  his 
descendants,  whose  temporal  welfare  will  show  itself  in 
their  bright  and  healthy  countenances. 

W  Zebulnn  •  •  .—"Sea"  is  plural  in  the  Heb.,  and 
is  rightly  so  rendered  in  the  Syriac.  The  territory  of  the 
tribe  lay  upon  the  inland  sea  of  G^nnesaret,  but  did  not 
extend  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  do  not 
know  al  any  literal  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  but 
Moses  also  speaks  of  Zebulnn  and  Issachar  as  tribes 
that  would  "  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas."  It  is 
very  possible  that,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Phoanicians,  thev  took  ^urt  in  maritime  pursuits ;  and 
thus  the  general  meaning  of  the  blessing  mav  be  that 
Zebulnn  would  be  a  tribe,  not  of  agrionitnxists,  but  of 
traders.  It  is  also  remarkable  th&  Tyre,  which  was 
much  nearer  the  tribe  of  2jebuhm,  and  was  the  leading 
city  in  David's  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  only  the 
more  ancient  town  of  Sidon. 

(1^)  Issachar. — The  description  of  Issachar's  lot  is 
derived  partly  from  the  condzanoe  he  had  chosen  for 
his  signet,  and  partly  from  nis  personal  character.  He 
had  taken  for  his  s^bol  the  ass— a  very  noble,  active^ 
spirited,  and  enduring  animal  in  the  East.  (See  chap, 
xvi  12,  where  Ishmael  is  compared  to  the  wild  ass, 
which  adds  to  these  qualities  the  love  of  freedom.)  His 
rc^  character  was  slothful,  inactive,  and  commonplace. 
Jacob  therefore  likens  him  to  a  "  strong  ass; "  Heb.,  cm 
088  of  bone,  that  is,  one  coarsely  bred,  as  animals  of  hifh 
parentage  have  small  bones.  He  is  thus  fit  only  to  be 
a  drudge,  and  with  the  laziness  of  a  cart-horse  lies  down 
"  between  two  burdens."  The  word  occurs  again  in 
Judges  V.  16,  and  is  there  more  correctiy  rendered 
eheepfolde.  More  exactly  it  means  the  pens  in  which 
the  cattle  were  folded  durinff  the  nights  of  summer; 
and  it  is  in  the  dual  form,  oecause  these  pens  were 
divided  into  two  parts  for  the  larger  and  smaller  cattle. 
Thus  Issachar,  s^tched  at  ease  Mtween  his  cattle-pen8» 
gives  us  tiie  idea  of  a  tribe  occupied  with  pastoral  pur- 
suits, and  destitute  of  all  higher  aspirations. 

W  A  servant  unto  tribute.- Heb.,  taek-work. 
It  means  service  paid  in  actual  labour,  such  as  was  ex- 
acted by  Solomon  of  the  descendants  of  the  Canaanites 
(1  Kings  ix.  21,  where  the  phrase  used  here  is  translated 
"  a  tribute  of  bondservice; "  and  2  Ghron.  viii.  8).  In 
the  Middle  Ages  this  forced  labour — called  "  service 
without  wages^  in  Jer.  xxii.  13— was  one  of  the  wrongs 
most  deeply  felt  by  the  peasantry,  as  they  had  to 
neglect  their  own  plots  of  ground  to  labour  for  their 
seigneurs.  The  picture,  then,  is  that  of  a  race  settled 
in  a  rich  agricultural  country,  and  content  to  endure  a 
great  deal  of  injustice  becaose  their  condition  as  a 
whole  was  prosperous. 
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(^'>  Dan  ahall  radge  his  people,  as  one 
of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL  <^^Dan  shaJl  be 
a  serpent  bj  the  way,  ^an  adder  in  the 
path,  that  biteth  the  horse  heels,  so  that 
his  rider  shall  jGall  backward.  (^)I  have 
waited  for  thj  salvation,  O  Lobd. 

(^>  Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him : 
but  he  shall  overcome  at  the  last. 

<^>  Oat  of  Asher  his  bread  shall  be  fat, 
and  he  shall  yield  royal  dainties. 


1  Heb.,  an  arrow- 
make. 


t  Heb..  dattoMen. 


<^>Naphtali  is  a  hind  let  loose:  he 
giveth  goodly  words. 

^)  Joseph  is  a  fraitfal  boogh,  even  a 
froitfal  bongh  by  a  well ;  whose  ^branches 
ran  over  the  wall :  <^>  the  archers  have 
sorely  grieved  him,  and  shot  at  him,  and 
hated  him:  (^>bat  his  bow  abode  in 
strength,  and  the  arms  of  his  hands 
were  made  strong  by  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Ood  of  Jacob ;  (from  thence  is 


(16, 17)  Dan. — ^In  passing  on  to  the  sons  of  the  hand- 
maids it  was  neeessaiy  to  assure  them  of  an  independent 
rank  among  their  brethren.  The  f  onr  tribes  descended 
from  them  did  always  hold  an  inferior  position,  bat 
Jacob  by  his  words  to  Dan  prevented  their  ever  becom. 
ing  subject  states.  Plavinff,  then,  upon  the  name  Dan 
(jk  judge),  he  says  that  he  snail  judse  his  people  as  a 
distinot  and  separate  tribe,  poss^sed  of  all  those  rights 
of  selfyovemment  and  tribal  independence  which  this 
rank  implied.  It  seems  also  that  Dan's  symbol  was  a 
serpent,  and  from  this  Jacob  prophesies  that  though 
too  weak  a  tribe  to  take  the  foremost  place  in  war,  yet 
that  Dan  should  not  be  without  mihtary  importance ; 
and  this  was  espedally  the  case  in  the  days  of  Samson. 
The  word  rendered  adder  is  more  exacuy  the  (urrow» 
snake,  which  lies  in  wait  in  the  "  path,"  a  nanow  track, 
and  springs  upon  its  prey  as  it  passea  A  horse  bitten 
in  this  way  would  rear  and  throw  its  rider,  who  would 
then  be  in  the  power  of  his  assailant. 

(18)  I  have  waited  for  thy  salvation,  O  Lord 
(Jehorah).— Among  the  many  explanations  hazarded 
of  this  ^aculation  the  most  prooable  is  that  ffiyen 
in  the  ^eaher^s  Commeniary,  that  the  thought  of 
the  serpent  wounding  his  prey  in  the  heel  carried 
the  mind  of  the  pamarch  onck  to  the  fall  of  man, 
and  the  promise  nutde  to  Eto.  And  thus  it  is  a  pro- 
fession of  faith,  naturally  called  out  by  this  chain  of 
ideas,  in  the  advent  in  due  time  of  the  promised 
Delimerer,  and  of  which  the  accomplishment  had  be- 
come united  in  thought  with  the  name  of  Jehovah. 

09)  Oad«— The  word  Qad,  as  we  have  seen  (cha^. 
zzx.  11),  means  good  fortune,  but  Jacob  connects  it 
with  the  root  gddad,  **  to  gather  in  troops."  Thus,r  then, 
"  A  troop  "  or  *'  throng  of  plunderers  shall  throng  upon 
him;  but  he  shall  throng  upon  their  heel."  I^ttling 
upon  the  east  of  the  Jordan  he  shall  be  exposed  to 
many  a  sudden  incursion  of  plunderers,  but,  though 
ever  unready,  he  shall  gather  his  forces  and  repel 
them,  and  foUow  with  avenging  energy  upon  their 
rear. 

(20)  Asher.— The  territory  of  this  tribe,  extending 
along  the  coast  from  Mount  Garmel  to  Lebanon,  was 
veiy  productive.  Zebulun,  the  trading  tribe,  could 
reach  the  sea  only  through  ^eir  possessions. 

(SI)  NaphtalL— Gad  nad  been  described  as  moving 
slowly  in  war,  and  allowing  himself  to  be  smrpnsed 
by  hordes  of  plunderers,  whom,  ueverthelesflL  as  soon 
as  he  has  collected  his  forces,  he  repels  ana  pursues 
with  vigour.  Naphtali,  on  the  contrary,  is  light  and 
active,  moving  rapidly  like  "a  hind  let  loose;"  or, 
literally,  sent  forth,  like  the  scouts  or  van  of  an  armv. 
And  thus  he  brings  back  **  goodly  words  " — ^Heb.,  words 
of  pleasure — ^that  is,  tms^rorthy  intelligence  to  guide 
the  army  in  its  motions.  Another  translation  has 
been  proposed,  which  has  the  support  of  the  LXX. : 
**  Naphtali  is  a  spreading  terebintn,  which  shoots  forth 


goodly  branches."    It  retains  the  consonants  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  g^ves  them  difEerent  vowels. 

(28-96)  JoBeph.--The  blessing  of  Joseph  is,  in  many 
particulars,  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all.  JacoD 
thronghout  it  seems  struggling  with  himself,  and 
anxious  to  bestow  more  than  was  in  his  power.  Joseph 
was  his  dearest  son,  the  child  of  his  chief  and  most 
beloved  wife;  he  was,  too,  the  saviour  of  Israels 
family,  and  the  actual  ruler  of  Egypt ;  and  his  father 
had  even  bestowed  upon  him  the  portion  of  the  first- 
bom  in  giving  him  two  tribes,  and  to  the  rest  but  one. 
Neverthdiess,  he  cannot  bestow  upon  him  the  sove- 
reignty. In  clear  terms  he  had  described  Judah  as 
the  lion,  whose  lordly  strength  should  give  Israel 
victory  and  dominion,  and  the  sceptre  must  remain 
his  until  He  whose  right  it  is  to  rule  should  come. 
And  thus  Jacob  maffmfies  again  and  again,  but  in 
obscure  terms,  his  bkssing  upon  Joseph,  which,  when 
analyzed,  amounts  simply  to  excessive  fruitfnlness, 
with  no  Messianic  or  spiritual  prerogative.  Beg^ning 
with  this,  Jacob  next  dwells  upon  Joseph's  trials,  and 
upon  the  manliness  with  which  he  had  borne  and  over- 
come them;  and  then  magnifies  the  blessedness  of 
the  earthly  lot  of  his  race,  won  for  them  by  the  per- 
sonal worth  of  Joseph,  with  a  description  of  which 
Jacob  Olds  his  words. 

W  A  fimitfUl  bough. — Literally  the  words  are, 
''  Son  of  a  fruitful  tree  is  Joseph ;  son  of  a  fruitful 
tree  by  a  fountain:  the  daughters  spread  over  the 
wall."  That  is,  Joseph  is  like  a  fmitful  tree  planted 
near  a  fountain  of  uving  water,  and  of  which  the 
branches,  or  suckers,  springing  from  it  overtop  the 
wall  built  round  the  spring  for  its  protection.  This 
fruitf ulness  of  Joseph  was  shown  by  the  vast  number 
of  his  descendants. 

(83)  The  archers.— Naturally  Jacob  next  describes 
the  sorrows  of  Joseph's  youth,  but  in  poetical  terms, 
so  as  not  to  wound  the  feelings  of  his  bretnren,  or 
rouse  up  thoughts  of  vengeance  in  Joseph's  own 
mind.  Thus  he  compares  him  to  a  warrior,  too  mighty 
for  his  enemies  to  close  with  in  open  conflict,  but 
whom  they  harass  from  a  distance.  "  Hated  him " 
would  be  better  translated,  laid  snares  for  him,  were 
gwlij  of  treachery  and  deceit. 

(M)  HiB  bow  abode  in  strength.— The  word 
for  streng^  is  highly  poetical.  It  means  that  which 
goes  on  for  ever,  luce  the  flowing  streams  or  the 
eternal  hiUs.  In  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  the  bow  of  Joseph  remained  constant  and 
enduring  in  its  might. 

Were  made  strong.— The  Hebrew  word  is  dif . 
ficulti  but  more  probably  means,  were  pliant,  supple, 
such  as  the  arms  of  an  areher  ought  to  be. 

From  thenoe  is  the  shepherd,  the  stone  of 
Israel.— The  Jewish  commentators  understand  "  from 
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the  shepherd,  the  stone  of  Israel:) 
i^Even  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who 
fihall  help  thee ;  and  by  tne  Almighty, 
who  shall  bless  thee  with  blessings  of 
heaven  above,  blessings  of  the  deep  that 
lieth  nnder,  blessings  of  the  breasts, 
and  of  the  womb:  ^^the  blessings  of 
thy  father  hare  prevailed  above  the 
blessings  of  my  progenitors  unto  the 
utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills : 
they  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph,  and 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was 
separate  from  his  brethren, 

(^)  Benjamin  shall  ravin  as  a  wolf:  in 
the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey, 

spoil. 

(^)  All  these  are  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel :  and  this  is  it  that  their  father 
spake  unto  them,  and  blessed  them; 
every  one  according  to  his  blessing  he 
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blessed  them.  (^)  And  he  charged  them, 
and  said  unto  them,  I  am  to  be  gathered 
unto  my  people:  'bury  me  with  my 
fathers  in  the  cave  that  is  in  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  <^>  in  the  cave 
that  is  in  the  field  of  Misichpelah,  which 
is  before  Mamre,  in  the  land  of  Canaan, 
*  which  Abraham  bought  with  the  field 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite  for  a  possession 
of  a  buryingplace.  WThere  they  buried 
Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife ;  therethey 
buried  Isaac  and  Bebekah  his  wife; 
and  there  I  buried  Leah.  (^)The 
purchase  of  the  field  and  of  the  cave 
that  is  therein  was  from  the  children  of 
Heth.  ' 

(38)  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end 
of  commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered 
up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded  up 
the  ghost,  and  was  gathered  unto  his 
people. 


thence "  of  Joeeph,  who  had  become  the  luler  and 
protector  of  IsneL  Bat  *'  from  thence  "  answers  in 
the  pamllelisin  to  from  the  hands  of.  FnUy  it  would 
be,  from  (hence  where  dweUs  the  ahephera,  ^.,  that 
is,— -Joseph's  triumph  came  from  God,  who  is  the 
Shepherd  (or  Baler)  and  the  Book  of  Israel. 

(25)  Even  by  the  Gk>d  of  thy  father.— In  the 
Hebrew  this  f  oUows  directly  npon  the  preceding  daose : 
^'from  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel;  from  the 
God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  tiiee ;  and  from  the 
Almighty,"  &c 

BlessingB  of  heaven  above  are  the  rains  and 
dew;  those  of  "the  deep"  beneath  are  lakes,  rivers, 
and  springs ;  and  those  of  "  the  breasts  and  womb  " 
mean  an  abundant  offBprimg^  both  of  men  and  cattle. 
<For  the  opposite  corse  see  Hosea  ix.  14.) 

(»)  The  blessings  of  thy  Hither.— As  the 
passage  now  stands,  it  means  that  the  blessings  which 
Jacob  bestows  npon  Joseph  are  greater  than  those 
which  he  had  hmiself  received  from  his  ancestors, 
Abraham  and  Isaac  This  was  scarcelv  the  case,  as 
the  chief  spiritnal  blessing  was  bestowea  npon  Judah, 
while  for  Joseph  there  was  only  earthly  prosperity. 
For  this  reason  most  modem  commentators  adopt  the 
reading  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  supported  by 
the  Samaritan  Taigum  and  the  LXX.,  "The  bless- 
ings  of  thy  father  are  mightier  than  the  blessings 
of  the  ancient  mountains,  than  ^e  desire  (or  beauty) 
of  the  everlastins^  hills."  Not  only  is  the  parallelism 
of  the  poetry  thus  preserved,  but  the  rendering  is 
easy  ana  natural,  while  the  other  translation  is  full 
of  difficulties,  especially  as  to  the  words, "  my  pro- 
genitors," and  "the  utmost  bound."  The  sense  &us 
given  to  them  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  ordinary 
philological  process. 

Him  that  was  separate  from  his  brethren. 
— ^This  scarcely  gives  the  force  of  the  verb,  which 
means,  est  apart,  eoneeeraled.  Hence  the  TuL;. 
renders  "Nazarite,"  the  Hebrew  word  being  net&. 
The  Syriac  and  Samaritan  Targum  translate,  "him 
that  is  the  crown  of  his  biethren;"  and  the  LXX., 
"him  who  was  the  leader  of  his  brethren."  Many 
flee  in  this  an  allusion  to  the  sovereignty  over  the 


ten  tribes  being  finally  attained  to  by  Ephraim,  but 
probablv  the  meaning  is  that  Joseph  was  the  noblest 
and  hiffhest  in  rank  among  Jacob's  children. 

(87)  Benjamin.~With  this  description  of  thdr 
ancestor  agrees  the  character  of  his  race,  which 
was  the  meet  spirited  and  warlike  of  aU  the  taibes  of 
Israel. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  notices  of  the 
several  tribes  in  the  smwequent  history  with  Jacob's 
blessing  of  their  progenitors,  and  with  that  also  g^ven 
1^  Moses.  The  fathers,  moreover,  found  in  the  words 
of  the  patriarch  faint  f oreshadowings  of  the  spiritual 
troths  of  Christianity.  But  such  discussions  exceed 
the  limits  of  a  commentair,  and  it  has  seemed  best  to 
give  only  the  primary  explanation  of  Jacob's  words,  in 
accordance,  as  far  as  possible,  with  tiie  standpoint  of 
the  patriarch  himself. 

(2^  These  are  the  twelve  tribes.— As  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  Dan,  Jacob  had  the  further  object 
of  forming  his  descendants  into  twelve  separate  com- 
munities, which  were,  like  the  States  in  America,  each 
to  be  independent,  and  have  its  own  tribal  govern- 
ment. From  this  position  Levi  naturaUy  was  excluded, 
when  selected  for  the  priesthood,  and  room  was  thus 
made  for  the  bestowal  oz  two  of  these  communities  upon 
the  descendants  of  Joseph.  Onlj  in  case  of  war  they 
were  to  combine  under  the  chieftainship  of  Judah. 
In  the  Book  of  Judges,  however,  we  find  the  tribes  as 
separate  in  matters  of  war  as  of  peace,  and  by  the 
time  of  Saul  the  need  of  a  closer  union  had  been 
felt,  and  tribal  independence  had  been  found  to  lead 
only  to  anarchy. 

(88)  He  gaUiered  up  his  feet  into  the  bed.^- 
This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  events  recorded  In 
chaps,  xlviii.  and  xlix.  all  took  place  at  the  same  time. 
In  cluup.  xlviii.  2  we  read  that  Jacob  strengthened 
himself  for  this  great  final  effort,  seating  himself  upon 
the  bed  sad  placing  his  feet  upon  the  ground.  (See 
verse  12.)  ^d  now  that  all  was  over,  wearied  with 
what  must  have  sorely  exercised  both  his  feelings 
and  his  phvsical  powers,  he  gathered  himself  together 
upon  tiie  oed,  and  probably  soon  aftervrards  peaceably 
passed  away  to  his  eternal  rest 
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CHAPTER  L.— (1)  And  Joseph  feU 
upon  his  father's  face,  and  wept  upon 
him,  and  kissed  him.  (^  And  Joseph 
commanded  his  servants  the  physicians 
to  embahn  his  &ther :  and  the  physicians 
embahned  Israel.  (^>  And  forty  days 
were  fhlfiUed  for  him;  for  so  are  nilfilled 
the  days  of  those  which  are  embalmed : 
and  the  Egyptians  ^mourned  for  him 
threescore  and  ten  days.  (^>  And  when 
the  days  of  his  monming  were  past, 
Joseph  spake  unto  the  honse  of  Pharaoh, 
saying,  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in 
your  eyes,  speak,  I  pray  jou,  in  the  ears 
of  Phanu>h,  saying,  <'^)«My  father  made 
me  swear,  saying,  Lo,  I  die :  in  my  grave 
which  I  have  digged  for  me  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  there  shalt  thou  bury  me. 
Now  therefore  let  me  go  up,  I  pray  thee. 


1  Heb^ 
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and  bury  my  father,  and  I  will  come 
again.  (^>  And  Pharaoh  said,  Gro  up,  and 
bury  thy  fieither,  according  as  he  made 
thee  swear. 

^>  And  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his 
father :  and  vdth  him  went  up  all  the 
servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his 
house,  and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of 
ECTpt,  (^>  and  all  the  house  of  Joseph, 
and  his  brethren,  and  his  father's  house : 
only  their  Uttle  ones,  and  their  flocks, 
ana  their  herds,  they  left  in  the  land  of 
Ooshen.  (^)  And  there  went  up  with 
him  both  chariots  and  horsemen :  and 
it  was  a  very  great  company.  <^)  And 
the^  came  to  the  threshing-floor  of  Atad, 
which  is  beyond  Jordan,  and  there  they 
mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore 
lamentation :  and  he  made  a  moxuming 
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Joseph. 

(2)  The  physioians  embalmed  Israel.— The 
comnuuid  given  first  by  Jacob  to  Joeeph  (cbap.  zlyii 
29,  SO),  and  then  urged  eameetly  upon  all  his  sons, 
and  with  the  reminder  that  the  cave  (»  Machpelah  had 
been  purchased  and  belonged  to  him  by  right  (chap, 
iliz.  29—^),  made  it  specially  necessary  that  the 
patriarch's  body  should  be  prenared  for  so  long  a 
journey.  It  was  also  usual  at  tnat  period  to  embalm 
the  dead;  and  during  the  many  centuries  while  the 
custom  lasted,  from  B.C.  2000  to  a.d.  700,  it  is  cal- 
culated that  no  less  than  420,000,000  bodies  were  thus 
preserved.  For  the  process,  which  was  very  expensive 
if  done  in  the  best  manner,  see  Bawlinson,  Sgypt, 
i.  511  ft.  The  embabners  are  not  generallv  called 
physicians,  but  probably  what  is  meant  is  that  the 
embalming  of  Jacob's  hodj  was  superintended  l^  the 
physicians  attached  to  Joseph's  household.  Egypt  was 
umous  for  its  physicians,  who  were  in  adyance  of 
those  of  other  countries,  and  were  subdivided  into 
classes,  which  had  each  the  charge  of  some  special 
disease.  (See  Bawlinson  as  above,  i.  905  It)  Jias- 
pero  thiiiJ»  that  their  real  knowledge  was  incon- 
siderable, and  that  there  were  specialiste  only  for  the 
eyes,  and  one  or  two  similar  diseases  {Hist.  Ane,  82). 
Ophthalmia  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
diseases  of  Egvpt. 

(9)  Forty  days.— Herodotus  (ii  86)  describes  the 
process  of  embalming  as  occupying  seventy  days,  but  he 
was  speaking  of  what  he  saw  at  Thebes,  whereas  Mem. 
phis  was  the  Egptian  capital  in  Joseph's  time ;  and  the 
mummies  of  Tnebes  are,  we  are  told,  far  more  per. 
fectly  preserved  than  those  of  Memphis.  Diodoms 
agrees  very  nearly  with  the  periods  mentioned  here, 
saying  (i.  91)  tliat  the  embalming  took  somewhat 
more  than  thirU^  days,  and  the  mourning  for  a  king 
seventy-two.  llie  usual  period  of  monming  among 
the  Imelites  was  thirty  days  (Num.  zx.  29;  Dent, 
zzziv.  8).  Probably,  therefore,  the  forty  days  spent  in 
the  embalming  were  included  in  the  "  threescore  and 
ten  days,"  during  which  the  Egyptians  mourned  for 
Jacob. 
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W  Joseph  spake  unto  the  house  of  Fharaoh. 
— ^It  may  seem  at  first  sight  strange  that  Joseph  should 
make  his  request  through  mediators,  but  probably  no 
one  in  the  attire  of  mourning  might  enter  the  royal 
presence.  (Comp.  Esth.  iv.  2.)  The  dress  of  a  mourner 
was  squalid,  his  beard  unshorn,  his  hair  in  disorder, 
and  while  these  outward  signs  of  grief  were  maintained, 
he  was  also  expected  to  confine  himself  to  his  own 
house. 

.  (9)  A  very  great  company.— Heb.,  camp,  the 
word  following  immediately  upon  the  mention  of  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  which  went  as  the  escort  of  the 
elders.  These  were  the  chief  officers  of  Pharaoh's 
household,  and  also  of  the  districts  into  which  Eg^t 
was  divided,  of  which  each  had  its  separate  governor. 
Of  the  Israelites  only  the  men  of  nmk,  Jacob's  own 
sons,  and  the  officers  of  his  house  took  part  in  the 
funeral  procession,  while  their  littU  onea— ^eb.,  their 
'*  tafs,'*  translated  here  in  the  LXX.  their  elans,  and 
signifying  the  gpreat  body  of  their  dependents — re- 
mained with  their  cattle  in  the  land  of  Goshen. 

(10)  Threshingfloor  of  Atad.— Atad  means  "a 
thom.bush,"  the  rhamnus  paliurue  of  LinnsBus,  trans- 
lated "  bramble  "  in  Judges  ix.  14.  As  agriculture  was 
only  beginning  to  be  practised  in  Canaan,  uus  threshing, 
floor  would  be  common  property,  situated  in  some  place 
easy  of  access,  and  probably  a  village  would  grow  up 
near  it. 

Beyond  Jordan.— It  is  disputed  whether  this 
means  on  the  east  or  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  It  is 
certain  that  the  route  taken  bv  Joseph  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea;  for  Qoren-Atad  is  placed  by  Jerome 
at  Beth-H(M^lah,  which  lay  between  the  Jordan  and 
Jericho,  ana  Joseph  could  have  gone  thither  only  by 
travelling  through  the  territories  of  Moab  and  Ammon. 
This  may  seem  a  long  detour,  but,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  Excursus  on  the  Expedition  of  Chedorlaomer,  the 
route  through  the  wilderness  of  Judah  was  very  diffi- 
cult;  and  though  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  practicable  as  far  as  Engedi,  it  was  necessary  there 
to  ascend  a  mountain-path  so  steep  that  a  few  Amorites 
miffht  have  guarded  it  against  anv  number  of  invaders ; 
ana  probably  it  was  absoli^y  impracticable  for 
chariots.  It  would  have  been  easy,  however,  to  reach 
Hebron  through  the  Philistine  country ;  but  it  is  re. 
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for  his  father  seyen  days.  (^^)  And  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  the  Canaan- 
ites,  saw  the  monming  in  the  floor  of 
Atad,  they  said,  This  is  a  grievous  monm- 
ing to  the  Egyptians:  wherefore  the 
name  of  it  was  called  ^  Abel-mizraim, 
which  is  beyond  Jordan.  (^>And  his 
sons  did  nnto  him  according  as  he  com- 
manded them:  (^) for"* his  sons  carried 
him  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  buried 
him  in  the  cave  of  the  field  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which  Abraham  ^  bought  with  the 
field  for  a  possession  of  a  buryingplace 
of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  before  MBsare. 
0*)And  Joseph  returned  into  Egypt,  he, 
and  his  brethren,  and  all  that  went  up 
with  him  to  bury  his  father,  after  he  had 
buried  his  father. 

(15)  And  when  Joseph's  brethren  saw 
that  their  father  was  dead,  they  said, 
Joseph  will  peradventure  hate  us,  and 
will  certainly  requite  us  all  the  evil 
which  we  did  unto  him.  (^^^And  they 
^sent  a  messenger  unto  Joseph,  saying. 


1  TtaAt  Is,  The 
moumino  <ff  the 
EnptkM*- 


a  Acts  7. 10. 


»  ch.S.lC 


S  Reb^  eharifei. 


e  th.4LL 


8  Heb^  to    Vuir 
htarU. 


Thy  father  did  command  before  he  died, 
saying,  t^^)  So  shall  ye  say  unto  Joseph, 
Forgive,  I  pray  thee  now,  the  trespass 
of  t£y  brethren,  and  their  sin ;  for  they 
did  unto  thee  evil :  and  now,  we  pray 
thee,  forgive  the  trespass  of  the  servants 
of  the  Gk>d  of  thy  father.  And  Joseph 
wept  when  they  spake  unto  him.  <^)And 
his  brethren  also  went  and  fell  down  be- 
fore his  fiEbce  ;  and  they  said.  Behold,  we 
he  thy  servants.  <^>And  Joseph  said 
unto  them, '  Fear  not :  for  cum  I  in  the 
plac^  of  God?  <20)But  as  for  you,  ye 
thought  evil  against  me ;  but  God  meant 
it  unto  good,  to  bring  to  pass,  ViAitis 
this  day,  to  save  much  people  alive. 
(^)  Now  therefore  fear  ye  not :  I  will 
nourish  you,  and  your  little  ones.  And 
he  comforted  them,  and  spake  ^kindly 
unto  them. 

(22)  And  Joseph  dwelt  in  Egypt,  he, 
and  his  father's  house :  and  Joseph  lived 
an  hundred  and  ten  years.  (23)  ^nd 
Joseph  saw  Ephraim's  children  of  the 


markable  that  we  find  hostilities  gpinj^  on  between  the 
descendants  of  Joseph  and  the  Phibstines  (1  Chron. 
-vii.  21);  and  if  raids  were  of  common  occurrence 
between  the  Semitic  dans  in  (Soshen  and  the  PUlis- 
tines,  Joseph  would  not  enK)ee  his  father's  remains  to 
the  danger  of  an  attack.  Jrossibly  they  may  even  have 
refused  their  consent,  and  hence  the  attadL  upon  them 
by  Ephraim's  sons.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sons  of 
Esau  would  show  great  respect  to  the  body  of  thdr 
uncle — (Jewish  tra£tion  malEes  even  the  sons  of  I^- 
mael  and  of  Keturah  take  part  in  the  mourning) — and 
moreover  they  had  not  yet  attained  to  any  great  power ; 
and  we  gather  from  Esau's  march  through  the  huids  on 
the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (chap,  zxxii.  6)  that  the 
natives  there  were  too  few  and  feeble  to  resist  the 
chariots  and  horsemen  which  formed  the  escort  While 
therefore  "  beyond  Jordan  "  would  naturally  mean  "  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,"  it  may  here  express  the  fact  that 
Joseph  had  just  crossed  the  Jordan  when  the  lamenta- 
tion was  made.  The  only  other  tenable  erahmation  is 
that  Gk)ren-Atad  was  reaUy  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Jordan,  and  that  though  Beth-Hoglah  was  the  nearest 
village,  the  two  were  not  identical.  It  would  be  natural 
to  make  the  solemn  seven  days'  mourning,  either  when 
just  about  to  enter  the  Canaanite  territory  or  at  the 
tomb. 

(U)  Abel-mizraim. — There  is  here  an  example  of 
that  play  upon  words  that  is  always  dear  to  Orientals. 
The  word  for  "  mourning  "  is  ebd,  while  ahd  means  a 
meadow,  and  is  ofton  found  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
towns.  When  the  Versions  were  made  no  vowel 
points  were  as  yet  affixed  to  the  Hebrew  con- 
sonants, and  they  all  read  EbeLmizraim,  the  mourn- 
ing of  Effypt.  The  Hebrew  text  alone,  as  at 
present  pointed,  has  Abel-mizraim,  the  meadow  of 
JSgypt. 

(xS)  Joseph  will  peradventure .  •  •— Heb.,  WhaJt 
if  Joseph  should  hate  us,  &c.  They  had  not  seen  any 
change  in  his  treatment  of  him,  bnt  if  it  were  the  case 


that  he  cherished  feelings  of  revenge,  they  felt  that 
they  were  now  in  his  power. 

w  17)  Thy  Hither  did  command  •  .  .—Many 
Jewish  expositors  consider  that  this  was  untrue,  and  that 
Jacob  was  never  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  brethren 
bad  sold  Joseph  into  slavery.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
from  chap.  xfix.  6,  that  Jacob  not  only  knew  of  it,  but 
saw  in  Simeon  and  Levi  the  chief  offenders.  But 
besides  the  father's  authority  the  message  brings  a 
twofold  influence  to  bear  upon  Joseph :  for  first  it  re- 
minds him  that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  next,  that 
they  shared  the  same  religious  faith — ^no  slight  band  of 
union  in  a  country  where  the  religion  was  so  unlike 
their  own. 

m  Am  I  in  the  place  of  GodP— That  is,  am 
Ito  a4st<u  judge,  and  punish  f  Judges  are  sometimes 
in  Hebrew  even  called  God  (as  in  JBxod.  xxL  6,  xxii. 
8,  9 ;  1  Sam.  il  25),  as  exercising  His  authority. 

(20)  Ye  thought  .  .  •  Gtod  meant.— The  verb  in 
the  Heb.  is  the  same,  and  contrasts  man's  purpose  with 
Qod's  purpose.  In  chap.  xlv.  7  Joseph  nad  already 
pointed  out  that  the  Divine  providence  bad  overruled 
the  evil  intentions  of  his  brethren  for  good.  At  the 
end  of  the  verse  "  much  people,"  or  a  great  people, 
means  the  Egyptians. 

(a)  Your  little  ones.— Heb.,  your  « tafs : "  ren- 
dered in  the  LXX.,  "vour  households,"  and  in  the 
Syriac,  "your  funilies,"  your  dependents — its  usual 
translation  in  that  Version. 

(88)  The  third  generation.— These  would  be 
Joseph's  greatHgrandchildren.  Thus  Eran,  son  of  Shu- 
thehui,  son  of  Ephraim,  was  to  be  bom  in  Joseph's  life- 
time (Num.  XXVI.  35,  86). 

Were  brought  up  .  .  .—Heb.,  were  horn  upon 
Joseph's  knees,  that  is,  were  adopted  by  him.  (See  aoie 
on  cbap.  xxx.  3.)  They  would  not  form  tribes,  as  this 
prerogative  was  reserved  for  the  sons  of  Jacob  (cbap. 
xlviii.  5),  but  they  would  count  as  Joseph's  sons 
(chap,  xlviii  6),  and  form  ''familiee." 
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The  Death 
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of  Joseph, 


third  generatum:  'the  children  also  of 
Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
^brought  up  upon  Joseph's  knees. 

(2^  And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren, 
I  die:  and  'God  will  surely  visit  you,  and 
bring  you  out  of  this  land  unto  the  land 
which  he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac, 


a  Num.  SS.  39. 


1  ;s«bn  home. 


b'&th.ll.n. 


e  Bz.1S.19l 


and  to  Jacob.  (^)  And  'Joseph  took  an 
oath  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying, 
Grod  will  surely  visit  you,  and  ye  shidl 
carry  up  my  bones  from  hence.  <^^  So 
Joseph  died,  being  an  himdred  and  ten 
vears  old :  and  they  embalmed  him,  and 
he  was  put  in  a  coffin  in  Egypt. 


(M)  Gk>dwill  .  •  .  bring  you  out  of  this  land. 
— ^This  is,  first,  a  proof  of  Joseph's  faith,  commended 
in  Heb.  xi.  22 ;  ana,  secondly,  it  is  a  preparation  for  the 
next  hook  (Exodus).  Joseph's  faitn  tims  unites  the 
two  hooks  tether. 

(SB)  A  coffin. — The  word  means  a  case  or  chest  of 
wood.  The  mnmmv-cases  were  ^nerally  of  sycamore- 
wood  As  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Israelites, 
now  that  their  greatprotector  was  no  more,  to  go  with 
a  military  escort  to  Hebron  to  bury  him,  Joseph  orders 
that  his  embalmed  body  should  be  placed  in  some  part 
of  Goshen,  whence  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  it  when 
the  time  of  deliverance  had  arrived.  And  his  wish  was 
fulfilled;  for  "Moses  took  the  bones  of  Josej^hwith 
him  "  (Exod  xiii.  19),  and  Joshua  buried  them  m  She- 
chem,  in  the  ^ieoe  of  ground  which  Jacob  had  given  to 
him  (Josh.  zxit.  32). 


With  the  death  of  Joseph  ends  the  preparation  for 
the  formation  of  a  chosen  race.  Summoned  from  a 
remote  city  upon  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Palestine,  Abra- 
ham had  wandered  there  as  a  straoger,  and  Isaac 
and  Jacob  had  followed  in  his  steps.  But  in  Palestine 
the  race  could  never  have  multiphed  largely;  for  there 
were  races  already  there  too  powerful  to  permit  of  their 
rapid  increase.  Abraham  and  Lot,  Esau  and  Jacob 
haa  been  compelled  to  separate ;  but  now,  under  Joseph, 
they  had  been  placed  in  a  large,  fertile,  and  well-nigh  un- 
inhabited region.  The  few  who  dwelt  there  were,  as  far  as 
we  can  jud^,  of  the  Semitic  stock,  and  whatever  immi- 
grrants  came  from  time  to  time  were  also  of  the  same 
race,  and  were  soon  enrolled  in  the  '*  iaf**  of  some  noble 
or  chief.  And  thus  all  was  ready  for  tlieir  growth  into  a 
nation ;  and  when  we  next  read  of  them  they  had  multi- 
plied into  a  people  so  vast  that  Egypt  was  afraid  of  them. 
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EXCURSUS  A :  UPON  THE  PROBATION  OP  ADAM  (Obip.  ii.  16). 


The  great  object  for  which  the  world  is  constitiited 
such  as  we  actually  find  it  to  be  is  eyidentiy  the  trial 
and  probation  of  man's  moral  nature.  We  cannot 
wonder,  therefoie,  at  finding  Adam  sab ject  to  a  proba- 
tion ;  and  eren  if  he  had  remained  innocent  we  have  no 
right  to  suppose  that  his  posterity  would  always  haye 
withstood  temptation,  or  that  the  world  would  not 
finally  have  become  such  in  the  main  as  it  is  now.  But 
the  manner  of  Adam's  probation  was  different.  In 
Paradise  he  had  unlimited  freedom,  except  in  one  small 
particular,  and  no  promptings  of  his  own  nature  urged 
nim  to  taloe  delight  in  disobedience  and  sin.  Bnt  if 
tiius  he  was  free  from  passion,  on  the  other  hand  his 
oonsdence  was  undeveloped,  even  if  it  could  be  said  to 
exist  at  all  in  one  who  did  not  know  the  difEerence 
between  good  and  evil.  He  was  devmd,  too,  of  experi. 
ence,  and  his  reason  must  have  been  in  a  state  as  rudi. 
mentary  as  his  conscience.  Por  as  there  was  no  stmgrgle 
between  passion  and  conscience,  man  had  not  tnen 
learned  to  choose  between  opposing  ends  and  purposes, 
as  he  has  now.  Nevertheless,  Adam  was  an  intellectual 
being.  He  must  have  had  a  deep  knowledge  of  natural 
history ;  for  doubtless  he  called  the  animaiw  after  their 
natures.  In  verse  23  he  calls  his  wife  Ishah,  and 
himself  Lih,  Now,  this  name  signifies  a  being,  and  in 
so  calling  himself  Adam  seems  to  claim  for  man  that 
he  is  the  one  creature  upon  earth  conscious  of  his  own 
eodstence.  And  when  fSve  appears  he  simply  adds  a 
feminine  termination  to  the  name,  recognising  her 
thereby  as  the  female  counterpart  of  himself ;  bat  in 
so  doing  he  shows  a  mastery  of  language,  and  the 
power  ei  inflecting  words  according  to  we  rules  of 
grammar.  There  is  proof,  after  the  faU,  df  even  in- 
creased insight  into  the  nature  of  things ;  for  in  the 
name  Eve,  Itfe,  Adam  plainly  recogmsed  in  her  difEer- 
ence  of  sex  the  Divinely-appointed  means  for  the 
maintenance  of  human  life  upon  earth.  Bat  man  now, 
to  balance  the  corruption  of  nis  nature,  has,  in  addition 
to  intellect,  the  help  of  conscience,  of  increased  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  effects  of  sin,  and  of  lanrely- 
developed  reason.  Devoid  of  such  assistance,  a  dimcnlt 
probation,  such  as  is  the  lot  of  mankind  now,  would 
apparently  have  been  beyond  the  power  of  Adam  to 


sustain ;  whereas,  had  he  not  been  tempted  from  without,, 
he  might  easily,  with  his  passions  as  yet  unstirred,  and 
most  of  his  in&llectual  gifts  stiU  dormant,  have  endured 
the  simple  trial  to  which  he  was  sabjected.  But 
temptation  from  without  was  permitted,  and  Adam  fell. 
It  would  be  easy  to  lose  ourselves  in  reasoning  upon 
the  poesibilEties  involved  in  Adam's  trial ;  bat  there  are 
points  upon  which  there  can  be  no  doobt.  E^t,  if 
probation  is  the  normal  law  of  our  condition  now,  it 
would  be  just  as  right  and  equitable  to  make  Adam 
subject  to  a  probation.  And  auke  for  Adam  then  and 
for  men  now,  probation  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  the  existence  of  beings  endowed  with  free  will. 
Secondly,  the  fall  was  not  all  loss;  St.  Paul  affirms 
this  with  reference  to  the  eift  of  a  Saviour  (Rom.  v. 
17 — ^19^.  And  besides  this,  nigher  qualities  are  called 
into  existence  now  than  were  possible  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  no  ex{«riinental  knowledge  of  eviL  We  may 
even  say  that  in  g[iving  this  command  Jehovah  was 
appealing  to  qualities  still  dormant  in  Adam ;  and  this 
exercise  of  the  Divine  attribute  of  f oreknowledffe  makes 
us  sure  that  the  Divine  purpose  was  to  devdop  these 
qualities:  not  necessari^,  however,  by  the  fall,  for 
tne^  would  have  been  to  some  extemt  exercised  by 
resisting  temptation.  Thirdly,  Adam,  had  he  remained 
innocein,  could  nevertheless  have  attained  to  no  hij^her 
happiness  than  such  as  was  possible  for  a  being  m  a 
ruoimentary  and  passionless  state  of  existence.  He 
would  have  attained  to  the  perfection  of  innocence,  of 
pure  physical  enjoyment,  and  of  even  large  scientific 
knowiecige ;  but  nis  moral  nature  would  have  developed 
very  slo^y,  and  its  raof ounder  depths  would  have 
remained  unstirred.  He  would  have  been  a  happy 
grown-up  child,  not  a  proved  and  perfected  man.  Hie 
sufferings  of  this  fallen  world  are  intense  (Rom.  viii. 
22),  but  the  product  in  those  who  use  thdr  proba- 
tion aright,  is  probably  higher  than  any  product  of 
Paradise  could  have  lieen.  The  holiness  attained  to 
by  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam,  was  of  a  different 
and  higher  kind  than  the  most  perfect  innocence 
of  a  being  who  had  been  called  to  make  no  earnest 
struggle;  for  it  was  as  the  gold  tried  in  the  fire 
(1  Pet.  i.  7). 


EXCURSUS  B:   ON  THE  NAMES  ELOHOf  AND  JEHOYAH-ELOHIM. 


^^  Throudbout  the  first  account  of  creation  (Gen.  i.  1— 
ii.  3)  the  Deity  is  simply  called  Elohim.  This  word  is 
strictly  a  plural  of  EU>ah,  which  is  used  as  the  name 
of  Gkid  only  in  poetiT,  or  in  late  books  like  those  of 
Nehemiah  and  Daniel.  It  is  there  an  Aramaism,  Qod 
in  Syriac  beinsr  AVoiho^  in  Chaldee  EUah,  and  in  Arabic 
AUanu — all  6z  which  are  merely  dialectic  varieties  of 
the  Hebrew  Eloah,  and  are  used  constantly  in  the  nngu. 
lar  number.  In  poetry  Eloah  is  sometimes  employed 
with  great  emphasis,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ps.  xviiL  31 : 
'*Who  is  Eloah  except  Jehovah?"    But  while  thus 
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the  sister  dialects  used  the  singular  both  in  poetry  and 
prose,  the  Hebrews  used  the  plural  Elohim  as  the 
ordinary  name  of  Gk>d,  the  difference  being  that  to  the 
one  Goa  was  simply  power,  etrenaih  (the  root-meaning 
of  Eloah) ;  to  the  other  He  was  the  union  of  all  powers, 
the  Almighty.  The  plural  thus  intensified  the  idea  of 
the  maje^  and  g^reatness  of  Gk>d ;  but  besides  this,  it 
was  the  serm  of  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Divine  unity. 

In  the  second  narrative  (chaps,  ii.  4 — ^iii.  24),  which  is 
an  account  of  the  fall  of  man,  with  only  such  intro* 
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ductory  matter  regarding  creation  as  was  necessary 
for  making  the  history  complete,  the  Deity  is  styled 
Jehovah-Mohim,  The  speUing  of  the  word  Jehovah  is 
debatable,  as  only  the  consonants  (J,  h,  y,  h)  are  certain, 
the  TOwels  being  those  of  the  woid  Adonai  (Lord)  sab- 
stitnted  for  it  by  the  Jews  when  reading  it  in  the 
synagog^,  the  firet  vowel  bong  a  mere  apology  for  a 
sound,  and  prononnced  a  or  e,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  consonant  to  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  gene- 
rally represented  now  by  a  light  breathing,  thus^ 
Y*hovah,  *d<mai.  As  regards  the  spelling,  Ewald, 
(Tcsenius,  and  others  areue  for  Yahveh;  Fiirst  for 
Yehveh,  or  Yeheveh ;  and  Stier,  Meyer,  &c.,  for  Yehovah. 
The  former  has  the  analogy  of  several  other  proper 
names  in  its  favour ;  the  second  the  authority  of  Exod. 
iii.  14;  the  last,  those  numerous  names  like  Yenoshaphat, 
where  the  word  is  written  Yeho.  At  the  end  of  proper 
names  the  form  it  takes  is  Yahu,  whence  also  Yah.  We 
ought  also  to  notice  that  the  first  consonant  is  really  y ; 
but  two  or  three  centuries  ago  j  seems  to  have  had  the 
sound  which  we  g^ve  to  y  now,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
German. 

But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  nronunciation ;  there 
is  a  difference  of  meaning  as  weu.  Yahveh  signifies 
"He  who  brinffs  into  exutenoe;"  Yehveh  "£&  who 
shall  be,  or  shall  become; "  what  Jehovah  may  signify  I 
do  not  know.  We  must  further  notice  that  the  name  is 
undoubtedly  earlier  than  the  time  of  Mosea  At  the 
date  of  the  Exodus  the  v  of  the  verb  had  been  dumged 
into  y.  Thus,  in  Exod.  iiL  14,  the  name  of  Grod  is  Ehyeh, 
*'  I'shall  become,"  not  Ehveh.  Had  the  name,  there- 
fore, come  into  existence  in  the  days  of  Moses,  it 
would  have  been  Yahyeh,  Yehyeh,  or  Yehoyah,  not 
Yahveh,  &c. 

The  next  fact  is  that  the  union  of  these  two  names — 
Jehovah.Elohim — ^is  very  unusual.  In  this  short  narra- 
tive it  occurs  twenty  times,  in  the  rest  of  the  Penta- 
teuch oidy  once  (Exod.  ix.  30) ;  in  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  Bible  about  nine  times.  Once,  moreover,  in 
Ps.  1.  1,  there  is  the  reversed  form,  Elohim-Jehovah. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  some  reason  why  in  this 
narrative  this  peculiar  junction  of  the  two  names  is 
so  TOcdominant. 

The  usual  answer  is  that  in  this  section  Qod  appears 
in  covenant  with  man,  whereas  in  cliaps.  i. — ii.  o  He 
was  the  Creator,  the  Qod  of  nature  ana  not  of  grace, 
having,  indeed,  a  closer  relation  to  man,  as  bein^  the 
most  perfect  of  His  creatures  (chap.  i.  26),  but  a  reuition 
different  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  This  is  true, 
but  insufficient;  nor  does  it  explain  how  Jehovah  became 
the  covenant  name  of  Grod,  and  Elohim  His  generic  title. 
Whatever  be  the  right  answer,  we  must  expect  to  find 
it  in  the  narrative  iteelf .  The  facts  are  so  remarkable, 
and  the  connection  of  the  name  Jehovah  with  this  section 
so  intimate,  that  if  Holy  Scripture  is  to  command  the 
assent  of  our  reason  we  must  expect  to  find  the  explana- 
tion of  such  peculiarities  in  the  section  wherein  they 
>    occur. 

What,  then,  do  we  find  P  We  find  this.  The  first 
section  gives  us  the  history  of  man's  formation,  with  the 
solemn  verdict  that  he  was  very  good.  Nature  without 
nian  was  simply  good ;  with  man,  creation  had  reached 
its  goal.  In  this,  the  succeeding  section,  man  ceases  to 
be  very  good.  He  is  represent^  in  it  as  the  object  of 
his  Maker's  special  care,  and,  above  all,  as  one  put 
under  law.  Inferior  creatures  work  by  instinct,  that  is, 
practically  by  compulsion,  and  in  subjection  to  rules 
and  forces  which  control  them.  Man,  as  a  free  asent, 
attains  a  higher  rank.  He  is  pnt  under  law,  with  the 
power  of  oMying  or  disobeying  it.    Qod,  who  is  the 
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infinitely  high  and  self-contained,  works  also  by  law, 
but  it  comes  from  within,  from  the  perfectness  of  His 
own  nature,  and  not  from  without,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  an  imperfect  being  like  man,  whose  du^  is  to 
strive  after  that  which  is  better  and  more  perfect. 
Add  that,  even  in  the  first  section,  man  was  described 
as  created  "  in  God's  imaffe,  after  His  likeness."  But 
as  law  is  essential  to  Ck>a*s  nature — ^f  or  without  it  He 
would  be  the  author  of  confusion — so  is  it  to  man's. 
But  as  this  likeness  is  a  gift  conferred  upon  him,  and 
not  inherent,  the  law  must  come  with  the  gift,  from 
outside,  and  not  from  himself;  and  it  can  oome  only 
from  Qod.  Thus,  then,  man  was  necessarily,  by  the 
terms  of  his  creation,  made  subject  to  law,  and  without 
it  there  could  have  been  no  progress  upward.  But  he 
broke  the  law,  and  fell  Was  he,  then,  to  remain  for 
ever  a  fallen  beinK»  hiding  himself  away  from  his 
Maker,  and  with  the  bonds  of  duty  and  love,  which 
erewhile  bound  him  to  his  Creator,  broken  irreme- 
diablyp  No.  Qod  is  love;  and  tiie  purpose  of  this 
narrative  is  not  so  much  to  give  us  the  history  of 
man's  fall  as  to  show  that  a  means  of  restoration  had 
been  appointed.  Scarcely  has  the  breach  been  made 
before  One  steps  in  to  nU  it.  The  breach  had  been 
caused  by  a  subtle  foe,  who  had  beguiled  our  first 
parents  in  the  simplicity  of  their  innocence ;  but  in  the 
very  hour  of  their  conaemnation  they  are  promised  an 
avenger,  who,  after  a  struggle,  shall  crush  the  head  of 
their  enemy  (chap.  iii.  15). 

Now  this  name,  T-h-v-h,  in  its  simplest  form  Yehveh, 
means  "  He  shall  be,"  or  "  shall  become."  With  the 
substitution  of  y  for  v,  acconUng  to  a  change  which  hnd 
taken  place  generally  in  the  Hebrew  language,  this  is  the 
actual  spelling  which  we  find  in  Exod.  iii.  14:  namely, 
Ekyeh  'sher  Mhyeh,  *'  I  shall  be  that  I  shall  be."  Now, 
in  tne  New  Testament  we  find  that  the  received  name 
for  the  Messiah  was  "  the  coming  One  "  (Matt.  xxi.  9, 
xxiiL39;  MarkxL9;  Luke  viL  19,  20,  xiii.  35,  xix.  38 ; 
John  i.  15,  27,  iii.  31,  vL  14,  xi.  27,  xii.  13 ;  Acts  xix.  4 ; 
Heb.  X.  37) ;  and  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  name 
of  the  Triune  Qod  is,  "  He  who  is  and  who  was,  and  the 
comine  One"  (cha^s.  i.  4, 8, xi.  17).  But  St.  Paul  tells  us  of 
a  notable  chiuiKe  m  the  language  of  the  early  Christians. 
Their  solemn  formula  was  lilurau-atha,  *'  Our  Lord  is 
come"  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).  The  Deliverer  was  no  longer 
future,  no  longer  "  He  who  shall  become,"  nor  ''He  who 
shall  be  what  He  shall  be."  It  is  not  now  an  indefinite 
hope :  no  longer  the  sighing  of  the  creature  wait- 
ing for  the  manifestation  oi  Him  who  shall  crudi 
the  head  of  his  enemy.  The  faint  ray  of  light  which 
dawned  in  Qen.  iii.  15  has  become  the  risen  Sun  of 
Righteousness;  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  has 
be«)me  the  Jesus  of  the  New,  of  whom  the  Church  joy- 
fully exdiums,  "  We  praise  Thee  as  Qod :  we  acknow- 
ledge Thee  to  be  Jehovah." 

But  whence  arose  this  name  Jehovah  P  Distinctly 
from  the  words  of  Eve,  so  miserably  disappointed  in 
their  primary  application :  *'  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even 
Jehovah,"  or  Yehveh  (chap.  iv.  L).  She,  poor  fallen 
creature,  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  she 
uttered,  but  she  had  believed  the  promise,  and  for  her 
faith's  sake  the  spirit  of  prophecy  rested  upon  her,  and 
she  KAve  him  on  whom  her  hopes  were  fixed  the  title 
which  was  to  grow  and  swell  onwud  till  all  inspired 
truth  gathered  round  it  and  into  it ;  and  at  len^^ 
Elohim,  the  Almighty,  set  to  it  Wm  seal  by  callmg 
Himself  "  I  shaU  be  that  I  shaU  be "  (Exod.  iii.  14). 
Eve's  word  is  simply  the  third  person  of  the  verb  of 
which  Ehyeh  is  the  first,  and  the  correct  translation  of 
her  speech  is,  "  I  have  gotten  a  man,  even  he  that  shall 
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be."  or  "  the  futnre  one."  Bnt  when  God  called  Him- 
self by  this  appellation,  the  word,  so  indefinite  in  her 
moutli,  became  the  personal  name  of  IsraeFs  coyenant 
God. 

Thns,  then,  in  this  title  of  the  Deity,  formed  from 
the  yerb  of  existence  in  what  is  known  as  the  futnre  or 
indefinite  tense,  we  haye  the  symbol  of  that  onward 
longing  look  for  the  retnm  of  the  golden  age,  or  age 
of  paradise,  which  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  is  described 
as  the  reign  of  the  Branch  that  shall  grow  ont  of 
Jesse's  root  (Isa.  zi.  4 — ^9).  The  hope  was  at  first  dim, 
distant,  indistinct,  bnt  it  was  the  foundation  of  all  that 
was  to  follow.  Prophets  and  psalmists  were  to  tend 
and  foster  that  hope,  and  make  it  clear  and  definite. 
But  the  ^rm  of  all  their  teaching  was  contained  in 
that  mystic  fonr-lettercd  word,  the  tetramimmaton. 
Y-h-v-h.  The  name  may  haye  been  popmarlv  called 
Yahyeh,  though  of  this  we  haye  no  proof ;  the  Jews 
certunly  understood  by  it  Yehveh— "  tne  coming  One." 
After  ail,  these  yowels  are  not  of  so  much  importance 
as  the  fact  that  the  name  has  the  pre-formatiye  yod, 
Tlie  force  of  this  letter  prefixed  to  tne  root  form  of  a 
Hebrew  yerb  is  to  giye  it  a  future  or  indefinite  sense ; 
and  I  can  find  nothing  whatsoeyer  to  justify  the 
assertion  that  Jehoyah — ^to  adopt  the  ordinioy  spelling 


— ^means  *'  the  existent  One,"  and  still  less  to  attach  to 
it  a  causal  force,  and  explam  it  as  signifying  "  He  who 
calls  into  being." 

Finally,  the  pre-Mosaical  form  of  the  name  is  mist 
instructive,  as  showing  that  the  expectation  of  the 
Messiah  was  older  than  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Tlio 
name  is  really  man's  answer  to  and  acceptance  of  the 
promise  made  to  him  in  chap.  iii.  15 ;  and  why  should 
not  Eye,  to  whom  the  assurance  was  ^yen,  be  the  first  to 
profess  her  faith  in  it  P  But  in  this  section,  in  which 
the  name  occurs  twen^  times  in  the  course  of  forty, 
six  yerses.  there  is  a  far  deeper  truth  than  Eye  sup- 

S>sed.  Jehoyah  (Tehveh)  is  simply  "the  comuig 
ne,"  and  Eye  probably  attached  no  yery  definite  idea 
to  the  words  she  was  led  to  use.  But  here  He  is  called 
Jehoyah-Elohim,  and  the  double  name  teaches  us  that 
the  coming  One,  the  future  deliyerer,  is  God,  the  ycry 
Elohim  who  at  first  created  man.  The  imity,  there- 
fore, and  connection  between  these  two  narratiyes  is  of 
the  closest  kind;  and  the  prefixing  in  this  second 
section  of  Jehoyah  to  Elohim,  the  Creator's  name  in 
the  first  section,  was  the  laying  of  the  foundation, 
stone  for  the  doctrine  that  mairs  promised  Sayiour, 
though  the  woman's  seed,  was  an  Emmanuel,  Gk>d  as 
well  as  man. 


EXCURSUS  C:   ON  THE  DURATION  OP  THE   PARADISIACAL  STATE  OP 

INNOCENCE. 


The  Bereshit  Bahba  argues  that  Adam  and  Eye 
remained  in  their  original  state  of  innocence  for  six  hours 
only.  Others  haye  supposed  that  the  events  recorded 
in  chaps,  ii.  4— iii.  24  took  place  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  suppose  that  this  is  proyed  hj  what  is 
said  in  chap.  ii.  4,  that  the  earth  and  heayens,  with  Adam 
and  the  garden,  were  aU  made  in  one  day,  before  the  end 
of  which  they  suppose  that  he  fell  This  yiew,  like 
that  which  in  chap.  i.  interprets  each  creatiye  day  of 
a  similar  period,  really  amounts  to  this :  that  the 
narratiye  of  Holy  Scripture  is  to  be  forced  to  bend  to  an 
arbitrary  meaning  put  npon  a  single  word,  and  drawn 
not  from  its  meanmg  in  Hebrew,  but  from  its  ordinary 
use  in  English.  ]m>re  correctly,  we  might  yenture  to 
say  that  the  use  of  the  word  day  in  chap.  ii.  4  is  a 
Diyine  warning  against  so  wilful  a  method  of 
exposition. 

Read  intelligently,  the  progress  of  time  is  carefully 
marked.  In  yerse  6  the  earth  is  watered  by  a  mist :  in 
paradise  there  are  mighty  riyers.  Now,  mist  would 
not  produce  riyers;  ana  if  there  were  mist  in  the 
morning,  and  rain  in  the  afternoon,  a  long  period  ^  of 
time  would  still  be  necessary  before  the  &llmg  rains 
would  form  for  themselyes  aefinite  channels.  A  yast 
space  must  haye  elapsed  between  the  nust  period  and 
that  in  which  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  rolled  along 
their  mighty  floods. 

And  with  this  the  narratiye  agrees.  All  is  slow  and 
gradual.  God  does  not  summon  the  Garden  of  Eden 
into  existence  by  a  sudden  command,  bnt  He  ''planted" 
it, and  "out  of  tne  ground  He  made  to  grow"  such  trees 
as  were  most  remarkable  for  beauty,  and  whose  fruit 
was  most  suitable  for  human  food.  In  some  fkyoused 
spot,  in  soil  fertile  and  fit  for  their  deyelopment,  God, 
by  a  special  proyidence,  caused  such  plants  to  germinate 
as  would  bed;  supply  the  needs  of  a  creature  so  feeble 
as  man.  until,  by  the  aid  of  his  reason,  he  has  inyented 
those  aids  and  helps  which  the  animals  possess  in  their 
own  bodily  organisation.    The  creation  of  full-grown 


trees  belongs  to  the  region  of  magic.  A  book  which 
grayely  recorded  such  an  act  would  justly  be  relegated 
U>  the  Apocrypha ;  for  the  Grod  of  reyelation  works  by 
law,  and  with  such  long  ages  of  preparation  that  human 
eagerness  is  often  temptM  to  cr^,  "  How  long  P  "  and 
to  pray  that  Gk>d  would  hasten  His  work. 

And  next,  as  regards  Adam.  Placed  in  a  garden,  two 
of  the  rivers  of  wmch — the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates — 
seem  to  show  that  the  earth  at  his  creation  had  already 
settled  down  into  nearly  its  present  shape,  he  is  com- 
manded '*  to  dress  and  Iteep  it/'  The  inspirod  narrator 
would  scarcely  haye  spoken  in  this  way  if  Adam's  con- 
tinuance in  the  garden  had  been  but  a  few  hours  or  days. 
We  find  him  liying  there  so  long  that  his  solitude  oe- 
comes  wearisome  to  him,  and  the  Creator  at  length 
affirms  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be  alone.  Mean- 
whUe,  Adam  is  himself  searching  for  a  partner,  and  in 
the  hope  of  finding  one,  he  studies  all  the  animals  around 
him,  obseryes  their  ways,  giyes  them  names,  discoyers 
many  yaluable  qualities  in  them,  makes  seyenl  of  them 
useful  to  him,  but  still  finds  none  among  them  that 
answers  to  his  wants.  But  when  we  read  that  "  Adam 
gaye  names  to  all  cattle,  and  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
to  eyery  beast  of  the  field,"  we  cannot  but  see  that  this 
careful  study  of  the  creatures  round  him  must  hare 
continued  tMongh  a  long  period  before  it  oould  haye 
resulted  in  their  being  wus  generally  classified  and 
named  in  Adam's  mind.  At  length  Eye  is  brought, 
and  his  words  enress  the  liyely  pleasure  of  one  who, 
after  repeated  disappointments,  had  at  length  found 
that  of  which  he  was  in  search.  "  This,"  he  says, "  this 
time  is  bone  of  my  bone." 

How  long  Adam  and  Eye  enjoyed  their  simple  happi- 
ness after  their  marriage  is  left  untold;  but  this 
naming  of  the  animals  at  least  suggests  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  fall.  Though  Adam  had  obseryed 
their  habits,  yet  he  would  scarcely  haye  g^yen  many  of 
them  names  before  he  had  a  raaonal  companion  with 
whom  to  hold  discourse.  PorsomOi  indeed,  he  would  haye 
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found  names  when  trying  to  call  them  to  liim,  bat  only 
for  snch  as  seemed  fit  for  domestication.  The  rest  he 
wonld  pass  by  till  there  was  some  one  to  whom  to 
describe  them.  Thus  Eve  seems  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  sagacity  of  the  serpent.  She,  too,  as  well 
as  Adam,  recognised  the  voice  of  Jehovah  walking  in 
the  garden  (chap.  iii.  8) ;  and  the  girdles  spoken  of  in 
yerse  7  seem  also  to  indicate,  by  their  elaboration,  that 


the  guilty  pair  remiuned  in  Paradise  some  time  after  the 
faU.  The  indications  of  time  are,  however,  less  nnmer- 
ons  and  definite  after  the  creation  of  Eve  than  before ; 
but  certainly  Adam  was  for  some  considerable  period  a 
denizen  of  Paradise,  and  probably  there  was  a  longer 
time  than  is  g^enerallv  supposed  spent  in  innocence  dy 
him  and  his  wife,  and  also  some  delay  between  the  fall 
and  their  expulsion  from  their  happy  home. 


EXCURSUS  D:  ON  THE  BOOKS  OF  GENERATIONS. 


The  most  cursory  reader  must  be  struck  by  the 
manner  in  which  this  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  and  never  again  till  the  beginning  of 
St.  Matthew's  Qospel.  After  the  magnificent  and  Divine 
opening  of  chap.  1. 1—- ii.  3,  the  reist  of  the  book  is  a 
series  of  "  generations,"  in  each  of  which  there  are 
peculiarities  of  diction  and  style,  but  also  plain 
marks  of  a  master-hand,  which  has  moulded  them  into 
a  continuous  narrative.  These  generations,  or  tolduth, 
are  ten  in  number,  namely : — 


Chai>. 


a.  4- 

V.   I—  vi.  8, 

vl.  9-  ix.  29. 

X.    1—  xi   9, 

xi.  10-  xi.  26. 

xL  27—  XXV.  11, 

XXV.  12—  XXV.  18. 

XXV.  19—  XXXV.  29, 

xxxvi.  1— xxxvlL  1, 

xxxvU.  2-  1.36, 


iv.  23.  t!io  tdldoth  of  heaven  and  earth. 


tf 


If 


f» 


»• 


»• 
ft 


»t 


Adam. 

Noah. 

the  BODS  of  Noah. 

Shem. 

Terah. 

Ishmael. 

Isaac. 

Esau. 

Jacob. 


Now,  first,  modem  discoveries  have  shown  that  there 
is  no  difficulty,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  believing 
tliatthe  patriarchs  could  read  and  write.  Ur  of  the 
Chaldeee,  whence  Terah  emigrated,  proves  to  have  been 
a  famous  seat  of  learning,  and  Mr.  Sayce  {Chald.  Qen., 
p.  24)  says  that  the  earliest  inscriptions  of  &uj  import- 
ance  which  we  now  possess  belong  to  the  time  of  a 
king  of  Ur,  supposed  to  have  lived  three  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  These  inscriptions,  he 
adds,  consist  of  texts  on  bricks  and  on  signet  cylinders, 
and  some  of  these  latter  may  be,  he  thinks,  of  even  greater 
antiquity.  Even  the  diuly  transactions  of  business 
were  in  Abram's  time  perpetuated  with  the  utmost 
punctuality  and  decorum  by  means  of  those  contract, 
and  sale,  and  even  loan  tablets  of  terra  cotta  which  are 
still  existing ;  and  it  is  now  known  that  in  Chaldea 
among  the  Accadians,  as  in  Egypt,  papyrus  was  used 
as  a  writing  material  as  well  as  day,  and  more  rarely, 
stone  (Tomkins,  Studies  on  the  Times  of  Ahraham^ 
p.  45).  So  far  from  losing,  the  Book  of  Genesis  gains 
infinitely  in  value  and  importance,  if  not  on  its  divine, 
yet  on  its  human  side,  if  we  find  reason  for  believing 
that  we  may  have  in  it  the  contents  of  bric^  and 
cylinders  carried  by  Abraham  from  Ur  to  Haran  first, 
and  thence  to  Canaan. 

Next,  the  only  reverent  way  of  interpreting  Holy 
Scripture  is,  not  to  make  it  bend  to  human  theories, 
but  to  make  our  views  bend  to  what  it  says  of  itself. 
Here,  then,  it  represents  the  Book  of  Genesis  as  com- 
posed  out  of  documents  already  existing.  We  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  these  documents  were  less  inspired 
because  pre-Mosaic.  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham  are  aU 
represented  as  men  very  near  unto  Qod.  Others,  such 
as  Shem,  Jacob,  Joseph,  were  scarcely  less  so;  and 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  toldoth  of  Jacob  which 
suggest  that  a  narrative  written  by  Joseph  was  at  least 
the  basis  of  that  history.  Now.  bad  Genesis  been  the 
work  of  ouo  inspired  pen,  surely  it  would  have  proceeded 


onward  with  steady  purpose,  and,  as  is  the  invariable 
rule  of  Holy  Scripture,  the  writer  would  have  preserved 
his  own  style  and  individuality  throughout.  As  it  is,  the 
narrative  which  begins  at  chap.  ii.  4  is  as  diverse  from 
the  history  of  creation  as  it  could  possibly  be;  and 
apparently  that  history  (chap.  i.  1 — ^ii.  3),  which  is  not 
a  toldoth,  was  given  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
errors  which  might  easily  have  arisen  from  misunder- 
standing the  account  given  in  the  second  narrative. 
Now,  the  history  of  creation  must  liave  been  directly 
inspired.  We  cannot,  indeed,  tell  how  the  knowledge 
it  contains  was  communicated,  whether  by  a  series  of 
visions  in  a  trance  or  by  ideas  impressed  upon  the 
writer's  mind ;  but  obviously  it  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent creation  as  developed  in  an  orderly  progression  by 
the  promulgation  of  Divine  laws,  following  at  succes- 
sive intervtus,  one  upon  another,  and  culminating  in  the 
Sabbatii  of  Elohim.  In  the  second  narrative  creation 
is  but  a  secondazy  subject,  and  is  described  simply  in 
contrast  with  the  Ghirden  of  Eden. 

But  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Genesis — and  we  know 
of  no  one  whose  claims  stand  on  such  strong  grounds 
as  those  of  Moses— also  shows  his  individuality,  and 
arranges  his  materials  on  a  settled  plan.  Divinely 
inspired,  as  we  believe,  he  would  nevertheless  make 
no  unnecessary  change  or  alteration  in  the  documents 
before  him;  nay,  he  does  not  even  care  for  verbal 
accuracy  (witness  chap,  xxviii.  9,  compared  with  chap, 
xxxvi.  a).  In  the  Chaldean  Cfenesis  we  have  a  docu- 
ment far  older  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  in  the 
account  of  the  flood,  in  the  sending  out  of  the  raven  and 
dove  from  the  ark,  in  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Noah,  and 
the  choice  of  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of  reconciliation, 
there  is  much  that  is  common  to  the  inspired  and  un- 
inspired narratives.  But  the  'perusal  and  comparison 
of  the  two  is  most  instructive,  and  leaves  the  mind 
impressed  with  tiie  infinite  superiority  of  the  Bible 
narrative. 

The  writer's  plan  was  this.  After  giving  us  an 
account  of  creation,  in  which  man  appears  as  God's 
master  work,  and  then  of  the  Paradise,  in  which  man 
is  shown  to  be  the  especial  object  of  Jehovah's  love, 
henceforward  his  one  purpose  is  man's  restoration,  and 
the  selection  successively  of  Seth,  Shem,  Abraham, 
and  Jacob  as  the  persons  through  whom  the  promise 
of  a  Deliverer  was  to  be  fulfilled.  He  does  not 
actually  exclude  all  such  portions  of  the  patriarchal 
records  as  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  his  sub- 
ject, but  after  a  passing  notice  omits  the  mention 
of  them  for  the  future.  Thus  in  the  second 
narrative  he  gives  the  temptation,  the  fall,  its  out- 
come in  Cam's  sin,  and  then  a  brief  history  of 
Cain's  family,  with  particulars  of  their  advance  in  the 
arts  of  civilisation,  m  refinement,  in  luxury,  and  in 
pride ;  and  then  he  drops  them  for  ever.  We  know 
nothing  more  about  the  Cainites,  but  henceforward  the 
narrative  is  occupied    with  Seth   and  his  post^ty. 
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The  same  rale  is  followed  again  and  again ;  and  thns, 
while  the  Book  of  Grenesis  is  fall  of  most  interesting 
information  abont  the  ancient  world,  we  nevertheless 
feel  that  its  one  main  porpose  was  to  show  that  the 


redemption  of  mankind  by*the  bestowal  of  a  Savioor 
was  no  after-thoaght,  but  the  very  starting  point  of 
God's  revealed  message  of  love  to  His  fallea 
creatares. 


EXCURSUS  E:  UPON  ELAM  AND  THE  CONQUESTS  AND  ROUTE  OP 

CHEDORLAOMER  (Chap.  xiv.). 


Of  Elam  we  lately  knew  nothing  more  than  that  it 
was  a  country  called  after  a  son  of  Shem,  and  this  nar- 
rative, containing  an  account  of  a  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  Elamites,  was  a  puzzle  to  thoughtful  Bible  readers, 
and  a  mark  for  the  derision  of  such  critics  as  imagine 
that  everything  of  which  a  clear  explanation  cannot  be 

S'ven  must  necessarily  be  unhistorical.  Within  the 
at  few  years  our  knowledge  has  so  grown  that  the 
narrative  fits  exactly  into  its  place,  although  neither  the 
name  of  Chedorlaomer  nor  tne  history  itself  has  been 
found  in  the  cuneiform  texts. 

The  country  of  Elam  itself  is  a  vast  highland  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Tigris,  with  broad  i>lains  Iving  be- 
tween moantains  which  sometimes  attain  an  elevation 
of  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet.  It  is  easUy  defensible, 
rich,  and  well  watered,  and  its  inhabitants  were  dreaded 
neighbours  of  the  Babvlonians,  upon  whose  fertile  plains 
they  constantly  poured  down  in  sudden  inroads,  and  re- 
turned to  their  mils  laden  with  booty.  It  was  from  Elam 
that  the  Accadians  descended  and  conc^uered  Babylonia, 
and  we  thus  gather  that  its  earlier  inhabitants  were  Tnra. 
nians,  sprung  from  Japheth.  The  names  of  the  towns  in 
that  part  of  the  country  of  which  Susa  is  the  capital  still 
bear  witness  to  the  supremacy  there  of  this  race,  while 
the  names  of  the  rest  of  the  Elamite  towns  are  said  by 
M.  Oppert  {Records  of  the  Past,  ix.  5)  to  be  Semitic. 
Elamitic  Semites  appear  also  among  the  Assyrian 
sculptures,  where  "  tneir  keen  and  refined  features  are 
set  off  to  great  advantage  by  the  blant  outHne  and  thick 
protruding  lips,  which  nave  been  identified  with  the 
Kissians,  or  Cossaeans,  of  classic  authors,  the  Kassi  of 
the  monuments,  the  sons  of  Cush  of  the  Bible  "  (Raw. 
linson's  Anc,  Man.,  ii.  500).  Thus  in  Elam,  as  on  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  we  find  the  families  of  the  three 
sons  of  Noah  distinct  in  lineament  and  language,  but 
dwelling  near  one  another,  and  coming  in  successive 
waves  of  population  to  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
the  land. 

The  first  great  event  recorded  concerning  Elam  is 
found  in  the  Annals  of  Assurbanipal,  son  of  Esar- 
haddon,  king  of  Assyria.  He  asserts  that  he  conquered 
Elam,  and  took  the  city  of  Susa  in  B.C.  645,  and  that 
he  then  brought  back  an  image  of  Nana  which  Kudur 
Nakhunt^  had  carried  aws^  from  Babylonia  1,685 
vears  before ;  that  is,  in  B.C.  2290,  As  Nana  and  Nak- 
hunt^  seem  to  be  names  of  the  same  goddess,  while 
Kudur  means  "  servant,"  we  thus  find  this  Elamite  king 
calling  himself,  perhaps  from  this  exploit, "  the  servant 
of  Nakhunt^."  La'omar,  or  Lagomar,  is  the  name  of 
another  Elamite  god,  and  thus  Chedorlaomer  means 
**  servant  of  Lagomar." 

^  Nearer  to  the  time  of  Abram  we  find  an  Elamite 
king  named  Kudur-Mabuk,  who  claims  the  title  of 
adaa  Martu,  that  is,  lord  of  Phosrdcia,  showing  that 
he  too,  like  Chedorlaomer,  had  conquered  Svria.  His 
son  was  named  Eriaku,  and  being  associatea  with  his 
father  in  the  government,  received  Larsa  as  his  capital. 
The  names  Eriaku  and  Larsa  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Arioch  and  of  Ellasar,  and  this  further  suggests  the  idea 
that  Kudur-lagomar  and  Kudur-Mabuk  may  have  been 


the  same  person.  Canon  Rawlinson  gives  the  probable- 
date  of  Kudur-Mabuk's  reign  as  about  B.C.  2100,  Mr. 
Sayce  about  a  century  later,  and  M.  Lenormant  some- 
where about  the  epoch  of  Abraham  (Tomkins's  8tt*dieSy, 
p.  180). 

Now  the  Elamite  king,  fourteen  years  before,  had 
subdued  the  Jordan  valley  (verse  5),  and  as  this  second 
expedition  was  prior  to  Abram's  t^ing  Hagar  to  wife,, 
which  happened  in  the  tenth  year  after  his  migration  to 
Palestine  (see  chap.  xvi.  3),  it  follows  that  Aoram  and 
Terah  were  still  at  Kharran  when  Chedorlaomer  passed 
through  it,  as  he  must  have  done,  on  his  march.  Him- 
self a  Turanian,  he  would  look  with  ill-will  on  powerful 
Semitic  chiefs  such  as  were  Abraham  and  Lot,  and  his 
visit  mavhave  had  something  to  do  in  urging  them 
on  their  further  route  as  soon  as  Tenth's  death  set  them 
free.  We  see  also  that,  besides  the  caravan  road,  there 
was  a  war  track  to  Canaan,  and  thus,  with  troubles 
from  Elamite  invasions  at  home  to  urge  him  on,  Abram 
was  but  following  the  great  current  of  population  in 
going  to  Palestine  first,  and  thence  onward  to  Egvpt. 
Bo  many  took  this  routo  and  remained  in  Egypt  that, 
under  the  name  of  the  Hyksos,  thev  took  possession,, 
first  of  the  Delta,  and  then  of  Egypt  generally.  And 
in  this  stream  of  human  mij^tion  tnere  was  one  whose^ 
going  and  purpose  was  Divme. 

For  twelve  vears  Chedorlaomer's  tribute  was  regu- 
larly paid,  but  m  the  thirteenth  year  the  five  kings  who 
possessed  the  wealthiest  x>ortion  of  the  Jordan  vaUey  re- 
belled. A  twelvemonth  is  spent  in  gathering  Elam's 
forces ;  but  in  the  next  spring,  attended  by  three  sub- 
ject monarchs,  the  king  staits  on  his  march  to  punisb 
the  revolters.  On  his  arrival  at  Damascus,  probably  by 
the  same  route  which  Abram  had  followed,  we  find  him 
takiuff  a  wide  circuit,  so  as  to  sweep  the  whole  country 
and  &I1  upon  the  rebels  last,  and  from  the  side  where 
they  least  expected  an  attack.  For,  moving  southwards 
through  Bashan,  he  smites  the  Rephaim  and  other  tribes 
along  the  plateau  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  until  he  reaches 
the  wild  mountains  inhabited  by  the  cave-dwelling 
Horites,  and  which  extend  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
gidf  of  Akaba.  The  most  southerly  spot  reached  by 
him  was  El-Paran,  the  oak-forest  of  Paran,  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  great  desert  of  Et-TLL  Turning  hence 
to  the  north  and  north-west,  he  smites  on  his  way  the 
Amalekites,  whose  wandering  tribes  occupied  this  vast 
desert,  and  thus  reaches  the  Dead  Sea,  along  the  western 
shore  of  which  he  marches  till  he  reaches  Hazezon- 
Tamar,  better  known  as  En-gedi.  This  ravine  is,  as 
Dr.  Tristram  has  shown,  of  the  utmost  strategical  im. 
X>ortance.  For  it  is  easy  to  march  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  as  far  as  this  point,  while  inland  the  route  lies 
across  a  rough  and  almost  waterless  wilderness.  But 
north  of  En-gedi  the  shore-line  is  impracticable  even 
for  footmen.  We  gather  that  the  Amorites  held  the 
pass,  but  were  not  reinforced  by  their  countrymen,  and 
probably  were  surprised — ^for  a  handful  of  men  could 
defend  the  zigzag  path  which  mounts  up  the  side  of  the 
precipice  to  a  height  of  1,800  feet.  At  the  head^  of 
this  ravine  Chedorlaomer  was  less  than  twenty  miles. 
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distant  from  Abram  at  Manure,  bat  with  a  difficult 
•country  between;  and,  moreoTer,  his  object  was  to 
•smite  and  plunder  the  rich  cities  of  the  plain.  As  he 
liad  now  traversed  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  it  again  becomes  manifest  that  Sodom  and  the 
other  cities  were  at  its  northern  end.  In  the  Tale  of 
Siddim  the  battle  is  fought,  and  the  five  kin^,  entan. 
^led  among  the  bitumen  pits,  are  defeated  with  so  great 
slaughter  that  a  remnant  only  escapes.  Fleeing,  not  to 
the  mountains  of  Moab,  as  commentators  assume,  but  to 
those  of  Judea,  they  carry  the  news  to  Abram,  telling 
him  that,  with  other  captives.  Lot  and  his  goods  are 
•carried  away.  He  draws  out  at  once  318  men,  all 
trained  to  arms,  and  all  bom  in  his  house,  and  therefore 
of  sure  fidelity,  as  those  bought  or  lately  acquired  would 
not  be,  and,  reinforced  by  bodies  of  Amorites  under 


Mamre,  Aner,  and  Eshcol,  starts  in  rapid  pomdt.  En- 
cumbered with  goods  and  prisoners  and  cattle,  Ghedor. 
laomer  marched  but  slowly,  and  when,  after  four  or  five 
days'  pursuit,  Abram  overtook  the  Elamites,  they  would 
probably  be  as  little  prepared  for  an  attack  as  tiie  Ama- 
lekites  whom  David  found,  after  they  had  sacked  Ziklag, 
"  spread  abroad  unon  all  the  earth,  eating  and  drinking 
and  dancing  "  (I  Sam.  xxk.  16).  Still  they  were  numer- 
ous, and  most  of  them  veteran  warriors,  and  so  Abram 
waits  tiU  night,  and  then,  dividing  his  little  army  into 
three  divisions,  he  makes  his  att^k,  throws  them  into 
confusion,  and  pursuing  them  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Damascus,  recovers  all  the  persons  and  spoil 
which  they  had  gathered  in  their  long  route  down- 
wards and  npwaras  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
Palestine. 


EXCURSUS  P :   ON  THE   ANGEL,   [HEB.,    "  MESSENGER   OP   JEHOVAH "]    (Chap.  xvL). 


It  is  in  chajpter  xvL  that  we  first  meet  with  this 
term,  and  as  m  several  places  there  is  an  apparent 
identification  of  Jehovah  s  messenger  with  Jenovah 
Himself,  and  even  with  Elohim,  it  b^omes  necessary  to 
.say  a  few  words  upon  the  much  debated  question, 
whether  it  was  a  created  an^l  that  was  the  means 
of  communication  between  Jehovah  and  His  ancient 
people;  or  whether  it  was  an  anticipation  of  the 
Incarnation  of  Christ,  and  even  a  manifestation  in 
buman  form  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Divine 
Trinity. 

God  in  His  absolute  and  perfect  nature  is,  as  we  are 
olearly  taught,  beyond  the  reach  of  human  sense,  and 
even  of  human  reason.  *'No  man  hath  seen  God" 
^John  i.  18,  vi.  46),  "for  He  is  the  "Khu;  invisible. 
Who  dwells  in  the  unapproachable  light"  (I  Tim.  i.  17, 
wi.  16) ;  but  we  are  taught  with  eqnu  deamess  that  it 
was  the  office  of  Christ  to  reveal  Him  to  us  (John  xii. 
45,  ziv.  9);  and  that  Christ  is  not  merely  "the 
ofhilgence  of  EQs  glory,  but  the  very  image  and 
impress  of  His  subSianoe"  (Heb.  i.  3).  In  ms  own 
nature,  then,  incomprehensible  and  exalted  far  above 
the  reach  of  our  mental  powers,  Qod  is  nevertheless 
made  intelli^ble  to  man,  and  brought  near  to  our 
hearts  and  minds  in  Christ,  so  that  we  can  conceive 
of  Him  as  a  Person,  and  as  such  love  and  worship 
Him.  Yet  was  this  Incarnation  of  Grod  the  Son 
the  most  sublime  and  awful  mystery  ever  displayed 
npon  earth ;  and  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  mystery  often 
repeated,  so  far  from  being  a  help  to  our  faith,  would 
be  the  reverse.  We  may  well  believe  that  Gkxl  prepared 
jnen's  minds  for  so  Divine  a  fact  as  "  the  emptying 
Himself  of  His  glory,  that  He  might  be  made  in  the 
likeness  of  men  "  (Phil  ii.  7) ;  but  that  He  became  Man 
except  at  Bethlehem  should  have  for  its  proof  nothing 
less  than  the  express  warrant  of  Holy  Wnt. 

In  three  cases  there  is  an  apparent  identification  of 
4he  angel  with  God.  Thus  of  Hagar  it  is  said,  '*She 
called  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  speaketh  to  her  El 
jBoft  "  (a  Chd  ofsewng) ;  and  as  a  reason  for  the  name 
she  adds,  "Do  not  I  see  after  my  seeing?"  (chap. 
xvi.  13).  Similarly,  after  Jacob  had  wrestled  with  "  a 
man"  untQ  the  breaking  of  the  day,  he  ''called  the 
name  of  the  place  Peni-er(^^ /oca  o/Ood) :  for  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved" 
<chap.  xxxii.  30).  Finally,  after  "the  angel  of  Jehovah" 
had  gone  up  in  the  flaane  from  oif  the  altar,  Manoah 
said,  "We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen 
jnohim  (Judges  xiii.  22). 
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In  these  and  any  similar  cases  the  utmost  that  we 
can  venture  to  affirm  is  that  they  had  seen  God 
representatively  by  the  appearance  to  them  of  His 
angel;  by  whom  also  "Jehovah  spake  to  Haear." 
Upon  this  lattor  point  there  is  a  valuable  note  of  Bar. 
H!ebr8Bus  in  his  SJoholia  on  Acts  vii.  30,  "  He  that  was 
visible  was  an  angel :  He  that  spake  was  (jrod."  Nor 
is  there  any  difficulty  in  the  fact  that  in  verse  10 
the  an^el  says  to  Hagar, "  I  will  multiply  thy  seed." 
For  it  IS  the  rule  in  Holy  Scripture  to  ascribe  to  the 
agent  the  deeds  which  he  executes  by  Gk)d's  com- 
mission. Thus  Ezekiel  speaks  of  himself  destroying 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  xliil.  3),  the  sense  beinff  that  rightly 
put  in  our  margin-— that  "  he  prophesied  that  the  ci^ 
should  be  destroyed."  Sent  by  Jehovah  to  execute  His 
will,  angel  and  prophet  alike  are  described  as  them- 
selves the  doers  of  the  task  assigned  to  them.  This 
rule  should  be  remembered  in  the  exposition  of 
chap,  xix.,  where  the  two  angels  speak  of  themselves 
as  oestroying  Sodom. 

In  the  case,  however,  of  the  "three  men  who  stood 
by "  Abraham  at  Mamre,  there  is  a  very  close  identi- 
fication  of  one  of  the  angels  with  Jehovah.  In  the 
first  verse  we  read  that  "Jehovah  appeared  unto 
Abraham."  This  might  well  be  by  the  mission  of  the 
angels,  but  after  a  sudden  change  to  the  singular 
number  in  verse  10,  the  speaker  is  both  henceforward 
called  Jehovah,  and  speaks  as  not  only  himself  the 
doer  and  judge,  but  as  if  it  rested  with  him  to  save 
or  destroy  at  Mb  own  wilL  There  is  also  a  marked 
distinction  between  him  and  the  two  angels  who 
visit  Lot,  and  who  describe  themselves  astsent  by 
Jehovah  (chap.  xix.  13),  though  even  here,  in  verses 
17 — 22,  there  is  an  approximation  to  a  higher  personi- 
fication.  In  the  case  of  the  an^l  who  visits  Gideon 
there  is  again  an  apparent  identification  between  him 
and  Jehovah  (Jud^s  vi  14i  16 — ^23);  nevertheless, 
Gideon  still  calls  him  an  angel  of  Jehovah  in  verse  22, 
and  he  is  called  an  angel  of  Elohim  in  verse  20. 

Jn  this  case,  and  in  that  of  the  anffd  who  appeared 
to  Manoah,  they  refuse  to  partake  of  food,  whereas  the 
three  angels  who  appeared  to  Abraham  at  Mamre  ate 
of  the  f M)d  prepared  for  them.  They  are  also  called 
men,  and  behave  in  a  very  human  manner,  whereas  the 
angels  who  appeared  to  Gideon  and  Manoah  both 
display  supernatural  powers,  and  "do  wondrously." 
Nevertheless,  nowhere  else  is  there  so  close  an  identifi- 
cation between  the  an^  and  Jehovah  as  in  this  appear, 
ance  at  Mamre,  and  in  the  history  of  the  intercesnon 
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for  Sodom  both  the  angel  and  Abiaham  speak  as  if 
Jehovah  was  there  present  in  person. 

In  tiie  case  of  the  reyelation  to  Abraham  after  the 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  "  angel  of  Jehovah  "  calls  to  him 
from  heaven,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  appearance 
in  human  form. 

If,  however,  we  turn  to  other  passages  of  Holy 
Scripture  the  explanation  seems  plain.  In  the  passage 
of  God's  ancient  people  through  the  wilderness,  an 
angel  was  especially  entrusted  with  their  guidance  and 
1  protection.  He  is  called  "  the  angel  of  Mohim,"  and 
his  symbol  was  the  pillar  of  ^Sq  and  of  the  cloud 

iExod.  xiv.  19).  Once,  however,  he  appears  in  human 
brm  to  Joshua,  and  claims  the  office  of  captain  of 
Jehovah's  host  (Josh.  v.  13—15).  In  the  full  descrip- 
tion of  him  in  Exod.  zxiii.  20 — ^25,  we  read  in  verse  si 
"my  Name  is  in  him."  Now  this  angel  is  called  in 
Isa.  Iziii.  9  **  the  angel  of  Qod's  presence,"  literally,  of 
His  Face ;  and  in  this  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
Exod.  xxxiii.  14, 15,  where  Moses  says,  *'  If  Thy  Face 
go  not,  carry  us  not  up  hence;"  and  Jehovah  says, 
"  My  Face  sliall  go,  that  I  may  ffive  thee  rest." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  under  the  Old  Covenant, 
while  generally  it  was  created  angels  who  were  the 
medium  of  communication  between  Qod  and  man,  yet 
that  there  was  one  kind  of  manifestation  of  Dei^  so 
high  as  that  Grod's  Name  was  in  him,  and  God's  Face 
shown  by  him.  As  all  revelation  was  by  Grod  the  Son 
(John  i.  18)  we  may  fearlessly  connect  this  angel  with 
our  blessed  Lord,  called  "  the  ansel  of  the  covenant "  in 
Mai.  iii.  1 ;  but  it  would  be  rash  and  presumptuous  to 
attempt  to  define  the  exact  nature  of  these  appearances. 


The  union  of  matter  and  spirit  in  any  way  is  beyond 
our  powers  of  understanding;  how  much  more  when 
that  Spirit  is  God !  But  tms  we  may  reverently  say, 
that  these  joersonal  manifestations  were  an  anticipa- 
tion in  the  Old  Testament  of  that  which  is  the  cardinal 
dootrine  in  the  New — ^that  God  has  taken  upon  Him 
human  nature,  and  appeared  in  fashion  as  a  man.  The 
saints  of  old  knew  of  their  Redeemer  at  first  only  as 
"the  woman's  seed:"  they  learned  next  to  unite  the 
thought  of  Him  with  the  name  Jehovah;  and,  finally, 
they  knew  that  Jehovah  was  also  God.  So  was  the 
broad  foundation  laid  for  the  prophetic  teaching  that 
He  was  Emmanuel,  in  one  person  God  and  Man ;  and 
for  the  feeling  so  necessary  for  all  true  personal  piety 
that  God  vouchsafes  His  presence  on  euth.  He  who 
now  walks  in  the  midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks 
(Bev.  i.  13)  from  [time  to  time  manifested  His  Face 
visibly  to  the  saints  of  the  Church  of  old.  And 
not  only  was  the  father  of  the  faithful  thus  visited, 
but  even  a  runaway  handmaid  was  neither  disregarded, 
nor  deemed  unworthy  of  heavenly  care.  We  might 
lose  ourselves  in  profitless  speculations  as  to  the 
manner  of  events  so  mysterious,  but  the  practical  lesson 
is  plain,  that  though  "the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of 
heavens  cannot  contain  Grod,  yet  He  deigns  to  dwell 
upon  earth  "  (1  Kings  viii.  27),  and  that  His  presence 
now  vouchsafed  by  the  spiritual  indwelline  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  as  efficacious  for  guidance,  help,  and 
comiort  as  were  these  visible  manif  estations  in  early 
times,  when  there  was  not  as  vet  that  full  knowledge 
of  God  and  of  His  ways,  whicn  has  been  given  us  m. 
His  Holy  Word. 


EXCURSUS  G:   UPON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  JACOB'S   LIFE  (Chap,  xxvii.) 


The  elaborate  calculations  of  Lightfoot,  and  most 
Jewish  and  Christian  commentators,  intended  to  show 
that  when  Jacob  set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Haran,  he 
and  Esau  were  each  about  77  years  of  age,  and  Isaac 
their  father  about  137,  though  based  apparently  upon 
the  letter  of  Scripture,  are  so  contrary  to  its  facts  tnat 
evidently  there  must  be  some  error  m  them.  Fortu- 
nately ^there  are  several  dates  which  are  open  to  no 
doubt,  and  if  we  start  with  these,  it  may  prove  not 
impossible  to  arrive  at  more  trustworthy  conclusions. 

When,  then,  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  he  was  130 
years  of  age  (chap  xlvii.  9),  and  as  Joseph  when  he 
"  stood  before  Pharaoh  "  was  30  (chap.  xli.  46),  and  as 
his  first  years  of  power  were  the  seven  years  of  plenfy, 
and  there  had  been  already  two  years  of  famine  when 
he  made  himself  known  to  his  brethren,  he  was  plainly 
about  40  years  of  age  when  his  father  joined  him. 
Now  he  was  a  lad  of  17  when  sold  into  Egypt  (xxxvii. 
2),  and  as  he  was  bom  before  the  contract  to  serve 
Laban  for  the  speckled  cattle  (xxx.  25),  which  lasted  for 
six  years  (xxxi.  41),  he  was  about  7  when  Jacob  returned 
to  Canaan.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  Jacob  was  91 
when  Joseph  was  bom.  Now  the  usual  calculations 
allow  only  twenty  years  for  Jacob's  sojourn  in  Padan- 
aram,  of  which  the  first  seven  were  spent  in  service 
before  Leah  and  Rachel  were  given  him  in  marriage. 
II  from  the  twenty,  we  subtract  these  seven  years  and 
the  se^'en  years  of  Joseph's  age,  there  remain  only  six 
years  for  the  birth  of  Leah's  six  sons  and  the  interval 
of  her  barrenness ;  and  undeniably  the  narrative  would 
be  guilt V  of  ver^  remarkable  exaggeration  in  its  account 
of  iKachers  cluldlessness,  and  Kachel  herself  of  ex- 
cessive impatience,  considering  that  at  the  end  of  six 


years  she  gave  birth  herself  to  a  son,  and  in  the  in- 
terval had  given  her  maid  Bilhah  to  Jacob,  who  had  by 
her  two  sons ;  and  as  the  birth  of  these  was  the  occasion 
to  Rachel  of  very  unseemly  exultation  over  her  sister 
(rti.  6,  8),  her  conduct  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
lact  that  Leah  had  already  a  numerous  offspring  when 
Rachel  gave  Bilhah  to  her  husband. 

The  case  of  Leah  is  still  {dainer.  She  bears  four 
sons,  after  which  she  '^left  bearing"  (xxix.  35),  and 
this  barrenness  continued  so  lonff  that  she  gave  Zilpah 
as  her  substitute  to  Jacob,  who  bare  him  two  sons,  Gad 
and  Asher.  Now  neither  Rachel  nor  Leah  would  have 
resorted  to  this  expedient  until  thev  utterly  despaired 
of  having  children  themselves ;  and  Lonh  nerself  de- 
scribes  it  as  an  act  of  great  self-sacrifice  (xxx.  18). 
Zilpah's  sons  both  seem  to  have  been  bom  in  this  period 
of  Leah's  barrenness ;  for  we  find  that  Jacob  had  entirely 
discarded  Leah,  and  it  was  only  at  Rachel's  request 
that  he  visited  her  agun.  Zilpah  had  taken  Leah's 
place  plainly  because  she  had  no  expectation  of  having 
more  offiipnng,  and  from  chap.  xxx.  15  it  is  evident 
that  Jacob  shiuied  in  this  view,  and  had  long  ceased  to 
pay  any  visits  to  Leah's  tent.  Moreover,  uiis  interval 
lasted  so  long  tlmt  Reuben  was  old  enough  to  be  allowed 
to  ramble  in  the  field — ^that  is,  the  uncultivated  pasture 
land  where  the  fiocks  fed ;  and  he  had  sufficient  self, 
control  to  bring  the  mandrake-berries  which  he  had 
found  home  to  his  mother.  According  to  the  usual 
calculations,  he  was  between  three  and  four  years  old  at 
this  time :  for  it  is  necessary  to  arranf^e  for  the  birtha 
of  Issachar  and  Zebulun  within  the  six  years.  He  is 
therefore  described  as  carried  by  the  reapers  to  the 
wheatfield,  and  somewhere  there  he  finds  the  man» 
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drakes ;  but  the  wheat  harvest  is  mentioned  only  to  fix 
the  time,  and  Benben  had  evidently  gone  a  long  ramble 
to  places  not  often  visited.  For  it  is  plain  that  the 
mandrakes  were  rarities,  and  that  their  discovery  was 
imusnal;  and  this  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
they  been  found  near  the  tents,  nor  is  it  likely  tliat  a 
young  child  would  have  been  the  discoverer.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Beuben  were  an  active  young  man,  nothing 
was  more  probable  than  for  him  to  wander  away  into 
distant  quuters,  looking,  perhaps,  for  game ;  and  the 
kind  heart  which  made  hun  bring  the  berries  to  his 
mother  is  in  agreement  with  the  brotherly  affection 
wliich  made  him  determine  to  save  the  life  even  of  the 
hated  Joseph  (xzxvii.  21,  22,  29,  30).  <*  Unstable  "  he 
was,  with  no  gre&t  qualities,  but  not  destitute  of  gene- 
rosity  or  of  sympathy ;  and  to  Leah  her  sons  must  liave 
been  her  one  comfort  under  her  many  trials,  and  no 
doubt  she  treated  them  lovingly.  Now  if  we  put  all  these 
things  together — ^the  birth  of  Leah's  four  sons ;  Bachel's 
joalousy  at  her  sister's  fruitfulness,  and  her  gift  of 
Bilhah  to  her  husband ;  Leah's  interval  of  barrenness, 
and  her  gift  of  Zilpah  to  take  her  place  ;  the  complete 
estrangement  of  Jacob  from  Leah,  upon  the  supposition 
that  she  would  never  again  conceive ;  and  the  fact  that 
she  had  to  purchase  of  Rachel  the  visit  of  Jacob  to 
her  tent,  which  was  followed  by  the  birth  of  two  more 
sons, — if  we  bear  all  this  in  mind,  few  persons  could 
probably  be  found  capable  of  believing  that  so  much 
could  liave  taken  place  in  six  years.  If  we  add  the 
further  consideration  that  Hebrew  women  suckled  their 
childrenfor  two  or  more  yearafnoteonxxi.  8),  the  supposi- 
tion that  Leah  had  four  sons  in  four  yeara  becomes  very 
unlikely.  The  patriarchal  women  are  described  as  the 
reverse  of  fruitful.  Even  Leah,  the  one  exception,  has 
only  seven  children;  and  where  any  patriarch  has  a 
lar|^e  family,  he  obtained  it  by  having  more  than  one 
wife. 

After  the  six  sons,  Dinah  was  bom,  for  so  it  is  dis- 
tinctly said  in  verse  21.  But  even  if  we  inteipolate 
Dinah  among  the  sons,  so  far  from  making  the  difaculty 
less,  we  only  land  ourselves  in  an  impossibility :  for  we 
have  now  to  cram  seven  births,  and  a  period  of  barren- 
ness into  six  yeara.  We  must,  then,  accept  what  Holy 
Scripture  says  as  a  literal  fact---that  she  was  bom  after 
Zebulun.  Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Jacob  was  seven 
yeara  unmarried,  that  Dinah  \ras  Leah's  seventh  child, 
and  that  her  mother  had  an  interval  of  barrenness,  it  is 
plain  that,  if  Jacob's  sojourn  at  Padan-aram  lasted 
only  twenty  years,  Dinah  could  not  have  been  more  than 
two  or  three  yean  old  when  Jacob  returned  to  Canaan. 
Now  in  the  ten  yeara  which  elapsed  between  Jacob's 
return,  bring^g  with  him  Joseph,  then  seven  veara  old, 
and  the  sale  of  Joseph  to  the  Midianites,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  Jacob  dwelt  firat  at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  18),  then 
at  Beth.el  (xxrv.  1),  and  finally  near  Hebron  (xxxvii. 
14).  But  not  only  is  Dinah  marriageable  at  Shechem, 
but  her  brothera,  Simeon  and  Levi,  about  whose  age 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  they  were  Leah's  second  and 
third  sons, — these  lads,  then,  aged  one  eleven  and  the 
other  ten,  on  their  arrival  at  Shechem,  are  so  nrecc 
ciously  powerful  as  to  take  "  each  one  his  sworo,  and 
come  upon  the  city,  and  slay  all  the  males  "  (xxxiv.  25). 
Jacob,  a  peaceful  man,  is  horrified  at  what  they  do,  but 
dares  only  to  expostulate  with  these  boys;  and  they, 
acting  upon  the  usual  law,  that  where  there  are  several 
wives,  the  women  look  not  to  the  father,  but  to  those  of 
their  mother's  tent,  for  protection,  give  him  a  fiery 
answer.  Beally  we  find  m  verse  13  that  the  sons  of 
Jacob  were  g^wn  men,  who  took  the  management  of 
the  matter  into  their  own  luuids. 
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If,  too,  Jacob  was  seventy-seven  when  he  went  to 
Haran,  then,  as  his  mother  was  barren  for  twenty 
yeara,  and  Laban  was  a  grown  man  when  he  made  the 
arrangements  for  his  sister  Bebekah's  marriage,  Laban 
must  Dy  this  time  have  been  nearly  120.  Yet  evidenUy 
all  his  children  are  very  youn^.  The  difficulty  is 
not,  indeed,  removed  by  subtracting  twenty  yeara ;  but 
it  is  lessened. 

Moreover,  as  Joseph  was  born  seven  yeara  befora 
Jacob  left  Padan-aram,  and  Beuben  in  the  eighth  year 
of  his  sojourn  tliere,  he  would  be  Joseph's  senior  bv 
only  five  yeara.  Yet  Beuben  calls  him  a  "child 
(xxxvii.  30),  and  all  the  rest  treat  him  as  one  far  younger 
than  themselves,  though  really  he  was  of  much  the 
same  age  as  Issachar  and  Zebulon,  and  Zilpah's  two 
sons.  Gad  and  Asher.  Judah,  Leah's  fourth  son,  would 
at  most  be  only  four  yeara  older  than  Joseph,  yet  he  seems 
to  have  had  a  flock  of  his  own  at  Timnath  (xxxviii.  12), 
marries,  and  has  three  sons.  The  firat,  IBr,  grows  up, 
and  Judah  takes  for  him  a  wife ;  but  he  was  wicked, 
and  died  a  premature  death.  Tunar  is  then  given  in 
marriage  to  the  second  son,  and  he  also  dies  prema- 
turely; whereupon  Judah  sends  Tamar  back  to  her 
father's  house,  with  a  promise  that  when  Shelah,  his 
third  son,  is  grown  up,  he  shall  be  given  her  as  a 
husband.  Wlme  she  is  dwelling  in  her  father's  house, 
Judah's  wife  dies,  and  there  were  the  davs  of  mourning; 
and  as  Tamar  had  long  waited  in  vain,  she  has  recourse, 
when  Judah  was  comK>rted  after  the  loss  of  his  wife,  to 
an  abominable  artifice,  and  beara  twin  sons  to  her 
father-in-law.    Now  there  were  at  most  twenty-three 

Jeare  between  the  sale  of  Joseph  and  the  going  down  of 
acob's  family  into  Egypt,  and  if  it  was  really  the  case 
that  Judah  was  only  twenty-one  at  Joseph's  sale,  all 
these  events  could  not  have  happened  witlim  so  short  a 
period.  The  phrase  "  at  that  time,"  at  the  beginning 
of  chap,  xxxviii.,  by  no  means  implies  that  the  marriage 
of  Juoah  with  Shuah's  daughter  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  sale  of  Joseph.  It  is  quite  indefinite,  and  in- 
tended to  show  that  the  episode  about  Judah  and  his 
family  happened  about  the  same  general  period ;  but 
really  it  could  not  have  taken  place  many  yeara  pre- 
viously, for,  as  we  have  seen,  only  ten  yeara  elapsed 
between  Jacob's  return  and  the  cruel  treatment  of 
Joseph  by  his  brethren.  Judah's  marriage,  then,  most 
have  happened  soon  after  the  return  to  Canaan,  when, 
nevertheless,  according  to  these  calculations,  he  was  a 
boy  only  eleven  yeara  of  age. 

It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that  Jacob's  sojourn  in 
Padan-aram  lasted  more  than  twenty  yeara.  What, 
then,  is  the  explanation  P  It  was  long  ago  given  by 
Dr.  Kennicott,  and,  as  stated  in  the  apeaker^a  Com~ 
mentary.  Bishop  Horsle^  considered  that  the  reasons 
he  gave  for  his  conclusions  were  unanswerable.  AU 
really  depends  upon  the  translation  of  verses  38  and  41 
of  chap,  xxxi.,  and  in  the  Authorised  Version  the  two 
periods  of  twenty  yeara  are  made  to  be  identical,  the 
second  statement  being  taken  as  a  mere  amplification  of 
the  firat.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew,  it  clearly 
distinguishes  the  two  periods.  In  verse  38  it  is 
literally,  *'  This  twentv  yeara  I  was  with  thee ;  thy  ewes, 
and  thy  she  goats,  did  not  cast  their  young,"  &c. ;  and 
in  verse  41,  *'This  twenty  yeara  was  for  me  in  thy 
house  :  I  served  thee  fourteen  yeara  for  thv  two 
daughters,  and  six  yeara  for  thy  sheep."  But  in 
Hebrew  the  phrase  this  .  .  .  this,  means  the  one  and 
the  other,  or,  in  our  language,  this  and  thai.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xxix.  27.)  Thus,  then,  there  were  two 
periods  of  service,  each  about  twenty  yeara  in  duration, 
of  which  one  was  for  settled  wages,  and  the  other  for 
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no  stipulated  hire.  They  would  not  necessarily  be 
continuous,  and  Dr.  Kennicott  arranges  them  as 
follows : — First,  Jacob  served  Laban  fourteen  years  for 
his  two  daughters ;  next,  there  was  a  long  period  of 
twenty  years,  during  which  he  took  care  of  Laban's 
flocks,  receiving  from  them  maintenance  for  himself 
and  family,  but  acquiring  no  separate  wealth ;  finally, 
after  Joseph's  birth,  Jacob  rebelled  at  this  treatment, 
and  determined  to  go  back  to  his  father,  but  was 
prevailed  upon  to  remain,  on  the  promise  of  receiving 
for  himself  all  the  suckled  sheep  and  goats. 

This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  curious  phrase 
in  verse  4L:  "This  (second)  twenty  years  was  for  me 
in  tby  bouse."  The  other  twenty  years  were  for  Laban^s 
sole  good,  and  made  him  a  wealthy  uum ;  but  the  four- 
teen years  for  the  two  maidens,  and  the  six  for  the 
cattle,  were,  Jacob  savs,  "  for  me."  They  were  mine, 
spent  in  attaining  to  the  fulfilment  of  my  own  purposes. 

In  the  Speaker*^  CommetUary,  the  following  table  is 

fiven  as  a  probable  arrangement  of  the  chief  events  in 
aoob's  life : — 

Years  of 
Jacob's  life. 

0    Jacob  and  Esau  bom. 
40    Esau  marries   two   Hitiite  wives,  chap, 
ixvi.  3i. 

57  Jacob  goes  to  Padan-Aram,  Isaac  being 
117. 

58  Esau  marries  a  daughter  of  Ishmael,  chap, 
xxviu.  9. 

63  Ishmael  dies,  aged  137,  chap.  xxv.  17. 

64  Jacob    marries  Leah  and  Bachel,  chap, 
xxix.  20.  21,  27.  28. 

f  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah  bom  of 

i     Leah. 

(Dan  and  Naphtali  bora  of  BilhaL 

71  End  of  fourteen  years*  service. 

72  Be^ning  of  twenty  years  mentioned  in 
chap.  xxxi.  38. 

{Gad  and  Asher  bom  of  Zilpah. 
Issacliar  and  Zebulun  bom  of  Leah. 
Dinah  bom. 
^  §  l  dl    Joseph  bom  of  BacheL 
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92    Agreement  made,  chap.  xxx.  25 — 34. 
97    FUght  from  Padan-aram. 


98  Benjamin  bom ;  Rachel  dies. 

108  Joseph,  at  seventeen,  is  carried  to  Egypt, 
chap,  xxxvii.  2. 

120  Isaac  dies,  aged  180,  chap.  xxxv.  28. 

121  Joseph,  aged  30,  governor  of  Egypt. 
130  Jacob  goes  down  to  Egypt,  chap.  xlvi.  1. 
147  Jacob  dies,  chap,  xlvii.  28. 

In  this  table  there  are  only  two  dates  to  which  I 
should  venture  to  take  exception.  First,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  Dan  and  Naphtali  were  bom  during  the  seven 
years  which  followed  upon  Jacob's  marriages.  Rachel 
would  resort  to  an  expedient  so  painful  to  a  wife  only 
in  despair  at  her  own  barrenness,  and  in  envy  of  her 
sister*s  fi-uitfulness.  The  giving  of  Bilhali  must  have 
taken  place  during  the  twenty  years  of  unpaid  service. 
Next,  benjax^iin  could  scarcely  have  been  bom  in  the 
very  year  following  the  return  from  Padan-aram ;  for 
after  the  interview  with  Esau,  Jacob  goes  to  Sucooth, 
and  thence  to  Shechem,  where  he  buys  a  plot  of  ground. 
We  learn,  nevertheless,  that  Jacob,  when  Dinah  was 
WTOiufed,  had  not  been  there  long,  from  what  Hamor 
and  Shechem  said  to  the  citizens  (chap,  xxxiv.  21,  22). 
From  Shechem,  Jacob  next  goies  to  Beth-el,  and 
"  dwells  there "  (xxxv.  1),  but  after  some  little  stay, 
moves  southward,  towards  the  home  ni  his  father; 
and  it  was  near  Bethlehem  that  Benjamin  was  bom. 
Most  certainhr  Jacob  would  keep  steadily  in  view 
his  return  to  Isaac ;  but  the  events  between  the  flight 
from  Haran  and  Rachel's  death  at  Bethlehem,  are  too 
manv  to  be  crowded  into  a  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
Racnel's  age  warns  us  that  Benjamin's  birth  could  not 
have  happened  long  after  her  arrival  in  Canaan.  If, 
then,  we  place  it  in  the  hundredth  year  of  Jacob's  life, 
and  the  thirty-f ourth  of  his  marriage,  two  things  follow 
— ^the  first,  that  Rachel  was  very  young  at  her  marriage, 
and  a  mere  child  when  Jacob  wit  met  her ;  the  second, 
that  Jacob  must  have  spent  about  twenty  years  with 
Isaac  at  Hebron  before  the  latter's  death. 
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THE    SECOND    BOOK    OP    MOSES,    CALLED 

EXODUS. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE    SECOND   BOOK   OP  MOSES,    CALLED 

EXODUS. 


I.  Title. — ^The  Hebrews  knew  the  five  books  of  the 
Pentateuch  by  their  initial  word  or  words,  Bereshithf 
Ve-eleh  shemoth,  Vay-yiJcra,  &c. ;  bnt  as  this  kind  of 
nomenclature  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the  Alex- 
andrian  tnuislators  had  to  devise  new  titles,  which 
should  be  intellifi^ble  to  those  for  whom  their  transla- 
tion  was  made.  Following  a  method  which  was  at 
onoe  natural  and  familiar  to  the  Hellenic  world  by  it« 
Tory  early  application  to  the  iZioci  of  Homer,^  they 
named  the  several  parts  of  the  work  from  their  contents, 
and  gave  to  the  second  book,  very  happily,  the  title 
it  stm  bears  of  "  Exodos,"  "  departure,'^  "  outgoing," 
or  "setting  forth,"  since  a  main  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative is  the  "  outgoing  '*  of  the  Israehtes  from  Effypt. 
Jerome,  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  preserved  the 
word,  merely  Latinising  it  into  "  Exodus " ;  and  the 
acceptance  of  his  version  by  the  Western  Church  has 
led  to  the  general  adoption  of  the  name  used  by  him 
among  the  nations  of  Western  Europe. 

n.  Contents.  Design,  and  General  Plan  of 
the  Book. — Altnongh  the  outgoing  of  the  Israelites 
from  I^nrpt  is  one  of  the  j^rincipal  matters  treated  of 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus,  yet  it  was  not  the  sole,  nor  even 
the  main,  purpose  of  the  writer  to  give  an  account  of 
that  remarkaue  passage  of  history.  His  purpose  was 
a  wider  and  grander  one.  It  embraced  a  space  of  time 
anterior  to  even  the  first  preparations  for  de^rture, 
and  another  subsequent  to  tne  completion  of  the  journey 
and  escape.  It  was  theocratic  ratner  than  historic.  It 
was  to  "  give  an  account  of  the  first  stage  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promises  made  by  Grod  to  the  patriarchs 
with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  children  of  Israel,'*' 
by  tracing  their  development  from  a  family  into  a 
tribe,  and  from  a  tiribe  mto  a  nation.  Genesis  left 
Israel  in  Egypt  a  family  or  ''house"  (Gren.  1.  22); 
Exodus  leaves  them  a  nation  of  above  two  millions  of 
souls,  organised  under  chiefs  (Exod.  xviii.  21 — 24), 
with  a  settled  form  of  worship,  a  priesthood,  a  code  of 
laws,  and  a  judicature.  It  finds  them  still  a  family 
(chap.  i.  1 — 6) ;  it  leaves  them  the  people  of  God  (chap, 
xxxiii.  13).  By  the  entrance  of  **  the  glory  of  the 
.  Lord  **  into  the  tabernacle  (chap.  xl.  34)  the  theocracy 
.  is  completed — God  locallv  dwells  with  His  people  as 
their  Kuler,  Director,  ana  Guide.  The  nation  receives 
its  Head,  and  becomes  "  a  kingdom  "  (chap.  xix.  6).  It 
is  still  nomadic — it  has  no  settled  country— but  it  is 
an  organised  whole. 

In  tracing  the  steps  of  this  change,  the  author  of 
the  book  pursues  the  ordinary  historical  and  chronolo- 
gical metnod.    Having  recapitulated  (from  Gen.  xlvi.) 


1  See  Herod,  ii.  116 ;  and  compare  Heyne,  Excurs.  ad  Horn, 
lUad.  xxir.  1 2,  p.  787. 
>  Keil.  Commentary  on  the  Old  Tettament,  VoL  I.,  p.  U5. 
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the  family  of  Jacob,  and  mentioned  the  death  of  Joseph 
(chap.  i.  1 — 6),  he  sketches  rapidly  the  condition  of  tne 
descendants  of  Jacob  daring  the  period  which  inter- 
vened between  Joseph's  decease  ana  the  birth  of  Moses, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  rapid  increase  of  tiie  Israelites 
(verses  7,  12,  20),  and  relating  incidentally  the  steps  in 
the  "affliction"  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  ih» 
Effyptians,  according  to  Grod's  prophecvto  Abraham 
(den.  XV.  IS).  From  this  he  passes  to  the  birth,  pro- 
vidential escape,  and  bringine  up  of  Moses,  their 
pre-destined  deliverer,  and  to  tne  circumstances  which 
compelled  him  to  quit  Egypt,  and  become  an  exile  in 
theumd  of  Midian.  The  caJl  and  mission  of  Moses- 
are  next  related,  tcM^ether  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  return  from  Midian  to  Egypt,  the  consent  of 
Jethro  to  his  departure  (chap.  iv.  18),  the  circumcision 
of  Elieier  {ib.  24r~26),  the  meeting  with  Aaron  (ib. 
27,  28),  and  the  acceptance  of  Moses  for  their  leader 
by  the  people  (t&.  2d-— 31).  The  account  of  Moses' 
first  applieation  to  Pharaoh  follows,  and  its  result— 
the  increase  of  the  people's  burthens,  with  their  conse- 
quent despair,  and  the  despondency  of  Moses  (chaps,  v.,. 
vi.  1 — 13).  After  a  genealogical  parenthesis  (chap.  vi. 
14 — 27),  the  narrative  of  the  stru^le  between  Moses 
and  Pharaoh  is  resumed,  and  carried  on  through  five 
chaptors  (chaps,  vii. — ^xl),  which  contain  the  account  of 
all  the  **  plagues  of  Egypt,"  except  the  last,  and  ex- 
hibit in  a  strong  light  the  torgiversation  and  final 
obduracy  of  Pharaoh.  The  crisis  now  approaches,  and 
in  preparation  for  it  the  Passover  is  instituted,  with  full 
diivctions  for  its  continued  observance  (chap.  xiL  1 — 
28).  The  blow  then  falls — ^the  firstborn  are  slain — ^and 
the  Israelites  are  not  only  allowed  to  depart,  but  are 
sent  out  of  Egypt  *'  in  haste  "  (chap.  xii.  33),  laden  with 
presents  from  tnose  who  wished  to  expedite  their  de- 
parture (ib.  35,  36).  The  account  of  the  "  Exodus  " 
itself  is  then  given,  and  the  journey  traced  from 
Bameses,  by  way  of  Succoth  and  Etham,  to  Pi-hahiroth, 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  (chaps.  xiL  37 — 
xiv.  4).  Upon  this  follows  an  account  of  the  pursuit 
made  bv  Pharaoh,  of  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  sea 
by  the  host  of  Israel,  and  the  destruction  in  the  return- 
ing waters  of  the  entire  Eg^tian  chariot  and  cavidry 
force  (chap.  xiv.  5—31).  This  portion  of  the  narrative 
is  appropriately  concluded  by  the  song  of  triumph  sung 
by  Moses  and  Miriam  (chap.  xr.  1 — 21). 

Israel  being  now  in  safeigr,  the  account  of  their 
journev  is  resumed.  Their  line  of  march  is  traced 
through  the  wOdemess  of  Shur  to  Marah  (chap.  xv. 
22—26) ;  from  Marah  to  Elim  (ib,  27] ;  thence  through 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  to  Bephidim  (cnap.  xvii.  1) ;  and 
from  Bephidim  to  Sinai  (chap.  xix.  42).  On  the  march 
occur  the  murmuring  and  miracle  at  Marah  (chap.  xv. 
23^25) ;  the  giving  of  the  quails  and  of  manna  (chap, 
xvi.  4—36) ;  tne  great  battie  with  the  Amalekites  at 
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Bepliidiin  (chap.  zyii.  8 — ^13) ;  and  the  yiait  of  Jethro 
to  Moees,  with  nis  advice,  and  the  consequent  organisa- 
tion of  the  people  (chap,  xviii.  1 — 27). 
The  scene  of  the  rest  of  Exodus  is  Sinai  and  the 

Slain  at  its  northern  base.  In  chap.  xix.  the  author 
escribes  the  preparations  made  for  the  giving  of  the 
fundamental  law,  which  is  then  ezplicitlj  seated  in 
four  chapters  (chaps,  zx. — ^xxiii.),  and  consists  of  the 
Decalogue  (chap.  xx.  1 — 17)  and  the  "  Book  of  the 
Covenant "  (chaps,  xx.  22 — ^xxiii.).  In  chap.  xxiv. 
he  tells  of  the  acceptance  of  the  covenant  by  Israel 
(verses  3 — 8),  and  of  the  first  ascent  of  Moses  into  the 
mount  (verses  d — 18).  After  this,  seven  chapters  (chaps. 
XXV. — xxxi.)  relate  the  directions  there  Riven  to  Moses 
by  GK)d  with  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  He  would 
be  worshipped,  and  the  "  house"  which  He  would  have 
constructea  for  Him.  In  chap,  xxxii.  Israel's  apostacj 
is  related,  together  with  its  immediate  punishment; 
and  in  chap,  xxxiii.  we  have  an  account  of  the  steps 
taken  by  Moses  to  obtain  from  Qod  a  renewal  of  the 
forfeited  covenant.  In  chap,  xxxiv.  the  writer  relates 
the  circumstances  of  Moses'  second  ascent  into  the 
mount,  and  declares  the  terms  upon  which  the  covenant 
was  renewed.  The  construction  of  the  various  ijarts  of 
the  tabernacle  and  of  the  priestly  garments  is  then 
given  in  five  chapters  (chaps,  xxxv. — tttit.)  ;  and  the 
work  concludes  with  an  account  in  one  chapter  (chap, 
xl.)  of  the  setting  up  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  en- 
trance of  the  "  Glory  of  Qod  "  into  it. 

m.  Divisions.— Primarily,  the  work  divides  itself 
into  two  portions: — ^1.  An  historical  narrative  of  the 
fortunes  of  Israel  from  the  death  of  Joseph  to  the 
arrival  of  the  nation  in  front  of  Sinai  (chape,  i — 
xix.).  2.  A  didactic  portion,  containing  all  the  most 
essential  points  of  the  Law  and  of  the  worship  (chaps. 
XX.— xl.).  This  didactic  portion  is,  however,  nistorical 
in  its  setting,  and  is  intermixed  with  some  purely  his- 
torical sections,  as  especially  c^p.  xxiv.  and  diaps. 
xxxii.,  xxxiiL 

Part  I.  may  be  sub-divided  as  follows : — 

Section.  Chiqi. 

1.  i;  The  egression  of  Israel  in  Esypi 

2.  ii  The  Inrth,  escape  from  dea&,  and 

bringing  up  of  Moses.  His  first 
attempt  to  deliver  his  people,  and 
flight  to  Midian. 

3.  iii,  iv.      Hie  call  and  mission  of  Moses,  and 

his  return  to  Egypt. 

4.  v.,  vi.       The  first  interview  between  Moses 
1 — 13.  and  Pharaoh,  with  its  result — ^the 

increase  of  the  people's  burthens, 
their  despair,  and  the  despondency 
of  Moses. 

5.  vi.  14 —    The  genealogy  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
27. 

vii. — ^xi.    The  efforts  made  by  Moses,  under 
Divine  guidance,  to  overcome  the 
obstinacy  of  Pharaoh.    The  first 
nine  "  places  of  Egypt." 
The  institution  of  the  Passover. 

The  tenth  plague,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  departure  from  "Egypt,  and  the 
journey  to  Pi-hahiroth. 

The  pursuit  of  Pharaoh.  The  passage 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  Great  des^ction 
of  the  Egyptians. 


7. 

xii.l— 

28. 

8. 

xii.  29 

-~36. 

9. 

xii.  37 

— xiv.4. 

10. 

xiv.  5 — 

81. 

11. 

12. 
13. 


XV.  1— 

21. 
XV.  22 

— xvii. 

xvm. 


The  son^  of  triumph  sung  by  Moses 

and  Miriam. 
The  journey  of  the  Israelites  from 

the  Bed  Sea  to  Bephidim.    The 

victory  over  the  Amalekites. 
Jethro's  visit  to  Moses. 
Arrival  of  Israel  before  Mount  Sinai, 

and  preparations  made  for  the  giv« 

ing  of  tne  Law. 


Part  II.  contains  the  following  sub-divisions : 


Section.   Chap. 

1.  XX.  1— 
21. 

2.  XX.  22 

... 
— ^xxiu. 

3.  xxiv. 


4. 


5. 


XXXll.- 

xxxiv. 


6. 


7. 


XXXIX. 

xL 


Delivery  of  the  Decalogue. 

Words  of  the  "Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant" 

Acceptance  of  the  covenant,  and 
ascent  of  Moses  into  the  mount. 

Instructions  given  to  Moses  with  re- 
spect to  the  structure  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  consecration  and 
attire  of  the  priests. 

Infraction  of  the  covenant  by  the 
idolatry  of  the  calf,  and  renewal  of 
it  through  the  intercession  of 
Moses. 

Construction  of  the  tabernacle  and 
its  furniture.  Making  of  the 
"  holy  garments." 

Erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
entrance  of  the  "  Glory  of  God  " 
into  it. 


IV .  Date  of  the  Compo8ition.--The  anti^ty  of 
the  Book  of  Exodus  is  evidenced  by  the  simphcity  of 
its  constructions,  and  the  occurrence  in  it  of  a  certain 
number  of  extremely  archaic  forms.  Its  composition 
by  an  eye-witness  of  most  of  the  events  which  it  rdates 
is  indicated  by  the  vividness  with  which  they  are  por- 
tra^rod,  and  the  details  and  unnecessary  minutioe  mto 
which  the  writer  enters.  The  descriptions  of  the  effect 
of  the  hail  upon  the  Egyptian  standmg  crops  (chap.  ix. 
31,  32),  of  the  character  and  appearance  of  the  manna 
(chap.  xvi.  14—31),  and  of  the  descent  of  Jehovah  upon 
Mount  Sinai  (chaps,  xix.  16 — 19,  xx.  18)  have  all  the 
appearance  of  being  by  an  eye-witness.  Who  but  an 
eve-witness  would  note  the  exact  number  of  the  wells 
at  Elim,  and  of  the  palm-trees  that  grew  about  them 
(chap.  XV.  27)  P  Or  the  fact  that  the  first  tables  of 
stone  were  "  written  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  " 
(chap,  xxxii.  15)  P  Or  the  circumstance  that  Moses  and 
Joshua  heard  the  sound  of  the  idol  feast  in  honour  of 
the  golden  calf  before  they  got  sight  of  it  (ibid.  17 — 
19)  r  What  Israelite  of  later  times-  would  have  pre- 
sumed to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the  setting  forth  mm 
Elim  as  "  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second  montii  after 
their  departing  out  of  the  land  of  Eg}fpt"  (chap,  xvi 
1)  P  Or  to  state  that  Miriam  and  the  iBraelite  women 
accompanied  their  song  of  triumph  "with  timbrels'* 
(chap.  XV.  20)  P  Or  to  give  the  precise  position  of 
Pi-hahiroth  as  "between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over 
against  Baal-iephon"  (cha]^.  xiv.  2)P  Who  but  an 
eye-witness  would  have  noticed  that  the  locusts  were 
taken  away  by  "  a  strong  west  wind,*'  or  would  have 
ventured  to  state  that  "  there  remained  not  one  locust 
in  all  the  coasts  of  E^ypt"  ([chap.  x.  19)  P  Little 
graphic  touches  strongly  indicative  of  the  eye-witness 
are  such  as  the  f ollowmg : — "  Zipporah  cut  off  the  fore- 
skin of  her  son,  and  cast  Uat  tita  fed  "  (chap.  iv.  25). 
"  Aaron  met  Moses  in  tlie  mount  of  Gk)d,  and  kisstd 
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him  "  (iMd.  27).  The  officers  of  the  Israelites  **  met 
Moses  and  Aaron,  who  gtood  in  the  way,  as  they  came 
forth  from  Pharaoh  "  (chap.  v.  20).  "  The  frogs  died 
out  of  the  houses,  out  of  the  villages,  and  out  of  the 
fields;  and  they  gathered  them  together  in  heaps" 
(chap.  viii.  13, 14).  "  The  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail, 
and  the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground "  (chap,  ix 
23).  "  The  locusts  covered  the  face  of  the  earth,  so 
that  tlie  land  was  darkened  "  (chap.  z.  15).  ''  Darkness 
over  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  darkness  which  may  be 

{'eU^' (ib,  21).  "And  JPharaoh  rose  up  in  the  night, 
te  and  all  his  servants,  and  all  the  Eg^tians ;  and 
there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt "  (chap.  xii.  30).  "  The 
people  took  their  dough  hef  ore  it  was  leavened,  their 
kneading  troughs  being  bound  up  in  their  clothes  upon 
their  shoulders  "  (ib.  34).  *'  The  Lord  caused  the  sea 
to  go  back  by  a  strong  east  wind  all  that  night  **  (chap, 
xiv.  21).  "  Thus  the  Lord  saved  Israel  that  day  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  Egyptians;  and  Israel  saw  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea  shore "  (ib,  30).  The 
Egyptians  "  sank  into  the  bottom  as  a  stone ;  they  sarik 
as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters  "  (chap.  xv.  5^10).  ''The 
quails  came  up  and  covered  the  camp;  and  in  the 
morning  the  dew  lay  roumd  about  the  host"  (chap, 
xvi.  13).  "  They  did  mete  the  manna  with  an  omer  " 
{ib,  18).  "  When  the  sun  waxed  hot,  the  manna  melted'* 
(ib,  21).  "Moses  went  out  to  meet  lus  father-in-law, 
and  did  obeisance,  and  kissed  him"  (chap,  xviii.  7). 
"  The  whole  mount  (Sinai)  quaked  greaily  (chap.  xix. 
18).  "All  the  people  answered  toUh  one  voice,  and 
said :  All  the  words  which  the  Lord  hath  said  we  will 
do  "  (chap.  xxiv.  3).  The  subiect  need  not  be  further 
pursued.  It  is^  evident  that  the  style  of  narration  is 
exactly  that  of  an  eye-witness,  and  we  must  either 
suppose  intentional  fraud,  or  the  composition  of  Exodus 
by  one  of  those  who  quitted  Egypt  at  this  time  under 
the  circumstances  narrated.  fOie  date  of  the  final  com- 
pletion  of  the  work  will  therefore  be,  at  the  latest,  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Y.  Author.— If  the  Book  of  Exodus  be  granted  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary — an  Israelite  pre- 
sent at  the  greater  part  of  the  scenes  recorded  in  it — the 
question  of  its  exact  author  becomes  one  of  mere  literary 
curiosity.  The  credibility  of  the  Biblical  history  is 
established,  as  even  Strauss  admits,^  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  it  was  written  by  eye-witnesses.  And  the  author 
of  Exodus  can  have  been  no  ordinary  Israelite,  no  un- 
educated person,  no  mere  member  of  the  rank  and  file ; 
he  must  have  been  among  the  foremost  of  his  nation, 
highly  gifted,  possessed  (S  rare  culture,  a  man  of  mark, 
one  of  the  chief  leaders.  It  would  not  detract  from 
the  value  of  the  work  as  an  historical  record  if  it  could 
be  shown  to  have  been  written  by  Aaron  or  Hur,  by 
Joshua  or  Caleb ;  but  the  interest  is  increased,  no  doubt, 
if  it  can  justly  be  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses. 

What  ground,  then,  is  there  for  this  belief,  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  urged  against  it,  is 
still  the  prevalent  one  P  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
unanimous  tradition.  "  The  Book  of  the  Law "  is 
ascribed  to  Moses  by  Joshua,^  by  the  author  of  Kings,' 
by  the  author  of  Clironicles,^  by  Ezra,*  by  Nehemiah,® 
by  Malachi,^  by  our  blessed  Lord,"  by  St.  John  the 
Baptist,"  by  PhiHp  the  Apostle,"  by  St.  Peter,"  by  St. 
Paul    repeatedly,  and    by  all  the   Jewish  Targums, 


>  Leben  Jesu,  !  13,  p.  G5,'£.T. 

•  Josh.  viiL  31. 
»  2  Kings  xiv.  d 

*  2  Chron.  xxv.  4. 

•  John  L  17.  u  Ib,  45. 


■  E2pa  vl.  18. 
«  Nehem.  xiU.  1. 
7  Mai.  f  v.  4. 
•  John  vll.  19.  &:c. 
i^  Acts  iv.  22. 


Babbis,  and  commentators  generally.  A  work  which 
there  is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  same  is 
assigned  to  him  by  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  by  Manetho, 
by  Eupolemus,  by  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  by  Juvenal, 
and  by  Longinus.  There  is  no  counter-tradQtion.  No 
writer  of  antiquity,  of  either  great  or  small  authority, 
has  ever  suggested  any  other  author  of  Exodus,  or 
(if  we  take  the  word  author  in  its  wider  sense)  of  the 
entire  Pentateuch,  but  Moses. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  internal  evidence 
pointing  to  the  Mosaic  au&orship  of  Exodus.  Not  only 
was  the  author  familiar  with  Egypt,  but  he  had  a  large 
acauaintance  with  the  Egyptian  language,  laws,  art, 
ana  literature.  The  number  of  Egyptian  words  and 
phrases  which  occur  in  Exodus  is  considerable.^'  The 
Mosaic  legislation  has  Egyptian  features.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  fabrics  used  for 
curtains  and  for  garments,  betray  an  acquaintance  with 
the  resources  ana  methods  of  Egyptian  industrial  skill. 
Acquaintance  with  Egyptian  literature  is  shown  in  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  the  work,  especially  in  the 
"  Song  of  Moses."  As  there  is  no  reason  lio  believe 
that  any  other  Israelite  of  the  time  had  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  being  bred  up  in  the  Egyptian  learning, 
and  familiarised  with  the  highest  specimens  of  Egyptian 
artistic  and  literary  genius,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  other 
member  of  the  community  could  have  produced  £xodus. 
But  Moses  was  fully  competent  for  tne  task.  Moses, 
brought  up  at  the  court,  as  the  son  of  a  princess, 
"  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  "  (Acts 
vii.  22) — or,  at  any  rate,  in  all  that  was  not  of  a  recon. 
dite  character — familiar  with  artists  and  literary  men, 
accustomed  to  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the 
Pharaonic  palaces  and  temples,  miffht  naturally  have 
at  once  the  literary  skill,  the  legiuative  ability,  and 
power  of  artistic  conception  whidi  the  work  displays. 
Wrther,  many  of  the  Httle  turns  noticed  in  the  preced- 
ing section,  and  others  similar  to  them,  which  betray 
the  hand  of  an  eye-witness,  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  eye-witness  could  only  be  Moses.  Who  but  Moses 
coula  know  that  before  he  *'  slew  the  Egyptian "  he 
'*  looked  this  way  and  that^  (chap.  ii.  12)  P  Who  but 
he  would  remember  that  he  "  buried  him  in  the  sand'" 
(ib,)  ?  Who  but  he  could  know  that  he  turned  aside 
to  see  the  great  sight  of  the  burning  bush  (chap.  iii. 
3),  or  that  ne  "  fled  from  before "  the  serpent  into 
which  his  rod  was  turned  (chap.  iv.  3),  or  that  when  he 

?[uitted  Midian,  he  set  his  wife  and  child  upon  an  ass 
ib,  20),  or  that  Zipporah  cut  off  her  son's  foreskin 
"  with  a  stone  "  (ib,  25),  or  that  when  she  had  cut  it 
off,  she  cast  it  at  Mosetf  feet  (ib,)^  Who  but  he 
could  tell  us  that  at  Marah  *'  he  cri^  unto  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  showed  him  a  tree"  (chap.  xv.  25),  or 
that  at  Bephidim  his  "  hands  were  heavy  "  (chap.  xvii. 
12),  or  the  exact  reasons  for  which  he  gave  his  two 
sons  their  names  (chap,  xviii.  3,  4),  or  that  when  he 
came  down  from  the  mount  he  "  wist  not  that  his  face 
shone  "  (chap,  xxxiv.  29),  or  that  when  he  saw  the  glory 
of  Qod,  he  "  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head  toward 
the  earth,  and  worshipped"  (ib,  8)P  Not  only  the 
actions  of  Moses,  but  nis  thoughts  and  feeling^,  the 
very  words  of  his  prayers  breathed  inwardly  to  God 
(chaps,  xxxii.  31,  32,  xxxiii.  12—16,  &c.),  are  declared 
to  us  with  openness,  simplicity,  and  an  unmistakable 
stamp  of  truth.  Who  but  Moses  could  dare  to  lay 
bare  to  us  the  secret  thoughts  of  Moses,  to  expose  to 
us  the  very  recesses  of  his  lieart  P 
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u  See  Canon  Cook's  **  Essay  "  in  the  /Speaker's  Commentanf^ 
YoL  L,  pp.  476-482. 
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Again,  a  sirong  argument  for  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship may  be  drawn  from  the  entire  manner  in  which 
Moses  is  portrayed  and  spoken  of.  Whereas  to  the 
Hebrew  nation — ^who  owed  him  so  much — Moses  had 
always  been  the  first  and  greatest  of  men,  the  writer 
of  Exodus  is  unconscious  of  his  possessing  any 
personal  greatness  at  all.  The  points  in  the  per. 
■sonality  of  Moses  which  hare  impressed  him  the 
most,  and  on  which  he  lays  the  greatest  stress,  are 
his  deficiencies  in  natural  ^ts,  and  his  numerous 
imperfections  of  temper  and  character.  Bash  and 
impetuous,  beginning  his  public  life  with  a  crime 
(olmp.  iL  12),  and  following  up  his  crime  with  an 
iissnmption  of  authority  that  was  unwise  {ib.  13),  he 
next  shows  a  timid  spirit,  when  he  finds  that  his  crime 
is  known  (ib.  14,  15),  and  betaking  himself  to  exile, 
Telinquishes  all  patriotic  effort.  Galled  by  God,  and 
entrusted  with  the  mission  of  delivering  Israel,  he 
holds  back,  hesitates,  pleads  his  personal  defects,  until 
he  angers  God,  and  loses  half  his  leadership  (chap.  It. 
1 — 1^.  Unsuccessful  in  his  first  appUcation  to 
Pharaoh,  he  utters  a  remonstrance  which  verges  on 
irreverence  (chai).  v.  22,  23).  Encouraged  by  fresh 
promises,  and  biaden  to  make  a  second  application,  he 
responds  by  a  fresh  disparagement  ox  his  natural 
powers  (chap.  vi.  12).  When  at  last  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  carry  out  his  struggle  with  Pharaoh  to  the 
bitter  end,  he  shows,  no  doubt,  courage  and  confidence 
in  God ;  but  still  he  is  never  praised :  no  single  word 
is  uttered  in  commendation  of  his  moral  qualities; 
once  only  is  he  said  to  have  been  **  very  great  in  the 
flijght  of  Pharaoh's  servants  and  of  the  people  "  (chap, 
zi.  3).  It  has  been  urged  that  he  would  not  have 
spoken  of  himself  in  thu  tone— and  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  words  are  a  later  addition  to  his  work — ^but 
fitill  they  contain  no  praise ;  they  do  but  note  a  fact, 
and  a  fact  of  importance  to  the  narrative,  since  it 
Accounts  for  the  gifts  lavished  upon  Israel  at  their 
departure.  In  the  later  portion  of  Exodus,  it  is  absence 
of  all  words  of  praise  rather  than  any  record  of  faults 
that  we  note;  nothing  calls  forth  from  the  writer  a 
single  sentence  of  approval;  even  when  the  offer  is 
made  to  be  blotted  out  of  Gfod's  book  for  the  sake  of 
his  people  (chap,  xxxii.  32),  the  same  reticence  is  ob- 
served: no  comment  follows;  there  is  no  apparent 
recognition  that  the  offer  was  anything  but  a  small 
matter.  Nor  is  any  notice  taken  of  the  courage,  faith, 
And  wisdom  exhibited  bv  Moses  in  the  performance  of 
his  mission  from  the  time  of  his  second  appearance 
before  Pharaoh  (chap.  vii.  10).  Contrast  with  this 
silence  what  later  writers  say  of  Mm,  as  the  son  of 
Sirach  (Ecclus.  xlv.  I — 5),  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (chap.  xi.  24—28;  oomp.  chap.  iii.  6),  and 
the  completer  of  JDeuteronomy  Tchap.  xxxiv.  10--12). 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  last-named  passage  to 
show  what  his  countrymen  generally  thought  of  their 
deliverer.  **  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in 
Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  Knew  face  to 
face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders,  which  the  Lord 
sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh,"  <Scc. 
The  humble  estimate  formed  of  tiie  deliverer,  and  the 
general  reticence,  are  quite  intelligible,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  the  Scripture,  if  the  author  was  Moses. 
They  are  wholly  unintelligible  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

YI.  Credibility. — Strauss  observes,  as  has  already 
been  stated  (see  above,  §  v.),  that  "  it  would,  moet  un~ 
queaiionably^  be  an  ar^fument  of  decisive  weight  in 
favour  of  the  credibibty  of  the  Biblical  history 
could  it  indeed  be  shown  that  it  was  written  by  eye- 
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witnesses."  ^  And,  a^ain,  "  Moses,  being  the  leader  of 
the  Israelites  on  their  departure  from  Egypt,  would 
undoubtedly  ^ve  a  faithful  history  of  the  occurrences, 
unless"  (which  no  one  supposes)  "he  intended  to 
deceive."  ^  These  admissions  show  that  the  credibility 
of  Exodus  is  involved  in  the  Mosaic  authorship,  and  is 
proved  if  that  be  proved,  as  we  conceive  that  it  is. 
Still,  as  all  men  are  not  logically-minded,  the  following 
remarks  on  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  itself,  who- 
ever was  the  writer,  may  not  be  superfluous. 

The  narrative  contains  an  account  of  Egypt,  touching 
in  numerous  points  its  history,  geography,  productions, 
climatic  peculiarities,  manners  and  customs,  &c.,  with 
much  definiteness  and  exactness.  A  writer  who  ven- 
tures on  such  minutice,  unless  a  contemporary,  and 
familiar  with  the  scene  which  he  describes,  is  liable  to 
trip  at  every  turn,  and  is  certain  to  be  caught  tripping 
if  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny  by  i^ose  who,  witti  all 
the  aids  of  modem  historical  research,  have  made  the 
countrv  and  the  period  their  special  study.  But  the 
more  closely  Exodus  is  scrutinised  by  learned  Egypto- 
logists, the  more  triumphantly  does  it  emerge  from  the 
oraeal;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  for  the 
future,  no  sceptical  critic  is  likelv  to  repeat  the  attack 
of  Yon  Bohlen,  which  called  forth  so  crushing  a  reply 
from  Hen^tenberg.3  The  narrative|of  Exodus,  though 
at  present  it  receives  no  direct  confirmation  from  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  is  indirectly  confirmed  on  so 
many  and  such  minute  points,  that  its  historical 
character  must  be  admitted,  unless  we  tax  the  writer 
with  conscious  imposture.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
Egypt  of  the  early  Bameside  period,  and  must  have 
known  the  circumstances  of  the  departure  of  Israel. 
K  he  has  misrepresented  them,  he  must  have  done  so 
intentionally,  and  have  sought  to  give  his  fiction  an 
air  of  reality  by  observing,  in  iw.  his  details,  the 
utmost^truthf  ulness  and  accuracy. 

Though  the  general  narrative  is  unconfirmed  by  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  which  would  not  be  likely  to 
notice  an  inglorious  episode  in  Egyptian  history,  yet 
it  receives  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  from  an 
Egyptian  writer  of  repute,  as  well  as  from  several 
of  the  classical  historians.  Manetho,  an  Egyptian 
priest^  who  wrote^a  history  of  Egypt,  in  the  tune  of 
the  first  Ptolemy  (B.C.  323—283),  declared  that,  in  the 
reign  of  an  Amenophis,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Bameses, 
and  the  father  of  a  Sethos,  a  man  named  Moses  led  out 
of  Egypt  a  colony  of  unclean  persons,  and  conducted 
them  to  Syria.*  Hecatffius,  of  Abdera,  who  lived  about 
the  same  time,  told  a  similar  story,  adding  that  the 
colony  consisted  of  f  orei^ers,  and  settled  in  Judsa.' 
Artapanus,  OhsBremon,  Eupolemus,  Lysimachus,  Ta- 
citus, and  others  gave  accounts  which  were  not  very 
different.  ^  It  was  generally  accepted  as  historic  truth 
in  the  ancient  world,  that  the  nation  known  as  Jews  or 
Israelites  had  at  one  time  dwelt  in  Egypt,  had  quitted 
that  country  under  circumstances  of  hostility,  and 
had  passed  through  the  desert  to  Palestine.  Most 
writers  agreed  that  the  leader  of  the  migration  had 
been  Moses.  Some  mentioned  both  Moses  and  Amas, 
i,e,,  Aaron.*  The  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea  was  ad- 
mitted by  the  Egyptians  themselves,  who  only  differed 

^  Leben  Jeau,  \  13,  p.  55,  E.T.  •  lb,,  p.  56,  E.T. 

*  See  the  important  work  of  this  writer,  entitled  CEkjjmten 
und  Moae,  publiBhed  in  1840.  and  translated  into  Ensriisn  for 
Clark's  Theological  Library  in  1815.  Some  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  proof  fomiBhea  by  Hengstenberg  in  the  following 
work  of  the  present  -writer— Historical  IUttstrati<ma  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  pp.  67—79. 

*  Ap.  Joseph.  Contra  Apton.  i.  26,  27. 

*  Ap.  Phot.  Bibliothcc,  p.  1152. 

*  Trog.  Pompeins  in  the£pitome  of  Justin  (zzziv.  2). 
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S8  to  the  qaestion  whether  it  had  been  miracnlons  or 
not.  While  the  priests  of  Memphis  maintained  that 
Moses  had  merely  taken  advant^^  of  alow  tide  to 
lead  the  Israelites  across,  those  of  Heliopolis,  more 
honest  or  better  informed,  freely  declared  that,  "  on  the 
Egyptian  king,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  pursninff 
auer  the  Jews,  because  they  were  carrying  away  with 
them  the  riches  which  they  had  borrowed  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  voice  of  God  commanded  Moses  to 
smite  the  sea  with  his  rod,  and  divide  it.  Moses,  there- 
fore, when  he  was  thus  admonished,  tonched  the  water 
with  his  rod,  and  so  the  sea  parted  aofwnder,  and  the 
host  marched  through  on  dry  ground."  ^  l^e  march 
by  way  of  Mount  Sinai  is  wihiessed  to  by  one  classical 
writer,*  and  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  the 
laws  which  marked  off  the  Jews  from  all  other  nations 
were  given  them  by  Moses. 

At  the  present  day,  the  credibility  of  Exodus  is 
iissailed  on  two  principal  grounds: — L  The  miraculous 
character  of  a  larffe  portion  of  the  narrative.  2. 
The  exaggeration,  which  is  thought  to  be  apparent,  in 
the  numbers.  A  school  of  foreign  critics  denies  the 
possibility  of  a  miracle;  and  among  ourselves  there  are 
many  who  accept  the  view  of  Hume,  that  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  witnesses  to  miracles  should  have 
oeen  deceived,  than  that  the  miracles  should  have 
happened.  It  is  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  an 
'<  Litroduction,"  to  discuss  these  large  questions. 
Every  Glmstdan,  every  believer  in  the  Apostles'  Greed, 
must  accept  miracles.  And  when  the  Besnrrection 
and  Ascension  of  our  Lord  are  once  accepted,  any 
other  minor  miracles  cease  to  be  felt  as  difficulties.  In 
the  present  case,  it  is  observable : — (1)  that  the  miracles 
were  needed;  (2)  that  they  were  peculiarly  suitable 
and  appropriate  to  the  circumstances;  and  (3)  that  they 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  for 
eye-wiiaiesses  to  be  deceived  with  regard  to  them. 
Moses  especially,  whom  we  have  shown  to  have  been 
almost  certainly  the  writer  of  Exodus,  could  not  have 
been  deceived  as  to  the  miracles.  He  must  have  knovm 
whether  he  performed  them  or  not.  Even  if  the  writer 
be  a  companion  of  Moses  (Joshua  or  Galeb),  and  not 
Moses  himself,  deception  is  inconceivable.  Either  the 
plagues  of  Egypt  happened,  or  they  did  not.  Either 
the  Bed  Sea  was  divided,  or  it  was  not.  Either  the 
pillar  at  fire  and  of  the  doud  g^ded  the  movements  of 
the  host  for  forty  years,  or  there  was  no  such  thing. 
Either  there  was  manna  each  morning  round  about  the 
camp,  or  there  was  none.  The  facts  were  too  plain, 
too  simple,  too  obvious  to  sense  for  there  to  be  any  doubt 
about  them.  The  record  is  either  a  true  account,  or  a 
tissue  of  lies.  We  cannot  imagine  the  writer  an  eye- 
witness, and  reject  the  main  features  of  his  tale,  without 
looldnff  on  him  as  an  impudent  impostor.  No  "  enthu- 
siasm,'' no  "poetic  temperament,"  could  account  for 
such  a  record,  if  the  Exodus  was  accomplished  without 
miracles.  The  writer  either  related  the  truth,  or  was 
guiltjr  of  conscious  dishonesty. 

With  respect  to  the  numerical  difficulties,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mmd,  in  the  first  place,  that  numbers  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  corruption  in  ancient  works,  from 
the  fact  that  ikej  were  not  fuUy  expressed,  but  written 
in  a  sort  of  cipher.'  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
numbers  in  our  present  copes  of  Ihcodus  are  in  excess, 
and  express  the  ideas  of  a  reviser,  such  as  Essra,  rather 
than  those  of  the  original  author.    The  males  of  full 

1  Vk-aq,  BXat,  Gr^  YoL  UL,  pp.  228, 224. 

*  Justin,  La,c, 

*  Wilkinson,  in  Rawlinson's  Herodotua^dL  U,  p.  51,  2nd 
edition;  Rawmuon,  AnoteiU  MaMurchiea,  Vol.  L,  p.  ISL 


age  who  quitted  Egypt  may  have  been  100,000,  or 
60,000,  instead  of  ()00,000,  and  the  migration  one  of 
400,000  or  200,000  souls,  instead  of  two  millions.  But, 
on  the  whole,  judicious  criticism  inclines  to  uphold  the 
numbers  of  the  existing  text.  Alarm  would  not  have 
been  felt  by  the  Egyptian  kings  until  the  people  had 
greatly  multiplied,  and  become  formidable  from  a 
military  point  of  view,^  which  they  could  not  have  been 
until  the  fully-grown  men  numbered  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  ror  the  population  of  Egypt  was  probably 
from  seven  to  eight  millions,^  and  the  military  class,  at 
a  far  less  flourismng  time  tbui  that  of  the  Exodus,  was 
reckoned  at  above  400,000.'  Nor  could  Ganaan  well 
have  been  conquered  by  an  emigrant  body  which  did 
not  amount  to  some  milnons,  since  the  country  was  well 
peopled  at  the  time,  and  its  occupants  were  brave  and 
warlike.  The  difficulty  of  subedstence  for  two  millions 
of  persons  in  the  desert  is  entirely  met  by  the  con- 
tinuous miracle  of  the  manna,  and  that  of  sufficient 
pasture  for  their  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  by  the  far 
greater  fertility  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  in  ancient 
than  in  modem  times,  of  which  abundant  indications 
have  been  observed  by  recent  bravellers.^  Ewald, 
Kalisch,  Kurtz,  and  KeO  accept  the  numbers  of  the 

g resent  text  of  Exodus,  and  believe  the  migration  to 
ave  been  successfully  accomplished  by  a  body  of  about 
two  millions  of  persons. 

yn.  Condition  of  the  Text.— The  condition  of 
the  text  of  Exodus  is  extremely  good.  Variant  read- 
ings of  any  importance  are  few,  and  passages  which 
require  emendation  almost  non-existent.  There  are 
one  or  two  short  sentences'  which  may  be  interpolations 
by  a  later  hand,  perhaps  Joshua's :  and  there  is  one  long 
insertion  (chap.  vL  14-— 27)  which  seems  not  to  be  from 
the  pen  of  Moses,  but  which  he  may  have  sanctioned. 
Some  critics,  grounding  themselves  upon  the  LXX.  or 
Samaritan  Version,  or  ooth,  maintain  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  passages  have  fallen  out  of  the  text, 
which  were  originally  part  of  it ;'  but  the  predominant 
voice  of  scholan  pronounces  the  passages  in  question 
to  be  unauthorised  adfUtions,  foisted  into  the  work  by 
the  Greek  or  the  Samaritan  translators.  Even  the  sup- 
posed transposition  of  the  passage  concerning  the  altar 
of  incense  from  chap.  xxvi.  to  chap,  xxx.,  the  'place  where 
it  stands  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
highly  probable,  is  condemned  by  the  spirit  of  the  rule, 
Froclivx  lectioni  prmatat  ardua,  and  is  rejected  by  all 
recent  commentators.  Thus  Exodus  would  seem  to 
have  come  down  to  us  almost  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  was  left  by  Moses,  who  was  regarded  with  so  much 
veneration  by  succeeding  prophets,  that  the  greatest 
care  was  taken  to  hand  cfown  ms  works  unalter^. 


*  See  Exod.  L  9^  10. 

*  DiodL  Sic  L  31 ;  Joseph.,  feO.  Jud.  IL  le. 
«  Herod.  ii.l6fr-e. 

7  See  Our  Work  in  PaleaHne  (chap,  xiii,  p.  270X  The  writer 
says :  —  "  Ohjectioiui  have  been  made,  based  on  the  present 
barrenness  of  the  peninsula^  to  the  narrative  of  the  Bible. 
Theu  vanish  More  the  reauUe  of  the  eurvey.  The  barrenness 
of  the  peninsula  is  due  to  nenect.  In  former  times  it  was 
more  richly  wooded  ;  the  wndles  were  protected  by  walls 
stretching  across,  which  served  as  dams  to  resist  the  force  of 
the  rushing  waters ;  the  mountains  were  terraced,  and  clothed 
with  gardens  and  groves." 

*  As  espedaUy  the  second  dause  of  verse  8  in  chap.  xi.    " 

*  The  most  important  of  these  passages  are  chap.  i.  11,  where 
the  LXX.  add  *'0n"  to  "Pithom  uid  Raamses'*;  and  zii.  40, 
where  the  LXX.  insert  "and  in  the  land  of  Ganaan"  after 
"  Eflnrpt**;  and  the  Samaritan,  adopting  this  change,  adds  far- 
ther, '^and  their  fathers'*  after  **  the  children  of  IsraeL"  Other 
places,  where  oomparatlvely  unimportant  additions  oocnr.  are 
chap,  vii.,  between  verses  18  and  10 ;  viil.,  between  19  and  20 ; 
ix.,  between  5  and  6,  uid  between  19  and  80 ;  X.,  between  2  and  3 ; 
zL,  between  8  and  i ;  and  zz.,  between  17  and  1& 
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THE     SECOND    BOOK    OP    MOSES,    CALLED 

EXODUS. 


(1)  CHAPTER  I.— Now  « these  are  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which 
came  into  Egypt;  every  man  and  his 
household  came  with  Jacob.  <^>  Beuben, 
Simeon,  Levi,  and  Judah,  <3)  Issachar, 
Zebulun,  and  Benjamin,  (^)  Dan,  and 
Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher.  (^)  And  all 
the  souls  that  came  out  of  the  ^  loins  of 
Jacob  were  ^  seyenty  souls  :  for  Joseph 
was  in  Egypt  already. 


B.C. 

clr.  1204. 

B.C. 
dr.  loss. 

a  Gen,  48. 8 ;  cli.  6. 
14. 


1  Hcb.,  thigh. 


frGon.4n.S7;  Drut. 

laa. 


e  Acts  7. 17. 


(^>  And  Joseph  died,  and  all  his  breth- 
ren, and  all  that  generation.  <^^  •  And 
the  children  of  Israel  were  fhiitful,  and 
increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied, 
and  waxed  exceeding  mighty ;  and  the 
land  was  filled  with  them. 

(®>  Now  there  arose  up  a  new  king 
over  Egypt,  which  knew  not  Joseph. 
(^>  And  he  said  unto  his  people,  Behold^ 
the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 


The   Mxtltiplication   of    the   Isbaelites   in 
Egypt,  and  theib  Oppbession  by  a  new  King. 

(^)  Now  these  are  the  names.— The  divisions 
between  the  "  books  "  of  the  Pentateuch  are  not  arbi- 
trary. Genesis  ends  naturally  and  Exodus  begins  at 
the  point  where  the  history  of  the  indiyiduaLs  who 
founded  the  Israelite  nation  ceases  and  that  of  the 
nation  itself  is  entered  on.  That  history  commences 
properly  with  Terse  7.  Verses  1 — 6  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  two  books,  and  would  not  have 
been  needed  unless  Exodus  had  been  introduced  as  a 
distinct  work,  since  they  are  little  more  than  a  recapi. 
tulation  of  what  had  been  already  stated  and  stated 
more  fully  in  Qenesis.  Compare  verses  1 — 5  with  Gren. 
zlvi.  8 — 21,  and  yerse  6  with  Gen.  1.  26. 

Every  man  and  his  hoiiBehold.— "  A  household," 
in  the  laiu^uage  of  the  East,  includes  not  only  children 
and  gprand-chudren,  but  retainers  also — "  servants  bom 
in  the  house  " — like  those  of  Abraham  (G^n.  xiv.  14). 
The  number  of  each  "  household  *'  may  thus  have  been 
very  considerable. 

(i-4)  Beuben  .  .  .—The  sons  of  the  legitimate 
wives  are  placed  first,  then  those  of  the  concubines. 
Leah  has  precedence  over  Rachel ;  Bilhah  over  ZUpah. 
The  children  of  each  wife  and  concubine  are  g^ven  in 
order  of  seniority.  The  omission  of  Joseph  from  the 
list  is  explained  m  the  last  clause  of  verse  5. 

(5)  Alt  the  souls  .  .  .  were  seventy  bouIb. 
Comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  8 — ^27.  The  number  is  made  up  as 
follows : — Jacob  himself,  1 ;  his  sons,  12 ;  his  daugnter, 
Dinah,  1;  his  grandsons,  51;  his  grand-daughter 
Serah,  1 ;  his  great-grandsons,  4---Total,  70.  His  daugh- 
ters, except  Dmah,  and  his  sons'  daughters,  except  Serah, 
spoken  of  in  Gen.  xlvi.  7,  are  not  included.  If  his 
female  descendants  were,  at  the  time  of  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  as  numerous  as  the  males,  the  entire  number 
of  those  who  "  came  out  of  his  loins  "  must  have  been 
132.  To  form  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  entered  Egypt  with  him,  we  must  add  the  wives 
of  his  sons  and  gprandsons,  and  the  husbands  of  his 
daughters  and  gpranddaoghters.  A  further  liberal 
allowance  must  w  also  made  for  retainers.  (See  the 
comment  on  verse  1.)  It  is  not  perhaps  surprising  that 
Kurtz,  taking  all  these  classes  into  account,  should  cal- 


culate that  those   who  entered 


Esrvpt   with  Jacob 


-Bigypt 

amounted  to  "  several  thousands "  \Rist(yry  of  The 
Old  Covenant,  vol.  ii.  p.  149,  E.T.). 

(7)  The  children  of  Israel  were  Aruitftil.— 
A  great  multiplication  is  evidently  intended.  Egypt 
was  a  particularly  healthy  country,  and  both  men  and 
animalis  were  abnormally  prolific  IJiere.  Grain  was  so 
plentiful  that  want,  whicn  is  the  ordinary  check  on 
population,  was  almost  unknown.  The  Egyptian  kinga 
for  many  years  would  look  favourably  on  the  growth 
of  the  Hebrew  people,  which  strengthened  their  eastern, 
frontier,  the  quarter  on  which  they  were  most  open  to 
attack.  God  8  blessing  was,  moreover,  upon  the  people, 
which  he  had  promised  to  make "  as  the  stars  of  the 
heaven,  and  as  the  sand  which  b  upon  the  sea-shore, 
for  multitude"  (see  Gen.  xxii.  17).  On  the  actual 
extent  of  the  multiplication  and  the  time  that  it  occu- 
pied, see  the  comment  on  chap.  xii.  37—41. 

The  land— i.e.,  where  they  dwelt — Goshen  (Gen. 
xlvii.  4 — 6)— whicJi  seems  to  have  been  the  more 
eastern  portion  of  the  Delta. 

(8)  There  arose  up  a  new  king.~-A  king  of  a 
new  dynasty  might  seem  to  be  intended.  Some  suppose 
him  to  be  Aahmes  I.,  the  founder  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  of  Manetho ;  others  suggest  Rameses  U.,  one 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  tne  nineteenth.  The 
present  writer  inclines  to  regard  him  as  Seti  I.,  the 
father  of  this  Barneses,  and  the  son  of  Bameses  I. 
Seti,  though  not  the  actual  founder  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  was  the  originator  of  its  greatness.  (See 
Excursus  I.  *'  On  Egyptian  History,  as  connected  with 
the  Book  of  Exodus,"  at  the  end  of  this  Book.) 

Which  knew  not  Joseph.— It  seems  to  be  im- 
plied that,  for  some  considerable  time  after  his  death, 
the  memory  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  Joseph  upon 
Egypt  had  protected  his  kinsfolk.  But,  in  the  shifts 
ana  changes  incident  to  politics — especially  to  Oriental 
politics — ^this  condition  of  things  had  passed  away. 
The  "  new  king  "  felt  under  no  obligation  to  him,  per- 
haps  was  even  ignorant  of  his  name.  He  viewed  the 
political  situation  ajMirt  from  all  personal  predilections, 
and  saw  a  danger  in  it. 

(9)  He  said  unto  his  people.— It  is  not  intended 
to  represent  the  Egyptian  monarch  as  summoning  a 
popular  assembly,  and  addressing  it.    ''  His  people, '  is 
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Israel  in  EgypU 


EXODUS,  I. 


Oppreasian  of  Ismel  begins. 


more  and  mightier  than  we :  ^^^  Come 
on,  let  US  deal  wisely  with  them ;  lest 
they  multiply,  and  it  come  to  pass,  that, 
when  there  falleth  out  any  war,  they 
join  also  unto  onr  enemies,  and  fight 
against  ns,  and  so  get  them  up  out  of 
the  land.  <^>  Therefore  they  did  set 
OTer  them  taskmasters  to  afflict  them 
with  their  burdens.     And  they  built  for 


lHeb^.AiMta«tJley 
agUeUd  ihtm.  «o 


Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Baamses.  <^^  ^But  the  more  they 
afflicted  them,  the  more  they  multiplied 
and  grew.  And  they  were  grieved  be- 
cause of  the  children  of  Israel.  (^^  And- 
the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of 
Israel  to  serve  with  rigour :  <">  and  they 
made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bond- 
age, in  morter,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all 


antithetical  to  **  the  people  of  the  children  of  Israel/' 
and  simply  marks  that  those  whom  he  addressed  were 
of  his  own  nation.  No  donbt  they  were  his  nobles,  or, 
at  any  rate,  his  conrtiers. 

More  and  mightier  than  we.— Heb.,  greaJt  and 
mighty  in  comparison  wUh  us.  The  more  to  impress 
his  counsellors,  and  gain  their  consent  to  his  desiffns, 
the  king  exaggerates.  Ancient  Sgypt  must  have  nad 
a  population  of  seven  or  eight  mfllions,  which  would 
imply  nearly  two  milMons  oi  adidt  males,  whereas  Uie 
adult  male  Israelites,  near  a  century  later,  were  no  more 
than  six  hundred  thousand  (chap.  xii.  37).  'Wicked 
men  do  not  scruple  at  misrepresentation  when  they  have 
an  end  to  gain. 

(10)  Let  ua  deal  wisely.— Insiead  of  open  force, 
the  king  proposes  stratagem.  He  thinks  that  he  has 
hit  upon  a  wise  scheme — a  deyer  plan — ^by  which  the 
numbers  of  the  Israelites  will  be  kept  down,  and  they 
wiU  cease  to  be  formidable.  The  nature  of  the  plan 
appears  in  Terse  11. 

When  there  ffedleth  out  any  war.— The 
Egyptians  were  in  general  an  aggressiTe  people — a 
terror  to  their  neighbours,  and  sddom  the  object  of 
attack.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  a  change  took  place.  "  A  great  nation  grew 
up  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  north-east  to  an  impor- 
tuice  and  power  which  benn  to  endanger  the  Egyptian 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia"  (Bmgsch,  History  of 
Egypt*  ▼oL  ii.  p.  2).  War  threatened  them  from  this 
quarter,  and  the  impending  danger  was  felt  to  be  great. 

They  join  also.— RaSier,  they  too  join.  It  was 
not  likely  that  the  Hebrews  would  haye  any  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  attacking  nation,  whether  Arabs,  Pnil- 
istines,  Syrians,  or  Hittites ;  but  they  might  regard  an 
invasion  as  afFording  them  a  good  opportimity  of 
striking  a  blow  for  froedom,  and,  therefore,  attack  the 
Egyptians  simultaneously  with  their  other  foes.  The 
Egyptians  themselves  would  perhaps  snmKMe  a  closer 
connection  between  them  and  the  otlier  Sastem  races 
than  really  existed. 

Gtot  them  up  out  of  the  land.— The  Pharaohs 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  were  excessiTely  jealous  of 
the  withdrawal  from  Egypt  of  any  of  their  subjects, 
and  fflideavoured  both  to  hmder  and  to  recover  them. 
Immigration  was  encouraged,  emigration  sternly 
checked.  The  loss  of  the  entire  nation  of  the  Hebrews 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  extreme  alarm. 

(U)  Task-maBters.— Heb.,  chiefs  of  tributes.  The 
Egyptian  system  of  forced  labour,  which  it  was  now 
resolved  to  extend  to  the  Israelites,  inyolved  the  ap- 
pointment  of  two  sets  of  officers — a  lower  dass,  who 
personally  overlooked  the  labourers,  and  forced  them  to 
perform  their  tasks,  and  a  lugher  dass  of  superinten- 
dents, who  directed  the  distribution  of  the  labour,  and 
assigned  to  all  the  tasks  which  they  were  to  execute. 
The  "  task-masters  "  of  the  present  passage  are  these 
high  officials. 


To  afflict  them.— This  was  the  object  of  the  wliole 
proceeding.  It  was  hoped  that  severe  labour  under 
the  lash  would  produce  so  much  suffering  that  the 
number  of  the  Israelites  would  be  thinned,  and  their 
multiplication  stopped.  Humanlv  speaking,  the  scheme 
was  a  '*  wise  "  one — Le.t  one  likely  to  be  successful. 

They  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-oitieB.— By 
"treasure-cities"  we  are  to  understand  "magaranes 
— t.e.,  strongholds,  where  munitions  of  war  could  be 
laid  up  for  use  in  case  of  an  invasion.  (In  1  Kings 
ix.  19,  and  2  Chron.  viii.  4,  the  same  expression  ia 
translated  "cities  of  store.")  The  Phuaohs  of  the 
nineteenth  dynasty  gave  great  attention  to  the  guarding 
of  the  north-eastern  frontier  in  this  way. 

Pithom. — This  city  is  reasonably  identified  with 
the  "  PatnmuB  "  of  Herodotus  (ii.  158),  which  was  in 
Lower  Egypt,  not  far  from  Bubastis  {Tel  Basta).  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  under  the  name  of  Pi-Tum  (Bruffsch,  History 
of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  128).  It  was,  as  uie  name  im- 
plies, a  city  of  the  sun-god,  and  was  probably  not  verr 
tar  from  Heliopolis,  the  main  seat  of  the  sun-god  a 
worship. 

BaAmses.— ^Pi-Bamesu,  the  dty  of  Bameses,  was. 
the  ordinary  seat  of  the  Court  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
new  name  for  Tanis,  or  for  a  suourb  of  Tanis,  which 
overshadowed  the  old  city.  Bameses  IL  claims  to  have 
built  the  greater  part  of  it ;  but  it  was  probably  com- 
menced by  his  father,  Seti,  who  made  the  defence  of 
the  north-eastern  frontier  one  of  his  main  cares.  The 
name  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  variant  rendering 
of  the  Egyntian  Bamessu  or  Bamesu.  The  site  is 
marked  by  the  mounds  at  San. 

(12)  The  more  they  afflicted  them,  the  more 
they  multiplied  and  grew.— This  result  was  not 
natural.  It  can  only  be  ascribed  to  God's  superintend- 
ing ^ovidence,  whereby  "  the  fierceness  of  man ''  was 
made  to  "  turn  to  his  praise."  Naturally,  severe  and 
constant  labour  exhausts  a  nation,  and  causes  its  num- 
bers to  diminish. 

They  were  grieved.— This  is  scarcely  strong 
enough.    Translate,  "  They  were  sore  distressed." 

(IS)  With  rigour.— Forced  labour  in  Egjrpt  was  of 
a  very  severe  character.  Those  condemned  to  it  worked 
from  morning  to  night  under  the  rod  of  a  task-master, 
which  was  freely  applied  to  their  leg^  or  backs,  if  they 
rested  their  weary  Hmbs  for  a  moment.  (See  Records  of 
tJie  Past,  vol.  viii.  p.  149 ;  Chabas,  Melanges  Egyptolo- 
giques,  vol.  ii.  p.  121).  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  great ; 
the  burthens  which  the  labourers  had  to  carry  were 
heavy,  and  the  toil  was  incessant.  Death  o^n  re- 
sulted from  the  excessive  work.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, a  single  monarch,  Neco,  destroyed  in  this  way 
120,000  of  his  subjects  {Herod,  ii.  158). 

W  In  morter  and  in  briok.— Ithas  been  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Egyptians  used  brick  as  a  matorial 
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Command  gioen  to  the  Midwives, 


EXODUS,  I. 


21u  Commafid  disobeyed. 


manner  of  service  in  the  field :  all  their 
service,  wherein  thej  made  them  serve, 
was  with  rigour. 

(^)  And  the  king  of  Egypt  spake  to 
the  Hebrew  midwives,  of  which  the 
name  of  the  one  was  Shiphrah,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  Puah:  (")  and  he 
said,  When  ye  do  the  office  of  a  midwife 
to  the  Hebrew  women,  and  see  them 
upon  the  stools;  if  it  &6  a  son,  then 
ye  shall  kill  him :  but  if  it  be  a  daugh- 
ter, then  she  shall  live.  ^^'^  But  the 
midwives  feared  God,  and  did  not  as 
the  king  of  Egypt  commanded  them, 
but    saved    the    men    children    alive. 


(18)  ^^d  the  king  of  Egypt  called  for  the 
midwives,  and  said  unto  them.  Why 
have  ye  done  this  thing,  and  have  saved 
the  men  children  alive?  <^)  And  the 
midwives  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Because 
the  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Egyptian  women;  for  they  are  lively, 
and  are  delivered  ere  the  midwives 
come  in  unto  them.  <*^)Therefore  God 
dealt  well  with  the  midwives :  and  the 
people  multipHed,  and  waxed  very 
mighty.  ^^^  And  it  came  to  pass,  be- 
cause the  midwives  feared  Gk)d,  that  he 
made  them  houses. 

m  And    Pharaoh    charg^    all    his 


for  building.  No  donbt  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids 
were  ordinarily  of  stone ;  but  the  emplovment  of  brick 
for  walls,  fortresses,  and  houses,  especially  in  the  Delta, 
is  well  attested.  (See  the  QvMrterly  StatemevU  of  the 
Pcdestine  ExploraHon  Fund  for  July,  1880,  pp.  137, 
139,  143,  &c.)  Pyramids,  too,  were  sometimes  of  brick 
(Herod,  ii.  136).  The  manufacture  of  bricks  by 
foreigners,  employed  (like  the  Israelites)  as  public  slaves, 
is  represented  oy  the  kings  upon  their  monuments. 

All  manner  of  service  in  the  field.— Jose- 
phns  speaks  of  their  being  employed  to  dig  canals 
(Ant.  Jud,  ii.  9,  ^  1),  and  there  is  a  trace  m  Deut. 
xi.  10  of  other  labours  connected  with  irrigation 
having  been  devolyed  on  them.  Such  labours,  under 
the  hot  sun  of  Eg^t,  are  exhausting  and  dangerous  to 
health. 

And  all  their  service  .  .  was  with  rigour. 
Rather,  besides  aU  their  other  service,  ujhich  they  made 
ihem  serve  voiih  rigowr. 

(15)  xhe  Hebrew  midwives.— Or  the  midwives 

of  the  Hebrew  woman  (reus  fialais  rStv  'Zfipaimf,  LXX.). 
The  Hebrew  construction  admits  of  either  rendering. 
In  favour  of  the  midwiyes  being  Egyptians  is  the  con- 
sideration that  the  Pharaoh  would  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected Hebrew  women  to  help  him  in  the  extirpation 
of  the  Hebrew  race  (Kalisch);  against  it  is  the 
Semitic  character  of  the  names— Shiphrah,  "beau- 
tiful ; "  Puah,  "  one  who  cries  out ; "  and  also  tiie  likeli- 
hood that  a  numerous  and  peculiar  people,  like  the 
Hebrews,  would  hare  accoucheurs  of  their  own  race. 

W  TTpon  the  stools. — Literally,  upon  the  two 
stones.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  seat  corresponding 
to  the  modem  kursee  elwilddeh  is  meant.  Tnis  is  a 
"  chair  of  a  peculiar  form,"  upon  which  in  modem 
Egypt  the  woman  is  seated  during  parturition.  (See 
L^e,  Modem  Eayptians,  toL  iii.  p.  142.)  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  tnis  seat  is  composed  of  "  two  stones ; " 
nor  is  there  any  distinct  evidence  of  its  employment  at 
the  time  of  chud-birth  in  Ancient  Egypt.  The  emen- 
dation of  Hirsch — banim  for  dbnaim,  la  very  tempting. 
This  will  give  the  sense,  "  When  ye  look  upon  the 
children." 

(17)  The  midwives  feared  God.— The  midwives, 
whether  Hebrews  or  Egyptians,  believed  in  a  God  who 
would  punish  wrong.domg,  and  therefore  resolved  not 
to  obey  the  Pharaoh. 

0»)  The  Hebrew  women  are  not  as  the 
Eg^yptian  women. — ^This  was  probably  true ;  but  it 
was  not  the  whole  truth.  Though  the  midwives  had 
the  courage  to  disobey  the  king,  they  had  not  '*  the 


courage  of  their  convictions,"  and  were  afraid  to  con- 
fess thdr  real  motive.  So  they  took  refuge  in  a  half 
truth,  and  pretended  that  what  really  occurred  in  some 
cases  only  was  a  general  occurrence.  It  m  a  fact,  that 
in  Uie  East  parturition  is  often  so  short  a  process  that 
the  attendance  of  a  midwife  is  dispensed  with. 

m  Therefore  Qod  dealt  well  with  the  mid- 
wives. — Heb.,  and  CM  dealt  well,  Ac.  The  reason  is 
stated  in  verse  21.  It  was  not  because  they  equivocated 
and  deceived  the  king,  but  because  they  feared  Qod, 
sufficiently  to  disobey  the  kinjg^,  and  run  tne  risk  of  dis- 
oovery.  If  they  had  been  duoovered,  their  life  would 
have  paid  the  forfeit 

(21)  He  made    them    houses.— Gk)d  rewarded 


those  who  had  showed  tenderness  to  young  children,  by 
giving  them  children  of  their  own,  who  grew  up,  and 
became  in  their  turn  fathers  and  mothers  of  families. 


There  is  no  indication  that  the  "houses"  spoken  of 
were  Hebrew  ones. 

(22)  Every  son  that  is  bom.--The  LXX.  add 
"  to  the  Hebrews,*'  but  without  any  necessity,  since  the 
context  shows  Uiat  only  Hebrew  children  are  meant. 

Ye  shall  east  into  the  river.— Infanticide,  so 
shocking  to  Christians,  has  prevailed  widely  at  different 
times  and  places,  and  been  regarded  as  a  trivial  matter. 
Li  Sparta,  the  State  decided  which  children  should  live 
and  which  should  <]de.  At  Athens  a  law  of  Solon  left 
the  decision  to  the  parent.  At  Rome,  the  rule  was  that 
infants  were  made  away  with,  unless  the  father  inter- 
posed, and  declared  it  to  be  Ids  wish  that  a  particular 
child  should  be  brought  up.  The  Syrians  oiSered 
unwelcome  children  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch;  the 
Carthaginians  to  Melkarth.  In  China  infanticide 
is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  at  the  present  day. 
Heathen  nations  do  not  generally  regard  human 
life  as  sacred.  On  the  contranr,  they  hold  that  con- 
siderations of  expediency  justify  the  sweemug  away 
of  any  life  that  inconvemences  tne  State.  Hence  in- 
fanticide is  introduced  by  Plato  into  his  model  republic 
(Bep.  v.  9).  Almost  all  ancient  nations  viewed  the 
massacre  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  as  allowable.  The 
Spartan  crypteia  was  a  system  of  licensed  murder. 
The  condemnation  to  death  of  all  male  Hebrew  chil- 
dren by  Pharaoh  is  thus  in  no  respect  improbable. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mode  of  the  death  presents 
difficulties.  For,  first,  the  Nile  was  viewed  as  a  god ; 
and  to  fill  it  with  corpses  would,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, have  been  regarded  as  a  pollution.  Secondly,  the 
Kile  water  was  the  only  water  drunk ;  and  sanitary  con- 
siderations might  thus  have  been  expected  to  have  pre* 
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Tha  Birth  of  Moses. 


EXODUS,  II. 


Moses  saved  by  Pharaoh^s  Daughter, 


people,  saying.  Every  80q  that  is  bom 
ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every 
daughter  ye  shall  save  alive. 

CHAPTEE  n.— <i)  And  there  went «  a 
man  of  the  house  of  Levi,  and  took  to 
wife  a  daughter  of  Levi.  <^^And  the 
woman  conceived,  and  bare  a  son :  and 
when  she  saw  him  that  he  was  a  goodly 
chUdy  she  ^hid  him  three  months. 
(3)  And  when  she  could  not  longer  hide 
him,  she  took  for  him  an  ark  of  bul- 
rushes, and  daubed  it  with  slime  and 


a  ch.  8.  S0{  Kam. 
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with  pitch,  and  put  the  child  therein ; 
and  she  laid  it  in  the  flags  by  the  river's 
brink.  <^  And  his  sister  stood  afar  off, 
to  wit  what  would  be  done  to  him. 
^^  And  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  came 
down  to  wash  herself  at  the  river ;  and 
her  maidens  walked  along  by  the  river's 
side ;  and  when  she  saw  the  ark  among 
the  flags,  she  sent  her  maid  to  fetch  it. 
(^)  And  when  she  had  opened  it,  she  saw 
the  child :  and,  behold,  the  babe  wept. 
And  she  had  compassion  on  him,  and 
said.  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  chil- 


vented  the  edict.  Perhaps,  however,  the  children  were 
viewed  as  offerings  to  the  Nile,  or  to  Savak,  the  crocodile- 
headed  god,  of  whom  each  crocodile  was  an  emblem. 
At  anv  rate,  as  the  Nile  swarmed  with  crocodiles 
throughout  its  whole  course,  the  bodies  were  tolerably 
sure  to  be  devoured  before  they  became  putrescent. 

n. 

The  Bibth,  Education,  and  Eably  Life  of 

MOBBS. 

(1)  There  went.— Gomp.  Gen.  xxxv.  22;  Hosea 
L  3.  The  expression  is  idiomatic,  and  has  no  spedal 
force. 

A  man  of  the  house  of  Levi.— Note  the  ex- 
treme  simplicity  of  this  announcement ;  and  compare  it 
with  the  elaborate  legends  wherewith  Oriental  rengions 
commonly  surrounded  the  birth  of  those  who  were 
considered  their  founders,  as  Thoth,  Zoroaster,  Orpheus. 
Even  the  name  of  the  man  is  here  omitted  as  unim- 
portant. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  one  but  Moses 
making  such  an  omission. 

A  daughter  of  Iievi — ».e.,  a  woman  of  the  same 
tribe  as  himself,  a  descendant  of  Levi — not  a  daughter 
in  the  literal  sense,  which  the  chronology  makes  im- 
possible. 

(2)  When  she  saw  him  that  he  was  a  goodly 
child. — St.  Stephen  says,  that  Moses  was  "comely 
before  God"— i<rTc*o»  ry  0c^  (Acts  vii.  28).  TrogusPom- 
peius  spoke  of  him  as  recommended  by  the  beauty  of 
nis  personal  appearance  (ap,  Justin,  SUt.  PhUipp, 
xxxYi.  2).  His  mfantine  "goodliness"  intensified  the 
desire  of  his  mother  to  save  nis  life,  but  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  main  cause  of  her  anxiety. 

She  hid  him  three  months.— As  long  as  she 
could  hope  to  conceal  him  effectually.  It  must  be  re- 
membered  that  Egyptians  were  mixed  up  with  Israelites 
in  Goshen,  and  that  each  Hebrew  household  would  be 
subjected  to  espionage  from  the  time  of  the  issue  of 
the  edict. 

(3)  An  ark  of  bulrushes.— Literally,  a  cheat  of 
the  papyrus  j^lant.  The  words  used  are  both  of 
Egyptian  origm.  Te&,  teba^  or  tebait  is  a  "  box  "  or 
ch^  in  Egyptian,  and  is  well  Hebraised  by  tebah,  or, 
as  it  is  here  vocalised,  teybah.  The  papyrus  plant  was 
in  Egyptian  kami,  as  in  modem  Coptic,  whence  prob- 
ably the  Hebrew  gome.  It  was  a  material  frequently 
used  by  the  Ejaprptians  for  boats  and  even  larger 
Tessels  (Isa.  xviu.  2 ;  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8, 
§  4  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xiii.  11). 

Slime  and  pitch.— By  "slime "seems  to  be  meant 
bitumen,  or  mineral  pitch,  as  in  G«n.  xi.  3 ;  by  "  pitch" 


{zaphaih),  the  ordinary  vegetable  pitch  of  commerce. 
Mineral  pitch,  though  not  a  product  of  Egypt,  was  im. 

E)rted  into  the  country  from  Mesopotamia,  and  was 
rgcly  used  for  embalming    (Brugsch,  History    of 
Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  361). 

In  the  flags. — ^A  rank  aquatic  vegetation  abounds 
on  the  Lower  Nile,  and  in  aU  the  back-waters  and 
marshy  tracts  connected  with  it.  Jochebed  placed  her 
child  "  in  the  flags,"  that  tlie  ark  might  not  float  away 
down  the  river,  and  so  be  lost  to  her  siglit.  The  word 
used  for  "  Qsig  " — suph^Beema  to  be  a  Hebraised  form 
of  tufi,  a  common  Egyptian  word,  having  this  sense. 

(4)  His  raster.— Presumably  Miriam,  the  onlv  sister 
of  Moses  mentioned  elsewhere  (chap.  xv.  20,  21; 
Num.  xxvi.  59).  To  have  taken  the  part  which  is 
assigned  her  in  this  chapter,  she  must  have  been  a  girl 
of  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  vears  of  age,  and  posseraed 
of  much  quickness  and  intelligence. 

(5)  The  daughter  of  Pnaraoh  came  down 
to  wash  herself. — ^This  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  Egyptian  ideas.  Women  were  allowed  great 
Uberiy  m  Egypt,  and  moved  about  much  as  they 
pleased.  Cleanliness  was  especially  regarded ;  and  the 
Nile  water  was  considered  healthy  and  fructifying 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  695).  The  princess  would,  of  course, 
seek  a  part  of  the  river  which  was  reserved  for  females. 
Probably  Jochebed  knew  where  she  was  accustomed  to 
bathe. 

Her  maidens. — As  a  princess,  she  was,  of  course, 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  female  attendants 
(na^arotk).  Even  ordinary  Egyntian  ladies  seem  to 
have  been  attended  at  the  bath  oy  four  or  five  such 

gersons.  One  of  them  was,  however,  more  especially 
er  waiting-woman  {amah),  and  to  her  the  princess 
addressed  herself. 

(^)  When  she  had  opened  it.—The  nrincess 
opened  tiie  ark  herself,  perhaps  suspecting  wnat  was 
inside,  perhaps  out  of  mere  curiosity. 

The  babe  (rather,  the  boy)  wept.  Through  hun- 
ger,  or  cold,  or  perhaps  general  discomfort.  An  ark 
of  bulrushes  could  not  have  been  a  very  pleasant 
cradle. 

She  had  compassion  on  him.— The  babe's 
tears  moved  her  to  pity ;  and  her  pity  prompted  her  to 
save  it.  She  must  nave  shown  some  sign  ox  her  inten- 
tion— ^perhaps  by  taking  the  child  from  the  ark  and 
fondling  it^before  Miriam  could  have  ventured  to  make 
her  suggestion.    (See  the  next  verse.) 

This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews'  children.  —  The 
circumstances  spoke  for  themselves.  No  mother  would 
have  exposed  such  a  *'  goodly  child  **  (verse  2)  to  so  sad 
a  death  but  one  with  whom  it  was  a  necessity. 
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His  Mother  Nurses  Him. 


EXODUS,  n. 


He  slays  an  Egyptian* 


dren.  (^  Then  said  Mb  sister  to  Pharaoli's 
daughter,  Shall  I  go  and  call  to  thee  a 
nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that  she 
may  nurse  the  child  for  thee  P  (^^  And 
Pharaoh's  daughter  said  to  her,  60. 
And  the  maid  went  and  called  the  child's 
mother.  <^>And  Pharaoh's  daughter 
said  unto  her,  Take  this  child  away,  and 
nurse  it  for  me,  and  I  will  give  ih^  thy 
wag^es.  And  the  woman  took  the  child, 
and  nursed  it.  (^>  And  the  child  grew, 
and  she  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's 


I  That  is,  Ihtnan 


B.  G  ini. 


daughter,  and  he  became  her  son.  And 
she  called  his  name^  Moses:  and  she 
said.  Because  I  drew  him  out  of  the 
water. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days^ 
when  Moses  was  grown,  that  he  went 
out  unto  his  brethren,  and  looked  on 
their  burdens :  and  he  spied  an  Egyp* 
tian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  one  of  hia 
brethren.  <^)  And  he  looked  this  way 
and  that  way,  and  when  he  saw  that 
there  was  no  man,  he  slew  the  Egyptian^ 


(7)  Then  said  his  Bister.— Ifiriam  had  bided  her 
time.  She  had  still  kept  in  the  background,  bnt  had 
approached  within  hearing  distance;  and  when  the 
pnncess  observed  that  the  babe  most  be  "  one  of  the 
Hebrews*  children,"  was  prompt  with  the  rejoinder, 
"  Shidl  I  not  fetch  thee  then  a  Hebrew  mother  to  nnrse 
him  P  "  If  the  child  was  to  be  nursed  at  all — ^if  he  was 
to  be  brought  up— «  Hebrew  nurse  would  be  the 
fittest. 

That  she  may  nurse  the  child  for  thee.— 
"For  thee."  Miriam  divines  the  thousfht  of  the 
princess,  or  half  divines,  half  anticipates  it,  and  helps 
to  make  it  take  a  fixed  shape.  She  assumes  that  the 
child  is  to  be  brought  up,  and  for  the  princess,  as  her 
protege,  at  anj  rate,  if  not  something  more. 

(8)  The  maid  went  and  caUed  the  child's 
mother. —  Jochebed  must  have  been  waiting  near, 
eagerly  expecting — perhaps,  while  concealed  from  sight, 
watchmg  Uie  result,  and  ready  to  appear  the  moment 
that  she  was  summoned.  Miriam  knew  where  to  &id 
her,  and  brought  her  quicUy  to  the  princess. 

W  Nurse  it  for  me.— llie  princess  adopts  Miriam's 
suggestion ;  the  child  is  to  be  nursed  for  ^isr— is  to  bo 
hers.  She  wiU  place  it  out  to  nurse,  and  pay  the  cus- 
tomary wages. 

(10)  The  child  grew.  —  Josephus  regards  these 
words  as  implyinff  a  growth  that  was  strange  and  ab- 
normal  {Ant,  Jud.  ii.  9,  §  6).  But  nothing  more  seems 
to  be  intended  than  nature's  ordinary  course.  The  child 
grew  and  reached  the  time  when  it  was  usual  in  Egypt 
that  children  should  be  weaned.  We  have  no  means  of 
determining  what  this  time  was.  It  may  have  been  the 
completion  of  the  first  year ;  but  more  probably  it  was 
the  completion  of  the  second  (2  Mace.  vii.  27). 

She  brought  him  unto  Pharaoh's  aaughter. 
— Jochebed  carried  out  the  terms  of  her  engagement 
faithfully,  and  gave  up  her  son  to  the  princess  at  the 
time  aneed  upon. 

He  Decame  her  son.— Possiblj  by  a  formal  act  of 
adoption;  but  we  have  at  present  no  evidence  that 
adoption  was  an  Egvptian  custom.  Perhaps  the  writer 
means  simply  that  she  brought  him  up  as  if  he  had  been 
her  son,  gave  him  a  son's  ^ucation,  and  a  son's  privi- 
legesb  (On  the  education  of  Moses,  see  Excursus  II.  at 
the  end  of  this  Book.) 

She  called  his  name  Moses.- In  Egyptian 
probably  "  Mesn,"  which  is  found  as  a  name  in  tiie  monu- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  which  is  common 
as  the  latter  half  of  a  name — e.g,,  Ba-mesu,  Aah-mesu, 
Amen-mesu,  Ste,  In  ordinary  use  tins  word  meant 
"bom  "and  "son."  (Oomp.  the  Latin  ncrftw.)  It  was, 
however,  derived  from  an  Egyptian  verb,  meaning  **  to 
produce,"  **  to  draw  forth ;  "  and  the  princess  justified 
her  impomtion  of  the  name  by  a  reference  to  this 
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etymology.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  a  cognate  verb 
in  Hebrew,  it  was  possible  to  transfer  her  explanation 
into  the  Hebrew  language  exactly  and  literally.  The 
play  upon  words  cannot  be  rendered  in  English. 

(11)  In  those  days.— Notes  of  time  are  used  with 
considerable  latitude  by  the  sacred  writers.  (Gomp.  Gen. 
xxxviii. ;  2  Kings  xx.  1.)  According  to  the  tradition 
followed  by  St.  Stephen  (Acts  vii  23T,  Moses  was  "  full 
forty  years  old  "  when  he  took  the  step  here  indicated. 
We  might  have  expected  him  to  have  come  forward 
sooner ;  but  there  mav  have  been  difficulties  in  his  so 
doing.  It  is  remarkaole  that  he  does  not  tell  us  any- 
thing of  his  life  during  youth  or  early  manhood.  Later 
tradition  was  full  of  details  (Stanley,  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church,  pp.  107 — d),  which,  however,  are 
worthless. 

He  went  out  unto  his  brethren.— It  is  pro. 
bable  that  Pharaoh's  daughter  had  never  concealed  Tronx 
Moses  that  he  was  not  her  own  child,  bnt  one  of  the 
oppressed  race.  She  may^  even  have  allowed  him  to 
hold  communication  with  his  family.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  mere  visit  that  is  here  spoken  of,  but  a  complete 
withdrawal  from  the  palace,  and  renunciation  of  his 
position  at  the  court.  "  By  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was 
come  to  years,  refused  to  lie  called  the  son  of  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the 
people  of  God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a 
season  "  (Heb.  xi.  24—25).  It  is  the  first  sign  of  that 
strong  sympathy  and  tender  affection  for  his  people 
which  characterises  him  throughout  the  narrative,  and 
culminates  in  the  pathetic  cry,  "  Forgive  them ;  and  if 
not,  blot  me  out  of  thy  book  "  (chap,  xxxii.  32). 

Iiooked  on  their  burthens— i.e,  exammed  into 
their  condition,  watched  their  treatment,  made  himself 
acquainted  with  it  by  personal  inspection. 

Me  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew. 
— Probably  a  taskmaster  chastising  one  of  the  labourers, 
whom  he  accused  of  idling.  St.  Stephen  regards  the 
act  as  one  of  "  oppression  and  "  wronjo^-doin^  "  (Acts 
vii.  24).  Moses  must  certainly  have  viewed  it  in  this 
light,  or  he  would  not  have  been  so  moved  to  indignation 
as  to  kill  the  Egyntian.  Though  not  a  cmel  nation, 
the  Egyptians,  no  aoubt,  like  other  slave-drivers,  occa- 
sionalty  abused  their  power,  and  treated  the  unfortunate 
labourers  with  cruelty. 

0^)  He  looked  this  way  and  that  way.— To 
see  that  no  one  observed  hun. 

He  slew  the  Efi^yptian. —  Jewish  commentators 

floss  over  the  act,  or  even  eulogise  it  as  patriotic  and 
eroical.  But  it  was  dearlv  the  deed  ox  a  hasty  and 
undisciplined  spirit.  The  offence  did  not  deserve  death, 
and  if  it  had,  Moses  had  neither  legal  office  nor  Divine 
call,  justifying  him  in  making  himself  an  executioner. 
The  result  was,  that,  by  his  one  wrong  act,  Moses  put 


Moses  fties  to  Midian, 


EXODUS,  II. 


He  helps  ReusVs  DaugJUers, 


and  hid  him  in  the  sand.  <^  And  when 
he  went  out  the  second  day,  behold,  two 
men  of  the  Hebrews  strove  togetiier: 
and  he  said  to  him  that  did  the  wrong, 
Wherefore  smitest  thoa  thy  fellow? 
^^^  And  he  said,  Who  made  thee  ^  a 
prince  and  a  jadge  over  us  P  intendest 
thou  to  Idll  me,  as  thou  killedst  tibe 
Egyptian  P  And  Moses  feared,  and  said. 
Surely  this  thing  is  known. 

(15)  Now  when  Pharaoh  heard  this 
thing,  he  sought  to  slay  Moses.  But 
Moses  fled  from  the  face  of  Pharaoh,  and 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian :  and  he  sat 
down  by  a  well.     (")  Now  the  '  priest 


1  Heb^  a 
primee. 
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of  Midian  had  seven  daughters :  and 
they  came  and  drew  watety  and  filled  the 
troughs  to  water  their  father's  flock. 
<^^>  And  the  shepherds  came  and  drove 
them  away:  but  Moses  stood  up  and 
helped  them,  and  watered  their  flock. 
<^>  And  when  they  came  to  Beuel  their 
&ther,  he  said.  How  is  it  that  ye  are 
come  so  soon  to  day  P  <")  And  they  said. 
An  Egyptian  delivered  us  out  of  the 
hand  of  the  shepherds,  and  also  drew 
water  enough  for  us,  and  watered  the 
flock.  <^)  And  he  said  unto  his  daugh- 
ters, And  where  m  he  P  why  is  it  thai  ve 
have  left  the  manP  call  him,  that  ne 


it  ont  of  his  power  to  do  anything  towards  alleTiatixig 
the  snfferixigs  of  bis  brethren  fori orty  years. 

Hid  him  in  the  8and.~To  the  east  of  the 
Delta  the  sand  creeps  up  dose  to  the  caltiyated  grounds. 
There  are  even  patches  of  it  within  Uie  Delta  itself. 
Moses  naturally  remembered  that  he  doe  the  flrrave  "  in 
the  sand."  Any  other  writer  would  probably  nave  said 
**  in  the  gronnd." 

(18)  The  seoond  day-^s.,  the  next  day. 

Him  that  did  the  wrong.— Heb.,  ihe  mcked  one. 
Our  version  follows  the  LXX. 

Wherefore  smitest  thou  thy  fellow  P— Comp. 
Acts  vii.  26,  where  the  words  of  Moses  are  reported 
somewhat  differently,  "  Sirs,  ye  are  brethren ;  why  do 
ye  wrong  one  to  another  P  "  In  either  case  there  was 
no  offensive  assomption  of  authority.  Bat  the  wrong- 
doer took  offence,  nevertheless. 

(14)  Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over 
128  P — ^As  the  repnted  son  of  a  princess,  Moses  would 
be  in  some  sort  a  "  prinoe."  But  no  one  had  given  him 
jurisdiction  over  the  Hebrews.  He  had  not  really  in. 
terf  ered  as  one  who  claimed  authority,  but  as  any  man  of 
position  and  education  naturaUy  interferes  to  stop  a 
quarrel. 

Intendest  thou  to  kill  me  P— Here  is  the  sting 
of  the  rejoinder ;  here  was  the  assumption  of  authori^ 
-—not  in  the  interposition  of  to-dav,  out  in  the  blow  of 
yesterday.  That  fatal  error  laid  Moses  open  to  attack, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  influence  as  a  peacemaker 
-which  ne  might  otherwise  have  ezercisea  over  his 
countrymen. 

Surely  this  thing  is  known.--We  are  not  told 
how  the  "thing"  came  to  be  known.  "  Murder  will 
out,"  says  the  English  proverb.  Perhaps,  tliough 
Moses  thought  himself  unnoticed,  some  Egyptian  had 
seen  the  de&L  Perhaps  the  man  whom  he  had  avenged 
had  told  the  tale. 

W  When  Pharaoh  heard  ...  he  sought  to 
slay  Moses.  —  NaturaUy.  The  administration  of 
justice  was  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  royal  office ; 
and  the  crime  committed  by  Moses  was  one  to  be  pun- 
ished  by  death.  There  was  nothing  to  reduce  it  from 
murder  to  manslaughter.  And  the  motives  which  ex- 
tennate  it  in  the  eyes  of  modems — ^patriotic  zeal  and 
hatred  of  oppression — ^would  not  have  commanded  the 
sympathies  of  a  Pharaoh. 

Moses  fled.  — Or,  had  fled,  Moses  would  fly  as 
soon  as  he  found  his  act  was  known.  He  fled  "  at  the 
saying  "  of  the  Israelite  (Acts  vii.  29).  When  Pharaoh 
sought  for  him,  he  was  gone. 


Dwelt  in  the  land  of  Midian--i.e.,  "Was  led  to 
make  lid^dian  his  home,"  under  circumstances  about  to 
be  related.  The  Midian  of  this  book  seems  to  be  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  not  the 
opposite  Arabian  coast,  where  were  the  main  settlements 
of  the  nation. 

Sat  down  by  a  welL— Bather,  the  well.  There 
must  have  been  one  principal  weU  in  these  parts,  copious, 
and  so  generallj^  resorted  to.  Moses  fixed  nis  temporary 
abode  in  its  neighbourhood. 

(16)  iphe  priest  of  Midian.— Beuel  may  have  been 
both  "priest''  and  "prince,"  like  Melchiaedek  (Gen. 
xiv.  18) ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  is  here 
called  "priest."  In  chap,  xviii.  12,  Jethro  is  repre- 
sented as  exercising  priestly  functions.  The  Midiamtes, 
descendants  of  Abraham  by  Keturali,  worshipped  the 
true  Gk)d,  and  seem  to  have  been  at  this  time  a  religious 
people.  The  name  Beuel,  or  Baguel,  means  "  friend  of 
Goa."  Jethro's  sacrifices  were  "  for  God,"  and  Aaron 
and  the  elders  eat  bread  with  him  "  before  God." 

They  came  and  drew  water. — Comp.  Gen.xxix. 
9.  According  to  Oriental  ideas,  there  is  nothing 
derogatory  in  the  daughters  of  a  chief  so  acting. 

(17)  The  shepherds  came.— Tliose  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  rule  of  the  desert  is  that  those  who 
come  to  a  well  take  their  turns  in  the  use  of  the  water 
in  the  order  of  their  arrival.  But  these  rude  shepherds 
dedined  to  wait  for  their  turn.  It  appears  later  on,  by 
the  question  of  Beuel,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  are  come  so 
soon  to-day  P  "  that  this  rude  and  unfair  conduct  of  the 
shepherds  was  habitual. 

Moses  stood  up  and  helped  them. —  Moses  is 
again  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  but  has  learnt 
wisdom  by  the  jMwi,  and  uses  no  unnecessaiy  violence. 
His  air  and  manner  intimidated  the  wrong-doers,  and 
ther  allowed  the  maidens'  sheep  to  be  watted  first. 

(19)  An  Egyptian.—  So  they  concluded  from  his 
dress  and  appearance,  perhaps  even  from  his  speech.  It 
would  be  natural  for  them  to  make  the  mistake,  and 
for  Moses  to  remember  it.  Any  other  author  would 
probably  have  said,  "  a  man,"  or  "  a  stranger." 

And  also  drew  water  enough.— The  shepherds 
had  consumed  some  of  the  maidens'  water  before  Moses's 
interference,  so  that  he  had  to  draw  more  for  them. 
— ^another  "  little  trait,"  which  speaks  for  the  Mosaic 
authorship. 

(20)  That  he  may  eat  bread.--Arab  hospitality 
was  offended  that  the  stranger  had  not  been  mvited 
into  the  tent  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  The 
feeling  of  the  modem  Bedouin  would  be  the  same. 
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may  eat  bread.  ^^^  And  Moses  was  con- 
tent to  dwell  with  the  man:  and  he 
gave  Moses  Zipporah  his  daughter. 
(^)  And  she  bare  hvm  a  son,  and  he 
called  his  name  *  Gershom :  for  he  said, 
I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land. 
(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  process  of 
time,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died :  and 
the  children  of  Israel  sighed  by  reason 
of  the  bondage,  and  they  cried,  and  their 
cry  came  up  unto  God  by  reason  of  the 
bondage.  ^^>  And  God  heard  their 
groaning,  and  God  remembered  his 
*  covenant  with  Abraham,  with  Isaac, 
and  with  Jacob.  <^And  God  looked 
upon  the  children  of  Israel,  and  God 
^  had  respect  unto  them. 


B.C.  1491. 
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CHAPTER  in.— (D  Now  Moses  kept 
the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father  in  law,  the 
priest  of  Midian :  and  he  led  the  flock 
to  the  backside  of  the  desert,  and  came 
to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb. 
<'>  And  the  angel  of  the  Lobi>  appeared 
unto  him  in  a  ^  flame  of  fire  out  of  the 
midst  of  a  bush :  and  he  looked,  and, 
behold,  the  bush  burned  with  fire,  and 
the  bush  was  not  consumed.  <^>And 
Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and 
see  this  great  sight,  why  the  bush  is  not 
burnt.  (^)  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that 
he  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto 
him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush,  and 
said,  Moses,  Moses.  And  he  said.  Here 
am  I.    (^)  And  he  said,  Draw  not  nigh 


W  Moses  was  content  to  dwell  with  the 
man. — Beuel  must  have  been  so  pleased  with  the 
maimer  and  appearance  of  Moses  that  he  inrited  him 
to  take  service  with  him — ^perhaps  to  share  his  tent. 
Moses  consented,  and  in  course  of  time  took  to  wife 
Zipporah,  one  of  Benel's  daughters.  Marriage  with  the 
Muuanit^  was  allowed,  even  under  the  Law.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  Beuel  might  have  communicated 
to  Moses  traditions,  or  even  documents  concerning  their 
common  ancestor,  Abraham,  and  his  family.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  nse  of  letters  at  this  early 
date  W  the  Midianites. 

(22)  Gtorshom. — ^Almost  certainly  from  ger,  "  a 
stranger,"  and  sham,  "  there."  So  Jerome,  who  trans- 
lates it  advena  %bi,  (Gomp.  Josephns  and  the  LXX., 
who  write  the  name  Oersam.) 

(23)  In  process  of  time.— -Heb.,  in  those  many 
davB,  As  Moses  was  now  eighty  years  old  ^chap.  yii.  7), 
and  only  forty  when  he  qmtted  Effypt,  the  Pharaoh 
from  whom  he  fled  must  have  reigned  aoove  forty  years. 
Between  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  two  kings  only  seem 
to  have  reigned  so  long  as  this — Thothmes  In.  and 
Bameses  II.  Onr  choice  of  the  Pharaoh  from  whom 
Moses  fled  thus  lies  between  these  two. 

The  children  of  Israel  sighed.-~Or,  "groaned." 
They  had  perhaps  expected  that  a  new  kiuf  woold  ini- 
tiate a  new  policy,  or,  at  any  rate,  signalise  nis  accession 
by  a  remission  of  burthens.  But  the  new  monarch  did 
neither. 

Their  cry  came  up  unto  Gk>d.— "£xceedin|^ 
bitter  cries  "  always  find  their  way  to  tibe  ears  of  God. 
The  existiog  oppression  was  such  that  Israel  cried  to 
God  as  they  had  never  cried  before,  and  so  moved  Him 
to  have  compasraon  on  them.  The  miraculous  action, 
begun  in  chap,  iii.,  is  the  result  of  the  cries  and  groans 
here  mentioned. 

m. 

(1)  Moses  kept  the  flock.— The  natural  occupa. 
tion  of  one  who  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
Midianites. 

Jethro,  his  father-in-law.— Bather,  htB  relation 
hy  marriage.  The  word  is  one  of  very  wide  use,  cor. 
responding  with  the  Latin  affinis.  It  is  even  applied  to 
a  husband,  as  in  chap.  iv.  25.  The  supposition  that  it 
means  "father-in-law  "  has  led  to  the  identification  of 


Jethro  with  Beuel,  which  is  reir  nnhkely.  He  was 
more  probably  Beuel's  son,  and  Moses's  brother-in-law. 
His  father  having  died,  he  had  succeeded  to  his  father's 
position,  and  was  at  once  priest  and  sheikh  of  the  tribe. 

To  the  backside  of  the  desert. — Heb.,  behind 
the  desert — «.e.,  to  the  fertile  tract  which  lay  behind  the 
sandy  plain  stretching  from  the  Sinaitic  range  to  th& 
shore  of  the  £lanitic  eulf . 

The  mountain  or  Gk>d— i.e.,  Sinai.  See  chap, 
xviii.  5 ;  xix.  2 — 23,  &c. 

Even  Horeb. — Bather,  ttnoarde  Horeb,  or  Horeb 
way.  Horeb  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
entire  mountain  rc»^on;  Sinai  of  the  group  or  mass 
known  now  as  JebeiMusa. 

(2)  The  angel  of  the  Iiord.— Heb.,  an  angel  of 
Jehovah.  In  verse  4  the  angel  is  called  both  "  Jehovah '* 
and  "  Elohim,''  whence  it  is  concluded,  with  reasonv 
that  it  was  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  who  ap. 
peared  to  Moses. 

Out  of  the  midst  of  a  bosh.— Literally,  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  acacia.  As  the  eeneh,  or  acada,  is 
very  common  in  the  Sinaitic  r^on,  we  can  scaroelv 
suppose  that  a  spe^cial  tree,  growing  alone,  is  intendea. 
Prooably  the  article  is  one  of  reference,  and  the 
meaning  is,  "  the  bush  of  which  you  have  all  heard.*^ 
(Comp.  John  iii.  24.) 

(3)  I  will  now  turn  aside.— A  minute  touch,  in. 
dicatinff  that  Moses  is  the  writer.  He  remembers  that 
the  hwSi  did  not  grow  on  the  track  which  he  was  pur- 
sning,  but  lay  off  it,  and  that  he  had  to  "  torn  aside,'* 
in  order  to  make  his  inspection. 

This  g^at  sight.— The  phenomenon  was  strange 
and  unusmd — worthy  of  note,  whatever  might  be  tne 
cause. 

W  When  the  Lord  saw  •  •  •  God  called.— Heb., 
When  Jehovah  saw,  Elohvm  called.  The  German  theory 
of  two  authors  of  Exodus,  one  Jehovistic  and  the  other 
Elohistic,  is  completely  refated  by  this  passage ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  ascribe  one  clause  of  a  sentence  to  one 
author,  and  the  next  to  another.  If  originally  the  same 
term  had  been  used  in  both  places,  a  reviser  would  not 
have  altered  one  without  altering  both. 

Moses,  Moses. — Gomp.  Gen.  xxvi.  11;  1  Sam., 
iii.  10 ;  and  Acts  ix.  4.  The  repetition  marks  extreme 
urgency. 

75)  Put  ofT  thy  shoes.— Bather,  thy  eandala.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  shoes  were  known  at  this  early 
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hither :  •  put  oflf  thy  shoes  from  off  thy 
feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground.  ^^^  Moreover  he  said,  ^I 
am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob.  And  Moses  hid  his 
face;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon 
God. 

(7>  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  surely 
seen  the  affliction  of  my  people  which 
are  in  Egypt,  and  have  heard  their  cry 
by  reason  of  their  taskmasters ;  for  1 
Imow  their  sorrows;  ^^  and  I  am  come 
down  to  deliver  them  out  of  the  hand  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  to  bring  them  up  out 
of  that  land  unto  a  good  land  and  a  large, 
unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey ;  unto  the  place  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  and 
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the  Perizzites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the 
Jebusites.  W  Now  therefore,  behold,  the 
cry  of  the  children  of  Israel  is  come 
unto  me:  and  I  have  also  seen  the 
oppression  wherewith  the  Egyptians 
oppress  them.  Cio)  Come  now  therefore, 
and  I  will  send  thee  unto  Pharaoh,  that 
thou  mayest  bring  forth  my  people  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

(11)  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Who 
am  I,  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  out  of  EgvptP  <^  And 
he  said,  Certainly  I  will  be  with  thee ; 
and  this  shall  he  a  token  unto  thee,  that 
I  have  sent  thee:  When  thou  hast 
brought  forth  the  people  out  of  Egypt, 
ye  shall  serve  God  upon  this  moun- 
tain. 


date.  Th^  would  certainlj  not  have  been  worn  in 
Midian.  Egyptians  before  the  time  of  Moees,  and 
Orientals  ^enerallir,  in  ancient  (as  in  modem)  times,  re- 
moved their  sandalfl  (or  their  shoes)  from  their  feet  on 
entering  any  pkce  to  which  respect  was  due,  as  a  temple, 
a  palace,  and  even  the  priyate  house  of  a  great  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  God  Himself  orders  this  mark  of 
respect  to  be  shown  to  the  place  which  His  Presence  has 
hallowed.  On  the  reverence  due  to  holy  places,  see 
the  Note  on  Gen.  xzviii.  16, 17. 

(6)  The  Gk>d  of  thy  father. —It  is  generally 
agpreed  that "  father  '*  is  put  collectively  here  for  "  fore- 
fathers." (Gomp.  Oen.  zxxi.  42.)  Hence  St.  Stephen, 
quoting  the  passage,  renders  it,  *'  I  am  the  Grod  of  thy 
Others'*  (Acts  yIL  32). 

The  God  of  Abraham.— Primarily,  no  doubt, 
the  meaning  was,  the  Ood  who  wcls  worshipped  by 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  but  the  form  of  the 
expression,  "  the  Grod  of  Abraham,"  &c.,  indicated  the 
continued  existence  of  the  patriarchs  after  death,  since 
He  can  only  be  the  God  of  existent,  and  not  of  non. 
existent  things.    (See  Matt.  xxii.  32.) 

Moaes  hid  his  face,  with  the  same  feeling 
which  made  Jacob  exclum,  "How  dreadful  is  this 
place"  (Gren.  xxviii.  17).  Though  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  appearance  as  of  material  fire,  the  knowledge 
that  God  was  there  rendered  the  fire  awful. 

(7)  The  Lord  said.— Heb.,  Jehovah  said.  The 
"  Qod  "  of  verse  6  is  "  Jehovah "  here,  and  again 
"  (Jod  "  in  verse  11.     (See  the  Note  on  verse  4.) 

I  have  surely  seen. — Heb.,  seeing  I  have  seen. 
It  is  not  so  much  certainty  as  continued  looking  that  is 
implied.    (Comp.  chap.  ii.  25.) 

TaakmasterB.— A  different  word  from  that  similarly 
translated  in  chap.  i.  11,  and  one  that  implies  cruel 
usibTO.    It  is  sometimes  rendered  "  oppressors  "  (Zeoh. 

(S)  I  am  come  down. — By  condescension  to  human 
in&rmity,  which  conceives  of  all  things  under  the 
limitations  of  time  and  space,  God  is  spoken  of  as 
dwelling  ordinarily  in  heaven,  or  "  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens," whence  sometimes  He  "  comes  down  "  to  manifest 
Himself  to  men.  That  this  was  not  understood  lite- 
rally, even  by  the  Jews,  appears  from  such  passages  as 
1  Kings  viiL  27 ;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7—16;  Prov.  xv.  3,  <bc. 


A  good  land  and  a  large. — ^The  land  promised 
to  Abraham  (Gren.  xv.  1^  well  deserves  this  description. 
Besides  Philistia,  and  Palestine  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  it  included  almost  the  whole  of  Syria  from 
Gfalilee  on  the  south,  to  Amanus,  Taurus,  and  the  Eu- 
phrates  on  the  north  and  north-east.  This  tract  of 
country  is  450  miles  long,  and  from  sixty  to  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  broad.  Its  area  is  not  much  less  than 
50,000  sq|uare  miles.  Although  some  parts  are  unpro- 
ductive, it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  region  ox  gtesi  fertility, 
quite  capable  of  forming  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire. 

A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.—  This 
expression,  here  used  for  the  first  time,  was  already,  it 
is  probable,  a  proverbial  one,  denoting  generally,  rich- 
ness and  f  ertifity.     (See  Num.  xiii.  27.) 

The  Canaanites  •  .  .  . — See  the  comment  on 
(xen.  (chap.  x.  15 — 17 ;  chap.  xiii.  7). 

W  Who  am  I,  that  i  should  go  P— The  men 
most  fit  for  great  misnons  are  apt  to  deem  themselves 
unfit.  When  Grod  called  Jeremiah  to  be  a  prophet,  his 
reply  was,  "  O  Lord  Grod !  Behold,  I  cannot  speak,  for 
I  am  a  child  "  ( Jer.  i.  6\  St.  Ambrose  fought  hard  to 
escape  being  made  Archbishop  of  Milan.  Augustine  was 
loth  to  undertake  the  mission  to  England.  Anselm  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  headship  of 
our  Church  in  toe  evil  days  of  Rufus.  The  first  im- 
pression of  a  fit  man  selected  for  a  high  post  generally 
is,  "  Who  am  I P  '*  In  Moses's  case,  though  there  were 
some  manifest  grounds  of  fitness — e,g.,  nis  Egyptian 
training  and  learning,  his  familiarity  with  the  court, 
his  knowledge  of  both  nations  and  both  languages — ^yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain  very  marked  (ap- 
parent) disqualifications.  Forty  years  of  exile,  and  of 
a  shepherd's  life  had  at  once  unntted  him  for  dealing 
with  a  court,  and  made  him  a  stranger  to  his  brethren. 
Want  of  eloquence  seemed  to  be  a  fatal  defect  in  one 
who  must  work  mainly  by  persuasion.  Even  his  age 
(eighty)  might  well  have  seemed  to  him  unsuitable. 

m  Certainly  I  wiU  be  with  thee.— Heb., 
since  I  ioill  be  with  thee.  An  answer  addressed  not  to 
the  thing  said,  but  to  the  thing  meant.  Moses  meant  to 
urge  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  mission.  God's  reply  is, 
"Not  unfit,  since  I  will  be  with  th^e."  I  will  supply 
all  thy  defects,  make  good  all  thy  shortcomings.  "  My 
strength  is  made  perfect  iu  wealmess." 
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Tht  Namt  of  God. 


EXODUS,  III. 


Go^s  Mesioge  to  lanUL 


(IS)  And  Moses  said  unto  God,  Behold, 
when  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  them,  The  Grod  of 
your  fathers  hath  sent  me  unto  you; 
and  they  shall  say  to  me.  What  is  his 
name  P  what  shall  I  say  unto  them? 

(1^)  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I  AM 
THAT  I  AM :  and  he  said.  Thus  shalt 
thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I 
AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you. 

(^)  And  God  said  moreover  unto 
Moses,  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  The  Lobd  God  of  your 
fathers,  the  Grod  of  Abraham,  the  Grod 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath 
sent  me  unto  you :  this  is  my  name  for 
ever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all 
generations.  <^^>  Go,  and  gather  the 
elders  of  Israel  together,  and  say  unto 


them.  The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers, 
the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob,  appeared  unto  me,  saying,  I  have 
surely  visited  you,  and  seen  that  which 
is  done  to  you  in  Egypt :  t^^)  and  I  have 
said,  I  will  bring  you  up  out  of  the 
affliction  of  Egypt  unto  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  unto  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  (^^  And 
they  shall  hearken  to  thy  voice:  and 
thou  shalt  come,  thou  and  the  elders  of 
Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt^  and  ye 
shall  sav  unto  him.  The  Lobd  God  of 
the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us:  and 
now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three 
days'  journey  into  the  wilderness,  that 
we  may  sacnfice  to  the  Lord  our  Gk>d. 


This  shall  be  a  token  unto  thee.— It  is  in 
accordance  with  the  Divine  economy  to  give  men 
"  tokens,"  which  are  fntare,  and  appeal  to  &tb  only. 
(Comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  34 ;   2  Kinjra  xiz.  27.) 

(^)  What  is  his  name  P— In  E^t,  and  wher- 
ever polytheism  prevailed,  every  god  nad,  as  a  matter 
of  coarse,  a  name.  Among  the  Israelites  hitherto  Grod 
had  been  known  only  by  titles,  as  ^  or  Elohim,  "  the 
Lofty  One ; "  Shaddai,  "  the  Powerful ;  "  Jahveh,  or 
Jehovah,  "  the  Existent."  These  titles  were  nsed  with 
some  perception  of  their  meaning ;  no  one  of  them  had 
as  yet  passed  into  a  proper  name.  Moses,  imagining 
that  the  people  might  nave  become  so  far  Egyptianisea 
as  to  be  no  longer  content  with  this  state  of  things, 
asks  God  bv  what  name  he  shall  speak  of  Bjm  to  them. 
Who  shall  he  say  has  appeared  to  mm  P 

<i«)I  AM  THAT  t  AM.— It  is  generaUy  assumed 
that  this  is  given  to  Moses  as  the  fall  name  of  God.  Bat 
perhaps  it  is  rather  a  deep  and  mysterions  statement  of 
His  nature.  '*  I  am  that  which  I  am."  My  nature,  i.e., 
cannot  be  declared  in  words,  cannot  be  conceived  of  by 
human  thought.  I  exist  in  such  sort  that  my  whole  in- 
scrutable  nature  is  implied  in  my  existence.  I  exist, 
as  nothing  else  does— necessarily,  eternally,  really.  If 
I  am  to  give  myself  a  name  expressive  of  my  nature,  so 
far  as  language  can  be,  let  me  oe  called  "  I  AM." 

Tell  them  I  AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you.— 
I  AM,  assumed  as  a  name,  implies  (1)  an  existence 
different  from  all  other  existence.  "  I  am,  and  there  is 
none  beside  me  "  (Isa.  xlv.  6) ;  (2)  an  existence  out  of 
time,  with  which  time  has  nothing  to  do  (John  viii.  58) ; 
(3),  an  existence  that  is  real,  all  other  being  shadowy ; 
(4)  an  independent  and  unconditioned  existence,  from 
which  all  other  is  derived,  and  on  which  it  is  dependent. 

(15)  The  Lord  Ood  of  your  ikthers.— Heb.,  Je- 
hovah, Ood  of  your  fathers.  The  "I  AM"  of  the 
preceding  verse  ('ehyeh)  is  modified  here  into  Jahveh, 
or  Jehovah,  bv  a  substitution  of  the  third  person  for 
the  first.  The  meaning  of  the  name  remains  the 
same. 

This  is  my  name  for  ever.— Jehovah  is  the  pre. 
dominant  name  of  Gk)d  throughout  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (On  the  meaning  of  the  name  see  Note  on 
Gen.ii.4.)  Rendered  by  the  LXX.icVm,  ["  Lord,"!  the 
name  appears  under  tliat  form  everywhere  throngnout 


the  Authorised  Version  printed  in  capitals.  It  does  not 
occur  in  the  New  Testunent,  since  "  Lord  "  takes  its 
place.  An  equivalent  of  the  name  occurs,  however,  fre- 
quently in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  where  Grod 
appears  as  "  He  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is 
to  come"  (Rev.  i.  4,  8,  iv.  8,  xi.  17,  xvL  5).  Necessary, 
self-sustained,  independent,  eternal  existence,  must 
always  be  of  his  essence. 

My  memorial-^.e.,  the  designation  by  which  I 
shall  be  remembered. 

(16)  The  elders  of  Israel.— Not  so  much  the  old 
men  generally,  as  the  rulers — those  who  bore  authority 
over  the  rest--men  of  considerable  ace,  no  doubt,  for 
the  most  part.  RosenmiJdler  reasonably  concludes  from 
this  direction  that  the  Hebrews,  even  during  the  op- 
pression, enjoyed  some  kind  of  internal  organisation 
and  native  government  (Schol.  in  Emod.  p.  58). 

I  have  surely  visited.—  Heb.,  VisUing,  I  have 
vieited,    (Comp.  Gen.  1.  24.) 

W  I  have  Baid«~See  verse  8.  Perhaps  there  is 
also  a  reference  to  the  promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  U). 

The  affliction  of  Egypt.— Comp.  Gen.  xv.  13 ; 
Exod.i.ll,  12;  iii.7. 

(18)  They  shall  hearken.— The  pronoun  ''they" 
refers  to  "  the  elders  "  of  verse  16.  For  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  see  chap.  iv.  2d — 31.  The  elders  appear 
to  have  been  persuaded  easily,  and  at  once. 

Thou  and  the  elders.— We  are  not  told  in 
chap.  V.  th&t  tiie  elders  did  present  themselves  before 
Pharaoh;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  done 
so.  Or  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  spoke  in  their  name, 
and  by  their  authority,  may  have  been  regarded  as 
sufficiently  representing  them. 

The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met 
with  US.— Heb.,  Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  the  Hebrews, 
Pharaoh  would  readily  comprehend  this  statement.  He 
would  quite  understand  that  the  Hebrews,  being  of  a 
different  race  from  the  Egyptians,  had  a  Grod  of  their 
own,  and  that  this  God  would  from'  time  to  time  give 
intimations  to  them  of  His  will.  Such  intimations  were 
supposed  to  be  given  to  the  Egyptian  kings  occasionally 
by  their  gods. 

Three  days'  journey.— The  necessity  fot  with- 
drawing to  so  great  a  distance  arose  from  that  remark- 
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Qi>d!B  Message  to  Israel. 


EXODUS,  rv. 


Moses  Beluetani  to  be  Sent, 


09)  And  I  am  sure  that  the  kin^  of 
Egypt  will  not  let  you  go,  ^  no,  not  by  a 
mighty  Land.  ^*>  And  I  will  stretch 
out  my  hand,  and  smite  Egypt  with  all 
my  wonders  which  I  wiU  do  in  the 
midst  thereof:  and  after  that  he  will 
let  you  go.  ^^^  And  I  will  give  this 
people  favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyp- 
tians :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that, 
when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go  empty : 
<28)  'But  every  woman  shall  borrow  of 
her  neighbour,  and  of  her  that  sojour- 
neth  in  her  house,  jewels  of  silver,  and 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment:   and  ye 


1  Or,  6vC  by  ttnmo 
hand. 


a  ch.lLSAU.a6. 


tOr.XovT*' 


shall  put  ffiem  upon  your  sons,  and  upon 
your  daughters ;  and  ye  shall  spoil  ^  the 
Egyptians. 

CHAPTER  IV.  — a)  And  Moses 
answered  and  said.  But,  behold,  they 
will  not  believe  me,  nor  hearken  unto 
my  voice :  for  they  will  say.  The  Lobd 
hath  not  appeared  unto  tiiee.  (')  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  him.  What  is  that 
in  thine  handP  And  he  said,  A  rod. 
(3)  And  he  said.  Cast  it  on  the  ground. 
And  he  cast  it  on  the  ground,  and  it 
became  a  serpent ;  and  Moses  fled  from 


able  peculiarity  in  the  Egyptian  religion,  the  worship  of 
animalB.  Cows,  or  at  anyrate,  white  cows,  were  sacred 
thronghottt  the  whole  of  Egypt,  and  te  kill  them  was 
regarded  as  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye.  Sheep  were 
flacred  to  the  inhabitants  of  one  nome  or  canten,  goats 
to  those  of  another  (Herod,  ii.  42).  Unless  the 
Hebrews  retired  to  a  place  where  there  were  no  Egyp- 
tians, they  would  be  unable  to  perform  their  sacred  rites 
without  danger  of  disturbance,  and  even  bloodshed. 
(See  below,  cnap.  viii.  26.) 

The  wildemesB.— "  Tke  wilderness  "  to  those  who 
dwelt  in  G^hen  was  the  broad  sandy  and  rocky  tract 
which  intervened  between  Egypt  and  Palestine — ^the 
modem  El-TUi — a  desert  reckoned  at  three  days' 
journey  across  (Herod,  iii.  5).  It  is  "  a  yast  limestone 
plateau  of  irregular  surface,  projecting  wedge-fashion 
mte  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  just  as  Sinai  itsefi  projecte 
into  the  Bed  Sea.  It  terminates  in  a  long  cliff  or  en- 
campment, steMBp  and  abrupt  on  the  south-western  side, 
muiually  falling  away  towards  the  south-east." — {Our 
Work  in  Palestine,  p.  275.) 

That  we  may  saorilloe.— It  is  idle  to  speculate 
whether,  if  Pharaoh  had  granted  the  request,  the  Is- 
raelites would  have  returned  to  Eg^t  after  sacrificing. 
God  knew  that  he  would  not  grant  it. 

(^)  I  am  sure. — Heb.,  I  know,  which  is  more 
suitable,  since  it  is  Grod  who  speaks,  and  to  Him  the 
future  is  known  with  as  absolute  a  certeinty  as  the 
past. 

No,  not  by  a  mighty  hand. — Bather,  not  even 
under  a  mighty  hand  (ne  quidem  valida  manu  casti- 

fains,  Bosenmuller).    Fharaoh,  even  when  chastised 
y  My  mighty  hand,  will  not  voluntarily  permit  of  your 
departure  (see  chap.  xiv.  5—23). 

W  I  wul  stretoh  out  my  hand.— Hands  are 
stretehed  out  to  help  and  save.  Qo^  promises  here 
more  than  He  had  promised  before  (verse  12).  He 
shows  hfyw  He  will  **  be  with  "  Moses.  He  will  lend 
him  miraculous  aid,  performing  in  his  behalf  "  all  his 
wonders,"  and  with  tiiem  "  smiting  the  Egyptians." 

(22)  Every  woman  shall  borrow.  —  Rather, 
shall  ask  (mTifrti,  LXX, ;  postulahit,  Vulg.).  That 
there  was  roalbr  no  pretence  of  **  borrowing,"  appears 
from  chap.  xii.  33—36,  where  we  find  that  the  "  jewels  " 
were  not  asked  for  until  the  very  moment  of  departure, 
when  the  Israelites  were  being  "  thrust  forth,"  and  the 
people  were  urgent  on  them  to  be  gone,  certainlv  neither 
expecting  nor  wishing  to  see  them  again.  Asking  for 
presente  is  a  common  practice  in  the  East,  and  persons 
who  were  quitting  their  homes  to  set  out  on  a  long 
journey  through  a  strange  country  would  have  abundant 


excuse,  if  any  had  been  needed,  for  soliciting  aid  from 
their  rich  neighbours. 

Of  her  neighbour. —  Egyptians  were  mingled 
with  the  Israelites  in  Gkwhen,  as  we  see  by  chap.  ii.  3. 

Of  her  that  sojoumeth  in  her  house.— Bo- 
senmiiller  supposes  that  Egyptians  who  rented  houses 
which  belonged  to  the  Hebrews  are  intended ;  but  the 
expreteion  lued  is  more  suitable  te  lodgers  or  visitors. 
(Oomp.  Job  xiz.  15.) 

Upon  your  sons.— The  Egyptian  men  of  the 
Rameside  period  wore  gold  and  si&er  omamente  almost 
as  freely  as  the  women.  Their  omamente  included 
armlete,  bracelete,  anklete,  and  collars. 

Ye  shall  spoil,  t.e.,  It  shall  be  as  if  ye  had  con- 
quered the  Egyptians,  and  spoiled  them.  (Compare  the 
promise  made  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.,  14) ;  and  for  the 
fulfilment^  see  below  (chap.  xii.  35,  36). 

IV. 

0)  Behold.— Some  render  the  word  here  used  by 
"  perhaps  "  (LXX.,  Aben-Ezra,  Saadia,  &c.) ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  anywhere  this  meaning.  Moses 
meant  to  express  a  positive  conviction  that  he  would  not 
be  listened  to.    His  faith  was  weak. 

They  will  say.  The  Lord  hath  not  appeared. 
— It  is  very  probable  that  the  people  would  have  said 
this  if  Moses  had  not  had  any  credentials  to  produce. 
It  is  even  possible  that  they  did  say  it.  There  had 
been  no  appearance  of  Jehovah  to  anv  one  for  above 
four  hundred  years,  and  they  might  well  think  that  the 
age  of  miracles  was  past.  Miracles  cluster  around 
certain  crises  i»»God's  dealings  with  man,  ceasing  alto< 
gether  between  one  crisis  and  another.  They  were 
suspended  for  above  500  years  between  the  time  of 
Daniel  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel  te  Zacharias. 

(2)  A  rod. — Most  commentetors  regard  the  "rod" 
of  Moses  as  his  shepherd's  crook,  and  this  is  certainly 
possible;  but  the  etymologfy  of  the  word  employed 
seems  rather  to  point  to  an  ordinary  steff ,  or  walking- 
stick.  Egyptians  of  rank  usually  carried  long  batons; 
and  one  suggestion  is,  that  the  rod  of  Moses  was  "  that 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  carry  as  the  son  of 
Phaxaoh's  daughter."  But  even  if  this  was  stiU  in  his 
possession  after  forty  years  of  exile,  he  is  not  likely  te 
nave  taken  it  with  him  when  he  went  a-shepherding. 
Probably  the  "rod"  was  a  common  staff,  such  as 
a  shepherd  of  eighty  years  old  might  need  for  a 
support. 

w  A  serpent.— The  word  here  used  (naJchcuh)  is 
a  generic  one  for  a  snake  of  any  kind,  and  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  species.    A  different  word  {tannin)  is 
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He  is  Empowered 


EXODUS,  IV. 


to  Work  Miracles.. 


before  it.  (^>  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Put  forth  thine  hand,  and  take 
it  by  the  tail.  And  he  put  forth  his 
hand,  and  caught  it,  and  it  became  a 
rod  in  his  hand :  (^)  that  they  may  be- 
lieve that  the  Lord  Grod  of  their  fathers, 
the  Gk>d  of  Abraham,  the  Grod  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  hath  appeared 
unto  thee. 

(^)  And  the  Lord  said  furthermore 
unto  him.  Put  now  thine  hand  into 
thy  bosom.  And  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  bosom :  and  when  he  took  it  out, 
behold,  his  hand  was  leprous  as  snow. 
C7)  And  he  said.  Put  thine  hand  into  thy 
bosom  again.  And  he  put  his  hand 
into  his  bosom  again;  and  plucked  it 
out  of  his  bosom,  and,  behold,  it  was 
turned  again  as  his  other  flesh.    (^>  And 


•JkaUte. 


fl  Heb^  a  mom  «/ 
wordl*. 


S  Heb^  tinee  iff- 
Unrdaji.nor  unce 


it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  will  not 
believe  thee,  neither  hearken  to  the- 
voice  of  the  first  sign,  that  they  will 
believe  the  voice  of  the  latter  sign. 
<^)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they 
will  not  believe  also  these  two  signs, 
neither  hearken  unto  thy  voice,  that 
thou  shalt  take  of  the  water  of  the 
river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land: 
and  the  water  which  thou  takest  out 
of  the  river  ^  shall  become  blood  upon 
the  dry  land. 

<^>  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord, 
O  my  Lord,  I  am  not  'eloquent,  neither 
'heretofore,  nor  since  thou  hast  spoken 
unto  thy  servant:  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech,  and  of  a  slow  tongue. 

<^)  Ajid  the  Lord  said  unto  him.  Who 
hath    made    man's    mouth?    or    wha 


used  in  chap.  viL  10,  while  nakliatk  recurs  in  chap, 
vii.  15.  TaHynin  is,  like  nakhash,  a  generic  term. 
'  And  Moses  fled  firom  before  it.— It  was  natural 
far  Moeee  to  remember  his  alarm,  and  record  it.  Any 
later  writer  wonld  have  passed  over  so  smaU  a  circom- 
stance.    (See  the  Introdnction,  p.  3.) 

(4)  Take  it  by  the  taiL— Those  who  venture  to 
handle  jpoisonons  snakes,  like  the  modem  Egyptians 
and  the  mhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Barbarj,  geneially 
take  hold  of  them  by  the  neck,  in  which  case  they  are 
unable  to  bite.  To  test  the  faith  and  connupe  of 
Moees,  the  command  is  g^ven  him  to  lay  hold  of  this 
serpent  "  by  the  tail.'* 

Me  put  forth  his  hand. — ^Faith  triumphed  over 
instinct.  Moses  had  "  fled  from  "  the  snake  when  first 
he  saw  it  (verse  3).  Now  he  is  dating  enough  to  stoop 
down,  put  his  hand  on  the  creature's  tail,  and  so  lift  it 
iqp. 

It  became  a  rod. — ^Its  real  nature  returned  to  ii 
Once  more  it  was,  not  a  stiffened  serpent,  but  an  actual 
stafE,  or  walking-stick 

(5)  That  they  may  believe  •  •  .—These  are 
God's  words  to  Moses,  in  continuation  of  those  which 
form  the  first  portion  of  the  preceding  verse.  The 
clause  describing  the  action  A  Moses  in  verse  4  is 
parenthetic.  The  words  give  Divine  sanction  to  the 
view,  so  strangely  combattod  of  late,  that  the  power  of 
working  minxes  is  given  to  men,  primarily  and 
mainly,  for  its  evidential  value,  to  accredit  them  as 
God's  messengers.  Without  the  gift  of  miracles 
neither  would  Moses  have  persuaded  the  Israelites,  nor 
would  the  Apostles  have  converted  the  world. 

(0)  His  hand  waa  leprous  aa  snow.— The  worst 
form  of  leprosv  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Xc^,  "  the 
white  disease.'^  When  it  is  rally  developed,  the  whole 
skin  appears  glossy  white, and  every  hair  is  "white 
Hke  wool"  (Celsus,  Be  Be  Medico,  v.  28,  §  12).  This 
form  is  said  to  be  absolutely  incurable.  It  was  probably 
from  the  fact  of  Moees  exhibiting  a  leprous  hand  that 
the  Egvptians  called  the  Israelites  "the  lepers,"  as 
related  by  Manetho  (ap,  Joseph,  oon^a  Ap,  L  26), 
Chieremon  (Qnd.,  L  82),  and  others. 

(8)  The  voice  of  the  first  sign.— Not  "the voice 
of  Moses  witnessed  to  by  the  first  sign  "  (Bosenmiiller), 
but  the  voioe,  which  the  sign  itself  might  be  regarded  as 


uttering.  (Gomp.  Ps.  cv.  27,  where  Moses  and  Aaron 
are  si^  to  have  proclaimed  "the  words  of  Gh>d'a 
signs.")    A  mirade  speaks  to  men. 

They  will  believe,  ».e.,  most  of  them.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  tricks  of  the  serpent  charmers  (see  chap., 
vii.  11  and  comment  ad  loc),  the  Israelites  might  be  un- 
moved  by  the  sight  of  the  first  miracle.  They  were 
then  to  be  shown  the  second,  which  would  be  much 
more  astonishing  to  them,  having  no  parallel  in  their 
experience.  This  would  persuacto  the  greater  number. 
As  some,  however,  miffht  still  doubt,  a  third  sign  waa 
provided.    God  is  patient  with  all  reasonable  doubt. 

(9)  SbAll  become  blood.— The  verb  is  repeated  in 
the  Hebrew,  which  intensifies  the  assertion.  The 
"l^ngliali  equivalent  of  the  phrase  used  would  be,  "  shall 
assuredly  become."  The  signs  were,  no  doubt,  selected 
primarily  for  facility  of  exhibition ;  but  thev  may  also 
nave  been  intended  to  be  significant.  The  change  of  a 
rod  into  a  serpent  showed  t£Ui  a  feeble  implement  mieht 
become  a  power  to  chastise  and  to  destroy.  That  of  a 
healthy  into  a  leprous  hand,  and  the  reverse,  indicated 
that  Moses's  mission  was  both  to  punish  and  to  save ; 
while  the  change  of  water  into  blood  suggested— 
fdbeit  vaguelv— the  conversion  of  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity, which  Egypt  was  enjoying,  into  calamity, 
suffering,  and  bloodshed. 

(10)  J  am  not  eloquent.— Heb.,  No  man  of  words 
am  L  Moses,  still  reluctant,  raises  a  new  objection. 
He  is  not  gifted  with  facility  of  speech.  Words  do  not 
come  readuv  to  him ;  perh€^s,  when  they  come,  he  has 
a  cUffictdty  m  uttering  them.  According  to  a  Jewish 
tradition,  ne  was  miable  to  pronounce  the  mbials,  6,/,  m^ 
p,  V.  According  to  his  own  expressions  at  the  end  of 
the  verse,  he  was  "  heavy "  or  "  slow  of  speech,"  and 
"  heavy  "  or  "  slow  of  tongue." 

Neither  heretofore.— Heb.,  neither  ye<^<2ay,  nor 
the  day  before.  It  is  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  make  thesei 
words  cover  past  time  generally.  (See  below,  cha^. 
V.  7,  8, 14 ;  and  comp.  Gkn.  xxxi.  2,  5,  and  2  Sam.  iu. 

Kor  since  thou  haat  spoken.—  Gon verse  witk 
Qod.  had  not  cured  his  defect  of  utterance,  whatever  it 
was.  He  remained  "slow  of  s]peech  and  slow  of 
tongue  " — ^unready,  i.e.,  and  hesitating. 

(fl)  Who  maketh.— Bather,  hath  made. 
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maketh  the  dumb,  or  deaf,  or  the  see- 
ing, or  the  blind?  have  not  I  the  LordP 
(^^Now  therefore  go,  and  I  will  be  *with 
thy  mouth,  and  teach  thee  what  thou 
shalt  say. 

03)  And  he  said,  O  my  Lord,  send,  I 
pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him  whom 
thou  ^wilt  send. 

(1^)  And  the  anger  of  the  Lobd  was 
kindled  against  Moses,  and  he  said.  Is 
not  Aaron  the  Levite  thy  brother?  I 
know  that  he  can  speak  well.  And  also, 
behold,  he  cometh  forth  to  meet  thee : 
and  when  he  seeth  thee,  he  will  be  glad 
in  his  heart.  ^  And  thou  shalt  speak 
unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth : 
and  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth,  and  with 


a  Matt,  la  19 ; 
M»rk  a.  11 ; 
Luke  IS.  U. 


I  Or,  tkoiUldetL 


» ch.  r.  1. 


his  mouth,  and  will  teach  you  what  ye* 
shall  do.  (^^)  And  he  shall  be  thy  spokes- 
man unto  the  people :  and  he  shall  be, 
even  he  shall  be  to  thee  instead  of  a 
mouth,  and  ^thou  shalt  be  to  him 
instead  of  God.  (^7>  And  thou  shalt 
take  this  rod  in  thine  hand,  wherewith 
thou  shalt  do  signs. 

(^>  And  Moses  went  and  returned  to 
Jethro  his  father  in  law,  and  said  unta 
him.  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  rectum 
unto  my  bretiiren  which  are  in  Egypt, 
and  see  whether  they  be  yet  alive.  And 
Jethro  said  to  Moses,  Gk>  in  peace. 

(^^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses  in 
Midian,  Go,  return  into  Egypt :  for  all 
the  men  are  dead  which  sought  thy 


Ci8)  I  will  be  with  thy  mouth.— To  suggest 
words  (see  Matt.  z.  19,  20),  and  assist  utterance. 
Gomp.  the  reluctance  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  6),  and  God's 
dealings  with  him  {ibid.,  7 — ^9). 

03)  Send,  I  pray  thee,  by  the  hand  of  him 
whom  thou  wilt  send.— Bather,  pray  send  hy 
whom  thou  wiU.  A  curt,  impatient,  and  scarcely  re- 
Terent  speech.  Moses  means  that  he  will  undertake 
the  task  if  God  insists ;  but  that  Gk>d  wonld  do  far 
better  to  send  another.  Hence  the  "anger  of  the 
Lord  "  against  him  (verse  14),  which  led  to  Aaron's 
association  with  him  as  joint  leader  of  the  people. 

a^)  The  Lerite.  — Aben-Ezra  and  Kosenmiiller 
think  that  this  was  the  usual  desiffnation  of  the  brother 
of  Moses  amonff  the  Israelites,  who  thus  distinguished 
him  from  other  Aarons.  But  as  adistingnishing  mark,  the 
term  would  be  superfluous  here,  since  "  thy  brother"  pre- 
Tented  the  possibility  of  any  other  Aaron  being  thought 
of.  Probably,  the  term  is  a  title  of  honour,  the  priestly 
ehaiacter  alr»ftdy  attaching  to  the  tribe  in  God's  counsels. 

I  know  that  he  can  speak  well.— Heb.,  I  Xmou; 
that  speaking  he  can  speeSc,  Facility  of  utterance, 
rather  than  excellence  of  speech,  is  intended. 

And  also,  i.e.,  not  only  does  his  ready  speech 
make  him  a  suitable  person  to  appoint,  but  he  is  coming 
to  join  thee,  so  that  he  and  thou  may  arrange  your 
respective  parts  at  once. 

(15)  Thou  shalt .  .  .  put  words  in  his  mouth, 
ie..  Tell  him  what  he  is  to  say — ^furnish  the  matter  of 
his  speeches,  which  he  will  then  clothe  with  appropriate 
language. 

With  thy  mouth. — Suggesting  the  matter  to  thee. 
With  his  mouth.— Suggesting  the  language  to  him. 

(16)  He  shall  be  thy  spokesman.— Meb.,£e  shaU 
speak  for  thee. 

He  shall  be,  even  he  shall  be.— Bather,  ii 
shaU  eome  to  pass  that  he  shaU  he,  &c. 

Instead  or  God.— God  did  not  speak  to  Aaron 
directly,  but  only  through  Moses.  Aaron  was  to 
recognise  in  Moses  Gkxl's  mouthpiece,  and  to  consider 
what  Moses  told  him  as  coming  from  God.  Moses  had 
still,  therefore,  the  higher  position. 

07)  This  rod,  i.e.,  "  the  rod  that  had  been  changed 
into  a  serpent,"  as  the  LXX.  paraphrase. 

m  Signs.— Bather,  *'the  rngtuT'  (r&  tm^Td,  LXX.); 
i.e.,  the  signs  which  thou  wiU  have  to  perform,  as 
already  implied  in  chap.  liL  20. 


Moses  •  • .  returned  to  Jethro.— Heb.,  to  Jether, 
When  Moses  married  Zipporah,  he  was  probably  adopted 
into  the  tribe,  of  which  Beuel,  and  uter  him  Jethro, 
was  the  head.  The  tribal  tie  was  dose,  and  would 
make  the  asking  of  permission  for  eren  a  temporary 
absence  the  proper,  if  not  even  the  necessary,  course. 
Apart  from  this,  Moses  would  have  had  to  *'  return," 
in  order  to  restore  the  flock,  which  he  was  tending,  ta 
its  owner.    (See  chap.  iii.  1.) 

My  brethren.— Not  "  my  nation,"  for  Moses  could 
not  doubt  that  some  survived;  nor  "my  actual  brothers," 
for  he  had  but  one  brother ;  but,  "  my  relations,"  or 
"  my  family,"  mv  kith  and  kin.  Let  me  go  and  see 
whether  my  relatives  survive,  or  whether  they  have  sue- 
cumbed  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Pharaoh.  It  is  certain  tliat 
this  was  not  Moses'  sole  motive,  not  even  his  main 
motive  for  wishing  to  return  to  Eg^t ;  but,  as  it  was 
among  his  motives,  he  was  within  his  right  in  putting 
it  forward,  and  omitting  to  mention  others. 

Jethro  said.  Go  in  peace.— Jethro's  character  is 
altogether  one  of  which  kindness  and  peacefnlness  are 
the  main  elements.  If  he  be  identified  with  Beuel, 
the  pleasing  picture  drawn  in  chap.  ii.  18 — 21  will 
furnish  traits  towards  his  portraiture.  Even  without- 
this,  the  present  passage  and  the  notice  in  chap,  xviil 
sufficients^  delineate  niHL  He  is  a  sort  of  second 
Melchixeaek,  both  priest  and  king,  a  worshipner  of  the 
true  God,  and  one  in  whose  presence  both  Moses  and 
Aaron  are  content  to  play  a  secondary  part  (chap,  zviii. 
9,  12).  But  he  never  asserts  himseu;  he  is  always 
kind,  gentle,  acquiescent,  helpful.  He  might  easily 
have  made  a  difficulty  at  tne  present  point  of  the 
narrative,  have  demurred  to  the  weakening  of  the  tribe 
by  the  withdrawal  of  an  important  member  from  it, 
have  positivelv  refused  to  allow  of  the  departure  of 
Zipporah  and  her  children.  But  his  words  are  simply 
"  Go  in  peace."  He  consents,  and  does  not  mar  tho 
grace  of  nis  act  bv  any  show  of  reluctance.  He  leta 
Moses  take  his  wife  and  children.  He  afterwards 
receives  them  back,  and  protects  them  (chap,  xviii.  2); 
and,  finally,  when  his  protection  is  no  more  needed,  he 
restores  them  to  their  natural  guardian,  by  a  spontaneous 
act,  as  it  would  seem. 

(10)  In  Midian. — ^Moses  appears  to  have  delayed  his 
departure  after  he  obtained  permission  to  go  from 
Jethro.  Hence  the  address  *■  Go,  return,"  which  is 
peremptory. 
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Zipporah, 


life.  (^)  And  Moses  took  his  wife  and 
his  sons,  and  set  them  upon  an  ass,  and 
he  retunied  to  the  land  of  Egypt :  and 
Moses  took  the  rod  of  God  in  his  hand. 
<^)  And  the  Lord  said  tinto  Moses, 
When  thou  goest  to  return  into  Egypt, 
see  that  thou  do  all  those  wonders 
hefore  Pharaoh,  which  I  have  put  in 
thine  hand:  but  I  will  harden  his  heart, 
that  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go. 
<^)  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lobd,  Israel  is  my  son, 
sven  mj  firstborn :    (^)  and  I  say  unto 


I  Or,  ImffL 


Meh^ 


it 


thee.  Let  my  son  go,  that  he  may  senre 
me :  and  if  thou  refuse  to  let  him  go, 
behold,  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  &j 
firstborn. 

(2i)  And  it  came  to  pass  by  the  way  in 
the  inn,  that  the  Lord  met  him,  and 
sought  to  kill  him.  <^>  Then  Zipporah 
tooK  a  sharp  ^  stone,  and  cut  off  the 
foreskin  of  her  son,  and  'cast  t^  at  his 
feet,  and  said.  Surely  a  bloody  husband 
art  thou  to  me.  ^^^  So  he  let  him  00 : 
then  she  said,  A  bloody  husband  thou 
arty  because  of  the  circumcision. 


All  the  men  which  sought  thy  life.— Not  only 
the  Pharaoh  (chap.  ii.  23),  bat  the  kindred  of  the  mur- 
dered man,  and  the  officials  empowered  by  the  Pharaoh 
to  arrest  Moses.  As  forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
homicide,  this  is  readily  conceiyable. 

(^)  His  sons. — Only  one  had  been  mentioned  pre- 
▼ionsly,  yiz.,  Gershom  (chap,  il  22),  nnless  we  accept 
the  Vnlgate  addition  to  that  pLice.  Bnt  anotiier  had 
been  recently  bom  to  him. 
^  Set  them  upon  an  ass. — Heb.,  tupon  the  om,  i,e,, 
either  "  ^ipon  hie  ass,"  or,  according  to  some, "  npon 
asses."  The  sinenlar  of  a  substantive  with  the  article 
is  sometimes  nsea  for  the  genus  (Gren.  xt.  11). 

He  returned. — ^Bather,  eel  out  to  return  (Merpvff§, 
liXX.). 

The  rod  of  God.— An  emphatic  phrase.  God's 
endowment  of  the  rod  with  miraculous  power  had  made 
it  "  the  rod  of  God."  It  was  the  instrument  by  means 
of  which  most  of  the  plagues  and  the  other  miracles  were 
wrought  (chap.  yiL  20;  viii  6, 17;  ix.  23;  z.  13;  ziv. 
16 ;  xvii.  5 ;  lium.  xx.  9 ;  Ac.). 

(21)  All  those  wonders.— Not  the  "three  signs"  of 
chap.  iii.  3 — 9,  but  the  "portents"  or ''wonders  "which 
were  to  be  done  before  Fharaoh,  and  which  had  been 
alluded  to  in  chap,  iii  20.  These  were,  in  the  coxmsel  of 
God,  already  "  put  into  Moses'  hand,"  though  their 
exact  nature  was  as  yet  unknown  to  Moses  hin^lf  . 

I  will  harden  his  heart.— The  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart  has  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. It  is  ascribed  to  God  in  tins  place,  and  again 
inchap.viL3;  ix.  12;  x.1,  20,  27;  xiv.4,8;  to  Pharaoh 
in  chap.  viii.  15,  32 ;  and  ix.  34 ;  to  the  action  of  the 
heart  itself  in  chap.  vii.  13,  22;  ix.  7  and  35.  It  is 
conceivable  that  these  may  be  simply  three  forms  of 
speech,  and  that  the  actual  operation  was  one  and  the 
same  in  every  case.  Or,  three  different  modes  of 
operation  may  be  meant.  It  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
view,  that  each  term  has  a  period  during  which  it  is 
predominant.  In  the  narrative  of  whathappened,  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  itself  predominant  m  the  first 
period ;  that  of  Pharaoh  on  hia  heart  in  the  second ; 
that  of  God  in  the  third.  We  may  suppose  tiiat,  at 
first,  Pharaoh's  nature  was  simply  not  impressed,  and 
that  then  his  heart  is  said  to  have  "  luurdenMl  itself,"  or 
^'remained  hard;"  that  after  a  while,  he  began  to  be 
impressed;  but  by  an  effort  of  his  will  controlled 
himself,  and  determined  that  he  would  not  yidd :  thus 
^*  hardening  his  own  heart ;"  finally,  that  after  he  had 
done  this  twice  (chap.  viii.  15,  32).  God  stepped  in  and 
"  smote  him  with  a  spirit  of  blindness  and  inutuation," 
SB  a  judgment  upon  him  (chap.  ix.  12),  thus,  finally, 
"  hardening  "  him  (comp.  Bom.  ix.  18).  Tnis  divine  action 


was  repeated  on  three  subsequent  occasions  (chap.  x.  20, 
27 ;  xiv.  8),  Pharaoh's  time  of  probation  being  past,  and 
God  QBi^  him  as  a  mere  means  of  showing  forth  His 
glorv.  There  is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to  the  eeneral 
teacmng  of  the  Scriptures,  or  to  the  Divine  Perfection. 

(22)  Israel  is  my  son.— Compare  Hosea  xi.  1.  This 
tender  relation,  now  first  revealed,  is  not  a  mere 
metaphor,  meaning  "  as  dear  to  me  as  a  son,"  but  a 
reali^.  The  Israel  of  God  enjovs  the  sonship  of 
adoption  by  being  taken  into  the  True  Son,  and  made 
one  with  mm  (Bom.  viii.  14r— 17). 

My  first -bom.— Admitted  to  sonship  in  the 
Messiah  before  the  other  nations  of  the  earth. 

(28)  I  will  slay  thy  son,  even  thy  first-bom.— 
The  threat  was  not  made  until  immediately  before  the 
tenth  plague  (chap,  xi  5).  It  is  not  recorded  in  the 
words  wnich  Moses  is  here  directed  to  use;  but  the 
speech  of  Moses  in  chap.  xi.  is  no  doubt  much  abbre- 
viated. 

(8*)  In  the  inn.— There  would  not  be  any  "  inn," 
as  we  understand  the  word,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
Probably  there  would  not  even  be  a  caravanserai.  No- 
thing more  is  meant  by  mdlon  than  a  recognised  rest- 
ing-place. 

Tne  lK>rd  met  him.— The  LXX.  have  ikyy^Kos 
Kvptov,  "  an  angel  of  the  Lord ;"  and  so  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos  and  the  Arabic  versions.  But  the  existing 
Hebrew  text  is  probablv  correct  God  met  Moses,  i,e., 
visited  him  with  a  sharp  attack  of  illness,  which 
threatened  to  be  fatal.  Both  he  and  his  wife  seem  at 
once  to  have  concluded  that  the  visitation  was  a  punish- 
ment, on  account  of  their  having  neglected  to  circumcise 
their  new-bom  son.  Perhaps  Moses  had  an  intimation 
from  Gk)d  to  that  effect. 

(25)  A  sharp  stone.— On  the  use  of  stone  knives  by 
the  Egyptian  parctechistcB  see  Herod,  ii.  86.  They  were 
re^^araed  as  more  pure  than  metal  knives.  From  Josh. 
V.  u.  it  would  seem  that  stone  knives  were  in  the  early 
ages  commonly  employed  for  circumcision  by  the 
Israelites. 

At  his  feet.~-Moses'  feet,  undoubtedly.  The  action 
was  petulant  and  reproachful  ZipponJi  regarded  the 
bloody  rites  of  her  husband's  rehgion  as  cruel  and 
barbarous,  and  cast  the  foreskin  of  her  son  at  his  feet, 
as  though  he  were  a  Moloch  requiring  a  bloody  offering. 

A  bloody  husband.— Heb.,  a  hueband  of  bloo&. 
A  husband,  t.e.,  who  causes  the  blood  of  his  children 
to  be  shed  unnecessarily  for  some  unintelligible  reason. 

(M)  So  he  let  him  go.— God  let  Moses  go,  is., 
allowed  him  to  recover — accepted  Zipporah's  act  as 
sufficient,  albeit  tardy,  reparation,  and  spared  the  life 
of  her  husband. 
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The  First  Appeal  to  Pha/raoK 


IV)  ^j[  the  LoBD  said  to  Aaron,  Go 
into  the  wilderness  to  meet  Moses, 
And  he  went,  and  met  him  in  the 
monnt  of  Grod,  and  kissed  him.  (^>  And 
Moses  told  Aaron  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  who  had  sent  him,  and  all  the 
signs  which  he  had  commanded  him. 

(>0)  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  and 
gathered  together  all  the  elders  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  ^^^  and  Aaron  spake 
all  the  words  which  the  Loan  had 
spoken  unto  Moses,  and  did  the  signs 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  <^)  And  the 
people  l^lieved:  and  when  they  heard 


aoh.&X& 


that  the  Lobd  had  visited  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  that  he  had  looked  upon 
their  aMiction,  then  they  bowed  tneir 
heads  and  worshipped. 

CHAPTEB  v.— <i)AndafterwardMoses 
and  Aaron  went  in,  and  told  Pharaoh, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  Let 
mj  people  go,  that  thej  may  hold  a 
feast  unto  me  in  the  wilderness.  (')  And 
Pharaoh  said.  Who  is  the  Losd,  that  1 
should  obey  his  yoice  to  let  Israel  go? 
I  know  not  the  Lobd,  neither  will  I  let 
Israel  go.     <')  And  they  said,  «The  God 


Then  she  said.— When  Moses  was  suffieientlY 
recovered,  Zipporah  explained  to  him  why  she  had 
called  him  "  a  bloodjr  hnsband ;"  it  was  ^'' on  accoont  of 
the  circomciBions,"  «.«.,  the  two  circmncisions— of  Ger- 
ahom  in  Midian,  many  yean  previoosly,  and  now  of 
EHeser.  We  learn  from  chap.  xviiL  %  3,  that  Zipporah 
and  her  bop  were  sent  baok  to  Jethro  by  Moses,  pro- 
bably  at  this  time.  Moses  was  in  haste,  and  the  cnild 
conld  not  hare  travelled  conveniently  for  some  days. 

017)  Gh>  into  the  wilderness.— Either  tiie  dixeo- 
tions  g^ven  to  Aaron  were  more  definite  than  thLs,  or 
they  were  supplemented  by  Divine  flniidance.  He  went 
ana  mek  Moses  on  "the  meant  A  Qod,"  i.0.,  in  the 
Sinaitic  region.  Without  Divine  g^dance,  he  would 
naturally  luive  sought  him  in  Midian. 

Kissed  him.— Comp.  Gen.  xzxiii.  4;  xly.  14,  15. 
In  the  East,  men  closely  related  still  kiss  on  meeting,  as 
they  did  in  Moses'  time,  and  in  the  days  of  Herodotus 
(i.  134). 

W  Who  had  sent  him.— Rather,  "which  he  had 
laid  upon  him,"  ro^t  xiyovt  Kvplw,  o^t  Av^tfrciXc,  LXX. 

All  the  signs,  i^e,,  the  three  miracles  of  verses 
3—9. 

The  Bbtctbn  to  Eotpt. 

(fio)  Moses  and  Aaron  went.- The  two  brotiiers 
returned  together  from  the  Sinaitic  region  to  Egypt. 
No  particuhurs  of  the  journey  are  narrated,  nor  can 
we  even  tell  what  was  the  route  which  they  followed. 
On  their  arrival,  the^  at  once  set  themselves  to  carry 
out  the  charge  committed  to  them  (chap.  iii.  16).  The 
Israelites  in  Egypt,  though  suif erinff  under  severe  op- 
pression, had  an  organisation  of  their  own,  jurisdiction 
attaching  probably  to  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of  chief 
families.  (Gomp.  Num.  i.  4—16^  These  persons  are 
here  called  "  elders,"  which  the  LXX.  renaer  r^v  r*P- 
otfo^oir,  "the  senate."  Moses  and  Aaron  could  have 
no  power  to  convoke  them ;  but  they  invited  them  to  a 
eonierence,  and  the  elders  came. 

(80)  Aaron  spake.— According  to  the  Divine  com. 
mand  Averse  16). 

Ana  did  the  signs.— 80,  g^eneraUy,  afterwards 
^ohap.  vii.  10,  19;  viii.  6,  17,  Ac.),  not,  nowever,  uni- 
versally (see  chap.  iz.  10,  23;  x.  13;  ziv.  21;  Ac.). 

The  people  believed.— The  narrative  is  very 
much  compressed.  The  elders  heard  the  words,  and 
saw  the  signs  first.  Then  they  must  have  summoned 
an  assemb^  of  the  people,  idFter  working  hours,  and  the 
people  must  have  been  addressed  and  shown  the  signs. 
The  efFeet  was  to  convince  them  also,  and  to  induce  mem 
to  accept  Moses  and  Aaron  for  the  national  leaders. 


Worshipped.— Some  think  that  Moses  was  the 
object  of  tiie  worship ;  but  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as 
offered  to  <*the  Lord,^  who  had  <<  visited  "  them. 

V. 

First  Application  of  Mosbs  to  Phasaoh,  and 
Incbbasb  of  thb  Oppbbssion. 

<i)  Went  in.^Heb.,  wewt — f.e.,  left  their  usual  resi- 
dence, and  approached  the  Court,  which,  according  to 
the  Psalms  (Ps.  IzxviiL  12,  43),  was  held  at  Zoan  (i.e., 
Tuds).  This  was  the  ordhiary  residence  of  Barneses 
n.  and  his  son  Menephthah. 

Thus  saith  the  Lord  Ood  of  IsraeL- Heb., 
Thus  hcu  said  Jehovah,  Qod  of  IsraeL  The  Pharaohs 
claimed  to  hold  direct  communications  with  the  Egyp- 
tian deities,  and  could  not  deny  the  possibility  01  the 
Hebrew  leaders  holding  communications  with  their 
Gtod.  Menepthah  himself — ^the  probable  "  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  '^— gave  out  that  he  had  received  a  warning 
from  Phthah  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (Brugsoh, 
History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  119 ;  1st  ed.). 

That  uiey  may  hold  a  feast  nnto  me.— God's 
entire  punMse  is  not  at  once  revealed  to  Pharaoh.  He 
is  triea  with  a  moderate  demand,  which  he  might  well 
have  granted.  By  refusing  it  he  showed  himseB  harsh, 
unkind,  and  inconsiderate,  so  tempting  God  to  lay  upon 
him  a  greater  burthen. 

In  me  wilderness— i.0.,  beyond  the  frontier,  or,  at 
any  rate,  beyond  inhabited  Egypt — that  the  Egyptiana 
might  not  oe  driven  to  fury  b v  seeing  animals  sacrificed 
which  tiiey  regarded  as  samo.  (See  chap.  viii.  26,  and 
the  comment  ad  loe.) 

(S)  Who  is  the  Lord?— Heb.,  Who  is  Jehovah? 
11  Jehovah  was  a  name,  the  use  of  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  as  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  by  the  later 
chapters  of  Genesis,  and  which  was  revived  bv  the 
scene  at  the  burning  bush,  Pharaoh  may  very  probably 
not  have  heard  of  i£ 

That  I  should  obey  his  voioe.- The  king 
means  to  say,  that,  whocTcr  Jehovah  is.  He  can  have 
no  authorilnr  over  him,  as  He  is  not  one  of  his  gods. 
The  Egyptians  were  aocnstomed  to  the  idea  of  local 
gods,  and  quite  expected  every  nation  to  have  a  deity 
or  several  deities  of  its  own ;  but  they  regarded  the 
power  of  each  as  eircumscribed,  certainly  not  extending 
beyond  the  race  or  nation  to  which  the  god  belonged. 

(8)  The  God  of  the  Hebrew8.—Moses  accepts 
Pharaoh's  view,  and  does  not  insist  on  the  authority 
of  Jehovah  over  ^amtians,  but  makes  an  appeal  ad 

'     *  — ^'  I&  has,  at  any  rate,  authority  over 
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The  Oppreanon  of  Israel 


EXODUS,  V. 


Mcule  more  Grievous, 


of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with  us :  let 
us  go,  we  pray  thee,  three  days*  journey 
into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice  unto  the 
LoBD  our  God;  lest  he  fall  upon  us 
with  pestilence,  or  with  the  sword. 
^^  And  the  king  of  Egypt  said  unto 
them.  Wherefore  do  ye,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  let  the  people  from  their  works? 
get  you  unto  your  burdens. 

^^^  And  Phaxaoh  said.  Behold,  the 
people  of  the  land  now  cure  many,  and 
e  make  them  rest  from  their  burdens. 
^^  And  Pharaoh  commanded  the  same 
day  the  taskmasters  of  the  people,  and 
their  officers,  saying,  ^^  Ye  wall  no 
more  give  the  peoj^e  straw  to  make 
brick,  as  heretofi>re:  let  them  go  and 
gather  straw  for  themselves.  (^)  And 
the  tale  of  the  bricks,  which  they  did 
make    heretofore,  ye    shall    lay    upon 


I 


I  Heb.,   IM  tkB 
work    te    JMCwy 
tyion  eiM  mm. 


%  Heb^  a  (Matter  0/ 


them;  ye  shall  not  diminish  ougM 
thereof:  for  they  he  idle;  therefore 
they  cry,  saying.  Let  us  go  amd  sacrifice 
to  our  God.  W  il^t  there  more  work 
be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they  may 
labour  therein;  and  let  them  not  regard 
vain  words. 

(^^>  And  the  taskmasters  of  the  people 
went  out,  and  their  officers,  and  they 
spake  to  the  people,  saying.  Thus  saith 
Pharaoh,  I  will  not  give  you  straw. 
(11)  Go  ye,  get  you  straw  where  ye  can 
find  it:  yet  not  ought  of  your  work 
shall  be  dimioished.  <i^)  So  the  people 
were  scattered  abroad  throughout  all 
the  land  of  Egypt  to  gather  stubble 
instead  of  straw.  ^^^  And  the  task- 
masters hasted  themy  saying.  Fulfil  your 
works,  yowr  ^  daily  tasks,  as  when  tikere 
was  straw,     ^i^)  And  the  officers  of  the 


Hebrews ;  and,  having  made  a  reauirement,  He  will  be 
angered  if  they  negteot  it.  Will  not  Pharaoh  allow 
them  to  escape  His  anger  P 

With  the  sword. — ^Egypt  was  very  open  to  in- 
Tasion  on  its  eastern  frontier;  and  the  bmnt  of  an 
invasion  in  this  quarter  would  fall  upon  the  Hebrews. 
In  the  time  of  tne  nineteenth  dynasty,  Hittite  incur- 
sions were  especially  feared. 

(^)  And  Fharaoli  said.— Moses  and  Aaron  having 
retired,  re  infedd,  Pharaoh  turns  to  the  officers  of  hu 
court  and  reproaches  them  with  allowing  the  Hebrews 
to  be  idle.  They  have  time  to  hold  meetings  (chap.  iv. 
30,  31),  and  listen  to  inflammatory  harangues,  ana  de- 
pute leaders  to  make  very  inconvenient  proposals — ^why 
are  they  not  kept  closer  to  their  tasks  P  Some  change 
of  Bvstem  is  requisite. 

Make  them  rest.— Bather,  "  lek  them  resV 

(6)  Taskmasters  .  .  •  offioers.— Three  grades 
of  officials  are  mentioned  as  employed  in  superintend- 
ing the  forced  labours  of  the  Hebrews — (1)  **  lords  of 
service"  (sarey  maseim),  in  chap.  i.  11;  (2)  "task- 
masters "  {noaeshim),  here  and  in  verses  10, 13, 14 ;  and 
(3)  *'  officers  — ^literally,  scribes  {shoterim),  here  and  in 
verses  11 — 21.  The  "lords  of  service"  were  probably 
a  small  body  who  exercised  a  general  superintendence, 
and  determined  the  works  in  mich  the  Hebrews  should 
be  employed.  They  were,  no  doubt,  native  Egyptians. 
The  noffeahim,  or  "  taskmasters,"  were  their  subordi- 
nates —  Egyptians  like  themselves  —  comparatively 
nnmeronB,  1^  semng  u  intennediuiea  between  ihi 
"  lords  "  and  the  *'  officers."  These  last  were  Hebrews, 
and  engaged  mainly  in  keeping  the  tale  of  the  bricks, 
and  seeing  that  the  proper  numoer  was  reached.  Such 
an  ommisation  is  consonant  with  all  tliat  we  know  of 
the  Egyptian  governmental  system,  which  was  bureau- 
cratic and  complex,  involving  in  every  department  the 
employment  oi  several  grades  of  officials. 

(7)  Straw  to  make  briok.— "  The  use  of  crude 
brick  was  general  in  Egypt  for  dwelling-houses,  tombs, 
and  ordinary  buildings,  the  walls  of  towns,  fortresses, 
and  the  sacred  enclosures  of  temples,  and  for  all  pur- 
poses where  stone  was  not  required,  which  last  was 


nearly  confined    to  temples,  quays,  and  reservoirs" 
(Wilkinson,  in  Bawlinson's  Reroaotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  213). 


These  crude  bricks  were  always  made  of  the  mud  of 
the  Nile,  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  which  served  to 
bind  them  together  (Bosemni,  Monwrnenti  Civili,  vol 
ii.p.252). 

Let  tnem  go  and  gather  straw.— It  has  been 
estimated  that  this  requirement  would  "more  than 
double  "  the  people's  toils  (Canon  Cook).  They  would 
have  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  harvest  fields,  often 
lying  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  brick-fields,  to 
detach  the  straw  from  the  soil,  gather  it  into  bundles, 
and  convey  it  to  the  scene  of  their  ordinary  labours. 
Having  done  this  they  were  then  required  to  complete 
the  orcunary  "  tale." 

(9)  Iiet  them  not  regard  vain  words.— Or, 
false  words.  The  reference  is  to  the  promises  of  de- 
liverance wherewith  Moses  and  Aaron  had  raised  tiie 
people's  hopes  (chap.  iv.  30).  Pharaoh  supposed  these 
to  be  "  vain  words,  as  Sennacherib  did  those  spoken  by 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xviii.  20). 

(12)  Stubble  instead  of  straw.— Heb.,  sMMe 
for  the  straw.  Reaping  in  Egfpt  was  effected  by 
cutting  off  the  ears  only  from  tne  stalks,  and  thus  a 
very  &11  stubble  was  left  in  the  fields.  This  appears 
not  to  have  been  valued  by  the  cultivators,  and  wnoever 
wished  was  allowed  to  collect  it.  After  collecting  it, 
and  bring^g  it  to  the  brick-fields  in  bundles,  they 
would  have  to  chop  it  small  before  it  would  be  fit  for 
use. 

(13)  The  taskmasters  hasted  them.— The  Egyp- 
tian  monuments  show  us  foreign  labourers  engaged  m 
brick-making  under  Egyptian  overseers,  or  "task- 
masters," who  are  armed  with  sticks,  and  "  haste  "  the 
labourers  whenever  they  cease  work  for  the  purpose  of 
resting  themselves.  The  overseers  are  represented  as 
continually  sayingto  the  workpeople,  "  Work  without 
faintness.  (See  Wilkinson,  in  Ilawlinson's  Serodoius, 
voL  ii.  p.  214.) 

As  when  there  was  straw.— Heb.,  as  when  there 
was  the  straw — Le.,  as  when  the  straw  was  furnished  to 
you. 

(14)  The  officers  .  .  were  beaten.— This  is  the 
usual  practice  in  the  East.  When  any  requisition  is  made 
on  a  town  or  a  village,  or  any  body  of  persons,  the  pro- 
curing of  it  is  left  to  the  **  head  men,"  who  are  alone 
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Tlie  Officers*  Eemorutrance, 


EXODUS,  VI. 


Moiea  Complains  to  God, 


children  of  Israel,  which  Pharaoh's 
taskmasters  had  set  over  them,  were 
beaten,  and  demanded.  Wherefore  have 
ye  not  fulfilled  jour  task  in  making 
brick  both  yesterday  and  to  day,  as 
heretofore  ? 

OS)  Then  the  officers  of  the  children 
of  Israel  came  and  cried  unto  Pharaoh, 
saying.  Wherefore  dealest  thou  thus 
with  thy  servants  P  <^®^  There  is  no 
«traw  given  unto  thy  servants,  and 
they  say  to  us,  Make  brick:  and,  be- 
hold, thy  servants  are  beaten ;  but  the 
fault  is  in  thine  own  people.  ^^^^  But 
he  said.  Ye  are  idle,  ye  are  idle :  there- 
fore ye  say,  Let  us  go  and  do  sacrifice 
to  the  Lord.  (^>  Gro  therefore  now,  and 
work ;  for  there  shall  no  straw  be  given 
you,  yet  shall  ye  deliver  the  tale  of 
oricks.  ^^  And  the  officers  of  the 
children  of  Israel  did  see  that  they  were 
in  evil  case,  after  it  was  said.  Ye  shall 
not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task. 


lH6b.foaeiiik. 


tkouhtuHwA  de- 


(20)  And  they  met  Moses  and  Aaron, 
who  stood  in  the  way,  as  they  came 
forth  from  Pharaoh :  t^i)  And  they  said 
unto  them.  The  Lord  look  upon  you, 
and  judge ;  because  ye  have  made  our 
savour  ^to  be  abhorred  in  the  eyes  of 
Pharaoh,  and  in  the  eyes  of  his  servants, 
to  put  a  sword  in  their  hand  to  slay  us. 

(^)  And  Moses  returned  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said.  Lord,  wherefore  hast 
thou  80  evil  entreated  this  people?  why 
is  it  that  thou  hast  sent  me  ?  (^)  For 
since  I  came  to  Pharaoh  to  speak  in  thy 
name,  he  hath  done  evil  to  this  people ; 
^neither  hast  thou  delivered  thy  people 
at  all. 

CHAPTER  VI.— <i)  Then  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Now  shalt  thou  see 
what  I  will  do  to  Pharaoh :  for  with  a 
strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go,  and 
with  a  strong  hand  shall  he  drive  them 
out  of  his  land.  <^)  And  God  spake 
imto  Moses,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am 


responsible  to  the  Grovemment,  and  are  punished  in 
case  they  fail  to  exact  the  fall  amonnt. 

And  demanded.  —  Bather,  and  aaiked,  or  (as 
Kalisch  renders  it)  "  with  the  words." 

{!&)  The  officers  .  .  .  came  and  cried  unto 
Pharaoh.— The  Egyptian  monarchs  were  accessible  to 
all.  It  was  a  part  oi  their  duty  to  hear  complaints  per- 
sonally ;  and  they,  for  the  most  part,  devoted  to  this 
employment  the  earlier  hours  of  each  day  (see  Herod, 
ii.  17^.  Those  who  came  to  them  generally  cried  to 
them  for  jostioe,  as  is  the  Oriental  wont. 

(16)  The  fault  is  in  thine  own  people.— Heb., 
ihy  people  is  infauU.  There  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  tnat  this  clause  is  antithetical  to  the  preceding 
one,  and  means  that,  though  the  Hebrews  are  punishea, 
the  people  really  in  fault  are  the  Egyptians. 

(17)  Ye  are  idle.  — Idleness  was  regarded  by  the 
Egyptians  as  one  of  the  worst  sins.  It  had  to  be  spe- 
cially disclaimed  in  the  final  judgment  before  Osiris 
(Birch,  in  Bunsen's  EgypU  vol.  v.  p.  254).  Men  some- 
limes  disclaimed  it  in  the  epitaphs  which  they  placed 
upon  their  tombs  {Reeorda  of  the  Paat,  vol.  vi*  P- 137). 

.Pnaraoh  had  already  made  the  charge,  by  implication, 

r'nst  Mosee  and  Aaron  (verse  4).  No  doubt,  among 
^^gT9^!u^iOB  themselves,  a  good  deal  of  idleness  re- 
sulted xrom  the  frequent  attendance  upon  religions  f es- 
tivab  fHerod.  iL  59—64).  Hence  the  charge  might 
seem  plausible. 

(20)  Who  stood  in  the  way.— Heb.,  in  their  way. 
The  meaning  is,  tiiat  Moses  and  Aaron  were  "  standing  " 
— i.e.,  waiting  to  meet  them,  and  know  the  result  of 
their  interview  with  tiie  monarch. 

(^)  Ye  have  made  our  savour  to  be  ab- 
horred.—Heb.,  to  Hink,  An  idiom  common  to  the 
Hebrews  with  the  Egyptians  (Gomp.  (jen.  zxziv.  30; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  4 ;  2  Sam.  x.  6,  &c.,  with  Popyr.  Ancuiaa,  i 
27,  7),  and  very  expressive.  The  English  idiom,  "  to 
be  in  bad  odour  with  a  person,"  is  similar,  but  lacks 
the  force  of  the  Hebrew  phrase. 


In  the  eyes.— Mixed  metaphors  occur  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  may  generally  be  accounted  for  by  the 
uteral  meaning  of  some  familiar  expression  having 
come  to  be  forgotten.  In  Heb.»  linhney^  "  in  the  face 
of,"  and  Weyney,  "  in  the  eyes  of,  were  mere  prepo- 
sitions, having  the  force  of  "  before,"  '*  with,"  "  in  re- 
gard to." 

A-  sword  ...  to  slay  us.~ThiB  was  not, 
perhaps,  mere  Oriental  h^^rbole.  The  officers  mav 
nave  feared  that  their  inabinty  to  enforce  the  Pharaoh  s 
impracticable  demands  would  ultimately  lead  to  their 
execution. 

W  Moses  returned  nnto  the  Lord.— He  could 
find  nothing  to  say  to  the  officers.  The  course  of 
events  had  as  much  disappointed  him  as  it  had  them. 
All  that  he  could  do  was  to  complain  to  Gk)d,  with  a 
freedom  which  seems  to  us  almost  to  border  on  irre- 
verence, but  which  God  excused  in  him,  since  it  had  its 
root  in  lus  tender  love  for  his  people.  Moses  might 
perhaps  have  borne  with  patience  a  mere  negative  result 
— the  postponement  of  any  open  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  power — ^but  the  thou^t  that  he  had  increased 
the  burtnens  and  aggravated  the  misery  of  his  country- 
men was  more  than  he  could  bear  without  complaining. 

VI. 

Qod's  Bekewal  and  Enlabobmekt  of  His 

Fbomiseb. 

(^)  TSow  Shalt  thou  see.— Moses*  complaint  was 
that  God  delayed,  and  "  was  slack  as  concerning  His 
promise."  Hitiierto  He  had  not  "  delivered  His  people 
at  alL"  The  answer,"  Now  shalt  thou  see,"  is  an  assur- 
ance that  there  will  be  no  more  delav ;  the  work  is  just 
about  to  begin,  and  Moses  will  behold  it.  He  will  men 
cease  to  doubt. 

With  a  strong  hand  shall  he  let  them  go.— 
Bather,  through  a  strong  hand :  t.e.,  through  the  com- 
pulsion which  my  strong  hand  will  exert  on  him. 
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the  LoBD :  ^^>  and  I  appeared  nnto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob, 
by  the  na/me  of  God  Ahnighty,  but  by 
my  name  JEHOVAH  was  I  not  known 
to  them.  (^  And  I  have  also  established 
my  covenant  with  them,  to  give  them 
the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land  of  their 
pilCTimage,  wherein  they  were  strangers. 
<')  And  I  have  also  heara  the  groaning 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  whom  the 
Egyptians  keep  in  bondage ;  and  I  have 
remembered  my  coyenant.  W  Where- 
fore say  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
I  am  the  Lord,  and  I  will  bring  you 
out  from  under  the   burdens   of   the 


lj^K/l«9 


Egyptians,  and  I  will  rid  you  out  of 
their  bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  yoa 
with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with 
great  judgments:  (7)and  I  will  take 
you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be  to* 
you  a  God :  and  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  the  Lobd  your  God,  which  bringeth 
you  out  from  under  the  burdens  ^the^ 
Egyptians.  ^®^  And  I  will  bring  you  in 
unto  the  land,  concerning  the  which  I 
did  ^swear  to  give  it  to  Abraham,  to- 
Isaac,  and  to  Jacob;  and  I  will  give 
it  you  for  an  heritage:  I  am  the 
Lobd. 
(^)  And  Moses  spake  so  imto  the  chil- 


Drive  them.~Comp.  chap.  xii.  31—33. 

(3)  I  appeared  ...  by  the  name  of  God 
Almighty.— This  name,  *<  M  Shaddai/'  is  first  found 
m  the  rerelation  made  of  Himself  by  Gfod  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xvii.  1).  It  is  used  by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxviii.  3),  and 
repeated  in  the  reveUtion  made  to  Jacob  {Qea,  xxxv. 
11).  Its  primary  idea  is,  no  donbt,  that  of  "  overpower- 
ing strength."  (See  the  comment  on  Gen.  xvii.  1.) 
The  primary  idea  of  "Jehoyah"  is,  on  the  contrary, 
that  of  absolute,  eternal,  unconditional,  independent 
existence.  Both  names  were  probably  of  a  g^reat  an- 
tiqni^,  and  widely  spread  among  Semitio  races ;  but, 
at  different  times  and  in  different  places,  iroecial  stress 
was  laid  on  the  one  or  on  the  other.  To  the  early 
patriarchs  Qod  revealed  Himself  as  "El  Shaddiu,^' 
becanse  He  desired  to  impress  upon  them  His  ability  to 
fulfil  the  promises  which  He  had  made  to  them ;  to 
Moses  and  Israel  generally,  at  the  date  of  the  Exodus, 
He  insisted  on  His  name  Jehovah,  becanse  tiiey  were  in 
the  closest  contact  with  polytheism,  and  had  them- 
selves, in  many  cases,  fallen  into  polytheism  (Josh, 
xdv.  14),  against  which  this  Name  was  a  standingpro- 
test,  since  "  the  Existent "  must  mean  "  the  Self-Exis- 
tent," and  so  "the  Only  Bxbtent."  (See  Dent.  iv.  39 : 
"  Jehovah,  he  is  God  m  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 
earth  beneath :  there  is  none  dee,*') 

By  my  name  Jehovah  was  I  not  known  to 
them.— -Bather,  was  I  not  made  manifest  to  them. 
The  antiquity  of  the  name  itself  appears— (1)  from  its 
derivation,  wnich  is  from  the  obsolete  havah,  a  form 
already  in  the  time  of  Moses  superseded  by  hayah; 

S2)  from  its  occurrence  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
locuments  inserted  by  Moses  into  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
«.flr.,  chaps,  ii.  4,  iii.,  iv.,  xi.  1 — 9,  Ac. ;  (3)  from  its  em- 
pio^ent  by  Abraham  as  an  element  in  a  name  {Qea, 
xxii.  14).  But  though  the  name  was  ancient,  and 
known  to  the  patriarchs,  its  full  meaning  was  not 
known  to  them,  and  so  Gk)d  was  not  manifested  to 
them  by  it. 

(*)  My  covenant.— See  Gen.  xv.  18—21,  xvii.  7,  8, 
xxvi.  3,  4,  xxxv.  12,  &c. 

The  land  of  Canaan.— Canaan  proper  was  the 
tract  between  Sidon  and  Gkiza  (Gen.  x.  19),  which  is 
now  counted  as  "  Palestine  " ;  but  the  region  promised 
to  Abraham,  and  included  in  a  larger  sense  of  the  word 
*'  Canaan,"  was  veiy  much  more  extensive,  reaclunfl^  as 
it  did  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xv.  18). 
This  vast  territory  was  actually  possessed  by  Israel 
ttnder  David  and  Solomon  (1  Kings  iv.  21—24). 
The  land  of  their  pilgrimage,  wherein  they 


were  strangers.— Heb.,  The  land  of  their  sojourn, 
inqs,  wherein  they  sojourned,  (Comp.  Gren.  xvii.  8, 
xxiii.  4,  xxviii.  4.)  Graham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were 
occupants  of  Canaan  merely  by  sufferance :  they  were- 
allowed  to  dwell  in  it  because  it  was  not  half  peopled ; 
but  the  ownership  was  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
Canaanite  nations,  Hittites  and  others  (Gen.  xx.  15, 
xxiii.  3—20,  Ac.). 

(6)  I  will  redeem  you.— The  idea  of  Gk>d  pur- 
chasing,  or  redeeming,  Israel  is  hero  brought  forward 
for  the  first  time.  Later  on  we  learn  that  the  redemp- 
tion was  accomplished  in  a  twofold  way-— (1)  by  the 
long  series  of  wonders,  culminaiingin  the  tenth  plague,, 
wheroby  they  wero  tiJcen  out  of  f  hanoh's  hand,  and 
ceased  to  bo  his  slaves,  becoming  instead  the  servants 
of  Grod ;  and  (2)  by  being  led  through  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  thus  delivered,  one  and  all,  from  mipending  death, 
and  so  purchased  anew.  (See  chap.  xv.  13— -lo.)  The- 
delivery  from  Pharaoh  typified  our  deliverance  from 
the  power  of  Satan ;  the  bringing  forth  from  Egypt 
ovr  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin. 

With  a  stretched  out  arm.- See  the  comment 
on  chap.  iii.  20. 

With  great  judgments.~That  the  ''wonders'^ 
to  be  performed  would  also  be  "  judgments  "  is  hero- 
first  declared  plainly,  though  previousljr  hinted  at  (chap» 
iii.  20,  iv.  23).  In  C^esis  God  had  said  that  he  would 
"judge "the  nation  which  should  afflict  Israel  (Gen. 
xv.  14),  but  not  that  he  would  do  so  miraculously. 

(7)  I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people.— Comp. 
chap.  xix.  5,  6 ;  Deut.  vii.  6.  The  selection  of  Israel 
as  a"pecidiar  people ''did  not  involve  the  abandon, 
ment  of  all  other  nations,  as  we  see  by  the  instances 
of  Balaam,  Buth,  Job,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Darius  the- 
Mede,  Cyrus,  and  others.  God  always  continued  to 
"govern  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth*'  (Ps.  Ixvii. 
4);  and  "in  every  nation  those  that  feared  him 
and  worked  righteousness"  were  accepted  with  him 
(Acts  X.  35).  The  centurion  of  the  Gospels  (Matt, 
viii.  5—13,  Luke  vii.  2—10)  and  Cornelius  in  the 
Acts  (Acts  X.  1—33)  carry  the  same  principle  into 
Gospel  times. 

I  will  be  to  you  a  God.— See  C^en.  xvii.  8. 

(8)  I  will  give  it  you  for  an  heritage:  I  am 
the  Lord«— Heb.,  I  wiU  give  ii  to  you  for  an  heritaqe^. 
I  Jehovah,    The  whole  is  one  sentence,  and  implies, 
that,  as  being  Immutable   and   Eternal,  He  would 
assuredly  give  it  them. 

(9)  They  hearkened  not.— The  second  message- 
was  received  in  quite  a  different  spirit  from  the  first.. 
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dren  of  Israel :  but  they  hearkened  not 
unto  Mos^B  for  ^anguish  of  spirit,  and 
for  cmel  bondage. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  nnto  Moses, 
saying,  ^^^^  Go  in,  spedc  onto  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  that  he  let  the  children 
of  Israel  so  out  of  his  land.  (^>  And 
Moses  spake  before  the  Lobd,  saying. 
Behold,  the  children  of  Israel  have  not 
hearkened  unto  me;  how  then  shall 
Pharaoh  hear  me,  who  am  of  uncircum- 
dsed  lips?  <^)  And  the  Lobd  spake 
unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  and  gave 
them  a  charge  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  unto  Pharaoh  king  of  Egjrpt, 


1  Heb^  athartusM, 
or,  «trattM«f . 
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to  bring  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

(^^^  These  he  the  heads  of  their  fathers' 
houses  :  'The  sons  of  Beuben  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel;  Hanoch,  and  Pallu, 
Hezron,  and  Carmi :  these  he  the 
families  of  Beuben.  ^^>  ^ And  the  dons 
of  Simeon ;  Jemuel,  and  Jamin,  and 
Ohad,  and  Jachin,  and  Zohar,  and 
Shaul  the  son  of  a  Canaanitish  woman : 
these  are  the  &milies  of  Simeon. 

Offi  And  these  are  the  names  of  ^the 
sons  of  Levi  according  to  their  gene- 
rations; Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and 
Merari:    and  the  years  of  the  Ufe  of 


Then  "  the  people  believed,  and  bowed  their  knees  and 
worshipped  (chap.  iv.  31).  Now  they  could  not  even 
be  indnced  to  listen.  But  there  is  nothing  strange  in 
this.  The  reason  is  obvions.  The  first  announcement 
of  coming  deliverance  elated  them  with  a  hope  to 
which  they  had  been  long  strangers.  Their  spirits 
sprang  to  the  message,  and  readify  accepted  it.  Bnt 
now  Siey  had  been  chilled  by  disappointment.  The 
only  result  of  their  leader^  intenerenoe  hitherto 
haa  been  to  increase  their  misery  (chap.  iv.  7 — ^23). 
They  had  therefore  lost  heart,  and  comd  trust  him 
no  longer. 

Anguish  of  spirit.— Heb.,  shortness  of  brecUh. 
(Gomp.  Job  xxi.  4.)  The  expression  points  to  extreme 
lassitude  and  depression. 

Thb  Second  Message  to  Fhabaoh. 

(U)  Speak  nnto  Fharaoh.— The  second  messafipe 
was  an  advance  apon  the  first.  The  first  asked  only 
for  permission  to  enter  the  wilderness,  much  of  which 
was  within  the  limits  of  Egvpt ;  the  second  was  a  de- 
mand that  the.  Israelites  snould  be  allowed  '*to  go 
out  of  the  land."  Snch  is  the  way  of  Providence 
fenenJlj,  If  we  refuse  a  light  cross,  a  heavier  cross 
IS  laid  on  us.  If  we  will  not  dose  with  the  Sybil  on 
the  first  occasion,  she  offers  us  a  worse  bargain  on  the 
second. 

(12)  How  then  shaU  Pharaoh  hear  me  P— This 
time  the  objection  comes  from  Moses.  His  double  re- 
jection, by  Fharaoh  (chap.  v.  1—4)  and  by  Israel  (chap, 
vi.  9),  had  thrown  him  back  into  utter  deraondency. 
All  that  diffidence  and  distrust  of  himself  which  he  had 
shown  in  his  earlier  communications  with  Jehovih 
(chaps,  iii.  11,  iv.  1, 10, 13)  revived,  and  he  despaired 
of  success  in  Ms  mission.  Was  it  of  any  use  his  mak- 
ing a  second  appeal  to  the  foreign  monarch  when  he 
hsA  failed  with  ms  own  countrymen  P 

UnoiroTuncised  lips.— Bosenmliller  argues  from 
this  expression  that  Moses  was  "tongue-tied; "  bnt  it 
is  not  clear  that  more  is  meant  here  than  in  chap.  iv. 
10,  where  Moses  says  that  he  is  "  slow  of  speech  and  of 
a  slow  tongue."  He  had  some  difficulty  of  utterance ; 
but  whether  or  not  it  was  a  physical  impediment  remains 
uncertain.  '' Undrcumcised "  is  used,  according  to 
the  Hebrew  idiom,  for  any  imperfection  which  inter, 
feies  with  efficiency.  Ad.  "  uncircumcised  ear,"  is 
explained  in  Jer.  vi.  to  be  an  ear  that  "cannot 
hearken;"  and  an  " uncircumcised  heart"  (Lev. 
zxtL  41)  is  a  heart  that  fails  to  understand. 
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(13)  The  Lord  .  .  .  gave  them  a  charge.— The 
reluctance  and  opposition  of  Moses  led  to  an  express 
"charge"  being  tedd  upon  himself  and  Aaron,  the 
details  of  which  are  given  in  chap.  vii.  1 — 9.  Yerse  1 
of  chap.  vii.  probably  followed  originally  on  verse  12 
of  this  chapter.  When  the  genealogy  was  inserted  at 
this  point,  the  present  verse,  which  summarises  chap, 
vii.  1 — ^9,  was  added,  as  also  verses  2d— 30  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

Thb  FAjnLY  of  Moses. 

(u)  These  be  the  heads  of  their  fathers* 
houses. — Grenealog^es  have  always  had  a  special  in- 
terest for  the  Semitic  races.  They  occupy  quite  as 
prominent  a  position  in  Arabian  as  in  Jewish  nistoir. 
The  descent  ^pf.  a  man  who  aspired  to  be  a  leader  would 
be  a  subject  of  curiosity,  with  a  Semitic  people,  to  all 
those  who  submitted  themselves  to  his  guiduioe ;  and 
Moses  naturally  inserts  his  at  the  point  where,  fully 
accepting  the  post  of  leader,  he  came  forward  and  com- 
menced nis  straggle  with  Pharaoh  for  the  emancipation 
of  his  nation.  A  "  father's  house "  is  a  family.  (See 
Num.  i  2, 18.) 

^  M 15)  Beuben  •  .  .  Simeon.— It  fixes  the  por- 
tion of  the  family  of  Levi  in  the  house  of  Jacob  to 
commence  the  genealogy  with  a  mention  of  the  two 
elder  brothers.  As,  however,  the  writer  is  really  con- 
cerned only  with  the  Levites,  the  families  of  Beuben 
and  Simeon  are  dismissed  with  the  briefest  possible 
notice.  Nothing  new  is  recorded  of  them.  (See  Glen, 
xlvi.  9, 10.) 

(16)  Gtershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari  were  all  bom 
before  Levi  went  into  Egvpt  (Gen.  xlvi.  8, 11, 27),  which 
was  when  he  was  about  lorty  or  fifty  jean  of  age.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  were  at  that  time  all  grown 
up.  If  Levi  lived  to  be  "  an  hundred  thirty  and  seven 
vears  "  old,  he  would  probably  before  he  died  have  seen 
his  descendants  of  the  fifth  generation.  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  show  that  the  present  flenealogy  is  com- 
plete, and  that  Moses  was  Levi's  great-gnndson.  But 
m  Joshua's  case  there  were  ten  generations  (at  least) 
bet?reen  him  and  Jacob  (1  Chron.  vii  23—27) ;  so  that 
three  generations  only  between  Jacob  and  Moses  are 
scaroeLr  possible.  The  Israelites  were  in  the  habit  of 
constructing  tiieir  genealogies  by  omitting  some  of  the 
links,  as  we  see  plainly  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra  (Ezra 
vii.  1--5)  and  in  St.  Matthew's  geneafogy  of  our  Lord 
TMatt.  i  8).  In  this  present  genealogy  four  or  five 
(perhaps  more)  names  are  probably  omitted  between 
Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath,  and  Amram,  the  father  of 
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Levi  were  an  Imndred  thirty  and  seven 
years.  ^^'^  The  sons  of  Gershon ;  Libni, 
and  Shimi,  according  to  their  &milies. 
(^)  And  'the  sons  of  Kohath;  Amram, 
and  Izhar,  and  Hebron,  and  Uzziel: 
and  the  years  of  the  life  of  Kohath  were 
an  hundred  thirty  and  three  years. 
(^>  And  the  sons  of  Merari ;  Mahali 
and  Mnshi:  these  are  the  feunilies  of 
Levi  according  to  their  generations. 
(^)  And  ^Amram  took  him  Jochebed  his 
other's  sister  to  wife;  and  she  bare 
him  Aaron  and  Moses :  and  the  years 
of  the  life  of  Amram  were  an  hundred 
and  thirty  and  seven  years.  <^>  And 
the  sons  of  Izhar ;  Eoraii,  and  Nepheg, 
and  Zithri.  (^)  And  the  sons  of 
Uzziel;  Mishael,  and  Elzaphan,  and 
Zithri.  (^)  And  Aaron  took  him 
Elisheba,  daughter  of  Amminadab, 
sister  of  Naashon,  to  wife;  and  she 
bare  him  Nadab,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamar.  <^)  And  the  sons  of 
Korah;  Assir,  and  Elkanah,  and  Abi- 
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asaph ;  these  are  the  families  of  the 
Korhites.  ^^  And  Eleazar  Aaron's  son 
took  him  one  of  the  daue^hters  of  Putiel 
to  wife ;  and  ^she  bare  him  Fhinehas : 
these  are  the  heads  of  the  fisithers 
of  the  Levites  according  to  their 
families. 

^)  These  are  that  Aaron  and  Moses, 
to  whom  the  Lord  said,  Bring  out  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of 
Egypt  according  to  their  armies. 
<^13iese  are  iSiej  which  spake  to 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  to  bring  out 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egypt: 
these  <Mre  that  Moses  and  Aaron. 

m  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  day 
when  the  Lord  spake  xmto  Moses  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  (^>  that  the  Lobd  spake 
xmto  Moses,  saying,  I  am  the  Lobd: 
speak  thou  unto  Fharaoh  king  of  Egypt 
all  that  I  say  xmto  thee.  ^^^  And  Moses 
said  before  the  Lobd,  Behold,  I  am  of 
uncircumdsed  lips,  and  how  ^lall  Pha- 
raoh hearken  unto  me  P 


Moses,  as  wiU  appear  if  we  model  the  genealogy  of 
Moses  upon  that  of  Joshua. 

Jacob. 

I 


Levi. 

Kohath. 

Anuuin 


AmranL 
Moeea. 


Joseplu 

Ephraiin. 

Beriata. 

Bephah. 

Telah. 

Tahan. 

LaadaiL 

Ammihud. 

WHshamai 

Nun. 


Joshua. 


07)  The  sons  of  Gtorshon.— From  this  pcnntihe 
genealogy  is  no  longer  a  recapitulation,  but  an  orignnal 
nistoTical  document  of  first-rate  importance,  whiSi  is 
confirmed  by  Numbers  (Num.iii.l8--33)  andGhronicles 
(1  Ohron.  yi.  17 — 19).  It  is  remarkable  that  Qmhon  had 
but  two  sons,  Kohath  but  four,  and  Merari  but  two. 
Yet  the  Levites  in  the  year  after  the  Exodus  numbered 
22,S00  males  (Num.  m.  22,  28,  34).  This  increase 
could  only  have  taken  place,  at  the  rate  indicated,  in 
the  course  of  some  ten  or  eleven  venerations. 

(^)  Amram  took  him  Joonebed  his  father's 
sister  to  wife. — Marriaffee  with  aunts  and  nieces 
were  not  unlawfnl  before  tne  Riving  of  the  Law.  They 
were  common  throughout  the  "Eut,  and  at  Sparta 
(Herod,  vi  71,  vii.  2^). 

^  The  years  of  the  life  of  Amram.— The  long 
lives  of  Levi,  Kohath,  and  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses, 
are  not  recorded  for  any  chronological  pnrpoee,  but  to 


show  that  the  blessing  of  God  rested  in  an  especial 
way  on  the  house  of  Levi,,  even  before  it  became  the 
priestly  tribe.    Life  in  Egypt  at  the  time  not  un&e« 

?uent]Y  reached  120  years ;  but  the  187  of  Levi,  the 
33  01  Kohath,  and  the  137  of  Amram,  the  father  of 
Moses,  would,  even  in  Egypt,  hare  been  abnormaL 

(88)  Elisheba,  daughter  of  Anuninadaby  sister 
of  Kaashon. — Amminadab  and  Naashon  were  amow 
the  ancestors  of  David  (Ruth  ir.  19,  20 ;  1  Ghron.  u. 
10 — ^15),  and  their  names  are  conseqnentiy  found  in  the 
senealogies  of  our  Lord  (Matt,  i  4 ;  Luke  iii.  32,  33). 
Naashon  was  ''  prince  of  Judah  "  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Num.  i.  7, 16). 

(M)  The  sons  of  Korah  did  not  partake  in  his 
sin,  and  therefore  "died  not"  (Num.  zxvL  11),  but 
became  the  heads  of  important  families. 

(^)  Aooording  to  their  families.— The  genealogy 
proper  here  ends.  But  the  author  ajvpends  to  it  an 
emphatic  stat^nent  that  the  Moses  and  Aaron  men« 
tioned  in  it  (verses  20,  23)  are  the  very  Moses  and 
Aaron  appointed  by  God  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt— the  very  Moses  and  Aaron  who  delivered  Qod'a 
message  to  Pharaoh  (verses  26,  27). 

(96)  Their  armies. — Thb  expression  is  here  used  of 
the  Israelites  for  the  first  time.  It  seems  to  refer  to 
that  organisation,  of  a  quasi-military  character,  which 
was  ffiven  to  the  people  by  the  order  of  Moses  during 
the  long  struggle  with  Fharaoh,  and  which  enablea 
them  at  last  to  quit  Egypt,  not  a  disorderly  mob,  but 
*' harnessed,"  or  " in  military  array"  (chap.  xiii.  18). 
The  expression  is  repeated  in  chaps.  viL  4  and  ziL 
17.  61. 

Thb  Ssooin)  Mbbbaob  to  Phabaoh  (resumed). 

(88-80)  These  verses  are  most  closely  connected  with 
chap.  TiL  They  are  a  recapitulation  of  main  points 
in  cnap.  vL,  rendered  necessary  hj  the  long  jparenthesis 
(verses  14—27),  and  serve  to  unite  chap.  yu.  with  the 
previous  narratlTe.    They  contain  no  new  information. 
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OodUz  Cluvrge  to  Masea. 


EXODUS,  vn. 


TJae  Second  Appeal  to  Pharaoh. 


CHAPTER  vn.— W  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  See,  I  have  made  thee 
a  god  to  Pharaoh:  and  Aaron  thy 
brother  shall  be  thy  prophet.  ^^)  Thon 
fihalt  speak  all  that  I  oommand  thee: 
and  Aaxon  thy  brother  shall  spealc  unto 
Pharaoh,  that  he  send  the  dbildren  of 
Israel  out  of  his  land*  (^>  And  I  will 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply 
my  signs  and  my  wonders  in  the  land 
of  Egypt.  <^>But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you,  that  I  may  lay  my 
hand  upon  Egypt,  and  bring  forth  mine 
armies,  a/nd  my  people  the  children  of 
Israel,  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by  great 

Slgments.  <^>  And  the  Egyptians  shall 
ow  that  I  am  the  Lobd,  when  I 
stretch  forth  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  and 
bring  out  the  children  of  Israel  from 
among  them. 


B.O.  l«i. 


<^  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the 
Lobd  commanded  them,  so  did  they. 
^)  And  Moses  wa^  fourscore  years  old, 
and  Aaron  fourscore  and  three  years 
old,  when  they  spake  unto  Pharaoh. 

(8)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  (^>  When  Pha- 
raoh shall  speak  unto  you,  saying.  Shew 
a  miracle  for  you:  then  thou  shalt 
say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and  cast 
it  before  Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  become 
a  serpent.  <io)^jjd  Moses  and  Aaron 
went  in  unto  Pharaoh,  and  they  did  so 
as  the  Lobd  had  commanded :  and  Aaron 
cafit  down  his  rod  before  Pharaoh,  and 
before  his  servants,  and  it  became  a 
serpent.  (^>  Then  Pharaoh  also  called 
the  wise  men  and  the  sorcerers:  now 
the  magicians  of  Egypt,  they  also  did 
in  like  manner  with  their  encnantments. 


vn. 

d)  See.1  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh 

.  .  .  —  This  la  God's  answer  to  the  objection  of 
Moses  that  his  lips  were  nncircnmcised  (chap.  yL  12), 
and  probably  followed  it  immediately.  The  force  of  it 
would  seem  to  be :  "  Thou  art  not  called  cm  to  speak, 
but  to  act  In  action  thou  wilt  be  to  Pharaoh  as  a  god 
— powerful,  wonder-working,  irresistible  ;  it  is  Aiffon 
who  will  have  to  speak  to  him,  and  he  is  eloquent" 
{chap.  iy.  14). 

Thy  prophet.— Or  epoheeman  —  the  declarer  of 
ihy  mind,  which  is  the  pnmary  sense  of  *'  prophet." 

(3)1  will  harden  Pharaoh's  heart.— See  the 
•comment  on  chap.  iv.  21. 

My  signs  and  my  wonders.—"  Signs  "  CSthoth) 
were  miracles  done  as  ciedentialB,  to  proye  a  mission 
(chap.  iv.  8,  9,  30).  "  Wonders "  (tnophSth)  were 
miracles  generallT ;  niphlffoth,  also  translated  "  won- 
ders "  ^dukp.  iii  ZO),  were  miracles,  wrous^ht  in  the  way 
•of  punishments  These  last  are  called  luso  ehSphetvm, 
*'  judgments."     (See  verse  4.) 

(^)  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you,  that 
1,  may  lay, — ^Heb.,  Pharaoh  will  not  hearken  wnto  you, 
and  I  will  lay.  No  relation  of  effect  and  cause  is  here 
jhBserted  as  existing  between  the  two  clauses,  which  are 
co-ordinate. 

Mine  armies^  and  my  people.  Bather,  my 
armies,  my  people.  The  two  expressions  are  in  appo- 
sition— ^the  second  exegetical  of  the  first. 

Qreat  judgments. — See  the  comment  on  chap. 
vi.6. 

(5)  The  Egyptians  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
lK)rd. — Heb.,  that  I  am  Jehovtzh :  *.«.,  tibat  I  answer 
to  my  name — that  I  am  the  only  really  existing  GK)d, 
their  so-called  gods  being  "  vapour,  smoke,  nothing- 
ness." No  doubt  this  was  one  of  the  main  lessons 
intended  to  be  taught  by  the  whole  series  of  miraculous 
events  connected  with  the  Exodus.  Egypt  was  the 
greatest  inonarchy  in  the  whole  world.  She  was  now 
at  the  height  of  her  glory.  Among  existent  poly- 
theisms, hers  was  the  most  famous ;  and  her  gods 
must  have  seemed,  not  only  to  hersell  but  to  all  the 
surrounding  nations,  the  most  powerf^    To  discredit 


them  was  to  throw  discredit  upon  polytheism  generally, 
and  to  exalt  the  name  of  Jehovah  above  that  of  all  the 
deities  of  the  nations.    (Comp.  chap.  xiv.  11 — 16.) 

(^  Moses  and  Aaron  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded thenii— The  reluctance  and  resistance  of 
Moses  from  this  time  ceased.  He  subdued  his  own 
will  to  Grod's,  and  gained  the  praise  of  being  "  faithful 
as  a  servant  in  all  his  house  "  (Heb.  iii.  5).  Aaron's 
obedience  continued  until  Sinai  was  reached,  but  there 
failed  before  the  frenzy  of  the  people  (chap,  xxxii. 
1—6). 

(7)  Moses  was  fourscore  years  old.~Compare 
Deut.  xxxiv.  7 ;  Acts  viL  28,  30.  The  air  of  Egypt, 
and,  probably,  still  more  that  of  the  desert,  was  favour- 
able to  longevity ;  and  the  Egyptian  monuments  show 
many  cases  of  officials  actively  employed  i^ter  they 
were  a  hundred  years  old. 

(9)  Shew  a  miracle  for  you«— Pharaoh  had  per- 
haps heard  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Aaron  before 
the  people  of  Israel  (chap.  iv.  30),  and  was  curious  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  one,  as  was  Herod  Antipas  (Luke 
xxiii.  8).  Or  he  may  have  thought  that  if  Moses  and 
Aaron  ''shewed  a  miracle,"  his  own  magicians  would 
be  able  to  gJiow  greater  ones,  and  he  woula  then  dismiss 
the  brothers  as  duurlatans  and  impostors.  He  certainly 
did  not  intend  to  be  influenced  oy  any  miracle  which 
they  might  show,  or  to  accept  it  as  evidence  that  their 
message  to  Mm  was  a  command  from  Qod. 

Thy  rod. — The  rod  is  now  called  Aaron's,  because 
Moses  had  entrusted  him  with  it  (Gomp.  verse  19, 
and  chap.  viiL  5, 16, 17.) 

A  serpent. — Or,  a  snake.  The  word  is  not  the 
same  as  that  used  in  chap.  iv.  3,  but  appears  to  be 
asvnoni 
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(n)  The  ^  magicians  of  Egypt.~These  persons 
are  called  indifferently  hhakdmim, "  wise  men,"  me- 
hashshephvm,  "mutterers  of  charms,"  and  khartum- 
mim,  **  scribes,"  perhaps  *'  writers  of  charms."  Magic 
was  very  widely  practised  in  Egmpt,  and  consisted 
mainly  in  the  composition  and  employment  of  charms, 
which  were  believed  to  exert  a  powerful  effect,  both 
over  man  and  over  the  brute  creation.  A  laige  part  of 
the*'  Bitoal  of  the  Dead  "  consists  of  charms,  wmcn  were 
to  be  uttered  by  the  soul  in  Hades,  in  order  to  enable  it 


The  MvrcLcle  of  AarorCa  Rod. 


EXODUS,  vn. 


The  First  Plagw. 


(12)  For  they  cast  down  every  man  his 
rod,  and  they  became  serpents :  but 
Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up  their  rods. 
OSi  And  he  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart, 
that  he  hearkened  not  unto  them ;  as 
the  Lord  had  said. 

(1^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Pharaoh's  heart  is  hardened,  he  refuseth 
to  let  the  people  go.    <^)  Get  thee  unto 


Pharaoh  in  the  morning ;  lo,  he  goetk 
out  unto  the  water;  and  thou  shalt 
stand  by  the  riyer's  brink  against  he- 
come;  and  the  rod  which  was  turned 
to  a  serpent  shalt  thou  take  in  thine 
hand.  ^^^^  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  him^ 
The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  sent 
me  imto  thee,  sa3ring,  Let  my  people 
go,  that   they  may  serve  me   in  the 


to  pass  the  Tarious  monsters  which  it  would  encounter 
there.  Charms  were  also  regarded  as  potent  in  this 
life  to  prodnce  or  remove  disease,  and  avert  the 
attacks  of  noxioos  animals.  Some  Egyptian  works 
are  mere  collections  of  magical  receipt,  and  snpply 
strange  prescriptions  which  are  to  be  used,  and  mystic 
words  which  are  to  be  uttered.  A  Jewish  tradition, 
accepted  by  the  Apostle  Paul  (2  Tim.  ill.  6),  spoke  of 
two  mafidcians  as  the  special  opponents  of  Moses,  and 
called  tnem  "  Jannes  and  Jambres."  (See  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Jonathan,  and  comp. 
Numen.  c^.  Euseb.  Prcep.  Ev,  ix.  8.)  The  former  of 
these,  Jannes,  obtained  rame  as  a  magician  amoiur  the 
classical  writers,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  ifi,  N. 
SIX.  1)  and  Apuleius  (Apolog,  p.  108).  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  tne  magicians  were  really  in 
possession  of  supernatural  powers,  obtained  by  a  connec- 
tion with  evil  spirits ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
most  probable  that  they  were  merely  persons  acquainted 
with  many  secrets  of  nature  not  generally  Imown,  and 
trained  in  tricks  of  sleight-of-hand  and  conjuring. 

They  also  did  in  like  manner,— The  magicians 
had  entered  into  the  royal  presence  with,  apparently, 
rods  in  their  hands,  such  as  almost  aU  Egyptians 
carried.  These  they  cast  down  upon  the  ground,  when 
they  were  seen  to  be  serpents.  Ijiis  was,  perhaps,  the 
mere  exhibition  of  a  tnck,  well  known  £d  Es^tian 
serpent-charmers  in  all  ages  [Description  de  rMgypte, 
Yol.  i.  p.  159),  by  which  a  charmed  serpent  is  madi^  to 
look  like  a  s^ck  for  a  time,  and  then  disencluuited.  Or 
it  may  have  been  ^ected  by  sleight-of-hand,  which 
seems  to  be  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  lehdtim, 
translated  "  enchantments."  (Kosenmiiller,  Scholia  in 
Exodum,  p.  110.) 

(IS)  He  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart.— This  is  a 
mis-translation.  The  verb  is  intransiiiye,  and  "Pha- 
raoh's heart"  is  its  nominatiye  case.  Translate, 
"  Pharaoh's  heart  hardened  itself."  It  is  essential  to 
the  idea  of  a  final  penal  hardening  that  in  the  earlier 
stages  Pharaoh  should  have  been  kf t  to  himself. 

That  he  hearkened  not.— Heb.,  and  he  hearkened 
not 

As  the  Lord  had  8aid.~See  above,  chaps,  ili. 
19,  vii.  4. 

The  First  Plaoue. 

(14-21)  The  water  tv/med  to  blood, — Moses  had 
already  been  empowered  to  turn  water  into  blood  on  a 
small  scale  (chap.  It.  9),  and  had  exhibited  his  power 
before  his  own  people  (i&.  ver.  30).  But  the  |Dresent 
miracle  is  different.  (1)  It  is  to  be  done  on  the  largest 
possible  scale;  (2)  in  the  sight  of  all  the  EgyntiMis; 
and  (3)  not  as  a  sign,  but  as  a  ''judgment.  All 
the  Nile  water — whether  in  the  main  river,  or  its 
branches,  or  the  canals  derived  from  it,  or  the  pools 
formed  by  its  inundation  or  by  percolation  through  its 
banks,  or  in  artificial  reservoirs,  including  the  tanks  of 
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wood  or  stone  attached  to  houses  (verse  19) — is  to  be 
''turned  to  Uood:"  i.e.,  not  merely  turned  of  a  red 
colour,  either  by  admixture  of  earthy  matter  or  of 
Infasoriaef  but  made  to  have  all  the  qualities  and  ap- 
pearance of  blood,  so  as  to  become  offensive,  horrible, 
loathsome  (verse  18).  The  judgment  strikes  the 
Egyptians  two  several  blows.  (1)  K  involves  an  insult 
to  their  religion,  and  brings  it  into  discredit,  since  the 
Nile-god,  Hapi,  was  a  main  object  of  worship,  closely 
connected  with  Osiris,  and  even  with  Ammon,  cele- 
brated in  hymns  with  the  most  extravagant  titles  of 
honour  (Beeords  of  the  Fast,  vol.  iv.  pp.  108 — 110)^ 
and  a  frequent  object  of  public  adoration  in  festivals. 
(2)  It  is  a  great  physical  affliction.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  the  Nile  water  for  drinking,  for  ablutions^ 
for  the  washing  of  their  clothes,  and  for  culinary  pur- 
poses; they  lukve  ^reat  difficulty  in  procuring  any 
other ;  they  delight  m  the  Nile  vrater,  reffurd  it  as  the 
best  in  the  worm,  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  deep 
draughts  of  it  continually.  This  is  all  put  a  stop  to» 
They  suffer  from  thirst,  from  enforced  undeanliness, 
from  the  horror  of  blood  iall  about  them,  even  in  their 
cisterns.  Again,  their  fish  are  killed.  Fish  was  one 
of  their  principal  foods,  perhaps  the  main  food  of  the 
common  people ;  and  the  river  was  the  chief  source 
whence  the  fiish  supply  was  obtained,  for  even  the  Lake 
Moeris  was  an  ofE-snoot  from  the  river  (Herod,  ii.  149). 
Their  fish  supply  is  stopped.  The  punishment  is  re* 
taliatory : '  f  or  as  they  had  made  the  Nile  the  means  of 
destroymg  Hebrow  infants  (chap.  i.  22),  so  that 
Hebrew  parents  had  loathed  to  drmk  of  it*  as  though 
stained  with  the  blood  of  their  children,  so  is  it  now 
made  by  means  of  blood  undrinkable  for  themselves. 
Hie  plague  lasts  seven  days  (verse  25),  a  longer  time 
than  any  other;  and  if  not  so  destructive  as  the  later 
ones,  was  perhaps  of  all  the  most  nauseous  and  dis- 
gusting. 

(15)  He  goeth  out  unto  the  water.— Perhaps 
to  bathe,  like  tiie  princess  who  saved  Moees  (chap.  ii.  5), 
perhaps  to  inaugurate  some  festival  in  the  river's 
honour.  Of  these  the  Egyptian  calendar  contained 
severaL 

The  piver'B  brink.— Heb.,  the  Up  of  the  river. 
(OompMshap.  ii.  3.) 

a6)  The  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews.— Heb.^ 
Jehovah,  the  Ood  of  the  Hebrews.  On  the  first  appli- 
cation niade  to  him  by  Moses  and  Aaron,  Pharaoh  had 
professed  not  to  know  who  Jehovah  wm  (chap.  v.  2). 
To  provent  his  again  doing  so,  Moses  is  ordered  to 
give  both  name  and  title. 

HaUi  sent  me.— Rather,  aen^  me. 

Let  my  people  go.— Gomp.  chap.  v.  1.  The  re* 
f  erence  is  to  Moses'  first  appearance  bef  oro  Pharaoh^ 
and  the  message  then  delivered. 

Thou  wouldest  not  hear.-^Bather,  thou  hast 
not  heard :  i.e.,  thou  hast  not  obeyed. 


Tha  First  Plagw  and 


EXODUS,  VII. 


ita  Conseqriences. 


yriliemeBs :  and,  behold,  hitherto  thou 
^onldest  not  hear.  <^7)  Thus  saith  the 
liOBD,  In  this  thou  shalt  know  that  I 
/x/m  the  LoBD :  behold,  I  will  smite  with 
the  rod  that  ia  in  mine  hand  upon  the 
waters  which  are  in  the  river,  and  they 
J3hall  be  turned  to  blood.  <^>  And  the 
£sh  that  is  in  the  riyer  shall  die,  and 
the  river  shall  stink ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  lothe  to  dnnk  of  the  water 
of  the  river. 

0»)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  upon  the  waters 
of  Efirypt,  upon  their  streams,  upon  their 
;riye^^d^n  their  pond^,  ^  upon 
all  their  Spools  of  water,  that  they  may 
become  blood;  and  tJuit  there  may  be 


1  Heb..  gatherinii 
€(f  tkar  teaUrt, 


a  du  17..& 


bTt,7a,4L 


e  Wifl.17.7. 


blood  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
both  in  vessels  of  wood,  and  in  vessels  of 
stone.  ^^)  And  Moses  and  Aaron  did  so, 
as  the  LoBD  commanded ;  and  he  <*  lifted 
up  the  rod,  and  smote  ihe  waters  that 
were  in  the  river,  in  the  si^ht  of  l^har 
raoh,  and  in  the  sight  of  his  servants ; 
and  all  the  ^waters  that  were  in  the 
river  were  turned  to  blood.  <*^>  And  the 
fish  that  was  in  the  river  died;  and  the 
river  stank,  and  the  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  river;  and 
there  was  blood  throughout  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  (^>  ^And  the  magicians  of 
Egypt  did  so  with  their  enchiuitments : 
and  Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened, 
neither  did  he  hearken  unto  them ;  as 
the  LoBD  had  said.    (^)And   Phaiaoh 


07)  In  this  thou  shalt  know  that  I  am  the 
Xord. — See  the  comment  on  verse  5. 

The  rod  that  is  in  my  hand,  i.e,,  "in  the  hand 
•of  my  servant."  Qod  is  here  represented  as  about  to  do 
that  which  was  actually  done  by  Aaron  (verse  20).  "Qui 
JdcUper  aiium,facU  per  se" 

as)  The  fish  that  is  in  the  river  shall  die.— 
The  natural  discoloration  of  the  Nile,  whether  by  red 
earth  or  by  Cryptogams  and  InfiiaoruB^  has  no  perni- 
cious effect  at  ail  upon  the  fish,  nor  is  the  water  rendered 
by  these  discolorations  at  aU  unfit  for  use.  The  Nile 
naturally  abounds  with  fish  of  yarious  kinds;  and 
though  to  Europeans  they  have,  most  of  them,  an 
insipid  taste,  yet,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times, 
the  subsistence  of  the  natiyes  has  been  largely  drawn 
from  this  source.  It  was  a  severe  punishment  to  the 
Egyptians  to  be  deprived  of  their  fish  supply.  It  was 
also  implied  contempt  in  regard  of  their  religious 
worship,  since  at  least  three  spedes  of  the  Nile  fish 
were  sacred — the  o^hincus,  the  lenidotus,  and  the 
phagms,  or  eel.  (Herod  ii.  72;  Piut.  De  laid,  et 
Oair.  vii.  18, 22.) 

The  river  shall  8tink.--The  Nile  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  an  offensive  odour  naturally ;  but  the  phe- 
nomenon is  not  marked,  and  can  scarcely  be  that  whidi 
is  here  alluded  to,  when  the  blood-like  waters,  laden 
with  the  bodies  of  putrid  fish,  caused  a  disgust  and 
horror  that  were  unspeakable. 

(1^)  The  waters  of  Egypt  consist  of  the  main 
stream  of  the  Nile;  its  branches;  cuials  derived  from 
it;  natural  lakes,  pools,  or  pondig,  either  left  by  the 
inundataon  or  anticipative  of  it^  beinff  derived  by  per- 
4»>lation  from  the  main  stream ;  and  artificial  reser- 
voirs of  a  larger  or  smaller  size  in  gardens,  courts,  and 
houses.  There  is  no  other  stream  k)ut  the  Nile  in  the 
whole  country;  and  there  are  no  natural  springs, 
fountains,  or  brooks.  Water  may,  however,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  Nile  valley,  be  obtained 
bj  digging  wells ;  out,  as  the  soil  is  impregnated  with 
nitre,  the  well  water  is  highly  unjMlatable.  It  is 
generally  allowed  ihat  the  author  of  jBxodus  shows  in 
the  present  verse,  coupled  with  verse  24,  a  very  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Egyptian  water  system. 

Vessels  of  wooA^  and  vessels  of  stone.— 
Jt  was  usual  to  store  the  Nile  water  in  tanks  or  cisterns 
iritlun  the  houses,  in  order  that  it  might  deposit  its 


sediment.  These  tanks  or  cisterns,  which  existed  in 
all  the  houses  of  the  better  class,  were  either  of  wood 
or  stone. 

(20)  He  lifted  up  the  rod.— <<  He  "  is,  undoubt* 
edhr,  Aaron.    (See  verse  19.) 

la  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  in  the  sight  of 
his  servants. — If  the  occasion  was  one  of  a  Nile 
festival,  Pharaoh  would  have  "  gone  out  to  the  water  " 

i verse  15)  accompanied  by  all  the  great  officers  of  the 
)ourt^  by  a  large  body  of  the  priests,  and  vast  numbers 
of  the  people.  If  it  was  a  mere  occasion  of  bodily 
ablution,  he  would  have  had  with  him  a  pretty  nu- 
merous train  of  attendants.  In  either  case  considerable 
publicity  was  given  to  the  miracle,  which  was  certainly 
not  "  done  in  a  comer." 

(21)  The  Egyptians  oonld  not  drink.— Pre- 
viously they  had  "lothed  to  drink"  (verse  18),  but 
apparency  had  drunk.  Now  they  could  do  so  no 
longer — ^the  draught  was  too  nauseous. 

(g)  tjty^Q  magicians .  •  .  did  so  with  their  en- 
chantments.—The  act  of  themagicians  must  have  been 
a  very  poor  imitation  of  the  action  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
The  two  brothers  had  turned  into  blood  all  the  waters 
of  the  river,  tiie  canals,  the  pools  or  lakes,  and  the 
reservoirs.  The  magicians  could  not  act  on  this  large 
scale.  Thej  could  Salj  operate,  or  seem  to  operate,  on 
some  small  quantity  of  water,  obtained  probably  in  the 
way  noticed  in  verse  24.  On  this  they  succeeded,  so 
far  as  to  satisfy  Pharaoh,  who  was  probably  easj  to 
satisfy,  and  perhaps  so  far  as  to  satiny  the  courtiers. 
They  turned  the  liquid  of  a  red  colour,  or  by  sleight-of - 
hand  substituted  blood  for  it.  The  result  was  sub« 
jected  to  no  test,  and  was  perhaps  not  even  done  in  the 
presence  of  any  hostile  witness.  But  it  enabled  the 
bug  to  harden  himself,  and  refuse  the  request  of  the 
brothers. 

(23)  Neither  did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also. 
•^Heb.,  Neither  did  he  set  his  heart  (t.6.,  pay  atten- 
tion) even  to  this,  Pharaoh  did  not  lay  even  this  to 
heart.  He  passed  it  over  as  a  slight  matter,  unworthy 
of  much  thought,  and  "turned,  and  went  into  lus 
house."  Probaoly  care  was  taken  to  keep  him  con- 
stantly supplied  with  the  well  water,  which,  however 
brackish,  would  be  sufficient  for  his  customary 
ablutions.  He  drank,  no  doubt,  a  more  generous 
liquid. 
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The  Second  Plague. 


EXODUS,  VIII. 


The  Plague  of  Frogs:. 


turned  and  went  into  his  house,  neither 
did  he  set  his  heart  to  this  also.  <^)  And 
all  the  Egyptians  digged  round  about 
the  river  for  water  to  drink ;  for  they 
could  not  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
river.  ^^^  And  seven  days  were  ful- 
fOled,  after  that  the  Lord  had  smitten 
the  river. 

CHAPTER  Vm.— <i)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  Go  unto  Pharaoh, 
and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
Let  mv  people  go,  that  they  may  serve 
me.  (^^  And  if  thou  refuse  to  let  them 
go,  behold,  I  will  smite  all  thy  borders 
with  frogs :  (^>  and  the  river  shall  bring 
forth  frogs  abundantly,  which  shall  go 


lOr,d0ivA. 


up  and  come  into  thine  house,  and  into 
thy  bedchamber,  and  upon  thy  bed,  and 
into  the  house  of  thy  servants,  and  upon 
thy  people,  and  intc)  thine  ovens,  and 
into  thy  ^kneadingtroughs :  <^>  and  the 
frogs  snail  come  up  both  on  thee,  and 
upon  thy  people,  and  upon  all  thy  ser- 
vants. 

(^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  forth  thine 
hand  with  thy  rod  over  the  streams, 
over  the  rivers,  and  over  the  ponds,  and 
cause  frogs  to  come  up  upon  the  land  of 
Egypt.  (^)  And  Aaron  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  waters  of  Egypt ;  and  the 
frogs  came  up,  and  covered  the  land  of 
Egypt. 


W  All  the  Sgyptians  digged  round  about 
the  river.— WeUs  may  be  suiik  in  any  part  of  the 
aUuvinm,  and  will  always  yield  water,  which  is,  how- 
ever, brackish  and  unpalatable.  This  water  is,  no 
doubt,  derived  bv  percolation  from  the  river ;  bat  the 
percolation  is  a  slow  process,  and  blood  wonld  scarcely 
percolate  far.  The  water  obtained  was  probably  in  tbe 
ground  before  the  miracle  took  place,  and  was  not 
made  subject  to  it. 

(25)  And  seven  days  were  ftilfllled.— These 
words  seem  to  mark  the  duration  of  the  first  plague, 
which  was  the  longer  because  Pharaoh  made  no  sub- 
mission at  all  in  consequence  of  it.  Obtaining  sufficient 
water  for  his  own  purposes  (see  the  comment  on  verse 
23),  he  thought  little  of  its  continuance. 

vin. 

TsB  Second  Plaoitx. 

(^~~^)  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  second  plague 
was  one  of  frogs.  All  the  ancient  versions  agree  in 
the  interpretation;  and  the  only  rival  rendering-— 
"  crocodiles  " — is  too  absurd  to  be  argued  ag^dnst.  We 
may  take  it,  therefore,  as  certain  that  the  second  inflic- 
tion upon  Egypt  was  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
frojgfs,  which  came  up  out  of  the  river,  and  infested  the 
cities,  the  houses,  the  sleeping  apartments,  the  beds, 
the  ovens,  and  the  kneading-troughs.  There  was  no 
escaping  them.  They  enters  the  royal  palace  no  less 
than  the  peasant's  cottage ;  they  penetrateii  to  the  inner 
chambers;  they  leaded  upon  the  couches  and  beds; 
thev  polluted  the  bakmg  utensils,  and  defiled  the  water 
ana  the  food.  Here,  again,  the  infliction  was  double. 
(1)  Frogs  were  sacred  animals  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
regarded  them  as  symbols  of  procreative  power,  and 
associated  them  espedally  with  the  goddess  Heka  (a 
wife  of  Ejieph,  or  Num),  whom  they  represented  as 
frog-headed.  Sacred  animals  might  not  be  inten- 
tionally  killed ;  and  even  their  involuntarr  slaughter 
was  not  unfrequently  punished  with  deaui.  1%  be 
plagued  with  a  multitude  of  reptiles  which  might  not 
be  put  to  death,  yet  on  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  not 
to  tread,  and  which,  whenever  a  door  was  opened  were 
crashed,  was  a  severe  trial  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  tended  to  bring  the  religion  itself  into 
contempt.  (2)  The  visitation  was  horrible  to  the  senses 
^nauseous,  disgnsting.    The  frogs  were  hideous  to  the 


eye,  grating  to  the  ear,  repulsive  to  the  touch.  Their 
constant  presence  everywhere  rendered  them  a  continual 
torment.  If  other  later  plagues  were  more  injurious, 
the  plague  of  frogs  was  pen&aps  of  all  the  most  loath- 
some. We  read  without  surprise  in  Eustathius  {Com^ 
menJt,  in  Horn,  IZ.,  p.  35)  that  the  people  of  Psdonia  and 
Dardania  on  one  occasion,  were  so  plagued  by  a  mul. 
titude  of  frogs,  which  filled  the  houses  and  the  streets, 
infected  the  water,  invaded  the  cooking  utensils,  and 
made  all  the  food  uneatable,  that  after  a  time,  being 
unable  te  bear  the  pest  any  longer^  they  *'fled  from 
that  region  altogether." 

(1)  Let  my  people  go,— The  usual  demand,  which 
it  was  determined  to  reiterate  until  Pharaoh  yielded* 
(See  chaps,  v.  1,  vii.  16,  viii.  20,  ix.  1 — 13,  x.  3.) 

(2)  With  firogs. — The  particular  species  intended  i» 
thought  to  be  the  modem  dofka  (Bana  Mosaica),  wbich 
is  a  urge  kind,  resembling  our  toad,  which  crawls  mor& 
than  it  leaps,  and  croaks  perpetuallv. 

(8)  The  river  shall  bring  forth  itogs.— The 
frogs  do  not  now  come  up  directly  out  of  the  river,  but 
rather  out  of  the  ponds  and  marshes  which  are  left  hj 
the  inundation.  (Bee  verse  5.)  These,  however,  may 
be  viewed  as  detached  portions  of  the  river.  Frogs  in 
Egypt  are,  even  at  the  present  day,  an  occasional  annoy, 
ance  and  inconvenience. 

Thy  bedchamber  •  •  .  thy  bed.~No  nation  of 
antiquity  set  such  a  value  on  cleanliness  as  the  Egyp* 
tians.  Prieste  were  required  to  dress  entirely  m  linen, 
and  to  wash  their  entire  bodies  in  cold  water  twice 
every  day  and  twice  every  niffht  (Herod,  ii.  37).  With 
other  classes  ablutions  were  frequent,  and  the  utmost 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  contact  with  whatever  was  un> 
cleanly.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  annoyance 
to  an  Egyptian  than  frogps  in  the  bedchamber  and  on 
the  bed. 

OvexiB. — Or,  haking-pa/M — earthenware  vessels  com* 
monly  heated  bv  haying  a  fire  lighted  inside  them,  and 
the  dough  attacned  by  pressure  after  the  fire  had  been 
withdrawn. 

Kneading  troughs.— Comp.  below,  chap.  zii.  34, 
which  fixes  the  sense ;  and  for  representetions  of  both 
kneading-troughs  and  ovens,  see  Kosellini,  MonvmenH 
CimliJiB.  84.  85. 

(6)  The  frogs  came  ap«— Hebrew,  the  frog.  The 
term  designates  the  species. 
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Pharaoh  makes  Stt^misaiork 


EXODUS,  vin. 


2^  Plague  removed. 


C7)  «Aiid  the  magicians  did  so  mth  their 
enchantments,  and  brought  np  £rog^ 
npon  the  land  of  Egypt. 

(fi)  Then  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  said,  Intreat  the  Lobd,  that 
he  may  take  awaj  the  frogs  from  me, 
and  from  mj  people ;  and  I  will  let  the 
people  go,  that  thej  m^  do  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lobd.  <^>  And  ]m>ses  said  nnto 
Pharaoh,  ^  Glory  over  me  :  'when  shall 
I  entreat  for  thee,  and  for  thy  servants, 
and  for  thy  people,  'to  destroy  the  frogs 
from  thee  and  thy  houses,  that  they  may 
remain  in  the  river  only?  <i^)Andhesaid, 
^  To  morrow.  And  he  said.  Be  it  accord- 
ing to  thy  word:  that  thon  mayest 
know  that  there  is  none  like  nnto  the 
Lobd  our  Gk>d.  (^>  And  the  fro^  shall 
depart  from  thee,  and  fi'om  thy  nouses, 


a  Wis.  17. 7. 


1   Or.   JSToM   this 
haiinar  over  me, 


S  Or,  Uffittiut  whtUt 


a  Heb.,(0citf(if. 


4  Or.  Agaiiut  to- 


and  from  thy  servants,  and  from  thy 
people;  they  shall  remain  in  the  river 
only, 

(^>  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  out 
from  Pharaoh:  and  Moses  cried  unto 
the  Lobd  because  of  the  frogs  which  he 
had  brought  against  Pharaoh.  (^)And 
the  Lobd  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses;  and  the  frogs  died  out  of  the 
houses,  out  of  the  ^ages,  and  out  of 
the  fields.  ^^^  And  they  gathered  them 
together  upon  heaps:  and  the  land 
stank.  (^>  But  when  Pharaoh  saw  that 
there  was  respite,  he  hardened  his  heart, 
and  hearkened  not  unto  them ;  as  the 
Lobd  had  said. 

(10)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
Say  unto  Aaron,  Stretch  out  thy  rod, 
and  smite  the  dust  of  the  land,  that  it 


(7)  The  magicians  did  so.— It  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from  this  that  the  magicians  had  the  power  of 
creating  frogs.  ALi  that  the  writer  means  to  express 
is,  that  they  eeemed  to  Pharaoh  and  to  the  Goort  to  do 
on  a  small  scale  what  Moses  and  Aaron  had  done  on 
the  largest  posnble  scale.  The  means  which  they  em- 
ployed was  probably  sleiffht-of -hand.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  they  would  have  shown  their  own  power 
and  the  power  of  their  gods  far  more  satisfactorify  had 
they  sncceeded  in  taking  the  frogs  away. 
^  (»)  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses.— This  was  the  first 
sign  of  yielding.  Pharaoh  had  borne  the  infliction  of 
thB  water  tom^  to  blood  without  flinching,  probab^ 
because  individually  he  had  sufEered  but  little  from  it. 
(See  the  comment  on  chap.  vii.  23.)  But  he  suffered 
from  the  frogs  as  much  as  any  one  else  (verses  3, 4); 
and  the  persOTal  inconvenience  drove  him  to  make  a 
concession.  As  far  as  words  could  go,  the  concession 
was  complete.  (1)  He  acknowledged  the  power  of 
Jehovah  (**  Intreat  the  Lord,  that  Se  may  take  away, 
Ac.") ;  (2)  he  acknowledged  the  power  of  righteous 
men's  prayers;  (3)  he  nuide  an  absolute  unreserved 
promise  to  "  let  the  people  go." 

(0)  And  Moses  said  .  .  •  Qlorv  over  me.— This 
phrase  seems  equivalent  to— "I  submit  to  thy  will," 
"  I  am  content  to  do  thy  bidding."  It  was  probably 
an  ordinary  expression  of  courtesv  in  Egypt  on  the  part 
of  an  inferior  to  a  superior;  but  it  was  not  a  Hebrew 
idiom,  and  so  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

When  shall  I  intreat  P— Rather,  as  in  the  margin, 
Offointt  when  ?  or  for  when  f — t.e.,  what  date  shall  I 
fix  in  my  prayer  to  Gk)d  as  that  at  which  the  plague 
shall  be  removed?  And  so,  in  the  next  verse,  for 
"to-morrow"  translate  agai^  to-morrow.  It  seems 
strange  that  Pharaoh  did  not  say,  «  To-day,  this  very 
instant ;  **  but  perhaps  he  thought  even  Jehovah  could 
not  do  so  great  a  thing  at  once. 

(10)  That  thou  mayest  know.— Oomp.  chap.  vii. 
5v  17.  Moses  is  not  content  that  Phmoh  should 
simply  acknowledge  Jehovah  as  he  had  done  (verse  8), 
but  wishes  him  to  be  convinced  that  no  other  god  can 
eompare  with  Him. 

(1^  14)  ^pixe  firogs  died.— Gk)d,  who  knew  the  heart 
of  Pharaoh,  and  its  insincerity,  or  at  any  rate  its 
changefulness,  took  the  plague  of  frogs  away  in  a 


manner  that  made  its  removal  almost  as  bad  as  its  con- 
tinuance. The  frog^  did  not  return  into  the  river; 
neither  were  they  devoured  by  flights  of  cranes  or  ibises. 
They  simph*  died— died  where  they  were — ^ui  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands,  so  that  they  had  to  be  "  gathered 
upon  heaps."  And  "the  land  stank."  In  the  great 
puigue  of  frogs  mentioned  by  Eustathius  (see  the  com- 
ment on  verses  1—4)  it  was  the  stench  of  the  frogs 
after  they  were  dead  which  caused  the  people  to  quit 
their  coimtry. 

W  When  Pharaoh  saw  that  there  was  re- 
spite.—Hebrew,  a  hreaihing  epace. 

He  hardened  his  heart.— Hitherto  Pharaoh's 
nature  had  not  been  impressed ;  his  heart  had  remained 
dull,  callous,  hard.  Now  an  impression  had  been  made 
(verse  8),  and  he  must  have  yielded,  if  he  had  not 
called  in  his  own  will  to  elEaoe  it.  Herein  was  his 
great  guilt.    (See  the  comment  on  chap.  iv.  21.) 

Thb  Thiad  PLAOinB. 

(1^  17)  It  is  disputed  whether  this  plague  was  one  of 
lice  or  of  mosquitoes.  Josephus  ana  tl^  Jewish  com- 
mentators generally  take  the  former  view,  while  the 
latter  is  supported  l^  the  K£X.  and  Yulgfate,  by  the 
authorities  of  Philo,  Artapanus,  Origen,  and  St.  Angus- 
tine  in  ancient,  and  ^  those  of  BosenmuUer,  MichaeUs, 
(Eidmann,  Gesenius,  Keil,  and  Kalisch  in  modem  times. 
The  word  used  {kinwim)  seems  connected  with  the 
Greek  kIpv^,  or  ic^ptt^,  and  is  reasonably  re^;arded  as 
formed  by  onomaiojHBtat  from  the  sharp  tingling  sound 
griyen  out  by  the  insect  when  on  the  wing.*  The  trouble 
caused  to  tiie  Eg^vptians  of  the  Delta  by  mosquitoes  is 
noticed  by  Herodotos  (ii.  95) ;  while  modems,  as  Fors- 
kal  {Deeeript  Anim,  p.  85),  dedaxe  that  they  amount 
to  an  absolute  pest  at  certain  seasons.  Thev  are  most 
troublesome  towards  October,  and  are  said  to  aUack 
not  only  the  exposed  parts  of  the  skin,  but  especially 
the  ears,  tiie  nostrils,  and  the  eyes,  where  they  ao  great 
damage.  Some  have  thought  that  mosquitoes  do  not 
molest  cattle  (verse  17);  but  Kalisch  says,  "They 
molest  eepeeiaUy  beasts,  as  oxen  and  horses,  flying 
into  their  eyes  and  nostrils,  driving  them  to  madness 


*  In  BgyptJan  the   word   fbr 
(BmgBch,  jDicC.  BierogL  p.  110^ 


** mosquito"  la  Khnemm9 
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2%e  Fourth  Plague 


EXODUS,    VIII. 


is  Threatened. 


may  become  lice  throxigliOTit  all  the  land 
of  Egypt.  <^^>  And  they  did  so ;  for 
Aaron  stretched  ont  his  hand  with  his 
rod,  and  smote  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
and  it  became  lice  in  man,  and  in  beast ; 
all  the  dnst  of  the  land  became  lice 
thronghont  all^  the  land  of  Egypt. 
0»)  And  the  magicians  did  so  with  their 
enchantments  to  bring  forth  lice,  but 
they  conld  not :  so  there  were  lice  upon 
man,  and  upon  beast.  ^^  Then  the 
magicians  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  is 
the  finger  of  God :  and  Pharaoh's  heart 
was  hardened,  and  he  hearkened  not 
unto  them ;  as  the  Lord  had  said. 
^^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 


1  Or,  a  wUxtwrt  ot 
noiaome  beuta. 


Bise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand 
before  Pharaoh;  lo,  he  cometh  forth  to 
the  water ;  and  say  unto  him,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  Let  my  people  go,  that  they 
may  serve  me.  ^^^)  Else,  if  thou  wilt  not 
let  my  people  go,  behold,  I  will  send 
^swarms  of  flies  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy 
servants,  and  upon  thy  people,  and  into 
thy  houses:  and  the  houses  of  the  Egyp- 
tians shall  be  full  of  swarms  of  flies,  and 
also  the  gpx>und  whereon  they  are. 
(^>  And  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land 
of  Goshen,  in  which  my  people  dwell, 
that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall  be  there ; 
to  the  end  thou  mayest  know  that  I  am 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 


and  fwrj,  and  sometiinee  even  tortaiing  tfaem  to 
death." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  third  plaffue,  whatever  it 
was,  came  without  warning.  It  was  God's  judgment 
on  Pharaoh  for  hardening  his  heart  and  breaking  his 
promise  (verse  15) ;  and  he  was  not  given  the  option  of 
avoiding  it  by  submission  to  God's  wilL 

W  Smite  the  dust  of  the  land.— Dost  prevails 
in  Egypt  to  an  extent  that  is  highly  inconvenient. 
"  We  travelled  to  Ashmim,"  says  one  writer,  "  through 
clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  a  high  wind,  which  inte»septed 
our  view  as  much  as  if  we  had  been  travelling  in  aiog." 
"  There  is  one  great  source  of  discomfort,"  says  anotl^r, 
"  arising  from  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  nsmely, 
an  excessive  quantity  of  dnst."  When  "  aU  the  dust  of 
the  land  became  mosquitoes"  (verse  17),  the  plague 
must  indeed  have  been  great. 

OB)  The  magicians  did  BO-i.e.,  tried  to  do  so— 
took  moist  earth,  and  dried  it,  and  pulverised  it,  and 
tried  the  effect  of  tilieir  magic  charms  upon  it,  but  failed 
to  produce  mosquitoes,  as  Aaron  had  done.  Mosqui- 
toes were  things  too  delicate  to  be  caught,  and  manipu- 
lated, and  pnduced  at  a  nven  moment  by  sleight-of- 
hand.  The  magicians  tried  toproduce  a  counteneit  of 
the  miracle,  but  could  not.  Then  they  excused  tiiem- 
selves  to  their  master  with  the  words,  "This  is  the 
finser  of  a  god." 

(1^)  The  finger  of  God.— Bather,  of  a  god.  The 
magicians  meant  to  say,  "  This  is  beyond  tiie  power  of 
man :  it  is  snpematuial ,-  some  god  must  be  helping 
Moses  and  Aaron."  They  did  not  mean  to  profess  a 
belief  in  One  God. 

Pharaoh's  heart  was  hardened.— The  mosqui- 
toes did  not  impress  Pharaoh  as  the  frogs  had  done 
(verses  8 — 15).  His  heart  remained  hard.  He  had  no 
need  to  harden  it  by  an  act  of  his  will.  Probably  the 
visitation  affected  hun  but  little,  since  he  would  possess 
mosquito  curtains,  and  could  inhabit  the  l<^er  parts  of 
his  palace,  which  would  be  above  the  height  whereto 
the  mosquito  ascends  (Herod,  ii.  95). 

Thb  Foubth  Plaottb. 

(90. 81)  There  is,  again,  a  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fourth  pla^e.  In  the  original  it  is  called  the  plague 
of  "the  orob,"  which  is  used  throughout  in  the  singpuar 
number.  The  LXX.  translate  ho'^arob  by  "  the  dog. 
£y"  (i^  Kvy6fwf),  The  Jewish  commentators  conneict 
the  word  with  we  root  'ereb  or  *arab,  and  suppose  it  to 
designate  either  a  mixed  multitude  of  all  kinds  of  wild 


beasts  (Josephus  and  Jonathan),  or  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  insects  ( Aquila,  &e.).  Modems  generally  agree 
with  the  LXX.  uiat  a  definite  species  of  animal— 
probably  an  insect — is  meant,  but  doubt  about  the  par- 
ticular creature.  The  dog-fly,  it  is  said  {Musea  eanina), 
is  not  a  pest  in  houses,  as  the  'arob  was  (verses  21,  24), 
nor  does  it  do  any  damage  to  the  land  (verse  24).  It  is 
therefore  suggested  that  the  plague  was  really  one  of 
the  kakerlaque,  a  kind  of  beetle,  which  is  injurious  both 
to  the  persons  of  men,  to  the  furniture  and  fitting^  of 
houses,  and  to  the  crops  in  the  fields.  It  is  in  favour 
of  the  kakerlaque  that,  like  all  beetles,  it  was  sacred, 
and  miffht  not  be  destroyed,  being  emblematic  of  the 
sun-god,  Ba,  especially  in  his  form  of  Khepra,  or  "  the 
creator."  Egyptians  were  obliged  to  submit  to  snoh  a 
plague  without  attemptinjg  to  diminish  it,  and  would 
naturally  view  the  inniction  as  a  sini  that  the  sun-god 
was  angry  with  them.  Thev  would  also  suffer  griev- 
ously in  person,  for^  the  kakerlaque  "  inflicts  very 
painful  bites  with  its  jaws  "  (Kalisch) ;  and  they  would 
D^^  for  the  first  time  to  suffer  in  their  property,  which 
neither  the  frogs  nor  the  mosauitoes  had  damaged. 
The  plague  was  thus — If  one  of  the  kakerlaque — an 
advance  on  previous  plagues,  and  if  less  disg^ting 
than  some  others,  was  far  more  injurious. 

(SO)  Early  in  the  morning.— Comp.  chap.  vii.  15; 
and  on  the  early  habits  of  an  Egyptian  king,  see  Herod, 
ii.  172. 

He  cometh  forth  to  the  water.— It  is  conjee 
tared  that  this  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  autumn 
festival,  when,  after  the  retirement  of  the  Nile  within 
its  banks,  and  the  scattering  of  the  grain  upon  the  fresh 
deposit  of  mud,  the  fijrst  blades  of  com  he^m  to  appear. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  Khepra,  "  the  creator^^'  was 
then  especially  worshipped. 

(21)  SwarmB  of  nieB.--Heb.,  ihe  *ar6b.  Oomp. 
**  thefroff  "  (verse  13),  and  "  the  mosauito  "  (ha-kinwm) 
in  verse  17.  On  the  species  intendea,  see  the  comment 
on  verses  20,  21. 

(22)  I  will  sever  in  that  day  the  land  of 
GhOBhen. — This  was  a  new  feature,  and  one  calculated 
to  make  a  deep  impression  both  on  king  and  people. 
The  "  land  of  Qoshoi "  can  onlv  have  been  some  portion 
of  the  Eastern  Delta,  a  tract  m  nowise  different  from 
the  rest  of  Egypt— low,  flat,  well-watered,  fertile. 
Nature  had  put  no  severance  between  it  and  the  r^ons 
where  the  Egyptians  dwelt;  so  the  severance  to  be 
made  would  m  a  manifest  miracle. 
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The  Fourth  Plague, 


EXODUS,  vm. 


andUa  RemovdL 


<»)  And  I  will  put  ^  a  division  between 
my  people  and  thy  people :  *to  morrow 
shall  this  sign  be.  ^^^  And  the  Lobd 
did  so;  and  'there  came  a  grievous 
swarm  of  fiies  into  the  house  of  Pha- 
raoh, and  into  his  servants'  houses,  and 
into  all  the  land  of  Egypt :  the  land  was 
^  corrupted  by  reason  of  the  swarm  of 
flies. 

<^)  And  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and 
for  Aaron,  and  said,  Gro  ye,  sacrifice  to 
your  God  in  the  land.  <^)  And  Moses 
said,  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do ;  for  we 
shall  sacrifice  the  abomination  of  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Lobd  our  God:  lo, 
sluiU  we. sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  before  their  eyes,  and 
will  they  not  stone  us  P  ^^^  We  will  go 
three  days'  journey  into  the  wilderness. 


1  Heb^ 
turn. 


a  ndtmp- 


9  Or.dytoMomow. 


a  Wis.  1«L  9l 


a  Or.  dettnyid. 


frelL8.l& 


and  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  our  God,  as 
^  he  shall  command  us.  (^  And  Pha- 
raoh said,  I  will  let  you  go,  that  ye  may 
sacrifice  to  the  Lobd  your  Gk>d  in  the 
wilderness;  only  ye  shall  not  go. very 
far  away :  intreat  for  me.  ^^  And 
Moses  said.  Behold,  I  go  out  from  thee, 
and  I  will  intreat  the  Lobd  that  the 
swanns  of  flies  ms^j  depart  from  Pha- 
raoh, from  his  servants,  and  from  his 
people,  to  morrow:  but  let  not  Pharaoh 
deal  deceitfuUy  any  more  in  not  lettmg 
the  people  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lobd. 

(90)  And  Sf OSes  went  out  from  Pha- 
raoh, and  intreated  the  Lobd.  (^>  And 
the  Lobd  did  according  to  the  word  of 
Moses ;  and  he  removed  the  swarms  of 
fUes  from  Pharaoh,  from  his  servants, 
and  from  his  people;   there  remained 


(M)  The  land  was  oormpted.— Bather,  as  in  the 
margin,  destroyed,  Kalisch  observes,  "  These  insects" 
—i.e.,  the  kakerlaqoe  (BloMa  Orienialie),  "  really  fill 
the  land,  and  molest  men  and  beasts ;  they  consume  all 
sorts  of  materials,  devastate  the  country,  and  are  in  so 
far  more  detrimental  than  the  gnats,  as  they  destroy 
also  the  property  of  the  Egyptians." 

(25)  Pharaoh  called  for  M08eB.~Pharaoh  suffered 
from  the  kakerlaqoe  equalh"  with  his  subjects,  or  rather, 
more  than  his  subjects,  li  was  "  upon  him,"  inflicting 
its  painful  bites  (verse  21) ;  it  was  "  upon  his  palaces  ' 
(verse  21),  destroying  his  rich  and  magnificent  furni- 
ture ;  it  was  upon  his  lands,  ravaging  and  devastating 
them  (verse  24).  He  therefore  g^ave  way  before  this 
plague  almost  at  once,  and  without  waiting  for  anv  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  magicians  or  ouiers, 
''called  for  Moses." 

In  the  land.— Fretendinff  to  ^pnaxt  the  request 
made  of  him,  Pharaoh  mars  alf  bv  this  little  clause.  A 
three  davs*  joumev  into  the  wilderness  had  been  de- 
manded from  the  nrst  (chap.  v.  3),  and  no  less  could  be 
acoCTited. 

<^  It  is  not  meet  so  to  do.— Pressed  to  remain 
**  in  the  land,"  and  sacrifice,  Moses  deemed  it  right  to 
explain  to  the  king  why  this  was  impossible.  The 
Israelites  would  have  to  "  sacrifice  the  abomination  of 
the  Egyptians  " — i.e.,  animals  of  whidi  the  Egyptians 
abominated  the  killing;  and  if  thev  did  this  in  the 
presence  of  Egyptians,  a  riot  would  be  certain  to  break 
out— ^perhaps  a  civil  war  would  ensue.  The  animal- 
worsmp  of  the  Egyptians  is  a  certain,  and  generally 
recognised,  fact,  ft  seemed  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  most  striHng  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
li^on.  (See  Herod,  ii.  65—76;  Died.  Sic.  i.  82—84; 
Oic.  De  Nat.  Deor,  i.  36 ;  Ac.)  The  saerifidal  animals 
of  the  Hebrews — sheep,  goats,  and  catUe— were  all  of 
them  sacred  animals,  either  to  the  Egyptians  senerally, 
or  to  the  inhabitants  of  Certahi  di%icts.  ATheban 
could  not  endure  the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  nor  a  Men- 
desian  that  of  a  goat  (Herod,  ii.  42).  White  cows  and 
heifers— perhaps  cows  and  heifers  generally — were 
sacred  to  Isis-Athor.  Any  buU-calf  might  be  an  Apis ; 
And  it  could  not  be  known  whether  he  was  Ams  or  not 
till  the  priests  had  examined  him  (Herod,  iii.  28).  The 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  their  rage  when 


a  sacred  animal  was  killed  in  their  presence  is  illus- 
trated  by  many  facts  in  history.  On  one  occasion  a 
Boman  ambassador,  who  had  accidentally  killed  a  cat, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace  (Diod.  Sic.  L  83). 
On  another,  war  broke  out  between -the  Oxyrinchitc« 
and  the  Gynopolites,  because  the  latter  had  eaten  one 
of  the  fish  considered  sacred  by  the  former  (Plutarch, 
De  laid,  et  Oevr,  §  44).  The  fear  of  Moses  was  thus  not 
at  all  groundless. 

WiU  they  not  stone  ns  P— This  is  the  first  men. 
tion  of  **  stoninff  "  in  Scripture  or  elsewhere.  It  was 
not  a  l^fidised  Egyptian  punishment ;  but  probably  it 
was  everywhere  one  of  the  earliest,  as  it  would  be  one 
of  the  simplest,  modes  of  wreaking  popular  vengeance. 
uSSschylus  mentions  it  (Sept,  e.  2%.  183),  also  Herodo- 
tus (v.  38).  It  was  known  in  ancient  Persia  (Gtes. 
JPV.50). 

(87)  As  he  shall  command  ns.— Comp.  chap.  x. 
26—*-"  We  know  not  with  what  we  must  serve  the  Lord^ 
until  we  come  thither." 

(»)  And  Moses  said.  Behold  ...  I  will  in- 
treat the  Lord.— Moses  accepted  Pharaoh's  second 
promise,  and  took  no  special  exception  to  its  condition 
— "  only  ye  shall  not  go  very  far  away."  He  had  dis- 
tincUy  stated  his  own  demand,  which  was  for  **  a  three 
days'  journey  into  ilie  wilderness  "  (chaps,  v.  3,  viii.  27). 
It  was  for  Pharaoh  to  settle  with  himself  whether  he 
considered  that  distance  "very  far"  or  not.  As  he 
made  no  clear  objection  to  the  distance,  Moses  was 
bound  to  suppose  that  he  allowed  it. 

Iiet  not  Pharaoh  deal  deceitfttUy  any  more. 
^jk>d's  servants  must  rebuke  even  kii^  when  they 
opeidy  break  the  moral  law  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13,  xv.  16 — ^23; 
2  Sam.  xiL  7—12;  1  Kings  xxi.  20—22;  Matt  xiv.  4, 
Ac).  Pharaoh  had  promi^  unconditionally  to  let  the 
people  go  if  the  frogs  were  removed  (verse  8),  and  had 
uien  flMprantly  broken  his  word.  Moses  was  right  to 
rebuke  his  "  deceit." 

(SI)  There  remained  not  one. — ^The  sudden  and 
entire  removal  of  a  plague  like  this  at  the  word  of 
Moses  was  iJmost  as  gretA,  a  miracle  as  its  sudden 
coming  at  his  word,  ana  is  therefore,  when  it  happened, 
carefiQly  recorded.  (See  chap.  x.  19.)  It  seems  not  to 
have  happened  with  the  frogs  (verses  11 — 13)  or  with 
the  mosquitoes. 
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3^  Fifth  Plague. 


EXODUS,  IX. 


The  Sixth  Plague, 


not  one.  ^>  And  Pharaoh  hardened 
his  heart  at  this  time  ako,  neither  would 
he  let  the  people  go. 

CHAPTEE  IK.— (1)  Then  the  Lobd 
said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  xmto  Pharaoh, 
and  tell  him,  Thus  saith  the  Lobd  Grod 
of  the  Hebrews,  Leb  my  people  go,  that 
they  may  serve  me.  ^^  For  if  thou  re- 
fiise  to  let  them  go,  and  wilt  hold  them 
still,  <^^  behold,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  thy  cattle  which  ie  in  the  field, 
upon  the  horses,  upon  the  asses,  upon 
the  camels,  upon  the  oxen,  and  upon 
the  sheep :  there  shall  he  a  very  grievous 
murrain.  W  And  the  Lobd  shall  sever 
between  the  cattle  of  Israel  and  the 


cattle  of  Egypt:  and  there  shall  nothing 
die  of  all  that  ie  the  children's  of  IsraeL 
^^  And  the  Lobd  appointed  a  set  time, 
saying.  To  morrow  the  Lobd  shall  do 
this  thiog  in  the  land.  WAnd  the 
Lobd  did  that  thing  on  the  morrow,, 
and  all  the  cattle  of  Egypt  died :  but 
of  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel 
died  not  one.  ^  And  Pharaoh  sent,, 
and,  behold,  there  was  not  one  of  the^ 
catUe  of  the  Israelites  dead.  And  the 
heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened,  and  he- 
did  not  let  the  people  go. 

<^  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  Take  to  you  handfuls  of 
ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let  Moses 
sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in  the 


(98)  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart  at  this  time 
also. — Comp.  verse  15.  A^ain,  it  is  after  being  im- 
pressed, and  partially  relenting,  that  Pharaoh  hudens 
his  own  heart. 


The  Fifth  Plaque. 

(1—8)  The  nature  of  the  fifth  plagne  is  manifest,  and 
admits  of  no  dispute.  It  was  a  rinderpeti,  or  morrain 
upon  cattle ;  which,  however,  unlike  most  similar  dis- 
orders, attacked  the  greater  number  of  the  domesticated 
animals — ^horses,  asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sheep.  Thus 
it  was  "  very  grievous  "  (verse  3).  Horses  were  highly 
prized  by  the  Egyptians,  and  were  a  comparatively 
recent  importation,  naving  been  unknown  bisf ore  the 
time  of  the  seventeenth,  or ''  Shepherd  "  Dynasty.  They 
were  at  first  used  only  in  war;  then  by  rich  men,  in 
peace,  to  draw  their  chariots.  They  had  now,  however, 
it  would  seem,  come  to  be  employed  also  in  agriculture. 
(Note  the  words  "  in  the  field.")  Asses  were  the  ordi- 
nary beasts  of  burthen,  and  abounded  in  Egypt  anciently 


indeed  they  do  at  the  present  day.  The  Egm^tian 
monuments  mention  cases  where  a  single  lanaowner 
owned  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  bundled  of  them. 
Camels  are  not  represented  by  the  Bgyptum  sculptors, 
but  are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  (Chabas,  Mudea 
mtr  VAntiauUe  Hietorique,  pp.  400—413),  and  must  have 
been  employed  in  the  traoe  between  Egypt  and  the 
Sinaitio  peninsula.  Both  oxen  and  sheep  were  nume- 
rous, ana  constituted  a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  in- 
dividuals. The  plague  fell  upcm  such  animals  as  were 
**  in  the  field  "  at  the  time — i.e.,  in  the  open  air,  and  not 
confined  in  stables  or  sheds.  It  was  the  Egyptian 
practice  to  house  a  considerable  portion  of  their  cattle ; 
but  at  the  probable  season  of  this  plagne— December  or 
January— the  majority  would  be  in  the  pashires.  Thus 
the  Egmptian  losses  were  very  heavy,  and  the  king, 
no  doubt,  suffered  with  the  rest,  for  the  Egyptiui 
inonarchs  were  large  cattle-owners  (GFen.  zlvii.  6,  17). 
The  Pharaoh  was,  however,  less  impressed  hj  this 
plague  than  by  the  fourth,  and  made  no  sign  of 
submission. 

W  The  Lord  shall  sever.— Oomp.  chap.  viii.  22. 
Apparently  Israel  had  been  subjected  to  the  first, 
second,  and  third  plagues,  which  caused  annoyance 
only,  and  not  loss.    Their  exemption  beg^  with  the 


fourth  plague,  and  then  probably  continued  without 
intermission,  though  it  is  not  always  mentioned. 

(5)  The  Lord  appointed  a  set  time.— As  mur» 
rain  is  not  uncommon  inEg^ypt,  especially  in  the  Delta, 
and  tiie  coming  affliction  might  therefore  be  ascribed 
by  the  Egyptians  to  natural  causes,  Qod  took  care  to 
mark  its  miraculous  character  (1)  by  appointing  a  time ; 
(2)  by  exempting  the  cattle  of  Israel;  (3)  by  makings 
the  cQsease  fktal  to  oU  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  that 
were  left  *'  in  the  field." 

To  morrow.— The  delay  allowed  any  Egyptians 
who  believed  Moses  to  save  their  cattle  by  liousing- 
them. 

(7)  Pharaoh  sent.- The  Pharaoh  evidently  did  not 
believe  it  possible  that  there  should  be  such  a  wide- 
spread destruction  of  the  Egyptian  cattle  without  thfr 
Hebrew  cattle  suffering  at  all.  He  therefore  sent 
persons  to  inquire  and  report  on  the  facts.  These 
persons  found  the  announcement  of  Moses  fulfilled  to 
the  letter.  This  was  the  more  surprising,  as  Goshen 
consisted  mainly  of  the  low  fiat  tract  bordering  on  the 
Menaaleh  marshes. 

The  heart  of  Pharaoh  was  hardened.— Even 
the  exact  correspondence  of  the  result  with  the  an- 
nouncement did  not  soften  the  heart  of  the  king.  It 
remained  dtdl  and  unimpressed — literallv,  "heavy" 
{kdhed).  Loss  of  property  would  not  mucn  distress  an 
absolute  monarch,  who  could  easily  exact  the  value  of 
what  he  had  lost  from  his  subjects. 

Thb  Sixth  Plaottb. 

(8—10)  Here,  again,  there  is  littie  question  of  what  the 
plagne  was.  Doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  its  exaot 
character,  and  its  proper  medical  designation,  but  all 
Bgree,  and  cannot  but  agree,  that  it  was  a  visitation  of 
£e  bodies  of  men  with  a  severe  cutaneous  disorder, 
accompanied  bv  pustules  or  ulcers.  It  was  not  an- 
noonced  beforehand  to  the  Eg^tians,  nor  were  they 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  escaping  it.  Like  the  thira 
plM^e,  it  was  altogether  of  the  nature  of  a  judgment; 
ana  tiie  judgment  was  a  severe  one.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  was  acute  suffering  inflicted  on  the  persons  of 
men ;  now,  for  the  first  tune,  was  it  shown  how  Jehovah 
could  smite  witii  a  terrible  disease ;  and  if  with  a  dis- 
ease, why  not  with  death?  No  doubt  those  stricken 
suffered  unequally ;  but  with  some  the  affliction  may 
have  resemUed  the  final  affliction  of  Job,  when  he  waa 
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gight  of  Fharaoh.  <^)  And  it  shall  be- 
come small  dust  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  shall  be  a  boil  breaking  forth  with 
blarns  upon  man,  and  npon  beast, 
thronghout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
uo)  And  they  took  ashes  of  the  fnmace, 
and  stood  before  Pharaoh ;  and  Moses 
sprinkled  it  up  toward  heaven ;  and  it 
became  a  boil  breaking  forth  with  blains 
upon  man,  and  upon  beast.  (^)  And  the 
magicians  could  not  stand  before  Moses 
because  of  the  boils ;  for  the  boil  was 
upon  the  magicians,  and  upon  all  the 


a  clLi.SL 


Egyptians.  ^^  And  the  Lobd  hardened 
the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened 
not  xmto  them;  'as  the  Losn  had  spoken 
unto  Moses. 

(^>  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses,. 
Bise  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  stand 
before  Pharaoh,  and  say  unto  him.  Thus 
saith  the  Lobd  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
Let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serye 
ihe.  (^^^  For  I  will  at  this  tmie  send  all 
my  plagues  upon  thine  heart,  and  upoi) 
thy  servants,  and  upon  thy  people ;  tibat^ 
thou  mayest  know  that  tiiere  is  none 


smitien  with  "sore  boOs from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto  his 
ezown  "  (Job  ii.  7).  Its  severitr  is  marked  by  the  state- 
mentthat  "the  magicians  ooula  not  stand  before  Moses 
because  of  the  boils  "  (verse  11).  And  it  was  nniyersal, 
or  qnasi-oniyersal  (verse  11).  Moreover,  it  was  not 
oonnned  to  men ;  it  was  also  "  iqMn  the  beasts  " — i,e., 
uwm  such  of  the  domesticated  animals  as  had  escaped 
the  preceding  plagne.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  fatal ;  and  it  wrought  no  change  upon  the 
Fharaoh,  whose  heart  Qod  is  now,  for  the  fint  time, 
said  to  have  hardened  (verse  12),  as  He  had  declared  to 
Moses  (chaps,  iv,  21,  yii  3). 

(8)  Ashes  of  the  ftirnaoe.— Furnaces  in  Egypt 
were  either  for  the  melting  of  metal,  the  preparing  of 
Hme,  or  the  baking  of  brides.  It  was  probably  from  a 
furnace  of  this  Ian  kind  that  the  ashes  were  now  taken. 
Much  of  Goshen  had  been  converted  into  a  brick-field 
(chaps,  i.  14,  v.  7 — ^13) ;  and  though  most  of  the  bricks 
made  would  be  simply  dried  in  the  sun,  a  portion  would 
be  subjected  to  artificial  heat  in  brickJcUns.  When 
ashes  m)m  one  of  these  kilns  were  made  the  germs  of 
a  disease  that  was  a  sore  infliction,  their  own  wrong- 
doing became  to  the  Egyptians  a  whip  wherewith  Grad 
flcou^^  them. 

00)  Moses  sprinkled  it  up  toward  heaven.— 
Ft^senting  it,  as  it  were,  to  God,  in  evidence  of  His 
people's  wrongs. 

A  boil  breaking  fbrth  with  blains.— Heb.,  an 
it^mmation,  producing  pustules.  Diseases  of  this 
character  are  not  uncommon  in  Egypt  (comp.  Dent, 
zxviii.  27),  but  thevare  not  often  veir  severe;  nor 
do  thev  attack  indifferently  man  ana  beast.  The 
miraculous  character  of  the  plague  was  shown  (1)  by 
its  being  announced  beforehand;  (2)  by  its  severi^ 
(verse  11) ;  (3)  by  its  universality  (verse  11) ;  and  (4) 
by  its  extension  to  animals. 

(u)  The  magicians  could  not  stand  before 
Moses. — It  is  uncertain  whether  the  magicians  were 
present  actndentally,  or  had  come  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  ** withstanding  Moses"  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  The 
latter  ma^  be  suspected,  as  the  plagne  was  made  to  fall 
with  snecial  violence  upon  them. 

(U)  The  Iiord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh. 
^The  judicial  puniiive  hardening  of  Pharaoh's  heart 
by  €k>d  Himself  now  Vgan.  Aa  with  the  heaths  in 
liXet  times,  "because  they  did  not  like  to  retain  Grod 
in  thor  knowledire,  GkxL  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 
mind  "  (Bom.  i.  28),  so  now  with  Pharsoh :  because  he 
had  twice  hardened  himself— i.6.,  resisted  an  im- 
pression made  upon  him,  and  crushed  his  inclination  to 
vield  to  it  (chap.  viii.  15,  32),  €h>d  hardened  him. 
(See  the  comment  on  chap.  iv.  ^.) 


Thb  Sbvbkth  PLAGinB. 

(13-19)  The  plagues  fall  into  triads,  or  groups  of* 
three.  This  is  the  first  plague  of  the  third  group,  and 
presents  to  us  several  new  features.  (1)  It  is  ushered 
m  with  an  unusually  long  and  exceeding  awful  message 
(verses  13 — 19),  in  which  Pharaoh  is  warned  that  God 
is  now  about  to  "  send  aU  His  plagues  upon  his  heart*' 
and  that  he  has  been  raised  up  simply  tiiat  God  may 
show  forth  His  power  in  his  person.  (2)  It  is  the  first 
plague  that  attacks  human  fife ;  and  tlus  it  does  upon 
a  Impe  scale :  all  those  exposed  to  it  perish  (verse  19). 
(3)  It  is  more  destructive  than  anv  previous  plague  to- 
property.  It  not  only  slays  cattle,  like  the  murrain, 
but  destroys  plants  and  trees  (verse  25),  and  ruins  hfjf 
the  harvest  {yene  31).  (4)  It  is  accompanied  with 
terrible  demonstrations—"  mighty  thundermgs,"  huse- 
hailstones,  rain,  and  fire  that  "  mns  along  upon  tne 
ground  "  (verse  23).  (5)  It  is  made  to  test  the  degree  of' 
udth  to  which  the  Egyptians  have  attained,  by  means  of 
a  revelation  of  the  wav  whereby  it  may  be  escaped  (verse 
20).  Though  the  plagues  db  not  form  a  regularly 
ascending  series,  each  transcending  the  last,  yet  there 
is  a  certflon  prog^ression  observable.  The  earlier  ones 
cause  annoyance  rather  than  injury ;  those  which  follow 
cause  loss  of  property;  then  Grod's  hand  is  laid  on 
men's  persons,  so  as  to  hurt,  but  not  to  kill ;  lasily,  life 
itself  is  attacked.  The  seventh  plague  was  peculiarly 
astonishing  and  alarming  to  the  Egyptians,  because  hail 
and  thun£r,  even  rain,  were  rare  phenomena  in  their 
country;  and  a  thunderstorm  accompanied  by  such 
features  as  characterised  this  one  was  absolutely  un* 
known.  The  hailstones  must  have  been  of  an  enormous- 
size  and  weight  to  kill  men  and  catUe.  The  "  fire  in- 
folding itself  amid  the  hail"  must  indicate  a  very 
unusual  form  of  the  electric  fluid.  It  is  not  snrprisinfl^ 
Ihat  ^e  visitation  brought  down  the  pride  of  Phaiaon 
more  than  any  preceding  one,  and  made  him  for  the 
time  consent  unconditioiMilly  to  the  people's  departure> 
(verse  28). 

08)  Early  in  the  morning.— Comp.  duns.  vii.. 
15,  viii.  20. 

(U)  I  will  •  .  •  send  all  my  plagues  npon 
thine  heart.~The  naturally  obdurate  heartof  Pharaoh, 
which  he  had  further  indurated  by  his  own  voluntary 
action  (chap.  viii.  15,  32),  and  which  God  had  beffun  t» 
harden  penally  (verse  12),  was  now  to  be  softened  by  a 
repetition  of  blow  after  blow,  until  it  should  &ially 
succumb,  and  yield,  and  humble  itself  under  the  mighnr 
hand  of  Gk>d,  and  consent  to  the  departure  of  the  whole 
people,  witii  flocks,  and  herds,  and  "  little  onea." 
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like  me  in  all  the  earth.  (^^  For  now  I 
will  stretch  out  my  hand^  that  I  may 
«mite  thee  and  thy  people  with  pesti- 
lence ;  and  thou  shalt  be  cnt  off  from 
the  earth.  <")  And  in  very  deed  for 
'this  cause  have  I  ^raised  tiiee  up,  for 
to  shew  in  thee  my  power;  and  that 
my  name  may  be  declared  throughout 
all  the  earth.  <^^)  As  yet  exaltest  thou 
thyself  against  my  people,  that  thou 
wilt  not  let  them  go  ?  (^)  Behold,  to 
morrow  about  this  time  I  will  cause  it 
to  rain  a  very  grievous  hail,  such  as 
Jhath  not  been  in  Egypt  since  the  foun- 
dation thereof  even  until  now.  <^)  Send 
therefore  now,  and  gather  thy  cattle, 
und  all  that  thou  hast  in  the  field ;  far 
upon  everjr  man  and  beast  which  shall 
1>e  found  in  the  field,  and  shall  not  be 
brought  home,  the  hail  shall  come  down 
upon  them,  and  they  shall  die. 

(^)  He  that  feared  the  word  of  the 
LoBD  among  the  servants  of  Pharaoh 


a  Bom.  8. 17. 


I  Heb^  iiuuto  Vim 


%  Hdu  mC  no!  M« 
feMrtmto. 


made  his  servants  and  his  cattle  flee 
into  the  houses:  ^^>and  he  that  ^re- 
garded not  the  word  of  the  Lobd  left 
his  servants  and  his  cattle  in  the  field. 

(22)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  forth  thine  hand  toward  heaven, 
that  there  may  be  hail  in  all  the  land  of 
Egypt,  upon  man,  and  upon  beast,  and 
upon  every  herb  of  the  field,  throughout 
the  land  of  Egypt.  <23)And  Moses 
stretched  forth  lus  rod  toward  heaven : 
and  the  Lord  sent  thunder  and  hail,  and 
the  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground; 
and  the  Lobd  rained  hail  upon  tiie  land 
of  Eg^t.  (^)  So  there  was  hail,  and 
fire  mingled  with  the  hail,  very  grievous, 
such  as  there  was  none  like  it  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  since  it  became  a  nation. 
(2S)  And  the  hail  smote  throughout  aU  the 
land  of  Egypt  aU  that  waa  in  the  field, 
both  man  and  beast ;  and  the  hail  smote 
every  herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every 
tree  of  the  field,    (^e)  Only  in  the  land  of 


(15)  For  now  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand.— 
'The  words  admit  of  this  tnnslation,  bnt  &ie  context 
-will  not  allow  it.  Translate — And  yuho  I  might  home 
•etreiehed  out  mine  hand,  and  emitten  both  thee  and  ^y 
f>eople  with  peetUenee ;  and  then  thou  hadet  been  cut 
-off from  the  earth ;  but,  Ac 

(10)  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I 
Taised  thee  up. — Bather,  but  truly  on  this  account 
have  I  m>ade  thee  stand — %,e.,  kept  thee  aliye,  not  for 
thy  deserts,  not  even  in  pity,  bat  only  "  for  to  show  in 
4ihee  My  power."  Thou  nast  provoked  Me  so  that  lonst 
sinee  then  wonldst  have  been  '*  cat  off  from  the  earth/' 
only  that  My  glory  will  be  tiie  more  shown  forth  1^  thy 
continaanoe  in  life,  and  by  the  farther  plagaes  and 
ponishments  whereto  thou  wilt  be  sabjected. 

That  my  name  may  be  deolared.-'Oomp. 
•chaos.  xiT.  17,  xr.  14 — 16,  £e, 

(17)  Ab  yet  exaltest  thou  thyself  P—Heb.,  Doet 
4hou  still  exaU,  or  oppose,  thyse^ against  Mu people? 
«— i.0..  Art  thou  not  tired  of  the  contest  P  Dost  thou 
«tiU,  in  thy  folly,  contmue  it  P 

(18)  Such  as  hath  not  been  in  Egypt  sinoe 
the  foundation  thereof  .—Bain,  and  even  hail,  are 
not  anknown  at  the  present  day  in  Lower  Effypt, 
though  they  are,  comparatiyely  speaking,  rare  pheno- 
mena. Thonderstorms  are  especially  nncommon,  and 
when  they  occur  are  for  the  most  part  mild  and  harm- 
less. A  thandezstorm  which  killea  a  man  in  Thevenot's 
iime  {Voyages,  toI.  i.,  p.  344)  was  regarded  as  most 
extraordinary,  and  "spread  nniversal  consternation." 
There  is  hail  from  time  to  time  between  Noremher  and 
March;  but  it  Tery  seldom  does  any  considerable 
^damage. 

0^)  Qather  thy  cattle.— The  peculiar  circum- 
stances  of  Egjrpt,  where  the  whole  country  was  oTsr- 
flowed  by  the  Nile  during  some  months  of  each  year, 
•eaused  the  provision  of  snelter  for  catUe  to  be  abnor- 
mally  great.  Eyery  year,  at  the  time  of  the  inundation, 
4dl  tJie  cattle  had  to  be  ''gathered"  into  sheds  and 
4»ttle-yaxd8  in  the  immediate  yicinity  of  the  villages 


and  towns,  which  were  protected  from  the  inundation 
by  high  mounds.  Thus  it  would  haye  been  easy  to 
house  all  the  cattle  that  remained  to  the  Egyptians 
after  the  murrain,  if  the  warning  here  giyen  had  been 
attended  to  generally. 

(20,21)  He  that  feared  .  •  •— Sont^  impression, 
we  see,  had  been  made  by  the  preceding  plagues,  and 
the  warning  was  taken  to  some  extent ;  but  it  was  other- 
wise with  many.  So  in  Gospel  times,  **  Some  belieyed 
the  things  which  were  spoken,  and  some  belieyed  not" 
(Acts  zzyiii.  24).  The  result  was  death,  both  to  the 
cattle  and  their  keepers  (yerse  19).    (Gomp.  Josh.  x.  11.) 

(22)  Upon  every  herb  of  the  field.— The  damage 
that  hail  can  do  to  crops  is  well  known,  and  has  given 
rise  among  ourselyes  to  a  special  form  of  insurance. 
Such  a  etmm  as  that  here  described  would  necessarily 
haye  destroyed  all  yesetation  that  was  more  than  a  few 
inches  high,  and  must  haye  greatly  injured  shrubs  and 
fruit-trees.    (See  verses  25,  31.) 

(23)  The  fire  ran  along  upon  the  ground.-- 
Heb.,  fire  wcdked  earthwards.  KaUsch  and  Elnobel 
understand  by  this  mere  ordinary  lightning,  but  Aben- 
Ezra,  Ganon  Gook,  and  others  thiuk  t&t  the  phe- 
nomenon was  such  as  our  Yersion  well  expresses. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  electric  fluid  occasionally 
takes  a  form  which  has  something  of  permanency,  con* 
tinning  several  seconds,  or  eyen  minutes,  either  sta- 
tionary or  with  a  slow  motion.  Appearances  of  this 
kind  haye  been  called  "  fire-balls,"  and  indicate  an  ex- 
cessiye  electrical  disturbance,  inyolying  great  peril  to 
life  and  property.  If  the  expression  "fire  walked 
earthwards  "  does  not  imply  anything  of  this  kind,  yet 
the  peculiar  phrase  of  yerse  24  would  seem  to  do  so. 

(2l)  Fire  mingled  with  the  hail.— Heb.,  a  fire 
ifrfolding  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  hail.  (Gomp.  Eaek. 
L  4 ;  and  see  the  comment  on  yerse  23.) 

(25)  The  hail  •  •  .  brake  every  tree  of  the 
field. — ^What  is  meant  is,  not  that  the  hail  "  brake  the 
mightiest  trees  to  fragments  "  (Hilllington,  Plaques  of 
Egypt,  p.  135),  but  tw  it  broke  off  the  small  boughs 
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Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Israel 
were^  was  there  no  hail. 

(^>  And  Pharaoh  sent,  and  called  for 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  nnto  them, 
I  have  sinned  this  time:  the  Lobd  is 
righteous,  and  I  and  mj  people  cure 
wicked.  W  Intreat  the  Lobd  (for  it  is 
enough)  that  there  be  no  more  ^mighty 
thunderings  and  hail ;  and  I  will  let  you 
go,  and  je  shall  staj  no  longer.  <^>  And 
Moses  said  nnto  mm.  As  soon  as  I  am 
gone  out  of  the  citj,  I  will  spread  abroad 
my  hands  unto  the  Lobd  ;  and  the  thun- 
der shall  cease,  neither  shall  there  be  any 
more  hail ;  that  thou  mayest  know  how 
that  the  'earth  is  the  Lobd's.  <^)  But 
as  for  thee  and  thy  servants,  I  know 
that  ye  w^  not  yet  fear  the  Lobd  God. 

<^)And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was 


1  Heb., 
(Tod. 


totem  of 


aPi.SlL 


t  Heb.,  hiddtm^  or. 
dark: 


a  Heb^  by  tJk«ik«iid 

C/JfOKC 


b.tSbul. 


smitten :  for  the  barley  was  in  the  ear, 
and  the  flax  was  boiled.  <^)But  the 
wheat  and  the  rie  were  not  smitten :  for 
they  were  *not  grown  up. ' 

(38)  And  Moses  went  out  of  the  city 
firom  Pharaoh,  and  spread  abroad 'his 
hands  unto  the  Lobd  :  and  the  thunders 
and  hail  ceased,  and  the  rain  was  not 
poured  upon  the  earth.  <^^  And  when 
Pharaoh  saw  that  the  ram  and  the  hail 
and  the  thunders  were  ceased,  he  sinned 
yet  more,  and  hardened  his  heart,  he 
and  his  servants.  <^)  And  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh  was  hardened,  neither  would 
he  let  the  children  of  Israel  go ;  as  the 
Lobd  had  spoken  'by  Moses. 

CHAPTER  X.— W  And  the  Lobd  said 
unto  Moses,  Go  in  xmto  Pharaoh :  ^for 


and  twigs,  so  damaging  the  trees  and,  if  they  were 
fruit-trees,  destroying  the  prospect  of  frnit. 

(87)  Pharaoh  sent. — ^It  is  evident  that  the  Pharaoh 
was  more  impressed  by  this  plagoe  than  bv  any  pre- 
oecUng  one.  This  may  have  been  partly  because  it 
caused  destruction  of  human  life,  partly  on  account  of 
its  extraordinary  and  awful  character.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  tliat  the  storm  was  still  continuing,  and 
gfave  no  sign  of  coming  to  a  natural  end  (verses  29, 33). 

I  have  sinned  this  time— {.6.,  This  time  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  sinned  in  resisting  Jehovah ;  I  do  not 
any  more  maintain  that  I  have  acted  right. 

The  Lord  is*  righteous.— Heb.,  Jehovah  is  the 
Just  One — a  form  of  speech  implying  that  Jehovah,  and 
He  alone,  was  just. 

Wicked.— Heb.,  the  sinners.  "1  and  my  people" 
stand  in  contrast  with  Grod  and  His  people.  Previously 
Pharaoh  had  denounced  the  Israelites  as  idlers  and 
hypocrites  (chap.  v.  8,  17) ;  now  he  admits  that  it  is 
only  he  and  his  people  that  are  to  blame.  The  con- 
fession is  satisfactoiT,  except  in  so  far  as  it  divides 
between  Pharaoh  ana  the  Egyptians  the  blame  which 
was  almost  wholly  his. 

(»)  That  thou  mayest  know  how  that  the 
earth,  is  the  Lord's.— Oomp.  verse  15.  It  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  as  of  most  ancient 
nations,  that  each  count^  had  its  own  god  or  gods. 
Pharaoh  had  already  admitted  Jehovah's  power  (chap, 
viii.  8),  and  now  regarded  Him  as  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  (chap.  yiii.  28).  Grod  desired  to  have  it  gene- 
ndly  acknowledged  that  He  was  the  God  of  the  whole 
ear&. 

(81)  The  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten.- 
ilax  was  grown  lurgely  in  Egypt,  since  linen  g^aiments 
were  very  genendlv  worn  by  tne  people,  and  were  the 
necessary  attire  of  &e  priests  (Herod,  ii.  37).  Mummies 
also  were  swathed  in  linen  bandages  (Hnod.  ii.  86) ; 
and  soldiers  wore  linen  corselets  (Herod,  ii.  182,  iii.  47). 
Barley  was  g^wn  as  food  for  horses,  as  an  element  in 
the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  as  a  material  for  an  in- 
fBrior  kind  of  bread.  The  flax  is  "  boiled  "— 1.6.,  f oiins 
its  seed-vessel — towards  the  end  of  January  or  beginning 
of  February,  and  the  barley  comes  into  ear  about  the 
same  time.  These  facts  fix  the  date  of  this  plague,  and 
help  to  fix  the  dMes  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  ones. 


(82)  The  wheat  and  the  rie.—"  Hie,"  or  rye,  is 
a  wrong  translation.  It  is  a  grain  which  has  never 
been  grown  in  Egypt.  The  only  three  kinds  of  grain 
cultivated  were  wheat,  barley,  and  the  hoUyus  sorahwm^ 
or  doora.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  last  is  intended 
by  the  Hebrew  cusMmMh,  which  is  a  word  derived  front 
the  Egvptian.  The  wheat  is  a  full  month  later  than 
the  barleyin  Egvpt, and  does  not  come  into  ear  till 
March.  The  holctM  sorghwn  may  be  grown  at  any 
time,  except  during  the  mundation.  If  sown  with  tlie 
wheat,  it  would  ripen  about  the  same  period. 

They  were  not  grown  up.— Heb.,  they  were  late, 
or  dari.  The  ear  was  undeveloped,  and  lay  hid  in  the- 
low  tufts  that  grew  like  gn^ass. 

(38)  Moses  went  out  of  the  city  •  •  •  and 
spread  abroad  his  hands.— Moses  did  not  fear  the 
stonn.  Though  it  still  raged,  he  quitted  the  shelter  of 
the  dty,  and  went  out  into  the  midst  of  it,  and  spread 
out  hb  hands  to  God,  when  lo !  at  once  tiie  rain,  and 
haO,  and  thunder  ceased  at  his  bidding,  and  soon  "  there 
was  a  great  <»lm."  As  MUlinrton  observes — "  Moses 
knew  that  he  was  safe,  though  all  around  might  be 
destroyed ;  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  were  all  numbered, 
not  one  of  them  could  perish.  Standing  there  under 
the  tempestuous  canopy  of  heaven,  bareneaded,  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer,  he  spread  abroad  his  hands  unto  the 
Lord,  and  uie  thunder  and  hail  ceased,  and  the  rain 
was  not  poured  upon  the  earth"  {Plagnes  of  Egypt, 
p.  135). 

(8A)  Fharaoh  •  .  .  sinned  yet  more,  and 
hardened  his  heurt. — ^As  Pharaoh  had  never  been 
so  much  moved  previously,  so  it  now  required  a  greater 
effort  of  his  will  to  '*  harclBn  his  heart "  than  it  had  ever 
done  before ;  and  thus  he  now  "  sinned  yet  more  "  than- 
he  had  as  yet  sinned.  It  seems  strange  that  the  mercy 
of  God  flAiould  still  have  allowed  him  one  other  chance 
(chap.  X.  3—6). 

X. 

Thb  Eighth  PLAGTns. 

(X-*>)  The  eighth  plague,  like  the  third  and  fourth, 
was  one  where  msect  life  was  called  in  to  serve  (akjd'ff 
purposes,  and  chastise  the  presumption  of  His  enemies. 
The  nature  of  the  visitation  is  uncontested  and  incon* 
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1  have  hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart 
of  his  servants,  that  I  might  shew  these 
m J  signs  before  him :  ^^  and  that  thon 
msLjest  tell  in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and 
-of  thj  son's  son,  what  things  I  have 
wrought  in  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which 
I  haye  done  among  them ;  that  ye  may 
know  how  that  I  am  the  Lobd. 

(8)  And  Moses  and  Aaron  came  in  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  said  nnto  him,  Thns  saith 
the  Lobd  God  of  the  Hebrews,  How  long 
wilt  thon  refdse  to  humble  thyself  before 
me  P  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 


«  wii.ieL8.. 


1  Heb^  «y& 


serve  me.  ^^>  Else,  if  thou  refuse  to  let 
my  people  go,  behold,  to  morrow  will  I 
bring  the  'focusts  into  thy  coast:  <^>  and 
they  shall  cover  the  ^faoe  of  the  earth, 
that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth: 
and  they  shall  eat  the  residue  of  that 
which  is  escaped,  which  remaineth  unto 
you  from  the  hail,  and  shall  eat  every 
tree  which  groweth  for  you  out  of  the 
field :  (^)  and  they  shall  fill  thy  houses, 
and  the  houses  of  all  thy  servants,  and 
the  houses  of  all  the  Egyptians ;  which 
neither  thy  fathers,  nor    thy    fiithers' 


testable — it  was  a  terrible  invasion  of  locosts.  Locusts 
are  an  occasional,  though  not  a  freqnent,  sconrge  in 
Egypt.  They  are  not  bred  there,  and  necessarily  arrive 
from  some  foreign  country.  When  they  descend,  their 
ravu^es  are  as  severe  as  elsewhere.  "  In  the  present 
day,  says  Mr.  Stuart  Poole,  "  locusts  suddenly  appear 
in  the  cultiyated  hind,  coming  from  the  desert  m  a 
column  of  great  length.  They  fly  across  the  country, 
darkening  uie  air  with  their  compact  ranks,  which  are 
undisturbed  by  the  constant  attacks  of  kites,  crows,  and 
vultures,  and  ma^  a  strange  whizzmg  sound,  like 
that  of  fire,  or  many  custant  wheels.  Where  thev  alight 
they  devour  every  green  thing,  even  stripping  the  trees 
•of  their  leaves.  *Kewards  are  offered  for  their  destruc- 
tion ;  but  no  labour  can  seriously  reduce  their  numbers  " 
{Diet,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.,  p.  887).  0.  ITiebuhr 
witnessed  two  invasions — ^in  1761  ana  1762;  Denon 
witnessed  another  about  the  year  1800 ;  and  Tischen- 
dorf  saw  one  recentlv.  They  always  enter  Egypt  either 
from  the  south  or  nom  the  east,  and  neces«un]y  come 
with  a  wind,  since  they  cannot  possibly  fly  any  con- 
siderable distance  without  one.  It  is  probable  that  at 
•different  times  different  varieties  of  the  locust  visit  the 
country ;  but  all  varieties  are  almost  equally  destruc- 
tive. After  the  loss  of  their  cattle  by  murrain  and  hail, 
•and  the  ruin  of  the  flax  and  barley  crops  by  the  latter 
agency,  nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  desolation 
of  the  country  and  the  impoverishment  of  its  inhabit- 
•ants  but  the  ruin  of  the  wheat  and  doara  crops,  which 
the  locusts  speedily  effected. 


0)  I  have  hardened  •  .  .  the  heart  of 
BOrvants. — ^They,  too,  had  first  hardened  their  own 
hearts  (chap.  ix.  34),  and  so  deserved  a  penkl  hardening. 
A  certain  amount  of  responsibility  rested  on  them. 
Had  they  allowed  the  miracles  to  have  their  fuU  natural 
•effect  upon  their  minds,  they  would  have  been  con- 
vinced tnat  resistance  was  useless,  and  would  have  im- 
pressed their  views  upon  the  Pharaoh.  Even  in  the 
most  absolute  goyemments  public  opinion  has  weight, 
and  the  general  sentiment  oi  the  Court  almost  always 
carries  the  sovereign  wil^  it. 

That  I  might  shew  these  my  signs.— There  is 
nothing  dero^tory  to  the  Divine  Nature  in  a  p^ial 
hardening  bemg,  as  it  were,  utilised  to  increase  the 
glory  of  Grod,  and  affect  for  good  future  generations  of 
His  people.  The  accumulation  of  plague  upon  plague, 
whi<m  the  obduracv  of  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects  brought 
about,  was  of  vast  importance  in  presenting  to  Israel, 
and  even  to  the  surrounding  nations,  a  maniiestation  of 
the  tremendous  power  of  God,  calculated  to  impress 
them  as  nothing  else  would  have  done. 


(2)  That  thou  mayest  tell.— Those  who  experience 
Grod's  mercies  are  bound  to  hand  on  the  memory  of 
what  He  has  done  for  them  to  future  generations. 
Natural  gratitude  would  prompt  such  action.  But,  lest 
the  duty  should  be  neg^lected,  the  Israelites  had  it  at 
this  time  constantly  enjoined  upon  them  (chaps,  xii.  26, 
27,  xiii.  14, 15 ;  Deut.  xxrii.  7 ;  Josh.  iv.  6,  &c.). 

W  To  morrow  will  I  bring  the  locusts  into 
thy  coast. — Locusts,  as  already  obserred,  are  not 
indigenous  to  Egypt,  but  only  occasional  visitants. 
Consequently  they  alwajs  enter  the  country  from  some 
other,  as  Nulna,  Abyssinia,  Syria,  or  Arabia.  On  the 
quarter  from  which  the  present  plague  came,  see  the 
comment  on  verse  13. 

(5)  They  shall  cover  the  face  of  the  earth, 
that  one  cannot  be  able  to  see  the  earth.— 
This  is  the  case  almost  invariably  with  all  the  severer 
visitations  of  locusts.  "The  plain  was  covered  with 
them,"  says  Denon  (2Vai;e7«,  p.  286),  speaking  of  Egypt. 
'*  The  ground  is  covered  with  them  for  sevenl  leagues^" 
declines  Yolney  (Tra/eeli,  voL  L,  p.  285).  "  Over  an 
area  of  1,600  or  1,800  square  mile&"  oheervea  Barrow, 
"  the  whole  snrEace  might  literaUy  oe  sud  to  be  covered 
with  them."  The  Hebrew  name,  which  means  "  multi- 
tudinous," is  thus  verv  appropriate. 

They  shaU  eat  the  residue  of  that  which  is 
escaped . . .  every  tree.—Comp.  chap.  ix.  32.  The 
description  of  Joel  has  never  been  surpassed :  "  A  fire 
devoureth  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  flame  bum- 
eth :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  desolate  wilderness ;  yea,  and  nothing 
ahaU  eeeape  them**  (Joel  ii  3).  Comp.  Yolney  (Z.«.c.): 
**  When  their  swarms  appear,  everything  green  Tanishes 
instantaneously  from  the  fields,  as  if  a  curtain  were 
rolled  up;  the  trees  and  plants  stand  leafless,  and 
nothing  is  seen  but  naked  boughs  and  stalks."  Yery 
graphic  is  Joel  again  in  respect  of  this  last  feature : 
"  He  hath  laid  my  yine  waste,  and  barked  my  fig-tree : 
he  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  cast  it  away;  the 
branches  thereof  are  made  white "  (Joel  i.  7).  Nor  is 
it  only  shrubs,  but  even  trees,  that  suffer.  "  They  are 
particularly  injurious  to  the  palm-trees,"  says  Burck- 
haidt;  "these  they  strip  oi  eveiv  leal  and  green 
particle,  Uie  trees  remaining  like  s&eletons,  with  bare 
branches." 

(6)  They  shall  fill  thy  houses.—"  They  shall  run 
to  and  fro  in  the  city,"  savs  tiie  prophet  Joel ;  "  they 
shall  run  upon  the  wall,  toey  shall  cumb  un  upon  the 
houses ;  they  shall  enter  in  at  tiie  windows,  like  a  thief." 
Modem  travellers  bear  abundant  witness  to  the  same 
effect ;  as  Burckhardt :  "Thev  overwhelm  the  province 
of  Nedjd  sometimes  to  sacn  a  degree  that,  having 
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fathers  have  seen,  since  the  day  that 
they  were  upon  the  earth  unto  this  day. 
And  he  tamed  himself,  and  went  out 
^rom  Pharaoh. 

^  And  Pharaoh's  servants  said  unto 
Mm,  How  long  shall  this  man  be  a  snare 
unto  us  P  let  Uie  men  go,  that  thej  may 
4Eierye  the  Lobd  their  God :  knowest  thou 
not  yet  that  Egypt  is  destroyed  P  <^>And 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  brought  again 
xmto  Pharaoh :  and  he  said  unto  them, 
Go,  serve  the  Lobd  your  God :  hut  ^  who 
^re  they  that  shall  go  P  <^^  And  Moses 
.said,  We  will  go  with  our  young  and 
with  our  old,  with  our  sons  and  with  our 
daughters,  with  our  flocks  and  with  our 
berds  will  we  go ;  for  we  must  hold  a  feast 
unto  the  Lord.  Cio)And  he  said  unto 
them.  Let  the  Lobd  be  so  with  you,  as  I 


1  Heb«  leho  and 


will  let  you  go,  and  your  little  ones: 
look  to  it ;  for  evil  is  before  you,  <^^>Not 
so :  go  now,  ye  that  are  men,  and  serve 
the  Lord  ;  for  that  ye  did  desire.  And 
they  were  driven  out  from  Pharaoh's 
presence. 

<^)And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  land  of 
Egypt  for  the  locusts,  that  they  may 
come  up  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
eat  every  herb  of  the  land,  even  all  that 
the  hail  hath  lefb.  ^^^  And  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  rod  over  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Lobd  brought  an  east 
wind  upon  the  land  all  that  day,  and  all 
that  night ;  and  when  it  was  morning, 
the  east  wind  brought  the  locusts. 
U^)  And  the  locusts  went  up  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  rested  in  all  the 


destroyed  the  harvest,  they  penetrate  by  thousands  into 
the  private  dwellinffs,  and  aevonr  whatsoever  thev  can 
find,  even  the  leather  of  the  water  vessels"  {Notes, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  90).  And  Morier:  ''They  entered  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  houses,  were  found  in  everv 
•oomer,  stuck  to  our  clothes,  and  infected  our  food  ' 
(Second  Journey,  p.  100).  Kalisch  is  quite  correct 
when  he  says :  **  Sometimes  they  penetiate  into  the 
houses ;  they  fly  into  the  mouths  of  the  inmates ;  thev 
throw  themselves  on  the  food ;  they  gnaw  leather,  and 
«ven  wood"  (Commentary,  p.  123). 

Which  neither  thy  fiftthers,  nor  thy  fitthers* 
fathers  have  seen.— Only  one  notice  of  locusts  has 
been  found  in  the  native  records. 

He  turned  himself,  and  went  out.— It  seems 
to  be  meant  that  Moses  ^d  not  on  this  occasion  wait  to 
«ee  what  effect  his  menace  would  have  on  Pharaoh. 
He  "  knew  that  Pharaoh  would  not  yet  fear  the  Lord  " 
^chap.  ix.  90). 

(7)  Iiot  the  men  go.— Though  the  heart  of  Pharaoh 
remained  hard,  the  plagues  haa  a  certain  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  Egyptians.  First,  tiie  magicians  were 
npressed,  and  saidC  "  This  is  the  finger  of  God  "  (chap. 


im 


viii.  19).  Then  a  certain  number  of  the  people  "  feared 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  made  their  servants  and  their 
cattle  flee  into  the  houses "  (chap.  ix.  20).  Now  the 
very  officers  of  the  Court,  those  who  were  in  the  closest 
contact  with  the  Idnff ,  believed  that  the  words  of  Moses 
woxdd  come  true,  and  counselled  the  long  to  yield,  and 
^'let  the  men  go."  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
meant  "  the  men  only  "  (Sjaobel,  Cook) ;  but  this  is  pure 
•conjecture.  The  word  used,  which  is  not  that  of  verse 
11,  would  cover  women  and  children.  The  officers 
of  the  Court — rich  landowners  mostly — ^would  dread 
impending  ruin  if  the  wheat  and  doora  crops  were  de- 
stroved,  and  would  intend  to  counsel  entire  submission. 
(8j  Moses  and  Aaron  were  brought  again 
unto  Pharaoh.— Moses  and  Aaron  had  uttered  their 
threat,  and  had  straightwav  left  his  presence.  The 
courtiers  "  brought  them  agam  to  Pharaoh."  The  cour- 
tiers, no  doubt,  supposed  that  the  king  would  yield ;  and 
the  kinff  was  prepared  to  yield  to  a  certain  extent. 
But  he  Bad  conceived  of  a  compromise  in  his  own  mind, 
and  this  he  hoped  to  impose  upon  Moees ;  hence  his 
inaidioua  qnestioii — 


Who  are  they  that  shall  go  P— Pharaoh  had  not 
hitherto  raised  this  question.  He  had  known  well 
enough  that  the  demand  extended  to  aU  the  people 
(chap.  viiL  8) ;  but  now  he  pretends  that  there  had  been 
an  ambiguity,  and  requires  that  it  shall  be  cleared  upi 
Moses  gives  him  an  answer  (verse  9)  which  takes  away 
aU  further  pretence  of  doubt 

W  With  our  sons  and  with  our  daughters . .  • 
for  we  must  hold  a  feast.— It  was  customary  in 
Egypt  for  children  to  join  in  festivals  (Herod,  ii.  60). 

With  our  flocks  and  with  our  herds.^The 
family  of  Jacob  brought  numerous  flocks  and  herds  into 
Egy^t  ((jlen.  xlvii  1).  These  had,  no  doubt,  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  oppression,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  must  have  been  yexy  numerous.  The  require* 
ment  to  "  take  a  lamb  for  an  house  "  (chap,  xii  2)  on 
the  institution  of  the  Passover  involved  the  killing,  on 
a  single  day,  of  200,000  lambs.  Even  after  this  the 
flocks  and  herds  which  went  out  with  thcnn  (chap.  xiL 
88)  were  "  very  much  cattle." 

(10)  Little  ones.— Heb., /amiZieff.  These  would  in- 
clude the  diildren  and  the  dependents.  (See  comment 
on  chap.  i.  L) 

Evil  is  before  you. — ^Heb.,  evit  is  before  your 
faces — ue,,  you  contemplate  doing  me  a  mischief  by 
depriving  me  of  the  services  of  so  large  a  body  A 
labourers. 

(U)  Ye  that  are  men. — Heb.,  hagg^barim — i.e., 
the  full-grown  males. 

That  ye  did  desire.— There  was  no  ground  for 
this  reproach.  Moses  and  Aaron  had  always  demanded 
the  release  of  the  entire  nation  (*'  let  mv  people  go  ") ; 
and  nations  are  composed  of  women  and^  children  as 
much  and  as  essentiaUy  as  they  are  of  adult  males. 

(18)  An  east  wind.— The  LXX.  translate  by  wirow, 
"  a  south  wind,"  probably  because  locusts  most  com- 
monly enter  Egypt  from  tine  south,  being  bred  in  Nubia 
or  Abyssinia;  but  the  Hebrew  {ruakh  kddim)  is  un- 
doubtedly an  east  vrind ;  and  modem  travellers  tell  us 
that  this  is  a  quarter  from  which  locusts  arrive  in  Egypt 
occasionally  (l>enon.  Voyages  en  Egypte,  p.  286).  In 
such  cases  they  are  bred  m  Northern  Arabia. 

(U)  The  locusts  went  up  over  all  the  lAud 
of  Egypt. — It  is  not,  perhaps,  certain  that  this  is 
intended  literally,  since  universal  expressions  axe  eon- 
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coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  were 
they ;  before  them  there  were  no  such 
locusts  as  they,  neither  after  them  shall 
be  such,  ^)  For  they  covered  the  fiuje 
of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was 
darkened ;  and  they  did  eat  every  herb 
of  the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
which  the  hail  had  left :  and  there  re- 
mained not  any  green  thing  in  the  trees, 
or  in  the  herbs  of  the  fiela,  through  all 
the  land  of  Egypt. 

<^®^Then  Pharaoh  *  called  for  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  haste ;  and  he  said,  I  have 
sinned  against  the  Lobd  your  God,  and 
against  you.    <^^)  Now  therefore  forgive. 


1  Heb^ 
coO. 


to 


t  Heb^/dutenad. 


I  pray  thee,  my  sin  only  this  once,  and 
inh:«at  the  Lord  your  Gfod,  that  he  may 
take  away  from  me  this  death  only. 
0»)  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh,  and 
intreated  the  Lord.  ^^^  And  the  Lord 
turned  a  mighty  strong  west  wind, 
which  took  away  the  locusts,  and  'ciast 
them  into  the  Bed  sea ;  there  remained 
not  one  locust  in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt. 
(90)  But  the  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let  the 
children  of  Israel  go. 

(^)And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Stretch  out  thine  hand  toward  heaven, 
that  there  may  be  darkness  over  the 


tinnally  used  by  the  sacred  writers  where  something 
less  than  nniyersality  is  meant  Bat,  strengthened  as 
the  clanse  is  b^  the  succeeding  one,  we  must  sappose  a 
yery  ffeneial  Tisitation  to  be  spofcDn  of.  Now  £gypt 
extends,  from  north  to  sonth,  a  distance  of  above  500 
miles,  and  the  Delta  has  a  width  of  150  miles.  No 
column  of  locusts  haying  nearly  such  dimensions  is  re- 
corded in  lustory.  Perhaps  the  visitation  was  confined 
to  the  Delta  and  the  yidmty  of  Memphis.  Even  so,  it 
would  have  covered  an  area  of  7,000  square  miles,  or 
one  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Wales. 

(15)  They  covered  the  te^oe  of  the  whole  earth, 
so  that  the  land  was  darkenecL—See  the  com- 
ment on  verse  5,  and  compare  also  Clarke's  l}raveh  i/n 
Buasia,  p.  445 : — "  The  steppes  were  literally  covered 
with  the  bodies  of  these  insects.  .  .  .  The  whole  face 
of  nature  seemed  to  be  concealed  as  by  a  living  veiL" 

They  did  eat  every  herb  of  the  land.—"  When 
these  animals  arrive  in  swarms,"  says  Clarke, "  the  whole 
vegetable  produce  disappears.  Nothing  escapes  them, 
from  the  leaves  of  the  forest  to  the  herbs  of  the  pLun 
{Travels,  pp.  446,  447).  "It  is  sufficient,"  oEserves 
a  traveller  in  Spain,  "if  these  terrible  columns  stop  half 
an  hour  on  a  spot,  for  everything  growing  on  it— vines, 
olive-irees,  ana  com — to  be  entirSy  des&oyed.  After 
they  have  passed,  nothing  remains  but  the  large  branches 
ana  the  roots,  which,  bemg  underground,  have  escaped 
their  voradty." 

All  the  findt  of  the  trees.— Egypt  was  famous 
for  its  fmits,  which  consisted  of  figs,  grapes,  olives, 
mulberries,  pomegranates,  dates,  pears,  plums,  apples, 
peaches,  and^  the  produce  of  the  persea  and  the  nebk, 
or  sidr.  The  fruit  of  the  n^k  would  be  ripe  in  March, 
and  the  blossom-buds  of  the  other  fruit-trees  would  be 
formed,  or  even  opening.  On  the  damage  which  locusts 
do  to  fruit-trees,  see  the  comment  on  verse  5,  and  add 
the  following : — **  When  the  weeds  in  the  vineyards  do 
not  supplySiem with  sufficient  nutriment,  they  com- 
pletely stnp  the  bark  and  buds  oS  the  young  twigs,  so 
that  these  shoots  remain  throughout  the  summer  as 
white  as  chalk,  without  producing  fresh  foliage  "  (Pallas, 
Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  425). 

Which  the  nail  had  left.— See  chap.  iz.  25,  and 
oomp.  Ps.  cv.  32,  33 . — *'  He  gave  them  hail  for  rain, 
and  flu^miwg  fiie  in  their  land;  he  smote  their  vines 
also,  and  thdr  fig  trees,  and  brake  the  trees  of  their 
coasts." 

0»)  Pharaoh  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
haste.— Heb.,  hasted  to  caU  for  Moses  and  Aaron, 
The  expression  "hasted  to  cful"  is  new,  and  marks 


extreme  urgency.  The  visitation  of  the  locusts  was 
felt  as  far  more  severe  than  any  previous  one.  It 
entirely  destroyed  all  the  remaimng  harvest,  both  of 
grain  and  frmt,  and  must  have  produced  a  terrible 
umine,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Egyptian  institution  of 
granaries  (Qen.  xli.  85, 48,  &c.). 

I  have  sinned  •  .  .— Comp.  chap.  ix.  27.  This  con- 
fession is  an  improvement  upon  the  lormer  one :  (1)  as 
acknowledging  a  double  fault — "against  the  Lord  and 
against  you ;  and  (2)  as  free  from  any  attempt  to  put 
the  blame,  either  whoUy  or  in  part,  upon  others.  It 
was  probably  sincere  at  the  time ;  but  tne  feeling  from 
which  it  sprang  was  short-lived. 

(17)  This  death.— Comp.  verse  7.  The  entire  de- 
struction of  the  harvest  threatened  death  to  large 
numbers  of  the  poorer  class  of  persons. 

W  The  Lord  tamed  a  mighty  strong  west 
wind  •  •  • — ^As  locusts  come,  so  they  commonly  go, 
with  a  wind.  They  cannot  fly  far  without  one.  It 
often  happens  that  a  wind  blows  them  into  the  sea. 
Pallas  says,  speaking  of  Crimean  locusts  in  the  year 
1799: — "Great  nuim>ers  of  them  were  carried  [m>m 
the  Crimea]  by  northerly  winds  into  the  sea,  where  they 
perished,  and  were  afterwards  washed  on  shore  in 
hcMis"  {Travels,  vol.  ii.,  p.  424). 

The  Bed  set^.—'Heh.,  the  sea  of  weeds,  or  of  rushes. 
The  Bed  Sea  probably  acquired  this  name  among  the 
Hebrews  from  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  Moses 
its  north-western  recess  communicated  with  a  marshy 
tract,  extending  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  abouna> 
ing  in  aquatic  plants  of  a  luxuriant  growth.  (Comp. 
clutp.  iL  3,  where  the  same  term  designates  the  water- 
plants  of  the  Nile.) 

There  remained  not  one  looust  •  •  •— Niebuhr 
says  of  locusts  in  Arabia : — '*  Souvent  il  en  reste  beaucoup 
apr^s  le  depart  g6n6ral"  (Description  de  V Arabic, 
p.  153).  But,  on  uie  other  hand,  there  are  times  when 
the  whole  swarm  takes  its  departure  at  once.  "  A  wind 
from  the  south-west,"  says  Morier, "  which  had  brought 
them,  so  completely  drove  them  forwards  that  not  a 
vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen  two  hours  afterwards  " 
{Seccmd  Jowmey,ja,  98). 

(20)  The  Lord  hardened  Pharaoh's  heart.— 
Comp.  above,  chap.  ix.  12. 

Thb  Nikth  Plaoite. 

(81-S3)  The  ninth  plague,  like  the  third  and  sixth, 
was  sent  without  any  previous  warning.  It  consisted 
in  a  "  tMck  darkness,"  which  may  have  been  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  Khamsin,  or  "Wind  of  the 
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The  MntA  Plague. 


EXODUS,  X. 


Fhoffooh  Dismisses  Moses, 


land  of  Egypt,  ^even  darkness  which 
may  be  felt.  (^)And  Moses  stretched 
forth  his  hand  toward  heaven;  and 
there  was  a  thick  darkness  in  all  the 
land  of  Egypt  three  days :  t®^  they  saw 
not  one  another,  neither  rose  any  from 
his  place  for  three  days :  'but  all  the 
children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellings. 

(^)  And  Pharaoh  called  nnto  Moses, 
and  said,  Gk)  ye,  serve  the  Lobd  ;  only 
let  your  flocks  and  yonr  herds  be  stayed: 
let  your  little  ones  also  go  with  you. 
(^)  And  Moses  said,  Thou  must  give  ^us 
also  sacrifices  and  burnt  offerings,  that 


1  Heb.,  that  one 
may  /Ml  dt^k- 


aWisd.ia.L 


9  He1>H  Mo 


we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lobd  our  God. 
(^)  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us ; 
there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind ; 
for  thereof  must  we  take  to  serve  the 
Lobd  our  Grod ;  and  we  know  not  with 
what  we  must  serve  the  Lobd,  until  we 
come  thither. 

^^^  But  the  Lobd  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart,  and  he  would  not  let  them  go. 
(»)  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  Get 
thee  from  me,  take  heed  to  thyself,  see 
my  face  no  more ;  for  in  that  day  thou 
seest  my  face  thou  shalt  die.  ^^)  And 
Moses  said,  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I 
will  see  thy  fitce  again  no  more. 


Desert,"  which  frequently  blows  about  the  time  of  the 
veniAl  ecminox,  ana  brings  with  it  such  clouds  of  a  fine 
impalpable  sand  that  the  light  of  the  sun  is  obscured, 
and  an  effect  produced  which  some  travellers  have 
compared  to  "the  most  gioomj  night."  Or  it  may 
have  been  a  shutting  out  ox  the  sun's  rays  by  dense  fog 
and  cloud  of  a  more  ordinary  character ;  though  in  that 
case  there  must  have  been  something  in  the  visitation 
very  much  exceeding  any  known  instance  of  such  dark- 
ness.  *'  They  saw  not  one  another,"  we  are  told, ''  for 
three  days  "  (verse  23).  The  darkness  was  one  which 
"  might  be  felt"  (verse  21).  Such  a  preternatural  con- 
tinuance of  absolutely  impenetrable  *' blackness  of  dark- 
ness" would  cause  to  any  man  a  feeling  of  intense 
alarm  and  horror.  To  the  Egyptians  it  would  be 
peculiarly  painful  and  terrible.  Ka,  the  sun-god,  was 
among  the  principal  objects  of  their  worship,  especially 
in  the  Delta,  where  Heliopolis  and  Fithom  were  cities 
dedicated  to  him.  Darkness  was  a  creation  of  Set— the 
EtU  Princijple,  the  destroyer  of  Osiris — and  of  Apophis, 
the  Great  Serpent,  the  impeder  of  souls  in  the  lower 
world.  It  would  have  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  that 
Ba  was  dead,  that  Set  had  triumphed  over  ms  brother, 
that  Apophis  had  encircled  the  world  with  his  dark 
folds,  ana  plunged  it  in  eternal  night.  Hence  Pharaoh's 
early  call  for  Moses,  and  permission  that  the  people 
should  depart,  toUh  their  families  (verse  24) :  a  conces- 
sion  which,  however,  was  marred  by  the  proviso, "  Only 
let  your  flocks  and  herds  be  stayed." 

(21)  Darkness  whioh  may  be  felt.— Heb.,  one 
shaJl  grasp  darkness.  The  Authorised  Yersion  seems 
to  give  the  true  meanmg,  which  is  found  also  in  the 
LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  Tdb  idea  is  an  exaggeration  of 
that  instinctive  f eelmg  which  makes  us  speuc  of  "  thick 
darkness."  The  general  voice  of  manidnd  confirms 
the  use  of  the  phrase. 

(23)  They  saw  not  one  another.— Heb.,  nMn  did 
not  see  his  brother.  The  darkness  was  absolute,  equal 
to  that  of  the  darkest  night. 

Neither  rose  any  f^om  his  place.— Comp.  chap, 
zvi.  29.  No  one  quitted  his  house.  Mr.  Miliington 
imacnnes  that  thev  all  sat  "glued  to  their  seats" (P2(^ue8 
of  Egypt,  p.  159),  but  this  savours  of  over.literausm. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  they  had  no  artificial 
light,  or  that  they  ceased  to  move  from  chamber  to 
chamber.  What  the  writer  intends  to  note  is  that  all 
business  and  all  intercx>urse  with  neighbours  was  sus- 
pended. No  one  quitted  the  house  in  which  he  was 
when  the  darkness  began. 


All  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dwellincpsi. — The  visitation,  whatever  it  was,  did  not 
extend  to  the  land  of  Gk)sh6n.  (Comp.  chaps,  viii. 
22—24,  ix.  4—7,  26.) 

(24)  Let  your  little  ones  also  go  with  you.— 
BAther,  yoiMr  fannilies.  Pharaoh  yields  another  point, 
but  he  will  not  yield  alL  He  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  really  to  "  let  the  people  go."  He  must  still  keep 
some  hold  on  them,  and  the  caUle  will  serve  his  purpose 
equally  with  the  **  little  ones."  If  the  Israelites  depart 
without  their  cattle,  they  will  be  sure  to  return  for  them. 

(26)  Our  cattle  also  shall  go  with  us.— Once 
more  Moses  rejects  the  proffered  compromise — ^rejects 
it  absolutely  and  altogether.  The  cattle  shall  aU  go 
with  the  P^^le ;  "  not  an  hoof  shall  be  left  behind." 
And  why  P  Imst,  because  it  is  theirs  ("  our  cattle,"  *  *  owr 
flocks,"  "  our  herds  "),  and  not  Pharaoh's ;  secondly, 
because  it  is  Qod's — aU,  to  the  last  head,  if  He  requires 
it ;  and  He  has  not  said  as  yet  how  much  of  it  He  will 
require.  The  festival  to  be  held  in  the  wilderness  is 
altogether  a  new  thing ;  its  ritual  has  not  at  present 
been  laid  down.  The  people  wiU  only  be  tola  "with 
what  they  must  serve  the  Jjord  "  when  they  are  come 
to  the  jjlace  where  they  are  to  serve  Him :  i,e,,  to  Siniu 
(chap.  lii.  12). 

(28)  Qet  thee  tpom.  me.— This  address  is  rude, 
fierce,  uncourteous.  That  a  Pharaoh  of  the  nineteenth 
(or  eighteenth  P)  dynasty  should  have  so  spoken  implies 
extreme  and  very  uncommon  excitement.  Grenerally 
the  Pharaohs  of  this  polished  period  were  as  imper- 
turbable as  Chinese  mandarins.  We  must  suppose  that 
up  to  this  time  the  king  had  persuaded  himself  that  he 
would  be  able  to  bring  Moses  to  a  compromise,  but  that 
now  at  last  he  despaired  of  so  doing;  hence  his  anger 
and  rudeness. 

Thou  shalt  die.— Egyptian  kings  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  but  rarely  exercised  it  arbitrarily,  or 
without  trial.  Very  long  and  elaborate  judicial  pro- 
cesses have  been  found  among  the  Egyptian  remains. 
Still,  no  doubly  a  monarch  could  put  to  death  whomso- 
ever he  pleased ;  and  so  Egyptian  courtiers  were  wont 
to  acknowledge  that  they  had  lived  to  old  age  "  by  the 
favour  of  the  cng  "  (Brugseh,  History  of  Egypt,  voL  i., 
p.  92). 

(29)  ^e  division  between  chap.  x.  and  chap.  xi.  is 
unfortunate.  The  interview  between  Pharaoh  and 
Moses  was  not  yet  over.  It  is  continued  in  verses 
4--8  of  the  next  chapter,  and  only  terminates  when 
the  prophet  "  went  out  from  Pharaoh  in  a  great  anger." 
Verses  1—3  of  chap.  xi.  are  parenthetic. 
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The  Tenth  Plague 


EXODUS,  XI. 


is  Threatened. 


CHAPTER  XI.— W  And  the  Lobd 
said  unto  Moses,  Yet  mil  I  bring  one 
plague  more  upon  Fha«raoh,  and  upon 
^S7P^9  afterwards  he  mil  let  you  ^o 
hence:  when  he  shall  let  you  go,  he 
shall  surely  thrust  you  out  hence  alto- 
gether. (^>  Speak  now  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  and  let  every  man  borrow  of 
his  neighbour,  and  every  woman  of  her 
neighbour,  'jewels  of  SLLver,  and  jewels 
of  gold.  (^)  And  the  Lobd  gave  tiie 
people  favour  in  the  sight  of  iSie  Egyp- 


a  dL  S.  B  ft  11  Sk 
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tians.  Moreover  the  man  ^Moses  was 
y&cj  great  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the 
sight  of  Pharaoh's  servants,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  people. 

(^>And  Moses  said.  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  ^About  midnight  will  I  go  out 
into  tiie  midst  of  Egypt :  <^)  and  all  the 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  die, 
from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh  that 
sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  imto  the 
firstborn  of  the  maidservant  that  ie  be- 
hind the  mill ;   and  all  the  firstborn  of 


Aknoukcbmbnt  of  thb  Tbnth  Plaoxjb. 


0)  And  the  Lord  said.— Bather,  Now  the  Lord 
had  said.  The  passage  (verses  1—3)  is  parenthetic, 
and  refers  to  a  revelation  made  to  Moses  before  his 
present  interview  with  Pharaoh  began.  The  insertion 
is  needed  in  order  to  explain  the  confidence  of  Moses 
in  reffard  to  the  last  pla^e  (verse  5),  and  the  effect  it 
wonla  have  on  the  Egyptians  (verse  8). 

When  he  shall  let  you  go,  he  shall  snrely 
thrust  you  out  henoe  altogether.— The  woid 
rendered  "altogether"  belongs  to  the  first  clause. 
Translate,  when  he  ahaU  let  you  go  altogether,  he  shall 
a^sswredty  thrust  you  out  hence, 

(8)  IiOt  every  man  borrow.— See  the  comment  on 
chap.  iii.  22.  The  directions  to  "  ask  "  the  Egyptians 
for  presents  is  extended  here  from  the  women  alone  to 
both  women  and  men.  Egyptian  obdnracj  and  Israel, 
itish  loss  through  some  of  the  plagues  may  have  caused 
the  enlargement  of  the  original  mstmction. 

(S)  The  Lord  gave  the  people  fltyour— i.e., 
when  the  time  arrived.    (See  below,  chap.  xii.  86.) 

^  The  man  Mobob.— At  first  sight  there  seems  a 
difficulty  in  supposing  Moses  to  have  written  thus  of 
himself.  **  The  man  "  is  not  a  title  by  which  writers  of 
any  time  or  country  are  in  the  habit  of  Bj^eaJdng  of  them- 
selves ;  but  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  imagine  any  one 
but  Moses  giving  him  so  bald  and  poor  a  designation. 
To  other  writers  he  is  a  *'  prophet  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10 ; 
Luke  xxiv.  27;  Acts  iii  22,  vii.  37),  or  "  a  man  of  Qod  " 
{Deut.xxxiii.  1;  JoslLxiv.6;  Ps.xo.,^tle;  E2sra]ii.2), 
or  "  the  servant  of  the  Lord  "  ( Jo^.  i.  1 ;  Heb.  iiL  5) ; 
never  simply  "  the  man." 

Very  great. — It  has  been  said  that  this  en>ression 
does  not  comport  well  with  the  "  meekness  "  ox  Moses. 
But  it  is  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact,  and  of  one  neces- 
sary to  be  stated  for  the  proper  understanding  of  the 
narrative.  Moses,  in  the  course  of  his  long  contention 
as  an  equal  with  Pharaoh,  had  come  to  be  regarded,  not 
only  by  the  courtiers,  but  by  the  Egyptians  generally, 
as  a  great  personage — a  personage  aSmost  on  a  par  wiui 
the  fharaon,  whom  they  revered  as  a  god  upon  earth. 
The  position  to  which  he  had  thus  attamed  exerted  an 
important  influence  on  the  entire  Eg^tian  people  at 
this  time,  causing  them  to  be  weU-indmed  towards  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
help  them  and  obtain  their  good- will. 

w  And  Moses  said. — ^In  continuation  of  the 
speech  recorded  in  chap.  x.  29,  face  to  face  with  Pha. 
raoh,  Moses  makes  his  last  appeal — ^utters  his  last 
threats.  The  Pharaoh  has  bidden  him  "  see  his  face 
no  more"  (chap.  x.  28),  and  he  has  accepted  the  warning, 
and  declared  "  I  will  see  thy  face  again  no  more  " 


(chap.  z.  29).  It  is  the  last  interview — ^the  last  inter- 
change of  ffpeecL  Moses  had  to  deliver  himself  of  a 
message.  Hardened  as  his  heart  is,  Pharaoh  is  yet  to 
be  allowed  "  a  place  for  repentance."  God  announces 
to  him,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses,  the  coming  destruction 
of  the  firstborn— emphasizes  the  terrible  nature  of  the 
impending  calamity  by  the  announcement  that  through 
all  Egypt  there  would  be  "a  great  ciy" — contrasts 
with  their  deroair  the  absolute  immunity  of  the 
Israelites — and  finally  warns  the  Pharaoh  tbat  he  and 
his  people  will  shortly  urge  the  departure  which  they  now 
refuse  to  permit  If  Pharaoh  had  even  now  relented, 
it  was  not  too  late— the  great  blows  mis^ht  have  been 
escaped,  the  death  of  the  firstborn  and  the  destruction 
of  tne  armed  force  in  the  Bed  Sea.  But  he  had 
"  hardened  himself,"  and  then  "  been  hardened,"  until, 
practically,  the  time  for  relenting  was  gone  by.  He 
remained  obdurate,  and  "  would  not  let  the  children  of 
Israel  go  out  of  his  land  "  (verse  10). 

About  midnight.— The  particular  night  was  not 
specified;  and  the  torment  of  suspense  was  thus  added 
to  the  pain  of  an  unintermittent  fear.  But  the  dread- 
ful visitation  was  to  come  at  the  dreadest  hour  of  the 
tweu  ty-f  our — ^midnight.  Thus  much  was  placed  b^ond 
doubt. 

(5)  All  the  firstborn  .  .  .  shall  die.— The 
Heb.  word  translated  ^«t6om  is  applied  only  to  males ; 
and  thus  the  announcement  was  that  in  every  family 
the  eldest  son  should  be  cut  off.  In  Egypt,  as  in  most 
other  countries,  the  law  of  primogeniture  prevailed^- 
the  eldest  son  was  the  hope,  stay,  and  support^  of  the 
household,  his  father's  companion,  his  mother's  joy,  the 
object  of  his  brothers'  and  sisters'  reverence.  The 
firstborn  of  the  Pharaoh  bore  the  title  of  erpa  sulen 
sa,  or  ''hereditarv  crown  prince,"  and  succeeded  his 
father,  unless  he  died  or  was  formally  set  aside  during 
his  father's  lifetime.  Among  the  nobles,  estates  were 
inherited,  and  sometimes  titks  descended  to  the  first- 
bom.  No  greater  affliction  can  be  conceived,  short  of 
the  general  destruction  of  the  people,  than  the  sudden 
deatn  in  every  family  of  him  round  whom  the  highest 
interests  and  fondest  hopes  dusiered. 

The  maidservant  that  is  behind  the  mill 
marks  the  lowest  grade  in  the  social  scale,  as  the  king 
that  sits  upon  his  throne  marks  the  highest.  All  alike 
were  to  suffer.  In  every  family  there  was  to  be  one 
dead  (chap.  xiL  30). 

All  the  firstborn  of  beasts.— The  aggnvation 
of  the  calamitv  by  its  extension  to  beasts  is  very 
remarkable,  and  is  probably  to  be  connected  with  the 
E^vptian  animal-worship.  At  all  times  there  were 
in  Egypt  four  animals  regarded  as  actual  incarnations 
of  deity,  and  the  objects  of  profound  veneration.  Three 
of  these  were  bullsj^  while  one  was  a  white  cow.    It  is 
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EXODUS,  XII. 


in  a  Great  Anger. 


beasts.  ^^^  And  there  shall  be  a  great 
cry  thronghout  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
such  as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall 
be  like  it  any  more.  ^^  Bat  against  any 
of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog 
move  his  tongue,  against  man  or  beast : 
that  ye  may  know  how  that  the  Lobd 
doth  put  a  difference  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  Israel.  ^^^  And  all  these  thy 
aenrants  shall  come  down  unto  me,  and 
bow  down  themselves  unto  me,  saying, 
(}et  thee  out,  and  all  the  people  ^that 
follow  thee:  and  after  that  I  will  go 
out.  And  he  went  out  from  Pharaoh 
in  ^a  great  anger. 

<^)Aiid  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken  unto  you; 
that  my  wonders  may  be  multiplied  in 


I  Heb.,  that  U  at 
tkyfett. 


9    Heb^   heat 
tmuer. 


the  lana  of  EOTpt.  <^^)  And  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  au  these  wonders  before 
Pharaoh :  and  the  Lobd  hardened  Pha- 
raoh's heart,  so  that  he  would  not  let 
the  children  of  Israel  go  out  of  his 
land. 


BOr.fcfd. 


CHAPTER  Xn.— <i)  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  saying,  (^>  This  month  ehaU  be 
unto  YOU  the  beginning  of  months :  it 
ehaU  oe  the  first  mouth  of  the  year  to 
you. 

(3)  Speak  ye  unto  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  saying.  In  the  tentii  day  of 
this  month  they  shall  take  to  them 
every  man  a  ^lamb,  accordin£^  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  a  lamb  for  an 


not  unlikely  that  all  were  required  to  be  "  firgtboms ; " 
in  which  case  the  whole  of  Egypt  wonH  have  been 

SlmiKcd  into  a  religions  monming  on  account  of  their 
eaths,  in  addition  to  the  domestic  monming  that  must 
have  prevailed  in  each  honse.  The  deaths  of  other  sacred 
animals,  and  of  many  pet  animals  in  honses,  would  have 
increased  the  general  consternation. 

(6)  There  shall  be  a  great  cry.— The  shriU  cries 
uttered  by  mourners  in  the  East  are  well  known  to 
travellers.  Mr.  Stuart  Poole  heard  those  of  the  Egyp- 
tian women  at  Cairo,  in  the  great  cholera  of  1848,  at  a 
distance  of  two  miles  (Smitlrs  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  888).  Herodotus,  describing  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  Persian  soldiers  at  the  funeral  of  Masistius, 
says  that  **  all  Bceotia  resounded  with  their  clamour  " 
(ix.  24).  The  Egyptian  monuments  represent  mourners 
as  tearing  their  hair,  putting  dust  upon  their  heads, 
and  beating  their  breasts  (Wilkinson,  in  Bawlinson's 
Herodotus,  vol.  ii,  p.  138). 

(7)  Shall  not  a  dog  move  his  tongue.— Com- 
pare Josh.  X.  21.  The  expression  is  evidently  pro- 
verbial. 

(8)  All  these  thy  servants— ^.e.,  the  high  officers 
of  the  Court  who  were  standing  about  Pharaoh.  These 
grandees  would  come  to  Moses  when  the  blow  fell,  and 
prostrate  themselves  before  him  as  if  he  were  their 
Kin^,  and  beseech  him  to  take  his  departure  with  all  his 
nation.  The  details  are  given  more  fully  and  more 
graphically  in  this  place  than  in  the  subsequent  narra- 
nve  (chap.  xiL  81). 

In  a  great  anger. — ^Heb:,  in  heat  of  anger :  %.e., 
burning  with  indignation.  Moses  had  not  shown  this 
in  his  speech,  which  had  been  calm  and  dignified ;  but 
he  here  records  what  he  had  felt.  For  once  nis  acquired 
**  meekness  "  failed,  and  the  hot  natural  temper  of  his 
youth  blazed  u^.  £[is  life  had  been  threatened — ^he 
nad  been  ij^ominiously  dismissed — ^he  had  been  de- 
prived of  his  right  of  audience  for  the  future  (chap.  x. 
^).    Under  such  circumstances,  he  "did  well  to  be 


»» 


angrv 

^.  10)  And  the  Lord  said  .  .  .—The  series  of  the 
nine  wonders  wrought  by  Moses  and  Aaron  is  terminated 
by  this  short  summary,  of  which  the  main  points  are — 
u)  God  had  said  (chap.  iv.  21)  that  the  miracles  would 
zidl  to  move  Pharaon ;  (2)  He  had  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  this  failure  His  own  will  that  the  wonders 


should  be  multiplied  (chap.  vii.  3) ;  (3)  the  miracles  had 
now  been  wrought ;  (4)  Pharaoh  had  not  been  moved  by 
them;  (5)  God  had  hardened  his  heart,  as  a  judgment 
upon  him,  after  he  had  first  himself  hardened  it.  The 
result  had  been  a  series  of  manifestations  calculated 
to  impress  the  Israelites  with  a  sense  of  God's  pro- 
tecting care,  the  Efl^yptians  and  the  neighbouring 
nations  with  a  sense  (3  His  power  to  punish. 

xn. 

Institution  of  thb  Passoveb. 

(1)  In  the  land  of  Eg7pt.-~This  seoidon  (verses 
1 — ^28)  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  written  in- 
dependently of  the  previous  narrative— earlier,  probably, 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Law  rather  than  of  the  history.  It 
throws  t^eether  instructions  on  the  subject  of  the  Pass- 
over whicn  must  have  been  given  at  different  times 
(comp.  verses  3,  12,  17),  some  before  the  tentii  of 
Abib,  some  on  the  diay  preceding  the  departure  from 
Egypt,  some  on  the  day  following.  As  far  as  verse  20 
it  IS  wholly  legal,  and  would  suit  Leviticus  as  well  as 
Exodus.  Prom  verse  20  it  has  a  more  historical  charac- 
ter, since  it  relates  the  action  taken  by  Moses. 

(2)  The  beginning  of  months.— Hitherto  the 
Hebrews  had  commenced  the  year  with  Tisri,  at  or 
near  the  autumnal  equinox,  (^ee  chap,  xxiii.  16.)  In 
thus  doing,  they  followed  neither  the  Egyptian  nor  the 
Babylonian  custom.  The  Eg}|ptians  bemi  the  year  in 
June,  with  the  first  rise  of  the  STile;  the  JBabvlonians  in 
Nisannu,  at  the  vernal  equinox.  It  was  this  month 
which  was  now  made,  by  Gk>d's  command,  the  first 
month  of  the  Hebrew  year ;  but  as  yet  it  had  not  the 
name  Nisan:  it  was  called  Abib  (chap.  xiii.  4),  the 
month  of  "  greenness."  Henceforth  the  Hebrews  had 
two  years,  a  civil  and  a  sacred  one  (Joseph.,  Ant,  Jud,, 
i.  3,  §  3).  The  civil  year  began  with  Tisri,  in  the 
autumn,  at  the  dose  of  the  hiurvest ;  the  sacred  year 
began  with  Abib  (called  afterwards  Nisan),  six  months 
earlier.  It  followed  that  the  first  civil  was  the  seventh 
sacred  month,  and  vice  vered, 

(8)  In  the  tenth  day.— It  is  evident  that  this 
direction  must  have  been  ffiven  before  the  tenth  day 
had  arrived,  probably  some  days  before.  The  object  of 
the  direction  was  to  allow  ample  time  for  the  careful 
inspection  of  the  animal,  so  that  its  entire  freedom  from. 
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Passover  Sacrifice, 


house :  ^^)  and  if  the  Household  be  too 
little  for  the  Iamb,  let  him  and  his 
neighbour  next  onto  his  house  take  it 
according  to  the  number  of  the  souls ; 
every  man  according  to  his  eating  shall 
make  your  count  for  the  lamb.  ^*)  Your 
lamb  shall  be  without  blemish,  a  male 
^of  the  first  year:  ye  shall  take  it  out 
from  the  shiep,  or  from  the  ^ats: 
ifi)  and  ye  shall  keep  it  up  until  the 


1  Heb^ 
year. 


9or  (^  a 


1  Heb..  bOwemthM 
two  evmnbtgB. 


fourteenth  day  of  the  same  month :  and 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  congr^^tion 
of  Israel  shall  kill  it  ^in  the  evening. 
<^)  And  they  shall  take  of  the  blood,  and 
strike  it  on  the  two  side  posts  and  on 
the  upper  door  post  of  the  houses, 
wherein  they  shall  eat  it.  <^>  And  they 
shall  eat  the  flesh  in  that  night,  roast 
with  fire,  and  unleavened  bread;  and 
with  bitter    herbs   they    shaU    eat    it. 


all  blemish  might  be  ascertained.    The  animal  was  not 
to  be  killed  till  four  days  later  (yerse  6). 

A  lamb. — The  word  used  {seh)  is  a  vague  one, 
applied  equally  to  sheep  and  goats,  of  any  age  and  of 
either  sex.  Sex  and  age  were  fixed  sa&Bqnentlj 
(verse  5),  but  the  other  ambiguity  remained ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  practically  only  lambs  seem  to  have  been 
ever  offered.  The  requirement  indicates  a  social  condi- 
tion in  which  there  was  no  extreme  poverty.  All 
Israelites  are  supposed  either  to  possess  a  lamb  or  to  be 
able  to  purchase  one. 

According  to  the  house  of  their  fiEtthers.— 
Bather,  for  the  house  of  their  faihere :  t.e.,  for  their 
family. 

(4)  if  the  household  be  too  little  for  the  lamb. 
— There  would  be  cases  where  the  family  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  consume  an  entire  lamb  at  a  sitting. 
Where  this  was  so,  men  were  to  club  with  their  neigh- 
bours, either  two  small  families  joining  together,  or  a 
large  family  drafting  off  some  of  its  members  to  bring 
up  the  numbers  of  a  small  one.  According  to  Josephus 
{Bell.  Jud,,  vi.  9,  §  3),  ten  was  the  least  number  regarded 
as  sufficient,  wmle  twenty  was  not  considered  too 
many. 

Every  man  aooording  to  his  eating  shall 
make  your  count  for  the  lamb.— Bather,  shall 
ye  count.  In  determining  the  number  for  any  given 
Paschal  meal,  ye  shall  **  count  men  according  to  their 
eating,"  admitting  more  or  fewer,  as  they  are  likely  to 
consume  less  or  more. 

(^)  Without  blemish.— Natural  piety  teaches  that 
we  must  not  **  offer  the  blind,  the  lame,  or  the  sick  for 
sacrifice"  (Mai.  i.  8).  We  must  give  to  Grod  cd  our 
best.  The  Law  emphasized  this  t^ching,  and  here,  on 
the  first  occasion  when  a  sacrifice  was  formally  ap- 
pointed, required  it  to  be  absolutely  without  blemish 
of  any  kind.  Afterwards  the  requirement  was  made 
general  (Lev.  xxii.  19 — 25).  It  was  peculiarly  fitting 
that  the  Paschal  offering  should  be  without  defect  of 
any  kind,  as  especially  typifving  "  the  Lamb  of  Qod," 
who  is  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiied  " — a  "  lamb  without 
spot." 

A  male.— -Males  were  reckoned  superior  to  females, 
and  were  especially  appropriate  here,  since  the  victim 
represented  the  firstborn  male  in  each  house. 

Of  the  first  year — i,e.,  not  above  a  year  old.  As 
children  are  most  innocent  when  young,  so  even  animals 
were  thought  to  be. 

(6)  Ye  shall  keep  it  up.— Heb.,  ye  shall  have  it 
in  custody :  separate  it,  i,e,,  from  the  flock,  and  ke^  it 
in  or  near  your  house  for  four  davs.  During  this  time 
it  could  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  inspecteo.  (Comp. 
verse  3.) 

The  whole  assembly  of  the  congregation .  •  • 
shall  kill  it.— Every  head  of  a  family  belonging  to 
the  "  congregation"  was  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 


ments, to  have  the  victim  ready,  and  to  kill  it  on  the 
fourteenth  dav,  the  day  of  the  full  moon,  at  a  time 
described  as  that  "  between  the  two  evenings."  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  pnrase.  Ac- 
cording to  Onkelos  and  Aben  Ezra,  the  first  evening 
was  at  sunset,  the  second  about  an  hour  later,  when  the 
twilight  ended  and  the  stars  came  out.  With  this  view 
agrees  the  direction  in  Deut.  xvi.  6:-»"Thou  shalt 
sacrifice  the  passover  at  even,  al  the  going  down  of  the 
sun"  It  is  objected  that,  according  to  Josephus  (Bell. 
Jud.,  vi.  9,  §  3),  the  actual  time  of  the  sacrifice  was 
**  from  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  hour  " — %.e.,  from  three 
o'clock  to  five — and  that  there  would  not  have  been 
time  for  the  customary  ceremonies  during  the  short 
twilight  of  Palestine.  The  ceremonies  consisted  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  lambs  at  the  tabernacle  door,  and  the 
conv^ance  of  the  blood  in  basins  to  the  altar,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  sprinkled  upon  it.  For  this  operation 
a  period  of  several  hours'  duration  would  seem  to  have 
been  necessarv :  hence  the  time  came  gradually  to  be 
extended ;  ana  when  this  had  been  done,  a  new  interpre- 
tation  of  the  phrase  "  between  the  evenings  "  grew  up. 
The  first  evening  was  explained  to  begin  with  the 
decline  of  the  sun  from  the  zenith,  and  the  second  with 
the  sunset ;  but  this  can  scarcely  have  been  the  original 
idea. 

(7)  Strike  it.— With  a  bunch  of  hyssop.  (See 
verse  22.) 

The  two  side  posts  and  on  the  upper  door 
post. — The  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  the  destroying 
influence,  whatever  it  was,  would  enter  the  house  by 
the  door.  The  sight  of  the  bloody  stains  above  the 
door  and  on  either  side  would  prevent  its  entering. 
The  word  translated  "  upper  door  post "  appears  to  be 
derived  from  shdcaph,  **  to  look  out,"  ana  to  signif v 
properly  the  latticed  window  above  the  door,  through 
which  persons  reconnoitred  those  who  knocked  before 
admitting  them.  Such  windows  are  frequency  repre- 
sented in  the  early  Egyptian  moniimeni».  i  The  blood 
thus  rendered  conspicuous  would  show  that  atonement 
had  been  made  for  the  house,  i.e.,  for  its  inmates. 

(8)  Hoast  with  fire. — Boasting  is  the  simplest,  the 
easiest,  and  the  most  primitive  mode  of  cookmg  meat. 
It  was  also  the  only  mode  open  to  all  the  Hebrews, 
since  the  generality  would  not  possess  cauldrons  large 
enough  to  receive  an  entire  lamb.  Further,  the  require- 
ment put  a  difference  between  this  and  other  victims, 
which  were  generally  cut  up  and  boiled  (1  Sam.  ii. 
14, 15}. 

TJnleayened  bread  .  .  .  bitter  herbs.— As  par- 
taking of  the  lamb  typified  feeding  on  Christ,  so  the 
putting  away  of  leaven  and  eating  unleavened  bread 
signified  the  putting  awa^  of  all  defilement  and  corrup- 
tion ere  we  approach  Ohnst  to  feed  on  Him  (1  Cor.  v.  8). 
As  for  the  bitter  herbs,  they  probably  represented 
"  self -denial "  or  "repentance  '—fitting  concomitants 
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J^  Mode  of 


EXODUS,  XII. 


Eating  the  Passover. 


W  Eat  not  of  it  raw,  nor  sodden  at  all 
with  water,  but  roast  with  fire;  his 
head  with  his  legs,  and  with  the  pur- 
tenance  thereof.  C^^)  And  ye  shall  let 
nothing  of  it  remain  until  the  morning ; 
and  that  which  remaineth  of  it  until  the 
morning  ye  shall  bum  with  fire.  <^^)  And 
thus  shall  je  eat  it;  with  jour  loins 
girded,  jour  shoes  on  jour  feet,  and 
jour  staff  in  jour  hand ;  and  je  shall 
eat  it  in  haste :  it  is  the  Lobd's  pass- 
over. 

(12)  For  I  will  pass  through  the  land 
of  Egjpt  this  night,  and  wm  smite  all 
the  firstborn  in  the  La^nd  of  Egjpt,  both 
man  and  beast;  and  against  all    the 


1  Or.priNcef. 


8  Hebn  /or  a  de- 
fltncctioit. 


^  gods  of  Egjpt  I  will  execute  judgment: 
I  am  the  Lobd.  (^>  And  the  bloc^  shall 
be  to  jou  for  a  token  upon  the  houses 
where  je  are :  and  when  I  see  the  blood, 
I  vdll  pass  over  jou,  and  the  plague 
shall  not  be  upon  jou  *to  destroj  you, 
when  I  smite  the  land  of  Egjpt. 

(^*)  And  this  daj  shall  be  unto  jou  for 
a  memorial ;  and  je  shall  keep  it  a  feast 
to  the  Lobd  throughout  jour  genera- 
tions; je  shall  keep  it  a  feast  bj  an 
ordinance  for  ever.  (^*)  Seven  dajs  shall 
je  eat  unleavened  bread ;  even  tiie  fibrst 
daj  je  shall  put  awaj  leaven  out  of 

Jrour    houses:    for    whosoever    eateth 
eavened  bread  from  the  first  daj  until 


of  the  holj  feast,  where  the  Lamb  of  Qod  is  onr  food. 
At  an  J  rate,  the j  were  a  protest  against  that  animalism 
which  turns  a  sacred  banqnet  into  a  means  of  gratify- 
ing the  appetite  (1  Cor.  zi.  20—22). 

(9)  His  head  with  his  legs  .  .  .—The  Limb  was 
to  be  roasted  whole : ''  not  a  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken  " 
(verse  46).  Jnstin  Mar^  says  that  it  was  prepared 
for  roastmg  bj  means  oi  two  wooden  spits,  one  per- 
pendicular and  the  other  transverse,  whicn  extended  it 
on  a  sort  of  cross,  and  made  it  aptly  typify  the  Cruci- 
fied One. 

The  purtenanoe  thereof.— Heb.,t^  in«u2e.  The 
entrails  were  taken  out,  carefully  cleansed,  and  then 
replaced. 

(10)  Ye  shall  let  nothing  of  it  remain.— That 
there  might  be  neither  nrofanation  nor  superstitious 
use  of  w&t  was  left.  (Comp.  the  requirement  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  respect  to  the  Eucharistic 
elements.) 

That  whioh  remaineth— ^.e.,  the  bones  and  such 
particles  of  flesh  as  necessarily  adhered  to  them.  These 
were  to  be  at  once  totally  consumed  by  fire.  Thus  only 
could  they  be,  as  it  were,  annihilated,  and  so  secured 
from  profanation. 

(11)  Thus  shall  ye  eat  it.— The  injunctions  which 
follow  are  not  repeated  in  any  later  part  of  the  Law,  and 
were  not  ffeneraUy  reg^urded  as  binoing  at  any  Passover 
after  the  nrst.  They  all  had  reference  to  the  impend, 
ing  departure  of  tJie  Israelites,  who  were  to  eat  the 
Passover  prepared  as  for  a  journey.  The  long  robe 
{beged),  usuaUv  allowed  to  flow  looselv  around  the 
person,  was  to  oe  gathered  together,  and  fastened  about 
the  loins  with  a  g^irdle;  sandals,  not  commonly  worn 
inside  the  house,  were  to  be  put  on  the  feet,  and  a  walk- 
ing-stick was  to  be  held  in  one  hand.  The  meal  was  to 
be  eaten  **  in  haste,"  as  liable  to  be  interrupted  at  any 
moment  W  a  summons  to  quit  Effypt  and  set  out  for 
Canaan.^  bome  such  attitude  bents  Christians  at  all 
times,  since  they  know  not  when  the  summons  may 
come  to  them  requiring  them  to  quit  the  Egypt  of  this 
world  and  start  for  the  heaveidy  country. 

It  is  the  Lord's  passover.- The  word  "passover" 
ipeedkh)  is  here  used  for  the  first  time.  It  is  supposed 
by^  some  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  to  signifv 
primarily  "  a  spreading  out  of  winffs,  so  as  to  protect. 
&ut  the  meaning  "pass  over  "  is  stul  regiurded  by  many 
of  the  best  Hebraists  as  the  primary  and  most  proper 
sense,  and  the  word  itself  as  Semitic.  It  occurs  in  the 
^ographio  name  Tiphsach  (Thapsacus),  borne  by  the  j 


place  where  it  was  usual  to  cross,  or  "  pass  over,"  the 
Euphrates. 

(£2)  For  I  will  pass  through.— Bather,  go  through, 
since  the  word  used  b  entirely  unconnected  with 
pesdkh. 

Against  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  will  execute 
judgment.— The  translation  "  eods  "  is  far  preferable 
to  that  of  "  princes,"  given  in  the  nuu*ein.  The  deaili 
of  all  the  nrstbom  l^ts  would  have  been  felt  by  the 
Egyptians  as  a  heavy  judgment  upon  their  gods.  Some 
01  their  sacred  animals  were  regarded  as  actual  incar- 
nations of  deity;  and  if  any  of  these  perished,  as  is 
likely,  the  threat  would  have  been  executed  to  the 
letter.  But  even  apart  from  this,  as  cows,  sheep,  goats, 
cats,  dogs,  jackals,  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  apes,  ibises, 
frogs,  &c.,  were  sacred,  either  throughout  Egypt  or  in 
parts  of  it,  a  general  destruction  of  aU  firstborn  animals 
would  have  been  felt  as  a  blow  dealt  to  the  gods  almost 
equally. 

1  am  the  Lord. — Heb.,  J,  Jehovah,  The  construe- 
tion  is,  "  I,  Jehovah,  will  execute  judgment." 

(13)  The  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  token.— 
Bather,  the  blood  shall  be  for  a  token  for  you :  i,e,,  it 
shall  be  a  token  to  Me  on  your  behalf.  (See  the  com- 
ment on  verse  7,  and  compare  verse  23.) 

(1^)  Ye  shall  keep  it  a  feast  ...  by  an  ordi- 
nance for  eyer. — ^The  Passover  is  continued  in  the 
Eucharist  (1  Cor.  v.  7,  8) ;  and  the  Easter  celebration, 
which  the  Church  makes  binding  on  all  her  members, 
exactly  corresponds  in  time  to  lae  Paschal  ceremony, 
and  takes  its  place.  In  this  way  the  Passover  may  be 
regarded  as  still  continuing  under  Christianity,  and  as 
intended  to  continue,  **  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." 

(15)  Seven  days. — ^The  division  of  time  into  periods 
of  seven  days  each  was  unknown  to  the  more  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  is  thought  to  have  existed  in  Babvlonia 
as  early  as  B.C.  2000.  That  it  was  recognised  m  the 
family  of  Abraham  appears  from  Gen.  xxix.  27.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  Qod  established  the  division  by  an  express 
command  to  our  first  parents  in  Paradise  that  they 
should  keep  the  seventh  day  holy  (see  Gkn.  ii.  3) ;  but 
this  is  greatly  questioned  bv  others,  who  reeard  Gren. 
ii.  3  as  anticipatory,  and  tnink  the  Sabbatn  was  not 
instituted  until  the  giving  of  the  manna  (Exod.  xvi.  23). 
However  this  may  liave  been,  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
the  Israelites  had  not  observed  the  seventh  day  in  Egynt. 
where,  indeed,  they  were  held  to  labour  continuauy. 
and  that  the  Sabbath  as  an  actual  observance  dates  from 
the  Exodus.    The  injunction  here  given,  if  it  belongs  to 
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the  seventh  day,  that  soul  shall  be  cut 
off  from  Israel.  (^^>  And  in  the  first  day 
there  shaXl  he  an  holy  convocation,  and  in 
the  seventh  day  there  shall  be  an  holy 
conTocation  to  you;  no  maimer  of 
work  shall  be  done  in  them,  save  that 
which  every  ^  man  must  eat,  that  only 
may  be  done  of  you.  <^^^  And  ye 
shsdl  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread;  for  in  this  selfsame  day  have 
I  brought  your  armies  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt :  therefore  shall  ye 
observe  this  day  in  your  generations  by 
an  ordinance  for  ever,  (^)  «In  the  first 
monthy  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened 
bread,  until  the  one  and  twentieth  day 
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of  the  month  at  even,  (")  Seven  days 
shall  there  be  no  leaven  found  in  your 
houses:  for  whosoever  eateth  that  which 
is  leavened,  even  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  congregation  of  Israel^ 
whether  he  be  a  stnuiger,  or  bom  in  the 
land.  (^)  Ye  shall  eat  nothing  leavened; 
in  all  your  habitations  shall  ye  eat  un- 
leavened bread. 

(20  Then  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders 
of  Israel,  and  said  unto  them.  Draw  out 
and  take  you  a  ^lamb  accordmg  to  your 
families,  and  kill  the  passover.  (^)*And 
ye  shall  take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip 
it  in  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason,  and 
strike  the  lintel  and  the  two  side  posts 
with  the  blood  that  is  in  the  bason ;  and 


the  time  of  the  tenth  plague,  would  be  the  firat  pre- 
liminaiy  note  fA  warning  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath, 
raising  an  expectation  of  it,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
it,  leading  up  to  the  subsequent  revelations  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  and  at  Sinai. 

Ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your 
houaes. — There  was  to  be  no  compromise,  nothin£[ 
resembling  half  measures.  Leayen,  taken  as  typical  (3 
corruption,  was  to  be  wholly  put  away,  not  allowed  by 
any  householder  to  lurk  anywhere  witnin  his  house— a 
solemn  warning  that  we  are  to  make  no  compromise 
with  sin. 

That  soul  shall  be  out  off  from.  Jsrael.-— See 
the  Note  on  Gton.  zvii.  14. 

OA)  In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an  holy 
oonvocation. — ^The  Passover  was  to  be  kept  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  Abib,  at  even.  The  seven  following 
days  were  to  be  ''  days  of  unleavened  bread."  On  the 
first  of  these,  the  fifteenth  of  Abib  (Lev.  zziiL  6),  Uiere 
was  to  be  a  "  holy  convocation,"  i.«.,  a  general  gather- 
ing ;>f  the  people  to  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  for 
sacrifice  worship,  and  perhaps  instruction.  (Gomp. 
Neh.  viii.  1.)  The  term  "convocation"  implies  that 
the  people  were  summoned  to  attend ;  and  tne  actual 
summons  appears  to  have  been  made  by  the  blowing  of 
the  silver  trumpets  (Num.  z.  2).  On  tiie  seventh  day, 
the  twenty-first  of  Abib,  was  to  be  another  similar 
meeting.  "  No  manner  of  work  "  was  to  be  done  on 
either  of  these  two  days;  or  rather,  as  explained  in 
Lev.  xziii.  7,  8,  "  no  servile  work." 

a7)  In  this  selfisame  day  have  I  brought  your 
armies  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— On  the  appli- 
cation of  the  word  "  armies  "  to  the  people  of  Israel, 
see  above  (chap.  vi.  26).  The  expression  "have  I 
brought"  indicates  either  that  these  directions  were 
not  given  until  after  the  Exodus,  or  at  any  rate  that 
they  were  not  reduced  to  ?rriting  until  then. 

(^)  In  the  first  month.— The  Hebrew  omits 
"  month  "  by  a  not  imusual  ellipse.    (Gomp.  Ezek.  i.  1.) 

At  even. — ^The  evening  intended  is  not  that  with 
which  the  fourteenth  day  &gan,  but  that  with  which  it 
closed,  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  day.    (See  Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6.) 

W  A  stranger— t.e.,  a  foreigner  in  blood,  who  has 
been  adopted  into  the  nation,  received  circumcision,  and 
become  a  full  proselyte.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
many  of  the  "six   himdred  thousand"  reckoned  to 


"Israel"  (verse  87)  were  of  this  class — ^persons  who 
had  joined  themselves  to  the  nation  duriiur  the  soioum 
in  E^fypt,  or  even  earlier.  (See  Note  on  Gen.  xvii.  13.) 
When  the  "  exclusiveness  "  of  the  Hebrews  is  made  & 
charge  against  them,  justice  requires  us  to  remember 
that  from  the  first  it  was  open  to  those  who  were  not 
of  Hebrew  blood  to  share  in  the  Hebrew  privileges  by 
accepting  the  covenant  of  circumcision,  and  ioining 
themselves  to  the  nation.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
Kenites,  and  even  the  Oibeonites,  became  reckoned  to 
IsraeL 

Bom  in  the  land.— Heb.,  wxtives  of  the  land  .*  i.e., 
of  Canaan.  Canaan  was  regarded  as  belonging  to 
Abraham  and  his  descendants  from  the  time  of  the  first 

gromise  (Gen.  xii.  7).    Thenceforth  it  was  their  true 
ome :  they  were  its  expatriated  inhabitants. 

The  First  P^ssovbr  kept. 

(21)  Moses  called  for  all  the  elders.— He  had 
been  directed  to  "speak  unto  all  the  congreje^tion '* 
(verse  3),  but  understood  the  direction  as  allowmg  him 
to  do  so  mediately t  through  the  elders. 

Draw  out. — Some  understand  this  intransitively — 
"  Withdraw,  and  take,"  i.e.,  so,  and  take;  others  transi- 
tively— "  Withdraw  a  lamb  from  the  flock." 

According  to  your  families— i.e.,  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  your  families,  but  not  necessarily  one 
for  each.    (See  verse  4.) 

(22)  A  bunch  of  hyssop.— The  "  hyssop  "  (e«o6) 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  probably  the  caper  plant,  called 
now  asaf  or  asuf  by  the  Arabs,  which  g^ws  plentifully^ 
in  the  Simdtic  region  (Stanley :  Sinai  and  Palestine, 
p.  21),  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  here  spoken 
of.  It  was  regarded  as  having  purifying  properties 
(Lev.  xiv.  4,  49--52 ;  Num.  xix.  6 ;  Fs.  li.  7),  and  wa» 
therefore  suitable  for  sprinkling  the  blood  of  expiation. 

In  the  bason.— The  word  translated  "bason"  ha» 
another  meaning  also,  viz., "  threshold ; "  and  this  mean- 
ing was  preferred  in  the  present  place  both  by  the 
TiXTC  ana  by  Jerome.  Whichever  translation  we  aaopt> 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  occurrence  of  the  article,  since 
neither  the  threshold  nor  any  bason  had  been  mentioned 
previously.  Perhaps  Moses  assumed  that  whenever  a 
victim  was  offered,  the  blood  had  to  be  caught  in  a 
bason,  and  therefore  spoke  of  "  the  bason  "  as  somethinff- 
familiar  to  his  hearers  in  this  connection.  If  the  lama 
had  been  sacrificed  on  the  threshold,  it  would  scarcely 
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none  of  yon  sliall  go  ont  at  the  door  of 
his  honsenntil  the  morning.  <^)  For  the 
Lord  will  pass  through  to  smite  the 
Egyptians;  and  when  he  seeth  the  blood 
npon  the  lintel,  and  on  the  two  side 
posts,  the  Lord  will  pass  over  the  door, 
and  will  not  suffer  the  destroyer  to  come 
in  unto  your  houses  to  smite  you.  (^)  And 
ye  shall  observe  this  thing  for  an  ordi- 
nance to  thee  and  to  thy  sons  for  ever. 
^*^)And  it  shall  come  to  jmss,  when  ye  be 
come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord  will 
give  you,  according  as  he  hath  promised, 
that  ye  shall  keep  this  service.  (^)' And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  your  children 
shall  say  unto  you.  What  mean  ye  by 
this  service  9  (^)  That  ye  shall  say,  It  %8 
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the  sacrifice  of  the  Lord's  passover,  who 
passed  over  the  houses  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  E^pt,  when  he  smote  the 
Egyptians,  and  delivered  our  houses. 
And  the  people  bowed  the  head  and 
worshipped. 

(»)Ajid  the  children  of  Israel  went 
away,  and  did  as  the  Lord  had  com- 
manded Moses  and  Aaron,  so  did  they. 

(V)  *  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  mid- 
night the  Lord  smote  all  the  firstborn 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  ^from  the  firstborn 
of  Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne  unto 
the  firstborn  of  the  captive  that  w<u  in 
the  ^dun^eon;  and  all  the  firstborn  of 
cattle.  ^^)  And  Pharaoh  rose  up  in  the 
night,  he,  and  all  his  servants,  and  all 


have  been  necessary  to  pnt  the  Uood  on  the  lintel  and 
dooipoflts  also. 

IVone  of  you  shall  go  out.— Moses  seems  to  have 
given  this  command  bjr  his  own  authoritr,  withoat  any 
positive  Divine  direction.  He  understood  that  tlie 
atoning  blood  was  the  sole  protection  from  the  destroy- 
ing angel,  and  that  ontside  the  portal  sprinkled  with  it 
was  no  safety. 

(83)  The  ddstroyer.— The  "  phigne  "  of  verse  13  is 
here  called  "  the  destroyer  "  (rh¥  iK^Bpt^rra,  LXX.),  as 
again  in  Heb.  xii.  28.  JehoTah  seems  to  have  employed 
an  angel,  or  *'  angels  "  (Ps.  Izziz.  48)  as  His  agents  to 
effect  the  actual  slaying  of  the  firstborn.  (Gomp. 
2  Sam.  zziv.  16 ;  1  dhron.  zzL  15 ;  2  Kiiiffs  zix.  35.) 
There  is  no  straggle  or  opposition  (as  Bisnop  Lowth 
and  Bedalob  thiuc)  between  Jehovah  and  "the  de- 
stroyer," who  is  simply  His  mimster  (Heb.  L  14),  bidden 
to  enter  some  houses  and  to  ''  pass  over  "  others. 

(M)  This  thing.—Not  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood, 
which  was  never  repeated  after  the  first  occasion,  but 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Jamb,  commanded  in  verse  21. 

(>7)  It  is  the  saonfloe  of  the  Lord's  passover. 
~-Heb.,  This  is  a  passover^scLcrifiee  to  Jehovah,  The 
emphatic  word  is  "Passover ; "  and  it  was  the  meaning 
of  this  term  which  was  especially  to  be  erplained.  The 
explanation  would  involve  an  historical  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  institution,  such  as  would  be  apt 
to  call  forth  feelings  of  gratitude  and  devotion. 

The  Tenth  Plaoub. 

(99, 80)  The  nature  of  the  tenth  plague  is  indubitable, 
but  as  to  the  exact  agency  which  was  employed  there 
may  be  different  views.  In  every  family  in  which  the 
firstborn  child  had  been  a  male,  that  child  was  stricken 
with  death.  Pharaoh's  firstborn  son — ^the  erpaeuten 
ea — the  heir  to  his  throne,  was  taken ;  and  so  in  all 
other  families.  NoUes,  priests,  tradesmen,  artisans, 
peasants,  fishermen — all  aiike  suffered.  In  the  hyper- 
Dolic  language  of  the  narrator,  **  there  was  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead."  And  the  deaths  took 
place  "  at  midnight,"  in  the  weirdest  hour,  at  the  most 
silent  time,  in  tne  deepest  darkness.  So  it  had  be«i 
prophesied  (chap.  xi.  4) ;  but  the  particular  night  had 
not  oeen  announced.  As  several  days  had  elapsed  since 
the  announcemmt,  the  Effvptians  may  have  been  wrapt 
in  fancied  security.  Sudaenly  the  calamity  fell  upon 
them«.  and  "  there  was  a  great  cry."    DetMi  did  not 


come,  as  upon  the  host  of  Sennacherib,  noiselessly,  un« 
peroeivedly,  but "  with  observation."  Those  who  were 
seized  woke  up  and  aroused  their  relatives.  There  was 
a  cry  for  help,  a  general  alarm,  a  short,  sharp  struggle 
—and  then  a  deatn. 

The  visitation  is  ordinarilv  ascribed  to  Qod  TTinia^lf 
(chaps,  iv.  23,  xi.  4,  xii.  12,  27,  29,  xiii.  15,  &c.),  but  in 
verse  23  to  "  the  destroyer."  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  this  expression  points  to  angelic  agency.  That 
agency,  however,  does  not  exclude  a  further  natural 
one.  As  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  the  seventy  thousand  whom 
the  destroying  angel  kiUed  (verse  16)  are  said  to  have 
been  slain  by  a  pestilence  (verse  15),  so  it  may  have 
been  here.  Pestdence  often  rages  in  Egypt  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  and  carries  off  thousazias  in  a  very 
short  space.  As  with  so  many  of  the  other  plagues, 
Grod  may  here  too  have  employed  a  natural  agency. 
None  the  less  would  the  plague  have  been  miraculous 
— (1)  in  its  intensi^ ;  (2)  in  its  coming  at  the  time  pro- 
phesied, viz.,  midnight ;  (3)  in  its  selection  of  victims, 
viz.,  the  firstborn  males  only,  and  all  of  them ;  (4)  in 
its  avoidance  of  the  Israelites ;  and  (5)  in  its  extension, 
as  prophesied,  to  the  firstborn  of  animals. 

(»)  All  the  ftratbom.— The  Hebrew  word  used 
apples  only  to  males. 

The  firstborn  of  Pharaoh.— The  law  of  prime- 
geniture  prevailed  in  Egypt,  as  elsewhere  genendly. 
The  Pharaoh's  eldest  son  was  recognised  as  "  herecUtary 
crown  prince,"  and  sometimes  associated  in  the  king- 
dom during  his  father's  lifetime.  This  had  been  t£e 
case  with  Kameses  II.,  probably  the  Pharaoh  from 
whom  Moses  fled  (chap.  li.  15) ;  but  the  practice  was 
not  common.  In  any  case,  however,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  reigninff  monarch  occupied  a  most  important 
position,  imd  nis  loss  would  be  felt  as  a  national 
calamity. 

The  firstborn  of  the  oaptive.— The  variation  of 
phrase  between  this  verse  and  chap.  xii.  5  is  curious, 
but  appears  not  to  be  of  any  significance.  Hie  writer 
simpfy  means,  in  both  places,  **  all,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest." 

AH  the  firstborn  of  oattIe.-~Bather,  of  heaaUt 
as  in  chap.  xi.  5.  (On  the  reasons  for  beasts  being  in- 
cluded in  the  calamity,  see  the  Note  on  that  passage.) 

(80)  ji^  gpreat  cry.— See  the  comment  on  chajK  xL  6. 
The  combination  of  public  calamity,  private  gnef ,  and 
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the  Egyptians ;  and  there  was  a  great 
cry  in  Egypt ;  for  there  was  not  a  house 
where  there  was  not  one  dead. 

(31)  And  he  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron 
hj  night,  and  said,  Bise  up,  and  get  you 
forth  from  among  my  people,  ooQi  ye 
and  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  go,  serve 
the  LoBD,  as  ye  have  said.  (^>  Also  take 
your  flocks  and  your  herds,  as  ye  have 
said,  and  be  gone ;  and  bless  me  also. 
(33)  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon 
the  people,  that  they  might  send  them 
out  of  tiie  land  in  haste ;  for  they  said. 
We  be  all  dead  men.    (^>  And  the  people 
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took  their  dough  before  it  was  leavened, 
their  ^kneadingtroughs  being  bound  up 
in  their  clothes  upon  their  shoulders. 

(35)  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  accord- 
ing to  the  word  of  Moses;  and  they 
borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  "jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment : 

(36)  and  the  Lord  e^ave  the  people 
favour  in  the  sight  of  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  they  lent  unto  them  eiuih  thinge 
as  they  required.  And  they  spoiled  the 
Egyptians. 

(37)And  *the  children  of  Israel  journey- 
ed firom  Bameses  to  Succoth,  about  six 


shocked  reUgious  faiuiticism  might  well  produce  a  eij 
**  sach  as  there  was  none  like  it»  neither  shall  be  like  it 
any  more  "  (chap.  zi.  6). 

jff'ot  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead. 
— ^This  cannot  have  been  literally  tme.  In  half  the 
f  amUies  a  daughter  would  have  **  opened  the  womb ; " 
in  others,  the  £stbom  son  would  have  been  absent,  or 
dead  previously.  To  judge  Scripture  fairly,  we  must 
make  allowance  for  the  hyperbole  of  Oriental  thought 
and  expression,  which  causes  the  substitution  of  uni- 
versal terms  for  general  ones,  and  the  absraice  of 
quiJif^ing  clauses.  The  meaning  is  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  houses  there  was  one  dead.  This  may  well 
have  been  so,  if  we  include  the  dependants  and  the 
animala.  Pet  animals — dog^,  cats,  g^azeUes,  and  mon. 
keys— abounded  in  Egyptian  homes. 

Thb  Dismissal  of  thb  Israelites. 

(SI)  He  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron.— This  does 
not  mean  that  Pharaoh  summoned  them  to  his  presence, 
but  onl^  that  he  sent  a  message  to  them.  (See  above, 
chap.  zi.  8.)  The  messengers  were  undoubtedly  chief 
officials ;  they  "  bowed  themselves  down  "  before  Moses, 
who  was  now  recognised  as  ''very  great"  (diap.  zi.  3), 
and  delivered  their  master's  message,  which  mnted  in 
ezpress  terms  all  that  Moses  had  ever  aemanded. 
Pharaoh's  spirit  was,  for  the  time,  thoroughlv  broken. 
^  (3S)  And  Dless  me  also.— Here  Pharaoh's  humilia- 
tion reaches  its  extreme  point  He  is  reduced  by  the 
terrible  calamity  of  the  last  plague  not  only  to  grant 
all  the  demands  made  of  him  freely,  and  without  re- 
striction, but  to  crave  the  favour  of  a  blessing  from 
those  whom  he  had  despised,  rebuked  (chap.  v.  4), 
thwarted,  and  finally  driven  from  his  presence  under 
the  threat  of  death  (chap.  z.  28).  Those  with  whom 
were  the  issues  of  life  and  death  must,  he  felt,  have  the 
power  to  bless  or  curse  effectually. 

(33)  The  Egyptians  were  urgent.— Not  only 
Pharaohy  but  the  Egvptian  nation  generally  was  anzious 
for  the  immediate  departure  of  the  Israelites,  and  ex. 
pedited  it  in  every  way.  This  must  greatly  have  facili- 
tated their  all  setting  forth  at  once.  It  also  accounts 
for  the  readiness  of  uie  Egyptians  to  part  with  their 
*<  jewels  "  and  "  raiment "  (verse  35). 

OM)  Kneadingtroughs.— Light,  portable  wooden 
bowls,  such  as  are  now  used  by  the  Araba 

(85)  They  borrowed. — See  the  comment  on  chap. 
iiL22. 

(36)  They  lent.—Rather,  "  they  jpav«."  It  is  that 
the  Egyptians  neither  expected  nor  wished  the  Israelites 
to  return. 


Thb  Depabtube  of  IsbalEL,  thbib  Numbees, 
akd  thb  timb  of  thb  eotptlin  soj0t7bn. 

(87-41)  rphe  two  principal  statements  of  this  passage 
are— (1)  that  the  sojourn  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
lasted  four  hundred  and  thirty  years;  and  (2)  that  at 
the  time  of  the  departure  the  number  of  the  *'  men  '* 
{g(R)d/rim)  was  six  hundred  thousand.  This  latter  state- 
ment is  evidently  a  rough  one,  but  it  is  confirmed,  and 
even  enlarged,  by  the  more  accurate  estimate  of  Num. 
hers  i  ami  ii.,  wnidi  goes  into  particulars  with  respect 
to  the  several  tribes,  and  makes  the  exact  amotmt  of 
the  adult  male  population,  exclusive  of  the  Levites,  to 
be  625,540  (chap,  ii  82).  It  would  foUow  that  the 
nation,  at  the  time  of  its  departure,  was  one  of  above 
two  millions  of  souls. 

Two  difficulties  are  nuLsed  with  respect  to  this  esti- 
mate : — (1)  Gould  the  Israelites  possibfy  have  increased 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egynt  from  the  *'  seveniy  souls  " 
who  went  down  with  JaooD  to  two  millions  P  (2)  Is 
it  conceivable  that  such  a  multitude,  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  could  have  quitted  Egypt  on  one  day,  and 
marched  in  a  body  through  the  narrow  wadys  of  the 
Sinaitic  veeion  to  the  plain  in  front  of  Sinai  F  Could 
even  that  ^ain  have  contained  them  P  With  regard  to 
the  first  point,  before  it  can  be  decided  we  must  ascer- 
tain what  are  the  exact  data.  What  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  orighud  number  of  those  who  "  went  down  into 
Egypt  P"  what  as  the  duration  of  the  sojourn  P  It 
has  been  already  shown  (see  the  comment  on  chap.  i.  5) 
that  the  descenouits  of  Jacob  who  entered  Egypt  were 
probably  a  hundred  and  thir^-two  rather  than  seveniy ; 
that  thev  were  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  hus- 
bands ;  tnat  they  took  with  them  also  their  "  households," 
which  were  very  numerous  (see  Note  on  Gren.  xvii.  13) ; 
and  that  the  entire  number  is  fairly  estimated  at 
"  several  thousands."    Let  us  then  place  it  at  3,000. 

The  duration  of  the  sojourn  in  Eg^t,  stated  in  the 
Hebrew  text  at  430  years,  is  reduced  bj  the  LXX.  and 
Sunaritan  Yersions  to  half  the  time :  %.e.,  to  215  years. 
If  we  accept  Mr.  Malthus's  statement,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  artificial  checks  population  will  double  itself 
everv  twenty  years,  we  shall  find  that  3,000  persons 
might,  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  increase  to  above 
d,C^,000;  so  that  even  the  215  ^ears  of  the  Greek 
and  Samaritui  Versions  would  admit  of  such  a  multipli- 
cation as  that  required.  But  as  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  preferring  the  Versions  to  the  Orig^inal,  or 
the  period  of  215  to  that  of  430  years,  we  are  entitled 
to  regard  the  latter  term  as  the  real  duration  of  the 
sojourn,  in  which  case  a  doubling  of  the  population 
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hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men, 
beside  children.  (^>  And  ^a  mixed  mnl- 
titade  went  up  also  with  them;  and 
flocks,  and  herds,  even  very  much  cattle. 
W  And  thej  baked  unleavened  cakes  of 
the  dough  which  they  brought  forth  out 
^f  Egypt,  for  it  was  not  leavened ;  be- 
cause tiiey  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt, 
and  could  not  tarrv,  neither  had  tiliey 
prepared  for  themselves  anv  victual. 

<^>  Now  the  sojourning  oi  the  children 
of  Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  'four 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  (^)And  it 
«came  to  pass  at  the  end  of  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  even  the  selfsame 
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day  it  came  to  pass,  that  all  the  hosts 
of  the  LoBD  went  out  from  the  land  of 
Egypt.  <^)  It  M  *a  night  to  be  much 
observed  unto  the  Lobd  for  bringing 
them  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt :  this 
is  that  night  of  the  Lobd  to  be  observed 
of  all  the  children  of  Israel  in  their 
generations. 

(^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron,  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  pass- 
over :  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  thereof: 
(^)  but  every  man's  servant  that  is  bought 
for  money,  when  thou  hast  circumcised 
him,  then  shall  he  eat  thereof.  <^>A 
foreigner  and  an  hired  servant  shall  not 


every  forty-five  yean  would  have  prodaoed  the  result 
indicated.  Sach  a  result  under  the  ciroonistaacee,  in 
the  rich  soil  of  Egypt,  in  the  extensive  territory  granted 
to  the  Israelites,  and  with  God's  special  blessing  on  the 
people,  b  in  no  way  surprising. 

The  difficulty  of  handlinff  so  vast  a  body,  and  march- 
ing them  from  Goshen  to  tne  Bed  Sea,  and  &om  the 
Hed  Sea  to  Sinai,  remains,  and,  no  doubt,  is  consider- 
able. But  we  must  remember  that  as  far  as  Marah  the 
eountrv  was  perfectly  open,  and  allowed  of  an^  exten- 
sion 01  the  line  of  march  on  either  flank.  Auer  this, 
the  vfodys  were  entered,  and  the  real  difficulties  of  the 
journey  bcffan.  Probably  the  host  spread  itself  out, 
and  proceeded  to  the  rendezvous  in  front  of  the  Bas 
Snfsueh  bv  several  routes,  of  which  Moses  traces  only 
the  one  which  he  himself  followed.  The  plain  Er- 
Bahah,  according  to  the  calculations  of  the  best  engi- 
neers, would  have  contained  the  entire  multitude ;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  all  were  at  any  one 
time  present  in  it.  Tne  whole  Sinaitic  district  was 
probably  occupied  by  the  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  herds- 
men who  tended  them.  Many  of  the  tents  may  have 
been  pitched  in  the  Wady-ed-Deir  and  the  Soil  Leja. 
All  tnat  the  narrative  requires  is  that  the  main  body 
of  the  people  should  have  oeen  encamped  in  front  of 
Sinai,  nave  heard  the  Decalogue  delivered,  and  con- 
sented to  the  covenant. 

t37)  From  Barneses  to  Suoooth.— The  difference 
l)etween  the  Baamses  of  chap.  L 11  and  the  Barneses  of 
this  psssage  is  merely  one  of  "  pointing; "  nor  is  there 
the  least  ground  for  supposing  that  a  Afferent  place  is 
intended.  Pi-Bamesu  was  the  main  capital  of  the 
king^  of  the  nineteenth  dvnasty,  haring  superseded 
Tanis,  of  which  it  was  a  suburb.  (See  Note  on  chap. 
i.  11.)  Succoth  has  been  identified  by  Dr.  Brug»^ 
with  an  Egyptian  town  called  Thukot ;  liut  it  is  probably 
s  Semitic  word,  signifying  "  tents  "  or  "  booths."  The 
district  south-east  of  Tanis  is  one  in  which  clusters  of 
"  booths  "  have  been  at  all  times  common.  Some  one 
of  these — situated,  perhaps,  near  the  modem  Tel- 
Dafneh,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Tanis— was  the  first 
lialt  of  the  Israelites. 

(88)  A  mixed  miQtitude  went  up  alBO  with 
them. — ^Nothing  is  told  us  of  the  component  elements 
of  this  "mixed  multitude."  We  hear  of  them  as 
**  murmuring  "  in  Num.  xi.  4,  so  that  they  seem  to  have 
remained  with  IsraeL  Some  may  have  been  Egyptians, 
impressed  by  the  recent  miracles ;  some  foreigners  held 
to  servitude,  like  the  Israelites,  and  glad  to  escape  from 


their  masters.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Egyptian  writers, 
in  their  perverted  accounts  of  the  Exodus,  made  a  multi- 
tude of  foreigners  (Hyksds)  take  part  with  the  Hebrews. 

(30)  TJnleayened  oake8.--Such  are  commonly  eaten 
by  the  Arabs,  who  make  them  by  mixing  flour  with 
water,  and  attaching  round  pieces  of  the  dough  to  the 
insides  of  their  ovens  after  they  have  heated  them. 

(M)  The  sojourning  of  the  ohildren  of  laraelt 
who  dwelt  in  Egypt. — Heb.,  which  they  sojowmei 
in  Egypt, 

w  as  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.— Comp. 
the  prophecv :— "  Thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land 
that  is  not  theirs  [Egypt,  not  Canaan],  and  shall  serve 
them ;  and  they  shau  afflict  them/otM*  hrvndred  years : 
and  alsD  that  nation  whom  they  shall  serve  will  I  judge  " 
(Gen.  XV.  13, 14).  The  gene&logv  of  Joshua  (1  Ghron. 
viL  2i^27),  which  places  him  in  the  eleventh  generation 
from  Jacob,  accords  well  with  this  term  of  years.  The 
other  genealogies  are  more  or  less  abbreviated. 

(^)  The  selftame  day  .  .  •  all  the  hosts  .  .  • 
went  out. — All  started,  i.e.,  on  one  and  the  same  day-— 
the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Abib.  Some  would  start 
during  the  night,  some  in  the  morning,  others  at  different 
perioois  of  the  day.  Th^had  different  distances  to 
traverse  in  order  to  reach  the  appointed  halt,  Succoth. 

FUBTHEB  DiBBCTIONS  BB8PBCTINO  THB  PaSSOVEB. 


(43-51)  This  is  the  ordinanoe.— These  directions, 
together  with  those  which  follow  with  respect  to  the 
sanctification  of  the  firstborn  (chap.  xiii.  1 — ^16),  seem 
to  have  been  given  to  Moses  at  Succoth,  and  were 
consequently  recorded  at  this  point  of  the  narrativa 
They  comprise  three  principal  points :— (1)  The  exclu- 
sion of  all  undrcumcised  persons  from  the  Passover 
^verse  43);  (2)  the  admission  of  all  full  proselytes 
(verses  48, 49) ;  and  (3)  the  injunction  that  no  bone  of 
the  lamb  should  be  broken  (verse  46). 

(^)  No  stranger.— Comp.  verse  48  for  limitations. 
If  a  stranger  wished  to  join,  and  would  accept  circum. 
cision  for  himself  and  the  males  of  his  family,  he  might 
partake  in  the  rite. 

(M)  Every  man's  servant.— Slaves  bom  in  the 
house  were  required  to  be  circumcised  on  the  eighth 
day,  like  Israelites  (Gea,  xvii.  13).  Bought  slaves  were 
allowed  their  choice.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  circum- 
cised slave  was  to  be  admitted  to  full  religious  equality 
with  his  master. 

(46)  An  hired  servant.— It  b  assumed  that  the 
hired  servant  will  be  a  foreigner;  otherwise,  of  course, 
he  would  participate. 
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eat  thereof.  (^)  In  one  house  shall  it  be 
eaten ;  thou  shalt  not  cany  forth  ought 
of  the  flesh  abroad  out  of  the  house; 
'neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof, 
(tf )  All  the  congregation  of  Israel  shall 
^keep  it.  <^>  And  when  a  stranger  shall 
sojourn  with  thee,  and  will  keep  the 
passover  to  the  Lobd,  let  all  his  males 
be  drcumcised,  and  then  let  him  come 
near  and  keep  it ;  and  he  shall  be  as  one 
that  is  bom  in  ^e  land :  for  no  uncir- 
cumcised  person  shall  eat  thereof.  (^^  One 
law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  homebom, 
and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
among  you. 

(80)  Thus  did  all  the  diildren  of  Israel ; 
as  the  LoBD  commanded  Moses  and 
Aaron,  so  did  they. 

(81)  And  it  came  to  pass  the  sel&ame 
day,  that  the  Lord  did  oring  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  by 
their  armies. 

CHAPTEE  Xm.— (1)  And  the  Loed 
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spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  ^  Sanctify 
unto  me  all  the  firstborn,  whatsoever 
openeth  the  womb  among  the  children 
of  I&nrael,  both  of  man  and  of  beast :  it 
is  mine. 

(^)And  Moses  said  unto  the  people, 
Bemember  this  day,  in  which  ye  came 
out  from  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
^bondage ;  for  oy  strength  of  hand  the 
LoBD  brought  you  out  &om  this  pUice : 
there  shall  no  leavened  bread  be  eaten.. 
(^)  This  day  came  ye  out  in  the  month 
Abib.  (^)Aiid  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord 
shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the 
Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites,  and  the 
Amorites,  and  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebu- 
sites,  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to- 
rive  thee,  a  land  flowing  wi4  milk  and 
honey,  that  thou  shalt  keep  this  service 
in  this  month.  (^>  Seven  days  thou  shalt 
eat  unleavened  bread,  and  in  the  seventh 
day  $haU  be  a  feast  to  the  Lord.  (^  Un- 
leavened bread  shall  be  eaten  seven 
days ;  and  there  shall  no  leavened  bread 


W  Neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof.— 
In  the  case  of  all  other  yictmiB,  the  limbs  were  to  be 
separated  from  the  body.  Here  the  victim  was  to  be 
roasted  whole,  and  to  remain  whole,  as  a  symbol  of 
unity,  and  a  type  of  Him  throiu^h  whom  men  are 
brought  into  muty  with  each  other  and  with  God. 
(See  John  zix.  33-^36.) 

(a)  This  last  verse  of  the  chapter  wonM  more  appro- 
priately commence  chap,  xiii.,  with  which  it  is  to  be 
united.  Translate—"  And  it  came  to  pass,  on  the  seU- 
same  day  that  the  Lord  brought  the  cnildren  of  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  "Egypt  bv  their  armies,  that  ^e  Lord 
spake  nnto  Moses,  axpng,    &c. 

By  their  armies.— See  Note  2  on  chap.  ziii.  1& 

xni. 

8ANCTIFICA.TION  OF  THE   FiBSTBOBN,   ▲ND  LaW 

OF  Rbdbmption. 

(8)  Sanctify  unto  me  all  the  flr8tbom.-~It  was 
a  reasonable  demand  that  the  existing  firstborn  of 
Israel,  spared  by  Gk>d  when  the  Egyptian  firstborn 
were  destroyed,  should  be  rej^arded  thenceforth  as  His, 
and  set  apart  for  His  semoe.  The  extension  of  the 
demand  to  existing  beasts  was  also  reasonable,  since 
they  too  had  been  spared.  God's  further  requirement, 
that  hen<^orth  all  the  future  firstborn  should  also  be 
His,  was  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  re- 
cent  deliverance,  and  to  help  to  fix  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation.  The  substitution  of  a  redemption  in  the  case 
of  unclean  beasts  was  necessitated  by  me  circumstances 
of  the  case,  since  thev  could  not  be  sacrificed ;  and  the 
redemption  of  the  firstborn  sons  naturallv  followed 
when  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  estaUiahed,  and  their 
serrioes  were  no  l<^ger  necessary.  (See  Num.  iii. 
4(^—51,  xriii.  16.)  The  Jews  still  observe  the  ordi- 
nance, so  far  as  the  children  are  ooncemed,  and  redeem 
the  son  which  has  "  opened  the  womb  "  on  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  birth. 


(8)  Bemember  this  day.  — Bemembrance  was 
secured  in  four  ways :— (1)  By  the  month  bein^  made 
to  commence  the  ecclesiastical  year;  (2)  by  the  mstitu- 
tion  of  the  Passover;  (3)  by  the  seven  days  of  un- 
leavened bread;  and  (4)  oy  the  redemption,  and  the 
inquiries  it  woidd  necessitate  (verses  14, 15). 

(4)  The  month  Abib.— Abib  means  "men  ears 
of  com,"  or  "  greenness ; "  and  the  month  of  Abib  was- 
that  in  which  the  wheat  came  into  ear,  and  the  earth 
generally  renewed  its  verdure.  It  was  a  "  vague,"  or 
shifting  month,  since  it  properly  began  with  the  day  of 
the  full  moon  that  followed  next  after  the  vdrnal 
equinox.  It  retained  its  name  until  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  when  the  Babylonian  name  Nisan  superseded 
the  ori^nal  one  (Neh.  ii.  1 ;  Esther  iii.  7). 

(5)  The  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites  •  .  .— 
The  foil  number  of  the  Ganaanitish  nations  was  seven, 
five  of  which  are  here  enumerated.  The  other  two  were 
the  Perimtes  and  the  Giigashites,  which  seem  to  have 
been  the  least  important.  The  most  important  were 
the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and  Amorites;  and  these  are 
consequently  almost  always  placed  first.  At  the  time 
of  the  IbLodus,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards,  the 
actualbf  mostpowerful  nation  would  seem  to  have  been 
thatof  the  mttites.  (See  Josh.  i.  4;  IKingsx.  29; 
2  Kings  vii.  6;  and  compare  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
remains  |)a«nm.) 

A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.— See 
Note  on  chap.  iii.  8. 

Thou  Shalt  keep  this  service.— Kalisch  oon- 
dodes  from  this  verse,  and  from  chap.  xii.  25,  that 
there  was  no  obligation  upon  the  Israehtes  to  keep  the 
Passover  tmtil  they  obtained  possession  of  Canaan.  He 
holds  that  two  Passovers  only  were  celebrated  before 
that  event— one  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  ix.  1—5),  and  the  other  bv  Joshua  at  Gilgal,  in 
the  plain  of  Jericho  (Josh.  v.  10, 11). 

W  A  feast  to  the  Lord.--Comp.  chap.  xiL  16» 
where  a  "holy  convocation"  is  ordered  for  the  seventh 
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Lfkw  of  Ae  jRedemption 


EXODUS,  xin. 


0/  the  FiraiboriK 


be  seen  with  thee,  neither  shall  there  be 
leaven  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  quarters. 
(8)  And  thou  shalt  shew  thj  son  in  that 
day,  saying.  This  is  done  because  of  that 
which  the  LoBD  did  unto  me  when  I  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt.  (®)And  it  shall  be 
for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon  thine  hand, 
and  for  a  memorial  between  thine  eyes, 
that  the  Lord's  law  may  be  in  thy 
mouth:  for  with  a  strong  hand  hau 
the  LoBD  brought  thee  out  of  Egypt, 
(w)  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  this 
ordinance  in  his  season  from  year  to 
year. 

<^^)  And  it  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall 
bring  thee  into  the  land  of  the  Canaan- 
ites,  as  he  sware  unto  thee  and  to  thy 
fathers,  and  shall  give  it  thee,  <^)'that 
thou  shalt  ^set  ap^  unto  the  Lord  all 
that  openeth  the  matrix,  and  every 
firstling  that  cometh  of  a  beast  which 
thou  haist ;  the  males  shaU  he  the  Lord's. 


a  ch.  B.  »  &  iM. 
19;  EzeiL4A.ao. 


1  Heb,  eauM  to 
pauover. 


lOr.JUtf. 


SHeb^tOHMMTlNff. 


(^>And  every  firstling  of  an  ass  thou, 
shalt  ledeem  with  a  ^mmb ;  and  if  thou 
wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt  break 
his  neck:  and  all  the  firstborn  of  man 
among  thy  children  shalt  thou  redeem^ 
0^)  And  it  shall  be  when  thy  son  asketh 
thee  ^in  time  to  come,  saymg.  What  is 
this  9  that  thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  By 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  us 
out  from  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bond- 
age :  ^^)  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Pharaoh  would  hardly  let  us  go,  that  the 
Lord  slew  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,  both  the  firstborn  of  man,  and 
the  nratbom  of  beast :  therefore  I  sacri- 
fice to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  th&- 
matrix,  being  males;  but  all  the  fibrstbom 
of  my  children  I  redeem.  (^)  And  it  shall 
be  for  a  token  upon  thine  hand,  and  for 
frontlets  between  thine  eyes  :  for  by 
strength  of  hand  the  Lord  brought  ua 
forth  out  of  Egypt. 


day.  The  Jews  regard  this  day — ^the  twenty-first  of 
Abib— «8  the  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea. 

W  It  shall  be  for  a  sign  unto  thee  upon 
thine  hand,  and  for  a  memorial  between  thine 
eyes. — ^The  practice  of  wearing  tephUUn,  or  "phy- 
lacteries," is  referred  by  the  Jews  themselyes  to  the 
time  of  the  Exodns,  and  regarded  by  them  as  resting 
on  thepresent  passa^,  together  with  Dent.  yi.  8  and 
zi.  18.  These  phylacteries  consist  of  small  strips  of  parch, 
ment,  on  which  are  written  certain  passages  from  the 
Law — yi2.,  Ezod.  xiii.  2 — ^10 ;  Dent.  yi.  4r-^,  and  Dent, 
zi.  13 — ^21 — and  which  are  then  folded  ti^ht,  placed  in 
small  boxes,  and  attached  by  bands  to  the lef  t  wrist  and 
the  forehead  at  the  honrs  of  prayer.  It  is  well  Imown 
that  a  similar  custom  preyailed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egypiiane,  yoL  iii.,  p.  364);  ana  this  has  been 
made  an  objection  to  the  Mosaic  institution  of  phy- 
lacteries, since  Moses,  it  has  been  thought,  would  not 
haye  encouraged  an  Egyptian  superstition.  But  the 
adoption  of  Egyptian  caaUrnks,  purged  from  their  8uper~ 
tHHon,  is  quite  m  the  spirit  01  the  Mosaic  institutions, 
and  in  no  way  reprehensible.  If  the  Israelites  were 
addicted  to  wearing  amulets,  like  the  Egyptians,  it 
would  haye  been  a  wise  proyiso  to  substitute  for  the 
magic  charms  of  sorcerers  the  solemn  words  of  the  Law, 
and  in  this  way  to  turn  a  current  superstition  to  a  good 
account.  The  Law  was  thereby  honoured,  and  the 
special  passages  selected  would  come  to  be  generally 
Imown  to  those  who  wore  them,  and  to  be  "  in  their 
mouth"  and  '<in  their  heart"  (Deut.  zi.  18).  [Dean 
Plumptre  notices,  in  his  Oommentarv  on  the  Temptation 
(St.  Matt.),  that  our  Blessed  Lord  used  against  the 
adyersary  ouotations  from  the  Scriptures  forming  these 
yiUT  Tephillin.] 

(u)  Tne  land  of  the  Canaanites.— Either  thdr 
superior  importance  orj  their  genealogical  position 
(Qen.  z.  15)  caused  the  term  "  Canaanitm  "  to  Ibe  used 
indusiyely  of  all  the  Palestinian  nations.  The  land  is 
always  "the  land  of  Gaoaan"  (Qen.  zL  31,  ziL  5, 
ziii.  l2y  Ac). 


(12)  Thou  Bhalt  set  apart— ».e.,  sepwate  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  or  herd,  that  it  might  not 
be  mized  up  with  those  which  were  not  "  sanctmed." 

W  Every  firstling  of  an  ass.— It  is  observable 
that  nothing  is  said  of  the  Israelites  possessiufir  horses. 
Horses  were  well  known  in  Egypt  at  the  time,  out  were 
kept  only  by  the  kings  and  the  great  men.  The  He- 
brews  mid  not  been  in  a  position  oyer  to  haye  pos- 
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sessed  any.  Asses,  on  the  contrary,  were  ezceedingly 
common,  and  formed  the  ordinary  oeasts  of  burden  in 
the  country.  In  default  of  camds,  which  they  seem 
not  to  haye  owned,  the  Israelites  must  haye  carried 
their  tents  and  other  baggage  on  asses. 

Thou  shalt  redeenu—Since  the  ass  was  unclean. 
In  Egypt  he  is  said  to  have  been  "  Typhonian; "  and 
Set,  i£e  Evil  Principle,  is  represented  with  long  ears, 
which  may  be  those  of  an  ass,  cropped  towaras  the 
upper  eztremity.  The  redeeming  of  an  ass  with  a- 
liunb  (or  kid)  was  favourable  to  uie  owner,  since  the 
ass  colt  must  have  been  of  considerably  more  value. 

If  thou  wilt  not  redeem  it,  then  thou  shalt 
break  his  neck. — There  will  always  be  in  eyery 
nation  those  who  g^mdge  to  make  any  oSenng  to  G-odU 
and  who  will  seek  to  evade  every  requisition  for  a  gift. 
To  check  such  niggardliness,  the  present  law  was  nuule. 
It  would  be  effectual  without  requiring  to  be  put  ia 
force. 

All  the  firstborn  of  man  among  thy  children 
shalt  thou  redeem. — ^This  was  declared  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  arrangement  afterwards  to  be  made,  whereby 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  taken  in  lieu  of  tibe  firstborn  for  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iii.  40—45),  and  an 
obligation  was  imposed  on  Israelites  of  other  tribes  to 
"  redeem  "  their  sons  by  a  parent  of  five  shekels  for 
each  to  the  priests  (Num.  zviii.  15, 16). 

W  It  shall  be  for  a  token.— See  the  comment 
on  verse  9.  The  "  frontlets  "  {totaphSth)  of  this  pas. 
sage,  and  of  Deut.  vL  8,  were  caUea  tephUlin  in 
Cmddee,  both  words  sign^jring  properly  "  oands "  or 
"  circlets."  The  injunctions  on  the  subject  which  axe 
here  given  might  undoubtedly  be  e^liuned  as  meta^- 


The  Jawmey  of  the  Israelites 


EXODUS,  xni. 


/ram  Siioeoth  to  Etham. 


(17)  ^j^d  it  came  to  pass,  when  Pharaoh 
had  let  the  people  go,  that  God  led  them 
not  through  the  way  of  the  land  of  the 
Philistines,  although  that  was  near;  for 
God  said,  Lest  peradventure  the  people 
repent  when  they  see  war,  and  they  re- 
turn to  Egypt:  ^^)but  God  led  the 
people  about,  through  the  way  of  the 
wilderness  of  the  Bed  sea:  and  the 
children  of  Israel  went  up  ^harnessed 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 


1  Or,  by  /IM  In  a 
nmJt 


iiGeii.80LS5:Joih. 

S4.& 


b  Ho]IL88.6» 


«  Nubl  14.  14 ; 
Deat.  1.  SB :  Ps. 

rsL  14:1  Our.  lai. 


^>  And  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph 
with  him :  for  he  had  stndtly  sworn  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  'God  will 
surely  visit  you ;  and  ye  shetll  carry  up 
my  bones  away  hence  with  you. 

(20)  And  *they  took  their  journey  from 
Succoth,  and  encamped  in  Etham,  in  the 
edge  of  the  wilderness.  <^)And  ^the 
LoBD  went  before  them  by  day  in  a  pillar 
of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  and 
by  night  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them 


phoriosl;  but  those  in  Dent.  yL  6 — 9  seem  to  have 
been  intended,  and  were  certainly  nnderstood,  literally. 

ThB  DiBBCnON  OF  THB  MaSCH. 

07)  Gkxi  led  them  not  through  the  way  of 
the  land  of  the  Philistines.— In  rerses  17 — 19  the 
writer  interposes  some  parenthetic  remarks,  which  are 
not  a  continuation  of  the  narrative  intermpted  (chap, 
zii.  42),  bnt  rather  reflections  that  occnr  to  nim.  The 
starting  point  of  the  jonmey  being  Tanis  or  Barneses, 
in  the  Eastern  Delta,  not  far  from  the  sea,  he  sees  that 
the  shortest,  and  apparently  the  easiest,  rente  for  the 
Israelites  to  hare  pursued  would  have  been  that  which 
led  along  the  coast,  from  Tarns  to  Pelusium,  thence  to 
Bhinocomra,  and  from  Rhinooolura  to  Graza,  Ascalon, 
«nd  Ashdod,  the  chief  towns  of  the  Philistines.  The 
distance  along  this  line  was  not  more  than  about  200 
miles,  and  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  fortnight. 
He  antici]^tes  an  inquiry.  Why  did  they  not  pursue  this 
TOuteP  The  reply  is,  that  such  was  not  the  will  of 
God ;  and  the  reason  why  it  was  not  His  will  is  fur- 
ther given — "  The  people  would  probably  have  repented 
when  they  saw  war,  ana  would  have  returned  to  Ugypt." 
It  is  imphed  that  the  Philistines  were  already  a  strong 
4uid  warlike  people,  which  they  may  well  have  been, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  contemporary  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  Egyptians  mention  by  name  very 
few  of  tiie  nations  of  Syria,  and  the  few  names  which 
iher  put  on  record  can  seldom  be  identified. 

Although  that  was  near.— Bather,  because  ihai 
v>as  near,  God  did  not,  because  it  was  near,  lead 
them  that  way,  but  another. 

When  they  see  war.— If  the  Philistines  are  to 
he  regarded  as  identical  with  the  "  Purusata"  of  the 
Egyptian  remains,  they  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
most  warlike  people  of  me  time.  Even  leaving  aside  this 
identification — ymch  is  very  uncertain — ^we  must  view 
them  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  tribes  inhabit- 
pig  the  lower  Syrian  region.  In  Joshua's  time  they 
fllroady  possessed  their  five  strong  fortresses — Gaza, 
Ascalon,  Ashdod,  Gath,  and  Ekron  (Josh.  ziii.  3) ;  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Judges  they  raised  themselves 
to  the  leaoing  position  in  the  Palestinian  region. 
Palestine  derives  its  name  from  them,  and  would  not 
have  obtained  the  name  unless  they  had  been  a  very 
remarkable  race.  We  can  well  understand  that  the 
Israelites  after  four  centuries  of  skvery  would  have 
been  an  ill  match  for  the  Philistines,  and  that,  if  de- 
feated or  intimidated,  they  might  have  felt  that  no 
course  was  open  to  them  but  a  return  to  Eg^i 

OS)  But  Qod  led  the  people  about.— Or,  led 
ihe  people  a  circuit— took  them,  not  by  the  direct 
route,  through  Pelusium,  past  Lake  Serbdnis,  to  Bhino- 
colura  and  Gaza,  but  led  tnem  by  the  most  circuitous 
route  possible— the  way  of  the  Ifed  Sea  and  the  wilder- 


ness of  Sinu  to  the  Trani^ordanic  region,  the  land  of 
the  Amorites,  and  so  across  Jordan  to  Canaan  proper. 
The  passage  seems  to  dispose  altogether  of  Dr.  Brngsch's 
theory,  that  the  "  Bed  Sea"  of  the  writer  of  £&odua 
was  the  Lake  Serbdnis,  uid  that  it  was  not  until  after 
this  lake  was  passed  that  their  journey  was  deflected  to 
the  south. 

The  children  of  Israel  went  up  harnessed 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— It  isgenerally  agreed 
that  this  is  a  wrong  translation.  Yerj  few  ra  the 
Israelites  can  have  possessed  suits  of  armour  until  after 
the  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  when  they  may  have 
stripped  the  bodies  of  the  slain  Egyptians,  ^orhas 
the  word  used  ever  the  force  of  "  haniessed."  It  nd^ht 
mean  '*  with  their  loins  g^ed,"  but  such  an  exposition 
would  deprive  the  statement  made  of  any  force.  Loins 
were  always  girded  in  proparation  for  a  journey,  and 
thero  would  to  no  need  to  mention  the  fact.  The  best 
explanation  is,  that  the  word  hero  means  **  organised," 
'*  in  military  order "  (Saadia,  Gesenius,  Lee,  Knobel, 
Cook).  It  was  clearly  necessary,  to  provent  confusion, 
tiiat  a  military  order  should  have  been  adopted,  and 
thero  are  not  wanting  indications  that  during  the  year 
of  contention  with  Pharaoh  such  an  organisation  was 
introduced  and  proceeded  with.  (See  chaps,  iv.  29,  31, 
vi.  26,  xii.  3,  21,  51.)  It  must  have  been  brought  to  a 
high  pitch  of  perfection  for  the  Exodus  to  have  taken 
place,  as  it  seems  to  have  done,  without  serious  con- 
tusion or  entanglement 

(10)  Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph.~Joseph'8 
body  had  been  embalmed  according  to  the  Egyptian 
fasmon  (Gkn.  1. 26).  He  had  order^  it  to  be  conveyed 
to  Canaan  when  the  Israelites  went  thero  (Gen.  1. 25). 

Thb  Joubnbt  Rbsumed. 

(20)  They  took  their  journey  firom  Succoth, 
and  encamped  in  Ethaxn.— The  exact  positions  of 
both  Succoth  and  Etham  are  uncertain,  and  can  only 
be  conjectured;  but  they  probably  lay  to  the  south- 
east of  Tanis,  between  that  city  and  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
Succoth  may  have  been  at  or  near  Tel  Dafneh,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Tanis,  and  Etham  near  the  modem 
Ismailia,  on  the  verge  of  the  desert.  Dr.  Brugsch's 
identification  of  Et£un  with  the  Egyptian  Khetam  is 
highly  improbable,  since  the  Hebrow  alqph  never  re- 
places the  Egvptian  hh,  which  is  a  very  strong  g^tturaL 
E-tham  wouH  mean  "ihe  house  of  Tum,"  and  point  to 
a  temple  of  the  Sun-god,  who  was  speciallv  worshipped 
in  the  Eastern  DeUa,  at  Heliopolis,  i*atimius,  and 
elsewhere. 

(81)  The  Lord  went  before  them.-~In  verses  17, 
18,  the  writer  has  declared  that "  God  led  the  people ;  ** 
he  now  explains  how.  From  Succoth  certainly,  pro- 
bablv  from  Barneses,  He  moved  in  front  of  the  host  in 
the  form  of  a  pillar,  which  had  the  appearance  of  smoke 
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The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud. 


EXODUS,  XIV. 


The  Journey  to  Fuhahiroth, 


light ;  to  go  by  day  and  night :  (^)  he 
took  not  away  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  by 
day,  'nor  the  pillar  of  fire  by  night,/rom 
before  the  people. 

CHAPTBE  XIV.— <i>  And  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <^>  Speak  nnto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  and 
encamp  before  *Pi-hahiroth,  between 
Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal- 
ze^on :  before  it  shall  ye  encamp  by 
the  sea.  ^)  For  Pharaoh  will  say  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  They  are  entangled  in 
the  land,  the  wilderness  hath  shut  them 


aHeb.ft.19. 


b  Run.  88. 7. 


in.  WAnd  I  will  harden  Pharaoh'a 
heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after  them  ; 
and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh, 
and  upon  all  his  host;  that  tiie  Egyptians 
may  know  that  I  am  the  Lobd.  And 
they  did  so. 

(^  And  it  was  told  the  king  of  Egypt 
that  the  people  fled :  and  the  heart  of 
Pharaoh  and  of  lus  servants  was  turned 
against  the  people,  and  they  said.  Why 
have  we  done  this,  that  we  have  let 
Israel  go  from  serving  us?  <«)And  he 
made  ready  his  chariot,  and  took  hia 
people  wim  him:  (7) and  he  took  six 


bj  day  and  of  fire  bj  night.  The  Israelites  marched, 
it  is  implied,  some  part  of  each  day  and  some  part  of 
each  night,  which  would  be  in  accordance  with  modem 
practice,  and  is  an  arrangement  introdnced  to  ^t  the 
march  accomplished  be&re  the  snn  attains  his  full 
power.  The  piUar  was  at  once  a  signal  and  a  guide. 
Vnien  it  moved,  the  people  moved ;  when  it  stopped, 
they  encamped  (chap.  xl.  36—88) ;  where  it  went,  they 
followed.  It  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  fire  and 
smoke  signals  which  generals  used  when  at  the  head 
of  their  armies  (Lepsins,  DenhnuUer,  vol.  ii.,  pi.  150,  2 ; 
Papyr,  AtuuUu,  1 ;  Q.  Cnrt,  Vit  Alex,  v.  2,  &c.),  and 
indicated  that  God  had  constitnted  Himself  the  general- 
issimo of  the  host ;  bnt  it  was  altogether  of  a  minicnloas 
and  abnormal  character. 

To  go  by  day  and  night.— The  night  journeys  of 
thepeople  are  mentioned  again  in  Num.  ix.  21. 

m  He  took  not  away.— Comp.  chap.  zl.  38; 
Num.  ix.  16,  X.  34.  The  cloud  probably  msappeared 
at  Abel-shittim  (Num.  xxziii.  49). 

XIV. 

The  Fubsxjit  by  Phaba.oh  and  the  Passage  of 

THE  Bed  Sea. 

(>)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  turn. — The  march  of  the  Israelites  had  been 
hitherto  almost  due  south-east.  They  had  reached  the 
edge  of  the  desert  (chap.  ziii.  20),  near  the  head  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  If  this  direction  had  been  maintained, 
their  next  daVs  march  would  have  tidoen  them  out  of 
Egypt  into  {ne  "wilderness  of  Etham" — a  desolate 
tract,  in  which  there  was  no  ?rater,  and  probably  scarcely 
any  herbage.  The  Bitter  Lakes  would  have  Seen  upon 
their  right  hand,  and,  so  far  as  the  Egyptians  were  con- 
eemed,  they  would  have  been  in  safety.  But  at  this 
point  an  express  command  was  given  them  to  "  turn." 
Kalisch,  Bosenmiiller,  and  others  understand  this  as  a 
command  to  *'  return,"  or  "  retrace  their  steps ; "  but 
this  is  clearly  not  what  was  intended,  since  their  march 
was  to  bring  them  to  "  the  sea»"  which  thev  had  not 
reached  previously.  The  question  arises.  What  sea  P 
Brngsch  suggests  the  Mediterranean ;  but  it  is  against 
this  that  the  Mediterranean  has  not  yet  been  mentioned 
in  Exodus,  and  that,  when  mentioned,  it  is  not  as  "  the 
sea,"  but  as  "  the  sea  of  the  Philistines  "  Tchap.  xxiii. 
31).  "  The  sea  "  of  this  verse  can  scarcely  oe  auEerent 
from  "the  Bed  Sea"  of  chap,  xiii  18,  the  only  sea 
peviously  mentioned  by  the  writer.  To  reach  this  sea 
it  was  necessary  that  tiiey  should  deflect  their  course 
to  the  rights  from  south-east  to  south,  so  keepingwithin 


the  limits  of  Egypt,  and  placing  the  Bitter  Lakes  on 
their  left  hand. 

Pi-hahiroth  •  •  •  Migdol  •  •  .  Baal-zephon.— 
These  places  cannot  be  identified.  They  were  fi^yptian 
towns  or  villages  of  no  importance,  near  the  nead  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  situated  on  its  western  shores.  The 
names  nearest  to  Pi-hahiroth  in  Egyptian  geography 
are  Pehir  and  Pehuret.  Migdol  would,  in  Egyptum, 
be  Maktal ;  and  there  was  an  Egyptian  town  of  that 
name  near  Pelusium,  which,  however,  cannot  be  in- 
tended in  this  place.  Baal-zephon  was  probably  a 
Semitic  settlement,  which  had  received  its  name  from 
some  worshippers  of  the  god  BaaL  Eastern  Egypt 
contained  many  such  settlements.  The  accumulation 
of  names  indicates  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
Egyptian  topogra{>hy,  such  as  no  Israelite  bnt  one 
who  nad  accompanied  the  expedition  is  likely  to  have- 


(3)  Entangled  in  the  land.— Literally,  eonfmed^ 
perplexed,  (Comp.  Esther  iii.  15.)  Pharaoh,  seeing 
that  the  Israelites  had  pkced  the  Bitter  Lal^s  on  their 
left,  and  were  marchine  southward,  in  a  direction  which 
would  soon  put  the  Bed  Sea  on  one  side  of  them  and  a 
desert  region — ^that  about  the  Jebel  Atakah— on  the 
other,  thought  that  they  must  be  quite  ignorant  of  the 
geography,  and  have,  as  it  were,  ''lost  their  way."  He 
observed,  moreover,  that "  the  wilderness  had  shut  them 
in."  The  desert  tract  between  the  Nile  Valley  and  the 
Bed  Sea  lav  upon  their  left  and  in  their  front :  they 
would  soon  be  unable  to  proceed,  and  would  not  know 
which  way  to  turn. 

(5)  The  heart  of  Pharaoh  and  of  his  servants 
was  turned  against  the  people.— No  doubt  the* 
change  began  as  soon  as  Israel  commenced  its  march. 
The  emigration  left  Eastern  Egypt  a  solitude,  sus- 
pended all  the  royal  works  that  wero  in  prog^ress,  threw 
the  whole  course  of  commerce  and  business  into  dis- 
order. Beforohand,  neither  the  king  nor  the  people 
had  understood  what  the  loss  of  six  hundred  thousand 
labourers — some  of  them  highly  skilled — ^would  be. 
When  Israel  was  eone  they  reahsed  it ;  consequenUy 
both  king  and  peo^e  regretted  what  they  had  done. 

(6)  He  made  ready  his  chariot.  —  Egyptian 
monarehs  of  the  Rameside  period  almost  always  led  their 
armies  out  to  battle,  and  when  they  did  so,  uniformly 
rode  with  a  single  attendant,  who  acted  as  charioteer, 
in) a  two-horse  chariot.  "Made  ready"  means,  of 
course,  ordered  to  he  made  ready. 

(7)  Six  hundred  chosen  chariots.— The  chariot 
force  was  that  on  which  the  Eg^tians  chiefly  relied 
for  victory  from    the   beginning  of   the  eighteenth 
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hmidred  choBen  chariots,  and  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt,  and  captains  over 
«YeiT  one  of  mem.  <®)  And  the  Lobd 
liaxdened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  Mng  of 
Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  chil<&en 
of  brael:  and  the  children  of  Israel 
went  out  with  an  high  hand.  <^)  But 
the  'Egyptians  pursued  after  them,  all 
the  horses  and  diariots  of  Pharaoh,  and 
his  horsemen,  and  lus  army,  and  over- 
took them  encamping  by  the  sea^  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon. 

(10)  And  when  Pharaoh  drew  nigh,  the 
<diildren  of  Israel  lifted  up  their  eyes, 


aJ<Mh.9L6;iaUc 
4.0. 


»di.«.9. 


and,  b^old,  the  Egyptians  marcbed 
after  them ;  and  thOT  were  sore  afraid : 
and  the  children  of  Israel  cried  out 
unto  the  Lord.  ^'^^  And  they  said  unto 
Moses,  Because  there  were  no  graves  in 
Egypt,  hast  thou  taken  us  away  to  die 
in  the  wilderness  9  wherefore  hast  thou 
dealt  thus  with  us,  to  carry  us  forth  out 
of  Egypt  P  (")*!«  not  iiis  the  word 
that  we  did  tell  thee  in  Egypt^  saying. 
Let  us  alone,  that  we  may  serve  the 
Egyptians  P  For  U  had  been  better  for 
us  to  serve  the  Egyptians,  than  that  we 
should  die  in  the  wilderness. 


•dynasiy.  Diodoms  Sicnlns  assigns  to  his  Sesostris 
<(probaDly  Barneses  11.)  a  force  of  27,000  cliariots;  but 
tnis  is,  no  doubt,  an  ezagseration.  llie  lazgest  number 
of  chariots  brought  to^uier  on  any  one  occasion  that 
is  Bv^ficien&y  aUested,  is  belieyed  by  the  present  writer 
to  be  3,d40,  which  were  collected  by  vuions  confeder- 
ates against  an  Assyrian  king  (Aneient  Monar6hie8, 
YoL  ii.,  p.  103,  Note].  In  1  Sam.  ziii.  5, 30,000  chariots 
sxe  mentioned,  no  doubt  by  some  numerical  error.  A 
force  of  2,500  is  said  by  Barneses  II.  to  have  been 
brought  against  him  in  his  greai  Hittite  campaign 
{BecSrds  of  the  Pcut,  vd.  ii.,  pp.  69,  71).  SheeAionk  I. 
(Shishak)  mvaded  Judsaa  with  1,200  (2  Ohron.  xii.  8). 
The  "six  hundred  chosen  chariots"  of  the  present 
passage  are  thus  quite  within  the  limits  of  proba- 
oility.  Most  likely  they  constituted  a  division  of 
the  royal  guard,  and  were  thus  always  at  the  king's 
disposaL 

And  aU  the  ohariotB  of  Egypt.— The  word 
*'all"  must  not  be  pressed.  The  writer  means  "all 
that  were  available— 4hat  could  be  readily  summoned." 
These  could  only  be  the  chariots  of  Lower  Esypt— 
those  stationed  at  Memphis^  HeUopolis,  Bnbastis,  Pi- 
thom,  Sebennytus  perhaps,  and  Pelusium.  They  would 
probably  amount  to  several  hundreds. 

Captains  over  every  one  of  them.— Bather, 
ever  the  whole  of  them.  These  "  captains  "  are  again 
mentioned  in  chap.  xv.  4.  The  word  in  the  original^ 
a  derivative  from  the  numeral  three — ^is  supposed  to 
have  meant,  primarilv,  "persons  occupying  the  third 
rank  below  the  king. 

(8)  The  children  of  Israel  went  out.- Bather, 
were  aoing  out. 

With  an  high  hand— ^.e.,  confidently,  boldly, 
perhaps  somewhat  proudly,  as  having  brought  the 
E  jfvptians  to  entreat  them  to  take  their  departure  (chap. 

(9)  All  the  horses  and  chariots  of  Pharaoh.— 
Heb.,  aU  the  ehariot-horeea  of  Fharach, 

And  his  horsemen. —  It  is  questioned  whether 
"  horsemen "  are  really  intended  here,  and  suggested 
that  the  word  used  ma^  ftpply  to  the  "  riders '  in  ^ 
chariots.  But  it  certainly  means  "  horsemen  "  in  the 
later  books  of  Scripture,  and,  indeed,  is  the  only  Hebrew 
word  havinff  exactly  that  signification.  Though  Uie 
Eg^tians  do  not  represent  cavalry  in  any  ^  their 
battle  pieces,  jet  there  is  abundant  testimonv  that  they 
employed  them.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  his  Sesostris 
24,000  cavah7  to  27,000  chariots  (Book  i.  54,  §  4). 
Shishak  invaded  Judsaa  with  60,000  (2  Ghron.  zu.  3). 
Herodotus  makes  Amasis  lead  an  army  on  horseback 


iiL  162).  The  Egyptian  monuments  appear  to  make 
'requent  mention  of  cavalry  as  forming  a  portion  of  the 
armed  force.  (Beeords  of  the  Past,  vol  u.,  pp.  68,  70, 
72,  83,  &c.,  vol.  iv.,  41,  44,  45,  &c.)  It  is  suspected  that 
some  conventional  rules  of  art  prevented  the  representa- 
tion of  cavalry  in  the  sculptures,  which  never  show  us 
an  Egyptian,  and  but  rarelv  a  foreigner,  on  horseback. 

And  his  army— ^.e.,  his  if^awtry.  The  host  of 
this  Pharaoh,  like  thatof  Shishak  (2  Chron.  zii.  3),  con- 
sisted  apparently  of  the  three  arms,  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  chanots. 

(10)  The  children  of  Israel  •  •  •  were  sore 
afiraid.— It  has  been  objected  that  600,000  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age  had  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  such  an 
army  as  the  Pharaoh  could  have  hastily  ffathered.  The 
entire  armed  force  of  Egypt  is  reckonea  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  166—168)  at  410,000,  and  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
not  one-half  of  these  could  have  been  mustered.  It 
would  imply,  indeed,  more  facility  of  mobilisation  than 
we  should  nave  expected  in  this  early  ag^  if  Pharaoh 
was  able  to  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field  upon  a 
sudden  emergency.  'Wliy,  then,  it  is  asked,  should  the 
Israelites  have  been  "  sore  afraid  '*  of  a  force  but  one- 
sixth  of  their  number  P  Were  they  "  arrant  cowards  P  " 
The  answer  b  that  the  Egyptian  army,  whatever  its 
number,  was  composed  of  trained  soldiers,  well-armed 
and  used  to  war;  the  600,000  Israelites  were,  in  the 
main,  unarmed,  ignorant  of  warfare,  and  trained  very 
imperfectly.  Above  a  million  Persian  soldiers  were 
defeated  and  slaoghtered  like  sheep  by  47,000  Gneco- 
Macedonians  at  Arbela.  A  similar  result  would, 
humanly  speaking,  have  followed  on  a  conflict  between 
the  Israelites  ana  the  Egyptians  at  Pi-hahiroth.  The 
fear  of  the  former  was  Sieref ore  perfectly  legitimate. 

The  children  of  Israel  cried  out  unto  the 
Lord.— If  Israel  had  been  unduly  timid^-which  we 
have  diown  not  to  have  been  the  case — at  any  rate  the^ 
knew  where  to  make  thdr  appeal  for  succour.  There  is 
no  help  like  that  of  Jehovah. 

(U)  Because  there  were  no  grayes  in  Egypt. 
— Bpoken  in  bitter  ironv,  doubtless,  but  scarcely  with 
any  conscious  reference  to  Egjnpt  as  "  a  land  of  tombs." 
They  meant  simply  to  say :  '*  Mght  we  not  as  well  have 
died  there  as  here  P" 

OS)  iB  not  this  the  word  that  we  did  tell 
thee  •  •  •  ? — ^At  one  time  they  had  refused  to  listen  to 
Moses  (chap.  vi.  9) ;  but  in  the  main  they  had  acquiesced 
in  his  proceedings,  and  allowed  him  to^  act  m  their 
name.  The  reproach  was  therefore  unjust  and  un. 
deserved ;  but  it  is  in  human  nature  to  make  such  re- 
proaches in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty. 
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(^)  And  Moses  said  tuito  the  people, 
Pear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  tne  sal- 
tation of  the  Lord,  whicli  he  will  shew 
to  you  to  day :  ^for  the  Egyptians  whom 
ye  have  seen  to  day,  ye  shall  see  them 
again  no  more  for  ever.  (^^>  The  Lobd 
shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall  hold 
jour  peace. 

<^And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  9  speak 
unto  tiie  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go 
forward:  (^^)  but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and 
stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
^divideit:  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
^o  on  dry  grmmd  through  the  midst  of 
^e  sea.  <^^And  I,  behcud,  I  will  harden 
the  hearts  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they 
«hall  follow  them:  and  I  will  get  me 
honour  upon  Fharaoh,  and  upon  all  his 
liost,  upon  his  chariots,  and  upon  his 
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horsemen.  <^)  And  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  that  I  a/m  the  Loed,  when  I  have 
gotten  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh,  upon 
his  chariots,  and  upon  his  horsemen. 

OB)  And  the  angel  of  God,  which  went 
before  the  camp  of  Israel,  removed  and 
went  belund  them ;  and  the  pOlar  of  the 
cloud  went  &om  before  their  face,  and 
stood  behind  them :  (^>  and  it  came  be- 
tween the  camp  of  the  Egyptians  and 
the  camp  of  Israel ;  and  it  was  a  cloud 
and  darkness  to  themj  but  it  gave  light 
by  night  to  these :  so  iliat  the  one  came 
not  near  the  other  all  the  night. 

(^)  And  Moses  stretched  out  his  hand 
over  the  sea ;  and  the  Lord  caused  the 
sea  to  go  ba^h  by  a  strong  east  wind  all 
that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dir  landy 
and  the  waters  were 'divided.  ^)And 
^the  children  of  Israel  went  into  the 


(IS,  u)  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still.— There  axe  tunes 
w^hen  all  our  streiigih  mnst  be  "  in  quietness  and  confi- 
dence" (Isa.  zzz.  15).  So  long  as  we  have  means  of 
resistance  "pni  in  oar  power,  with  a  reasonable  prospect 
of  success,  it  is  onr  dntj  to  nse  them— to  exert  onr- 
«elyes  to  the  uttermost,  to  make  all  possible  efforts. 
God,  for  the  most  part,  "  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves."  Bnt  there  are  occasions  when  we  can  do 
mothinff — ^when  all  mnst  be  left  to  Him.  (Oomp.  2  Ohron. 
zx.  17.)  Under  these  dreumstaaces,  onr  dntj  and  our 
tme  wisdom  is  to  wait  patientlj,  quietly,  couraffeouslT. 
Moses,  probably,  did  not  yet  know  how  GKm  would 
effect  Israel's  deliveraace,  out  he  was  confident  that, 
in  one  w^  or  another,  it  would  be  effected. 

The  Egyptians  whom  ye  have  seen  •  •  •  — 
Heb.,  A»  ye  have  seen  the  BgypOa/ne  to-da/u,  ye  shaU 
see  t^tftn  no  more  for  ever :  f.e.,  never  again  shaU  ye  see 
them  in  the  pride  of  power,  haughty,  menacing,  terrible. 
When  next  you  behold  them  they  wiU  be  stijB  and  life- 
less— ^pale  corpses  strewing  the  Bed  Sea  shore  (see 
Terse  SO).  The  reference  is  to  the  present  time  only, 
not  to  the  future  relations  of  the  two  peoples. 

(1^-18)  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  P—Like 
the  people  (verse  10),  Moses  had  cried  to  Jehovah,  though 
he  tells  us  of  his  ciy  only  thus  indirectly.  God  made 
answer  that  it  was  not  a  time  to  cry,  but  to  act: 
"  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  g^  forward," 
^.  The  Israelites  were  to  strike  their  t^ts  at  once, 
and  prepare  for  a  forward  movement  Moses  was  to 
descend  to  the  edge  of  the  sea»  with  his  rod  in  his  hand, 
and  to  stretch  it  out  over  the  sea»  and  then  await  the 
•consequences,  which  would  be  a  '*  division"  of  tibe  waters 
— ^the  sea-bed  would  for  a  certain  space  become  dry,  and 
Israel  would  be  able  to  cross  to  the  other  side  (verse  16) ; 
the  Egyptians  would  follow,  and  then  destruction  would 
eome  upon  them,  and  Qod  would  '*  get  himself  honour 
UDon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  his  host"  (verses  17, 18). 
Tne  exact  modie  of  the  destruction  was  not  announced. 

(10. 2Q)  The  angel  of  Qod,  which  went  before 
the  oamp  of  Israel.— The  *'  Jehovah  **  of  chap.  xiiL 
21  becomes  here  *'  the  angel  of  Gk>d,"  as  "  the  ai4;el  of 
Jehovah  "  in  the  burning  bush  (chap.  iii.  2)  becomes 
*;  God  "  (verse  4),  and  "  Jehovah  "  (verse  7).  The  angel 
is  distingoished  from  the  doud,  and  represented  as 


antedating  its  movements  and  directing  them.  It  is 
clear  that  the  object  of  the  movement  now  made  was 
double :  (1)  to  check  and  trouble  the  Egyptians  by  in- 
volving them  in  "doud  and  darkness;''  and  (2)  to 
cheer  and  assist  the  Israelites  by  affording  them  abun- 
dant light  for  all  their  [necessary  arrangements.  AL 
though  there  b  nothing  in  the  original  correspondinip 
to  our  translators'  expressions,  "  to  them,"  "  to  these, 
yet  those  expressions  seem  to  do  no  more  than  to  bring 
out  the  true  sense.  (Gomp.  the  Taiffums  of  Onkdos 
and  Jonathan,  the  Syriao  Y  ersion,  and  the  CommentO' 
riee  of  Boeenmiiller,  Maurer,  Sjiobel,  and  Kalisch.) 

(21)  The  Lord  oaosed  the  sea  to  go  back  by 
a  strong  east  wind.— By  "a  strong  east  wind  **  we 
are  at  liberate  understand  one  blowing  from  any  point 
between  N.R  and  S.E.  If  we  imagine  the  Bitter  LaJces 
joined  to  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel, 
and  a  south-east  wind  blowing  strongly  up  this  channel, 
we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  water  in  the  Bitter 
Lakes  might  be  driven  northward,  and  held  th^re, 
while  the  natural  action  of  the  ebb  tide  withdrew 
the  Bed  Sea  water  to  the  southward.  A  portion  of 
the  channel  might  in  this  way  have  been  left  dry,  and 
have  so  continued  until  the  wind  changed  and  the 
tide  began  to  flow.  It  is  true  that  Scripture  does  not 
speak  of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  since  in  them 
there  was  nothing  unusual ;  but  an  Egyptian  tradition 
distinetly  stated  that  "  Moses  waited  for  the  ebb  tide  in 
order  to  lead  the  Israelites  across."  (Artipanus,  ap. 
Euseb.  PrcBp,  Ev,,  ix.  27.)  Whether  the  wnole  effect 
was  purely  natural,  or  whether  (as  in  so  manj  other 
cases)  Gk>d  used  the  force  of  nature  so  far  as  it  could 
go,  and  further  supematurally  increased  its  force,  ^^e 
are  not  told,  and  may  form  wliat  opinion  we  please.* 

The  waters  were  divided.— The  waters  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes  were  for  a  time  separated  completely  from 
those  of  the  Bed  Sea.  By  gradual  elevation  and  desic- 
cation the  channel  over  which  the  Israelites  passed  has 
probal^  now  become  dry  land. 

(22)  The  waters  were  a  wall  nnto  them.— 
Any  protection  is  in  Scripture  called  "  a  wall,"  or  "  a 
rampart "  (1  Sam.  xxv.  16 ;  Prov.  xviii.  11 ;  Isa.  zzvi. 
1 ;  Jer.  i  18;  Nahum  iii.  8).  In  the  present  case,  the 
waters  protected  Israel  on  either  flank— the  Bed  Sea 
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midst  of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  ground : 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on 
their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

(«)And  the  Egyptians  pursued,  and 
went  in  after  them  to  the  midst  of  the 
sea,  even  all  Pharaoh's  horses,  his 
chariots,  and  his  horsemen.  ^^^  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  in  the  morning  watch 
the  LoBD  looked  unto  the  host  of  the 
Egyptians  through  the  pillar  of  fire 
and  of  the  cloud,  and  troubled  the  host 
of  the  Egyptians,  (^)  and  took  off  their 
chariot  wheels,  ^  that  they  drave  them 
heavily:  so  that  the  Egyptians  said. 
Let  us  flee  firom  the  face  of  Israel ;   for 


UumtogohMmUif 


iHeb^tJhoofe^. 


the  LoBD  fighteth  for  them  against  the 
Egyptians.  ^^^  And  the  Lobd  said  unto 
Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over  the 
sea»  that  the  waters  may  come  again 
upon  the  Egyptians,  upon  their  chariots^ 
and  upon  their  horsemen.  <^>  And 
Moses  stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength, 
when  the  morning  appeared;  and  the 
Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and  the  Lori> 
'oyerthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  (^)  And  the  waters  returned,, 
and  covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horse- 
men, (md  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that 
came  into  the  sea  after  them;  there 


upon  the  right,  the  Bitter  Lakes  npan  the  left.  Poetical 
writers,  as  was  natural,  used  language  still  more  highly 
metaphorical  (Fs.  Ixxviii.  13 ;  chap.  xy.  8),  and  spoke  of 
the  waters  as  "  standinK  on  an  neap."  Hence,  some 
modems  have  gone  so  zar  as  to  maintain  that  on  this 
occasion  the  water  "  gave  np  its  nature,  formed  with  its 
waves  a  strong  wall,  and  mstead  of  streaming  like  a 
fluid,  oongealea  into  a  hard  substance  "  (Kaliscn).  But 
this  is  to  turn  poetry  into  prose,  and  enslare  oneself  to 
a  narrow  literalism. 

(23-88)  The  Egyptians  pursued.— All  the  Israel- 
ites having  entered  the  bed  of  the  sea,  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud,  it  would  seem,  withdrew  after  them,  and  the 
Egyptians,  who,  if  they  could  not  see,  could  at  any  rate 
hear  the  sound  of  the  departure,  began  to  advance,  fol- 
lowing on  the  track  of  the  fugitives.  What  they  thought 
concerning  the  miracle,  or  what  they  expected,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  They  can  scarcely  have  entered  on  the 
bed  of  the  sea  without  knowing  it.  Probably  thcry 
assumed  that,  as  the  bed  had  somehow  become  dry,  it 
would  continue  dry  long  enough  for  their  chariots  and 
horsemen  to  get  across.  The  distance  may  not  have 
been  so  much  as  a  mile,  which  they  may  have  expected 
to  accomplish  in  ten  minutes ;  but  when  once  they  were 
entered,  their  troubles  began.  "  The  Lord  looked  unto 
the  host  of  the  Egyptians  through  the  pillar  .  .  .  and 
troubled  the  host  of  the  Egvphans  "  (verse  24).  By 
some  terrible  manifestation  of  His  presence  and  of  His 
anger,  proceeding  from  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  in  their 
front)  God  threw  the  Egypman  troops  into  consterna- 
tion and  confusion.  A  pmic  terror  seized  them.  Some 
probably  stopped,  some  ned ;  but  there  were  others  who 
persevered.    Then  followed  a  second  difficulty.     The 

S regress  of  the  chariots  was  obstructed.  According  to 
le  present  reading  of  the  Hebrew  text,  the  wl^ls 
parted  from  the  axles,  which  would  naturallybring  the 
vehicles  to  a  stand.  According  to  the  liXX.  and  a 
reading  found  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  the  wheels 
"  became  entangled,"  as  they  would  if  they  sank  up  to 
the  axles  in  the  soft  ooze.  Hereby  the  advance  was 
rendered  slow  and  difficidt :  "  they  drave  tiiem  heavily." 
To  the  Egyptians  the  obstruction  seemed  more  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes,  and  they 
became  convinced  that  Jehovah  was  fightinff  for  Israel 
and  against  them  (verse  25).  Hereupon  tiiey  turned 
and  fled.  But  the  flight  was  even  narder  than  the 
advance.  A  confused  mass  of  horses  and  chariots  filled 
the  channel — ^they  impeded  each  other— could  make  no 
progress— eoold  scarcely  move.    Then  came  the  final 


catastrophe.  At  Grod's  command,  Moses  once  more 
stretched  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  waters  returned 
on  either  side — a  north-west  wind  brought  back  those 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes  (chap.  xiv.  10),  the  flood  tide  those 
of  the  Bed  Sea — and  the  whole  of  the  force  that  had 
entered  on  the  sea-bed  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites  was. 
destroyed. 

(as)  All  Pharaoh's  horses,  his  chariots,  and 
his  horsemen.— The  chariot  and  cavalry  force  alone- 
entered  the  sea,  not  the  infantry.  (Gomp.  verse  28  and 
chap.  XV.  1.)  The  point  is  of  impcntanoe  as  connected 
with  the  question  whether  the  Phuraoh  himself  perished. 
If  all  his  force  entered,  he  could  not  well  have  stayed 
behind ;  if  onlv  a  portion,  he  might  have  elected  to 
•remain  with  {ne  others.  Menepnthah,  the  probable 
Phuraoh  of  the  Exodus,  was  apt  to  consult  nis  own 
safety.    (Beeords  of  the  Past,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  44,  45.) 

(24)  In  the  morning  watoh.— Between  2  a.m. 
and  6. 

W  And  the  Iiord  said.— Or,  The  Lord  had 
said.  Probably  the  command  was  given  as  soon  as  the- 
Israelites  were  safe  across.  It  womd  take  some  hours^ 
for  the  north-west  wind  to  bring  back  the  waters  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes. 

(87)  When  the  morning  appeared.~This  would 
be  about  five  o'clock.  The  light  showed  the  Egyptians- 
their  danger.  The  white-crested  waves  were  seen  ad- 
vancing  on  either  side,  and  threatening  to  fill  up  the 
channd.  The  Egyptians  had  to  race  against  them ;  but 
in  vain.  Their  chiuriot  wheels  cloggeo,  themselves  and 
their  horses  encumbered  with  heavy  armour,  thev  mad» 
but  slow  way  over  the  soft  and  slimy  g^una;  and 
while  tiiev  were  still  far  from  shore,  the  noods  were  upon 
them,  and  overwhelmed  them.  In  this  way  God  "over- 
threw  the  Egyptians  in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

(28)  The  onariots,  and  the  horsemen^  and  all 
the  host  .  •  .  — This  translation  is  mlsleadmg.  The 
Heb.  runs  thus :  "  The  chariots  and  the  horsemen  (who* 
were)  all  the  host  of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea.'* 
It  is  implied  that  his  footmen  did  not  enter  the  sea. 

There  remained  not  so  much  as  one  of  them. 
— The  armour  of  an  Egyptian  warrior  would  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  by  swimming  from  such  a 
catastrophe.  AH  who  were  caught  by  the  tide  would 
certainly  be  drowned.  The  question  whether  the 
Pharaoh  was  drowned  or  no  cannot  be  ruled  by  the 
expression  here  used,  nor  by  any  parallel  one  in  the 
Psalms  (Pss.  Ixxviii.  53,  cvi.  11) ;  it  depends  on  more 
general  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  likely 
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remained  not  so  mucli  as  'one  of  them. 
(29)  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked 
upon  drj  land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them 
on  their  right  hand,  and  on  their  left. 

^^)Thns  the  Lobd  saved  Israel  that 
day  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon 
the  sea  shore,    ^^jijia  Israel  saw  that 


a  Pa.  108.  IL 
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great  ^work  which  the  Lobd  did  upon 
the  Egyptians :  and  the  people  feared 
the  Lobd,  and  belieyed  the  Lobd,  and 
his  servant  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XV.  —  (1)  Then  sang 
^Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this 
song  unto  the  Lobd,  and  spake,  saying, 

I  will  sing  unto  the  Lobd,  for  he  hatii 


that  if  the  Pliaraoh  had  been  killed  there  would  have 
been  no  explicit  mention  of  it  P  Wonld  the  point  have 
remained  one  open  to  question?  Seoonolj,  if  the 
Pharaoh  had  been  killed,  would  the  Egyptian  annals 
hare  retained  no  trace  of  it  ?  Must  we  not  have  had 
some  account  of  a  great  kii^  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  after  a  reign  of  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  years? 
(Comp.  chaps,  il  23,  iv.  19,  &c)  But  Menephthah,  to 
whom  all  tne  indications  point,  reigned  at  least  eight 
years.  The  latter  part  of  nis  reign  was  inglorious,  and 
ne  left  the  empire  a  prey  to  pretenders ;  but  he  was  not 
suddenly  cut  off  after  reigpiing  a  year  or  two.  Thirdly, 
was  an  Egyptian  king  sure  to  lead  an  attack,  and  place 
himself  in  tne  j^osition  of  most  peril  ?  This  has  oeen 
asserted,  and  it  is  so  far  true,  that  moat  Egyptian  kings, 
according  to  the  records  which  they  have  left  of  them- 
selves, so  acted.  But  it  happens  that  Menephthah  records 
it  of  himself  that  on  one  great  occasion,  at  any  rate,  he 
kept  himself  out  of  danger.  His  country  was  inyaded 
by  a  rast  army  of  Libyans  and  others  from  the  north- 
west in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign;  the  assailants 
menaced  his  chief  cities,  and  the  peril  was  great. 
Menephthah  collected  all  his  forces  to  meet  the  dimmer, 
but  declined  to  lead  them  out  in  person,  pretending  tiiat 


one  of  the  Egyptian  gods,  FhthiBh,  had  forbidden  him 
to  quit  Memphis  (Brugsoh,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  ii., 
p.  119).    It  is  thus  quite  probable  tliat  he  would  remain 


with  the  reserre  of  footmen  when  the  chariots  and 
horsemen  entered  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

(90)  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  the 
sea  shore. — On  one  who  saw  this  sight  it  would  be 
likely  to  make  a  ^n^eat  impression ;  to  alter  generations 
it  was  nothing,  smce  it  had  no  further  consequences. 
That  it  is  recorded  indicates  the  pen  of  an  eye- 
witness. 

(31)  Israel  saw  that  great  work.— The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Pharaoh's  chariot  force  and  cavalry  in  the 
Bed  Sea  secured  the  retreat  of  Israel,  and  sared  them 
from  any  further  molestation  at  the  hands  of  tiie 
Eg^tians.  The  spirit  of  tiie  nation  was  effectually 
broken  for  the  time ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  sereral 
rei^pis,  and  an  interval  of  anarchy,  that  there  was  a 
revival  The  king  himself  probably  despaired  of  effect- 
ing  anything  against  a  foe  Chat  was  supematundly  pro- 
tected; and  the  armv,  having  lost  the  flower  of  the 
chariot  force,  on  which  it  inainlT  depended  for  success, 
dedred  no  further  contest.  Tne  Israelites,  as  ?rill  be 
seen  further  on,  in  their  rapid  march  to  Sinai  avoided 
the  Egyptian  settlements,  and  having  once  reached  the 
Sinaitic  region,  they  were  beyond  the  dominion  of 
Egypt,  and  for  forty  years  ^uite  out  of  the  path  of 
Eg^tian  conquest  The  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
niUiion  begun  bv  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  now 
terminated,  and  a  fresh  be^nning  was  made.  In  (lie 
oijen  air  of  the  desert,  cut  off  from  all  other  races,  ad- 
mitted to  dose  communion  with  Jehovah,  the  people 
entered  up<m  that  new  and  higher  existence  which 
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culminated  in  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  in  the  noble 
struggles  of  Ezra  and  Nenemiah,  and  in  the  memorable 
stand  on  behalf  of  reliepous  truth  and  national  inde- 
pendence which  was  made  by  the  Maccabees. 

XV. 

The  Sono  of  Mobb& 

(1)  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel. — ^th  his  usual  modesty,  Moses  does  not  say 
that  he  composed  the  magnificent  ode  whicJi  follows ; 
but  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  it  can  have  had  any 
other  author.  Ix  bears  a  dose  resemblance  to  the  Egyp- 
tian religious  poetry,  with  which  Moses — ^and  probably  no 
other  Israelite  of  the  time — ^would  have  been  familiar 
from  his  early  training ;  and  it  breathes  the  elevated  tone 
of  religious  sentiment  that  was  scarcely  sluured  with 
Moses  by  any  contemporary.  The  prophetic  statements 
in  the  latter  verses  of  the  hymn  have  lea  some  to  assign  to 
it  a  date  later  than  Joshua;  but  the  vagueness  of  theae 
statements  stands  in  a  remarkable  contrast  with  the 
definiteness  and  graphic  power  of  the  descriptive 
portion,  and  points  to  the  fime  of  Moses  for  the  com- 
position. The  poetic  genius  shown  in  the  composition 
IS,  no  doubt,  verv  considerable ;  but  the  statement  that 
it  transcends  all  later  Hebrew  poesy  woidd  not  have 
been  made  bjr  any  critic  whose  juajBpient  was  not  biassed 
by  his  theories.  The  ode  is  distinguished  from  later 
similar  compositions  by  greater  simplicity  in  the 
language,  ana  greater  freedom  in  Uie  rhythmical  arrange- 
ment. There  is  the  usual  "parallelism  of  clauses,"  with 
its  three  varieties  of  "  antithetic,  synthetic,  and  synony- 
mous ; "  but  the  regular  cadence  is  interrupted  with  un- 
usual frequency  bv  triplet  stanzas,  and  the  parallelism 
is  less  exact  than  that  of  later  times. 

The  ode  divides  itself  into  two  portions  ( verses  1 — 
12  and  verses  13 — 18):  the  first  retrospective,  the  second 

frospedbive.  Part  II.  has  no  sub-divisions ;  but  Fart 
.  consists  of  three,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of  four, 
portions.  First  comes  the  burden,  or  refrain  (verse  1), 
which  was  repeated  at  the  close  of  each  sub-division  by 
Miriam  and  her  choir  of  women  (verse  21).  Then  we 
have  the  first  stanza,  or  strophe,  reaching  from  verse  2 
to  verse  5.  Next  we  have  stanza  or  strophe  2,  extending 
from  verse  6  to  verse  10.  After  this,  stanza  or  strophe  3, 
comprising  verses  11  and  12.  These  shorter,  and  as  it 
were  tentative,  efforts  are  followed  by  the  grand  burst 
of  prophetic  song  which  constitutes  Part  H,  and 
extends  from  verse  13  to  verse  18,  terminating  with  the 
sublime  utterance,  beyond  which  no  thoii^t  of  man 
can  go,  "  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 

I  will  sing.— It  may  convey  to  the  ordinary  reader 
some  idea  of  the  rhythm  of  the  ode  to  transcribe  into 
Roman  characters  and  accentuate  this  opening  passage^ 
which  is  as  follows: — 


Aahirah  layhovAh  kl  ffa6h  gaAIu 
Sits  v'lokebd  nunah  MjTam. 
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and  Miriam, 


triumphed  glorionsly:  the  horse  and 
his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 
^')  The  LoBD  is  my  stren^h  and  song, 
and  he  is  become  mj  salvation:  he  is 
m J  Groiy  and  I  will  prepare  him  an 
habitation ;  my  father's  God,  and  I  will 
exalt  him.  <^)  The  Lobd  is  a  man  of 
war:  the  Lobd  is  his  name.  ^^>  Pharaoh's 
chariots  and  his  host  hath  he  cast  into 
the  sea:  his  chosen  captains  also  are 
drowned  in  the  Bed  sea.  ^^^  The  depths 
have  covered  them :  th^sank  into  the 
bottom  as  a  stone.    (^)  Thy  right  hand, 


0  LoBDy  is  become  glorious  in  power : 
thy  right  hand,  0  Lobd,  hath  dashed  in 
pieces  the  enemy.  (^  And  in  the  great- 
ness of  thine  excellency  thou  hast  over- 
thrown them  that  rose  up  against  thee : 
thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which  con- 
sumed them  as  stubble.  ^®)  And  with 
the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  waters  were 
gathered  togetiber,  the  floods  stood  up- 
right as  an  heap,  and  the  depths  were 
congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
(^)  inie  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will 
overtake,  I  will  divide  the  spoil;  my 


He  hath  triumphed  gLoriously.— Heb.,  he  haih 
glorified  himMlf  gloriotuly  (M6^ws  S^d6^aorai,  LXX.). 
The  mam  idea  implied  in  tae  verb  gddh  is  exaltation. 

(2)  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  song.— Heb., 
My  strength  and  song  is  Jah.  The  contncted  form  of 
Jenovah,  Jah,  is  here  used  for  the  first  time ;  but  its 
existence  in  the  current  speech  has  already  been  indi- 
cated by  the  name  Morian,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  zxiL 
1.    It  is  here  used  on  account  of  the  rhythm. 

He  ia  become  my  salvation.— Heb.,  he  has 
been  to  me  for  salvation :  i,e.,  '*  he  has  saved  me  out  of 
the  hand  of  Pharaoh."  The  beauty  and  force  of  the 
passage  causes  Isaiah  to  adopt  it  into  one  of  his  most 

floriooB  poems,  the  "  jovful  thanksgiving  of  the  faithful 
)r  the  mercies  of  Goo,    contained  in  hia  twelfth  chap- 
ter.   (See  verse  2.) 

I  will  prepare  him  an  habitation.— So  Onkelos 
and  Aben-Ezra ;  but  Jarchi,  the  Targums  of  Jerusalem 
and  Jonathan,  the  LXX.,  andVnlg.,  with  most  moderns, 
translate,  "  I  will  glorify  him."  fi  is  a  strong  objection 
to  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  that  Moees 
is  not  likely  to  have  had  the  idea  of  preparing  God  a 
habitation  until  the  revelation  of  God's  will  on  the 
subject  was  made  to  him  on  Sinai  (chaps,  xxv. — ^xxvii.). 
The  law  of  parallelism  also  requires  such  a  meaning  as 
*'  glorify  "  to  correspond  with  the  "  exalt "  of  the  next 
clause. 

My  father's  God.—"  Eather  **  here,  by  a  common 
Hebrew  idiom,  stands  for  "forefathers  generally. 
(Gomp.  Note  on  chap.  iii.  6.) 

(3)  The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war.— The  directness 
and  boldness  of  the  anthropomorphism  is  markedly 
archaic,  and  is  wisely  retainea  by  our  translators.  How 
tuigid  and  yet  weak  are  the  Samaritan,  "  mighty  in 
battle,"  and  the  LXX., "  crusher  of  wars/'  m  com- 
parison ! 

The  Lord  is  his  name.— In  the  very  name, 
Jehovah,  is  implied  all  might,  all  power,  and  so  neces- 
sarily the  strength  to  prevail  in  oattle.  The  name, 
meaning  "  the  Existent,  implies  that  nothing  else  has 
anj  reiu  existence  independently  of  Him;  and  if  no 
existence,  then  necessarily  no  strength. 

<^)  His  chosen  captains.—  Gomp.  chap.  xiy.  7, 
where  the  same  word  is  used. 

Are  drowned.- Bather,  were  drowned, 

(5)  The  depths  have  covered  them.— Bather, 
covered  them.  The  first  stanza,  or  strophe,  here  ter- 
minates— ^the  first  historical  review  ia  completed.  In 
it  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  one  fpesi  fact  of  the 
■41eliverance  by  the  destruction  of  the  Eigjptians  in  the 
Bed  Sea.  At  the  close  it  is  probable  thi£  Miriam,  with 
her  chorus  of  women,  took  up  the  refrain  of  verse  1,  and 


slu^htly  modifying  it,  sang,  as  recorded  in  verse  21, 
"  Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  glorified  himself 
gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into 
the  sea." 

(6—10)  The  second  stanza^  or  strophe,  expands  the 
subject-matter  of  the  first.  It  begins,  like  the  first, 
with  some  general  egressions,  setting  forth  the  glory 
and  power  of  Jehovah  (verses  6,  7),  as  shown  in  the 
recent  catastrophe.  From  this  it  proceeds  to  the  catas- 
trophe itself,  wnich  it  describes  in  considerable  detail, 
notmg  (1)  the  sudden  rise  of  the  wind  (verse  8) ;  (2)  the 
gathering  together  of  the  waters  into  separate  masses 
Xihid,);  (3)  me  boastful  and  vindictive  temper  of  the 
Egyptians  {ibid,) ;  (4)  the  rise  of  a  second  wmd  (verse 
9) ;  (5)  the  consequent  return  of  the  waters ;  and  (6) 
the  submerging  of  the  host  by  them.  The  second  stanza 
is  consideiwbly  longer  than  the  first,  consisting  of 
twelve,  whereas  the  first  consists  of  only  seven,  lines. 
• 

(6)  Thy  right  hand.— Here  is  a  second  anthropo* 
morphism,  fouowing  naturally  on  the  first,  and  occur- 
ing  m  the  later  Scriptures  frequently,  though  now  used 
for  the  first  time. 

Hath  dashed  in  pieces.- Bather,  dashes  m 
pieces.  The  verb  is  in  the  future^  but  ia  a  future  of 
continuance. 

(7)  Thou  hast  overthrown  •  •  •  — Heb.,  ikom 
overthrowest  them  that  rise  up  aaainst  thee;  thou 
sendest  forth  thy  wrath :  it  eonsumetn  them  like  stubble, 

<8)  The  blast  of  thy  nostrils.— The  "  east  wind  " 
of  chap.  xiv.  21.  (Gomp.  Fs.  xviii.  15.)  As  a  physical 
effect,  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters,  is  ascribed 
to  the  "  blast,"  we  must  understand  a  physical  cause. 
Otherwise,  God's  wrath  might  be  meant,  as  in  Job  iv.  9. 

The  floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and 
the  depths  were  congealed.— The  literalism  which, 
taking  its  stand  on  these  phrases,  maintains  that  the 
water  "gave  up  its  nature  (Kalisch)  indicates  an 
inability  to  distinguish  poetry  from  prose,  and  fact 
from  imagery.  As  well  might  it  be  held  that  the  east 
wind  was  actually  the  bream  of  Qod's  nostrils.  (See 
the  Note  on  chap.  xiv.  22.) 

(9)  The  enemy  said.— Pharaoh's  soldiers  were  as 
anxious  as  their  master  to  come  to  blows.  (See  above, 
verse  7.)  They  hoped  to  acquire  the  rich  spoil  which 
the  Israelites  had  carried  off  from  Egypt  in  the  shape 
of  g^ld  and  silver  ornaments  and  goocUy  apparel  (chap, 
xii.  35,  36),  as  well  as  their  flocks  and  herds  (tbid, 
verse  38). 

My  lust.— Heb.,  my  soul.  The  particular  passion 
to  be  gratified  was  cupidity,  or  desire  of  riches. 
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lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them ;  I  will 
draw  my  sword,  mj  hand  shall  ^destroy 
them.  <i^)  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy 
wind,  the  sea  covered  them :  they  sank 
as  lead  in  the  migh^  waters.  <^^  Who 
is  like  unto  thee,  0  Lobd,  among  the 
^gods?  who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in 
holiness,  f earftil  in  praises,  doing  won- 
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ders?  <^)Thou  stretchedst  out  thy 
right  hand,  the  earth  swallowed  them. 
(18)  Thou  in  thy  mercy  hast  led  forth 
the  people  which  thou  hast  redeemed : 
thou  hast  guided  them  in  thy  strength 
unto  thy  holy  habitation.  <i*)  *The 
people  shall  hear,  and  be  afraid :  sorrow 
shall  take  hold  on  the  inhabitants  of 


Destroy  them.— So  the  Viilg.,  Onkelos,  Boson, 
muller,  Knobel,  Kalisch,  and  others.  The  meaning 
**  re-poflsess/'giyen  in  the  margin,  rests  npon  the  render- 
ing of  tiie  TiXX.,  which  is  npitiffth  but  is  otherwise 
imsnpportecL 

CIO)  Thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wind.— A  new 
fact,  additional  to  the  narratiTo  in  chap,  ziv.,  but  in 
complete  harmony  with  it.  As  a  strong  east  (south- 
east) wind  had  driren  the  waters  of  the  Bitter  Lakes 
to  the  north-westward,  so  (it  would  seem)  their  return 
was  aided  and  hastened  by  a  wind  from  the  opposite 
direction,  which  caused  the  sea  to  "cover''  the 
Egyptians. 

Tney  sank  as  lead.— Compare  verse  5.  To  an 
eye- witness^  it  would  seem,  the  sudden  submersion  and 
cusappearance  of  each  warrior,  as  the  waters  closed 
around  him,  was  peculiarly  impressive.  Each  seemed 
to  be  swaUowed  up  at  once,  without  a  struggle.  This 
would  be  a  natural  result  of  the  heavy  armour  worn  by 
the  picked  warriors. 

In  the  mighty  waters.— "With  these  words  the 
second  stanza,  or  strophe,  doses.  Miriam  and  her 
maidens,  it  is  probable,  again  interposed  with  the  ma^i- 
fioent  refrain,  "Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hathglormed 
himself  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea." 

Cn>i<)  Stanza  3  b  a  short  one,  entering  into  no 
details — simply  summing  up  the  entire  result  in  two 
eentences :  one,  parallel  U)  verses  2,  3  and  6,  7,  setting 
forth  the  glory  of  God,  as  shown  in  the  occurrences;  the 
other  emphasising  the  great  fact  of  the  occasion,  and 
stating  it  in  the  briefest  possible  terms:  "Thou 
stretcnedst  out  thy  right  hand;  the  esxth  swaUowed 
them."  This  second  clause  is  parallel  to  verses  4,  5 
and  8 — ^10.  It  concentrates  into  four  words  the  gist  of 
those  two  passages. 

(u)  Who  is  like  xrnto  thee  •  •  .  among  the 
gods  P— This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  meaning.  It  had 
been  a  main  object  of  the  entire  series  of  miraculous 
visitations  to  show  that  Jehovah  was  "  exalted  far  above 
all  other  gods."  (See  chaps,  vii.  5,  xiv.  4, 18.)  Moses 
now  emphasises  the  contrast  by  adducing  three  points  on 
which  Jehovah  is  unspproachable — ^holiness,  awefulness, 
jmd  miraculous  power.  God  is  (1) "  glorious  in  holiness," 
exalted  in  this  respect  far,  far  above  all  other  beings ; 
(2)  "  fearful  in  praises  " — ^the  proper  object  of  the  pro- 
f oundest  awe,  even  to  those  who  approach  Him  with 
praise  and  thanksffiving ;  and  (3)  one  who  ''  doeth 
wonders,"  who  both  through  n&ture,  and  on  occasions 
overruling  n&ture,  aoeompushes  the  most  astonishing 
results,  causing  all  men  to  marvel  at  His  Almighiy 
power.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  were,  in  fact,  either 
nonentities  or  evil  spirits.  So  far  as  they  were  the 
former,  they  could  come  into  no  comparison  at  all  with 
Jehovah;  so  far  as  they  were  the  latter,  they  fell 
infinitely  short  of  Him  in  every  respect.  Of  holiness 
they  possessed  no  remnant;  in  awfnlness  they  were 


immeasurably  inferior ;  in  the  ability  to  work  wonders 
they  did  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath.  ''Amoiur  the  gods,"  as  the  Psalmist  says, 
"  there  is  none  l&e  unto  thee,  O  Lord ;  there  is  none 
that  can  do  as  thou  doest "  (Fs.  Ixxxvi  8). 

(12)  The  earth  swallowed  them.— The  sea, 
which  actually  "  swallowed  them,"  was  a  part  of  the 
earth.  Literalism  might  argue  that  the  statement 
contravened  former  ones  (verses  4,  5, 10) ;  but  the  fact 
is  otherwise.  If  we  only  allow  our  common  sense 
fair  play,  and  permit  sacred  writers  the  same  latitude 
as  proffine  ones,  we  shall  find  wonderfuUv  few 
discrepancies,  or  even  difficulties,  in  the  Biblical 
narrative. 

0^—^)  The  concluding  stanza  of  the  ode  involves 
a  change  of  attitude,  and  deals  wiih  new  matters.  The 
poet's  eye  fixes  itself  upon  the  future.  First,  he  speaks 
of  the  guidance  of  God,  lately  beg^,  and  about  to 
contmue  until  Canaan  is  reached  (verse  13).    Then  his 

glance  turns  to  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  he  considers 
lie  effect  which  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Egypt  will  have  upon  them  (verses  14—16). 
Finally,  he  sees  the  people  brought  into  the  "  land  of 
their  inheritance,"  and  securely  established  ^re  under 
the  ordering  of  Divine  Providence.  Then,  with  an 
ascription  oi  glory  which  may  be  comnured  with  the 
Doxology  attached  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  St. 
Matthew  (chap.  vL  13),  and  to  that  attached  in  ihe 
Liturgies  of  the  Church  to  the  Psalms  and  Canticles, 
he  terminates  his  composition. 

W  Hast  led  forth  •  .  .  hast  guided.— Or, 
leadest  forth  .  .  .  ^idest.  The  goidance  was  not 
over ;  rather,  it  was  just  begun.  The  want  of  a  present 
tense  in  Hebrew  causes  the  preterite  and  future  to 
have,  both  of  them,  under  certain  circumstances,  the 
force  of  the  present. 

Thy  holy  habitation.— It  might  be  supposed 
that  Canaan  was  the  "habitation"  intended;  but  the 
words  of  verse  17  imply  something  more.  Mosea 
certainly  knew  that  when  Canaan  was  reached  Qod 
would  select  a  place  to  "put  His  name  there "  (Deut. 
xii.  5,  11,  14,  xiv.  23,  24,  xvL  6,  11,  &c.),  and  pos- 
sibly  knew  by  revelstion  what  place  woidd  be  ultimate- 
ly selected. 

(14)  The  people.— Heb.,  The  peoples :  i.e.,  all  the 
various  trib^  and  nations  of  the  desert  and  of  Pales- 
tine— the  Amalflkites,  Edomites,  Philistines,  Moabites, 
Amorites,  &c. 

Shall  hear,  and  be  afiraid.— On  the  fear  which 
was  actually  felt,  see  Num.  xxii.  3;  Josh,  ii  11,  v.  1, 
ix.  3 — 15,  Ac. 

The  inhabitants  of  Palestina  are  the  Philis- 
tines, from  whom  the  Holy  Land  derived  the  name 
which  it  still  retains  in  most  of  the  languages  of 
modem  Europe.  The  Hebrew  word. is  Fhelaeheth, 
of  which  the  nearest  English  equivalent  would  be 
"  Philistia." 
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Palestina.  ^^^  Then  the  dnkes  of  Edom 
shall  be  amazed;  the  mighty  men  of 
Moab,  trembling  shall  take  hold  upon 
them;  all  the  iohabitants  of  Canaan 
shall  melt  away.  ^^^^  'Fear  and  dread 
shall  f  aU  npon  them ;  by  the  greatness 
of  thine  arm  they  shall  be  as  still  as  a 
stone ;  till  thy  people  pass  over,  0  Lord, 
till  the  people  pass  over,  which  thon 
hast  purchased.  (^7>  Thou  shalt  bring 
them  in,  and  plant  them  in  the  moun- 
tain of  thine  mheritance,  in  the  place, 
O  LoBD,   which  thou    hast    made   for 
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thee  to  dwell  in,  in  the  Sanctuary,  O 
Lord,  whidi,  thy  hands  have  established. 
(IB)  ijjxe  LoBD  shall  reign  for  ever  and 
ever. 

(i»)  For  the  horse  of  Pharaoh  went  in 
with  his  chariots  and  with  his  horse- 
men  into  the  sea,  and  the  Lobd  brought 
again  the  waters  of  the  sea  upon  them ;. 
but  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry 
land  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

<^)  And  Miria.m  the  prophetess,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand ;  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 


(15)  The  dukes  of  Edom.— Gomp.  G«n.  zzzvi. 
15,  where  th»  same  title  is  foond.  Apparently  in  the 
course  of  the  thirty-eight  years  between  the  Exodus 
and  the  approach  ta  Canaan,  the  oHgarc)^  of  "  dukes  " 
bad  been  replaced  by  a  monarchy.  (See  Nnm.  zz.  14.) 
The  fear  of  Israel  had  also  passed  away;  and  the 
Edomites  "  came  ont  against  Moses  with  mnch  people, 
and  with  a  stronff  han<C"  l&ying  a  foundation  for  tnat 
prolonged  hatred  of  which  we  have  traces  in  2  Sam. 
Tiii.  14;  1  Kmgs  zi.  14—22;  2  Kings  Tiii  20—22; 
2  Chron.  zz.  16;  Ps.  czzzvii.  7,  &c. 

The  inighty  men  of  Moab.^On  the  terror  of 
the  Moabites,  when  Israel  approached  their  borders, 
see  Num.  zzii.  3»  4.  The  efforts  made  by  Balak 
to  procure  Balaam's  curse  upon  them  were  indications 
of  the  alarm  felt. 

AU  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  shall  melt 
away.—Gompare  Josh.  ii.  11 :  "As  soon  as  we  had 
heard  these  thmgs,  our  hearts  did  melt ; "  and  chap.  y.  1 : 
*'It  came  to  pass  .  .  .  when  all  the  kinss  of  the 
Ganaanites  h^urd  that  the  Lord  had  driea  up  the 
waters  of  Jordan,  that  their  hearts  meUed,  neither  was 
there  naiy  spirit  in  them  any  more." 

(16)  s^ar  and  dread  shall  fUl  upon  them.^ 
A  portion  of  the  Edomites  felt  so  much  fear  of  Israel 
that  they  allowed  them  to  pass  through  iheir  coasts 
(Deut.  ii  4).  The  Moabites  of  Ar  acted  simUarly  (Deut. 
U.29). 

Till  thy  people  pass  oyer— i^.,  cross  the 
frontier  of  the  Ganaanites,  and  enter  their  country. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  Moses  had  as  yet  any 
distinct  idea  of  the  place  where  the  frontier  would 
be  crossed. 

iV)  In  the  mountain  of  thine  inheritanoe.— 
Some  suppose  Mount  Moriah  to  be  especially  intended; 
but  it  is  better  to  understand  Ganaan  generally,  which 
is  a  country  consisting  almost  entirefy  of  mountains, 
with  only  two  plains  of  any  eztent — those  of  Sharon 
and  Esdraelon. 

The  Sanctuary  can  only  mean  the  place  where 
God  was  "to  put  his  name."  (See  the  comment  on 
yerse  13.)  This  is  spoken  of  as  already  "  made  "  and 
"  established,"  be<»u8e  it  was  so  in  the  Diyine  counsels, 
as  Moses  yery  well  knew.  (See  Deut.  zii  5, 11,  14, 
ziy.  23,  24,  &c.) 

(18)  The  Lord  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.— 
Gompare  Pss.  z.  16,  zziz.  10,  czly.  13,  czIti.  10.  In 
simplicihr  and  conseqpient  force  the  ezpression  of  the 
idea  by  Moses  transcends  all  later  ones. 

(19)  This  yerse  is  parenthetic  It  forms  no  part  of 
the  "  Song  of  Moses."  Originally,  perhaps,  when  that 
song  was  a  separate  document,  it  was  appended  as 


an  historical  comment,  showing  the  occasion  on  which 
the  poem  was  composed.  When  the  records  of  Moses 
were  collected — eitner  by  himself,  towards  the  close  of 
his  life,  or  by  Joshua — the  addition  was  kept,  although 
it  had  become  unnecessary  for  the  original  purpose. 
As  it  stands,  it  emphasises  the  great  fitct  of  Israel's- 
final  ddiyerance— the  nucleus  around  which  Ezodus 
gathers  itself. 

(ao)  Miriam  the  prophetess.— In  Miriam  we  haye 
the  first  of  that  long  series  of  religions  women  pre- 
sented  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture  who  are  not  merely 
jnous  and  God-fearing,  but  ezercise  a  quasi-ministerial 
office.  Ezaroples  of  other  "  proj^hetesses "  will  be 
found  in  Judg.  iy.  4;  2  KingB  zzu.  14;  Isa.  yiii.  8; 
Luke  ii.  36.  £i  the  early  Ghnstian  Ghmrch  there  was 
an  order  of  "  deaconesses  (Bom.  zri.  1;  Apost.  Const,, 
yi.  17).  The  office  of  '^  proj^hetess "  seems  to  haye 
been  permitted  to  women  m  Egypt,  though  that 
of  ''priestess"  was,  until  Ptolemaic  times,  forbidden 
them. 

The  sister  of  Aaron.— She  is  called  "  sister  of 
Aaron,"  rather  than  of  Moses,  because  Aaron  was  the 
head  of  the  family  (chapa  tI  20,  yii.  7).  There  is  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  she  was  the  sister  who  kept  watch 
on  Moses  when  he  was  in  the  ark  of  bulrushes  (chap.  ii. 
3—^).  On  her  later  history,  see  Num.  zii.  1 — ^15.  The 
prophet  MidJi  regarded  her  as  haying  had  a  part  in 
the  work  of  Israel's  deliyerance  (Micah  yi.  4). 

Timbrels  and  with  dances.— By  "  timbrels  "  are 
meant  tambours,  or  tambourines,  fayourite  instruments 
in  Eg7pt»  and  usually  played  by  women  there  (Wil- 
kinson :  Anciewt  Egyptians,  yoL  i.,  p.  93).  The  oombina. 
tion  of  music  with  song  in  religious  worship,  here  for 
the  first  time  brought  before  us,  became  the  fized  rule 
of  the  Tabemade  service  from  the  time  of  Dayid  (2  Sam. 
Ti.  15 ;  1  Ghron.  zziiL  6,  zzy.  1—6),  and  was  adopted 
into  the  Temple  seryiee  from  its  first  establishment 
(2  Ghron.  y.  12).  Sanctioned  under  the  new  coyenant 
by  the  general  prabe  of  psalmody,  and  by  the  repre. 
sentations  giyen  in  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Ghurch 
triumphant  m  heayen  (Bey.  y.  8,  ziy.  2, 3),  it  has  always 
maintained  itself  in  the  Ghristian  Ghurch,  and  still 
holds  its  ground  firmly.  Dancing,  on  the  contrary, 
though  adopted  into  rehgious  worship  by  many  nations, 
sanctioned  by  the  present  passage,  by  the  example  of 
David  (2  Sam.  vi.  16),  and  by  ezpressions  in  the  Psalms 
(czliz.  8,  oL  4),  has  never  found  an  entrance  into 
Ghristian  ceremonial,  unless  amon^  a  few  fanatic  sects. 
The  reason  of  this  is  to  be  found  m  the  abuses  which» 
through  human  infirmity,  became  by  degrees  connected 
with  uie  practice,  causing  it  to  become  unfit  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose.  In  the  primitive  times,  howeyer,  solemn 
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lier  with  tLmbrels  and  with  dances. 
i^)  And  Mirin.Tn  answered  them, 

Sing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously;  ^e  horse  and 
his  rider  haw  he  thrown  into  the  sea. 

<^>  So  Moses  brought  Israel  from  the 
Bed  sea,  and  they  went  out  into  the 
wilderness  of  Shur ;  and  they  went  three 
days  in  the  wilderness,  and  found  no 
water.  (®)  And  when  they  came  to 
Marah,  they  could  not  drink  of  the 
waters  of  Marah,  for  theyii;ere  bitter: 
therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called 
^  Marah.  (^>  And  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  saying.  What  shall  we 
drink  P  <^)  Aiid  he  cried  unto  the 
IjObd;   and  the  Lobd  shewed  him  a 
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'tree,  which  when  he  had  cast  into  the 
waters,  the  waters  were  made  sweet : 
there  he  made  for  them  a  statute  and 
an  ordinance,  and  there  he  proved  them, 
(^)and  said.  If  thou  wilt  dil^ently  hear- 
ken to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  (Jod, 
and  wilt  do  that  which  is  right  in  his 
sight,  and  wilt  give  ear  to  his  command- 
ments, and  keep  all  his  statutes,  I  will 
put  none  of  these  diseases  upon  thee, 
which  I  have  brought  upon  the  Egyp- 
tians :  for  I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth 
thee. 

(^)  *And  they  came  to  Elim,  where 
were  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm  trees :  and  they 
encamped  there  by  the  waters. 


«iid  stately  dances  were  deemed  appropriate  to  festival 
periods  and  relisnons  rejoiciii^,  and  among  the  more 
moral  tribes  and  nations  baa  nothing  unseemly  abont 
them. 

The  arrangement  of  the  choir  on  this  occasion  into 
two  bands — one  of  nudes,  the  other  of  females — ^and  the 
combined  emplovment  of  music,  song,  and  dancing  by 
the  female  band,  are  in  close  accora  with  Egyptian 
•customs. 

(21)  Miriam  answered  them.~Miriam  and  her 
maidens  at  the  dose  of  each  portion  of  the  "  Song  " — £.6., 
at  the  end  of  verses  5, 10, 12,  and  18 — sang  the  refrain 
which  is  here  given — a  refrain  very  slightly  altered  from 
the  opening  verse  of  the  "  Song  "  itself,  marking,  no 
doubt,  the  time  with  their  timbrels,  and  moving  grace- 
fully through  a  stately  and  solemn  dance. 

The  Joxtbkbt  fbox  the  Bed  Sea  to  Elix. 

(^)  £k>  Moses  brought  IsraeL—  Bather,  And 
Ifoaes  brought  larael.  The  regular  narrative  is  here 
resumed  from  chap.  xiv.  31,  and  the  Israelites  are 
brought  two  stupes  upon  their  journey  towards  Sinai 
(chap.  iiL  12) — mrst  to  Marah  (verse  23),  and  next  to 
Elim  (verse  27).  It  is  uncertun  at  what  exact  point 
of  the  coast  they  emerged  from  the  sea-bed,  but  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  at  any  great  distance  from  the 
modem  Suez.  l%e  *'  springs  (d  Moses,"  Ayun  Musa, 
which  are  about  seven  miles  from  Suez,  may  well  have 
been  the  halting.place  where  the  "  Song  "  was  composed 
«nd  Bojut,  At  this  spot  there  is  considerable  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  number  of  wells,  variously  reckoned  at  seven, 
seventeen,  and  nineteen. 

The  wilderness  of  Shur  is  the  arid  tract  ex- 
tending from  Lake  Serb6nis  on  the  north  to  A  in  How- 
-arah  towards  the  south.  It  seems  to  have  been  called 
also  "  the  wilderness  of  Etham  "  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  The 
Israelites  traversed  only  the  southern  portion,  which  is 
an  actual  desert,  treeless,  waterless,  and,  except  in  the 
eariv  spring,  destitute  of  herbage. 

They  went  three  days.~From  Ayun  Musa  to 
A  in  Howarah  is  a  distance  of  about  thiriv-six  miles,  so 
that,  if  Howarah  is  Marah,  the  average  of  a  march  cui 
have  been  no  more  than  twelve  miles.  This,  however,  is 
•quite  likely  with  so  large  a  multitude,  and  when  there 
"was  no  reason  for  haste. 

W  The  waters  of  Marah  .  .  .  were  bitter .— 
The  extreme  bitterness  of  the  springs  at  the  southern 


extremi^  of  the  wilderness  of  Shur  is  witnessed  to  by 
all  travellers.  (Burckhardt :  Travels  in  Syria,  p.  777 ; 
Bobinson :  Paleetine,  vol.  i.,  p.  106 ;  Wellsted,  Arabia^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  38,  &C.)  There  are  several  such  springs,  that 
called  Am  Howanh  being  the  most  copious,  but  scarcely 
so  bitter  as  some  others. 

Therefore  the  name  of  it  was  called  Marah. 
— "  Marah ''  means  "  bitterness  "  both  in  Hebrew  and 
in  Arabic.  It  appears  to  be  a  form  of  the  root  which 
we  find  also  in  mare  and  amarus. 

(25)  The  Lord  shewed  him  a  tree.— There  are 
trees  which  have  the  power  of  sweetening  bitter  water; 
but  none  of  them  is  at  present  found  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and  the  Arabs  are  not  now  acquainted  with 
any  means  of  rendering  the  bitter  waters  of  Howarah 
and  the  neighbouring  springs  palatable.  Perhaps  in 
ancient  times  there  were  forms  of  vegetable  life  in  the 
peninsula  which  do  not  now  exist  there.  Moses  would 
scarcelv  have  been  "  shown  a  tree  "  unless  the  tree  had 
some  virtue  of  its  own ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tree 
alone  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  with  the  entire  effect.  As 
in  so  many  other  instances,  Ck)d  seems  to  have  made  use 
of  nature,  as  far  as  nature  could  go,  and  then  to  have 
superadded  His  own  omnipotent  energy  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  required  effect.  (Compare  our  blessed  Lord's 
method  in  working  His  miracles.) 

He  made  for  them  a  statute  and  an  ordi- 
nance.— C^od  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  draw  a 
lesson  from  it.  He  promised  that,  as  He  had  healed 
the  waters,  so,  if  the  Israelites  would  henceforth  faith- 
fully keep  EQs  commandments,  He  would  '*  heal."  them 
(verse  26),  keeping  them  free  from  all  the  diseases  of 
^Syp^y  <uid  from  the  far  greater  evil  involved  in  their 
OT^  irrupted  nature  and  infirmity. 

(27)  Elim— the  next  stage  to  Marah,  where  there 
were  "  twelve  wells  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten 
pahn  trees " — seems  to  be  rightly  identified  with  the 
Wady  Ghumndel  in  which  **  abundant  gprass  grows 
thick  and  high,"  where  acacias  and  tamarisk  are  plenti- 
ful, and  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  ruthless  denuda- 
tion of  the  country  by  the  Arabs,  there  are  still  a  certain 
number  of  palm-mes.  These  are  not  now  "  seventy " 
in  number,  neither  are  they  the  ideal  palm-trees  of 
pictures,  or  even  such  as  grow  in  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile 
and  in  Upper  Egypt  generally.  They  are  "  either  dwarf 
-—that  is,  trunkless— or  else  with  savage  hairy  trunks, 
and  branches  all  dishevelled"  (Stanley:   Sinai  and 
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Th^  Murmuring  in  the 


EXODUS,   XVI. 


Wilderness  of  iSin^r 


CHAPTER  XVI.— (1)  Ajud  they  took 
their  journey  from  Elim,  and  aJI  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
came  unto  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  which 
is  between  Elim  and  Sinai,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  second  month  after 
their  departinfi^  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  W  And  the  whole  congregation 
01  the  children  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  Aaron  in  the  wilder- 
ness :  (^>  and  the  children  of  Israel  said 


1  Heb.,  the  vmtUm 
of  a  dan  in  his 


imto  them.  Would  to  God  we  had 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lobd  in  the 
land  01  Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesk 
pots,  and  when  we  did  eat  bread  to  the 
full ;  for  ye  have  brought  us  forth  into 
this  wilderness,  to  kill  this  whole  as- 
sembly with  hunger. 

(^)  liien  said  ue  Lobd  unto  Moses,. 
Behold,  I  will  rain  bread  from  heavei^ 
for  you ;  and  the  people  shall  go  out 
and  gatibier  ^a  certain  rate  eveiy  day^ 


P(de8Hne,  p.  68)— SDecimens  of  the  palm-tiee  growing 
under  difficulties.  The  exact  nmnber  of  "  twelve  wells, ' 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  text,  cannot  now  be  traced 
with  any  distinctness ;  bat  there  is  a  perennial  brook 
which  supports  the  vegetation  through  the  whole  of  the 
year,  and  in  tiie  winter-time  there  is  a  large  stream 
which  flows  down  to  the  sea  through  the  wady. — 
(Niebuhr :  Deeeription  de  VArahie,  p.  347.) 

They  enoami>ed  there.—  The  head-quarters  of 
the  camp  were  at  Elim  (Wady  Ghurundel) ;  probahly 
the  mass  of  the  people  filled  all  the  neighbouring  wadys, 
as  those  of  Useit,  Ethal,  and  Tayibeh,  or  Shuweikah, 
which  are  all  fertile,  and  have  good  pasturage. 

XVI. 

The  JoTTBiTBT  FBOx  Elim.— The  Maitna  GrVBK. 

{i\  They  took  their  journey  firom  Elim.— 
The  stay  at  Elim  was  probably  for  some  days.  '*  Sin  " 
was  reached  exactly  one  month  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  yet  there  had  been  only  five  camping- 
places  tetween  Sin  and  Bomeses,  ana  one  journey  of 
three  days  through  a  wilderness  (chap.  xv.  &),  Jjong 
rests  are  thus  clearly  indicated,  and  probabiy  occurred 
at  Ayun  Musa,  at  Marah,  and  at  Elim.  The  places 
named  were  the  head-quarters  of  the  camp  on  each  occa- 
sion, but  the  entire  host  must  have  always  covered  a 
vast  tract,  and  the  flocks  and  herds  must  have  been 
driven  into  all  the  neighbouruur  viJl^  where  there  was 
pasture.  Wadys  TJseit,  Etha£  and  Tayibeh  are  likely 
to  have  been  occupied  at  the  same  time  with  Wady 
Ghurundel. 

All  the  oongregation  •  •  •  oame  unto  the 
wilderness  of  Sin.—"  All  the  congregation  "  could 
only  be  united  in  certain  favourable  positions,  where 
there  happened  to  be  a  large  open  space.  Such  an  open 
space  is  offered  by  the  tract  now  called  El  Markha, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  and  is  from  three  to  four  nules  wide  in  its  more 
northern  half.  To  reach  this  tract,  the  Israelites  must 
have  descended  by  Wady  Fseit  or  Wady  Tayibeh  to 
the  coast  near  Bas  Abu  Zjcnimeh,  and  have  then  con- 
tinued along  tiie  coast  until  they  crossed  (lie  twenty- 
ninth  parallel.  This  line  of  march  is  indicated  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  10, 11,  where  we  are  told  that  "  they  removed 
from  Elim,  and  encamped  by  the  Bed  Sea ;  and  they 
removed  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  encamped  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin." 

(2)  The  whole  oongregration  •  .  .  murmured. 
^This  is  the  third  "murmuring."  The  first  was  at 
Pi-hahiroth,  on  the  appearance  dcthe  host  of  Phuraoh 
(chap.  xiv.  11, 12);  the  second  was  at  Marah,  when  the 
water  proved  undrinkable  (chap.  xv.  24) ;  the  third,  in 
the  wilderness  of  Sin,  was  brought  about  by  no  special 
occurrence-sunless  it  were  the  euaustion  of  the  supplies 


of  grain  which  had  been  brought  out  of  Egypt — but 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  a  general  dissaDs&ction 
with  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  with 
the  prospects  which  lay  before  them. 

(37  Would  to  God  we  had  died.— Heb.,  Would 
thai  we  had  died    There  is  no  mention  of  "  God.'' 

By  the  hand  of  the  Iiord.— There  is,  perhaps^ 
an  allusion  to  the  last  of  the  plagues,  "  Would  that  w& 
had  not  been  roared,  but  had  be^  smitten,  as  the 
Egyptians  were  f  A  sudden  death  would  have  been  far 
bett^  than  a  long  and  lingering  one."  (Gomp.  Lam.  iv.  9.) 

When  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  ftOL— The 
Israelites  had  been  well  fed  in  Egypt.  They  had  been 
nourished  upon  flesh,  fish,  bread,  and  abundant  vege» 
tables,  especially  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and 

rlick  (Num.  xi.  5).  It  was  the  habit  of  the  IJgyptiaDS 
feed  well  those  whom  they  employed  in  forced 
labours  (Herod,  ii.  125),  just  as  slave-owners  commonly 
do  their  slaves.  The  remembrance  of  the  past  abundance 
intensified  the  pain  felt  at  the  present  want 

To  kill  thiB  whole  assembly  with  hunger.— 
It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there  could  have  been  as 
yet  any  real  danger  of  starvation.  The  cattle  may  have 
suffered  considerably  in  the  passage  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Shur,  but  the  bulk  ox  it  survived  (chap.  xvii.  3), 
and  there  were  lambs  enough  f  (ht  the  whole  nation  to 
observe  a  Passover  a  few  months  later  at  Sinai  (Num. 
ix.  1 — 5).  But  it  may  well  be  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Israelites  had  had  no  cattle ;  others  may 
have  lost  what  they  had,  or  have  consumed  them.  Want 
mav  have  stared  some  in  the  face,  and  the  nation  gene- 
rally may  have  come  to  see  that  the  prospect  before 
them  was  a  dismal  one.  Even  supposing  that  the 
desert  was  anciently  four  or  five  times  as  productive  as 
it  is  now,  it  could  not  possibly  have  afforded  sufficient 
pasturage  to  maintain  such  flocks  and  herds  as  would 
nave  been  requisite  to  support  on  their  milk  and  flesh  a 
population  of  two  milHons.  It  may  have  been  brought 
home  to  the  people  that  their  flocks  and  herds  were 
rapidly  dimimshinflTi  and  they  may  have  realised  the 
dtfiger  that  impenoed  of  ultimate  starvation  after  the 
cattle  was  aU  gone. 

(4)  I  will  rain  bread  from  heatren  for  you. 
^Tlus  first  announcement  at  once  suggests  that  the 
supply  is  to  be  snpematuraL  "  Breaa  irom  heaven  " 
was  not  simply  "  food  out  of  the  air "  (Eosenmiiller), 
but  a  celestial,  that  is,  a  Divine  supply  of  their  daily 
needs. 

A  certain  rate  every  day.— Heb.,  a  dajfe  meaZ 
each  day — sufficient,  that  is,  for  the  wants  of  himself 
and  family  for  a  day. 

That  I  may  prove  them.— Human  life  is  a  pro- 
bation. Qod  proves  and  tries  those  inoat  whom  He  takes 
to  Himself  for  His  "peculiar  people,"  and  the  trial  is 
often  by  means  of  positive  precepts,  which  are  especially 
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The  Promise  of  Bread  and  Flesh, 


EXODUS,  XVI. 


The  Quails  Come  up. 


that  I  may  prove  them,  whether  they 
will  walk  in  my  law,  or  no.  <*>  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  on  the  sixth 
day  they  shall  prepare  that  which  they 
brmg  in ;  and  it  shall  be  twice  as  much 
as  they  gather  daily. 

And  Moses  and  Aaron  said  nnto 
all  the  children  of  Israel,  At  even,  then 
ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath 
Drought  you  out  from  the  land  of  Egypt : 
(7)  and  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  tiie  Lord;  tot  that  he 
heareth  your  murmurings  against  the 
Lord  :  and  what  are  we,  that  ye  mur- 
mur against  us  P  <^)  And  Moses  said, 
This  shall  he,  when  the  Lord  shall  giye 
you  in  the  eyenin^  flesh  to  eat,  and  in 
the  morning  bread  to  the  fall ;  for  that 
the  LoBD  heareth  jovr  nmrmurings 
which  ye  murmur  against  him:  and 
what  are  we  9  your  murmurings  are 
not  against  us,  out  against  the  Lord. 


a  cta.l&ll. 


b  KmnulLSl. 


c  Kmn.  11.  7 ;  Pb. 
78.  M ;  WiML  10. 
SO. 


<^)  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  Say 
unto  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  Come  near  before  the  Lord  : 
for  he  hath  heard  your  murmurings. 

(^o)And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Aaron 
spake  unto  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  iJiat  they  looked 
toward  the  wilderness,  and,  behold,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  'appeared  in  the 
cloud.  <^)And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  (^)  I  have  heani  the  mur- 
murings of  the  children  of  Israel:  speak 
unto  them,  saying,  At  even  ye  shall  eat 
flesh,  and  in  the  morning  ye  shall  be 
filled  with  bread ;  and  ye  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 

03)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  at  even 
*the  quails  came  up,  and  covered  the 
camp:  and  in  the  morning  the  dew  lay 
round  about  the  host.  0*^  And  when 
^the  dew  that  lay  was  gone  up,  behold, 
upon  thefiice  of  the  wilderness  there  lay 


oalcnlAted  to  test  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  spirit  of 
humble  and  anqnestioning  obedience.  Onr  first  parents 
were  tested  by  a  positire  precept  in  Paradise  ;  tbe 
family  of  Abraham  were  tested  by  a  positiye  precept — 
drenmcision  on  the  eighth  day;  tne  Israelites  were 
tested,  both  in  the  wilderness  and  afterwards  thronffb- 
out  their  career  as  a  nation,  by  a  number  at  positive 
precepts,  whereof  this  concerning  the  manna  was  one. 
Christians  are  tested  by  positive  precepts  with  respect 
to  common  worship,  prayer,  and  sacraments— the  object 
beinsf  in  all  cases  U>  see  whether  men  "  will  walk  in 
Grod^  law  or  no."  Men  are  very  apt  to  ]prefer  their 
own  inventions  to  the  simple  rule  of  f ollowmg  at  once 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Grod's  commandments. 
(^)  On  the  stzth  day— i.6.,  the  nxth  day  cfier  the 

Si  aiving  of  the  manna  (Kalisch).  Although  in 
bylonia,  from  a  time  certainly  earlier  than  the  Exodus, 
a  Sabbath  was  observed  on  the  seventh,  fourteenth, 
twenty-first,  and  twenty-eighth  day  of  each  monl^ 
(Sayce :  B^ords  of  the  Pastt  voL  vii.,  pp.  157 — ^167), 
yet  we  have  no  evioence  that  the  year  was  divided  into 
weeks,  much  less  that  the  several  days  of  the  week  were 
known  as  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  In  Egypt, 
the  week  of  seven  days  was  at  this  time  unknown. 
^  They  shall  prepare.— On  the  method  of  prepaiA- 
tion  see  Num.  zL  8. 

It  i^all  be  twice  as  much. — Some  suppose  this 
to  be  a  command — ".Ye  shall  gather  twice  as  much;  ^' 
but  it  is  more  natural  to  take  it  as  an  announcement  of 
a  fact — "  You  will  find  that  what  you  have  snthered 
turns  out  to  be  twice  as  much."  (So  Kurtz,  Kalisch, 
and  KnobeL)  A  miraculous  doublingof  the  quantity 
seems  to  be  intended.    (Comp.  verse  22.) 

W  At  even,  then  ye  shall  know  •  •  •  —The 
allumon  is  to  the  quails,  which  came  up  "  at  even,"  and 
covered  the  camp.    (See  verses  12, 13.) 

(7)  And  in  the  morning,  then  ye  shall  see 
the  glory  of  the  Lord.— The  reference  here  is  to 
the  manna,  which  *'  in  the  morning  lay  round  about  the 
host "  (verse  13),  not  to  the  "  appearance"  of  verse  10, 
which  preceded  the  coming  of  the  quails,  and  was  not 


— ^as  far  as  we  are  told — "in  the  morning."  The 
"  glory  of  Qod, "  was  strikingly  revealed  in  a  nft  which 
was  not  tnmsient,  but  secured  permanently  the  subsist- 
ence  of  the  ^ple  so  long  as  it  might  be  necessary  for 
them  to  contmue  in  the  wilderness.  (Comp.  the  paral- 
lelism of  verses  8  and  12.) 

(10)  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
oloud.— The  Hebrew,  as  at  present  pointed,  has  "  in  a 
cloud,"  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
"  pillar  of  the  cloud  "  is  meant  It  was  before  this  that 
they  had  been  reouired  to  appear  (verse  9),  and  from 
this  almost  certainly  that  some  bright  radiance  was  now 
made  to  stream  forth.  The  object  was  at  once  to  rebuke 
their  murmurings,  and  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Moses 
and  Aaron. 

(IS)  At  even  the  quails  oame  up.—The  common 
quail  (Tetrao  eotumix)  is  very  abundant  in  the  East, 
and  regularlv  migrates  from  Syria  and  Arabia  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  for  the  purpose  of  wintering  in 
Central  Africa,  whence  it  returns  m  immense  masses  in 
the  spring  (Schubert :  £eue,  vol  ii«,  p.  361).  Exhausted 
after  a  long  flight  over  the  Bed  Sea,  the  flocks  drop  to 
the  ground  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  coast,  and  it  is  then 
fOasy  either  to  take  the  birds  with  the  hand  or  to  kiU 
them  with  sticks.  Diodorus  says  that  '*  the  inhabituitB 
of  Arabia  Fetrssa  were  wont  to  prepare  long  nets,  and 
spread  them  near  the  coast  for  man^  furlongs,  by  which 
means  they  caught  a  great  quantity  of  quails,  which 
were  in  the  habit  of  coming  m  from  the  sea  "  (ii.  60). 
The  flesh  of  the  quail  is  regarded  as  a  delicacy  throuffh- 
out  the  East,  though  if  too  many  are  esiea  it  is  said  to 
be  unwholesome. 

The  dew  lay.— literallv,  there  was  a  lying  of 
dew.    A  heavy  fall  seems  to  oe  meant. 

(1^  Was  gone  wp— i.e,,  woe  drawn  ftp  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

A  small  round  thing,  as  small  as  the  hoar 
frost.— What  the  manna  was  has  been  much  disputed. 
There  are  two  natural  substances,  quite  dislinct,  with 
which  it  has  been  compared,  and  by  some  persons 
identified     One  is  a  deposit  from  the  air,  which  falls 
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a  small  round  thing,  ols  small  as  the 
hoar  frost  on  the  ground.  ^^)  And  when 
the  children  of  Israel  saw  Uj  they  said 
one  to  another,  ^It  i$  manna :  for  thej 
wist  not  what  it  was.  And  Moses  said 
unto  them,  'This  is  the  bread  which  the 
LoBD  hath  given  you  to  eat.  (^^)  This 
is  the  thing  which  the  Lo&d  hath  com- 
manded, Gather  of  it  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  eating,  an  omer  'for  every 
man,  according  to  the  number  of  your 
'persons ;  take  ye  every  man  for  them 
which,  are  in  his  tents.  ^^^>  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  gathered, 
some  more,  some  less.    <^)  Ajid  when 
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they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer,  *he  that 
gathered  much  had  nothing  over,  and 
he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack; 
they  gathered  every  man  according  to 
his  eating.  <^)  And  Moses  said.  Let  no 
man  leave  of  it  till  the  morning. 
(»)  Notwithstanding  they  hearkened  not 
unto  Moses ;  but  some  of  them  left  of 
it  until  the  morning,  and  it  bred  worms, 
and  stank :  and  Moses  was  wroth  with 
them.  <^>  Ajid  they  gathered  it  every 
morning,  every  man  according  to  his 
eating :  and  when  the  sun  waxed  hot, 
it  melted. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 


indifferently  on  trees,  stones,  grass,  &c.,  and  is  generally 
thick  and  sticky,  like  honey,  ont  nnder  certain  drcom- 
stances  is  "  concreted  into  small  granular  masses."  This 
has  been  described  by  Aristotle  (Hist,  An.,  v.  22),  FHny 
(ff.  N,,  zi.  12).  Ayicenna(p.  212),  ^lian(jErM^.  An.,  xv.  7), 
Shaw,  Forskal,  and  others.  It  has  been  called  &cp^At«^i, 
air.honey "  (Athen.  Deipn,  zi.,  p.  500).     It  is  col- 


or 


lected  by  the  Arabs,  and  eaten  with  their  nnleayened 
cakes  as  a  condiment.  It  so  far  resembles  the  manna 
that  it  comes  with  the  dew,  is  spread  npon  the  ground 
generally,  and  melts  when  the  son's  rays  attiun  a  certain 
power  ((Edmann :  Miae.  Collect.,  vol  iv.,  p.  7).  Bat 
it  is  never  found  in  large  quantities ;  it  does  not  fall  for 
more  than  two  months  in  the  year;  and  it  is  wholly 
unfit  to  serve  as  man's  principal  food,  being  more  like 
honey  than  anything  else.  The  other  substance  is  a 
gum  which  exudes  from  certain  trees  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  the  punctures  made  in 
their  leaves  by  a  small  insect,  the  Coccus  manniparus. 
It  has  been  oescribed  at  length  by  G.  Niebuhr  in  his 
Description  de  VArdhie  (pp.  128,  129);  by  Bauwolf 
(Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  94) ;  Gmeiin  (Travels  through  Russia 
to  Persia,  Part  XQ.,  p.  28),  and  others. '  It  is  compara- 
tiyely  a  dry  substance,  is  readily  shaken  from  the  leaves, 
and  consists  of  small  yellowish -white  grains,  which 
are  hard,  and  have  been  compared  to  coriander  seed  by 
modems  (Bauwolf,  l.s.e.).  The  name  "manna"  attaches 
in  the  East  to  this  latter  substance,  whicdii  is  employed 
both  as  a  condiment,  Hke  the  "  air-honey,"  and  also  as  a 
laxative.  The  special  points  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  manna  of  Scripture  are  its  confinement  to  certain 
trees  or  bushes,  its  comparative  permanency,  for  it 
"  accumulates  on  the  leaves "  (NieDuhr,  p.  129),  and 
its  unfitness  for  food.  It  has  also,  like  the  "air- 
honey,"  only  a  short  season — the  months  of  July  and 
August. 

The  manna  of  Scripture  in  certain  respects  resembles 
the  one,  and  in  certain  other  respects  the  other  of  these 
substances,  but  in  its  most  important  characteristics 
resembles  neither,  and  is  altogether  sui  generis.  For 
(1)  it  was  adapted  to  be  men's  principal  nourishment,  and 
served  the  Israelites  as  such  for  forty  years ;  (2)  it  was 
supplied  in  quantities  far  exceeding  anything  that  is 
recorded  of  the  natural  substances  compared  with  it;  (3) 
it  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  year;  (4)  for  forty 
years  it  fell  regmarly  for  six  nights  following,  and 
ceased  upon  the  seventh  night ;  (5)  it  "  bred  worms  "  if 
kept  to  a  second  day,  when  gathered  on  five  days  out  of 
the  six,  but  when  gathered  on  the  sixth  day  continued 
good  throughout  the  seventh,  and  bred  no  worms.    The 


manna  of  Scripture  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  substance,  created  ad  hoc,  and  not  as  a 
natural  product.  It  pleased  the  Creator,  however,  to 
proceed  an  the  lines  of  Nature,  so  to  speak,  and  to  as- 
similate His  new  to  certain  of  His  old  creations. 

W  It  is  manna. — ^This  is  certainly  a  wrong  trans- 
lation. The  words  of  the  orig^inal,  man  hu,  must  either 
be  rendered,  as  in  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.,  "  What  is 
thisP"  or,  as  by  Kimchi,  Knobel,  Oesenius,  Kurta, 
and  others,  "  This  is  a  gilt*'  It  is  against  the  former 
rendering  that  man  does  not  mean  "  what "  in  Hebrew, 
but  only  in  Ghaldee,  and  that  "  what  is  this  "  would  be 
a  very  strange  name  to  give  to  a  substance.  Afainst 
the  latter  it  maybe  said  that  neither  is  man  found  else- 
where in  Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  "  a  gift ; "  but  it  has  that 
sense  in  Arabic ;  and  in  Hebrew  m&nan  is  "  to  give." 

ThiB  is  the  bread— ie.,  the  promised  bread.  (See 
verse  4.) 

(16)  Every  man  according  to  his  eating.^ 
Gomp.  duip.  xii  4.  Each  man  was  to  gather  accord- 
ing to  his  immediate  need  and  that  of  his  family.  No 
one  was  to  seek  to  accumulate  a  store. 

An  omer. — About  three  pints  English. 

For  every  man.— Literally,  for  every  head.  As 
families  would  average  four  members,  each  man  would 
have  to  gather,  on  an  average,  six  quarts.  If  even 
500,000  men  gathered  this  amount,  tne  daily  supply 
must  have  been  93,500  bushels. 

His  tents.— Heb.,  his  tent 

W  When  they  did  mete  it  with  an  omer. 
— Each  Israelite  gathered  what  he  supposed  would 
be  about  an  omer  for  each  member  of  his  family. 
Some  naturally  made  an  over,  some  an  under  estimate ; 
but  whatever  the  quantity  collected,  when  it  came  to  be 
measured  in  the  camp,  the  result  was  always  the  same 
— there  was  found  to  be  just  an  omer  for  each.  This 
result  can  only  have  been  miraculous. 

(19)  Let  no  man  leave  of  it.~Moses  must  have 
been  divinely  instructed  to  issue  this  command.  It  was 
doubtless  given  in  order  that  the  Israelites  might  realise 
their  absomte  dependence  upon  God  for fooaf rom  day 
to  day,  and  mi^ht  so  be  habituated  to  complete  trust 
and  confidence  m  Him. 

W  It  bred  worms.— On  the  Sabbath  it  bred  no 
worms  (verse  24),  so  that  we  must  view  the  result 
spoken  of  as  a  punishment  for  disobedience,  not  as  pro- 
duced naturally.  Neither  of  the  natural  mannas  is 
subject  to  any  very  rapid  decomposition. 

(22)  On  the  sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as 
muoh«— See  the  third  Note  on  verse  5. 
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sixth  day  they  gathered  twice  as  much 
bread,  two  omers  for  one  man :  and  all 
the  rulers  of  the  congregation  came  and 
told  Moses.  ^^)  And  he  said  unto  them, 
This  is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said, 
To  morrow  is  the  rest  of  the  holy  sab- 
bath unto  the  Losd  :  bake  that  which 
ye  will  bake  to  day,  and  seethe  that  ye 
will  seethe ;  and  that  which  remaineth 
over  lay  up  for  you  to  be  kept  until  the 
morning.  (^)  Aiid  they  laid  it  up  till 
the  morning,  as  Moses  bade :  and  it  did 
not  stink,  neither  was  there  any  worm 
therein.  (^>  And  Moses  said.  Eat  that 
to  day ;  for  to  day  is  a  sabbath  unto  the 
LosD :  to  day  ye  shall  not  find  it  in  the 
field.  ^)  Six  days  ye  shall  gather  it ; 
but  on  the  seventh  day,  which  is  the 
sabbath,  in  it  there  shall  be  none. 
<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  there  went 


I 


out  some  of  the  people  on  the  seventh 
day  for  to  gather,  and  they  found  none. 
(28)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How 
long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  command- 
ments and  my  laws  9  (^)  See,  for  that 
the  Lord  hath  given  you  the  sabbath, 
therefore  he  giveth  you  on  the  sixth  day 
the  bread  pf  two  days ;  abide  ye  every 
man  in  his  place,  let  no  man  go  out  of 
his  place  on  the  seventh  day.  <^)  So  the 
people  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 
i^)And  the  house  of  Israel  called  the 
name  thereof  Manna :  and  it  was  like 
coriander  seed,  white ;  and  the  taste  of 
it  was  like  wafers  m.ade  with  honey. 

(32)  And  Moses  said.  This  is  the  thing 
which  the  Lord  commandeth,  Fill  an 
omer  of  it  to  be  kept  for  your  genera- 
tions; that  they  may  see  the  bread 
wherewith  I  have  fed  you  in  the  wilder- 


The  rulers  .  .  .  oame  and  told  Mobob.— Thej 
were  evidently  surprised,  and  came  to  Moses  for  an  ex- 
planation. £ither  he  had  not  communicated  to  them 
the  Divine  announcement  of  verse  5,  or  they  had  failed 
to  comprehend  it. 

m  To  morrow  ia  the  rest  of  the  holy  sabbath 
unto  the  Lord. — Heb.,  to  morrow  is  a  rest  of  a  holy 
Sabbath  to  Jehovah.  If  the  translation  of  the  Author- 
ised Version  were  correct,  the  previous  institution  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  knowledge,  if  not  the  observance, 
of  it  by  the  Israelites  would  be  necessarily  implied, 
since  no  otherwise  would  the  double  use  of  the  article 
be  intelligible.  But  in  the  Hebrew  there  is  no  article 
either  here  or  in  verse  25.  The  absence  of  the  article 
iudicates  that  it  is  a  new  thing  which  is  announced — ^if 
not  absolutely,  at  any  rate  to  those  to  whom  the  an- 
nouncement 18  made.  Much,  no  doubt,  may  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  prinueval  institution  of  the  Sabbath  (see 
the  comment  on  Gren.  ii.  2,  3) ;  and  its  observance  in  a 
certain  sense  by  the  Babylonians  (see  the  first  Note  on 
verse  5)  is  in  favour  of  its  having  been  known  to  the 
family  of  AbnJiam ;  but  during  tne  Egyptian  oppres- 
sion uie  continued  observance  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, and  the  surprise  of  the  elders,  as  well  as  the  words 
of  Moses,  ehow  that  at  this  time  the  idea  was,  to  the 
Israelites,  practically  a  novelty. 

Bake  .  .  •  seethe.— These  directions  imply  a  very 
different  substance  from  any  of  the  natural  K>rms  of 
manna.  The  heavenly  "  gitt "  could  be  either  made 
into  a  Pftsto  and  baked,  or  converted  into  a  porridge. 

(25)  To  day  is  a  sabbath.— That  is  to  say,  a  rest. 
By  these  words  the  Sabbath  was  either  instituted,  or 
re-instituted,  and  became  thenceforth  binding  on  the 
Israelites.  Its  essential  character  of  a  weekly  "  rest " 
was  at  once  assigned  to  it — (1)  by  its  name;  (2)  by 
God's  resting  on  it  from  His  self-imposed  task  of  giving 
the  manna;  and  (3)  by  the  rest  which  the  absence  of 
manna  on  the  seventh  day  imposed  on  the  people.  Thus 
the  way  was  prepared  for  the  stringent  law  of  Sabbath 
observance  laid  down  in  the  fourth  commandment. 

(2B)  How  loag  refiise  ye  to  keep  my  oom- 
mandments  P — The  people  had  already  broken  one  of 
the  positive  precepts  with  respect  to  the  manna  (see 
verse  20) ;  now  tney  broke  another — in  the  spirit,  at 


any  rate— -since  they  would  have  gathered  had  they 
found  anything  to  gather. »  Thus  they  provoked  God  a 
second  time ;  yet  was  He  "  so  merciful,  that  He  destroyed 
them  not,"  but  "  turned  His  an^er  away,  and  did  not 
stir  up  all  His  wrath  *'  (Ps.  Ixxviii  38).  Apparently  He 
made  allowance  for  the  ordinance  being  a  new  one,  to 
which  they  were  not  yet  accustomed. 

W  Abide  ye  every  man  in  his  place.— Some 
Jews  took  this  direction  absolutely  literally,  and  re- 
mained all  the  Sabbath  Day  in  the  position  in  which 
they  found  themselves  at  waking;  but  this  slavbh 
adherence  to  the  letter  was  in  general  repudiated,  and 
the  command  understood  as  having  forbidden  persons 
to  leave  the  camp  on  the  Sabbath.  Hence  the  "  Sabbath 
Day's  journey,"  which  was  fixed  at  six  stadia,  because 
that  was  (traditionally)  the  extreme  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  camp  to  its  furthest  boundary. 

(31)  Manna. — Kather,  man.  (See  Note  on  verse  15.) 
<*  Manna"  is  a  Greek  form,  first  used  by  the  LXX. 
translator  of  Numbers  (chap.  xi.  6,  7,  9). 

It  was  like  coriander  seed.- The  appearance 
of  the  manna  is  compared  above  to  hoar  frost  (verse  14) ; 
here,  and  in  Num.  xi.  7,  to  coriander  seed.  The  former 
account  describes  its  look  as  it  lay  on  the  ground,  the 
latter  its  appearance  after  it  was  collected  and  brought 
in.  The  coriander  seed  is  "  a  small  round  grain,  of  a 
whitish  or  yellowish  grey."  In  Numbers  it  is  further 
said  that  the  colour  was  that  of  bdeUium,  which  is  a 
whitish  resin. 

The  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with 
honey. — In  Numbers  the  taste  is  compared  to  that  of 
fresh  oil  (Num.  xL  8).  The  wafers  or  cakes  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  t>ther  ancient  nations  as 
offerings,  were  ordinarily  composed  of  fine  wheaten 
flour,  oil,  and  honey.  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition, 
which  finds  a  place  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  (chap.  xvi. 
20,  21),  the  taste  of  the  manna  varied  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  eater,  and  "  tempered  itself  to  every  man's 
liking." 

(32-35)  And  Moses  said  .  .  .  Fill  an  omer,— 
This  narrative,  which  must  belong  to  a  later  date  than 
any  other  part  of  Exodus,  since  it  assumes  that  the 
Tabernacle  is  set  up  (verse  34),  seems  to  liave  been 
placed  here  on  account  of  its  subject-matter.     The 
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ness,  when  I  brought  you  forth  from 
the  land  of  Egypt.  (^>  And  Moses  said 
unto  Aaron,  Take  a  pot,  and  put  an 
omer  full  of  manna  therein,  and  lay  it 
up  before  the  Lobd,  to  be  kept  for  your 
generations.  (^)As  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses,  so  Aaron  laid  it  up  be- 
fore the  Testimony,  to  be  kept.  (^>  And 
the  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna 
forty  ^ears,  'until  they  came  to  a  land 
inhabited;  they  did  eat  manna,  until 
they  came  unto  the  borders  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  (^)  Now  an  omer  is  the 
tenth  jpart  of  an  ephah. 

CHAPTEE    xvn.— W  And  all  the 
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congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
journeyed  from  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
after  their  journeys,  accordin£^  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Lobd,  and  pitched 
in  Bephidim:  and  there  was  no  water 
for  the  people  to  drink.  <*)  Wherefore 
^the  people  did  chide  with  Moses,  and 
said.  Give  us  water  that  we  may  drink. 
And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Why  chide 
ye  with  meP  wherefore  do  ye  tempt  the 
Lobd  ?  ^^^  And  the  people  uiirsted  there 
for  water ;  and  the  people  murmured 
against  Moses,  and  said.  Wherefore  is 
this  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of 
Egypt,  to  kill  us  and  our  chilcbren  and 
our  cattle  with  thirst  9 


writer  wishes  to  condade  the  history  of  the  manna,  and 
has  two  further  points  to  note  conoeming  it :  (1)  the 
preserratioa  of  an  omer  of  it  as  a  perpetual  memorial 
(yerses  92 — 34) ;  and  (2)  the  fact  of  its  continnanoe 
until  the  Israelites  reached  the  borders  of  Canaan.  The 
passage  is  probably  an  addition  to  the  original  *'  Book," 
but  contains  nothing  that  may  not  have  been  written  by 
Moses. 

(S3)  Xisy  it  up  before  the  lK>rd.'-Oomp.  verse 
33,  where  Aaron  is  said  to  hare  "  hud  it  np  before  the 
Testimony,"  i.e.,  the  Two  Tables.  According  to  the 
writer  of  the  E^nstle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  contained  three  things  only — the  tables,  the 
pot  of  manna,  and  Autm's  rod  that  budded  (Heb.  ix.  4). 
The  deposit  of  the  manna  in  so  sacred  a  place  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  typifying  "  the  true  bread  uom 
heaven  "  (John  vL  32). 

(35)  The  children  of  Israel  did  eat  manna 
forty  years. — Moses  may  have  added  this  verse  to 
the  present  chapter  shortly  before  his  death,  when  the 
manna  had  continued  for  thirty-nine  years  and  nine 
months.     He  does  not  say  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 

S'ven.      We  know  that  in  fact  it  did  not  cease  till 
e  Jordan  was  crossed  by  the  Israelites  under  Joshua, 
and  Canaan  was  actually  reached  (Josh.  v.  10 — 12). 

(96)  Now  an  omer.— The  "omer"  and  the  " ephah "^ 
were  both  of  them  Egyptian  measures.  One — ^the  latter 
—continued  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  at  any  rate, 
nntU  the  captivi^  (Ezek.  xlv.,  zlri.);  the  other — the 
omer — fell  out  of  use  very  early.  Hence  this  paren- 
thetic verse,  which  is  ez^petical  of  the  word  "  omer," 
and  may  have  been  added  by  the  completer  of  Deu- 
teronomy, or  by  some  later  editor — perhaps  Ezra. 

xvn. 

THE  MTntMITBIira  AT  BBPHIBIM  AND  THE  FIGHT 

WITH  AMALBK. 

(1)  The  children  of  larael  journeyed  firom 
the  wilderness  of  Sin.~The  route  by  which 
Itephidim  was  reached  is  very  uncertun.  From 
El  Markha  there  are  three  modes  of  reaching  the 
Wady  Feiran,  where  Bephidim  is  placed  by  most 
critics.  One  route  (the  shortest)  is  from  the  northern 
of  El  Markha  by  Wady  Shelkl  and  Wady 
rharah,  where  there  was  an  important  IWptian 

lement.    This  the  Israelites  womd  probabU*  nave 

avoided.  Another,  from  the  central  part  of  El  Markha, 
leads  through  the  Wady  Seih  Sidreh  to  Magharah,  and 


would,  therefore,  have  been  equally  inconvenient.  The 
third  is  circuitous,  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  very 
open,  and  therefore  suitable  for  a  vast  nost.  It  passes 
through  the  whole  of  El  Markha,  and  then,  slarting^ 
the  mountain,  enters  Wady  Feiran  at  its  south-western 
extremity.  The  probabilitv  seems  on  the  whole  to  be 
that  the  Israelites  pursued  this  last  route. 

After  their  jonmeys.— We  find  from  Num. 
zxxiii.  12,  13,  that  Bephidim  was  reached  from  the 
wilderness  of  Sin  bv  three  loumeys — from  Sin  to 
Dophkah,  from  Dopnkah  to  Alush,  and  from  Alusb 
to  Kephidim.  The  mstance  by  the  route  which  we  have 
supposed  the  Israelites  to  have  taken  is  about  fifty  miles. 

jEtephidim  means  rests,  or  resting-plaees,  and  is  an 
appropriate  name  for  the  central  part  of  the  Wady 
Feiran — the  most  fertile  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula, 
where  there  is  usually  abundant  water,  rich  vegetation^ 
and  numerous  palm-trees.  (Lepsius,  ^urfrom  Thebes 
to  Sinai,  pp.  21,  37 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp. 
40,  41.)  According  to  Dean  Stanley,  "the  old^ 
known  tradition  of  the  peninsula"  identifies  Bephi- 
dim with  Faran — ^the  seat  of  an^  early  bishopric — 
undoubtedly  the  same  word  with  Feiran. 

There  was  no  water.— Though  Feiran  is  usually 
watered  bv  a  copious  stream,  there  nave  been  occasions 
when  the  brook  has  been  dried  up.  Graul  found  it  dry 
in  March,  1858.  (Stanley,  p.  40,  Note  a) 

(2)  The  people  did  ohide.— Water  is  scanty  along 
the  route  by  which  we  have  supposed  Bephidim  to 
have  been  reached.  Such  a  supply  as  the  people  may 
have  brought  with  them  from  Mim  woula  have  been 
exhausted.  They  would  have  looked  forward  to 
Bephidim  both  for  their  immediate  necessitv  and  for 
replenishing  their  water-skins.  They  would  be  suffer- 
ing both  from  thirst  and  disappointnient.  The  needs 
of  their  children  and  their  cattle  (verse  3)  would  be  an 
aggravation  of  their  pain.  They  would  see  no  hope  in 
the  future.  Under  the  circumstances  we  camiot  be 
surprised  at  their  "chiding."  Nothing  but  a  verv 
lively  faith,  or  an  utter  resignation  to  the  will  of  Goi^ 
could  have  made  a  peoj^e  patient  and  submissive  in 
such  an  extremiiy. 

Give  us  water.— It  was  not  faith  that  spoke  in 
these  words,  but  wrath.  They  had  no  belief  that  Moses 
could  give  them  water,  and  "  were  almost  ready  to 
stone  "  him  (verse  3). 

(8)  To  kill  us.— This  was  no  exaggeration.  ThiTEt 
kills  as  surely  as  hunger,  and  more  quickly.  Whole 
armies  have  died  of  it.   (Herod,  iii.  26.)    Ships'  crews 
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WcUer  Brought  out  of  the  Rock. 
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lirad  Attaeked  by  Amahk. 


<^)  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lobd, 
saying,  What  shall  I  do  imto  this 
people  9  the  J  be  ahnost  ready  to  stone 
me.  <^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  on  before  the  people,  and  take  with 
thee  of  the  elders  of  Israel;  and  thy 
rod,  wherewith  'thou  smotest  the  river, 
take  in  thine  hand,  and  go.  (^>  ^Behold, 
I  will  stand  before  thee  there  upon  the 
rock  in  Horeb;  and  thou  shalt  smite 
the  rock,  and  there  shall  come  water 
out  of  it,  that  the  people  may  drink. 
And  Moses  did  so  in  the  sight  of  the 
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elders  of  Israel,  t^)  And  he  called  the 
name  of  the  place  ^  Massah,  and  ^Meri- 
bah,  because  of  the  chiding  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  because  they 
tempted  the  Lobd,  saying.  Is  the  Lobd 
among  us,  or  not  ? 

(8)  'Then  came  Amalek,  and  fought 
with  Israel  in  Bephidim.  (^)  And  Moses 
said  unto  ''Joshua,  Choose  us  out  men^ 
and  go  out,  fight  with  Amalek:  to 
morrow  I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  with  the  rod  of  Grod  in  mine  hand. 
^^^)  So  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to- 


have  perished  of  it  on  the  ocean,  with  "  water,  water 
OTerYwhere,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink."  ITnlees  a  sapply 
oonld  somehow  or  other  nare  been  provided  speeduy, 
the  whole  people  most  have  been  exterminated. 

(4)  They  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me.— Heb., 
Yet  a  little  cmd  they  will  stone  me.  On  tumnltoaiy 
stoning,  see  the  second  Note  on  chap.  viii.  26. 

(5)  Qo  on  before  the  people.— The  people  were 
probably  in  no  condition  to  moTe.  They  were  exhausted 
with  a  lonff  day's  march— weary,^  taint,  nerveless. 
Moses  and  the  eloers,  who  probably  journeyed  on  asses, 
wonld  have  more  strnigth. 

Take  with  tL^/O  of  the  elders— as  witnesses. 
Each  miracle  had  an  educational  value,  and  was 
designed  to  call  forth,  exercise,  and  so  strengthen  the 
faith  of  the  people. 

W  The  rock  in  Horeb  must  necessarily  de- 
signate some  particular  rock  of  the  Horeb  region 
already  known  to  Moses  during  his  previous  stay  in 
these  parte.  It  cannot  possibly,  however,  have  been 
the  traditional  ''rock  of  Moses"  in  the  Seil  Leja, 
under  Bas  Suf saf eh,  since  that  rock  is  a  lon^  day's 
journey  from  the  site  of  Bephidim,  near  which  the 
miracle  must  have  been  performed.  (See  Stanley,  Binai 
and  Palestine,  pp.  46 — (S.) 

(7)  Massali  means  Mai,  or  temptaHon,  being  formed 
from  the  root  used  in  verse  2  {"  Wherefore  do  ye 
temft  the  Lord?")  It  is  the  word  translated  by 
"  trial "  in  Job  ix.  23,  and  by  ^  temptation  "  in  Deut. 
iv.  34,  vii.  19,  xxix.  3,  and  Ps.  xov.  8. 

Meribah  means  chiding,  or  quarrel^  and  is  from 
the  root  rub,  or  rib,  translated  "  cidde  "  in  verse  2,  and 
rendered  elsewhere  generaUy  by  "strive,"  or  "contend." 
The  name  Meribah  was  given  also  to  the  place  where 
water  was  again  produced  miraculously  by  Moses 
the  rock  (Num.  xx.  13.)     It  is  this  latter 

Meribah  "  to  which  reference  is  made  in  Deut.  xxxiii, 
8,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  7,  and  which  is  called  by  way  of 
distinction  in  Deut.  xxxii.  51,  "  Meribah-Kadesh." 

(8)  Then  oame  Amalek.— The  Amalekites  had 
not  been  previously  (except  in  the  anticipatory  notice 
of  Qen.  xiv.  7)  mentioned  as  a  nation.  Their  name 
marks  them  for  descendants  of  Amalek,  the  grandson 
of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12, 16);  and  it  would  seem  that 
they^  early  became  the  predominant  people  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula.  Balaam  speaks  of  them  as  "the 
first  of  the  nations  "  (Num.  xxiv.  20) ;  and  thouffh  we  do 
not  meet  with  the  name  in  the  Egyptian  recoros,  yet  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  among  the  hostile  nations 
whom  we  find  constantly  contendii^  with  the  Egyptians 
upon  their  north-eastern  frontier.  Though  Edomites, 
they  are  always  regarded  as  a  distinct  race,  and  one 


especially  hostile  to  Israel  (verse  16).  Their  present 
hostility  was  not  altogether  unprovoked.  No  doubt 
they  reg^arded  the  Sinaitic  region  as  their  own,  and 
as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  their  territory,  since 
it  contained  their  summer  and  autumn  pastures. 
During  their  absence  in  its  more  northern  portion, 
where  there  was  pasture  for  their  flocks  alter  the 
spring  rains,  a  swarm  of  emigfrants  had  occupied  some 
of  their  best  lands,  and  threatened  to  seize  the  re- 
mainder. Naturally,  they  would  resent  the  occupation.- 
They  would  not  understand  that  it  was  only  temponuy . 
They  would  regard  the  Israelites  as  intm^rs,  robbers, 
persons  entitled  to  scant  favour  at  their  hands. 
Accordingly,  they  swooped  upon  them  without  mercy, 
attacked  their  rear  as  they  were  upon  the  march,  cut 
o£^  their  stragglers,  and  slew  many  that  were  "  feeblCr 
faint,  and  weary"  (Deut.  xxv.  17,  18).  They  then 
encamped  in  their  neighbourhood,  with  the  desisp  of  re- 
newing the  struggle  on  the  next  day.  It  was  unoer  these 
circumstances  that  Moses  had  to  make  his  arranffements. 

W  Moses  said  unto  Joshua.— This  is  the  first 
mention  of  Joshua.  He  was  an  Ephraimite,  the  son  of 
a  man  called  Nun,  and  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
Joseph  (see  Note  on  chap.  vi.  16),  in  the  prime  of  life 
— about  45  years  old — and  probably  known  as  ^os- 
sessii^  military  capacity.  His  actual  name  at  the  hme 
was  Uoshea,  which  might  have  been  viewed  as  a  srood 
omen,  since  the  word  meant  "  Saviour."  Moses  after- 
wards changed  his  name  to  Jehoshua  (Num.  xiii.  16), 
which  became  by  contraction  Joshua.  We  find  him, 
later  in  Exodus,  acting  as  Moses'  personal  attendant, 
or  "  minister "  (xxiv.  13,  xxxii.  17,  xxxiu.  11),  accom- 
panying him  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  placed  by  him  in 
charse  of  the  first  "  Tabernacle."  Afterwards  he,  with 
Galeo,  was  the  only  one  of  the  spies  who  brought  back 
a  true  report  of  Canaan.  (Num.  xiv.  6 — ^9.)  IBBs  choice- 
as  leader  to  succeed  Moses  resulted  naturally  from  his- 
antecedents,  and  is  related  in  Num.  xxvii.  18^23. 

Ohoose  UB  out  men.— The  weakness  of  Israel 
was  in  its  unwieldy  numbers.  Moses  saw  this,  and, 
after  deciding  that  he  was  himself  unfit  for  battle,  and 
passing  the  command  on  to  Joshua,  made  the  one- 
sugffestion  that  a  select  body  of  troo|«  should  h& 
employed  against  the  assailants.  The  advice  was  good, 
ana  "  Joshua  did  as  Moses  had  said  to  him  "  (verse  10). 

I  will  stand  on  the  top  of  the  hill.— A 
particular  "  hill "  was  no  doubt  meant«-a  "  hill,"  and 
not  a  mountain.  But  the  exact  scene  of  the  battle 
is  too  uncertain  to  make  it  possible  to  fiix  on  any  one 
particular  eminence. 

(10)  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  went  up.— 
Moses,  we  know,  was  eighty  years  of  age  (chap.  viL  7) ; 
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Mosea^  Hamds  hdd  up. 
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ATnalek  Disean^UecL 


him,  and  fought  with  Amalek:  and 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  <^)  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  Moses  held  up  his  hand,  that 
Israel  prevailed :  and  when  he  let  down 
his  hajid,  Amalek  prevailed.  ^^)  But 
Moses'  hands  were  heavy;  and  thej 
took  a  stone,  and  put  it  under  him,  and 
he  sat  thereon;  and  Aaron  and  Hur 
stayed  up  his  hands,  the  one  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side ; 
and  his  hands  were  steady  until  the  go- 
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ing  down  of  the  sun.  <^>  And  Joshua 
discomfited  Amalek  and  his  people  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  <^*)And  the 
LoBD  said  unto  Moses,  Write  this  for  a 
memorial  in  a  book,  and  rehearse  it  in  the 
ears  of  Joshua :  f or  •  I  will  utterly  put  out 
the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under 
heaven.  (^)  And  Moses  built  an  altar, 
and  called  the  name  of  it  ^  Jehovah-nissi : 
<^)  for  he  said,  'Because  ^the  Lobd  hath 
sworn  tluU  the  Lord  will  have  war  with 
Amalek  from  generation  to  generation. 


Aaron  was  eighty-three ;  Hur,  the  grandfcUher  of 
Bezaleel  (chap.  xxzi.  2),  the  architect  of  the  Tabernacle, 
can  scarcely  nave  been  less.  Unfit  for  battle  them- 
selves,  they  felt  it  was  bj  prayer  and  intercession  that 
thev  conld  best  help  forwara  a  good  resnlt,  and  so 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  actual  conflict  to  a  place 
where  they  could  command  it. 

Hur. — ^According  to  Jewish  tradition  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  iii.  2,  §  4)  Hnr  was  the  hnsband  of  Minam,  and 
so  the'  brother-in-law  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  He  was 
a  descendant  of  Jndah  through  Fharez  and  Hezron. 
(1  Ohron.  ii.  3 — ^20.)  Moses  left  him  joint  resent 
with  Aaron  when  he  ascended  up  into  binai  (cnap. 
xxiv.  14). 

W  When  MosBB  held  up  hlB  hand  .  .  . 
Israel  prevailed,  &c. — In  order  to  teach  the  lesson 
of  the  value  of  intercessory  prayer,  Qod  made  the 
fortunes  of  the  fight  to  Ysrj  according  as  Moses  **  held 
np  his  hand,"  or  allowed  it  to  sink  down.  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  Israelites  were  directly  affected  by 
the  bodily  movements  of  Moses,  or  indeed  could 
discern  them,  but  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Hur  were  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  fluctuations  in  the  battle  coincided 
with  the  motions  of  Moses'  hands. 

(12)  Moses'  hands  were  heavy.— Moses  writes 
with  a  dear  remembrance  of  his  feelings  at  the  time. 
His  hands,  long  stretched  to  heaven,  grew  weary, 
^ heavy,"  feeble;  he  could  no  longer  ruse  them  np, 
much  less  stretch  them  out,  by  his  own  mnscidar 
energy.  They  sank  down,  and  dropped  by  his  sides.  If 
the  battle  was  not  to  be  lost,  it  was  necessary  to  find 
some  remedy.  Apparently,  Aaron  and  Hur  bethought 
themselves  of  an  efEective  remedy,  none  being  sug- 
gested by  Moses. 

They  took  a  stone.— Partly  to  dve  him  a 
certain  amount  of  rest,  but,  perhaps,  maiuy  to  enable 
them  the  better  to  sustain  his  hands.  The  fact  is  one 
of  those  **  little  "  ones,  which  none  but  one  engaged  in 
the  transactions  would  have  been  likely  to  have  been 
acquamted  with  (See  "  Introduction,"  §  v.) 

Aaron  and  Hur  stayed  up  his  hands.—L6ft 
to  himself,  Moses  had  become  exhausted  both  mentally 
and  bodily,  and  when  his  hands  dropped,  had  ceased  to 
pray.  Sustained  physically  by  his  two  companions,  his 
mind  recovered  iteeu,  and  was  able  to  renew  its  sup- 
plications and  continue  them.  The  result  was  we 
victory. 

(14)  Write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.-- 
Heb.,  in  the  hook.  That  ''books"  existed  long  prior 
ito  Moses  is  implied  in  his  quotation  of  them  (Qen.  y.  1; 
Num.  xxi.  14),  and  has  of  late  years  been  abundantly 

5 roved  by  the  discoveries  made  of  Egyptian  papyruses 
ating  from  a  time  long  anterior  to  tne  Jewish  law- 
$^ver.    The  expression  used  in  the  present  place,  if  it 


may  be  trusted,*  "  the  book,"  is  remarkable,  and  seems 
to  imply  that  a  book  already  existed  at  the  date  of  the 
engagement,  in  which  God's  dealings  with  His  people 
were  entered  from  time  to  time.  (See  Introduction  to 
8peakev^8  Commentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  1.)  This  book  was 
probably  the  germ  of  the  existing  Pentateuch,  which 
was  composed  in  many  portions,  and  at  intervals,  as 
occasion  arose. 

I  will  utterly  put  out  the  remembrance 
of  Amalek. — ^The  extermination  of  Amalek,  here 
prophesied,  was  afterwards  laid  as  a  positive  command 
upon  the  Israelites  (Dent.  xxv.  19),  and  was  accom- 
plished in  part  by  Saul  and  David  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48, 
XV.  7,  xxviL  8,  XXX.  17 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  12),  but  finally  and 
completely  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Ohron.  iv.  43). 
Anudek's  sin  was,  that  after  all  the  signs  and  wonders 
which  had  shown  the  Israelites  to  be  Grod's  peculiar 
people,  he  braved  Gk>d's  displeasure  by  attacking  them 
CDeut.  xxv.  18).  To  this  audacity  and  contempt  of 
Jehovah's  power  he  added  a  cruel  pitilessness,  when  he 
fell  upon  the  rear  of  an  almost  unarmed  host,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  "  faint  and  weary." 

W  Moses  built  an  altar.— Primarily,  no  doubt, 
to  sacrifice  thank-offerings  upon  it,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Divine  mercy  in  giving  Israel  the  victory. 
But  secondarily  as  a  memori^ — a  monument  to  com- 
memorate Israel's  triumph. 

And  called  the  name  of  it  Jehovah-nissi.^ 
Jacob  had  named  an  altar  "  £l-Elohe-Israel "  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  20);  but  otherwise  we  do  not  find  altars  given 
special  names.  When  an  altar  was  built  as  a  memorial, 
the  purpose  would  be  helped  by  a  name,  which  would 
tena  to  Keep  the  event  commemorated  in  remembrance. 
Jehovah-nissi — "  the  Lord  is  my  banner  " — ^wonld  tell 
to  all  who  heard  the  word  that  here  there  had  been 
a  struggle,  and  that  a  people  which  worshipped  Jehovah 
had  been  victorious.  It  is  not  clear  that  there  is  any 
reference  to  "  the  rod  of  Qod "  (verse  9)  as  in  anv 
sense  the  "banner"  under  which  Israel  had  fought. 
The  burner  is  Jehov^  Himself,  under  whose  protec- 
tion Israel  had  fought  and  conquered. 

(16)  Because  the  Iiord  hath  sworn  that  the 
Lord  will  have  war  with  Amalek.— Heb., 
beeauee  (his)  hand  is  against  the  throne  of  Jehovah, 
{there  shall  he)  war  to  Jehovah  wUh  Amalek,  &c.  The 
Hebrew  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  "  obscure."  It  nves 
plainlv  enough  the  sense  which  our  translators  nave 
placed  in  the  margin.  Amalek,  bv  attacking  Israel, 
had  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  throne  of  God, 
therefore  would  Qod  war  against  him  from  generation 
to  generation. 
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*  Biaipher,  *'in  a  book,"  and  basaipher,  "in  the  book.** 
differ  only  in  the  pointincr,  whi(di«re8tinfl:  solely  on  tiadition, 
cannot  be  entirely  oepended  on.    The  LaX  omit  the  artiole. 


JeOvro  Brings  to  Moaea 


EXODUS,  XVIII. 


hi8  Wife  and  Children. 


CHAPTEE  XVin.— WWhen-Jethro, 
the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses'  father  in 
law,  heard  of  all  that  God  had  done  for 
MoseSy  and  for  Israel  his  people,  and 
that  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out  of 
Egypt ;  ^^>  then  Jethro,  Moses'  father  in 
law,  took  Zipporah,  Moses'  wife,  after 
he  had  sent  her  back,  ^^^  and  her  two 
sons;  of  which  the  ^name  of  the  one  was 
^Gershom ;  for  he  said,  I  have  been  an 
alien  in  a  strange  land :  <^)  and  the 
name  of  the  other  was  'Eliezer;  for 
the  (rod  of  mj  father,  said  he,  was  mine 
help,  and  delivered  me  from  the  sword 
of  Pharaoh :  (^>  and  Jethro,  Moses'  father 
in  law,  came  with  his  sons  and  his  wife 
unto  Moses  into  the  wilderness,  where 
he  encamped  at  the  mount  of  Gk>d: 
(fi)  and  he  said  unto  Moses,  I  thy  father 


a  ch.  116^ 


b  eb,t.n. 


1  Tluteig,A 
ger^tere. 


t  That  U,  My  God 


8  Heb,  IMOM. 


4  Het^/Mtttd  tkewn. 


in  law  Jethro  am  come  unto  thee,  and 
thy  wife,  and  her  two  sons  with  her. 
<7)  And  Moses  went  out  to  meet  his  fa- 
ther in  law,  and  did  obeisance,  and 
kissed  him ;  and  they  asked  each  other 
of  ^Aetr '^welfare ;  and  they  came  into 
the  tent. 

(8)  Ajid  Moses  told  his  father  in  law 
all  that  the  Lobd  had  done  unto  Pha- 
raoh and  to  the  Egyptians  for  Israel's 
sake,  and  all  the  travail  that  had  ^come 
upon  them  by  the  way,  and  how  the 
LosD  delivered  them.  (^)  And  Jethro 
rejoiced  for  all  the  g^oodness  which  the 
Lord  had  done  to  £rael,  whom  he  had 
delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Egyp- 
tians. <^^)  And  Jethro  said.  Blessed  he 
the  Lord,  who  hath  delivered  you  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  out  of 


xyni. 

THE  VISIT  OF  JBTHRO. 

(1)  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian,  Moses' 
fiElther  in  law.— On  Jethro's  probable  relationship  to 
MoBes,  see  the  second  Note  on  chap.  iii.  1.  On  the 
priesthood  of  Renel,  which  Jethro  seems  to  have 
inherited,  see  Note  on  chap.  iL  16.  It  has  been  very 
nnnecessarily  supposed  that  the  chronological  order  of 
the  narratiye  is  here  deranged,  Jethro's  visit  having 
been  really  paid  after  the  legislation  of  Sinai  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle  {Khen  Ezra,  Banke, 
Kurtz).  jBoth  the  position  of  the  chapter  and  its 
contents  are  against  tnis  theory. 

And  that  the  Iiord  had  brought  Israel  out. 
— ^Rather,  in  thai  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  oiU. 
It  was  this  fact  especially  which  Jethro  had  heard, 
and  which  induced  mm  to  set  out  on  his  journey. 

(2)  After  he  had  sent  her  back.— Heb.,  after  her 
dismissed.  The  fact  had  not  been  previously  stated, 
but  is  in  harmonv  with  the  general  narrative,  which 
has  been  absolutely  silent  concerning  Zipporah  since 
chap.  iv.  26.  Moses  had  sent  Zipporah  back  to  her 
own  relations,  either  in  anger,  on  account  of  the  scene 
described  in  chap.  iv.  24—26,  or  simplv  that  he  might 
not  be  encumbmd  with  wife  and  chuoren  during  the 
dangers  and  troubles  which  he  anticipated  in  Mgypt. 
Jethro  assumed  that,  as  the  main  troubles  were  now 
over,  he  would  be  glad  to  have  his  wife  and  children 
restored  to  him. 

(3)  Gfrershom.— See  Note  on  chap.  ii.  22. 

(4)  Eliezer. — Eliezer  is  supposea  to  have  been  the 
boy  whom  Zipporah  circumcised  in  the  wilderness 
(chap.  iv.  25).  He  grew  to  manhood,  and  had  a  son, 
Kehabiah  (1  Ghron.  zziii.  17),  whose  descendants  were 
in  the  time  of  David  very  numerous  (1  Ohron.  zxiii.  17; 
and  comp.  1  Ghron.  xxvi  25,  26).  It  is  uncertain 
whether  Moses  gave  him  his  name  before  parting  from 
him,  in  allusion  to  his  escape  from  the  i^hara^  who 
"  sought  to  slay  him  "  (chap.  ii.  15),  or  first  named  him 
on  occasiou  of  receiving  him  back,  in  allusion  to  his 
recent  escape  from  the  host  which  had  been  destroyed 
in  the  Red  Sea. 

(5)  Where  he  encamped  at  the  mount  of 
God.  — It  is  quite    possible   that    "the   mount   of 


Qod  "  may  be  here  used,  in  a  broad  sense,  of  the  entire 
Sinaitic  mountain-r^on,  as  '*  wilderness*'  is  just  before 
used  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  infertile  region  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  Or  the  movement  described  in 
chap.  xix.  1,  2  may  haye  taken  place  before  Jethro's 
arrival,  though  not  related  until  after  it.  W&  must 
bear  in  mind  that  Exodus  was  probably  composed  in 
detached   portions,    and   arrange   afterwards.     The 

S resent  chapter  has  every  appearance  of  being  one  such 
etached  portion.  ^    ^*^  ^ 

(7)  Moses  went  out  •  •  .  and  did  obeisance. 
— Oriental  etiquette  required  the  going  forth  to  meet 
an  honoured  guest  {Qen,  xviiL  2,  xix.  1,  Ac.).  The 
obeisance  was  wholly  voluntary,  and  marks  the  humility 
of  Moses,  who,  now  that  he  was  the  prince  of  his 
nation,  might  well  have  required  Jethro  to  bow  down 
to  him. 

And  kissed  him« — TCissing  is  a  common  form  of 
salutation  in  the  East,  even  between  persons  who  are  in 
no  way  related.  Herodotus  says  of  the  Persians: 
"  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  vou  may 
know  if  the  persons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the 
following  token :  if  they  are,  instead  of  speaking  they 
kiss  each  other  on  the  lips.  In  the  case  where  one  is  a 
little  inferior  to  the  otner,  the  kiss  is  given  on  the 
cheek  "  (Book  i.  134).  (Oomp.  2  Sam.  xv.  5,  xix.  39, 
XX.  9 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  48,  49 ;  Acts  xx.  37,  &c. ;  and  for  the 
continuance  of  the  custom  to  the  present  day,  see  the 
collection  of  instances  given  in  tne  article  KiBB,  in 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  voL  ii.,  p.  46.) 

They  asked  each  other  of  their  welfare.^ 
Heb.,  vfished  peace  to  ea/ih  o^^ier-— exchanged,  that  is, 
the  customary  salutation,  "  Peace  be  with  you." 

(^)  Moses  told  .  •  •  all.--Jethro  had  only  heard 
previously  a  very  imperfect  account  of  the  transactions. 
(See  Note  2  on  verse  1.)  Moses  now  told  him  all  the 
particulars. 

(10.  u)  Jethro  said.  Blessed  be  the  Iiord.— 
Heb.,  Jehovah,  The  Midianites,  descendants  of 
Abraham  by  Keturah,  acknowledged  the  true  €k>d, 
and  the  Israelites  could  rightfully  join  with  them  in 
acts  of  worship.  But  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  they 
knew  God  among  themselves  as  "  «lehovah.'*  Jethro. 
however,  understanding  Moses  to  speak  of  the  supreme 
Grod   under  that  designation,  adopted  it  from  him. 
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Jfoaes  Judges  the  People, 


EXODUS,  XVIII. 


Jethro^a  Advice  to  him* 


the  hand  of  Pharaoh,  who  hath  de-  { 
livered  the  people  from  under  the  hand 
of  the  Egyptians.  (^>  Now  I  know  that 
the  LoBD  is  greater  than  all  gods :  '*for 
in  the  thing  wherein  they  decdt  proudly 
he  was  above  them.  <^)  And  Jethro, 
Hoses'  father  in  law,  took  a  burnt  offer- 
ing and  sacrifices  for  God :  and  Aaron 
came,  and  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to  eat 
bread  with  Moses'  father  in  law  before 
Ood. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 
row, that  Moses  sat  to  ]ud^e  the  people : 
and  the  people  stood  by  Moses  from  the 
morning  unto  the  evening.  <^^)  And 
when  Moses'  father  in  law  saw  all  that 
he  did  to  the  people,  he  said.  What  is 


a  eta.  1. 10. 16.  SI.  ft 
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1  Heb..  a  man  and 
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this  thing  that  thou  doest  to  the  peo- 
ple? why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone, 
and  all  the  people  stand  by  thee  from 
morning  unto  even  9  (^>  And  Moses 
said  unto  his  father  in  law.  Because  the 
people  come  unto  me  to  enquire  of  Gk)d: 
W  when  they  have  a  matter,  they  come 
unto  me;  and  I  judge  between  ^one 
and  another,  and  I  do  make  ihem  know 
the  statutes  of  God  and  his  laws. 

07)  And  Moses'  father  in  law  said 
unto  him.  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is 
not  good.  <^)  'Thou  wilt  surely  wear 
away,  both  thou,  and  this  people  that  is 
with  thee :  for  this  thin^  is  too  heavy 
for  thee ;  *thou  art  not  fluble  to  perform 
it  thyself  alone.    ^^^  Hearken  now  unto 


blessed  His  name,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
JehoYah  was  exalted  above  all  other  gods.  The  pure 
monotheism  of  later  times  scarcely  existed  as  jet  The 
gods  of  the  nations  were  supposed  to  be  spiritnal  beings, 
really  existent,  and  possessed  of  considerable  power, 
though  very  far  from  omnipotent.  (See  Dent.  xxxiL 
16, 17.) 

<u)  For  in  the  thing  .  .  .—"B.eh.,eveninihemalter 
in  tohieh  they  dealt  proudl/y  aaainst  them.  Jehovah's 
superior  power  had  been  shown  especially  in  the 
matter  in  which  the  Egyptians  had  dealt  most  prondly 
— ^viz.,  in  pursuing  the  Israelites  with  an  army  when 
iihey  had  given  them  leave  to  depart,  and  attempting 
to  re-capture  or  destroy  them. 

(12)  Jethro  .  .  .  took  a  burnt  oflE&ring  and 
saorifloes  for  God. — Jethro  had  brought  sacrifices 
with  him,  and  now  offered  them  in  token  of  his  thank- 
fulness for  Gh)d's  mercies  towards  himself  and  towards 
his  kinsman.  He  occupied  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  holding  a  priesthood  of 
the  most  primitive  character,  probably  as  patriarch  of 
his  tribe,  its  head  by  right  of  primogeniture.  Ab 
Abraham  acknowledged  n«itly  the  priesmood  of  Mel- 
chizedek (Qen.  xiv.  19 ;  aieh.  vii.  2 — ^9),  so  Moses  and 
Aaron  rightlv  acknowledged  that  of  Jethro.  They 
markedly  incucated  their  acceptance  of  his  priestly 
character  by  participation  in  (lie  sacrificial  meal,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  followed  his  sacrifice.  They 
"ate  bread  with  Moses'  father  in  law"  (or  rather, 
brother -in-law)  "  before  God." 

(IS)  On  the  morrow.— The  day  following  Jethro's 
iurival. 

Moses  sat  to  judge  the  people.— The  office  of 
prince,  or  ruler,  was  in  early  times  regarded  as  indud- 
mg  within  it  that  of  judge.  Bnlers  in  these  ages  were 
flometimes  even  called  "judges/'  as  were  those  of 
Israel  from  Joshua  to  Samuel,  and  those  of  Carthaffe 
at  a  later  date  (auffetes).  Ability  to  judge  was  thought 
to  mark  out  a  person  as  qualified  for  the  kingly  office 
(Herud.  i.  97).  Moses,  it  would  seem,  had,  &om  the 
time  that  he  became  chief  of  his  nation,  undertaken 
the  hearm^  of  all  complaints  and  the  decision  of  all 
•causes.  He  held  court  days  from  time  to  time,  when 
the  host  was  stationary,  and  judged  aU  the  cases  that 
were  brought  before  him.  No  causes  were  decided  oy 
any  one  else.  Either  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  that 
the  duty  might  be  discharged  by  deputy,  or  he  had 


seen  reasons  against  the  adoption  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. Perhaps  he  had  thought  his  oountiymen  unfit 
as  yet  for  the  difficult  task.  At  any  rate,  he  had  acted 
as  sole  judge,  and  had,  no  doubt,  to  discharge  the  duty 
pretty  frequently.  Knowing  that  there  was  much 
business  on  hand,  he  did  not  ulow  the  visit  of  his  near 
connection  to  interfere  with  his  usual  habits,  but 
held  his  court  just  as  it  Jethro  had  not  been  there. 

The  people  stood  by  Moses  ttom  the  mom- 
ing  unto  the  evening. — So  great  was  the  number 
of  causes,  or  so  difficult  were  uiey  of  decision,  that 
Moses  was  occupied  the  whole  day  in  deciding  them. 
Following  the  usual  Oriental  practice,  he  began  early  in 
the  mommg,  and  found  himself  compelled  to  contmue 
until  night£jl.  It  is  not  dear  whether  his  *' sessions" 
were  always  of  this  length,  or  whether  on  this  occasion 
the  ordinary  time  was  exceeded.  Some  have  suggested 
that  the  ^vision  of  the  Amalekite  spoil  would  naturally 
have  led  to  disputes,  and  so  to  complaints. 

(14)  Why  sittest  thou  thyself  alone  P— The 
emphatic  word  is  ''  alone."  Why  dost  thou  not,  Jethro 
means,  devolve  a  part  of  the  duty  upon  others  P 

(15,16)  Moses  assigns  two  reasons  for  his  conduct. 

(1)  The  people  want  decisions  which  they  can:  feel 
to  have  Divine  sanction — they  "come  to  him  to 
enquiie  of  God  " — and  the  ruling  of  inferior  ^ud^es 
would  not  be  regarded  Ir^them  as  equally  authoritative. 

(2)  He  does  not  simply  judge — 1.«.,  decide  the  parti- 
cular question  brought  before  him;  but  he  takes  the 
opportunity  to  educate  and  instruct  the  people  in 
deHvering  nis  judgments — ^he  "makes  them  Know  the 
statutes  of  Qodand  His  laws"— he  expounds  principles 
and  teaches  morality.  Both  reasons  were  clearly  of 
great  weight,  and  constituted  strong  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  practice. 

(17)  The  thing  that  thou  doest  is  not  goocL 
— ^Weighty  as  the  arguments  were,  they  failed  to  con- 
vince tfethro.  He  brought  forward  counter-anpuments. 
By  continuing  to  act  as  hitherto,  Moses  womd,  in  the 
first  place,  exhaust  his  own  strei^th,  and,  secondly, 
exhaust  the  patience  of  the  people.  His  practice  was  un- 
advisable,  both  on  his  own  account  and  on  theirs.  To  keep 
suitors  waiting  all  day,  and  perhaps  finallv  dismiss  them 
without  their  turn  having  come,  was  not  fair  upon  thenu 

W  Q-od  shall  be  with  thee.—Bather,  may  Qod 
be  wUh  thee.  May  He  give  thee  wisdom  to  direct  thy 
course  aright. 
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Jethro't  Adviee  to  Motet. 


EXODUS,  xvni. 


Mosea  FoOow$  U. 


inj  voice,  I  will  give  thee  counsel,  and 
God  shall  be  with  thee:  Be  thou  for 
the  people  to  Gk>d-ward,  that  thou 
majest  oring  the  causes  unto  Grod: 
(^)  and  thou  shait  teach  them  ordin- 
ances and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the 
way  wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the 
work  that  they  must  do.  <^)  Moreover 
thou  shalt  provide  out  of  all  the  people 
able  men,  such  as  fear  Gk>d,  men  of 
truth,  hating  covetousness ;  and  place 
wbch  over  them,  to  he  rulers  of  thousands, 
(md  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties, 
and  rulers  of  tens :  ^^)  and  let  them 
judge  the  people  at  all  seasons :  and  it 
shafi  be,  that  everv  great  matter  thev 
shall  bring  unto  tnee,  but  every  small 
matter  they  shall  judge :  so  shall  it  be 


easier  for  thyself,  and  thev  shall  bear 
the  bwrden  with  liiee.  ^^^  Ii  thou  shalt 
do  this  thing,  and  God  command  thee 
80,  then  thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure, 
and  all  this  people  shall  also  go  to  their 
place  in  peace. 

(24)  So  Moses  hearkened  to  the  voice 
of  his  father  in  law,  and  did  all  that  he 
had  said.  (^)  And  Moses  chose  able 
men  out  of  all  Israel,  and  made  them 
heads  over  the  people,  rulers  of  thou- 
sands, rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of  fifties, 
and  rulers  of  tens.  (^)  And  they  judged 
the  people  at  all  seasons :  the  hard  causes 
they  brought  unto  Moses,  but  every 
small  matter  the^  judged  themselves. 
(^)  And  Moses  let  his  father  in  law  depart ; 
and  he  went  his  way  into  his  own  Ud. 


Be  thou  for  the  people  to  God-ward.— Be  the 

person,  i,e.,  to  bring  before  God  whateyer  needs  to  be 
Droaght  before  Him.  Gontinne  both  to  act  as  represen- 
tatiye  of  the  people  towards  God,  and  as  representatiye 
of  Qod  towaros  the  people.  Tkke  all  difficmt  causes  to 
Him,  and  pronounce  to  the  people  His  decision  upon 
them.  Be  also  the  expounder  to  the  people  of  God's 
laws  and  ordinances ;  be  their  moral  instructor,  and  the 
guide  of  their  individual  actions  (yerse  20).  AH  tins  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  change  which  I  am  about 
to  recommend  to  thee. 

W  Provide  out  of  all  the  people  able  men. 
—•This  was  the  gist  of  Jethro's  adyice.  It  seems 
somewhat  suiprising  that  it  should  haye  been  needed. 
In  Egypt,  as  m  all  other  settled  goyemments,  while  the 
king  was  the  fountain  of  justice,  it  was  customary  for 
him  to  delegate  the  duty  of  hearing  causes  to  omciab 
of  different  ranks,  who  decided  in  &is  or  that  class  of 
complaints.  In  Arabia  a  similar  practice  no  doubt 
preiiailed.  Jethro  himself  had  his  subordinates,  the 
head  men  of  the  yarious  clans  or  families,  who  dis- 
charged judicial  functions  in  "small  matters,"  and 
therebjT  greatly  lightened  the  burthen  which  would 
otherwise  haye  rested  upon  his  shoulders.  His  adyice 
to  Moses  was  simply  that  he  should  adopt  this  generally 
established  system — one  which  belongs  to  a  yeiy  early 
period  in  the  history  of  nations. 

Jethro's  definition  of  "  able  men  " — ^men,  i.e.,  fitted 
to  exercise  the  judicial  office — ^is  interesting.  He 
requires  them  to  be  (1)  Gk)d-fearing,  (2)  truthful,  and 
(3)  men  of  integrity.  The  second  and  third  require- 
ments would  approye  themselyes  to  men  of  all  times  and 
countries.  The  first  would  senerally  be  deemed  super- 
fluous.  But  it  really  lies  at  the  root  of  all  excellence 
of  character,  and  is  uie  point  of  greatest  importance. 

Btilers  of  thousands,  and  rulers  of  nundreds 
•  •  • — ^An  organisation  of  the  entire  people  on  a  decimal 
system  is  imjplied  in  the  arrangement  suggested.  Such 
an  organisation  may  not  improbably  haye  existed  at  the 
time  m  connection  with  the  march  and  the  encampiiu^. 
(See  the  Comment  on  chap,  ^lii,  18.)  Jethro  thoi^^t 
that  it  might  be  utilised  for  judicial  purposes.  One 
man  out  of  ten  might  be  competent  to  jud^e  in  *'  small 
matters."  If  eitner  party  were  dissatisfied,  there 
might  be  an  ajmeal  to  the  "  ruler  of  fifty  "—from  him 
to  the  "  ruler  ol  an  hundred/'  and  then  to  the  "  ruler 


of  a  thousand."  In  all  ordinary  disputes  this  would 
suffice,  and  the  contest  would  not  require  to  be 
carried  further. 

(22)  At  all  seasons. — ^Not  on  occasional  court  days, 
as  had  been  the  custom  of  Moses,  but  day  by  day  con- 
tinually. 

Erery  great  matter  they  shall  bring  unto 
thee. — It  must  haye  been  left  to  the  judges  themselyes 
to  decide  what  were  "  great "  and  what  were  *'  small 
matters."  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  courts  would 
be  inclined  to  extend  their  jurisdiction,  and  take  en- 
larged yiews  of  their  competency ;  but  the  difficulties 
of  oesert  life  were  such  as  to  counteract  this  inclination, 
and  induce  men  to  contract,  rather  than  widen,  their 
responsibilities.  When  the  wilderness  life  was  ended, 
the  judicial  system  of  Jethro  came  to  an  end  also, 
and  a  system  at  once  simpler  and  more  elastic  was 
adopted. 

(»)  If  thou  Shalt  do  this  thing,  and  Gk>d 
command  thee  so. — A  reference  of  the  entire 
matter  to  Qod,  before  any  final  decision  was  made, 
is  plainly  indicated.  Moses  must  haye  already  had 
some  mode  of  consulting  Qod  on  any  point  which 
required  to  be  settled,  ana  obtaining  an  answer.  Was 
it  by  the  "  Urim  and  Thummim "  P 

Thou  shalt  be  able  to  endure.— Oomp.  yerse 
18,  where  the  inability  of  Moses  to  endure,  unless  he 
made  some  change,  was  strongly  asserted. 

And  all  this  people!shaU  also  go  to  their  place 
inpeace.~The  people,  i.e^  will  go  on  their  way  to 
Canaan  peacefully  and  contentedly,  without  suffering 
the  inoonyenience  to  which  they  are  now  subject. 

<2i25)  Moses  hearkened.— The  appointment  of 
judges,  according  to  Jethro's  adyice,  was  not  made 
untu  after  the  giying  of  the  Law  and  the  setting  up 
dl  the  TabemMle.  (See  Deut.  i.  9 — 15.)  In  one 
particular  Moses  departed  from  the  counsel  giyen  to 
him.  Tnstiead  of  directly  choosing  the  "able  men" 
himself,  he  left  the  selection  to  the  people  (Deut.  L  13), 
and  contented  himself  with  inyesting  the  men  chosen 
with  their  authority.  Gomp.  the  course  taken  by  the 
apostolic  college  with  respect  to  the  first  deacons  (Acts 
yi.S-«). 

(^  Moses  let  his  fiather  in  law  depart.— Heb., 
Mosea  dismiased  hia  cowneetion.  The  siroposed  identity 
of  Hobab  (Num.  x.  29 ;  Jud.  it.  11)  with  Jethro  seems 
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God's  Me8B(tge  by  Moses, 


CHAPTER  XIX.— (1)  In  the  third 
month,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
gone  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Esypt, 
the  same  day  came  they  into  the  wuder- 
ness  of  Sinai.  (2)  Pq^  ^^y  i^ere  de- 
parted from  Eephidim,  and  were  come  to 
the  desert  of  Smai,  and  had  pitched  in 
the  wilderness;  and  there  Israel  camped 
before  the  mount.  (^)  And  'Moses  went 
up  unto  God,  and  the  Lord  called  unto 
hun  out  of  the  mountain,  saying.  Thus 
shalt  thou  say  to  the  house  of  Jacob, 
and  tell  the  children  of  Israel;  (*^  *Ye 


a  AcU  7. 8& 
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e  Deut  S.  S. 
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have  seen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,, 
and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings,, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.  (*>  Now 
''therefore,  if  ye  wiU  obey  my  yoice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  coTenant,  then  ye- 
shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me 
aboTe  all  people :  for  ^all  the  earth  is 
mine :  ^^^  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a 
'kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation* 
These  are  the  words  which  thou  shalt 
speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

(7)  And  Moses  came  and  called  for  the 
elders  of  the  people,  and  laid  before 


precluded  by  this  statement,  for  Hobab  clearly  re- 
mained with  Moses  till  the  close  of  the  stay  at  binai, 
and  Moses,  instead  of  "  dismissing "  him,  was  most 
nnwiUing  that  he  should  depart. 

XIX. 

The  Manifestation  of  God  to  the  People  on 

Mount  Sinai. 

(3)  They  were  departed  firom  Bephidim.— 
If  Bephidim  was  where  we  have  placed  it,  in  the  Wadr 
Feiran,  the  march  to  "  the  wiMemess  of  Sinai "  (JES* 
Eahah)  must  have  been  by  the  Wady  Solaf,  or  the 
Wady  esh  Sheikh,  or  possibly  by  both.  The  distance 
by  Wady  Solaf  is  about  eighteen,  by  Wady  esh  Sheikh 
aoout  twenty-fiye  miles.  The  wilderness  of  Sinai,  now 
ffeneraUy  identified  with  Er  Bahah,  is  a  plain  two  miles 
long  by  naif  a  mile  wide,  "enclosed  between  two  pred- 

Eitous  mountain  ranges  of  bhick  and  yellow  eranite,  and 
avine  at  its  end  the  prodigious  mountain  block  of  Bas 
Suf saieh  "  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  74).  It  is 
nearly  fiat,  and  covered  at  present  with  stunted  tamarisk 
bushes.  "  No  spot  in  the  whole  peninsula  is  so  well 
supplied  with  water"  {Owr  Work  in  Palestine,  p.  268). 

Israel  camped  before  the  mount.  ~  On  the 
capacity  of  the  plain  Er  Bahah  to  receive  the  entire 
multitude,  see  Stanley  {Sinai  and  Palestine^,  42), 
and  comp.  the  comment  on  chap.  xii.  37—41.  The  Bas 
Sufsafeh  is  visible  from  every  part  of  the  plain. 

(S)  Moses  went  up  unto  Ood— i.e.,  ascended  Sinai, 
where  he  expected  ihat  God  would  speak  with  him. 

The  Lord  called  unto  him  out  of  the 
mountain. — ^While  he  was  still  on  his  way,  as  it  would 
seem,  so  that  he  was  spared  the  toil  of  the  ascent.  God 
meets  us  half-way  when  we  "  arise  and  go  "  to  Him. 

(^)  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings.— Comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  11,  ''  As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
flutt«reth  over  her  voung,  spr^eth  abroad  her  win^, 
taketh  them,  heareth  th^  upon  her  wings/*  When  its 
young  are  first  fledg^ed,  the  eagle  is  said  to  assist  them 
m  their  flight  by  flying  beneath  them,  so  that  they  may 
settle  upon  its  wings  or  back,  if  necessarv.  God  means 
that  He  has  bestowed  upon  His  people  the  same  tender 
and  powerful  care,  has  borne  them  up  mightily  when 
they  might  have  fallen,  supported  their  first  mght  as 
flecfglings,  and  so  saved  them  from  disaster. 

Brought  you  unto  myself.- Not  so  much 
"brought  you  to  n^  presence  here  on  Sinai,"  as 
"  brought  you  out  of  Egypt  and  its  corrupting  in. 
fluences  (Josh.  zxiv.  14),  ana  led  you  back  to  my  pure 
worship  and  true  religion."  That  is  spoken  of  as  ac- 
complished, whereof  God  had  begun  the  accomplishment. 


(5)  A  peculiar  treasure.— The  Hebrew  s^guUah 
is  from  a  root,  found  in  Ohaldee,  signifying  "  to  eam«'^ 
or  *'  acquire,"  and  means  primarily  some  wnable  pos- 
session, which  the  owner  has  got  oy  his  own  exertions. 
(Comp.  1  Chron.  zxix.  3,  where  the  English  Yersion 
translates  it  by  "  mine  own  proper  good.")  Gk)d  views 
the  Israelites  as  made  His  own  by  the  long  series  of 
mighty  works  done  for  their  deliverance,  whereby  He  is 
sometmies  said  to  have  '*  redeemed  "  (chap.  vi.  6,  zv.  13), 
purchased"  them    (chap.  zv.   16).     Hie   word 


or 


seguUah  is  here  used  for  the  first  time.  Later  it  be- 
comes an  epUheUm  usitaiwm,  of  Israel.  (See  Deut.  vii.  6, 
xiv.  2,  XXVI.  18 ;  Ps.  cxxxv.  4 ;  Mai.  iii.  17 ;  and  comp. 
also  Titus  ii.  14 ;   1  Pet.  ii.  9.) 

Above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is  mine. 
— While  claiming  a  peculiar  right  in  Israel,  God  does 
not  mean  to  separate  Himself  from  the  other  nations,  to 
cease  to  care  for  them,  or  give  them  up  to  their  own 
devices.  He  is  always  "  the  Most  High  over  all  the 
earth  "  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  18), "  a  li^ht  to  lighten  the  QenHUsr 
one  who  "  judges  the  people  righteously,  and  governs  all 
the  nations  upon  earth  (Ps.  Ixvii.  4).  Israel's  pre- 
rogative does  not  rob  them  of  their  birthright.  He  is 
the  favoured  son;  but  they,  too,  "are,  all  of  them, 
children  of  the  Most  High     (Ps.  Izxxii.  6). 

W  A  kingdom  of  priests.— All  of  them  both 
« kings  and  priests  unto  Qod** — kin^  as  lords  over 
themselves,  equals  one  to  another,  owmg  allegiance  to 
Grod  only — ^priests,  as  entitled  to  draw  near  to  God  in 
prayer  without  an  intermediary,  to  brinff  Him  their 
offerings,  pay  Him  their  vows,  and  horn  communion 
with  Him  m  heart  and  soul.  The  same  privileges  are 
deckred  by  St.  Peter  (1  Pei  ii.  9)  and  St.  John  (Rev. 
L  6)  to  belong  to  all  Christians,  who  in  this  respect,  as 
in  so  many  ouiers,  are  now  "  the  Israel  of  God  (GaL 
vi.  16). 

An  holy  nation.— It  is  not  the  duty  of  personal, 
but  the  priviles^e  of  official,  holiness  that  is  nere  in- 
tended.  Each  Israelite  was  to  be  as  near  to  God,  as 
folly  entitled  to  approach  Him,  as  the  priests  of  other 
nations  either  were  or  thought  themselves.  Personal 
holiness  was  the  natural  and  fitting  outcome  from 
this  official  holmess ;  but  it  is  not  here  spoken  of.  God 
has,  however,  previously  required  it  of  Israel  by  the 
words  "  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my 
covenant "  (verse  6). 

(7)  Moses  ....  called  for  the  elders.— 
The  "  elders  "  formed  the  usual  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Moses  and  the  people,  reporting  his 
words  to  them,  and  theirs  to  him.  (See  cnap.  iv.  29, 
xii.  21,  xvii.  5, 6,  xviii.  2,  xxiv.  14,  &c.)  On  thinr  posi- 
tion and  authority,  see  Note  on  chap.  iii.  16. 
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to  Saneiify  themeelves. 


their  faces  all  these  words  which  the 
LoBD  commanded  him.  (^)  And  'all  the 
people  answered  together,  and  said,  All 
that  the  Lobd  hath  spoken  we  will  do. 
And  Moses  returned  the  words  of  the 
people  unto  the  Lobd.  (®)  And  the 
Lobd  said  unto  Moses,  Lo,  I  come  unto 
thee  in  a  thick  cloud,  that  the  people 
may  hear  when  I  speak  with  thee,  and 
belieye  thee  for  erer.  And  Moses  told 
the  words  of  the  people  unto  the  Lobd. 
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<^^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them 
to  day  and  to  morrow,  and  let  them 
wash  their  clothes,  (^)  and  be  ready 
against  the  third  day :  for  the  third  day 
the  Lobd  will  come  down  in  the  sight 
of  aU  the  people  upon  mount  Sinai. 
(^)  And  thou  shialt  set  bounds  unto  the 
people  round  about,  saying.  Take  heed 
to  yourselves,  that  ye  go  not  up  into  the 
mount,  or  touch  the  border  of  it :  *who- 


Before  their  flaoes. — ^This  translation  is  a  canons 
piece  of  liteiaUsm.  Liphneu,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
was  a  mere  preposition,  signifying  "before." 

(8)  All  the  people  answered  together.— There 
was  no  hesitation,no  diyersity  of  opinion,  no  self-distrost. 
In  view  of  the  great  privileges  oiiered  to  them,  all  were 
willing,  nay,  eaffer,  to  promise  for  themselves  that  "  thev 
would  ohey  Goa*s  voice  indeed,  and  keep  his  covenant. 
In  the  glow  and  warmth  of  their  f eeliiu^  the  difficulty 
of  perfect  obedience  did  not  occur  to  them. 

Moses  returned  the  words— «.«.,  ^iook  them 
back,"  "  reported  them." 

(9)  And  the  Lord  said  .  •  •  .— Thefizststep 
in  the  greai  event  of  the  formation  of  a  covenant  be- 
tween God  and  Israel  was  completed  by  the  people's 
acceptance  of  Gk>d's  offer.  The  second  step  was  now  to 
be  taken.  The  terms  of  the  covenant  must  be  declared, 
and  it  pleased  Gk>d  to  declaro  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
most  important  and  fundamental  of  them,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people.  He  therefore  makes  the  announcement 
of  ffis  approaching  manifestation  of  Himself,  and 
proceeds  to  give  directions  connected  with  it  to 
Moses. 

Iio,  I  oome  unto  thee  in  a  thick  oload.— 
Heb.,  in  the  denseness  of  a  elcud.  Though  Grod  is 
light--nay,  because  He  is  li^ht,  clouds  and  d^kness  are 
round  about  Him  (Ps.  xcvii.  2).  Even  when  He  re- 
Teals  Himself,  He  still  "  dwells  in  the  thick  darkness  " 
(2  Chron.  vi.  1).  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  He 
should  be  closely  veiled  when  He  draws  near  to  men, 
for  otherwise  they  could  not  endure  for  a  moment 
*Hhe  brightness  of  His  presence."  (See  chap.  zl.  35 ; 
2  Chron.  v.  14,  vii.  2.)  If  even  the  light  that  remained 
on  Moses'  face  after  converse  with  (xod  required  him 
thenceforth  ordinarily  to  wear  a  xeSl  before  the  people 
(chap,  xxxiv.  83 — 35),  how  much  more  needful  must  it  be 
that  Qod  should  cover  His  face  when  He  condescends 
to  converse  with  men !  In  the  present  case,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  "  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  "  that  had 
guided  Israel,  which  served  Him  for  a  covering,  and  out 
of  which  He  spake  to  Moses  and  the  people. 

That  the  people  may  hear  •  .  •  •  and 
believe  thee  for  ever.— God's  purpose  in  mani. 
festing  Himself  to  the  people  was  twofold:— (1)  To 
impress  them  with  the  awful  sense  of  EQs  presence,  and 
through  them,  their  descendants;  (2)  to  make  them 
more  ready  to  submit  to  Moses,  and  "  believe  him  for 
ever."  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  the  purpose 
was  accomplished.  God  has  remamed  to  the  Israebtes, 
for  more  than  three  millennia,  an  awful  power,  real,  per- 
sonal, tremendous.  The  Law  of  Moses,  under  what- 
ever false  interpretations,  has  remained  the  guide  of 
their  life.  Though  the  living  Moses  was  often  resisted 
and  contemned,  the  dead  Moses  has  been  reverenced  and 
obeyed  from  his  death  to  the  present  time.    Hb  laws 


are  still  accepted  and  professedly  obeyed  by  the  entire 
Jewish  community. 

m  Qo  unto  the  people,  and  sanctify  them« 
— ^The  approaching  manifestation  required,  above  all 
thin^,  that  the  people  should  be  "sanctified."  Sancti- 
fication  is  twofold — outward  and  inward.  The  real 
essential  preparation  for  approach  to  Grod  is  inward 
sanctification ;  but  no  external  command  can  secure 
this.  Moses  was  therefore  instructed  to  issue  directions 
for  outward  purification ;  and  it  was  left  to  the  spiritual 
insight  of  the  people  to  perceive  and  recognise  that 
such  purity  symooksed  and  required  intermu  purifica- 
tion as  its  counterpart.  The  external  purification  was 
to  consist  in  three  things — (1)  Ablution,  or  washing  of 
the  person ;  (2)  washii^  of  dothes ;  and  (3)  abstinence 
from  sexual  intercourse  (verse  15). 

Let  them  wash  their  olothe8.~The  Levitical 
law  required  the  washing  of  clothes  on  many  occasions 
(Lev.  xi.  25,  28,  40,  xiiL  6,  34,  68,  xiv.  8,  9, 47,  xv.  5— 
22,  &c.)  in  connection  with  purification.  The  same  idea 
prevuled  in  Egypt  (Herod.,  ii.  37),  in  Greece  (Hom. 
Od,,  iv.  1.  759),  and  in  Rome  (Bollinger,  Jew  and 
ChntUe,  voL  ii.,  p.  82).  It  is  a  natural  e^diension  of  the 
idea  that  ablution  of  the  person  cleanses,  not  from 
physical  only,  but  from  monu  defilement. 

01)  Against  the  third  day.— There  is  no  special 
"  significance  "  in  this  mention  of  "  the  third  day.  The 
important  point  is,  that  the  purification  was  to  continue 
through  two  entire  days— one  day  not  being  sufficient. 
This  Siught  the  lesson  that  man's  defilement  is,  in  the 
sifl^t  of  Grod,  yerj  great. 

The  Lord  will  come  down  in  the  sight  of 
all  the  people. — See  the  comment  on  verse  9. 

(12)  Thou  Shalt  set  boiind8.yHere  was  another 
formal  and  mechanical  direction,  having  for  its  object  to 
deepen  and  intensify  the  lesson  of  God's  unapproachable 
majesty  and  holiness.  Moses  was  required  to  "set 
bounds  to  the  people,"  i.e.,  to  make  a  substantial  fence 
between  the  camp  and  the  base  of  Sinai,  which  should 
prevent  both  anunals  and  men  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  mountain.  Modem  travellers  generally  observe 
how  abruptljr  the  rooky  precipice  of  Bas  Snfsafeh  rises 
from  the  plain  iu  front  of  it,  so  that  in  many  places  it  is 
quite  possible  to  stand  on  the  plain  and  vet  touch  the 
mountain.  The  idea  that  a  line  of  natural  mounds  now 
to  be  seen  near  the  base  of  Sinai  roprosents  the 
"  boimds "  of  Moses  (Stanley,  Sinai  and  PaletHne, 
p.  43)  is  unsatisfactory,  since  the  "  bounds "  of  Moses 
wero  most  certainly  artificial  ones.  It  is,  however,  pos- 
sible that  his  "  bounds  "  may  have  followed  the  line  of 
the  natural  barrier. 

That  ye  go  not  up  into  the  mount.— Unless 
it  had  been  forbidden,  thero  might  have  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  pious  Israelites  might  not  have  ascended 
the  height,  to  draw. near  to  G^  in  prayer.    It  is  a 
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upon  MowrU  Sincd, 


soever  tonclieth  the  mount  shall  be 
surely  put  to  death :  ^^>  there  shall  not 
an  hand  touch  it,  but  he  shall  surely  be 
stoned,  or  shot  through ;  whether  it  he 
beast  or  man,  it  shsdl  not  live:  when 
the  ^  trumpet  soundeth  long,  they  shall 
come  up  to  the  mount. 

(1^)  And  Moses  went  down  from  the 
mount  unto  the  people,  and  sanctified 
the  people;  and  they  washed  their 
clothes.  (^)  And  he  said  imto  the  peo- 
ple. Be  ready  against  the  third  day: 
come  not  at  yowr  wives. 

(1^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  third 
day  in  the  morning,  that  there  were 
thunders  and  lightmngs,  and  a  thick 
cloud  upon  the  mount,  and  the  voice  of 
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the  trumpet  exceeding  loud ;  so  that  all 
the  people  that  was  in  the  camp  trem- 
bled. <i^  And  Moses  brought  forth  the 
people  out  of  the  camp  to  meet  with 
God ;  and  they  stood  at  the  nether  part 
of  the  mount.  <^)  And  "^mount  Sinai 
was  altogether  on  a  smoke,  because  the 
LoBD  descended  upon  it  in  fire :  and 
the  smoke  thereof  ascended  as  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace,  and  the  whole 
mount  quaked  gpreatly.  <^>  And  when 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  soimded  long, 
and  waxed  louder  and  louder,  Moses 
spake,  and  God  answered  him  by  a 
voice.  <^)  And  the  Lobd  came  down 
upon  mount  Sinai,  on  the  top  of  the 
mount :  and  the  Lobd  called  Moses  up 


praisewortliy  feeling  which  breathes  in  the  words, 
'*  Nearer,  my  Gkxi,  to  thee ; "  bat  the  nation  was  not  fit 
for  close  approach. 

(13)  There  shall  not  an  hand  toux»h  it.— This 
translation  gives  an  entirely  wronff  sense.  The  mean- 
ing  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  "  There  shall  not  a  hand  touch 
him,*'  I.e.,  the  transgppessor.  To  stop  him  and  seize 
him,  another  person  must  have  transgressed  the  bounds, 
and  so  haye  repeated  the  act  which  was  forlndden. 
This  coarse  was  to  be  avoided,  and  punishment  was  to 
be  inflicted  on  the  transgressor  b^  stoning  him,  or 
transfixing  him  with  arrows,  from  within  the  oarrier. 

Whether  it  be  beast  or  man.— Though  beasts 
are  innocent  of  wrong-doing,  and  are  thus  no  proper 
objects  of  punishment,  yet  the  law  of  Gk>d  requires  thdr 
slaughter  m  certain  cases — e.^.  (1)  when  they  are  dan- 
gerous (chap.  zxi.  28) ;  (2)  when  they  have  become 
polluted  (Lev.  xx.  15) ;  (8)  When  their  owner's  sin  is 
appropriately  punished  through  their  loss  (chap.  xiiL 
13).  In  the  present  case,  it  could  only  be  t^ugh  the 
culpable  carelessness  of  an  owner  that  a  beast  co^d  get 
inside  the  barrier. 

When  the  trumpet  soundeth  long.— Comp. 
verse  19. 

They  shall  oome  up  to  the  mount.— Bather, 
into  the  mownJt,  The  expression  used  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  there  rendered  "go  up 
into  the  mount."  ^us  the  act  forbidden  in  verse  12  is 
allowed  in  verse  13 ;  it  is  not,  however,  allowed  to  the 
same  persons.  The  word  "they"  {hemah)  in  this 
present  place  is  emphatic,  and  refers  to  certain  privi- 
leged persons,  as  Moses  and  Aaron  (verse  24),  not  to 
the  people  generally. 

(Id)  Gome  not  at  your  wives.— Oomp.  1  Sam. 
zxi.  4,  5 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5.  It  was  the  genial  sentiment 
of  antiquity  that  a  ceremonial  uncleanness  attached  even 
to  the  chastest  sexual  connection.  (Herod,  i  189,  ii  64 ; 
Hesiod.  Op.  et  D.,  IL  733-4:  Tibull,  Carm.  ii.  1.  U.  11, 
12 ;  Porpnyr.,  De  AbstinerUia,  iv.  7.)  The  Levitical  law 
took  the  same  view  (Lev.  xv.  18),  as  did  the  Indiui  law 
{Menu,  v.  63),  the  Persian  (Zendcmesta,  quoted  by 
Bahr,  Symbolik,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466),  and  the  Mahometui 
(Koran,  iv.  5). 

(16-20)  Thunders  and  lightnings,  and  a  thick 
oloud. — Compare  with  this  description  that  of  Dent, 
(iv.  11,  12),  which  is  fuller  in  some  respects: — "Ye 
came  near  and  stood  under  the   mountain;  and  the 


mountain  bttmed  with  fire  unto  the  midet  of  heaven, 
with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness.  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  you  out  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice 
of  the  words,  but  saw  no  'similitude ;  only  ye  heard  a 
voice."  The  phenomena  accumulated  to  impress  the 
people  seem  to  nave  been  loud  thunder,  fierce  flashes  of 
Hghtning,  a  fire  that  streamed  up  from  the  mountain  to 
the  nuddle  of  the  sky,  dense  volumes  of  smoke  pro- 
ducing an  awful  and  weird  darkness,  a  trembling  oi  the 
mounudn  as  by  a  continuous  earthquake,  a  sound  like 
the  Uare  of  a  trumpet  loud  and  prolonged,  and  then 
finally  a  dear  penetrating  voice.  So  awful  a  manif esta. 
tion  has  never  been  maae  at  any  other  place  or  time, 
nor  will  be  until  the  consummation  of  aU  things.  To 
regard  it  as  a  mere  '*  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning," 
or  as  "  an  earthquake  with  volcanic  eruptions,"  is  to 
miss  altogether  the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  to 
empty  his  narrative  of  all  its  natural  skfnificance. 

The  voice  of  the  trumpet.— Heb.,  a  voice  o/ a 
trumpeL  The  trumpet's  blare  is  the  signal  of  a  hendd 
calling  attention  to  a  proclamation  about  to  be  made. 
At  the  last  day  the  coming  of  Christ  is  to  be  announced 
by  "  the  trump  of  God  "  (1  Thess.  iv.  16).  In  the  Apo- 
calypse angels  are  often  represented  as  sounding  with 
trumpets  (Bev.  viiL  7,  8, 10, 12,  ix.  1, 14,  &c.)  when 
some  great  event  is  about  to  occur. 

(17)  Out  of  the  camp. — ^An  open  space  must  have 
intervened  between  the  camp  and  tne  *'  bounds."  Into 
this  Moses  led  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so 
bringing  them  as  near  to  God  as  was  permitted. 

At  the  nether  part  of  the  mount.— In  the 
plain  directly  in  front  of  the  Bas  Suf saf eh,  and  almost 
under  it. 

(18)  Mount  Sinai  was  altogether  on  a  smoke. 
— Heb.,  smoked,  aU  of  it.  Some  understand  by  this, 
"  dense  clouds,  having  the  appearance  of  smoke.  But 
if  "  the  mountain  burned  witn  fire,"  as  asserted  (Dent, 
iv.  11),  the  smoke  would  be  real. 

The  whole  mount  quaked  greatly.— Oomp. 
Ps.  Ixviii.  8,  **  The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped 
at  the  presence  of  God:  even  Sinai  itself  was  movea  at 
the  presence  of  G^"  The  expression  is  more  suitable 
to  an  earthquake  than  to  the  vibration  sometimes  piro- 
duced  by  very  violent  thunder. 

W  On  the  top  of  the  mount.— On  the  summit 
of  the  Bas  Suf  saleh,  not  on  the  Jebel  Musa,  which  is 
out  of  sight  from  the  plain  of  Er  Bahah. 
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UTie  People  warned 


EXODUS,  XX. 


not  to  Break  through^ 


to  the  top  of  the  mount;  and  Moses 
went  up. 

<^)^d  the  LoBD  said  unto  Moses, 
Go  down,  ^  charge  the  people,  lest  they 
break  through  unto  the  Lobd  to  saze, 
and  many  of  them  perish.  ^^^  Ana  let 
the  priests  also,  which  come  near  to  the 
LoBD,  sanctify  themselves,  lest  the 
LoBD  break  forth  upon  them.  <^)  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  Lobd,  The  people 
cannot  come  up  to  mount  Sinai:  for 
thou  chargedst  us,  saying,  Set  bounds 


1  HebnCORCMt 


about  the  mount,  and  sanctify  it. 
(^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  him.  Away, 
get  thee  down,  and  thou  shalt  come  up, 
thou,  and  Aaron  with  thee :  but  let  not 
the  priests  and  the  people  break  through 
to  come  up  unto  the  Lobd,  lest  he  break 
forth  upon  them.  ^^)  So  Moses  went 
down  unto  the  people,  and  spake  unto 
them. 

CHAPTER  XX.— (1)  And  God  spake 
aU  these  words,  saying. 


God's  Wabnino  to  the  People  aoaikst  ▲  too 

nbab  Appboach. 

(U-as)  Warning  was  given,  as  soon  as  Gk)d  announced 
His  intention  of  <&8cenaing  upon  Sinai,  that  the  people 
mnst  not  approach  too  near.  ''  Bonnds  "  were  set,  and 
the  people  required  to  keep  within  them.  Actual  con- 
tact with  the  mountain  was  f  orhidden  under  penalty  of 
death  (verse  12).  It  is  evident  from  verse  23  that  the 
command  to  "  set  bounds  "  had  been  obeved,  and  a  fence 
erected  which  it  would  have  required  some  force  to 
**  break  through ; "  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that 
Moses  had  promulgated  the  directions,  which  he  had 
received  from  Qod,  forbidding  any  approach  to  the 
mount,  and  threatening  death  to  those  who  should 
"  touch  "  it.  Yet  still  it  is  evident  from  this  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  cha^^ter  (verses  21 — ^25)  that  the  first 
warning  was  insufficient.  An  intention  to  '*  break 
through,  to  gaze,"  must  have  been  entertained  by  man^. 
To  this  int^tion  the  existing  priesthood,  whatever  it 
was,  were  parties  (verse  22).  it  always  grates  upon 
men's  feelings  to  be  told  that  they  are  less  holy  than 
others ;  and  we  can  easOy  understand  that  those  who 
had  hitherto  acted  as  priests  to  the  nation  would  resent 
their  exclusion  from  "  holy  around  "  to  which  the  sons 
of  Amram  were  about  to  be  admitted.  Even  of  the 
people  there  may  have  been  many  who  participated  in 
the  feeling,  and  thought  that  Mioses  and  Aaron  were 
*'  taking  too  much  upon  them,  seeing  that  the  whole 
congregation  "  was  holjr.  Hence,  a  further  very  strin- 
gent command  was  requisite,  and  Moses,  having  reached 
the  summit,  was  sent  down  again  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  in  order  to  enjoin  upon  priests  and  people  alike, 
in  the  most  solemn  possible  way,  the  necessity  of  their 
observing  the  bounois  set. 

(81)  laest  they  break  ihroiig]i—a.e.,  foree  iheir 
way  through  the  harrier  which  Moses  had  erected. 

To  gaze,  and  many  of  them  perish.— Some 
might  have  perished  by  the  execution  of  the  orders 
given  in  verse  13.  But  the  allusion  is  perhaps  rather 
to  such  a  heaven-sent  plague  as  destroyed  the  men  of 
Beth-shemesh  to  the  numMr  of  50,070  (1  Sam.  vi.  19). 

(82)  The  priests. — This  has  been  called  an  ana- 
chronism, since  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  not  as  yet 
instituted.  But  the  Israelitos,  like  all  other  ancient 
tribes  or  races,  must  have  had  priests  long  ere  this, 
appointed  upon  one  principle  or  another.  It  is  a  reason- 
able ooniecture  that  hitherto  the  heads  of  families  had 
exercised  sacerdotal  functions. 

Break  forth — t.e.,  punish  in  some  open  and  mani- 
fest way.  Compare  the  " breach"  upon  Uzzah  (2  Sam. 
▼L8). 

(23)  The  people  cannot  come  up.— Moses  pro- 
bably means  that  they  cannot  do  so  unwittingly;  he 


does  not  contemplate  the  case  of  an  intentional  trespass. 
But  it  was  this  which  God  knew  to  be  contemplated, 
and  was  desirous  of  preventing. 

(8^  Away,  get  thee  down.— -He  "with  whom  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning  "  (James  L 
17)  overrules  the  objection  of  Moses,  and  persists.  The 
warning  is  required,  and  is  to  be  g^ven.  Moses,  sub- 
missive  as  usual,  yields,  and  **  goes  down  unto  the 
people  and  speaks  unto  them."  The  result  is  that  no 
attempt  to  break  through  the  barrier  ia  made. 


The  Ten  Ck>MMAHDMENT8. 

(1)  Qod  spake. — ^It  is  distinctly  stated  in  Deuter. 
onomy  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  spoken  to  *'  all 
the  assembly  of  Iraael,"  by  God, "  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  of  the  cloud,  and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a 
neat  voice  "  (Dent.  v.  22).  It  was  not  till  after  their 
delivery  that  the  people  entreated  to  be  spared  further 
communications  of  so  awful  a  character.  How  the 
sounds  were  produced  is  a  mystery  unrevealed,  and 
on  which  it  is  idle  to  speculate.  Jehovah  alone  appears 
as  the  speaker  in  the  Old  Testament;  in  the  New, 
we  hear  of  the  instrumentality  of  angels  (Acts  vii.  53 ; 
Gal.iu.  19;  Heb.  u.  2). 

AU  these  words. — ^In  Scripture  the  phrase  used 
to  designate  the  Ten  Oommandments  is  "the  Ten 
Words^  (chan.  zzxiv.  28;  Deut.  iv.  13,  x.  4).  It  has 
been  universailv  recog^sed,  both  by  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Churcnes,  that  they  occupy  an  unique  position 
among  the  utterances  which  constitute  God's  revelation 
to  man.  Alone  uttered  publicly  by  Grod  in  the  ears  of 
the  people,  alone  inscribed  on  stone  by  the  finder  of 
Gk)d  Himflelf,  alone,  of  all  commands,  ^(eposited  in  the 
penetrale  of  worship — ^the  Ark — ^they  formed  the  germ 
and  basis,  the  verv  pith  and  kernel  of  the  covenant 
which  Gkd,  througn  Moses,  made  with  man,  and  which 
was  to  continue  £)r  above  thirteen  hundred  years  the 
exposition  of  His  will  to  the  human  race.  They 
enunciate  a  morality  infinitely  above  that  of  all  the 
then  existing  nations  of  the  earth — ^nav,  above  that  of 
the  wisest  of  mankind  to  whom  revelation  was  un- 
known.  There  is  no  compendium  of  morality  in  Con- 
fucianism, in  Buddhism,  in  the  religion  of  Zoitiaster,  or 
of  Egypt,  or  of  Greece  or  Rome,  which  can  be  out  in 
competition  with  the  Decalog^.  Broad  exceedingly 
(Fs.  cxix.  96),  jet  searching  and  minute  in  its  require- 
ments; embracing  the  whole  range  of  human  duty, 
yet  never  vague  or  indeterminate ;  systematic,  yet  free 
from  the  haraness  and  narrowness  commonly  attaching 
to  systems:  the  Decalogue  has  maintained  and  wiS 
always  maintain  itself,  if  not  as  an  absolutely  com. 
plete  summary  of   human  duty,  yet  as  a  sommaij 
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The  Giving  o/tlie 


EXODUS,  XX. 


Ten  Cc7nmafndment9. 


<2)«I  am  the  Lobd  thy  God,  which 
have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Eg^t,  out  of  the  house  of  ^bondage. 
(3)  l^ou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me. 

W  ^Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image,   or  any  Ukeness  of 


a  Deut.  ft.  8;  Ps. 
B1.10. 


I  Heb.,  MnNmt*. 


b  Lev.  18.  1;  Pb. 
97.7. 


any  thing  that  ia  in  heaven  above,  or 
that  18  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is 
in  the  water  imder  the  earth :  <^)  thou 
shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor 
serve  them :  for  I  the  Ijobd  ikj  Ood  am 
a  jealous  Gk>d,  visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the 


which  has  never  been  superseded.  When  our  Lord 
was  asked  what  a  man  most  do  to  inherit  eternal  life, 
He  replied  by  a  reference  to  the  Decalogue :  "  Thou 
knowest  the  commandments  "  (Mark  x.  19).  When 
the  Church  would  impress  on  her  children  their  com- 

gete  duty  both  to  God  and  man,  she  requires  them 
be  taught  the  "Ten  Words."  When  adult 
Christians  are  to  be  reminded,  before  coming  to  Holy 
Communion,  of  the  necessity  of  self-examination  and 
repentance,  the  same  summary  is  read  to  them.  It  b 
an  extraordinary  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
compendium  that,  originatmg  in  Judaism,  it  has  been 
maintained  unchanged  in  a  religions  system  so  diiSerent 
from  Judaism  as  (Siristianity. 

(2)  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God.— The  binding  nature 
of  commands  upon  the  conscience  depends  upon  the 
authority  of  the  person  who  issues  them.  That  there 
might  he  no  dispute  as  to  what  the  authority  was  in 
the  case  of  the  Decalogue,  Gk)d  prefaced  the  commands 
themselves  by  this  distinct  statement.  Bv  whomsoever 
they  were  communicated  (see  the  first  Note  on  verse  1), 
they  were  the  commands  of  Jehoyah  Himself. 

Which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
£g;ypt. — ^Thus  exhibiting  at  once  Almighty  power 
and  the  tenderest  compassion  and  care.  Grod  desires 
the  obedience  which  springs  from  love,  not  fear. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  lutve  no  other  gods  before 
me. — Hcb.,  There  shaU  be  to  thee  no  other  god  before 
me.  The  result  is  the  same,  whether  we  translate 
Elohim  by  **  pod  "  or  "  gods ;  **  but  the  singular  verb 
shows  that  tne  plural  form  of  the  name  is  a  mere 
plural  of  dignity. 

Before  me — ^literally,  before  my  face  —  means 
strictly,  "  side  by  side  with  me  " — i.e,,  "  in  addition  to 
me."  God  does  not  suppose  that  the  Israelites,  after 
all  that  He  had  done  for  them,  would  discard  Him,  and 
substitute  other  gods  in  S^is  place,  but  fears  the 
syncretism  which  would  unite  His  worship  with  that  of 
other  deities.  All  polytheisms  were  syncretic,  and 
readily  enlarged  their  pantheons,  since,  when  once 
the  principle  of  unity  is  departed  from,  whether  the 
plurality  be  a  little  greater  or  a  little  less  cannot  much 
signify.  The  Egyptian  religion  seems  to  have  adopted 
Ajmmon  at  a  comparatively  late  period  from  Arabia ;  it 
took  Bar,  or  Baai,  Anta,  or  Anaitis,  Astaret,  or  Astarte, 
Bioshpu,  or  Beseph,  &c.,  from  Syria,  and  it  admitted 
Totun  from  Ethiopia.  Israel,  in  after-times,  fell  into 
the  same  error,  and,  without  intending  to  apostatise 
from  Jehovah,  added  on  the  worship  of  Baal,  Ashtoreth, 
Moloch,  Chemosh,  Bemphan,  &c.  It  is  tliis  form  of 
polytheism  against  which  the  first  commandment  is 
directed.  It  asserts  the  aole  claim  of  Jehovah  to  our 
relieious  regards. 

w  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any 
graven  image. — ^The  two  main  clauses  of  the  second 
pommandment  are  to  be  read  together,  so  as  to  form 
one  sentence:  "Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thee  any 
graven  image,  &c.,  so  as  to  worship  it."  (See  the 
eirolanation  of  Josephus,  Ant.  Jud,,  iii.  5,  §  5 :  'O 
Mrtpos    \6yot    kmKm^i   ii-tfiivot    ^Mra    (^v    iroiii<rayraf 


wpo«ncw€7p,)  It  was  not  until  the  days  of  Hebrew 
dedine  and  degeneracy  that  a  narh>w  Hteralism  pressed 
the  words  into  an  absolute  prohibition  of  tibe  arts  of 
painting  and  8culi>tnre  (Philo,  De  Oraetdis,  §  29). 
Moses  himself  sanctioned  the  cherubic  forms  above  the 
mercy-seat,  the  brazen  serpent,  and  the  lilies  and 
pomegranates  of  the  golden  candlestick.  Solomon  had 
fions  on  the  steps  of  ms  throne,  oxen  under  his  "molten 
sea,"  and  palm-trees,  flowers,  and  cherubim  on  the 
w;all8  of  the  Temple,  "within  and  without"  (I  Kings 
vi.  29).  What  the  second  commandment  forbade  was 
the  worship  of  Gk)d  under  a  material  form.  It  asserted 
the  spirituality  of  Jehoyah.  While  in  the  rest  of  the 
ancient  world  there  was  scarcely  a  single  nation  or 
tribe  which  did  not  "make  to  itself"  ima^  of  the 
gods,  and  regard  the  ima^^  themselyes  with  super- 
stitious veneration,  in  Judaism  alone  was  this  seductiye 
practice  disallowed.  God  would  have  no  likeness  made 
of  Kim,  no  representation  that  might  dond  the  con- 
ception of  His  entire  separation  from  matter.  His 
purely  spiritual  essence. 

In  heaven  above  •  .  .  in  the  earth  beneath 
•  .  •  in  the  water  under  the  earth.— Comp. 
G^n.  i.  I — 7.  The  triple  diyision  is  regarded  as  em- 
bracing the  whole  material  uniyerse.  In  the  Egyptian 
idolatry  images  of  all  three  kinds  were  included 

(5)  Nor  serve  them.— The  idolatry  of  the  ancient 
world  was,  practically,  not  a  mere  woruiip  of  celestial 
beings  through  material  representations  of  them,  but 
an  actual  culture  of  the  images  themselyes,  which  were 
regarded  as  possessed  of  miraculous  powers.  "  I  my. 
self,"  says  Arnobius,  "  not  so  very  long  ago,  worshipped 
gods  just  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  fresh  from  the 
anyil  of  the  smith,  ivory,  paintings,  stumps  of  trees 
swathed  in  bandages ;  and  if  I  happened  to  cast  my 
eyes  on  a  polish^  stone  smeared  with  oliye  oil,  1 
made  reverence  to  it,  aaifa  power  were  present  therein, 
and  addressed  myself  in  supplication  for  blessings  to 
the  senseless  block  "  {Advers,  Oentee,  i.  29).  "  People 
pray,"  says  Seneca,  "  to  the  images  of  the  g^ods,  im- 
plore them  on  bended  knees,  sit  or  stand  long  days 
before  them,  throw  them  money,  and  sacrifice  beasts  to 
them,  so  treating  them  with  deep  respect "  (Ap,  Lac- 
tant.,  ii.  2). 

A  jealouB  God.~Not  in  the  sense  in  which  He 
was  regarded  as  "  jealous "  by  some  of  the  Greeks, 
who  supposed  that  success  or  eminence  of  any  kind 
provoked  Him  (Herod  iii.  40, 125),  but  jealous  of  His 
own  honour,  one  who  will  not  see  "  Hb  glory  ^ven  to 
another"  (Isa.  xliL  8,  xlyiii.  II),  or  allow  nyals  to 
dispute  His  sole  and  absolute  sovereignty.  (Oomn. 
chap,  xxxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  24,  v.  9,  yi  15;  Josn. 
xxiv.  19.) 

Visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  flathers  upon 
the  ohildren.— It  is  a  fact  that,  under  God's  natural 
government  of  the  world,  the  iniquity  of  fathere  is 
virited  upon  their  children.  Diseases  caused  by  vicious 
courses  are  transmitted.  The  parents'  extrayagance 
leayes  their  children  beg^gars.  To  be  the  son  of  a  felon 
is  to  be  heavily  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life.    That 
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ihird  and  fonrth  generaidon  of  them  that 
hate  me ;  ^^^  and  shewing  mercy  unto 
thousands  of  them  that  love  me,  and 
keep  mj  commandments. 

(7)  « l!liou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
ihe  Lord  thy  God   in  vain;  for  the 


a  Lev.  10.  U:  Dent. 
b.  11 :  Mb(C  5.  8& 


b  eh.  a.U:  Bzek. 
90.  u :  Luke  UL 

14. 


Lo&n  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that 
taketh  his  name  in  vain. 

(^)  Remember  the  sabbath  day,  to  keep 
it  holy.  ^®)*Six  days  shalt  thou  labour, 
and  do  all  thy  work :  (i^>  but  the  seventh 
day  18  the  sabbath  of  the  Lo&d  thy 


this  should  be  so  is  perhaps  inrolyed  in  "  the  nature  of 
things  " — at  any  rate»  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  Divine 
government  by  which  the  world  is  ordered.  We  all 
inherit  countless  disadvantages  on  aocoimt  of  our  first 
parents'  sin.  We  each  individually  inherit  special  ten- 
dencies to  this  or  that  form  of  evil  from  the  misconduct 
of  our  several  progenitors.  The  knowledge  that  their 
sins  will  put  tneir  children  at  a  disadvantage  is  cidcu- 
lated  to  check  men  in  their  evil  courses  more  than 
4dmo8t  anything  else;  and  this  check  could  not  be 
removed  without  a  sensible  diminution  of  the  restraints 
which  withhold  men  from  vice.  Still,  the  penalty  upon 
the  children  is  not  final  or  irreversible.  Under  whatever 
disadvantages  they  are  bom,  they  may  struggle  against 
them,  and  lead  good  lives,  and  place  themselves,  even 
in  this  world,  on  a  level  with  those  who  were  bom  under 
every  favourable  circumstance.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that,  as  respects  another  world,  their  parents'  iniquities 
will  not  be  visited  on  them.  "  Each  man  will  bear  his 
own  burthen."  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.  "  The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son;  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be  upon  him,  and 
the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him  "  (Ezek. 
xviii.  20). 

W  Shewing  meroy  unto  thousands.— Bather, 
io  the  thousandth  generatUm,  as  is  distinctly  expressed 
in  Deut.  viL  9.  God's  mercy  infinitely  transcends  His 
righteous  anger.  Sin  is  visited  on  three,  or  at  most 
four,  generations.  Righteousness  is  remembered,  and 
^vantages  descendants,  for  ever. 

(7)  Thou  Shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  GKmI  in  vain. — The  Hebrew  is  ambiguous, 
as  is  to  some  extent  the  English  translation.  Most 
modem  critics  regard  the  pnrase  used  as  forbidding 
false  swearing  only;  but  some  think  that  it  forbids 
also  **  profane  "  or  "  vain  swearing."  Our  Lord's  com- 
ment in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  favours  the  view 
that  false  swearing  alone  was  actually  forbidden  by  the 
Law,  since  He  proceeds  to  condemn  profane  swearing  on 
His  own  authority :  "  But  I  say  unto  you  "  (Matt.  v.  34). 
Palse  swearing  is  among  the  greaJbeet  insults  that  man 
can  offer  to  God,  and,  as  being  such,  is  naturally  for- 
bidden in  the  first  table,  which  teaches  us  our  duty  to 
God.  It  is  also  destructive  of  civil  society ;  and  hence 
it  is  again  forbidden  in  the  second  table  (verse  16), 
which  defines  our  duties  to  our  neighbour.  The  laws 
of  all  organised  States  necessarily  K»rbid  it,  and  gene- 
rally under  a  very  severe  penalty.  The  Jewish  Law 
condemned  the  ftuse  witness  to  suffer  the  punishment 
which  his  evidence  was  calculated  to  innict  (Deut. 
xiz.  19).  The  Egyptians  visited  perjury  with  death  or 
mutilation.  The  Greeks  were  content  to  punish  it  with 
s  heavy  fine,  and  ultimately  with  the  loss  of  civil  rights. 
The  Bk>mans,  in  the  more  ancient  times,  inflicted  the 
death  i>enalty.  It  was  generally  believed,  alike  in 
E^rpt,  in  Greece,  and  in  Some,  that  the  anger  of  the 
Xwa  was  especially  provoked  by  this  crime,  and  that  a 
Divine  Nemesis  pursued  those  who  committed  it,  and 
made  them  suffer  for  their  sin,  either  in  their  own  person 
or  in  that  of  their  posterity. 


The  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless.— 

Punishment  will  assuredly  overtake  the  perjured  man, 
if  not  in  this  Ufe,  then  in  another.  Jehovah  will  vindi- 
cate His  own  honour. 

(8)  Remember  the  sabbath  day.— It  is  perti- 
nent to  remark  that  this  command  is  introduced 
differently  from  any  other  by  the  word  "  remember." 
But  we  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  Sabbath 
was  a  primitive  institution,  which  the  Israelites  were 
bound  to  have  held  in  perpetual  remembrance,  since  the 
reference  may  be  merely  to  the  injunction  recently 
given  in  connection  with  the  gathering  of  the  manna 
(chap.  xvi.  23).  The  Sabbath  had  certamly  been  at  that 
time  solemnly  instituted,  if  no  earlier.  (See  Note  on 
clu»>.  xvi.  25.) 

To  keep  it  holy.— It  had  been  already  noted  that 
the  rest  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  "  holy  rest "  (chap, 
xvi  23) ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  was  intended  by 
this.  For  the  most  part,  the  Law  insists  on  abstinence 
from  labour  as  the  main  element  of  Sabbath  observance 
(chaps,  xvi.  23 — 30,  xx.  9 — 11,  xxiii.  12,  xxxiv.  21, 
XXXV.  2,  3 ;  Dent.  v.  12 — 15,  &c) ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  prescribe  anything  positive  with  respect  to 
the  religious  employment  of  the  day.  That  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  sacrifice  were  to  be  doubled  might 
indeed  suggest  to  a  religiously-minded  Israelite  that  nis 
own  religious  exercises  and  devotions  should  also  be 
augmented ;  but  the  Law  made  no  such  requirement. 
His  attendance  at  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice 
was  not  required  nor  expected.  No  provision  was  made 
for   his    receiving  religious  teachi^  on  the  day ;  no 

rial  offerings  were  required  from  him  upon  it.  The 
,  became  one  of  "  lang^d  bodily  ease,  relaxation,  and 
luxury"  to  the  bulk  of  the  later  Jews  (Augustin.  Enarr, 
in  Ps.  xcL) ;  but  probablv  there  were  always  some  whom 
natural  piety  taught  that,  in  the  absence  of  their  ordi- 
nary employments,  it  was  intended  they  should  devote 
themselves  to  prayer  and  communion  with  God — to 
meditalion  on  "  high  and  holy  themes,"  such  as  His 
mercies  in  past  time.  His  character,  attributes,  reve- 
lations of  Eumself ,  government  of  the  world,  deidings 
with  men  and  nations.  Thus  only  could  the  day  be 
really  "  kept  holy,''  with  a  positive,  and  not  a  mere 
negative,  holiness. 

&)  Six  days  shalt  thou  labour.— The  form  is 
certainly  imperative;  and  it  has  been  held  that  the 
fourth  commandment  is  "  not  limited  to  a  mere  enact- 
ment respecting  one  day,  but  prescribes  the  due  dis- 
tribution of  a  week,  and  enforces  tJie  six  days*  work  as 
much  as  the  seventh  day's  rest "  (Gkurden  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Btblet  vol.  iii.,  p.  1068).  But  the 
work  on  the  six  days  is  really  rather  assumed  as  what 
will  be  than  required  as  what  must  be ;  and  the  inten- 
tion of  the  clause  is  prohibitory  rather  than  mandatory 
— "  thou  shalt  not  work  more  than  six  days  out  of  thie 
seven." 

(10)  But  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  God.— Heb.,  But  the  seventh  day 
(shaU  be)  a  sahhath  to  the  Lord  thy  Ood — i.e.,  it  ahaU 
be  a  day  of  holy  rest  from  things  worldly,  and  of  de- 
votion to  things  heavenly.    (See  I^ote  2  on  verse  8.) 
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God :  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work, 
tiliou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter, 
thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thy  cattle,  nor  thy  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates:  Wfor  «m  six  days 
the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  the 
sea,  and  all  that  in  them  isy  and  rested 


aGen.l& 


b  Dent.  5. 1«:  Matt. 
15. 4 ;  Eph.  6.  X. 


the  seventh  day:  wherefore  the  Lori> 
blessed  the  sabbath  day,  and  hallowed 
it. 

OT  *  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mo* 
ther :  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon 
the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d  givetk 
thee. 


In  it  thou  Shalt  not  do  any  work.— This 
negative  aspect^  of  the  Sabbath  is  further  emphasised 
by  particalar  prohibitions . — (1)  The  prohibition  against 
gatnering  the  manna  on  the  Sabbath  (chap.  xri.  26) ; 
(2)  the  prohibition  against  lighting  a  fire  (chap.  zzxv. 
^) ;  (3)  against  gathering  stidcs  (Num.  xv.  35).  Some 
exceptions  were  allowed,  as  the  work  of  the  Priests 
and  lieTites  in  the  Temple  on  the  Sabbath,  attendance 
on  and  care  of  the  sick,  rescne  of  a  beast  that  was 
in  peril  of  its  life,  &c.  (See  Matt.  zii.  5,  11.)  Bat 
the  tendency  was  to  press  the  ne^tiye  aspect  to  an 
extreme,  and  to  ignore  the  positiye  one.  By  the 
time  of  the  Maccaoees  it  had  come  to  be  considered 
unlawful  to  defend  oneself  against  the  attack  of  an 
enemy  on  the  Sabbath  (1  Mmc.  ii.  32 — 38 ;  2  Mace. 
V.  25,  26,  vi  11,  XT.  1) ;  and,  thoogh  this  extravagant 
view  did  not  maintain  its  ground,  yet  at  the  time  of 
onr  Lord's  ministry  a  rigonr  of  observance  was  in 
vogue  upon  other  points  which  exceeded  the  limits 
of  reasonable  exegesis.  Our  Lord's  practice  was 
pointedly  directed  against  the  overstrained  theory 
of  Sabbath  observance  which  was  current  in  His 
day,  and  was  clearly  intended  to  vindicate  for  His 
disciples  a  Uberty  which  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
disposed  to  deny  them.  There  are  parts  of  Chris- 
tendom in  which,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  similar 
spirit  prevails,  and  a  similar  vindication  is  needed. 

Nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter.— The  whole 
family  was  to  partake  in  the  Sabbatical  rest.  Labour 
was  to  cease,  not  to  be  devolved  by  the  stronger  on 
weaker  members. 

Thy  manservant,  nor  thy  matdservant.— 
The  rest  was  to  extend  also  to  the  domestics,  who 
specially  required  it,  since  the  heavier  labours  of  the 
household  had  to  be  performed  by  them. 

Thy  cattle. — Labour  can  scarcely  be  exacted  from 
cattle  without  man  being  also  called  upon  to  work. 
Grod,  however,  "  careth  for  cattle,"  even  tor  their  own 
sakes,  and  wiUs  that  the  Sabbath  rest  be  extended  to 
them.  "His  mercy  is  over  all  His  works,"  and  em- 
braces the  dumb  unreasoning  a-TiimRla  no  less  than 
His  human  creatures.  (Gomp.  Gkn.  viii.  1,  ix.  9 — 11 ; 
Exod.  ix.  19 ;  Deut.  xxv.  4 ;  Jonah  iv.  11.) 

(^1)  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth.— Gomp.  (i^en.  ii.  2,  3,  and  Exod.  xxxi.  17. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  work  of  creation  was 
made  to  occupy  six  days  because  one  day  in  seven 
is  the  api>ropriate  proportion  of  rest  to  labour  for 
such  a  being  as  man.  Grod  might  have  created  all 
thin^  on  one  day  had  He  so  pleased;  but,  havins^ 
the  mstitution  of  the  Sabbath  in  view.  He  prefigured 
it  by  spreading  His  work  over  six  days,  and  then 
resting  on  the  seventh.  His  law  of  the  Sabbath  es- 
tablished a  conformity  between  the  method  of  His 
own  working  and  that  of  ]BQs  reasonable  creatures, 
and  taught  men  to  look  on  work,  not  as  an  aimless, 
indefinite,  incessftnt,  weary  round,  but  as  leading  on 
to  an  end,  a  rest,  a  fruition,  a  time  for  looking  Mck, 
and  seeing  the  result  and  rejoicing  in  it.  Eacn  Sab- 
bath is  such  a  time,  and  is  a  type  and  foretaste  of 


that  eternal  "  sabbatising "  in  another  world  which 
"  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  "  (Heb.  iv.  9).  Th& 
secondary  object  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
assigned  in  Dent.  v.  15,  is  in  no  way  incompatible 
with  this  primary  one.  The  thought  of  Grod's  works, 
in  creation  mi^ht  well  be  associated  in  the  mind  of 
an  Israelite  with  the  thoufht  of  His  "  wondrous  works  " 
in  Egypt,  and  the  recoUection  of  the  blessed  peac» 
and  rest  in  which  creation  resulted,  with  the  memorv 
of  the  glad  time  of  repose  and  refreshment  which 
supervened  upon  the  weary  task-work  of  the  Egyptian 
bondage. 

(12)  Honour  thy  flather  and  thy  mother.— It 
is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance  how  we  divide 
the  commandments ;  nor  is  it  historically  certain  how 
thev  were  originally  distributed  between  the  two 
tables.  But,  practically,  the  view  that  the  fifth 
commandment  begins  tne  second  table,  which  laya 
down  our  duty  towards  our  neighbours,  is  to  be  pre. 
ferred  for  its  convenience,  though  it  trenches  upon 
symmetrical  arrangement.  Of  Sil  our  duties  to  our 
fellow-men,  the  first  and  most  fundamental  is  our 
duty  towards  our  parents,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
our  social  relations,  and  is  the  first  of  which  w& 
naturally  become  conscious.  Honour,  reverence,  and 
obedience  are  due  to  parents  from  the  position  in 
which  they  stand  to  their  children : — (1)  Ais,  in  a  cer- 
tain sense,  the  authors  of  their  being;  (2)  as  their 
shelterers  and  nourishers ;  (3)  as  their  protectors  and 
educators,  from  whom  they  derive  the  foundation  of 
their  moral  training  and  the  first  elements  of  their 
knowledge.  Even  among  savages  the  obligations  of 
children  towards  their  parents  are  felt  and  acknow* 
ledged  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent;  and  there  has- 
never  been  a  civilised  community  of  whose  moral 
code  they  have  not  formed  an  important  part.  Li 
Egypt  tiie  duty  of  filial  piety  was  strictiy  inculcated 
from  a  very  early  date  (Lenormant,  Histoire  Aneienne^ 
vol.  i.,  pp.  342,  iiS),  and  a  bad  son  forfeited  the  pros- 
pect of  happiness  in  another  life  {ibid.,  pp.  513, 514). 
Confucianism  bases  all  morality  upon  the  parental 
and  filial  relation,  and  requires  the  most  complete 
subjection,  even  of  the  grown-up  son,  to  his  father 
and  mother.  Greek  etibics  taught  that  the  relation 
of  children  to  their  parents  was  parallel  to  that  of 
men  to  God  (Aristot.  Eth.  Nic.  viii.  12,  §  5);  and 
Rome  made  the  absolute  authority  of  the  father  th» 
basis  of  its  entire  State  system.  The  Divine  legis- 
lation of  Sinai  is  in  full  accord,  here  as  elsewhere, 
with  the  voice  of  reason  and  conscience,  affirming* 
broadly  the  principles  of  parental  authoiitv  and  filial 
submission,  but  leaving  the  mode  in  whicn  the  prin- 
ciples should  be  carriM  out  to  the  discretion  of  in- 
dividuals or  communities. 

That  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the  land. 
— ^The  fifth  commandment  (as  all  allow)  is  "  the  first 
commandment  with  promise"  (Eph.  vL  2);  but  the 
promise  may  be  understood  in  two  quite  different 
senses.  (1)  It  may  be  taken  as  guaranteeiuR  national 
permanence  to  the  people  among  whom  filial  respect 
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(15)  «Thou  Bhalt  not  kill. 

(W)  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adnlterj. 
(^>  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

(16)  xhou  shalt  not  bear  fidse  witness 
against  thy  neighbour. 


aMAtt&Sl. 


b  Rom.?. 7. 


(17)  *Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house,  thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  manservant, 
nor  his  maidservant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 


and  obedience  is  eenerally  practised;  or  (2)  it  may 
be  nnderstood  in  the  simpler  and  more  literal  sense 
of  a  pledge  that  obedient  children  3hall,  as  a  general 
rule,  reoeiye  for  their  reward  the  blessing  of  long 
life.  In  fayoor  of  the  former  yiew  haye  Men  nrffed 
the  facts  of  Roman  and  Chinese  permanence,  together 
with  the  probability  that  Israel  forfeited  its  posses- 
sion  of  Canaan  in  consequence  of  persistinff  m  the 
breach  of  this  commandment.  In  fayour  of  we  latter 
may  be  addnced  the  application  of  the  text  by  St. 
Paul  (Eph.  yi.  3),  which  is  purely  personal  and  not 
ethnic  ,*  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  ( Wisd. 
iii.  6),  which  is  similar.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  an  Egyptian  sage,  who  wrote  long  before  Moses, 
declared  it  as  the  resolt  of  his  eiperience  that  obe- 
dient sons  did  attain  to  a  good  old  age  in  Egypt, 
and  laid  down  the  principle  broadly,  that  "the  son 
who  attends  to  the  words  of  his  father  will  grow  old 
in  consequence  "  (Lenormant^  Hisioire  Aneienne,  yol. 
I,  p.  342). 

W  Thou  Shalt  not  kill.— From  the  pe<mliar 
duties  owed  by  children  to  their  parents,  the  Diyine 
iMpslator  went  on  to  hty  down  those  general  duties 
which  men  owe  to  their  feUow-men.  And  of  these  the 
first  is  that  of  respecting  their  life.  The  security  of 
life  is  the  primary  object  of  goyemment;  and  it  has 
been  well  said  that  men  originally  coalesced  into  States 
with  a  yiew  to  self-presenration  (Arist.,  Pol,  i.  1).  All 
written  codes  forbid  murder ;  and  in  communities  which 
are  without  written  codes  an  unwritten  law  condemns 
it.  When  Grod  "  set  a  mark  upon  Cain  "  (Gen.  iy.  15), 
He  marked  thereby  His  abhorrence  of  the  murderer. 
The  "  seyen  precepts  of  Noah  "  included  one  which  dis- 
tinctly forbade  the  taking  of  human  life  (Gen.  iz.  6). 
In  all  countries  and  amonff  all  peoples,  a  natural  in- 
stinct or  an  unwritten  tnuution  placed  murder  among 
the  worst  of  crimes,  and  made  its  penalty  death.  The 
Mosaic  legislation  on  the  point  was  differenced  from 
others  principally  by  the  care  it  took  to  disting^sh 
between  actual  murder,  manslaughter  (chap.  xzi.  13), 
death  by  misadyenture  (Num.  zxzy.  23),  and  justifiable 
homiciae  (chap.  xxii.  2).  Before,  howeyer,  it  made 
these  distinctions,  the  great  principle  of  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  required  to  be  broadly  laid  down;  and 
so  the  law  was  giyen  in  the  widest  possible  terms — 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill."  Exceptions  were  leseryed  till 
later. 

(14)  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.— Next 
to  the  duty  of  respecting  a  man's  life  is  placed  that  of 
respecting  his  domestic  peace  and  honour.  Adultery 
is  an  inyasion  of  the  hojsehold,  a  destruction  of  the 
bond  which  unites  the  family,  a  dissolution  of  that  con- 
tract which  is  the  main  baas  of  social  order.  It  was 
forbidden  by  all  ciyilised  communities,  and  in  un- 
ciyilised  ones  frequency  pmdshed  with  death.  The 
Mosaic  enactments  on  the  subject  are  peculiar  chiefly 
in  the  absolute  equally  on  which  they  place  the  man 
and  the  woman.  Adulterers  are  as  hateful  as  adulter- 
eases,  and  are  as  surely  to  be  put  to  death  (Ley.  xx.  10 ; 
Dent.  xxii.  22 — ^24,  Ac).  The  man  who  aete  treacher- 
ously against  "  the  wife  of  his  coyenant "  is  as  gfreat  a 
sinner  as  tilie  woman  who  breaks  the  marriage  bond 


(MaL  ii.  14 — 16).  There  is  "  no  respect  of  persons " 
and  no  respect  of  sexes  with  Gh)d. 

W  Thou  Shalt  not  steaL—Our  third  duty 
towards  our  neighbour  is  to  respect  his  right  to  his 
property.  The  namers  of  Utopias,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  haye  imagined  communities  in  which  priyate 
property  should  not  exist.  But  such  a  condition  of 
things  has  neyer  yet  been  realised  in  practice.  In  the 
laws  of  all  known  States  priyate  property  has  been  re- 
cognised, and  sociid  order  has  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
based  upon  it.  Here,  again,  law  has  out  embodied 
natural  instinct.  The  sayaffe  who  hammers  out  a  flint 
knife  by  repeated  blows  wiui  a  pebble,  labouring  long, 
and  undeigoing  pain  in  the  process,  feels  that  the  im- 
plement which  ne  has  made  is  his  own,  and  that  his 
right  to  it  is  indisputi^le.  If  he  is  depriyed  of  it  by 
force  or  fraud,  he  is  wronged.  The  eighth  command- 
ment forbids  this  wrone,  and  requires  us  to  respect  the 
Sroper^  of  others  no  less  than  their  person  and  their 
omestic  peace  and  honour. 

(16)  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
thy  neighbour.— Our  fourth  duty  to  our  neighbour 
is  not  to  injure  his  character.  Our  great  poet  has 
said — 

*'  Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash. 
But  he  who  fllcaes  from  me  my  Rood  name. 
Robe  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
Yet  leaves  me  poor  indeed,"— 

thus  indicating  the  fact  that  calumny  may  injure  a 
man  more  thui  robbery.  False  witness  is,  of  course, 
worst  when  g^yen  in  a  court  of  justice;  and  this 
offence  has  p^enerally  been  made  punishable  by^  law. 
It  was  peculiar  to  tne  Hebrew  legislation  that  it  not 
only  forbade  and  punished  (Dent.  xix.  16 — 20)  false 
testimony  of  this  extreme  kind,  but  denounced  also  the 
far  commoner,  yet  scarcely  less  injurious,  practice  of 
spreading  untrue  reporU  about  others,  thus  injurinj? 
them  in  men's  esteem.  The  ninth  commandment  is 
broad  enough  in  its  terms  to  coyer  both  forms  of 
the  sin,  though  pointing^  especially  to  the  form 
which  is  of  ute  more  heinous  character.  Lest  its 
wider  bearing  should  be  oyerlooked,  the  Diyine  legis- 
later  added  later  a  distinct  prohibition  of  calumny  in 
tiie  words,  "Thou  shalt  not  raise  a  false  report" 
{chm,  Txiii.  1). 

(17)  Thou  shalt  not  ooret.— This  command  seems 
to  haye  been  added  in  order  to  teach  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  the  Law  of  Qod  is  concerned,  not  with  acts 
and  words  only,  but  with  the  thoughts  of  the  heart. 
Rightly  understood,  the  seyenth  and  eighth  command- 
ments contain  the  tenth,  which  strikes  at  ooyetousness 
and  lustful  desire.  (Oomp.  Matt.  y.  27,  28.)  But  an- 
cient moralists  did  not  usually  recognise  this ;  thought, 
unless  carried  out  into  acts,  was  regarded  as  *'  free ;  ** 
no  responsibility  was  considered  to  attach  to  it,  and 
consequently  no  one  felt  it  needful  to  control  his 
thoughts  or  regulate  them.  It  was  therefore  of  im- 
portance that  me  Diyine  Law  should  distinctly  assert 
a  control  oyer  men's  thouf^hts  and  feeUngs,  since  they 
are  the  source  of  all  that  is  eyil  in  word  and  act ;  and 
true  godliness  consists  in  bringing  "  eyery  thought  into 
captiyiiy  to  Glmst  *'  (2  Cor.  x,  5). 
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Alarm  qfthe  People. 


EXODUS,  XX. 


Jfoeea  alone  Brakes  near  to  GocL 


f*®>  And  *all  the  people  saw  the  thun- 
detings,  and  the  lightnings,  and  the 
noise  of  the  tnunpet,  and  the  mountain 
smoking :  and  when  the  people  saw  ity 
they  removed,  and  stood  afar  off.  (^^)And 
they  said  nnto  Moses,  ^  Speak  thon  with 
us,  and  we  will  hear :  but  let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.  (^>  And 
Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not : 
for  Grod  is  come  to  prove  you,  and  that 
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his  fear  may  be  before  your  faces,  that 
ye  sin  not. 

(^)  And  the  people  stood  afar  off,  and 
Moses  drew  near  unto  the  thick  darkness 
where  God  was. 

(^)And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Thus  thou  shalt  say  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked 
with  you  from  heaven,  (^s)  Ye  shall  not 
make  with  me  gods  of  silver,  neither 


At  the  People's  Bequest,  Moses  becomes 

THEIB    InTEBMEDIABY. 

(1^—21)  The  delivery  of  the  Ten  Gomiiiandments  by 
a  voice  manifeetly  saperhimuiii  impressed  the  people 
with  an  awful  fear.  They  f dt  the  near  contact  with 
Grod  to  be  more  than  they  conld  bear.  Even  Moses  was 
so  deeply  moved  that  he  exclaimed, "  I  exceedingly  fear 
and  onaKe  "  (Heb.  xii.  21).  The  people  were  still  more 
afraia,  and  felt  compelled  to  withdraw  to  a  distance, 
beyond  the  sound  of  the  terrible  voice.  From  Denter. 
onomy  we  learn  that  they  retired  within  their  tents 
(Dent.  V.  30),  having  first  sent  a  deputation  to  Moses, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  thenceforth  act  as  their 
intermediary.  It  j>leased  Qod  to  assent  to  this  pro- 
posal ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  Law  was  communicated 
by  G^  to  Moses,  and  by  Moses  to  the  Israelites. 

(18)  And  all  the  people  saw  the  thunderings 
— i.6.,  perceived  them.  On  the  true  character  of  the 
Sinaitio  manifestation,  see  Note  on  chap.  zix.  16 — ^20. 

They  removed. — ^Moses  had  brought  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  the  people  as  near  to  Sinai  as  possible — 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  great  precipice  of  Bas  Suf s^eh 
(chap.  xix.  17).  The  wide  plain  of  Er-Bahah  allowed 
of  a  removal  to  a  considerable  distance. 

(i»)  Speak  thou  with  us.— Oomp.  Dent.  v.  24^27, 
where  tiie  words  of  the  people  are  reported  at  greater 
length  : — "  Behold,  the  Lora  our  Gk>d  hath  shewed  us 
his  gloiT  and  his  neatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  we  have  seen  this  day  that 
Grod  doth  talk  with  man,  and  he  liveth.  Now  therefore 
why  should  we  die  P  for  this  great  fire  will  consume  us : 
if  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  Qod  any  more, 
then  we  shall  die.  For  who  is  there  of  all  flesh,  that 
hath  heard  the  voice  of  the  living  Grod  speaking  out  of 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  as  we  have,  and  lived  P  Go  thou 
near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say :  and 
speak  thou  unto  us  idl  that  the  Lord  our  Goa  shall 
speak  unto  thee ;  and  we  will  hear  it,  and  do  it." 

(80)  Moses  said  unto  the  people.  Fear  not.— 
God  approved  the  people's  proposal,  and  directed  that 
they  should  withdraw  to  their  tents  (Dent.  v.  28 — 30). 
Moses  then  "drew  near"  to  Him,  and  entered  into 
"  the  thick  darkness  where  God  was  '*  (verse  21).  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  the  same  manifestation  which 
repelled  the  people  attracted  Moses. 

Thb  Book  of  the  Govbnaitt. 

(22-26)  In  the  remainder  of  chap,  xx.,  and  in  the  three 
ehapters  which  follow,  we  have  a  series  of  laws  de- 
livered by  God  to  Moses,  immediately  after  the  delivery 
of  the  Decalogue,  which  constituted  the  second  stage  of 
the  revelation,  and  stood  midway  between  the  first 
great  enunciation  of  abstract  prmciples  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  ultimate  mmute  and  compli- 


cated elaboration  of  rules  to  meet  all  eases  which  fills 
the  three  Books  of  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuter- 
onomy. This  intermediate  revelation  appears  to  have 
been  at  once  committed  to  writing,  and  m  its  written 
shape  was  known  as  "the  Book  of  the  Covenant" 
(chapL  xxiv.  7),  and  remded  with  special  veneration. 

"  The  Book  of  the  Covenant "  is  wanting  in  system 
and  arrangement,  but  is  not  whoUj^  unsystematic.  It 
commences  with  some  laws  concerning  the  worship  of 
Gk)d  (chap.  zz.  22 — ^26),  proceeds  from  the  Divine  to  the 
human,  and  treats  in  its  second  section  (chap.  xxi.  1 — 
32)  of  "  the  riffhts  of  persons,"  then  concerns  itself  with 
'^  the  rights  of  propeity  "  (chap.  zxL  33  to  xxii.  15),  and, 
finally,  winds  up  with  "JmiscelLEUieous  laws  "  (chap.  xxii. 
16  to  xTJii.  19),  partly  on  things  Divine,  partly  on  things 
human — ^the  things  Divine  being  reserved  to  the  last, 
so  that  the  end  of  the  legislation  is  in  dose  harmony 
with  the  beginning.  Altogether,  the  enactments  con- 
tained in  the  short  space  of  three  chapters  are  some 
seventy ;  and  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant "  is  thus  no 
mere  tentative  sketch ;  but  a  very  wonderful  condensa- 
tion of  the  essence  of  all  the  more  important  matters 
which  Moses  afterwards  put  forth  by  Divine  inspiration 
in  the  long  space  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Laws  cokcebking  Bblioiok. 

(22)  Ye  have  seen  that  I  have  talked  with  you 
firom  heaven* — It  was  important  to  identify  the 
giver  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  with  the  dehverer 
of  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  accordingly  this  was 
done  in  the  opening  words  of  the  Book. 

(28)  Ye  Bhall  not  make  with  me  gods  of 
silver. — ^The  expression  "  make  with  me  "  is  unusual, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  any  peculiar  force.  Grods  of 
silver  and  gods  of  gold  are  specially  forbidden,  because 
it  was  to  idolatry  of  this  kind  that  the  Israelites  were 
specially  inclined.  The  golden  calf  is  no  isolated  phe- 
nomenon. Molten  images  of  gods,  generally  of  silver, 
sometimes  of  gold,  were  objects  of  worship  to  Israel 
throughout  the  ages  which  preceded  the  Captiviir. 
Jeroboam  set  m  molten  images  at  Dan  and  Bethel  (l 
Kings  xiv.  9 ;  2  Kings  xvii.  16).  Baal  was  worshipped 
under  the  semblance  of  a  molten  inui^  (2  Chrbn. 
xxviii.  2)  as  were  probably  Ashtaroth,  Ghemosh,  and 
Moloch.  The  animal  worship  of  the  E^nrptians  had  no 
attractions  for  the  Hebrews;  they  did  not  offer  to 
images  of  stone  or  marble,  like  we  Assyrians  or  the 
Greeks ;  much  less  was  it  their  habit  to  "  bow  down  to 
stocks,"  like  so  many  of  the  heathen  nations  around 
them.  The  "  molten  image,"  generally  completed  hj  a 
certain  amount  of  craving,  was  the  form  of  idol  which 
had  most  charms  lor  them,  and  the  more  precious  the 
material  the  more  satisfied  were  they  to  worship  it. 
(Comp.  Isa.  XXX.  22,  xlii.  17 ;  Jer.  x.  14 ;  Hosea  xiiL 
2,  &c.).  OcCasionaUy  indeed  they  overlaid  wood  or 
stone  with  plates  of  g^ld  or  silver,  to  produce  an  idol 
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Lav)B  eoneeming  AUarg. 


EXODUS,  XXI. 


ZatM  concerning  Slaves, 


shall  je  make  tinto  jou  gods  of  gold. 
<M)Aii  altar  of  eartli  thou  shalt  make 
unto  me,  and  shalt  sacrifice  thereon  thj 
burnt  offerings,  and  thj  peace  offerings, 
thy  sheep,  and  thine  oxen :  in  all  places 
where  I  record  mj  name  I  will  come 
nnto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  (^)  And 
'if  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone, 
thon  shalt  not  ^bmld  it  of  hewn  stone : 
for  if  thon  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou 
hast  polluted  it.  <^I' Neither  shalt  thou 
go  up  by  steps  unto  mine  altar,  that  thy 
nakedness  be  not  discovered  thereon. 


a  I>eiit.S7.B,Joah. 
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1  Heb^  buOd  thtm 
urith  hewing. 


ftLeT.Xk4l:  Dent. 
U.U;Jer.  84.14. 


S  Heb..  wUk  his 
bodf. 


CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  Now  these  are 
the  judgments  which  thou  shalt  set 
before  them. 

<*)  *If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  servant,  six 
years  he  shall  serve :  and  in  the  seventh 
he  shall  ^o  out  free  for  nothing.  <^)  If 
he  came  m  '  by  himsdf ,  he  shall  go  out 
by  himself :  if  he  were  married,  then  his 
wife  shall  go  out  with  him.  (^)  If  his 
master  have  given  him  a  wife,  and  she 
have  bom  him  sons  or  daughters ;  the 
wife  and  her  children  shall  be  her 
master's,  and  he  shall  go  out  by  himself. 


(Hab.  X.  19) ;  but  such  images  were  at  onoe  leas  oom- 
mon  and  held  in  lees  accoimt. 

<^)  An  altar  of  earth  thou  shalt  make 
unto  me.— The  earliest  altars  were,  natnrally,  either 
of  earth,  or  of  unhewn  stones,  gathered  into  a  heap, 
since  these  could  be  constmcted  with  little  labour,  and 
without  tools.  But,  as  civilisation  advanced,  more 
elaborate  structures  took  the  place  of  the  primitiye  ones. 
It  became  usual  to  erect  altfi^  of  hewn  stone,  adorned 
with  carvings  more  or  le§k  rich,  among  which  might 
often  be  introduced  human  and  animiJ  forms.  We 
must  understand  tl^  eommand  here  g^ven,  and  that  of 
verse  25,  as  intended  to  forbid  structures  of  this 
latter  kind,  Fl^ieh,  if  allowed,  might  have  led  on  to 
idolatry. 

Thy  burnt  offerings  and  thy  peace  offor- 
ings. — Sacrifice  beg^  soon  after  Paradise  was  quitted 
(Gen.  iv.  3,  4),  and  shordy  became  a  universal  practice. 
Noah  offered  sacrifice  on  leaving  the  ark  (QesL  viii.  20) ; 
and  in  the  family  of  Abraham  the  rite  was  an  estab- 
lished one  (Gen.  xiL  7,  xv.  9,  xxii.  7,  zxvi.  25,  txtj.  54, 
^.).  Eg^Uans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians, 
Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Bomans,  Scythians,  Celts,  Qer- 
nans,  all  equally  regarded  sacrifice  as  a  main  element 
ol  their  rehgion ;  and  if  the  Hebrews  had  not  offered 
actual  sacrifices  during  their  oppression  in  E^pt,  they 
had,  at  Any  rate,  maintained  the  wish  to  offer  them, 
and  it  was  (primarily)  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing 
that  they  luid  quitted  Egypt.  Tne  legislation  assumes 
that  they  are  acquaintea  with  the  difference  between 
''  burnt  offerings  and  "  peace  offerings,"  and  desirous 
of  offerinflp  both  kinds. 

(2S)  If  .&OU  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone. 
—Among  civilised  nations  altars  were  almost  alwavs 
of  stone,  which  superseded  earth,  as  more  durable. 
Gk)d  does  not  absolutely  prohibit  the  employment  of 
stone  altars  by  the  Israelites,  who  are  found  to  use 
them  upon  certain  occasions  (Josh.  viii.  31 ;  1  Kings 
2viii.  32).  He  is  content  to  forbid  the  shaping  of  the 
stones  by  an  implement,  that  so  they  may  not  g^ve  rise 
to  idolatry.    (See  Note  on  verse  24.) 

Thou  hast  polluted  it.— Nature  is  God's  handi- 
work, and,  therefore,  ^ure  and  holy.  Man,  bv  contact 
with  it,  imparts  to  it  of  his  impurity.  The  altar, 
wherebv  sin  was  to  be  expiated,  required  to  be  free 
from  aU  taint  of  human  corruption.  For  the  construct- 
ion of  the  altar  afterwards  sanctioned,  see  the  comment 
•on  ch^  xxviL  1. 

<^)  Neither  ahalt  thou  go  up  by  steps  unto 
mine  altar. — ^When  the  dress  of  the  priests  had  been 
«o  arranged  that  no  exposure  of  the  person  was  pos- 
sible (ch.  xsvii  42, 43),  this  precept  became  unneoessaiy. 


Thus  it  would  seem  that  Solomon's  altar  had  steps. 
(Compare  2  Chr.  iv.  1  with  Ezek.  xliii.  17.) 

XXI. 
Laws  coNCBBinjro  thb  Bights  of  Pbbsoks. 

(1)  These  are  the  judgments.  —  **  The  laws  " 
(Knobel),  ""the  rights"  (KeilT,  "  the  rules  which  shaU 
guide  judicial  decisions  "  (Pool).  The  paraphrase  alone 
g^ves  the  full  meaning. 

(s)  If  thou  buy  an  Hebrew  seryant.~Ancient 
society  was  founded  upon  slavery.  "The  ultimate 
elements  of  the  household,"  says  Aristotle,  "are  the 
master  and  his  slave,'  the  husband  and  his  wife,  the 
father  and  his  children"  (Pol.  i.  2,  §  1).  In  any 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  persons,  those  of  the 
slave  class  naturally  presented  themselves  first  of 
all,  since  they  were  tne  most  liable  to  infraction. 
Slaves  might  be  either  natives  or  foreigners.  A 
Hebrew  could  become  a  slave — (1)  through  crime 
(chap.  xxii.  3);  (2)  through  indebtedness  (Lev.  xxv.  39) ; 
(3)  through  his  father's  ri^ht  to  sell  him  (Neh.  v.  5). 
Foreign  slaves  might  be  either  prisoners  taken  in  war, 
or  nersons  bought  of  their  owners  (Lev.  xxv.  45).  The 
rignts  of  Hebrew  slaves  are  here  specially  con- 
sidered. 

Six  years  shall  he  serve.— The  Hebrew  was  not 
to  be  retained  in  slavery  for  a  longer  space  than  six 
years.  If  a  jubilee  year  occurred  before  the  end  of 
the  six  years,  then  he  regained  his  freedom  earlier 
(Lev.  xxv.  39—41);  but  in  no  case  could  he  be  retained 
more  than  six  years  in  the  slave  condition,  except  by 
his  own  consent,  formally  given  (verse  5).  This  law 
was  an  enormous  advance  upon  anything  previously 
known  in  the  slave  legislation  of  the  most  civilised 
country,  and  stamps  the  Mosaic  code  at  once  as  sympa- 
thising with  the  slave,  and  bent  on  ameliorating  nis 
lot.  ft  has  been  thought  strange  by  some  that  slavery 
was  not  now  abrogated ;  but  even  Christianity,  fifteen 
hundred  years  later,  did  not  venture  on  so  complete 
a  social  revolution. 

(3)  His  wife  shall  go  out  with  him.— The 
privilege  of  the  married  Hebrew  slave  was  to  attach 
also  to  his  wife,  if  he  was  married  when  he  became 
a  slave.    It  further,  no  doubt,  attached  to  his  children. 

(^)  If  his  master  have  given  him  a  wife.— 
If,  however,  the  Hebrew  slave,  being  previously  un- 
married, had  been  allowed  by  his  master  to  take  to 
wife  one  of  his  female  slaves,  then,  when  the  husband 
clumed  his  freedom  the  wife  could  not  claim  hers. 
Both  she  and  her  children  remained  in  the  slave  con- 
dition. 
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(5)  And  if  the  servant  ^  shall  plainly  say, 
I  love  my  master,  my  wife,  and  my 
children ;  I  will  not  go  out  free :  (^>then 
his  master  shall  brin^  him  nnto  the 
jndges ;  he  shall  also  bring  him  to  the 
door,  or  unto  the  door-post;  and  his 
master  shall  bore  his  ear  through  with 
an  aul ;  and  he  shall  serve  him  for  ever. 
<7>  And  if  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to 
be  a  maidserrant,  she  shall  not  go  out 
as  the  menservants  do.  <^)  If  she  ^please 
not  her  master,  who  hath  betrothed  her 


lBeb..Myiii9<*aU| 
My. 


S  Heb..  5«  «r<l  in 
the  0$t»  of,  Ac. 


a  Lot.  M.  17. 


to  himself,  then  shall  he  let  her  be  re- 
deemed :  to  sell  her  im^to  a  strange  nation 
he  shall  have  no  power,  seeing  he  hath 
dealt  deceitfully  with  her.  ^*)  And  if  be- 
have betrothed  her  imto  his  son,  he  shall 
deal  with  her  after  the  manner  of 
daughters.  ^^^^  If  he  take  him  another 
v)ife;  her  food,  her  raiment,  and  her 
duty  of  marriage,  shall  he  not  diminish* 
(^^)  And  if  he  do  not  these  three  unto  her,, 
then  shall  she  go  out  free  without  money. 
(12)  a-Qj^  j^^\^  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he 


(5)  And  if.— Better,  Bwt  if, 

I  love  my  master.— XJnder  every  system  of 
slavery  affection  grows  np  between  tlie  staves  and 
a  master  who  is  indulgent  to  them.  At  Rome  it 
was  common  for  slaves  to  endure  the  severest  torture 
rather  than  betray  or  accuse  their  owners.  If  a 
man  has  no  rights,  he  is  thankful  for  small  mercies, 
and  responds  with  warm  feeling  to  those  who  treat 
him  kindly.  As  the  Hebrew  form  of  slavery  was  of 
a  mild  type,  masters  being  admonished  to  treat  their 
slaves  "not  as  bondservants,  but  as  hired  servants" 
(Lev.  XXV.  39,  40),  and,  aeain,  "  not  to  rale  over  them 
with  rigour  "  (verse  46),  tkere  would  naturally  be  fre- 
quent cases  where  the  slave  would  not  wish  to  "^o 
out."  He  might  actually  "love  his  master;"  or  he 
might  value  the  security  from  want  which  attaches 
to  the  slave  condition ;  or  he  miffht  be  unwilling  to 
break  up  the  familv  which,  by  his  master's  favour, 
he  had  oeen  aUowea  to  create.  For  such  cases  some 
provision  was  necessary.  It  was  made  bv  the  law 
nere  formulated  (verses  5,  6),  which  allowed  the 
Hebrew  slave,  if  he  liked,  to  forfeit  all  claim  to 
freedom,  and  take  upon  him  permanently  the  condi- 
tion of  a  bondman. 

(6)  His  master  shall  bring  him  nnto  the 
judges. — A  formal  act  was  necessary.  The  State 
must  sanction  the  passinjB^  of  a  citizen  into  the  slave 
condition,  and  so  tne  "  judges "  were  called  in.  The 
change  was  to  be  made  by  a  significant  ceremonv. 
In  order  to  mark  that  henceforth  the  volunteer  bona- 
man  became  attached  to  the  household,  he  was  to  be 
physically  attached  to  the  house  by  having  an  awl 
forced  tlirough  his  ear,  and  then  driven  into  the  door 
or  door-post.  Hence  "opening  the  ear"  became  a 
synonym  for  assigning  a  man  to  the  slave  condition 
in  perpetuity  (Ps.  xl.  6).  The  word  used  for  "  ludges  " 
is  tiOr'Elohvm,  "the  gods,"  or  "the  exalted  ones," 
which  has  the  same  sense  in  chap.  xxii.  8,  9. 

(7)  If  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid- 
servant.— The  right  of  selling  their  children  into 
slavery  was  regarded  in  ancient  times  as  inherent  in 
the  paMa,  pot^iaa,  and  was  practised  largely  by  many 
nations  (Herod,  v.  6 ;  Hevne,  Opuec,  vol.  iv.,  p.  125). 
Among  the  Hebrews  such  sales  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  rare ;  but  stiU  they  occasionally  took  place, 
in  consequence  of  extreme  poverty  (Neh.  v.  5).  Women 
sold  in  this  way  might  claim  their  freedom  at  the 
end  of  six  years  if  they  chose  (Deut.  xv.  17);  but 
if  purchased  to  be  wives,  they  received  a  further 
protection.  If  the  intention  were  carried  out,  they 
were  to  be  entitled  to  the  status  of  wives  during 
their  whole  lifetime,  even  though  their  husbands 
contracted  further  marriages  (verse  10).  If,  instead 
of  becoming  the  wife  of  her  purchaser,  a  woman  was 


made  over  by  him  to  his  son,  she  was  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  a  daughter  (verse  9).  If  the  purchaser 
declined  to  act  in  either  of  these  two  ways,  he  was 
compelled  to  take  one  of  two  other  courses.  Either 
he  must  get  another  Hebrew  to  discharge  his  obli- 
gation of  marriage  (verse  8),  or  he  must  return  the 
maid  intact  to  her  father,  without  making  any  demand 
for  the  restitution  of  the  purchase-money  (verse  11). 
These  provisoes  afforded  a  considerable  protection  t(> 
the  slave-concubine,  who  might  otherwise  have  be^i 
liable  to  grievous  wrong  and  oppression. 

(8)  Who  hath  betrothed  her  to  himself.— 
The  reading  is  to  be  preferred  which  g^ves  the  opposite 
sense—"  who  hatii  not  betrothed  her ;"  and  the  meaning* 
is,  "  If  the  man,  after  purchasing  the  woman  to  be  hi» 
wife,  finds  that  he  does  not  like  her,  and  refiues  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  of  betrothal " — 

Then  shall  he  let  her  be  redeemed.— Heb., 
ihen  let  him  cause  her  to  be  redeemed :  ».e.,  let  him  pro- 
vide some  one  to  take  his  place,  and  carry  out  his  con- 
tract, only  taking  care  that  the  substitute  be  a  Hebrew, 
and  not  one  of  "  a  strange  nation,"  since  her  father  did 
not  intend  to  have  her  wed  a  foreigner. 

(10)  If  he  take  him  another  wifb.— Polygamy 
b  viewed  as  lawful  in  this  passage,  as  elsewhere 
ffenerally  in  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  £d  noi^  venture  to 
forlnd,  though  to  some  extent  discouraging  it.  Th» 
l^slator  was  forced  to  allow  many  thmgs  to  the 
^brews,  "  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts "  (Matt, 
xix.  8). 

Her  duty  of  marriage.— Bather,  her  right  of 
cohabilaiion, 

(11)  These  three--i.e.,  one  of  these  three  things : 
(1)  Espouse  her  himself;  (2)  marry  her  to  his  son ;  or 
(3)  transfer  her,  on  the  terms  on  which  he  received 
her,  to  another  Hebrew. 

(is-u)  He  that  smiteth  a  man,  bo  that  he 
die.— Homicide  had  been  broadly  and  generally  for- 
bidden in  the  sixth  commandment.  But  something 
more  was  necessary.  Laws  are  for  the  most  part  in- 
operative unless  they  are  enforced  by  penalties ;  and  for 
every  case  of  homicide  the  same  penalty  would  not  be 
fitting.  Accordingly  we  have  here,  first,  the  assign, 
ment  of  the  death  penalty  for  homicide  of  the  WKt 
degree,  i.e.,  murder;  and  secondly,  the  provision  of 
a  refuge  for  homicide  of  the  secona  degree,  i.e,,  man- 
slaughter, or  death  by  misadventure.  The  death 
penfuty  for  murder  haa  already  received  Divine  sanc- 
tion in  the  injunctions  given  to  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  6). 
Tradition,  backed  up  by  conscience,  had  made  it  an 
almost  universal  law.  The  Sinaitic  legislation  adopted 
the  law  into  the  national  code,  and  lent  it  additional 
force  by  the  proviso,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
carried  out  in  practice  (1  Kings  ii.  28 — 34),  that  the 
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die,  shall  be  snrely  put  to  death.  OS)Aiid 
if  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  Gk>d  deliver 
him  into  his  hand ;  then  'I  will  appoint 
thee  a  place  whither  he  shall  flee.  <^^But 
if  a  man  come  presnmptaonslj  upon  his 
neighbour,  to  slay  him  with  guile ;  thou 
shfut  take  him  from  mine  altar,  that  he 
may  die.  (^^  And  he  that  smiteth  his 
father,  or  his  mother,  shall  be  surely 
put  to  death. 

(10)  And  he  that  stealeth  a  man,  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his 
hand,  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 


aDenLlfliB. 


b  LeT.sa9s  ProY. 
SXaO;  Kmtt.  15. 
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(17)  And  ^he  that  ^curseth  his  father^ 
or  his  mother,  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

OS)  And  if  men  strive  together,  and  one 
smite  ^another  with  a  stone,  or  with  his 
fist,  and  he  die  not^  but  keepeth  his  bed  r 
(^)if  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad 
upon  his  staff,  then  shall  he  that  smote 
Mm,  be  quit :  only  he  shall  ^9^j  for  'the 
loss  of  his  time,  and  shall  cause  hm,  to 
be  thoroughly  healed. 

(^)  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant,  or 
his  maid,  with  a  rod,  and  he  die  under 
his  hand ;  he  shall  be  surely  ^punished. 


murderer  was  even  to  be  torn  from  GUkI's  altar,  if  he 
took  refoge  there. 

(i3>  If  a  man  lie  not  in  wait,  but  God  deliver 
him  into  his  hand.—  If,  that  is,  without  malice 
alorethonght,  a  man  happen  upon  his  enemy,  Gkxi's 
providence  bringing  the  two  into  contact  without  man's 
contrivance,  and  the  resolt  is  that  one  slay  the  other, 
then  the  law  of  the  refoffe  or  asylum  shall  come  in. 
A  place  is  to  be  provided  whither  the  man-slayer  may 
flee,  and  where  he  may  be  sale,  at  any  rate  until  the 
cause  is  inquired  into.  Hitherto,  throughout  the  East, 
it  had  been  reffarded  as  tiie  duty  of  the  next  of  kin  to 
avenge  homicide  of  whatever  kind,  and  blood  had  been 
exacted  for  blood,  however  sudden,  however  provoked, 
however  excusable  had  been  the  homicide.  No  riffht  of 
asylum,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  ever  been  estabushed 
before.  The  Sinaitic  legislation  for  the  first  time  inter- 
posed the  "  city  of  refuse,'*  between  the  ''avenger  of 
blood  '*  and  his  victim.  B  was  for  the  elders  of  the  city 
to  see  that  the  privilege  was  not  abused.  Where  the 
case  was  doubtful,  the  man-slayer  had  to  be  remitted  for 
trial  to  the  elders  of  his  own  town  (Num.  xxxv.  22 — 
25) ;  where  the  elders  considered  his  claim  made  out, 
he  was  entitled  to  protection. 

(14)  If  a  man  come  presumptuously.— Bather, 
ifo>  man  come  malidouely,  or  with  premedUcUicm, 
(vulg.,  de  induBtria.) 

Thou  Shalt  take  him  firom  mine  altar.— 
Gomo.  1  Kings  ii.  28 — 34.  In  most  parts  of  the  ancient 
world  a  scruple  was  felt  about  putting  criminals  to 
death  when  once  they  had  taken  sanctuary,  and  those 
who  did  so  were  re^^arded  as  accursed  (Herod,  v.  71, 72; 
Thucyd.  i.  126;  Pint.  VU.  flfoZ.,  §  12).  TheMosMcLaw 
regarded  this  scruple  as  a  superstition,  and  refused  to 
sanction  it. 

(15-17)  And  he  that  smiteth  his  father  .  .  .- 
With  homicide  are  conjoined  some  otiiier '  offences, 
regarded  as  of  a  heinous  character,  and  made  punish- 
able by  death :  viz.  (1),  striking  a  parent;  (2)  kidnapping; 
and  (3)  cursing  a  parent.  The  immediate  sequence 
of  these  crimes  upon  murder,  and  their  punishment 
bv  the  same  penalty,  marks  stroni^  GK)d's  abhorrence 
of  them.  The  parent  is  viewed  as  (^'s  representative, 
and  to  smite  him  is  to  offer  (lod  an  insult  in  his 
person.  To  curse  him  implies,  if  possible,  a  greater  want 
of  reTerence ;  and,  since  curses  can  only  oe  effectual 
as  appeids  to  God,  it  is  an  attempt  to  enlist  God  on  our 
side  against  His  representatiTe.  jSIidnapping  is  a  crime 
ap;ainst  the  person  only  a  Tory  Uttle  short  of  murder, 
since  it  is  to  deprive  a  man  of  that  which  g^ves  life  its 
ohief  value — ^Hberty.  Many  a  man  would  prefer  death 
to  slavery ;  and  to  almost  all  the  passing  into  tiie  slave 


condition  would  be  a  calamity  of  the  most  terrible  kind, 
involving  life-long  misery.  Its  suddenness  and  unex. 
pectedness,  when  the  result  of  kidnapping,  would  aug- 
ment lis  grievousness,  and  render  it  the  most  crushing 
of  all  minortunes.  Joseph's  history  shows  us  how  easy 
it  was  to  sell  a  free  man  as  a  slave,  and  obtain  his  im- 
mediate removal  into  a  distant  country  ((j^n.  xxxvii.  2^ — 
28).  The  Eflnrptian  annals  tell  us  of  bloody  wars  carried 
on  for  kionapping  purposes  (Lenormant,  Histoire 
Ancienne,  vol.  i.,  pp.  423, 424).  In  the  classical  times 
and  countries,  the  slaves  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets 
had  usually  been  obtained  in  this  way.  The  stringent 
law  of  the  Mosaic  code  (verse  16}  was  greatly  needed 
to  check  an  atrocious  crime  very  widely  committed. 

(I8i  19)  Severe  assault,  endangering  life,  but  not 
actually  taking  it,  is  placed  under  the  same  head  with 
homidde,  as  approaching  to  it,  but  is  not  to  be  punished 
in  the  same  way.  If  death  ensues  in  such  a  case,  the 
crime  is,  of  course,  murder  or  manslaughter,  according 
to  the  attendant  circumstances ;  but  if  death  does  not 
ensue,  it  is  aggravated  assault  only.  In  such  cases 
punishment  covud  not  be  inflicted  by  retaliation — ^the 
usual  penalty  under  ihe  Mosaic  Law  (verses  24,  25)^ 
without  a  risk  of  killing  the  man,  which  would  have 
been  an  excessive  punismnent.  The  law  therefore  Im- 
posed a  fine,  which  was  to  be  fixed  at  such  an  amount 
as  would  at  once  compensate  the  sufferer  JoV  the  loss  of 
his  time  (verse  19),  and  defray  the  cost  of  his  cure. 

(18)  With  a  stone,  or  with  his  fist.  —  Gomp. 
the  difference  made  under  the  English  law  between 
wounding  with  a  sharp  or  a  blunt  instrument. 

0»)  If  he  rise  again,  and  walk  abroad  upon 
his  stair. — The  charge  of  murder  was  not  to  be  kept 
hang^g  over  a  man  indefinitely.  If  the  injured  person 
recovered  sufficienUy  to  leave  ms  bed,  and  get  about  by 
the  help  of  a  stick,  the  injurer  was  to  pay  nis  fine  ana 
be  ouit  of  his  offence,  whatever  might  happen  afterwards. 

(a))  And  if  a  man  smite  his  servant.  — The 
homicide  hitherto  considered  has  been  that  of  free- 
men; but  the  Mosaic  Law  was  not  content  to  stop 
at  this  point.  Unlike  most  other  codes,  it  proceeded  to- 
forbid  the  homicide  of  slaves.  Hitherto,  throughout 
the  East,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  slayes  had 
been  regarded  as  so  absolutely  their  master's  property 
that  he  was  entitled  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  them. 
Now,  for  the  first  time— «o  far  as  we  know — ^was  the 
life  of  the  slave  protected.  The  exact  extent  of  the 
protection  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  Talmud,  the 
master  who  killed  his  slave  was  put  to  death ;  according 
to  some  modem  Jews,  as  Kalisch,  he  had  merely  to  wr 
a  fine.    In  any  case,  the  killing  was  an  offence  of  which 
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and  Hwfia  done  by  Ammah, 


<*^)  NotwithBtanding,  if  he  contmue  a 
•day  or  two,  he  shall  not  be  punished : 
for  he  is  his  money. 

mn  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman 
with  child,  so  that  her  fruit  depart /rom 
her,  and  yet  no  mischief  follow:  he  shall 
be  surely  punished,  according  as  the 
woman's  husband  will  lay  upon  him  ; 
and  he  shall  pay  as  the  judges  dsi^rmme. 
<^^  And  if  cmy  mischief  follow,  then  thou 
«halt  rive  ifie  for  life,  ^^)  'eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for 
foot,  <*>  burning  for  burning,  wound  for 
wound,  stripe  for  stripe. 


a  Ler.  Si.  SO;  D(  ut. 
UL  a;  Matt.  A.  88. 
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(M)  And  if  a  man  smite  the  eye  of  his 
servant,  or  the  eye  of  his  maid,  that  it 
perish ;  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his 
eye's  sake.  ^^^  And  if  he  ranite  out  his 
manservant's  tooth,  or  his  maidservant's 
tooth ;  he  shall  let  him  go  free  for  his 
tooth's  sake. 

^^)  If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman, 
that  they  die:  then  ^the  ox  shall  be 
surely  stoned,  and  his  flesh  shall  not  be 
eaten ;  but  the  owner  of  the  ox  shaU  he 
quit.  ^*)But  if  the  ox  were  wont  to 
push  with  his  horn  in  time  past,  and  it 
hath  been  testified  to  his  owner,  and  he 


the  law  took  cognisance.  Later  on  it  appears  that  even 
jissanlts  on  slaves,  if  they  reached  a  certain  intensity, 
were  unlawful,  and  involved  the  slave's  compulsory 
•emancipation  (verses  26,  27). 

With  a  rod. — ^The  usual  instrument  of  punishment. 
It  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  a  more 
•dangerous  implement  was  used  the  master  was  punished 
with  equal,  or  greater,  severity. 

W  If  he  continue  a  day  or  two,  he  shall  not 
be  punished. —  Clomp,  the  proyiso  with  respect  to 
freemen  (verse  19).  The  notion  is,  that  unless  the 
death  follows  speedily  it  must  be  presumed  not  to  have 
been  intended ;  and  this  might  be  especially  presumed 
in  the  case  of  a  man  killing  his  eJave,  since  thereby  he 
inflicted  on  himself  ikpecuniaty  loss. 

0>*— 85)  A  ^rsonal  injury  peculiar  to  women — a  hurt 
producing  miscarriage— is  here  consideied.  The  mis- 
carriage might  cost  the  woman  her  life,  in  which  case 
the  man  whe  caused  it  was  to  suffer  death  (verse  23) ; 
or  it  might  have  no  further  ill  result  than  the  loss  of 
the  child.  In  this  latter  case  the  penalty  was  to  be  a 
fine,  assessed  by  the  husband  with  the  consent  of  the 
Judfi^e^  (verse  22).  The  death  penaltv,  Where  the  woman 
dieof,  is  clearly  excessive,  and  probably  belongs  to  the 
pre-Mosaic  legislation,  which  requirea  '*  life  for  life  " 
in  every  case. 

W  If  men  strive,  and  hurt  a  woman  with 
'Child. — It  is  assumed  that  this  hurt  would  probably 
take  place  through  the  interference  of  a  pregnant  wii!e 
in  some  strife  wherein  her  husband  was  engaged.  It 
would  almost  certainly  be  accidental 

And  yet  no  muiohief  follow— a.e.,  no  further 
mischief — ^nothing  beyond  the  loss  of  the  child. 

(28,  w)  Life  for  life,  eye  for  eye.— It  is  a  reason- 
Able  conjecture  that  the  law  of  retaliation  was  much 
older  than  Moses,  and  accepted  by  him  as  tolerable 
rather  than  devised  as  rightful.  The  law  itself  was 
very  widely  spread.  Traces  of  it  are  found  in  India, 
in  Egypt,  among  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables.  Aristotle  says  that  the  Pythagoreans 
approved  it,  and  that  it  was  believed  to  be  the  rule  by 
which  Khadamanthus  administered  justice  in  the  other 
world.  There  is,  nrimd  facie,  a  semblance  of  exact 
rectitude  and  equality  about  it  which  captivates  rude 
minds,  and  causes  the  adoption  of  the  rule  generally  in 
an  early  condition  of  society.  Theoretically,  retaliation 
is  the  ezaotest  and  strictest  justice;  but  in  practice 
difficulties  arise.  How  is  the  force  of  a  blow  to  be 
measured?  How  are  exactly  similar  bums  and  wounds 
:to  be  inflicted  P    Is  eye  to  he  given  for  eye  when  the 


injurer  is  a  one-eved  man  P  And,  again,  is  it  ei^edient 
for  law  to  multimy  the  number  of  mutilated  citizens  in 
a  community  P  donsiderations  of  these  kinds  cause  the 
role  to  be  discarded  as  soon  as  civilisation  reaches  a 
certain  pointy  and  tend  generally  to  the  substitution  of 
a  money  compensation,  to  be  paid  to  the  injured  party 
by  the  injurer.  The  present  passage  sanctioned  the 
law  of  retaliation  in  principle,  out  authorised  its  en. 
f  orcement  in  a  single  case  only.  In  a  later  part  of  the 
Mosaic  code  the  application  was  made  universal  (Lev. 
xxiv.  17—21 ;  Dent.  xix.  21). 

(26,  27)  The  eye  .  •  .  tooth.— An  exception  to  the 
law  of  retaliation  is  here  made.  If  the  injurer  is  a  free 
man  and  the  injured  person  a  slave,  the  marked  social 
inequality  of  the  parties  would  make  exact  retaliation 
an  injustice.  Is  tne  slave,  then,  to  be  left  without  pro- 
tection P  B^  no  means.  As  the  le^^lation  had  alroftdy 
protected  his  life  (verse  20),  so  it  now  protects  him 
from  permanent  damage  to  his  person.  The  master 
who  inflicts  any  such  permanent  damage — from  the 
least  to  the  greatest — Closes  all  property  in  his  slave,  and 
is  bound  at  omse  to  emancipate  him.  The  loss  of  an  eve 
is  yiewed  as  the  greatest  permanent  injury  to  the 
person ;  the  loss  of  a  tooth  as  the  least. 

(28-32)  Injuries  to  the  person  might  arise  either  from 
man  or  from  animals.  Protection  from  both  was  needed. 
The  law  given,  to  Noah  (Qen.  ix.  5)  had  already  laid  it 
down  that  whenever  a  beast  killed  a  man  his  life  was  to 
be  forfeit.  This  law  was  now  re-enacted,  but  with  a 
further  and  very  important  proviso.  If  the  animal  had 
an  owner,  and  the  owner  had  reason  to  know  that  it 
was  dangerous,  then  not  only  the  beast^  but  the  owner 
also  was  to  be  held  guilty.  He  was  to,  be  liable  to  a 
process  for  murder  (verse  29) ;  but,  witli  the  consent  of 
the  agg^eved  fiunilv,  might  pay  a  sum  of  monev  as 
compensation  insteaa  (verse  30).  In  the  case  of  a  slave, 
the  sum  was  fixed  at  what  was  regarded  as  the  standard 
price  of  a  slave  (Lev.  xxv.  Al  46,  xxvii.  3),  viz.,  thirty 
silver  shekeb. 

(28)  The  ox  shall  be  sorely  stoned—  t.e.,  he 
shall  die  the  death  of  a  murderer. 

His  flesh  shall  not  be  eaten.—  An  ox  killed 
by  stoning  would  not  be  bled  in  the  usual  wa^,  and 
would  be  "  unclean  "  food  for  Hebrews.  Acoorcunff  to 
the  Babbis,  the  flesh  might  not  even  be  disposed  ox  to 
the  Gkmtiles,  but  had  to  oe  buried.  If  this  were  so,  the 
object  must  have  been  to  mark  strongly  that  whatever 
creature  took  human  life  was  accurse£ 

W  His  owner  also  shall  be  put  to  death.— 
It  seems  dear  that  under  this  law  tiie  representatives 
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hath  not  kept  him  in^  bat  that  he  hath 
killed  a  man  or  a  woman ;  the  ox  shall 
be  stoned,  and  his  owner  also  shall  be 
pnttodeath.  <^)  K  there  be  laid  on  him 
a  sum  of  money,  then  he  shall  give  for 
the  ransom  of  his  life  whatsoever  is  laid 
upon  him.  <^>  Whether  he  have  gored 
a  son,  or  have  cored  a  daughter,  accord- 
ing to  this  jtic^ment  shiul  it  be  done 
unto  him.  (^)  fs  the  ox  shall  push  a 
mansertrant  or  a  maidservant ;  he  shall 
give  unto  their  master  thirty  shekels  of 
silver,  and  the  ox  shall  be  stoned. 

<^)  And  if  a  man  shall  open  a  pit,  or 
if  a  man  shall  dig  a  pit^  and  not  cover 
it,  and  an  ox  or  an  ass  faU  thei^in; 
(M)the  owner  of  the  pit.  shall  make  it 
good,  amd  five  money  unto  the  owner  of 
them ;  and  the  dead  beast  shall  be  his. 

(35)  And  if  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's. 


I  Or,  goat. 


ataun.U.9. 


that  he  die ;  then  they  shall  sell  the  live 
ox,  and  divide  the  money  of  it ;  and  the 
dead  ox  also  they  shall  oivide.  (^)  Or  if 
it  be  known  that  the  ox  hath  used  to 
push  in  time  past,  and  his  owner  hath 
not  kept  him  in ;  he  shall  surely  pay  ox 
for  ox ;  and  the  dead  shall  be  his  own. 

CHAPTEE  xxn.— a)  n  a  man  shaU 
steal  an  ox,  or  a  ^sheep,  and  kill  it,  or 
sell  it;  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  an 
ox,  and  ""four  sheep  for  a  sheep. 

(^>  If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  up,  and 
be  smitten  that  he  die,  there  shaU  no 
blood  be  shed  for  him.  <3)  If  the  sun  be 
risen  upon  him,  there  shall  be  blood  shed 
for  him ;  for  he  should  make  full  resti- 
tution; if  he  have  nothing,  then  he  shall 
be  sold  for  his  theft.  (^)  Jf  the  theft  be 
certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive,  whether 


of  the  slain  person  mirht  hsve  exacted  life  for  life; 
bat  probably  they  wonld  in  ahnost  all  cases  have  been 
ready  to  accept  a  compensation. 

(30)  Whatsoever  is  laid  upon  him.— Primarily, 
by  the  aggrieved  relatives ;  but  in  the  case  of  an  ezorbi- 
tant  demand  there  was,  no  doubt,  an  appeal  to  the 
judges,  who  would  then  fix  the  amount. 

Laws  concebning  the  Bights  of  Psopebtt. 

C93— 88)  The  legislation  slides  from  rights  of  persons 
to  rights  of  property  easily  and  without  effort,  by  pass- 
ing from  the  injuries  whi^  cattle  cause  to  those  mich 
they  snffer.  They  are  injured  (1)  by  the  culpable  laches 
of  persons  leaving  their  pits  uncovered ;  (2)  by  hurts 
which  one  man's  cattle  inflict  upon  another's.  Both 
kinds  of  loss  have  to  be  made  good. 

(83)  If  a  man  shall  open  a  pit.—  Bather,  un- 
cover a  well.  The  wells  in  the  East  commonly  have 
covers,  which  are  removed  when  water  is  drawn,  and 
then  replaced.  If  a  man  neglected  to  replace  a  cover, 
he  was  nghtly  answerable  for  anv  damage  that  might 
ensue.  The  case  was  the  same  if  he  dug  a  new  well, 
and  n^lected  to  cover  it  over. 

(34)  The  dead  beast  ahaU  be  his.— Having  paid 
the  full  value  of  the  live  animal,  the  owner  of  the  well 
was  entitled  to  make  what  he  could  by  the  carcase. 

(S5--86)  If  one  man's  ox  hurt  another's.~Where 
no  blame  attached  to  the  owner,  the  loss  was  to  be 
equaUv  shared.  Where  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
animal  was,  or  ouffht  to  have  been,  known,  the  man 
whose  ox  was  killed  received  its  full  value. 

xxn. 

(X-4)  Theft  is  here  treated  of  with  great  brevity,  only 
three  kinds  being  distinguished-- (i)  Honsebieaking ; 
(2)  stealing  without  conversion  of  the  property ;  (3) 
steiding  with  conversion.  The  main  pnnciple  of 
punishment  laid  down  is  the  exaction  from  the  (mender 
of  double  (verse  4).  When,  however,  there  has  been 
conversion  of  the  poperty,  the  penalty  is  heavier,  the 
return  of  four-fold  m  the  case  ox  a  sheep,  of  five-fold 
in  that  of  an  ox  (verse  1).  Incidentally  it  is  en- 
acted that  the  burglar  may  be  resisted  by  force  (verse 


2),  and  that  to  kill  him  shall  be  justifiable  homicide ; 
and  further,  it  is  laid  down  that  a  thief  unable  to  make 
the  legal  restitution  shall  become  a  slave  in  order  to 
pay  his  debt  (verse  3). 

(1)  If  a  man  shall  steal  an  ox,  or  a  sheep.— 

The  fiocks  and  herds  of  the  Israelites  constituted  tneir 
principal  property,  and  hence  cattle-stealing  is  taken 
as  the  representative  of  theft  in  generaL 

And  kill  it,  or  sell  it. — Plainly  showing  persis- 
tence and  determination. 

Five  oxen  •  .  .  four  sheep.— The  principle 
of  the  variation  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  the  theft  of  an 
ox  was  regarded  as  involving  more  audacity,  and  so 
more  guilt,  in  the  thief. 

(2)  If  a  thief  be  f  onnd  breaking  up.— Bather, 
breaking  in :  i.e.,  making  forcible  entry  into  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Most  codes  agree  with  the  Mosaic  in 
alfowing  the  inmates  of  the  house  to  resist  such  an 
attempt  if  made  at  night,  and  to  shed  the  blood  of  the 
burglar,  if  necessary.  He  maybe  considered  as  having 
dissolved  the  "  social  compact,"  and  converted  himseli 
from  a  fellow-citizen  into  a  public  enemy.  A  murderous 
intent  on  his  part  may  be  suspected. 

(3)  If  the  siLn  be  risen  upon  him.— In  the  day- 
time no  violence  is  to  be  feared.  The  housebreaker 
seeks  to  avoid  observation,  and  decamps  if  discovered. 
Moreover,  assistance  is  readily  obtainable,  and  thus 
there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  extreme  measures. 
The  English  law  makes  exactiy  the  same  distinction  as 
the  Mosaic. 

For  he  should  make  ftill  restitution.— Heb., 
restoring,  he  shall  restore.  It  is  not  qxdte  clear  whether 
he  is  to  restore  double;  but  so  most  commentators 
understand  the  passage. 

If  he  have  nothing.— Rather,  if  he  have  not 
enough.  If  he  cannot  make  the  fuU  restitution  of  the 
preceding  verse,  then  "  he  shall  be  sold  for  his  theft." 
He  shall  become  the  slave  for  the  term  of  six  years 
of  the  man  whom  he  has  robbed,  and  in  that  way  pay 
his  debt. 

(^)  If  the  theft  be  oertainly  found  in  his 
hand. — ^If  he  had  not  converted  it,  consumed  itr  or,  if 
it  were  an  animal^  killed  it,  then,  instead  of  the  f our- 
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it  be  ox,  or  ass,  or  sheep;  he  shall 
restore  double. 

(^)  K  a  man  shall  cause  afield  or  vine- 
yard to  be  eaten,  and  shall  put  in  his 
Least,  and  shall  feed  in  anotiier  man's 
field ;  of  the  best  of  his  own  field,  and 
of  the  best  of  his  own  vineyard,  shall  he 
make  restitution. 

<^)  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns, 
so  that  the  stacks  of  com,  or  the  standing 
com,  or  the  field,  be  consumed  therewith  ; 
he  that  kindled  tiie  fire  shall  surely  make 
restitution. 

^^)  If  a  man  shall  deliver  unto  his 
neighbour  money  or  stuff  to  keep,  and  it 
be  stolen  out  of  the  man's  house ;  if  the 
thief  be  found,  let  him  pay  double.  ^^^  K 
the  thief  be  not  found,  then  the  master 
of  the  house  shall  be  brought  unto  the 


aG«iL8i.asi 


judges,  to  tee  whether  he  have  put  his 
hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods.  (^)  For 
all  manner  of  trespass,  wheHier  it  he  for 
ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep,  for  raiment^  or  for 
any  manner  of  lost  thing,  which  another 
challengeth  to  be  his,  the  cause  of  both 
parties  shall  come  before  the  judges; 
amd  whom  the  judges  shall  condemn,  he 
shall  pay  double  unto  his  neighbour. 

(^^)  K  a  man  deliver  unto  his  neighbour 
an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  or  any  beast^ 
to  keep ;  and  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven 
away,no  man  seeing t^:  (^)  ^Aai shall  an 
oath  of  the  Lord  be  between  them  both, 
that  he  hath  not  put  his  hand  unto  his 
neighbour's  goods ;  and  the  owner  of  it 
shall  accept  {hereof y  and  he  shall  not 
make  it  good.  <^>  And  *if  it  be  stolen 
from  him,  he  shall  make  restitution  unto 


fold  or  five-fold  restitation  of  verse  1,  a  restoration  of 
doable  was  to  suffice. 

(5)  If  a  man  shall  cause  a  field  ...  to  be 
eaten.— On  theft  follows  trespass,  another  injury  to 
property.  Two  kinds  of  trespass  alone  are  mentioned ; 
bat  from  these  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  ponish- 
ing  trespass  generally  can  be  sufficiently  made  out. 
Accidental  injury,  such  as  that  caused  by  fire  extend- 
ing from  one  man's  field  into  another's,  was  to  be 
simply  compensated  up  to  the  amount  of  damage  done; 
but  Yoluntaiy  injury,  such  as  followed  on  the  turning 
of  beasts  into  a  neifi^bour's  ground,  was  to  be  more 
than  compensated.  The  amount  of  produce  destroyed 
was  to  be  exactly  calculated,  and  then  the  injurer  was 
to  make  good  the  full  amount  of  his  neighbour's  loss 
out  of  the  best  of  his  own  produce. 

(0)  If  fire  break  out,  and  catch  in  thorns.— 
In  the  East,  as  elsewhere— e.<^.,  Italy  (Tirg.  Qeorg., 
i.  84)  and  Enghind — ^it  is  customary  at  certain  seasons 
to  bum  the  weeds  and  other  refuse  of  a  farm,  which  is 
collected  for  the  purpose  into  heans,  and  then  set  on 
fire.  Such  fires  may  spread,  especially  in  the  dry  East, 
if  care  be  not  taken,  and  cause  extensive  damage  to  the 
crops,  or  even  the  corn-heaps  of  a  neighbour.  The  loss 
iu  such  cases  was  to  fall  on  the  man  who  lit  the  fire. 

(7— W)  Propertjr  deposited,  in  the  hands  of  another  for 
safe  keeping  might  be  so  easily  embezzled  by  the 
trustee,  or  lost  through  his  negligence,  that  some  special 
laws  were  needed  for  its  protection.  Oonversely  the 
trustee  required  to  be  safe-guarded  against  incurring 
loss  if  the  property  intrusted  to  his  care  suilered  damage 
or  disappeared  without  fault  of  his.  The  Mosaic 
legislation  provided  for  both  cases.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  required  the  trustee  to  exercise  proper  care,  and 
made  him  answerable  for  the  loss  if  a  thing  intrusted  to 
him  was  stolen  and  the  thief  not  found.  Embezzle- 
ment it  punished  by  requiring  the  trustee  guilty  of  it 
to  "pay  double."  On  the  other  hand,  in  doubtful 
cases  it  allowed  the  trustee  to  dear  himself  by  an  oath 
(verse  10),  and  in  clear  cases  to  give  proof  that  the  loss 
had  happened  through  unavoidable  accident  (verse  12). 

(7)  If  a  man  shall  deliver  u^to  his  neigh- 
bour money  or  stuflTto  keep.— The  practice  of 
making  deposits  of  this  kind  was  widespnad  among 


ancient  communities,  where  there  were  no  professional 
bankers  or  keepers  of  warehouses.  The  Greeks  called 
such  a  deposit  vapojcaraM^.  It  was  usually  made  in 
money,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  predous  metals.  A  refusal 
to  restore  the  thing  deposited  was  very  rare,  since  a 
special  nemesis  was  considered  to  punish  such  conduct 
(Herod,  vii.  86).  However,  at  Athens  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  a  peculiar  form  of  action  for  the  re- 
covery of  deposits  (wupoKvraBiKiis  91kii), 

(8)  To  see  whether  he  have  put  his  hand. 
— ^Kalisch  translates,  to  swear  that  he  h<u  notptU  his 
hand,  and  so  the  LiXX.  (iccii  Siitirai)  and  Ynlg.  (et 
jwrabU  quod  turn  esBienderit  manum), 

(9)  For  all  manner  of  trecq;>a8B.— Bather,  in 
every  case  of  fraud.  The  context  limits  the  expression 
to  cases  of  fraud,  or  alleged  fraud,  in  connection  wUh 
a  deposit. 

For  ox,  for  ass,  for  sheep.— The  deposit  of 
animalfl  is  unknown  in  classical  antiquity,  but  might 
well  be  the  custom  of  a  people  whose  wealth  consiirted 
in  flocks  and  herds.  In  the  wilderness  small  pro- 
prietors might  have  been  glad  to  intrust  their  few 
i^jfiimftlft  to  the  herdsmen  wno  guarded  the  flocks  and 
herds  of  their  wealthier  neighbours. 

Which  another  challengeth  to  be  his.-*Th6 
case  is  supposed  ol  the  trustee  saying  a  thing  is  lost 
which  the  depositor  declares  he  can  identify,  and  show 
to  be  stiQl  in  nis  (the  trustee's)  possession. 

The  cause  of  both  parties  shall  come  before 
the  judges. — ^This  seems  to  mean  that  the  challenge 
was  to  be  made  at  the  challenger's  risk.  If  he  proved 
his  point  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judges,  he  was  to 
recover  double ;  if  he  failed,  he  was  to  forfeit  double 
of  what  he  had  claimed. 

(10)  And  it  die,  or  be  hurt,  or  driven  away. 
— The  animal  might  "die"  naturally,  or  "be  hurt "  by 
a  wild  beast  or  a  fall  down  the  rocks,  or  "  be  driven 
away  "  bv  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  desert.  Both 
parties  might  be  agreed  on  the  &ct  of  its  disappearance ; 
the  dispute  would  oe  as  to  the  mode  of  the  disappearance. 
Here  the  trustee  might  bring  proof,  if  he  could  (verse 
18) ;  if  not,  he  might  dear  himself  by  an  "  oath  of  the 
Loid"  (verse  11). 

W  If  it  be  stolen  from  him,  he  shall  make 
restitution.— It  seems  to  have  been  considered  that 
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the  owner  thereof.  (^)If  it  be  torn  in 
pieces,  then  let  him  bring  it /or  witness, 
-and  he  shall  not  make  good  that  which 
was  torn. 

.  U^)  And  if  a  man  borrow  ought  of  his 
neighbour,  and  it  be  hnrt,  or  die,  the 
owner  thereof  ft^tn^  not  with  it,  he  shall 
snrelj  make  it  good.  (^)  But  if  the  owner 
thereof  he  with  it,  he  shall  not  make  it 
good :  if  it  be  an  hired  thing^  it  came  for 
his  hire. 

(10)  And  'if  a  man  entice  a  maid  that 
is  not  betrothed,  and  lie  with  her,  he 
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shall  snrelj  endow  her  to  be  his  wife. 
(17)  If  }ier  father  utterly  refuse  to  give 
her  unto  him,  he  shall  ^pay  money  ac- 
cording to  the  dowry  of  virgins. 

(18)  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live. 

(w)  Whosoever  lieth  with  a  beast  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death. 

(»)  *He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  ffod, 
save  unto  the  Lobd  only,  he  shall  be 
utterly  destroyed. 

(81)  c^hou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger, 
nor  oppress  him :  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt. 


theft  oonld  have  been  prevented  by  proper  care,  but 
that  hnrts  from  wild  beasts  or  accidentis  were  not  pre- 
Tentible. 

(13)  Let  him  bring  it  for  witness.— This  would 
not  always  be  possible.  Where  it  was  not^  the  trustee 
conld  fall  back  on  the  oath. 

(14, 15)  Lending  is  a  species  of  deposit ;  bnt  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  depositor,  bnt  of  the  man  with 
whom  the  deposit  is  maae.  The  obligation  of  the  latter 
to  keep  intact  and  to  return  is  therefore  even  more 
stringent  than  in  the  preceding  case.  Oonsequently, 
if  the  thinff  lent  were  lost  or  injured,  however  the  loss 
was  brought  about,  the  borrower  was  justly  called 

rn  to  nmke  it  sood.    The  only  exception  was,  when 
lender  was  stm  in  charge  of  what  ne  lent,  present 
with  it»  and  able  to  keep  giuurd  over  it. 

(15)  If  it  be  a  hired  thing.— Letting  out  for 
hire  is  akin  to  lending;  but  stiU  quite  a  different 
transaction.  Dami^  to  a  thinf  hired  was  not  to  be 
made  g^ood  by  the  mrer,  since  the  risk  of  it  might  be 
considered  toliaye  formed  part  of  the  calculation  upon 
which  the  amount  of  the  hire  was  fixed. 

MiSCELLANBOUS  LaWS. 

(ift-81)  The  remainder  of  the  chapter  contains  laws 
which  it  is  impossible  to  bring  under  any  seneral  head 
or  heads,  and  which  can,  therefore,  only  oe  regarded 
as  miscellaneous.  Moses  may  haye  recorded  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  deliyered  to  him ;  or  haye 
committed  them  to  writing  as  they  afterwards  occurred 
to  his  memory. 

(10)  If  a  man  entice  a  maid.— The  seduction 
of  a  maiden  is  regarded  more  seriously  in  primitiye  than 
in  more  adyanced  communities.  The  father  looked  to 
receiye  a  handsome  sum  (?8ya)  from  the  man  to  whom  he 
consented  to  betroth  his  yirgin  daughter ;  and  required 
compensation  if  his  daughter's  eligibility  as  a  wi&  was 
diminished.  If  the  se&cer  were  a  person  to  whom  he 
felt  it  a  deffradation  to  marry  his  oauffhter,  he  might 
exact  from  him  such  a  sum  as  would  be  likely  to  induce 
another  to  wed  her;  if  he  was  one  whom  he  could 
accept  as  a  son-in-law,  he  might  compel  him  to  re- 
establish his  daughter's  status  by  marriage.  It  might 
be  well  if  modem  societies  would  imitate  the  Mosaic 
code  on  this  point  by  some  similar  proyiso. 

He  shall  sorely  endow  her^t.^.,  pay  the 
customary  sum  to  iSie  father.  See  Deut.  xxii.  29, 
where  the  sum  is  fixed  at  fifty  shekels  of  silyer. 

(17)  He  shall  pay  money  according  to  the 
dowry  of  virgixui. — ^It  is  not  stated  what  the  amount 


was  to  be  in  this  case ;  but  probably  it  was  more  than 
in  the  other. 

(18)  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.- 
The  word  translated  ''witch"  in  this  passage  is  the 
feminine^  singular  of  that  rendered  by  "  sorcerers  "  in 
chap.  yii.  II,  and  means  "a  mutterer  of  charms.** 
The  use  of  the  feminine  form  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that,  practically,  withcraft  was  at  the 
time  mainly  professed  by  females.  Whether  "  witches  '* 
had  actnal  help  from  eyil  spirits,  or  only  professed  to 
work  magical  effects  by  their  aid,  the  sin  against  God 
was  the  same.  Jehoyah  was  renomiced,  and  a  power 
other  than  His  inyoked  and  upheld.  Witchcraft  was 
as  much  rebellion  against  Grod  as  idolatry  or  blasphemy, 
and  deseryed  the  same  punishment. 

(19)  The  sin  here  denounced  was  common  among  the 
Canaanitiah  nations  (Ley.  xyiii.  24),  and  not  unknown 
in  Egypt  (Herod,  ii.  46).  It  was  therefore  necessary 
that  God's  abhorrence  oi  it  should  be  distinctly  declared 
toIsraeL 

(20)  He  that  sacrificeth.— Sacrifice  in  this  place 
represents  worship  generally,  being  its  most  essential 
act.  Elsewhere  the  death-penalty  is  aflixed  to  any 
acknowledgment  of  false  gods  (Deut.  xiii.  1 — 16). 

Shall  be  utterly  destroyed.- Heb.,  8haU  he 
devoted,  i.e,,  deyoted  to  destruction. 

(21—24)  rp}ie  juxtaposition  of  laws  against  oppression 
with  three  crimes  oi  the  deepest  dye  seems  intended  to 
indicate  that  oppression  is  amoi^the  sins  which  are 
most  hateful  in  God's  si^ht  The  lawgiyer,  how. 
oyer,  does  not  say  that  it  is  to  be  punished  capitally, 
nor,  indeed,  does  he  a£Sx  to  it  any  legal  penalty. 
Instead  of  so  doing,  he  declares  that  God  Himself  will 
punish  it  "with  the  sword"  (yerse  24).  Three  classes 
of  persons  particularly  liable  to  be  oppressed  are 
selected  for  mention — (I)  Strangers,  i.e.,  foreigners;  (2) 
widows ;  and  (8)  orphans.  Strangers  haye  semom  been 
protected  by  any  legislation,  unless,  indeed,  they 
formed  a  class  of  permanent  residents,  like  tiie  MetoBci 
at  Athens.  The  law  of  dyilised  commnnities  has 
generally  afforded  some  protection  to  the  orphan  and 
the  widow,  particularly  in  respect  of  rights  of  property. 
The  proteiction  giyen  is,  howeyer,  yery  generally  in. 
sufficient ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  it 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  assured  bdief  that, 
beyond  all  leeal  penalties  there  lies  the  Biyine  sentence 
of  wrath  ana  punishment,  certain  to  fall  upon  eyery 
one  who,  careless  of  law  and  right,  makes  the  stranger, 
the  widow,  or  the  orphan  to  suffer  wrong  at  his  hands. 

(21)  For  ye  were  strangers.— Ye  should,  therefore, 
sympathise  with  "strangers;"  not  "yex  them,"  not 
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Mi9ceUaneou8  Law8, 


EXODUS,  XXII. 


MiaeeUaneous  Laws, 


^>*Te  shall  not  afflict  any  widow,  or 
fatherless  child.  <^)  K  thou  afflict  them 
in  any  wise,  and  they  cry  at  all  nnto  me, 
I  will  surely  hear  their  cry ;  ^^  and  my 
wrath  shall  wax  hot,  and  I  will  kill  you 
with  the  sword;  and  your  Yrives  shall 
be  widows,  and  your  children  fatherless. 

^)  *K  thou  lend  money  to  amy  ofmj 
people  that  i8  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt 
not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt 
thou  lay  upon  him  usury.  ^)  If  thou  at 
all  take  thy  neighbour's  raiment  to 
pledge,  thou  shalt  deliver  it  unto  him  by 
that  the  sun  goeth  down :  (^)  For  that 
is  his  covering  only,  it  ia  his  raiment  for 


aZeeh.7.  la 


5LeT.K.87;Deat. 
AM;  PS.1S.& 


1  Or,iiM|0ef. 

s  Heb.,tfty/WiMM. 

S  Heb..  tear. 


19. 


his  skin :  wherein  shall  he  sleep  9  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  crieth 
unto  me,  that  I  will  hear;  for  I  am, 
gracious. 

^)  *Thou  shalt  not  revile  the  ^  gods^ 
nor  curse  the  ruler  of  thy  people. 

(»^)Thou  shalt  not  delay  to  offer  ^the 
first  of  thy  ripe  fruits,  and  of  thy 
'liquors:  'thefirstbomof  thy  sons  shaft 
thou  give  unto  me.  ^^)  Likewise  shalt 
thou  do  with  thine  oxen,  and. with  thy 
sheep :  seven  days  it  shall  be  with  his 
dam ;  on  the  eighth  day  thou  shalt  give 
it  me. 

(31)  And  ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me : 


"oppress  them/'  bat  "love  them  as  yourselves" 
(Lev.  zix.  34).  The  coiidition  of  foreigners  in  inael  is 
shown  to  have  been  more  than  tolerable  by  the  examples 
of  the  Kenites  (Judg.  i.  16;  iv.  11);  ox  Arannah  the 
Jebnsite  (2  Sam.  zxnr.  18—24) ;  of  Uriah  the  Hittite 
(2  Sam.  xziii.  39),  Zelek  the  Ammonite  (2  Sam.  zxiiL 
37),  and  others. 

(23)  If  thou  afOict  them  in  any  wise,  and 
they  cry  at  all  unto  me.— Bather,  ^  thou  afflict 
them  sore,  and  they  cry  earnestly  unto  me.  On  the 
transgression  of  the  laws  against  oppression  by  the 
later  Israelites,  see  Jer.  v.  28;  viL  6;  xzii.  3,  17; 
Zech.  vii.  20;  Mai.  iii.  5;  Matt,  xxiii.  14,  &o.  The 
sword  of  the  Babvlonians  and  the  sword  of  the  Romans 
avenged  the  sonerers,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
verse  24. 

(25—27)  The  Mosaic  law  of  borrowing  and  lending 
was  strange  and  peculiar.  It  was  absolntely  forlndden 
to  exact  any  interest  from  those  borrowers  who  were 
Israelites.  The  wording  of  the  present  passage,  and 
of  some  others  (Lev.  zxv.  35 ;  Dent.  xv.  y),  construed 
strictly,  prohibits  interest  only  on  loans  to  ^e  poor ; 
bat,  as  in  a  primitive  state  A  society  only  the  poor 
wish  to  borrow,  the  qualifying  en>ression  lost  its  force, 
and  to  exact  any  interest  of  any  Israelite  was  regarded 
as  wrong.  (See  Ps.  xv.  5 ;  Prov.  xxviii  8 ;  Nen.  v.  7, 
11 ;  Ez£  xyiii.  13;  xxii.  12.)  And  some  prohibitions, 
as  Dent,  xxiii.  19,  were  expressed  in  the  most  general 
terms.  On  the  other  hana,  the  lending  of  monev  upon 
interest  to  foreigners  was  distinctly  allowed  (Dent,  xxiii. 
20),  and  no  limit  placed  npon  thie  amount  of  interest 
that  might  be  taken. 

(25)  Usurer.  .  .  .  UBury.- The  Hebrew  noeheh 
and  lieahek  have  no  sense  of  "excess"  attached  to 
them.  They  mean  simply  "  interest,"  and  "  the  man 
who  lends  npon  interest. 

(28, 27)  Thy  neighbour's  raiment.- The  nmtah, 
or  ealmdh,  here  translated  "  raiment,"  was  the  large 
flowing  outer  raiment,  elsewhere  called  heged,  which 
was  commonly  of  woollen,  and  corresponded  to  the 
abba  of  the  modem  Arabs.  It  was  a  warm  wrapper, 
and  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  a  Scotch  plaid. 
The  poor  Israelite  did  not  much  want  it  by  day;  but 
needed  it  as  a  blanket  bv  night — a  practice  known  to 
man^  modem  tribes  of  Arabs.  The  present  passage 
forbids  the  retention  of  this  garment  as  a  pledge  during 
the  ni^ht,  and  seems  to  imply  a  continuous  practice  ot 
pledgmg  the  simtah  by  aay,  and  being  allowed  to 


enjoy  the   use   of   it,  nevertheless,  as   a   nocturnal 
covering. 

m  Thou  Shalt  not  revile  the  gods.— The  LXX. 
and  Yulgate  give  the  passage  this  sense;  and  so  it 
was  understood,  or  at  any  rate  expounded,  by  Philo 
(De  VU.  Mob.  iii.  26)  and  Josephus  (Ant  Jud,  iv.  8, 

i>  10),  who  boasted  that  the  Jews  abstained  from  reTiHng' 
he  gods  of  the  nations.  But  the  practice  of  the  most 
pious  Israelites  in  the  best  times  was  different  (1  Kii^ 
xviii.  27 ;  Ps.  cxv.  4—8,  cxxxv.  16—18 ;  Isa.  xli.  29, 
xliv.  9—20;  Jer.  x.  11—15,  Ac.).  The  gods  of  the 
heathen  were  uniformly,  and  with  the  utmost  scorn, 
"reviled."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  trae 
meaning  of  elohim  in  this  pli^  is  "judges"  (Bosen- 
miiller,  Zunz,  Herxheimer);  but  to  nave  that  sense, 
the  word  requires  the  article.  It  is  best,  therefore,  to 
translate  by  "  Ghxi,"  as  is  done  by  De  Wette,  Knobel, 
Keil,  Kalisch,  Oanon  Cook,  &o.,  and  to  understand  the 
entire  passage  as  intended  to  connect  the  sin  of  cursing 
a  ruler  with  that  of  reviling  God,  the  ruler  being 
regarded  as  Qod'a  representative. 

7»)  The  first  of  thy  ripe  finiitB.— Heb.,  of  thy 
fulness,  "Firstfmits"  were  the  spontaneous  tnbute 
of  natural  pic^  among  almost  all  nations.  Thej  were 
called  by  the  Greeks  iarapxoif  by  the  Romans  prvmitioB, 
Abel's  offering  (Gen.  iv.  4)  was  one  of  the  *'  firstlings 
of  his  flock,"  and  Cain's  probably  one  of  firstfruito. 
In  the  present  passage  it  is  assumed  that  firstfruits  are 
due,  and  the  stress  is  laid  upon  offering  them  promptly, 
without "  delay."   Delay  would  show  a  grudging  spirit. 

Of  thy  liquors.— As  wine  and  oiL  (Compare 
Neh.  X.  37,  390 

The  firstborn  of  thy  sons.— See  the  Note  on 
chap.  xiii.  2 ;  and  on  the  means  of  redeemiiu^  firstborn 
sons,  see  chap.  xiii.  13,  and  Num.  xviL  15, 16. 

(80)  Thine  oxen. — Bather,  thy  beeves.  The  word 
used  is  applied  to  homed  cattle  of  either  sex. 

Seven  days  it  shcJl  be  with  his  dam.— Compare 
Lev.  xxii  27.  The  main  object  of  forbidding  sacrifice 
before  the  eighth  day  woidd  appear  to  have  been 
regard  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  mother,  which 
needed  the  relief  obtained  by  suckling  its  offspring. 
There  may  also  have  underlain  the  prohibition  some 
reference  to  birth  as  an  imjpnre  process.  Compare  the 
circumcision  of  the  male  child  on  the  eighth  day. 

(81)  Ye  shall  be  holy  men  unto  me.— Compare 
chap.  xix.  6.  The  holiness  really  desired  was  holiness 
of  neart  and  spirit.  Outward  ordinances  could  not 
effect  this ;  but,  to  keep  the  thought  perpetually  before 
men's  minds,  a  network  of  extamal  oUigatioiiis  wis 
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Miseelluneous  Laws, 


EXODUS,  xxin. 


JfiBceUcmeotM  Latcs. 


'neither  shall  ye  eat  any  flesh  that  is 
torn  of  beasts  in  the  field ;  ye  shall  cast 
it  to  the  dogs. 


CHAPTEE  XXin.  —  (1)  Thou  Shalt 
not  ^  raise  a  false  report :  put  not  thine 
hand  with  the  wicked  to  be  an  un- 
righteous witness.  ^^>  Thou  shalt  not 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil;  neither 
shalt  thou  '  speak  in  a  cause  to  decline 
after  many  to  wrest  j'tM^^men^;  ^>  neither 
shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor  man  in 
his  cause. 


a  Lev.SlS:  Bsek. 
44.81. 


1  Or,  neetve. 


9  Heb..  antwer. 


b  Deut.  St.  4. 


3  Or,  Witt  thou 
c^amtoMpkimr 
or.  amf  wouldest 
eetue  to  leave  thy 
buslDMa/or  kim: 
thou  ahcut  Burely 
Imnm  it  to  Join 
wttkhim. 


e     Deal    U.   19; 
SoeluA.  90. 9P. 


(^)  If  thou  meet  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his 
ass  going  astray,  thou  shalt  surely  bring 
it  back  to  him  again.  (')  'Kthou  see  the 
ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee  lying  under 
his  burden,  'and  wouldest  forbear  to 
help  him,  thou  shalt  surely  help  with 
him. 

(0)Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment 
of  thy  poor  in  his  cause.  ^^^  Keep  thee 
far  from  a  false  matter ;  and  the  innocent 
and  righteous  slay  thou  not :  for  I  will 
not  jusiify  the  wicked.  (8) And  'thou 
shalt  take  no  gift :  for  the  gift  blindeth 


devised,  whereof  a  Bpecimen  is  girea  in  the  law  which 
follows.  The  flesh  of  an  animal  torn  by  a  camirorons 
beast  would  be  doubly  unclean :  (1)  By  contact  with 
the  unclean  camivorons  beast;  and  (2)  through  not 
havinff  all  the  blood  properly  drained  from  it.  It  was 
thereiore  not  to  be  eaten  dj  a  Hebrew. 

Ye  shall  cast  it  to  the  dogs— «.«.,  ye  shall  do 
this  rather  than  eat  it.  The  flesh  might  probably  be 
giyen,  or  even  sold,  to  an  alien.  (Compare  Deut.  xiy.  21.) 


(1—19)  The  "  miscellaneous  laws  "  are  here  continued. 
From  verse  1  to  rerse  9  no  kind  of  sequence  in  the  laws 
can  be  traced ;  from  verse  10  to  the  first  clause  of  verse 
19  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  connection,  since 
the  laws  enunciated  are  concerned  with  ceremonial  ob- 
servance. The  closing  law,  however,  is  not  ceremonial, 
but  the  prohibition  of  a  practice  considered  to  be  cruel. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Book  of  the 
Oovenant  maintains  its  unsystematic  character  to  the 
close.    (See  Note  on  chap.  xx.  22 — ^26.) 

(1)  Thou  Shalt  not  raise  a  flEdse  report.— The 
LXX.  and  Yul^^.  translate,  '*  Thou  shalt  not  receive  a 
false  repcnrt " — t.e.,  g^ve  it  credit,  accept  it  as  true,  and 
act  upon  it.  This  meaning  accords  well  with  the  suc- 
ceeding clause,  which  forbids  our  giving  support  to  the 
false  testimony  of  others.  In  both  clauses  tne  principle 
of  the  ninth  commandment  is  extended  from  principals 
to  accessories. 

(2)  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to  do 
evil  .  .  .—It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  offence  especially 
condemned  is  joining  with  a  majority  in  an  unrighteous 
lud^ent ;  but  the  words  of  ^e  precept  exte^  much 
fartner  than  this,  and  forbid  our  being  carried  away  by 
numbers  or  popularity  in  any  case.  Vox  pomdi  vox 
Dei  is  a  favourite  maxim  with  many,  but  Scripture 
nowhere  sanctions  it.  Job  boasts  that  he  did  not  fear 
a  great  multitude  (Job  xxxi  34).  David  says  that  the 
"  ten  thousands  of  the  people  set  themselves  against  him 
round  about"  (Ps.  iii.  6).  The  pro|^ets  had  always 
the  multitude  against  them.  <*  Strait  is  the  gate, 
and  narrow  is  the  way,"  said  our  blessed  Lord,  "  vdiich 
leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  tiiat  find  it."  But 
'*  wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way,  that  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in  thereat " 
(Matt.  vii.  13, 14).  We  must  be  prepared  to  face  un- 
popularity if  we  would  walk  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  God. 

(3)  Neither  shalt  thou  countenance  a  poor 
man  in  his  cause.— We  must  not  "pervert  judg- 
ment'* either  in  favour  of  the  neh  or  of  the  poor. 
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Justice  must  hold  her  scales  even,  and  be  proof  equally 
against  a  naltry  fear  of  the  rich  and  a  weauk  compassion 
for  the  inoigent.  The  cause  alone  is  to  be  considered, 
not  the  persons.    (Gomp.  Lev.  xix.  15.) 

(4)  Thine  enemy's  ox.— The  general  duty  of  stop- 
ping stray  animals  and  restoring  them  to  friendly 
owners,  expresslv  taught  in  Deut  xxii  1 — 3,  is  here 
implied  as  if  admitt^  on  all  hands.  The  legislator 
extends  this  duty  to  cases  where  the  owner  is  our  per- 
sonal enemy.    It  was  not  generally  recognised  in  anti- 

2uity  that  men's  enemies  nad  any  daims  upon  them. 
!icero,  indeed,  says — "  Sunt  autem  qusodam  omcia  etuun 
adversus  eos  servanda,  a  quibus  injnriam  acoeperis  " 
{De  Cjf,  i.  11) ;  but  he  stops  short  of  enjoining  actire 
benerolence.  Here  and  in  verse  5  we  have  a  sort  of 
anticipation  of  Ghristianity — active  kindness  to  an 
enemy  being  required,  even  when  it  costs  us  some 
trouble.  The  principle  of  friendliness  is  involved — the 
germ  which  m  Ghristianity  blossoms  out  into  the 
precept,  **  Love  your  enemies." 

(5)  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
.  .  .  — ^The  sense  is  clear,  but  the  words  are  greatly 
disputed.  If  a  man  sees  his  enemy's  ass  prostrate  under 
its  Durthen,  he  is  to  help  to  raise  it  up.  In  this  case  he 
owes  a  double  duty — (1)  to  his  enemy,  and  (2)  to  the 
suffering  animal.  ^Geddes'  emendation  of  'oatar  for  *cuuib, 
in  all  the  three  places  where  the  rerb  occurs,  is  the  sim- 
plest and  best  of  those  suggested.  The  passage  would 
then  run :  "  If  thou  see  the  ass  of  him  that  hateth  thee 
lyinff  under  his  burthen,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help 
it,^ou  shalt  surely  hdp  with  him  " — i.e.,  the  owner. 

(6)  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  the  judgment  of  thy 
poor. — If  we  are  not  to  favour  the  poor  man  in  a  court 
of  justice  on  account  of  his  poveny  (verse  3),  much 
less  are  we  to  treat  him  with  disfavour.  (Gomp.  Deut. 
xxiv.  17,  xxviL  19;  Jer.  v.  28,  Ac.) 

(7)  Keep  thee  tsar  firom  a  false  matter.— A  false 
aecusation  seems  to  be  intended.  If  we  make  one  it 
may  result  in  an  innocent  man's  death,  and  we  shall  be 
murderers ;  Qod  wiU  then  assuredly  hold  us  piilty. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  take  no  gift— i.e.,  no  bnbe.  Gor- 
ruption  has  been  always  rife  in  the  East,  and  the  pure 
admhiistration  of  justice  is  almost  unknown  there. 
Signal  punishments  by  wise  rulers  have  sometimes 
checked  the  inveterate  evil  (Herod,  v.  25),  but  it  recurs 
again  and  again — "Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen 
usque  recurret."  According  to  Josephus  {cantr,  Ap.  ii. 
27),  the  Jewish  law  punished  with  death  the  judge 
who  took  a  bribe.  But  Hebrew  judges  seem  practicauy 
to  have  been  no  better  than  Orient^  judges  generally. 
(See  1  Sam.  viii.  3;  Ps.  xxvi  10;  Prov.  xvii.  23; 
Isa.  i.  23,  T.  23;  Micah  iii.  9—11,  Ac.)    The  corrupt 
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^the  wise,  and  perverteth  the  words  of 
the  righteous.  (^>Also  thoa  shalt  not 
oppress  a  stranger:  for  ye  know  the 
^heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  je  were 
strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

(10)  And  "six  years  thou  shialt  sow  thy 
land,  and  shalt  gather  in  the  fruits 
thereof :  (")  but  the  seventh  yewr  thou 
shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still;  that  the 
poor  of  thy  people  may  eat :  and  what 
they  leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
eat.     In  like  manner  thou  shalt  deal 
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with  thy  vineyard,  and  with  thy  *  olive- 
yard. 

W  *  Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work, 
and  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt 
rest :  that  thine  ox  and  thine  ass  may 
rest,  and  the  son  of  thy  handmaid,  and 
the  stranger,  may  be  refreshed. 

(IS)  And  in  all  things  that  I  have  said 
unto  vou  be  circumspect :  and  make  no 
mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods, 
neither  let  it  be  heard  out  of  thy  mouth. 

(1^)  ^Three  times  thou  shalt  keep  a  feast 


administration  of  justice  was  one  of  the  prying  evils 
which  proToked  Gk>d's  judgments  against  £us  people, 
and  led,  in  the  first  iastanoe,  to  the  Babylonian  cap. 
tivity,  and  afterwards  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

(9)  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger.— See 
Note  on  chap.  zxii.  21.  The  repetition  of  the  lawindi- 
catee  the  strong  inclination  of  the  Hebrew  people  to 
ill-use  strangers,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  legislator  to 
check  their  inclination. 

Oebemonial  Laws. 

(10,  u)  Six  years  .  •  .  the  seventh  year.— The 
Sabbatical  year  which  is  here  commanded  was  an  insti- 
tution wholly  unknown  to  any  nation  but  the  Hebrews. 
It  is  most  extraordinary  that  any  leg^islator  should  have 
been  able  to  induce  a  i>eople  to  accept  such  a  law. 
Frima  facie,  it  seemed,  by  forbidding  productiye  indus- 
try durmg  one  year  in  seven,  to  dimmish  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  by  one-seventh.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether,  under  a  primitive  agricultural  system,  when 
rotation  of  crops  was  unknown,  the  lying  of  the  land 
fallow  during  one  year  in  seven  would  not  have  been  an 
economical  benefit.  There  was  no  prohibition  on  labour 
other  than  in  cultivation.  The  clearing  away  of  weeds 
and  thorns  and  stones  was  allowed,  and  may  have  been 
practised.  After  an  early  harvest  of  the  self-sown 
crop,  the  greater  part  of  the  jrear  may  have  been  spent 
in  this  kind  of  industry.  Still  the  enactment  was  no 
doubt  unpopular :  it  checked  the  regular  course  of  agri- 
culture, and  seemed  to  rob  landowners  of  one-seventh 
of  their  natural  gains.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  it 
was  very  irrej^ularl^  observed.  iMtween  the  Exodus 
anl  the  Captivity  it  had  ajpparently  been  neglected 
seventy  times  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  or  more  often  than 
it  had  been  kept.  After  the  Captivity,  however,  the 
observance  became  regular,  and  classical  writers  notice 
the  custcnn  as  one  existing  in  their  day  (Tacit.  Hist, 
V.  4).  Julias  CaBsar  permitted  it,  and  excused  the  Jews 
from  paying  tribute  m  the  seventh  year  on  its  account 
(Joseph.,  Ant,  Jud,  xiv.  10,  §  6).  The  object  of  the 
law  was  threefold — (1)  to  test  obedience ;  (2)  to  give 
an  advantage  to  the  poor  and  needy,  to  whom  the  crop 
of  the  seventh  year  belonged  (verse  11);  and  (3)  to 
allow  an  opportunij^,  once  in  seven  years,  for  prolonged 
communion  with  (xod  and  increased  rehgiouB  observ- 
ances.   (See  Deut.  xxxL  10—13.) 

(U)  That  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat.— 
For  fuller  particulars  see  Lev.  xxv.  1 — 7.  l%e  owner 
was  to  have  no  larger  part  of  the  seventh  year's  pro- 
duce than  any  one  else.  He  was  to  take  his  share 
with  the  hireling,  the  stranger,  and  even  the  cattle, 
wliich  during  tms  year  were  to  browse  where  they 
pleased. 


Thy  vineyard . . .  thy  oliveyard.— These  would 
bear  a  full  average  produce,  and  tiie  boon  to  the  poor 
man  would  in  these  respects  have  been  very  consider- 
able. Com,  wine,  and  oil  were  the  staple  commodities 
of  Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  8 ;  2  Kings  xviiL  32,  &c.). 

(U)  The  law  of  the  weeklv  Sabb&th  is  here  repeated 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  uie  Sabbatical  year,  to  mark 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  two,  which  were 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  system — a  system  which 
culminated  in  the  Jubilee  year  (Lev.  xxv.  8 — 13). 
I^othing  is  added  to  the  requirements  of  the  fourth 
commandment;  but  the  merciful  intention  of  the 
Sabbath  day  is  more  fully  brought  out — ^it  is  to  be  kept 
in  order  md  the  cattle  may  rest,  and  the  slave  and 
stranger  may  be  refreshed. 

(13)  Be  cirounispeet.- Bather,  take  heed.  The 
verb  used  is  a  very  common  one. 

Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  gods. 
— ^The  Je?nsh  commentators  understand  mDea^rvna  by 
the  name  of  other  gods  to  be  the  thing  here  forbidden, 
and  so  the  Yulg.,  '*  per  nomen  esaterortMn  deorvm  non 
jurabitie."  But  the  words  used  reach  far  beyond  this. 
Contempt  for  the  "^ods  of  the  nations"  was  to  be 
i^own  by  ignoriiu^  their  very  names.  They  were  not  to 
be  spoken  of,  unkss  bv  preachers  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing, or  by  historians  when  the  facts  of  histoiy  could  not 
be  otherwise  set  forth.  Moses  himself  mentions  Baal 
(Num.  xxii.  41),  Baal-peor  {ib.  xxv.  3, 5^,  Chemoah  (tb. 
xxi.  29),  and  Moloch  (Levii  xx.  2 — 5,  xxiii.  21). 


(14-17)  The  first  i^reat  festival— the  Passover  festival 
— ^had  been  already  instituted  (chaps,  xii.  3—20,  xiiL  3^- 
10).  It  pleased  the  Divine  Leg^ator  at  this  time  to 
add  to  tnat  festival  two  others,  and  to  make  all  three 
equally  obligatory.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that,  in  germ,  the  "  feast  of  harvest "  and  the  "  f^ist  of 
ingathering"  already  existed.  All  nations,  from  the 
earliest  time  to  which  history  reaches  back,  had  festival, 
seasons  of  a  religious  character;  and  no  seasons  are  more 
suitable  for  sudi  festivities  than  the  conclusion  of  the 
grain-harvest,  and  the  final  completion  of  the  entire 
harvest  of  the  year.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  previous 

Sractioe,  these  three  festival-seasons  were  now  laid 
own  as  essential  parts  of  the  Law,  and  continued — sup- 
plemented by  two  others — the  national  festivals  so  long 
as  Israel  was  a  nation.  In  other  countries  such  seasons 
were  more  common.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Egyptians 
had  six  great  yearly  festival-times  (iL  59) ;  and  in 
Greece  and  Borne  there  was  never  a  month  without 
some  notable  religious  festivity.  Such  institutions 
exerted  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  influence,  and 
helped  towards  national  unity.  This  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  they  were 
expressly  made  gatherings  of  uie  whole  nation  to  a  single 
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xinto  me  in  the  year.  (^)«Thou  Shalt 
keep  the  feast  of  nnleayened  bread: 
(ihiou  shalt  eat  Tinleavened  bread  seven 
days,  as  I  commanded  thee,  in  the  time 
appointed  of  the  month  Abib ;  for  in  it 
thon  camestont  from  Egypt :  *and  none 
shall  appear  before  me  empty :)  <^^)  and 
the  feast  of  harrest,  the  firstfrnits  of  thy 
labours,  which  thou  hast  sown  in  the 
field:  and  the  feast  of  ingathering, 
which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
thou  hast  gathered  in  thy  labours  out  of 
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thefidd.  <^7>Three  times  in theyearall thy 
males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God. 

(18)  Thou  sluut  ,not  offer  the  blood  of 
my  sacrifice  with  leavened  bread;  neither 
shall  the  fat  of  my  ^sacrifice  remain  until 
the  morning. 

(i»)  «The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy 
land  thou  shalt  bring  into  the  house  of 
the  LoBD  thy  God. 

'Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk. 

(^)«  Behold,  I  send  an  Angel  before 


centre.  What  the  great  Greek  nanegmriee,  Olympic, 
I^hian,  &o.,  were  to  Hellas,  that  me  three  great 
annual  gatheruu^  to  the  place  where  Grod  had  fixed  His 
name  were  to  Imel— a  means  of  drawing  doeer  the 
national  bond,  and  counteracting  those  separatist  ten- 
dencies which  a  nation  split  into  tribes  almost  neces- 
sarily developed. 

(iJO  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread.— See  the 
Notes  on  chap.  zii.  15—20. 

In  the  time  appointed  of  the  month  Abib.— 
From  tiie  14th  day  of  the  month  Abib  (or  Nisan)  to 
the  21st  day.    (See  chape,  zii.  18,  ziii.  4r-7.) 


None  shall  appear  before  me  empty.— Viewed 

religionslr,  the  festi-vals  were  annoal  national  thanks- 
ffivings  £ir  mercies  received,  both  natural  and  miracu- 
iGua — ^the  first  for  the  commencement  of  harvest  and 
the  deliverance  out  of  Egypt ;  the  second  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  gprain-haivist  and  the  passage  of  the  Bed 
Sea ;  the  third  for  the  final  gathering  in  of  the  fruits 
and  the  many  mercies  of  the  wiMemess.  At  such 
seasons  we  must  not  "  appear  before  God  empty,"  we 
must  give  Him  not  only  *'  the  salves  of  our  lips,"  but 
some  substantial  acknowledgment  of  His  goodness 
towards  us.  The  law  here  laid  down  with  respect  to 
the  first  feast  is  afterwards  extended  to  the  other  two 
(Dent.  xvi.  16). 

(16)  The  fiBast  of  harvest.— It  was  calculated  that 
the  grain-harvest  would  be  completed  fifty  davs  after  it 
had  begun.  On  this  fiftieth  day  (Pentecost)  me  second 
festival  was  to  commence  by  the  offering  of  two  loaves 
made  of  the  new  wheat  just  gathered  in.  On  the  other 
offerings  commanded,  see  Levit.  xziii.  18—20.  The 
Law  limited  the  feast  to  a  single  day — the  "  dav  of 
Pentecost " — but  in  practice  it  was  early  extended  to 
two  days,  in  order  to  cover  a  possible  miscalculation  as 
to  the  exact  time. 

The  feast  of  ingathering.— Elsewhere  commonly 
called  "the  feast  of  tabemades"  (Levit.  xxiii.  34; 
Deut.  xvi  13, 16,  xxxi.  10 ;  2  Chron.  viii.  13 ;  Ezra  iii. 
4;  Zech.  xiv.  16 — 19,  Ac.).  Like  the  feast  of  un- 
iMvened  bread,  this  lasted  for  a  week.  It  corresponded 
to  a  certain  extent  with  modem  "  harvest-homes,"  but 
was  more  prolonged  and  of  a  more  distinctly  religious 
character.  The  time  fixed  for  it  was  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  fifteenth  and  terminating  with  the 
twenty^rst  of  the  monUi  TLsri,  correspondmg  to  our 
OctoMr.  The  vintage  and  the  olive-harvest  had  by 
that  time  been  competed,  and  thanks  were  given  for 
God's  bounties  through  the  whole  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  sojourn  in  i&  wilderness  was  commemorated ; 
and  as  a  memorial  of  that  time  those  who  attended  the 
feast  dwelt  during  its  continuance  in  booths  made  of 
branches  of  trees.  (See  Levit.  xxiii  40;  Neh.  viii. 
14-17.) 
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(17)  Three  times  in  the  year.- The  terms  of  this 
verse,  as  compared  with  verse  14,  limit  the  observance  of 
the  three  festivals  to  the  males,  but  add  the  important 
requirement  of  personal  attendance  at  a  given  place. 
By  *'  all  thy  males  "  we  must  understand  afl  of  full  age 
and  not  incapacitated  by  infirmity  or  illness. 

(18)  Thou  Shalt  not  ofiTer  the  blood  of  my 
saoiifloe  with  leavened  bread.—  Some  regaid 
this  prohibition  as  extending  to  all  sacrifices ;  but  the 
majority  of  commentators  limit  it  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
FascluJ  lamb,  which  was  the  only  sacrifice  as  yet  expresalv 
instituted  by  Jehovah.  According  to  modem  Jewish 
notions,  leavened  bread  is  permissible  at  the  other  feasts ; 
at  Pentecost  it  was  commanded  (Levit.  xxiii  17). 

The  ffett  of  my  sacriflLee.-— Bather  (as  in  the 
Margin),  the  fai  of  my  feoMt,  The  fat  of  the  Paschal 
lamM  was  burnt  on  the  altar  with  incense  the  same 
evening.  Thus  the  whole  lamb  was  consumed  before 
the  morning.  As  the  Paschal  lamb  is  Kor*  i^ox^w^  **  my 
sacrifice,"  so  the  Passover  is  "  mv  feast." 

(19)  The  first  of  the  flrstfiruits- 1.0.,  the  very 
first  that  ripen.  There  was  a  natural  tendency  to 
"  delay  "  the  offering  (chap.  xxii.  29)  until  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  harvest  had  been  got  in.  True  grati- 
tude makes  a  return  for  benefits  received  as  soon  as  it 
can.    **  Bis  dat  qui  dto  dot  J" 

The  honse  of  the  Lord.— Comp.  chap,  xxxiv.  26 
and  Deut.  xxiii.  18.  It  is  known  to  Moses  that  the 
**  place  which  (xod  will  choose  to  put  his  name  there  " 
is  to  be  a  "house,"  or  "temple." 

Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid.— A  fanciful  exe- 
gesis connects  the  four  precepts  of  verses  18  and  19  with 
tke  three  feasts — ^the  two  of  verse  18  with  the  Paschal 
festival,  that  concerning  firstfruits  in  verse  19  with  the 
feast  of  ingathering,  and  this  concerning  kids  with  the 
feast  of  tabemaoles.  To  support  this  theory  it  is  su^« 
gested  that  the  command  has  reference  to  a  supersti- 
uous  ^raclice  customarv  at  the  close  of  the  harvest— « 
kid  bemg  then  boiled  m  its  mother*s  milk  with  ma^o 
rites,  and  the  milk  used  to  sprinkle  plantations,  fieldst 
and  gardens,  in  order  to  render  them  more  productive 
the  next  year.  But  Deut.  xiv.  21,  which  aUaches  the 
precept  to  a  list  of  unclean  meats,  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  kid  spoken  of  was  boiled  to  be  eaten.  The 
best  explanation  of  the  passage  is  that  of  Bochart 
{Hierostoic  pt.  i.,  bk.  ii.,  chap.  5^),  Ihat  there  was  a  sort 
of  cruelty  in  making  the  mOk  of  the  mother,  intended 
for  the  kid's  sustenance,  the  means  of  its  destruction. 

The  Pbomisbs  of  God  to  Israjsl,  if  the 
goyenakt  ib  kept. 

(20-33)  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  terminates,  very 
appropriatelv,  with  a  series  of  promises.  God  is  "  the 
rewaraer  of  them  that  diligently^seek  him."  He  chooses 
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thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to 
bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have 
prepared.  ^^)  Beware  of  him,  and  obey 
nis  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will 
not  pardon  vonr  transgressions :  for  mv 
name  ia  in  him.  <^)  But  if  thon  shaft 
indeed  obey  his  voice,  and  do  all  that  I 
speak ;  then  I  will  be  an  enemy  unto 
thine  enemies,  and  an  ^  adversary  nnto 
thine  adversaries.  ^®)  *For  mine  Angel 
shall  go  before  thee,  and  ^bring  thee  in 
nnto  the  Amorites,  and  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Perizzites,  and  the  Ganaanites,  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites :  and  I  will 
cnt  them  off.  (^>Thou  shalt  not  bow 
down  to  their  gods,  nor  serve  them,  nor 
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do  after  their  works:  ^bnt  thou  shalt 
utterly  overthrow  them,  and  quite  break 
down  their  images.  (^>And  ye  shall 
serve  the  Lobd  your  God,  and  he  shaJL 
bless  thy  bread,  and  thy  water ;  and  I 
will  take  sickness  away  from  the  midst 
of  thee.  ^^)  ^There  shall  nothing  cast 
their  young,  nor  be  barren,  in  thy  land  r 
the  number  of  thy  days  I  will  fulfil.  ^^^I 
will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  will 
destroy  all  the  people  to  whom  thou 
shalt  come,  and  I  will  make  all  thine 
enemies  turn  their  ^^backs  unto  thee. 
(»)  And  'I  will  send  hornets  before  thee, 
which  shall  drive  out  the  Hivite,  the 
Ganaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  from  before 


to  "  reward  men  after  their  works,"  and  to  set  before 
them  "  the  recompense  of  the  reward/'  He  "  knows 
whereof  we  are  made,"  and  by  what  motives  we  are  in- 
finenoed.  Self-interest,  the  desire  of  our  own  good,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  of  them.  If  Israel  will  keep  His 
covenant,  they  will  enjoy  the  following  blessings : — (1) 
The  gnidance  and  protection  of  TTia  angel  till  Canaan  is 
reached ;  (2)  Qod^B  help  against  their  adversaries,  who 
will,  little  by  little,  be  driyen  out ;  (8)  the  ultimate  pos- 
session of  the  entire  country  between  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bed  Sea  on  the  one  hand,  the  Desert  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  other ;  (4)  a  blessing  upon  their  flocks 
and  herds,  which  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  cast  their 
voung;  and  (5)  a  blessing  upon  themselves,  whereby 
they  will  escape  sickness  and  enjoy  a  long  term  of  life. 
All  these  advantages,  however,  are  conditional  upon 
obedience,  and  may  be  forfeited. 

W  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee.— Ealisch 
considers  Moses  to  have  been  the  "  angel "  or  "  mes- 
senger ; "  others  understand  one  of  the  created  angelic 
host.  But  most  commentators  see  in  the  promise  the 
first  mention  of  the  "  Angel  of  tiie  Covenant,"  who  is 
reasonably  identified  with  the  Second  Person  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Eternal  Son  and  Word  of  God. 
When  the  promise  is  retracted  on  account  of  the  sin  of 
the  golden  calf,  it  is  in  the  words,  "  I  will  not  go  up 
with  thee  "  (chap,  xzxiii.  3). 

<2i)  My  name  is  in  him.— <^U>d  and  His  Name  are 
in  Scripture  almost  convertible  terms.  He  is  never 
said  to  set  His  Name  in  a  man. 

(a)  An  adversary  unto  thine  adversaries.-- 
Rather,  an  afflictor  of  thy  afflietors, 

(23)  I  will  cut  them  off.— Or,  cui  them  dovm^- 
i.e.,  make  them  cease  to  be  nations,  not  exterminate 
them  utterly.  Jebusites,  Hittites,  and  others  continued 
to  inhabit  Canaan,  and  were  probably  absorbed  ulti- 
mately into  the  Hebrew  population,  having  become  full 
proselytes. 

(a*)  Nor  do  after  their  works.— The  Canaanit- 
ish  nations  were  not  merely  idolaters,  they  were  corrupt, 
profligate,  and  depraved.  All  the  abominations  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xvih.  6 — 23  were  practised  widely  among 
them  before  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  territory 
(Lev.  xviii.  24—^).  No  doubt  the  idolatry  and  the 
profligacy  were  closely  connected,  as  amon^  idolatrous 
nations  generally ;  but  it  was  for  their  profligacy  rather 
than  their  idolatry  that  they  were  driven  out.  ThuB  it 
was  necessary  to  warn  Israel  against  both. 


Thou  shalt  .  •  .  quite  break  down  their 
images. — Conquerors  general!;^  preserved  the  idols  of 
the  conauered  nations  as  trophies  of  victory ;  to  do  so 
was  f oroidden  to  the  Israelites.  Idolatry  had  such  a> 
powerful  and  subtle  attraction  for  them,  that  there  was 
danger  of  their  being  seduced  into  it  imless  the  entire 
apparatus  of  the  idol-worship  were  destroyed  and  made 
away  with.  Hence  the  present  injunctions,  and  others 
similar  to  them.  (Comp.  chap,  xzxiv.  13;  Deut. 
vii.5;  &c.) 

(25)  He  shall  bless  thy  bread,  and  thy  water 
— ».e.,  all  the  food,  whether  meat  or  drink,  on  which 
they  subsisted.  It  is  God's  blessing  which  makes  food 
healthful  to  us. 

Take  sickness  away.— Half  the  sicknesses  from 
which  men  suffer  are  directly  caused  by  sin,  and  would 
disappear  if  men  led  godly,  righteous,  and  sober  Uves. 
Others,  as  plague  and  pestilence,  are  scourges  sent  by 
God  to  punish  those  who  have  offended  Him.  If  Israel 
had  wa&ed  in  Gk)d's  wajrs.  He  would  have  preserved 
them  from  sicknesses  of  all  kinds  by  a  miraculous  in* 
terposition.    (Comp.  Deut.  vii.  15.) 

^)  There  shall  nothing  oast  their  young, 
nor  be  barren.— Abortions,  untimely  birtiis,  and 
barrenness,  when  they  exceeded  a  certain  average 
amount,  were  aXwajrs  reckoned  in  the  ancient  world 
among  the  signs  of  God's  disfavour,  and  special  expia- 
tory ntes  were  devised  for  checking  them.  Conversely^ 
when  such  misfortunes  fell   short  of   the    ordinary 


thy  days 


— Comp. 
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chap.  XX.  12.  Long  life  is  always  regarded  in  Scripture 
as  a  blessing.  (Comp.  Fss.  Iv.  23,  xc.  10 ;  Job  v.  26,. 
xlii.  16,  17;  1  Kiiigs  iii.  11;  Isa.  Ixv.  20;  Eph. 
vi.  3,  Ac.) 

(28)  I  will  send  hornets.— Heb.,  the  hornet. 
Comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  12,  where  "the  hornet"  is  said  to^ 
have  oeen  sent.  No  doubt  hornets  might  be  so  numer- 
ous as  to  become  an  intolerable  phigne,  and  induce  & 
nation  to  quit  its  country  and  seek  another  (see  Boch* 
art,  Hierozoic,  iv.  13).  jBut  as  we  have  no  historical 
account  of  the  kind  in  connection  with  the  Canaanite 
races,  the  expression  here  used  is  scarcely  to  be  taken 
literally.  Probably  the  Egyptians  are  the  hornets  in- 
tended.  It  was  iliey  who,  under  Bameses  in.,  broke 
the  power  of  the  Hittites  and  other  nations  of  Pales- 
tine, while  the  Israelites  were  sojourners  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   Possibly  the  term  was  chosen  in  reference  to  the 


Camaamies  to  he  Driven  OtU, 


EXODUS,  XXIV. 


Aeeeptanee  of  the  Covenant 


thee.  <®^  I  will  not  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee  in  one  year ;  lest  the  land 
become  desolate,  and  the  beast  of  the 
field  mtdtiply  against  thee,  ^^^  By  little 
and  little  I  wm  drive  them  out  from 
before  thee,  until  thou  be  increased,  and 
inherit  the  land.  ^^^  And  I  will  set  thy 
bounds  from  the  Bed  sea  even  unto  the 
sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the 
desert  unto  the  river :  for  I  will  deliver 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land  into  your 
hand;  and  thou  shalt  drive  them  out 
before  thee.  ^^^  •  Thou  shalt  make  no 
covenant  with  them,  nor  with  their 
^ods.  <^J  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy 
land,  lest  they  make  thee  sin  against  me : 
for  if  thou  serve  their  gods,  *it  will 
surely  be  a  snare  unto  thee. 


a  c1l84.16;  Deat 
7.S. 


b  Deat  7.16 :  Joth. 
a  U;  Jodg.  1& 


e  eta.  itL  &  *  94.  8. 
7;  Deut.&S7. 


CHAPTER  XXIV.— (1)  And  he  said 
unto  Moses,  Come  up  unto  the  Lobd, 
thou,  and  Aaron,  Nadab,  and  Abihu, 
and  seventy  of  the  elders  of  Israel ;  and 
worship  ye  afar  off.  (^)  And  Moses  alone 
shall  come  near  the  Lobd:  but  they 
shall  not  come  ni^h ;  neither  shall  the 
people  go  up  with  him. 

^^  And  Moses  came  and  told  the  people 
all  the  words  of  the  Lobd,  and  ^  the 
judgments :  and  all  the  people  answered 
with  one  voice,  and  said,  ^All  the  words 
which  the  Lobd  hath  said  will  we 
do. 

(^)  And  Moses  wrote  all  the  words  of 
the  Lobd,  and  rose  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  builded  an  altar  under  the 
hill,  and  twelve  pillars,  according  to  the 


liierogl]mliie  sign  for  "  kiiu^"  in  Egypt,  which  was  the 
^gpre  of  a  bee  or  wasp.  The  anthor  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  seems,  however,  to  have  nnderstood  the  ex- 
pression literally  (Wisd.  xii.  8,  9). 

(80)  The  beast  of  the  field.— Comp.  2  Kings  xviL 
25,  26,  where  we  find  that  this  result  followed  the 
deportation  of  the  Samaritans  by  the  Assyrians. 

(31)  Thy  bounds.— Those  whose  highest  notion  of 
prophecy  identifies  it  with  advanced  human  foresight 
naturally  object  to  Moses  having  foretold  the  vast 
extent  01  empire  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  days 
d  David  ana  Solomon.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
understand  this  passage  in  any  other  way  than  as  an 
assignment  to  Israel  of  the  entire  tract  between  the 
Desert,  or  *'  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,"  and  the 
Euphrates  on  the  one  hand,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bed  Sea  on  the  other.  "The  Biver"  (han^nahar) 
has  no  other  meaning  in  the  Pentateuch  than  "the 
Euphrates."  And  this  was  exactly  the  extent  to  which 
the  dominions  of  Israel  reached  under  Solomon,  as  we 
flee  from  the  description  in  Kings  and  Chronicles 
(I  Kinffs  iv.  21,  24 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26).  It  had,  accord- 
inff  to  Moses  (Cien.  xv.  18),  been  already  indicated  with 
tolerable  precision  in  the  original  promise  made  to 
Abraham. 

(32)  -Thou  Bhalt  make  no  covenant  with  them 
— i.e.,  no  treaty  of  peace ;  no  arrangement  by  which 
one  part  of  the  land  shall  be  thine  and  another  theirs. 
(Comp.  chap,  xxxiv.  12.) 

^  Nor  with  their  gods. — It  was  customary  at  the 
time  for  treaties  between  nations  to  contain  an  aclmow- 
lodgment  by  each  of  the  other'sgods.  (See  the  trea^ 
between  Barneses  11.  and  the  mttites  in  tiie  Beeords 
of  the  Past,  vol.  iv,,  pp.  27 — 32.)  Thus  a  treaty  with  a 
nation  was  a  sort  of  treaty  with  its  gods. 

(33)  They  shall  not  dwell  in  thy  land.— In- 
dividnals  might  remain  if  they  became  proselytes,  as 
Urijah  the  Hittite,  Araunah  the  Jebusite,  &c. ;  and 
the  Gibeonites  remained  en  masse,  but  in  a  servile 
condition.  What  was  forbidden  was  the  co-existence  of 
friendly^  but  independent  heathen  communities  with 
Israel  within  the  mnits  of  Canaan.  This  would  have 
been  a  perpetual  "  snare"  to  the  Israelites,  and  would 
have  continually  led  them  into  idolatry ;  as  we  find  that 
it  did  during  the  period  of  the  eany  Judges.  (See 
Judges  i.  27—86;  u.  11—13;  iii.  6—7.) 


XXIV. 
Thb  Batifioation  of  the  Covenant. 

0)  And  he  said.— We  should  have  expected  "  And 
God  said,"  or  "And  Jehovah  said."  The  omission  of 
the  nominative  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
insertion  into  Exoiaus  at  uds  point  of  "  the  Book  of  the 
Covenant,"  which  was  originally  a  distinct  document. 
Yerse  1  of  chap.  xxiv.  probably  followed  originally  on 
verse  21  of  chap.  xx.  The  sequence  of  the  words  was 
then  as  follows:  "And  Moses  drew  near  unto  the 
thick  darlmftfls  where  God  was.  And  he  said  unto 
Moses,"  &c. 

Come  up.—The  ascent  of  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu, 
and  the  seventy  elders  seems  to  have  been  commanded 
in  order  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the  ratification  of 
the  covenant  between  God  and  Israel,  which  is  the 
main  subject  of  this  section.  Moses  received  instmc* 
tions  on  the  subject  before  descending,  and  no  doubt 
was  divinely  guided  in  the  steps  whicn  he  took  previ. 
ou^  to  ascending  with  them. 

Nadab,  and  Abihu.— Aaron's  two  elder  sons. 
(See  chap,  vi  23.) 

Seventy  of  the  elders.  —  These  are  not  the 
"judges"  of  chap,  xviii.  21 — 26,  who  were  not  yet 
appointed  (see  Note  on  chap,  xviii.  24,  25),  but  rather 
the  heads  of  tribes  and  families  who  had  exercised 
authority  over  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  and  through 
whom  Moses  had  always  communicated  with  the  people. 
(See  chaps,  iii  16,  iv.  29,  xii.  21,  xvii.  5,  6.) 

(8)  Moses  •  •  .  told  the  people  all  the 
words  of  the  Lord. — ^Moses  gave  them  an  outline 
of  the  legislation  which  he  subsequently  committed  to 
writing  (verse  4)  and  formed  into  ''the  Book  of  the 
Covenant"  (verse  7).  Its  general  purport  and  main 
heads  were  communicated,  but  probably  not  all  its 
details.  Otherwise  it  would  scarcely  have  been  neces- 
sary to  read  the  contents  of  the  book  to  them.  The 
people  willingly  ^ave  in  their  adhesion,  feeling  the 
laws  to  be  "  holy,  just»  and  good,"  and  not  yet  knowing 
how  difficult  they  would  mid  it  to  render  a  perfect 
obedience. 

(^)  Moses  wrote.— Comp.  chap.  xvii.  14.  The 
familiarity  of  Moses  with  writing  is  throughout  pre- 
sumed in  the  Pentateuch.  One  "learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of   the    Egyptians"    under    the    nineteenth 
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Its  Formal  RatificaJtion 


EXODUS,  XXIV. 


by  a  ScLcrifice* 


twelve  tribefl  of  Israel.  <*)  And  he  Bent 
joung  men  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  offered  burnt  offerings,  and  sacri- 
ficed peace  offerings  of  oxen  nnto  the 
Lord.  (®)  And  Moses  took  half  of  the 
blood,  and  put  it  in  basons ;  and  half  of 
the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar. 
<^)  And  he  took  the  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  in  the  audience  of  the  people : 
and  they  said,  'All  that  the  Lobd  hath 
said   vrill   we    do,    and    be    obedient. 


a  ver.  S. 


b  1  Pet.LS:  Heb. 

9.90. 


(8)  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  on  tiie  people,  and  said. 
Behold  'the  blood  of  the  covenant,which 
the  LoBD  hath  made  with  you  concern* 
infi^  all  these  words. 

W  Then  went  up  Moses,  and  Aaron, 
Nadab,  and  Abihu,  and  seventy  of  the 
elders  of  Israel:  ^^^^and  they  saw  the 
God  of  Israel :  and  there  was  under  his 
feet  as  it  were  a  paved  work  of  a  sapphire 
stone,  and  as  it  were  the  body  of  heaven 


dynasty  could  not  well  be  ignorant  of  this  ordinaiy 
Efl[Tptian  accompliBhment. 

u  nder  the  nill.—Heb.,  ike  mountain.  The  Baa 
Snfsaf ell  ib  intended. 

Twelve  piUars.— As  the  altar  symbolised  and  in- 
dicated  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  one  party  to  the 
Covenant,  so  the  twelve  pillars — ^probablv  long  stones 
set  np  on  end  (Gen.  xxviiL  i8) — symbolisea  the  presence 
of  tne  twelve  tribes,  the  other  party.  (For  another 
instance  of  the  employment  of  snch  symbolism  see 
Josh.  iv.  3,  9,  20.) 

(5)  Young  men  •  •  .  which  offored  burnt 
offerings. — ^It  is  to  be  noted  that,  even  snbseonently 
to  the  appointment  of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  the  acts 
of  sUnghtering  the  victims  and  arranging  the  flec^ 
npon  the  altar  were  reflmrded  as  appropriately  per. 
formed  by  any  Israelite  (Lev.  i.  5,  6,  ll,  12,  Ac.).  The 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  and  the  lighting  of  the  &re  were 
the  specid  sacrificial  acts  reserv^  to  tne  priest  (Lev.  i 
5,  7, 11, 13).  At  this  time,  before  the  Levitical  priest- 
hood had  been  instituted,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
woold  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  act  reserved.  Yotmg 
men  were  employed  to  slay  the  animals  as  best  qnalified 
by  their  shiength  to  deal  with  them. 

Burnt  ofrarings  .  •  .  peace  offerings*— Burnt 
offerings  were  at  once  expiatory  and  signs  of  self • 
dedication.  Peace  offerings  were  indications  of  man's 
gratitude  for  mercies  reodved.  Both  were  now  offered 
t(»ether,  to  mark  (1)  Israel's  thankfulness  for  being 
taken  into  covenant,  and  (2)  Israel's  determination  to 
consecrate  itself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Gk)d. 

(^)  Put  it  in  basons.— Beserving  it  for  the  purpose 
stated  in  verse  8. 

Half  of  the  blood  he  sprinkled  on  the  altar. 
— This  was  the  most  essential  part  of  every  sacrifice — 
the  act  by  which  the  victim,  tne  representative  of  the 
offerer,  was  made  over  and  delivered  up  to  Gk>d. 
UsuaJlv  all  the  blood  was  thus  devoted ;  here  there  was 
need  of  some  for  another  purpose. 

(7)  The  book  of  the  covenant— t.e.,  the  book 
which  he  had  written  overnight,  the  collection  of  Liws 
and  promises  which  we  have  m  chaps,  xz.  22-*-xxiii.  33. 

In  the  audience  of  the  people.- Heb.,  in  the 
ears  of  the  people. 

And  they  said.— Having  heard  the  ipnammaver&a 
spoken  by  Qod  to  Moses,  they  repeated  their  previous 
acceptance  (see  verse  3),  adding  a  general  promise  of 
obecuence. 

(8)  And  Moses  took  the  blood,  and  sprinkled 
it  •  •  • — Half  of  the  blood  had  been  sprinkled  upon  the 
altar,  which  symbolised  Jehovah ;  the  other  half  was 
now  sprinkled  upon  the  people,  or  rather  upon  their 
representatives — the  elders  and  others  who  stood  nearest 
to  Moses.  Thus  the  two  parties  to  the  covenant, 
sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  the  same  sacrifices,  were 
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brought  into  sacramental  union.  Rites  somewhat 
simi&r,  involving  blood  communion,  were  common 
throughout  the  iSast  in  connection  with  covenants 
(Hom.  II  iiL  298,  xix.  252 ;  Herod,  i.  74.  iii.  8,  iv.  70  ; 
Xen.  Anab.  ii.  2,  §  9 ;  Lncian.  Toxar.  37 ;  Pomp.  Mel, 
ii.  1 ;  T^.  Ann.  xiL  47 ;  &c.),  and  were  regarded  a» 
adding  to  their  force  and  sacredness. 

On  the  people.— It  has  been  sug^sted  (Abar. 
bamel)  that  the  blood  was  really  spnnkled  on  the 
twelve  pillars  which  represented  ute  people ;  but  the 
words  used  scarcely  seem  to  admit  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation, llie  writer  of  the  Enistle  to  the  Hebrews 
understood  the  passa^  as  declaring  that  the  people 
were  sprinkled  (Heb.  ix.  19). 

(0)  Then  went  up.— According  to  the  ordinary 
ideas  of  the  time,  the  ratification  ox  the  covenant  was 
now  complete,  and  nothing  more  was  needed.  It 
pleased  God,  however,  to  terminate  the  whole  transac- 
tion by  a  closing  scene  of  extraordinary  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  spiritual  sig^iificance.  A  sacrifice  implied 
a  sacrificial  meal  (chap,  xviii.  12).  Moses  understood 
that  God,  bv  summoning  Aaron,  Nadab,  Abihu,  and 
seventv  of  the  elders  into  the  mount  (verse  1),  had  in- 
tendea  the  sacrificial  meal  to  be  held  there ;  and  accord. 
u>gly>  es  soon  as  he  had  sprinkled  the  people,  ascended 
Sinai  with  the  persons  summoned,  and  had  the  feast 
prepared.  A  sacrificial  meal  was  always  regarded  as  a 
rel^ous  act — an  act  done  "before  God"  (chap,  xviii. 
12),  involving  communion  with  Him.  God  willed  now 
to  signalise  this  sacrificial  feast  above  all  others  by 
making  His  presence  not  only  felt  but  seen.  As  Moses» 
Aaron  with  his  two  sons,  and  the  elders  were  engaged 
in  the  feast  (verse  11),  a  vision  of  marvellous  splendour 
broke  upon  them.  "They  saw  the  God  of  Israel'' 
(verse  10).  God  showed  Himself  to  them — ^not,  aa 
before,  amid  thunders  and  lightnings^  and  a  thick  cloudy 
and  fire,  and  smoke,  and  earthquake  (chap.  xix.  16, 18)  ^ 
but  in  His  loveliness  (Cant.  v.  16)  ana  His  beauty, 
standing  on  peUucid  sapphire,  blue  as  the  blue  of 
heaven.  They  *'  saw  Gro^  and  were  neither  hurt  nor 
even  terrifiea ;  they  could,  while  seeing  Him,  still  eat 
and  drink — they  felt  themselves  like  guests  at  H]s> 
boaffd,  as  if  He  were  banaueting  wiui  them.  So 
was  impressed  upon  them  tne  mud  and  sweet  rela- 
tion into  which  they  were  brought  towards  God  by 
covenant — a  covenant  made,  and  not  yet  infringed. 
The  gentle,  lovely,  attractive  side  of  G<>d's  character 
was  uiewn  to  them,  instead  of  the  awful  and  alarm- 
ing one;  and  they  were  ta^ht  to  look  forward  to  a 
final  state  of  bliss,  in  which  God's  covenanted  servants- 
would  dwell  in  His  presence  continually. 

(10)  They  saw  the  God  of  IsraeL— Probablv, 
in  human  form,  as  Isaiah  saw  Him  (Isa.  vi.  1 — ^, 
and  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  i.  26),  and  even  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Dan.  iii.  25).    It  is  not  of  this  appearance  that  Mosea 
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in  his  deamess.  ^^)  And  upon  the  nobles 
of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid  not  his 
hand :  also  thej  saw  Gk)d,  and  did  eat 
and  drink. 

(12)  And  the  Lobd  said  nnto  Moses, 
Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be 
there:  and  I  will  give  thee  ^bles  of 
stone,  and  a  law,  and  commandments 
which  I  have  written;  that  thou  mayest 


says :  "  Ye  saw  no  sunilitnde  "  (Dent  iv.  12).     The 
appearance  which  iliey  saw  had  "feet." 

A  paved  work  of  a  sapphire  stone,— Heb., 
a  i€ork  of  the  eteamesa  of  sapphire.  The  "  sapphire  " 
(earner)  at  the  Pentateuch  is  probably  lapis  huvU. 

The  body  of  heaven— ^.e.,  "  the  very  heaven," 
or  "  the  heaven  itself." 

'  (11)  The  nobles.— The  word  used  is  an  nnnsnal 
one,  but  seems  to  designate  the  "elders"  of  verses 
1  and  9.    It  implies  nobility  of  birth. 

He  laid  not  his  hand-^.e.,  He  in  nowise  hurt 
or  injured  them.  The  belief  was  general  that  a  man 
oould  not  see  God  and  live  (Qen.  xzzii.  30;  Ezod. 
zxziL  20;  Judg.  vi.  22,  23,  Ac.).  In  one  sense  it  was 
true — ^"No  man  hath  seen  tiie  Father."  But  the 
Son  could  reveal  Himself  under  the  Old  Dispensa- 
tion, as  under  the  New,  and  not  even  cause  tenor 
by  His  presence.    (See  the  last  clause  of  the  verse.) 

Also  tiiey  saw  GkxL— Bather,  they  both  saw 
Cfod,  and  also  did  eat  and  drink.  It  is  intended  to 
express  in  the  clearest  wav  that  the  two  facts  were 
concurrent.  As  they  feasted  on  the  sacrificial  meal, 
the  vision  of  Gk>d  was  made  manifest  to  them.  It 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  we  have  here  a  precious 
forecast  of  the  Christian's  highest  privilege — ^the 
realisation  of  the  presence  of  Gm  in  the  sacrml  feast 
of  the  Holy  Communion. 

The  Sbcond  Ascent  of  Moses  into  Mount 

Sinai. 

(12—18)  The  great  work  still  remained  to-  be  done. 
A  series  of  laws  had  been  laid  down  for  the  nation 
and  accepted  with  unanimity  (verses  3,  7).  But  "  quid 
prosunt  leges  sine  morihus  ? "  It  was  necessary  for 
ihe  sustentation  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people 
that  a  sacred  polity  should  oe  instituted,  a  form  of 
worship  set  up,  and  regulations  established  with  regard 
to  all  the  externals  of  religion — ^holy  persons,  noly 
places,  rites,  ceremonies,  vestments,  incense,  conse- 
cration. Moses  was  directed  to  ascend  into  the 
mount,  and  hold  prolonged  communion  with  Qod, 
in  order  that  he  mifht  learn  the  mind  of  God 
with  respect  to  all  wse  things.  His  prolonged 
stay  for  "forty  days^  and  forty  nights"  (verse  18) 
was  necessary  to  give  him  a  fiul  and  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  details  so  elaborately  set  forth 
in  chaps,  xxv. — xzz.,  and  again  in  chaps,  zxxv. 
— xl.,  which  thenceforth  consti&ted  the  essentiab  of 
the  external  worship  of  Israel,  whereby  the  minds 
and  habits  of  the  people  were  moulded  and  impressed 
in  a  isT  more  efficacious  way  than  could  ever  have 
been  done  bv  a  mere  set  of  abstract  propositions, 
appealing  only  to  the  intellect.  "  Segntus  irritant 
animum  demissa  per  aures,  Q^afn  qucs  sunt  oeulis 
subjeeta  fiddihus,^*  The  Decalogue  and  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  had  no  doubt  a  considerable  share  in 
forming  the  chancter  of  the  Hebrew  nation;  but  a 


teach  them.  ^^^  And  Moses  rose  np,  and 
his  minister  Joshua :  and  Moses  went 
np  into  the  mount  of  God.  (^^>  And  he 
said  unto  the  elders,  Tarry  je  here  for 
us,  until  we  come  again  unto  you :  and, 
behold,  Aaron  and  Hur  cure  with  you : 
if  any  man  have  any  matters  to  do,  let 
him  come  unto  them. 

(^)  And  Moses  went  up  into  the  mount. 


larger  share  must  be  assigned  to  the  ritual  and  cere, 
monial  which  Moses  was  now  instructed  to  set  up,  and 
which  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  remainder  of 
the  Book. 

(12)  Come  up  to  me  into  the  mount,  and  be 
there. — After  the  sacrificial  meal,  the  seventy-four 
persons  engaged  in  it  had  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Er-BahiJi,  and  possibly  spent  some  time  there,  before 
a  second  summons  came  to  Moses.  This  time  he  was 
directed  to  ascend  accompanied  only  by  his  minister, 
Joshua  (verse  13),  and  was  warned  that  his  stay 
was  to  be  a  prolonged  one  in  the  words,  "And  he 
therer 

And  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone  •  .  •— 
It  is  remarkable  that  these  are  not  expressly  said,  either 
here  or  in  chap.  zzzL  18,  to  have  contamed  ^e  ten 
commandments.  The  fact,  however,  is  distinctly  stated 
in  Deut.  v.  22 ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second  tables, 
the  same  is  affirmed  in  chap,  xxziv.  28.  The  fiction  of 
a  double  decalogue  is  thus  precluded. 

(IB)  Moses  rose  up,  and  his  minister  Joshua. 
—The  close  connection  of  Joshua  with  Moses  is  here, 
for  the  first  time,  indicated.  His  employment  as  a 
general  against  Amalek  (chap.  xvii.  9 — 13)  might  have 
simply  marked  his  miUtaij  capacity;  but  from  this 
point  in  the  history  it  becomes  apparent  that  he 
was  Moses'  most  trusted  friend  ana  assistant  in  all 
matters  where  there  was  need  of  confidential  relations 
between  the  leader  and  his  subordinates,  and  thus 
that  he  was  to  be  his  successor  (see  chaps.  xzziL  17, 
xzxiii.  11;  Num.  xiii.  8,  16,  zxvii.  18^-23;  Deut. 
xxxiv.  9),  since  no  other  person  stood  in  any  such 
close  association. 

Moses  went  up  into  the  mount  of  God.— 
Ascended,  t.e.,  to  the  highest  point  of  the  mountain, 
whereof  mention  has  been  previously  made ;  not,  pro- 
bably, to  the  JebelMusa,  but  to  the  highest  summit  of 
the  Ras  Sufsaf eh,  upon  which  the  clouS  rested. 

(U)  He  said  unto  the  elders.— Moses  understood 
that  his  stay  in  the  mount  was  abotit  to  be  a  prolonged 
one  (see  verse  12).  He  therefore  prudently  determined 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  government  snd  direction 
of  the  peo^e  daring,  his  absence.  Aaron  his  brother, 
and  Hur,  the  father*  of  Bezaleel,  perhaps  his  brother, 
in-law,  seemed  to  him  the  fittest  persons  to  exercise 
authoriW  over  the  people  during  his  absence ;  and  ac- 
cording^ he  named  them  as  the  persons  to  whom 
applicahon  was  to  be  made  under  any  circumstances 
ox  difficulty. 

Here.— In  the  plain  below  the  mountain.    The  in- 

S notion  was  that  the  camp  should  not  be  moved  until 
OSes  came  down,  however  long  he  might  be  detained 
by  the  Divine  colloquy. 

(15)  A  cloud  covered  the  mount.— Heb.,  ihe 
cloud — i.e,,  the  cloud  which  had  accompanied  them 
from  Succoth  (chap.  xiii.  21 — ^23). 
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and  a  cloud  covered  the  mount.  ^^^)  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lobd  abode  upon  mount 
Sinai,  and  the  cloud  covered  it  six  days : 
and  the  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.  ^^^>  And 
the  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lobd  was 
like  devouring  fire  on  the  top  of  the 
mount  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  ^^^^And  Moses  went  into  the 
midst  of  the  cloud,  and  gat  him  up  into 
the  mount :  and  '  Moses  was  in  the  mount 
forty  days  and  forty  nights. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV.— (1)  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <^)  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israd,  that  they 
^  bring  me  an  *  offering:  *of  every 
man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with  his 
heart  ye  slmll  take  my  offering.  ^^^And 
this  is  the  offering  which  ye  shall 
take  of  them;  gold,  and  silver,  and 
brass,  (^^  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  'fine  linen,  and  goats' 
haiVf  (^)  and  rams'  skins  dved  red, 
and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim  wood, 


(16)  The  seventh  day  he  called  unto  Moses 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud.— Moses,  it  is  evi- 
dent,  would  not  enter  the  dond  without  a  positive 
summons.  It  pleased  Qod  to  put  off  the  summons  for 
six  days.  Moses  doubtless  employed  the  time  in  such 
prayer  and  meditation  as  rendered  him  fit  for  near 
contact  with  Deity. 

(17)  The  sight  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord.— To 
the  Israelites  in  the  plain  below,  the  appearance  on  the 
top  of  the  Bas  Suf sueh  was  "  like  devouring  fire."  A 
light  like  that  of  a  confla^pntion  rested  on  the  top  of 
the  Bas  Suf safeh  all  the  time  that  Moses  was  away. 

(18)  Moses  was  in  the  mount  forty  days  and 
forty  nights. — During  the  whole  of  this  time  he  took 
no  food  (Deut.  ix.  9).  Comp.  the  fast  of  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xix.  8),  and  that  of  our  blessed  Lord  (Matt.  iiL  2). 
Modem  imitations  are  in  all  probability  impostures. 


The  Gifts  which  mioht  bb  Giybn  fob  thb 
Tabbbnaclb  and  thb  Pbibsts'  Dbbsses. 

(3)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that 
they  bring  me  an  offering.— Grod,  being  about  to 
command  the  construction  of  a  dwelling  for  Himself, 
such  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  allowed,  prefaced 
His  directions  concerning  its  materials  and  lorm  by 
instructing  Moses  to  invite  the  people  to  contribute 
from  their  stores,  as  an  offering  to  Hunself ,  the  yarious 
substances  which  were  suitab&  for  the  dwelling  and 
its  appurtenances.  The  erection  of  sanctuaries  is  one 
of  the  fittest  occasions  for  man  to  shew  his  gratitude 
to  God  by  giving  to  Him  of  His  own,  laigely  and 
liberally. 

Of  every  man  that  giveth  it  willingly  with 
his  heart. — Heb.,  of  every  man  whose  heart  impels 
him.  Unless  gifts  come  nom  the  heart,  they  are  an 
offence  to  Grod.  He  '*  loveth  a  cheerful  giver."  When 
the  time  came,  a  noble  and  liberal  spirit  was  not 
wanting.    (See  chaps,  xxxv.  21 — 29,  xzxvi.  3—7.) 

My  oflbring.— Jjiterallv,  my  heave^offering.  But 
the  word  seems  to  be  intended  in  a  generic  sense. 

(3)  Gk>ld,  and  silver,  and  brass.— The  Israelites 
had  brought  out  of  Egypt  (1)  their  ancestral  wealth 
^the  possessions  of  iJbnham  and  the  accumulations 
of  Joseph,  and  (2)  the  rich  gifts  received  from  the 
Egjrptians  at  the  moment  of  their  departure.  They 
had  added  to  their  wealth  by  tiie  plunder  of  the 
Amalekites.  Thus  they  possessed  a  considerable  store 
of  the  precious  metals;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  they  furnished  the  gold  needed  for 
the  tabernacle  without  seriously  impoverishing  them- 
selves. The  silver,  which  was  of  small  amount  com- 
paratively, appears  ultimately  to  have  been  furnished 


in  another  way  (chape,  xzx.  12 — 16,  zxxviiL  25—28) 
The  brass,  or  rather  bronze,  for  brass  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  at  this  time,  was  small  in  amount 
(chap.  xxxviiL  29),  and  of  no  ^preat  value.  It  would 
have  constituted  no  serious  dram  on  the  resources  of 
the  people. 

w  And  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet.— The 
colours  intendea  are  probably  a  dark  blue  pro- 
duced  from  indigo,  which  was  the  oidy  blue  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  a  purplish  crimson  derived  from 
the  mwrex  trunctdtu,  tne  main  source  of  the  "  Tyriaa 
dye  "  of  the  ancients,  and  a  scarlet  furnished  by  the 
coccus  Uieis,  or  cochineal  insect  of  the  holm  oak,  which 
was  lang'ely  employed  in  antiquity,  though  now  super- 
seded by  the  brighter  tint  ootamed  from  the  coccus 
cacti  of  Mexico.  Linen  vam  of  the  three  colours 
mentioned  seems  to  have  been  what  the  people  were 
asked  to  furnish  (chaps,  xxxv.  25,  xxxix.  1). 

Fine  linen — i.e.,  white  thread  spim  from  flax, 
which  is  found  to  be  the  materiid  of  almost  all  the 
Egyptian  dresses,  mummy  cloths,  and  other  undyed 
fabrics.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  soft,  and  won- 
derfully fine  and  delicate.  (See  Wilkinson  in  Raw. 
linson's  Herodotus,  voL  ii.,  p.  233). 

Qoats'  hair.— The  covering  of  an  Arab  tent  is 
to  this  day  almost  always  of  goats'-hair.  An  excellent 
fabric  is  woven  from  the  soft  inner  hair  of  the  Svrian 
goat,  and  a  coarse  one  from  the  outer  coat  of  the 
animal  Yam  of  g^tsMudr  was  to  be  offered,  that 
from  it  might  be  produced  the  first  of  the  three 
outer  coverings  of  the  Tabemade  (chap.  xxvi.  7 — 14). 

(5)  Rams'  skins  dyed  red.— North  Africa  has 
alwa^  been  celebrated  for  the  production  of  the  best 
possible  leather.  Herodotus  describes  the  manufacture 
of  his  own  times  {Hist  iv.  189).  Even  at  the  present 
day,  we  bind  our  best  books  in  m^yroeco.  Brilliant 
colours  alwajrs  were,  and  still  are,  affected  by  the 
North  African  races,  and  their  "  red  skins  "  have  been 
famous  in  all  ages.  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites 
had  brought  with  them  many  skins  of  Una  kind  out 
of  Egypt 

Badgers'  skins.— The  badger  is  not  a  native  of 
North  Africa,  nor  of  the  Arabian  desert;  and  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  takhash  bv  "badger"  is 
a  very  improbable  conjecture.  In  Arabic,  ttikkash  or 
dukhash  is  the  name  of  a  marine  animal  resembUng 
the  seal ;  or,  perhaps  it  should  rather  be  said,  is  ap- 
plied with  some  vagueness  to  a  number  of  sea-animals, 
as  seals,  dugongs,  dolphins,  sharks,  and  dog-fish.  The 
skins  here  spoken  of  are  probably  those  of  some  one 
or  more  of  these  animals.  They  formed  the  outer 
covering  of  the  Tabernacle  (chap.  xxvi.  14). 

Shittim  wood.— That  the  shittah  (plural,  shittim) 
was  a  species  of  Acacia  is  now  generally  admitted. 
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<•)  oil  for  the  light,  spices  for  anointing 
oil,  and  for  sweet  incense,  ^^^onyx  stones, 
and  stones  to  be  set  in  t^e  'ephod,  and 
in  the  '  breastplate. 

(^)  And  let  them  make  me  a  sanctuaiy; 
that  I  maj  dwell  among  them.  (®)  Ac- 
cording to  all  that  I  shew  thee,  after 
the  pattern  of  the  tabemaele,  and  the 
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pattern  of  all  the  instruments  thereof, 
even  so  shall  ye  make  it. 

(10) « And  they  shall  make  an  ark  of 
shittim  wood:  two  cabits  and  a  half 
shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  oreadth  thereof,  and  a 
cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof. 
0^)  And  thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure 


It  was  certainly  not  the  palm ;  and  there  are  no  trees 
in  the  Sinaitio  region  from  which  boards  could  be 
cut  (see  chap.  zxri.  15)  except  the  palm  and  the 
acacia.  The  Sinaitio  acacia  {A.  eeycU)  is  a  "gnarled 
and  thomj  tree,  somewhat  like  a  solitaiy  hawthorn 
in  its  habit  and  manner  of  gpx>wth,  bat  much  larger  " 
(Tristram).  At  present  it  does  not,  in  the  Sinaitic 
region,  fprow  to  such  a  size  as  would  admit  of  planks, 
ten  cubits  long  by  one  and  a  half  wide,  being  cut 
from  it ;  but,  according  to  Canon  Tristram  {Nat,  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  p.  S92),  it  attains  such  a  size  in  Palestine, 
and  therefore  may  formerly  have  done  so  in  Arabia. 
The  wood  is  "hiurd  and  close-grained,  of  an  orange 
colour  with  a  darker  heart,  wefl  adapted  for  cabinet- 
work.'* 

(«)  Oil  for  the  light.— It  is  assumed  that  the 
*'  sanctuary,"  which  is  to  be  built  (yerse  8),  will  need 
to  be  lighted.  Oil  therefore  is  to  be  proyided  for 
the!  lighting.  Later  on  (chap,  xxyii.  20)  it  is  laid 
down  that  the  oil  must  be  "  pure  oliye  oil  beaten." 

Spices  for  anointing  oiL~Bather,/or  the  anoitil- 
ing  oiL  Here,  again,  there  is  an  assumption  that 
anointing  oil  wUl  be  needed,  and  that  spices  will  be 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  such  oil.  We  find  after- 
wards that  the  Tabemaele  itself,  all  its  yessels,  and 
the  priests  appointed  to  serye  in  it,  had  to  be  con. 
secrated  by  anointing  (chaps,  xzix.  7,  36,  nx.  26 — SO). 
The  particular  spices  to  be  mixed  with  ilie  "  anointing 
oil "  are  enumerated  in  chap.  xxx.  23,  24. 

And  for  sweet  inoense.— Batlier,  for  the  sweet 
ineenee—tlie  incense,  i.e.,  which  would  haye  to  be 
burnt.  (See  chap.  zzz.  1---8 ;  and  for  the  composition 
of  the  incense,  chap.  xxx.  34.) 

(7)  Onyx  stones.— The  Hebrew  shoham  is  ren- 
dered here  by  "sard"  ^LXX.),  "sardonyx"  (Vidg. 
and  Josephus),  and  "  beryl "  (Bosenmiiller  and  others). 
In  Job  xxyiiL  16,  the  same  word  is  rendered  by  the 
LXX.  "  onyx."  There  is  thus  considerable  doubt  what 
stone  is  meant.  Only  three  such  stones  seem  to  haye 
been  required  as  offerings,  one  for  the  high  priest's 
breast-plate  (chap,  xxyiii.  20),  and  two  for  the  shoulder, 
pieces  of  the  ephod  (chap,  xxyiii.  9 — 12). 

Stones  to  be  set  in  the  ephod  and  in  the 
breastplate. —Heb.,  etonesof  insertion  for  the  ephod 
and  for  the  breaet-plate,  Tlie  stones  of  the  ephod 
were  two  only,  both  probably  either  onyx  or  sardonyx ; 
those  of  the  breast-plate  were  twelye  in  number,  all 
different  (chap,  xxyiii.  17 — ^20). 

The  Sanotuabt  ahd  its  Contbnts. 

(^  Let  them  make  me  a  sanotuary. — The 
enumeration  of  the  gifts  (yerses  3 — ^7)  has  been  subor- 
dinate to  this.  Hitiierto  Israel  had  had  no  place  of 
worship,  no  structure  dedicated  to  God.  GkMi  now 
brings  this  state  of  things  to  an  end,  by  requiring 
them  to  "make  him  a  sanctuary."  In  £gypt  they 
had  seen  structures  of  yast  size  and  extoiordinary 
magnificence  erected  in  eyery  city  for  the  worship  of 
the  Egyptian  gods.    They  are  now  to  haye  their  own 


structure,  their  "holy  place,"  their  "house  of  God." 
As,  howeyer,  they  are  still  in  a  nomadic  condition, 
without  fixed  abode,  continually  shifting  their  quarters, 
a  building,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  uie  word,  would 
haye  been  unsuitable.  Tney  must  soon  haye  quitted 
it  or  haye  foregone  their  hopes  of  Palestine.  Grod 
therefore  deyised  for  them  a  structure  in  harmony 
with  their  condition— a  "  tent-temple  " — ^modeUed  on 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  better  Oriental  tents,  but 
of  the  best  materials  and  of  an  unusual  size — ^yet  still 
portable.  It  is  this  structure,  with  its  contents  and 
its  adjuncts,  which  forms  the  main  subject  of  the  rest 
of  the  book  of  Exodus,  and  which  is  now  minutely 
and  elaborately  described  in  six  consecutiye  chapters 
(chaps,  xxy. — ^xxx.) 

That  I  may  dwell  among  them.— Compare 
chaps,  xxix.  42-46,  xl.  34—38.  Though  God  "  dwel- 
leth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  (Acts  yii.  48), 
is  not  confined  to  them,  cannot  be  comprehended  withia 
them,  yet  since  it  pleases  Him  to  manifest  Himself 
especially  in  such  abodes,  He  may  be  well  said  to 
"dwell  there"  in  a  peculiar  manner.  His  dwelling 
with  Israel  was  not  purely  spiritual.  From  time  to 
time  He  manifested  Himself  sensibly  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  where  He  dwelt  continually,  and  might  be 
consulted  by  the  temporal  ruler  of  the  nation. 

(9)  The  pattern,— It  has  been  maintained  that  Qod 
shewed  to  Moses  (1)  a  material  structure,  furnished 
with  material  objects,  as  the  model  which  he  was  to 
follow  in  making  the  Tabemaele  and  its  appurtenances ; 
(2)  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  whole ;  (3)  a  series 
of  yisions  in  which  the  forms  were  represented  to 
the  eye  of  the  mind.  The  entire  analogy  of  the 
Biyine  dealings  is  in  fayonr  of  the  last-mentioned 
yiew. 

The  Abk. 

(10)  They  shall  make  an  Bxk.^Ar6n,  the  word 
here  rendered  "  ark,"  is  an  entirely  different  word  from 
that  preyiously  so  translated  in  Gen.  yi.  14 ;  Exod.  iL  3, 
which  is  tebah.  Ar6n  is  properly  a  chest  or  coffer  of 
small  dimensions,  used  to  contain  money  or  other  yalo- 
ables  (2  Kings  xii.  9,  10 ;  2  Chron.  xxy.  8—11,  &c.).  In 
one  place  it  is  applied  to  a  mummy-case  (Gren.  1.  26). 
Here  it  designates  a  wooden  chest  three  feet  nine  inches 
long,  two  feet  three  inches  broad,  and  two  feet  three 
inches  deep.  The  primary  object  of  the  ark  was  to 
contain  tiie  two  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger 
of  God,  which  Moses  was  to  receiye  before  he  came 
down  from  the  mount.  (See  chap.  xxiy.  12,  and  comp. 
chap.  XX.  16.)  Sacred  coffers  were  imnortant  parts  of 
the  furniture  of  temples  in  Egypt.  The^  usually  con- 
tained the  image  or  emblem  of  some  deity,  and  were 
constructed  so  as  to  be  readily  carried  in  processions. 

(11)  Thou  Shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold.— 
It  is  possible,  but  scarcely  probable,  that  gilding  is  in- 
tended. Gilding  was  well  Known  in  Egypt  long  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  may  haye  been  within  the 
artistic  powers  of  some  of  tlie  Hebrews.    But  it  is  a 
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gold,  within  and  without  shalt  thon 
overlay  it,  and  shalt  make  upon  it  a 
crown  of  gold  round  about.  (^)And 
thou  shalt  cast  four  rings  of  gold  for  it, 
and  put  them  in  the  four  comers  thereof ; 
and  two  rings  shall  be  in  the  one  side  of 
it,  and  two  rings  in  the  other  side  of  it. 
(^)  And  thou  shalt  make  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold. 
(1^)  And  thou  shalt  put  the  staves  into  the 
rings  by  the  sides  of  the  ark,  that  the 
ark  may  be  borne  with  them.  C^>  The 
staves  shall  be  in  the  rings  of  the  ark : 


1  Or.  o/ek«  matter 


they  shall  not  be  taken  from  it.  ^^  And 
thou  shalt  put  into  the  ark  the  testimony 
which  I  shall  give  thee. 

(17)  And  thou  shaJt  make  a  mercy  seat 
of  pure  gold:  two  cubits  and  a  half 
shall  be  the  length  thereof,  and  a  cubit 
and  a  half  the  breadth  thereof.  <^^)  And 
thou  shaJt  make  two  cherubims  of  gold, 
ojf  beaten  work  shalt  thou  makethem, 
in  the  two  ends  of  the  mercy  seat* 
(^>  And  make  one  cherub  on  the  one  end, 
and  the  other  cherub  on  the  other  end : 
even  ^of  the  mercy  seat  shall  ye  make 


process  lequiring  much  'apparatus,  and  less  likely  to 
oave  been  practised  in  the  desert  than  the  far  simpler 
one  of  overlaying  with  gold  plates.  Gold  plates  would 
abo  have  been  regarded  as  more  snitable,  because  more 
valuable.  It  is  uie  Jewish  tradition  that  gold  pLites 
were  employed. 

A  crown  of  gold — i.e,,  a  run  or  border  of  gold, 
carried  round  the  edge  of  the  chest  at  the  top.  The 
object  was  probably  to  keep  the  kapporeth,  or  mercy- 
seat,  inplaoe. 

(12)  l<bur  rings  of  gold.— Though  the  ark  was 
not  to  be  carried  in  procession,  like  Egyptian  arks,  yet 
it  would  have  to  be  carried  when  the  Israelites  resumed 
their  joumeyings.  The  four  riufs  were  made  to  receiye 
the  two  "  staves  "  or  poles  by  which  the  ark  was  to  be 
borne  at  such  times  on  the  shoulders  of  the  priests 
(verses  13, 14). 

In  the  four  oomers  thereof.— Literally,  at  the 
fowr  feet  thereof.  The  rings  were  to  be  aflixed,  not  at 
the  four  upper  comers  of  ^the  chest,  but  at  the  four 
bottom  comers,  in  order  that  the  ark,  when  carried  on 
men's  shoulders,  might  be  elevated  above  them,  and  so 
be  in  no  danger  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  bearers' 
persons.  The  arrangement  might  seem  to  endanger 
the  equilibrium  of  the  ark  when  carried ;  but  as  Ka- 
lisoh  observes,  '*  the  smaUness  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
ark  rendered  its  safe  transoortation,  even  with  the  rings 
at  its  feet,  not  impossible. 

(15)  The  staves  .  .  .  shall  not  be  taken  from 
it. — The  staves  were  to  remain  always  in  the  rings, 
whether  the  ark  was  in  motion  or  at  rest,  that  there 
might  never  at  any  time  be  a  necessity  for  touching  tibe 
ark  itself,  or  even  the  rin^s.  He  who  touched  the  ark 
imnerilled  his  life.    (See  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7.) 

(16)  The  testimony  which  I  shall  give  thee. 
— ^The  two  tables  of  stone  were  called  "  the  Testimony" 
(comp.  chap.  xvi.  34),  as  bein^  (]k>d's  witness  affainst 
sin  (beut.  zxxi.  26).  As  contamin^  them,  the  anc  was 
called  "  the  ark  of  the  testimony"  (chap.  xxv.  2^,  zxvi. 
34,  XXX.  6,  26,  &c. ;  Num.  iv.  5,  vii.  89;  Josh.  iv.  16). 


The  Mebctt  Seat. 

(17)  A  meroy  seat.— Those  critics  to  whom  tiie 
idea  of  expiation  is  unsatisfactory,  as  Knobel  and  Ge- 
senius,  render  hvpporetht  the  wora  here  used,  bv  **  lid  " 
or  "cover."  Kaphar,  it  may  be  admitted,  nas  the 
physical  meaning  of  "to  cover"  (Gen.  vi.  14);  but 
kipper  J  the  Piel  form  of  the  same  verb,  has  never  any 
other  meaning  than  that  of  "  covering,"  or  "expiating 
sins,"  And  Kapporeth  is  not  formed  hom  hcmhar,  but 
from  hipper.  Hence  the  iKeurr'tipiow  of  the  liXX.,  the 
propitiatorium  of  the  Yulg.,  and  the  "  mercy  seat "  of 


the  Authorised  Yersion  are  correct  translations.  (Comp. 
1  Chron.  xxviii.  11,  where  the  Holy  of  Holies  is  called 
heyth'hcLk-ktmporeth,  which  is  certainly  not  "  the  house 
of  the  cover,   but  "  the  house  of  expiation.") 

Of  pure  gold.  — Not  of  shittim  wood,  overlaid 
witii  a  plating  of  gold,  but  a  solid  mass  of  the  pure 
metal.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  weight  would  be 
750  lbs.  Troy,  and  the  value  above  £25,000  of  our 
money.  It  was  intended  to  show  by  this  lavish  outlay, 
that  the  "  mercy  seat "  was  that  object  in  which  the 
accessories  of  worship  culminated,  we  crowning  glory 
of  the  material  tabernacle. 

(18)  Two  cherubims.*-"  Cherubims,"  or  rather 
eherubim,  had  been  known  previouslv  in  one  connection 
onlv — they  had  been  the  guardians  ox  Eden  when  Adam 
and  Eve  were  driven  forth  from  it  (G^n.  iii.  24).  It  is 
generally  allowed  that  in  that  passage,  as  in  most  others 
where  the  word  occurs,  living  beings,  angels  of  Gk>d,  are 
intended.  But  not  all  angels  are  cherubim.  The 
cherubim  constitute  a  select  class,  very  near  to  God, 
very  powerful,  very  resolute,  highly  fitted  to  act  as 
fmirds.  It  is  prorably  with  this  special  reference  that 
me  cherubic  figures  were  selected  to  be  placed  upon  the 
mercy  seat — ^they  guarded  the  precious  deposit  of  the 
two  tables,  towar£  which  they  looked  (verse  20).  The 
question  as  to  the  exact  form  of  the  figures  is  not  verr 
important ;  but  it  is  one  which  has  been  discussed  witn 
great  ingenuity  and  at  great  length.  Some  hold  that 
the  pnmer  figure  of  a  dierub  is  that  of  a  bull  or  ox, 
and  thmk  tmit  the  cherubim  of  the  tabernacle  were 
winged  buUs,  not  unlike  the  Assyrian.  Others  regard 
them  as  figures  still  more  composite,  like  the  Egyptian 
sphinxes  or  the  chimsBrse  of  the  Greeks.  But  the 
predominant  opinion  seems  to  be  that  they  were  simply 
human  figures  with  the  addition  of  a  pair  of  wings. 
(So  Kalisch,  Keil,  Bishop  Harold  Browne,  Canon 
Cook,  and  others.)  In  this  case  they  would  bear  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  figures  of  Ma,  or  Truth, 
so  often  seen  inside  Egyptian  anES,  sheltering  with  their 
wings  the  scarabeBus  or  some  other  emblem  of  deity. 

Of  beaten  work — %,e,,  not  cast,  but  brought  into 
shape  by  the  hammer.  In  the  Egyptian  language 
karc^  was  "  to  hammer,"  whence,  according  to  some, 
the  word  "  cherub." 

In  the  two  ends. — ^Literally,  from  the  two  ends 
—rising,  that  is,  from  either  end  of  the  mercy  seat. 

(19)  Of  the  meroy  seat  shall  ye  make  the 
cherubims. — ^The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  che- 
rubims were  not  to  be  detached  images,  made  separately, 
and  then  fastened  to  the  mercy  seat,  but  to  be  formed 
out  of  the  same  mass  of  gold  with  the  mercy  seat,  and 
so  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  it.; 
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the  cherubims  on  the  two  ends  thereof.  iaNiun.7.m. 
(SO)  And  the  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth 
their  wings  on  high,  covering  the  mercy 
seat  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces 
shall  look  one  to  another;  toward  the 
mercj  seat  shall  the  faces  of  the  che- 
rabims  be.  ^^And  thou  shalt  put  the 
mercy  seat  above  upon  the  ark ;  and  in 
the  ark  thou  shalt  put  the  testimony 
that  I  shall  give  thee.  ^^^  And  there  I 
will  meet  with  thee,  and  I  will  commune 
with  thee  from  above  the  mercy  seat, 
from  •  between  the  two  cherubims  which 
are  upon  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  of  aU 
things  which  I  will  give  thee  in  com- 
mandment unto  the  children  of  Israel! 

<^)  ^  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  table  of 
shittim  wood:  two  cubits  shall  be  the 
length  thereof,  and  a  cubit  the  breadth 


1  Or.  to  pour  out 
witkaL 


thereof,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the 
height  thereof.  (^)  And  thou  shalt  over- 
lay it  with  pure  gold,  and  make  thereto 
a  crown  of  gold  round  about.  <^)  And 
thou  shaJt  make  unto  it  a  border  of  an 
hand  breadth  round  about,  and  thou 
shalt  make  a  golden  crown  to  the  border 
thereof  round  about.  <^>  And  thou  shalt 
make  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put 
the  rings  in  the  four  comers  that  are  on 
the  four  feet  thereof.  (*^Over  against 
the  border  shall  the  rings  be  for  places 
of  the  staves  to  bear  the  table.  ^^  And 
thou  shalt  make  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlay  them  with  gold,  that 
the  table  may  oe  borne  with  them. 
(»)And  thou  shalt  make  the  dishes 
thereof,  and  spoons  thereof,  and  covers 
thereof,  and  bowls  thereof,  ^to  cover 


(aa)  The  cherubims  shall  stretch  forth  their 
winc^  on  high. — ^The  two  wiiurs  of  both  cherubs  were 
to  be  elevated  and  advanced  00  as  to  overshadow 
the  mercy  seat,  and,  as  it  were,  protect  it.  In  the 
Egyptian  fispres  of  Ma,  one  ?ring  only  has  this  position, 
the  other  being  depressed  and  falling  behind  the 
fi^re. 

Towards  the  mercy  seat.— Bent  downwards,  i.e., 
as  though  gazing  on  the  mercy  seat.  (Compare  chap, 
xxxvii.  9). 

(28)  There  will  I  meet  with  thee.— The  place  of 
the  Efhechinah,  or  visible  manifestation  of  GkMi'spresence, 
was  to  be  between  the  two  cherubim  over  tne  mercv 
seat.  There  Gkd  would  meet  His  people,  "to  speak 
there  unto  them  "  (chap.  zzix.  42),  either  literallv,  as 
when  He  answered  inquiries  of  the  high  priest  by 
IJrim  and  Thuramim,  or  spiritually,  as  when  He  accepted 
incense,  and  the  blood  ox  offerings,  and  prayers,  ofrered 
to  Him  by  the  people  through  their  appointed  represen- 
tatives,  tne  priests.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
"  meeting "  His  people  that  the  entire  taWnacle  was 
designed,  and  hence  its  ordinary  name  was  "  the  Tent 
of  Meeting,"  unhappily  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Yersion  bv  the  "  tabernacle  of  the  congregation."  (See 
Note  on  chap,  xxvii.  21.) 

Thb  Table  of  Shbwbbbad. 

(23-80)  Thou  Shalt  also  make  a  table.— The  ark 
and  mercy  seat,  which  covered  it,  constituted  the  entire 
furniture  of  the  inner  sanetuaiy,  or  "  Holy  of  Holies  " 
(chap.  zl.  20, 21).  When  this  had  been  shown  to  Moses 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  set  before  him  the  for- 
niture  of  the  outer  sanctuaiv,  or  holy  place.  This  con- 
sisted of  three  articles — (1)  The  table  of  shewbread, 
described  in  the  present  passage;  (2)  the  golden  candle- 
stick, described  m  verses  31 — 40 ;  and  ^)  the  altar  of 
incense,  described  in  chap.  xzz.  1 — 10.  The  "  table  of 
shewbread"  was  a  receptade  for  the  twelve  loaves, 
which  were  to  be  "  set  continually  before  the  Lord " 
(Lev.  zziv.  8)  as  a  thank-offering  on  thepart  of  His 
people—a  perpetual  acknowledgment  of  His  perpetual 
protection  and  favour.  It  was  to  be  just  large  enough 
to  contain  the  twelve  loaves,  set  in  two  rows,  being  a 
vard  long,  and  a  foot  and  a-half  broad.  The  vessels 
belonging  to  the  table  (verse  29)  were  not  placed  on  it. 


(23)  Of  shittim  woogL— See  the  last  Note  on  verse 
5.  No  other  wood  was  to  be  employed,  either  for  the 
sanctuary  itself,  or  for  its  fumitare. 

(84)  Thou  ;8halt  overlay  it  .  .  .—Like  the 
ark  (verse  11),  and  the  altar  of  incense  (chap.  xzz.  3), 
the  table  was  to  be  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  It 
was  a  species  of  altar,  on  which  lay  offerings  to  God, 
and,  bemff  dose  to  the  Divine  Presence,  required  to  be 
made  of  tne  best  materials.  - 

A  crown  of  gold  round  about.— Bather,  a 
border,  or  edging  of  aold,  something  to  prevent  what 
was  placed  on  the  table  from  readily  falling  off. 

(25)  A  border  of  a  hand-breadth.— Bather,  a 
hand,  or  framing.  The  representation  of  the  table  of 
shewbread  on  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Borne  g^ves  the  best 
idea  of  this  "band"  or  framinc^.  It  was  a  flat  bar 
about  midway  between  the  top  of  the  table  and  its  feet, 
connecting  tne  four  legs  together,  and  so  keeping  them 
in  place.  Its  "golden  crown,"  or  "edging,"  can  have 
been  only  for  ornament. 

(28)  Four  rings.— Compare  verse  12.  The  table, 
like  the  ark,  would  have  to  be  carried  from  place 
to  place.  Though  it  was  less  sacred  than  the  ark,  still 
provision  was  nuide  for  carrying  it  by  means  of  staves 
and  rings. 

The  four  oomers  that  are  on  the  four 
feet. — Bather,  that  are  aJt  the  four  feet.  Not  the  top 
comers  of  the  table,  i.e.,  but  the  botU>m  oomers.  The 
table,  like  the  ark,  was,  when  carried,  to  be  elevated 
above  the  shoulders  of  the  bearers.  So  we  see  it  borne 
on  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

(^)  Over  against  the  border  shall  the  rings 
be. — ^Bather,  opposite  the  hand,  or  framing.  The 
meaning  is  not  veir  clear.  If  the  framing  had  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Im,  we  might  have  uiSerstood  that 
the  rings  wero  attached  to  the  table  opposite  the  places 
whero  uie  "  framing  "  was  inserted  into  the  legs.  But 
the  "  framing "  appears  to  have  been  halfway  up  the 
legs  (see  Noto  on  verse  25),  while  the  rings  wero  at  the 
bottom.  They  could  ther^ore  have  only  been  "  oppo- 
site the  framing  "  in  a  loose  and  vague  sense. 

SV>r  places  of  the  staves.— Bather, /or  pZocet 
for  staves, 

(»)  The  dishes  thereof .  .  .—The  "dishes"  of 
the  shewbread  teble  wero  probably  large  bowls  in  which 
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withal :  of  pure  gold  slialt  thou  make 
them.  (^)Aiid  thou  shalt  set  upon  the 
table  shewbread  before  me  alwaj. 

(81) « And  thou  shalt  make  a  candle- 
stick of  pure  gold :  of  beaten  work  shall 
the  candlesti^  be  made :  his  shaft,  and 
his  branches,  his  bowls,  his  knops,  and 
his  flowers,  shall  be  of  tiie  same.  (^)And 
six  branches  shall  come  out  of  the  sides 
of  it ;  three  branches  of  the  candlestick 
out  of  the  one  side,  and  three  branches 
of  the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side : 
(38)  three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds, 
m^&  aknop  and  a  flower  in  one  branch; 
and  three  bowls  made  like  almonds  in 
the  other  branch,  with  a  knop  and  a 
flower :  so  in  the  six  branches  that  come 
out  of  the  candlestick.  (8^)  And  in  the 
candlestick  shall  be  four  bowls  made  like 


a  ch.  87. 17. 


Or,  etum  to  a»> 
emd. 


Uehn  the  faee  of 
it 


Acta  7. 44;  Heb. 
8.6. 


Heb.,tpfcieJkttMe 


unto  almonds,  with  their  knops  and 
their  flowers.  ^^^  And  there  shall  be  a 
knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same, 
and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of  the 
same,  and  a  knop  under  two  branches  of 
the  same,  according  to  the  six  branches 
that  proceed  out  of  the  candlestick. 
(88)Their  knops  and  their  branches  shall 
be  of  the  same :  all  it  shaM  be  one  beaten 
work  of  pure  gold.  (8^)  And  thou  shalt 
make  the  seven  lamps  thereof :  and  thej 
shall  ^  light  the  lamps  thereof,  that  thej 
maj  give  light  over  against  ^  it.  <88)  ^^ 
the  tongs  thereof,  and  the  snuffdishes 
thereof,  shall  be  of  pure  gold.  (8b)  Qy  ^ 
talent  of  pure  gold  shafi  he  make  it, 
with  all  tiiese  vessels.  (^)Aiid  *look 
that  thou  make  them  after  their  pattern, 
3  which  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 


the  loaves  or  "  cakes  "  were  bronght  to  the  table.  Such 
bowls  are  common  in  the  Egyptian  wall  decorations. 
The  so-called  "  spoons  "  were  small  pots  in  which  the 
incense  was  put  (Levit.  xziv.  7)  and  bnmt.  Two  snch 
appeared  upon  the  table  on  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The 
"covers"  and  "bowls"  are  flagons  and  chalices  to 
contain  the  drink  offerings  which  were  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  every  meat  offering. 

To  cover  withal.— Bather  (as  in  the  margin),  to 
pour  oui  toUhal.  Drink  offerings  were  poured  out  in 
libation. 

(80)  Thou  Shalt  set  upon  the  table  shewbread 
before  me  alway. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  shewbread  see  Levit.  xxiv.  5—9. 
The  Hebrew  expression  translated  "shewbread"  is 
literally,  "  bread  of  face,"  or  "  bread  of  presence  "— 
bread,  that  is,  which  was  set  forth  always  before  the 
presence  of  God. 

Thb  Goldbn  Candlestick. 

(81-89)  The  golden  candlestick,  like  the  table  of 
shewbread,  was  represented  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
the  careful  copy  made  under  the  direction  of  Beland  in 
1710,  and  published  in  his  work,  De  SpolOs  Templi, 
gives  probablv  the  best  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  it.  It 
was  composed  of  a  straight  stem,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  a  base,  and  having  on  either  side  of  it  three 
ourred  arms  or  branches,  all  of  them  in  the  same  plane, 
jmd  all  rising  to  the  same  leveL  The  stem  ana  arms 
were  ornamented  with  renresentations  of  almond 
flowers,  pomegfranates,  and  lily  blossoms,  repeated  as 
there  was  room  for  them,  the  top  ornament  being  in 
every  case  a  lily  blossom,  which  held  a  hemispherical 
lamp.  The  form  and  ornamentation  of  the  base  are 
unknown,  since  the  representation  of  the  base  upon  the 
Arch  of  Titus  is  mamfestly  from  some  Roman  work 
which  had  superseded  the  origmal  pedestal.  The  special 
object  of  the  candlestick  seems  to  have  been  to  g^ve 

S light  by  night.  Its  lamps  were  to  be  lighted  at  even 
ap.  zxx.  8)  by  the  High  Priest,  and  were  to  bum 
m  evening  to  morning  (chap,  zxrii.  21),  when  they 
were  to  be  "  dressed,"  or  trimmed  (chap.  xxx.  7),  and 
*'  extinguished"  (Kalisch,  Comment,  on  ^xoduSf  p.  370). 
The  Holy  Place  had  sufficient  light  during  the  day 
from  the  entrance,  where  the  curtain  would  let  the 
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light  through,  if   indeed  it  were  not  also  partially 
looped  up. 

(81)  Of  beaten  work.— Like  the  cherubim.  (See 
Note  on  verse  18.) 

His  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers.— 
Bather,  Us  cups,  Us  pom>egranateSf  and  Us  btossoms. 
The  ^  cups  "  are  afterwards  said  to  be  "  like  almonds  " 
(verse  33),  i,e.,  almond  blossoms. 

Shall  be  of  the  same— i.e.,  *'  of  one  piece  with 
the  stem  and  branches;"  not  separate  ornaments  put 
toffether. 

(88)  Three  bowls  made  like  unto  almonds. 
-—Or,  three  cups  like  almond  blossoms.  It  is  not  quite 
dear  if  these  were  consecutive,  or  if  each  cup  hdd  a 
''knop"  (pomegranate),  on  winch  followed  a  (lilv) 
blossom.  On  the  whole  Beland's  representation  accords 
best  with  the  latter  view. 

In  the  other  branch. — Bather,  in  another  branch. 
The  ornamentation  was  the  same  in  ttie  first,  the  second, 
and  all  the  other  branches ;  but  in  the  longer  branches 
the  triple  series  was  probably  repeated  of  t^r. 

<84)  In  the  candlestick.— By ''the  candlestick" 
in  this  place  must  be  meant  the  central  shaft  or  stem, 
which  is  viewed  as  that  whereto  all  the  rest  is  accessory. 
Here  the  triple  series  was  to  be  repeated  four  times. 

(37)  Thou  shalt  make  the  seven  lamps 
thereof. — Literally,  thou  shaU  make  Us  lamps  seven. 
Each  branch,  as  well  as  the  stem,  was  to  have  its  own 
lamp.  The  .Ajrch  of  Titus  shows  them  to  us  as  hemi- 
spherical bowls. 

They  shall  light.— See  Note  on  verses  31—39, 
and  comp.  chaps,  xzvii.  31,  xzz.  8;  Levit.  xziv.  3. 

m  Tongs    .    .    .    snuffdishes.  — "  Tongs,"  or 

C:ers,  were  required  for  trimming  the  wicks  of  the 
^  and  removing  loose  portions ;  "  snuffdishes  "  for 
receiving  the  fragments  thus  removed. 

(89)  Of  a  talent  of  pure  gold.— There  are  various 
estimates  of  the  value  and  weight  of  the  Hebrew  gold 
talent,  but  none  of  them  places  it  much  below  £4,<X)0 
of  our  money.  Some  carry  the  estimate  as  high  as 
£10,000  or  £11,000. 

Shall  he  make  it.— "He  "refers  to  the  artificer 
by  whom  the  candlestick  would  be  constructed. 
(40)  After  their  pattern.— Comp.  verse  9. 


2VU  Tabamaele. 


EXODUS,  XXVI. 


Its  Inner  Covering, 


CHAPTER  XXVI.— (1)  Moreover  thou 
shalt  make  the  tabernacle  with  ten  cur- 
tains o/'fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and 
pnrple,  and  scarlet :  toith  chembims  ^  of 
canning  work  shalt  thou  make  them. 
(*>  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall  be  eight 
and  twenty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of 
one  curtain  four  cubits  :  and  every  one 
of  the  curtains  shall  have  one  measure. 
(')The  five  curtains  shall  be  coupled 
together  one  to  another ;  and  other  five 
curtains  shall  be  coupled  one  to  another. 
<^^  And  thou  shalt  make  loops  of  blue 


1  neh^fkBwovkof 
a  cunning  work- 
man, or*  embroir 
d$rtr. 


upon  the  edge  of  the  one  curtain  from 
the  selvedge  in  the  coupling ;  and  like- 
wise shalt  thou  make  in  the  uttermost 
adge  of  another  curtain,  in  the  coupling 
of  the  second.  (')  Fiftv  loops  shalt  thou 
make  in  the  one  curtam,  and  fifty  loops 
shalt  thou  make  in  the  edge  of  the  cur- 
tain that  is  in  the  coupling  of  the  second ; 
that  the  loops  may  take  hold  one  of 
another.  (^>  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty 
taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  curtains 
together  with  the  taches :  and  it  shall 
be  one  tabernacle. 


The  Tabernacle. 

(1-37)  The  sacred  tent  which  was  to  form  the  "  House 
of  Grod,"  or  temple,  for  Israel  during  the  continuance 
of  the  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  in  point  of 
fact  senrea  them  for  a  national  sanctuary  until  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  temple  by  Solomon,  is  described 
in  this  chapter  with  a  minuteness  which  leaves  little  to 
be  desired.  It  is  called  ham^mishkdn,  **  the  dwelling," 
and  ha-'ohel,  "  the  tent "  (verse  36) — ^the  former  from 
its  purpose,  as  beinflr  the  pkoe  where  God  **  dwelt "  in  a 
peculiar  manner  (chap.  xxv.  22) ;  the  latter  from  its 
shape  and  general  construction,  which  resembled  those 
of  other  tents  of  the  period.  The  necessary  foundation 
was  a  fnunework  of  wood.  This  consisted  of  five 
"  pillars,"  or  t^it-poles,  in  front  (verse  37),  graduated 
in  height  to  suit  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  doubtless  five 
similar  ones  at  the  back,  though  these  are  not  men- 
tioned. A  ridge-pole  must  have  connected  the  two 
central  tent-polM,  and  over  this  ridge-pole  the  covering 
of  the  tent,  which  was  of  goats'-hair  (verse  7),  was  no 
doubt  strained  in  the  ordinary  way  by  means  of  oords 
and  "  pins,"  or  tent-pegs  (chap.  xzrv.  18).  Thus  an 
oblong  square  space  was  roofed  over,  which  seems  to 
have  been  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty  broad.  Within  this 
"  tent "  Cohd)  was  pkced  the  "  dwellmg  "  {mishMn), 
The  ''dwellii^r"  was  a  space  forty-five  feet  long  by 
fifteen  broad,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  walls  of  boaros 
(verses  18 — 25),  and  openinj^  in  front  into  a  sort  of 
porch  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  "  tent "  beyond 
the  "  dwelling."  Towards  the  open  air  this  porch  was 
closed,  wholly  or  partially,  by  a  curtain  (verse  36).  The 
"  dwelling  "  was  roofed  over  by  another  *'  curtain,"  or 
"  hanging,"  of  bright  colours  and  rich  materials  (verses 
1 — 6).  It  was  divided  into  two  portions,  called  respec- 
tively  "  the  Holy  Phwje,"  and  "  the  Holy  of  Holies^*— 
the  xormer  towards  the  porch,  the  latter  away  from  it. 
These  two  places  were  separated  by  a  "  vail "  hung  upon 
four  pillars  (verses  31,  32).  Their  relative  size  is  un- 
oertam ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  Holy  of  Holies 
was  the  smaller  of  the  two,  and  conjectured  that  the 
proportion  was  as  one  to  two,  the  Holy  of  Holies 
being  a  square  of  fifteen  feet,  and  the  Holy  Place 
an  oolong,  tliirty  feet  long  by  fifteen.  The  whole 
structure  was  placed  within  an  area  called  **  the  Court 
of  the  Tabernacle,"  which  is  described  in  the  next 
chapter. 

1.  The  Fine  Linen  Coyerino. 

(1)  The  tabernacle.— Literally,  the  dwellina  (eee 
chap.  xxv.  9,  where  misMcdn  fijrst  occurs).  It  is  a  oeriTa- 


tive  from  shdkan,  translated  by  "  dwell "  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse. 

Ten  curtains.— The  same  word  (yerPah)  is  used 
for  the  constituent  parts  of  the  covering,  and  for  the 
entire  covering,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  eadi  of  the  two 
halves  into  which  it  was  <uvided  (verses  4,  5).  In  the 
first  use,  it  corresponds  to  what  we  should  call 
"  a  breadth." 

Fine  twined  linen^.e.,  linen  thread  formed  by 
twisting  several  distinct  strands  together.  Egyptian 
tliread  was  ordinarily  of  this  character. 

Blue,  and  purple,  and  soarlet.— See  the  Notes 
on  chap.  xxv.  4. 

Cherubims  of  ouxming  work.— Rather,  eheru- 
him,  ths  work  of  a  cunning  weaver.  Ma^aaeh  khosheb 
and  ma^aaeh  roleem  fverse  36)  seem  to  be  contrasted  one 
with  the  other,  the  former  signifying  work  where  the 
patterning  was  inwoven,  the  latter  where  it  was  em- 
broidered with  the  needle.  The  inweavmg  of  patterns 
or  figures  was  well  understood  in  Egypt  (Herod.  iiL  47 ; 
Plin.  H.  K,  viiL  48). 

(S)  The  length  .  •  .  eight  and  twenty  oublts. 
— "Mi.  Fergusson  has  shown  that  to  cover  over  a  space 
twent?'  cubits  wide  with  a  roof,  the  two  sides  of  which 
should  meet  at  a  right  angle,  a  tent-doth  almost  exactly 
twenty-eight  cubits  long  would  be  required. 

(8)  The  five  curtains*— It  is  anomalous  that  the 
article  should  be  used  here.  Probably  it  has  crept  in 
from  "the  curtains"  of  the  preceding  verse.  The 
meaning  is  that  five  "breadths"  should  be  sewn 
together  to  form  one  curtain,  and  five  other  "  breadths  " 
to  form  another,  and  then  that  the  two  curtains  so 
formed  should  be  joined  into  one  by  means  of  "  loope  " 
and  "taches."  The  object  of  making  two  curtains 
instead  of  one  was  clearly  portabiliir.  The  entire 
covering  would  have  been  too  heavy  ana  too  buDEy  to  be 
convementiy  carried  in  one  piece. 

(4)  From  the  selvedge  in  the  ooupling.— 
Bather,  cU  the  coupling.  The  selvedge,  i.e.,  nearest  to 
the  place  where  the  two  curtains  were  to  be  coupled 
together. 

(5)  That  the  loops  may  take  hold  one  of 
another.— Bather,  correspond  one  to  another.  They 
were  not  to  "  take  hold,"  but  to  be  attached  by  golden 
links. 

(6)  Taohes,  or  claeps.  These  might  be  split-rings, 
or  links  like  modem  Meeve-links. 

And  it  shall  be  one  tabernacle.— Bather,  and 
(so)  the  tabernacle  ehall  he  one.  The  division  of  the 
curtain  which  formed  the  roof  into  two  portions  tended 
to  make  a  division  in  the  t^macle  itself.  To  prevent 
this,  the  two  curtains  were  to  be  so  looped  together  as 
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Ita  Outer  Coverings. 


EXODUS,  XXVI. 


Its  Boards  and  their  Sockets. 


^  And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  of 
goats'  hair  to  be  a  covering  npon  the 
tBibemacle :  eleven  curtains  shalt  thou 
make.  <^>  The  length  of  one  curtain  shall 
be  thirty  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of  one 
curtain  four  cubits :  and  the  eleven  cur- 
tains shall  be  all  of  one  measure.  ^^^  And 
thou  shalt  couple  five  curtains  by  them- 
selves, and  six  curtains  by  themselves, 
and  shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain  in  the 
forefront  of  the  tabernacle.  (^^)And 
thou  shalt  make  fifty  loops  on  the  ed^e 
of  the  one  curtain  that  is  outmost  in  the 
coupling,  and  fifty  loops  in  the  edge  of 
the  curtain  which  coupleth  the  second. 
<^^)  And  thou  shalt  make  fifty  taches  of 
brass,  and  put  the  taches  into  the  loops, 
and  couple  the  ^tent  together,  that  it 
may  be  one.  (^)  And  the  remnant  that 
remaineth  of  the  curtains  of  the  tent, 
the  half  curtain  that  remaineth,  shall 
hang  over  the  backside  of  the  tabernacle. 


1  Or,OM0riN9. 


3  Heb.,  <ii  tk€ 
mainder^  or. 


8  Hebtkondf. 


(IS)  And  a  cubit  on  the  one  side,  and  a 
cubit  on  the  other  side  ^of  that  which 
remaineth  in  the  length  of  the  curtains 
of  the  tent,  it  shall  hang  over  the  sides 
of  the  tabernacle  on  tms  side  and  on 
that  side,  to  cover  it. 

(^^>And  thou  shalt  make  a  covering 
for  the  tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red,  and 
a  covering  above  o/ badgers'  skins. 

<^)And  thou  shalt  make  boards  for 
the  tabernacle  of  shittim  wood  standing 
up.  (^®)  Ten  cubits  shall  be  the  length  of 
a  board,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  shall  be 
the  breflbdth  of  one  board.  (^^^ Two 'tenons 
shall  there  be  in  one  board,  set  in  order 
one  against  another:  thus  shalt  thou 
make  for  all  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle. 
(^)  And  thou  shalt  make  the  boards  for 
the  tabernacle,  twenty  boards  on  the 
south  side  southward.  <^)  And  thou 
shalt  make  forty  sockets  of  sUver  under 
the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets  under 


to  be  praotioally  one.      Thus  the   tabemade   itself 
became  one. 

2.  Thb  Goats'-hair  Tekt-ci<oth. 

(7—13)  An  awning  such  as  that  deecribed  in  vanes 
1 — 6  would  have  neither  kept  out  sun  nor  rain.  For 
this  purpose  an  ordinaiy  doth  of  ffoats'-hair  was  requi- 
site, and  accordingly  Moses  was  instructed  to  nu^  a 
second  covering,  wnich  was  to  be  of  this  material,  and 
to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  first»  thus  externally 
concealing  it.  This  second  covering  was,  like  the  first, 
to  be  in  two  portions  (verses  9—11),  each  of  them  made 
up  of  several  **  breadths,"  but  the  two  portions  were 
not  to  be  of  the  same  size.  Both  were  to  be  thirty 
cubits  in.  length,  but  the  hinder  portion  was  to  contain 
five  '*  breadths,"  while  t^e  portion  in  frcmt  was  to  con- 
tain six.  Thus  the  outer  covering  was  six  feet  broader 
than  the  inner  one.  The  object  was  the  protection  of 
the  inner  covering,  which  was  overlapped  at  both  ends 
by  the  outer  one  (verses  9, 12). 

(7)  To  be  a  covering.— Literally,  to  be  a  tent. 
(See  the  first  Note  on  the  chapter.) 

Eleven  curtalnH  ie.,  eleven  breadths.  (See  Note 
2  on  Terse  1.) 

(8)  Thirty  cubits.— The  additional  cubit  on  either 
side  (comp.  verse  2)  would  hang  down  and  form  a 
•'  Talance    along  the  sides  of  the  tent.    (See  verse  13.) 

(9)  Thou  .  .  .  Shalt  double  the  sixth  curtain 
in  the  forefront  of  the  tabernacle.— The  addi- 
tional  "  breadth  "  was  to  be  doubled  back  upon  itself, 
so  giving  a  sort  of  finish  to  the  roof  in  the  front  of  the 
structure. 

(12)  The  remnant  that  remaineth.— Even  after 
the  doubling  back,  the  goats'-hair  covering  would  be  half 
a  breadth  wider  than  me  linen  one.  This  half -breadth 
was  to  be  allowed  to  hang  down  at  the  back  of  the  tent. 

3.  Thb  Two  Outeb  Oovebings. 

(^^)  As  the  object  of  the  two  outer  coverings  must 
have  been  to  keep  out  rain,  we  must  suppose  them  to 


have  protected  not  only  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  but»  at 
any  rate,  the  whole  of  the  miahkan.  Their  length  must^ 
therefore,  have  been  at  least  thirty  cubits,  and  their 
breadth  fourteen. 

4.  Thb  Walls  or  the  Tabernacle. 

O'^— ^)  The  various  coverings  which  have  been  de- 
scribed had  it  for  their  object  to  roof  over  and  protect 
an  oblong  chamber  or  "  dwelling,"  within  which  Gbd 
was  to  nuinif est  Himself  and  to  be  worshipped.  The 
directions  which  follow  (verses  15—33)  are  for  the  con- 
struction of  this  chamber.  It  was  to  be  enclosed  by 
boards  of  shittim  wood,  fifteen  feet  high  by  two  fe^ 
three  inches  wide,  which  were  to  be  plated  vrith  gold, 
and  made  to  stand  upright  by  being  mserted  into  solid 
sockets  of  silver.  The  two  sides  were  to  contain,  each  of 
them,  twenty  such  boards,  and  thus  to  be  forty-five  feet 
long,  while  the  connecting  wall  was  to  be  composed  of 
six  such  boards,  together  with  two  comer  posts  (verse 
23),  giving  it  a  length,  probably,  of  ten  cubits,  or  fifteen 
feet. 

W  Boards  ...  of  shittim  wood.— On  the  pos- 
sibility of  boards  fifteen  feet  long  hj^  two  feet  three 
inches  wide  being  oat  from  the  Acacia  seyal.  Bee  the 
last  Note  on  chap.  xzv.  5. 

(17)  Two  tenons.— By  ''tenons"  here  are  meant 
projections,  probablv  round,  from  the  end  of  each 
plank,  made  to  fit  into  holes  prepared  for  them 
in  the  '* sockets."  They  were  to  be  "set  in  order 
one  against  another  '* :  t.e.,  placed  regularly  at  certain 
interras,  so  that  each  corresponded  in  position  to  its 
feUow. 

(18)  On  tho  south  side  southward.  —  Bather, 
on  the  south  side  to  the  right.  The  tabernacle  faced 
the  east,  and  was  regarded  as  looking  in  that  direction. 
Thus  its  south  wall  was  on  the  right. 

W  Forty  sookets.— Each  "  socket "  was  to  receive 
one  of  the  "tenons."  As  there  were  twenty  boards 
(verse  18),  and  two  tenons  to  each  board  (verse  17),  the 
sockets  hiad  to  be  forty. 
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one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and  two 
sockets  under  another  board  for  his  two 
tenons.  (^^  And  for  the  second  side  of 
the  tabernacle  on  the  north  side  there 
shall  he  twenty  boards :  <^>  and  their 
forty  sockets  of  silver;  two  sockets  under 
one  board,  and  two  socketsnnder  another 
board.  (^>  And  for  the  sides  of  the  taber- 
nacle westward  thou  shalt  make  six 
boards.  <^)  And  two  boards  shalt  thon 
make  for  the  comers  of  the  tabernacle 
in  the  two  sides.  (^)  And  they  shall  be 
^coupled  together  beneath,  and  they 
shall  be  conped  togetiier  above  the  head 
of  it  unto  one  ring :  thus  shall  it  be  for 
them  both ;  they  shall  be  for  the  two 
comers.  <^>And  they  shall  be  eight 
boards,  and  their  sockets  of  silver,  six- 
teen sockets  ;  two  sockets  under  one 
board,  and  two  sockets  under  another 
board. 

(^)  And  thou  shalt  make  bars  of 
shittimwood;  five  for  the  boards  of  the 
one  side  of  the  tabernacle,  (^)  and  five 


I  Heb..  tuoiiaittd. 


a  ch.  Xk  9.  40; 
Acts  7.  44;  Heb. 
8.8b 


bars  for  the  boards  of  the  other  side  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  five  bars  for  the 
boards  of  the  side  of  the  tabernacle,  for 
the  two  sides  westward.  <^>And  the 
middle  bar  in  the  midst  of  the  boards 
shall  reach  from  end  to  end.  <^)  And 
thou  shalt  overla]^  the  boards  with  mid, 
and  make  their  rings  of  gold  for  pku^s 
for  the  bars :  and  thou  shalt  overlay  the 
bars  with  gold. 

i^)  And  thou  shalt  rear  up  the  taber- 
nacle 'according  to  the  fashion  thereof 
which  was  shewed  thee  in  the  mount. 

(31)  And  thou  shalt  make  a  vail  of  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
linen  of  cunning  work :  with  cherubims 
shall  it  be  made:  (^>and  thou  shalt 
hang  it  upon  four  pillars  of  shittim  wood 
overlaid  with  gold :  their  hooks  shall  be 
of  gold,  upon  uie  four  sockets  of  silver. 
(33)  And  tihou  shalt  hang  up  the  vail 
under  the  taches,  that  thou  mayest  bring 
in  thither  within  the  vail  the  ark  of  the 
testimony:   and  the  vail  shall  divide 


(22)  For  the  sides  of  the  tabomade  west- 
ward.— BAiher,  for  the  bctck  of  the  iotbemade  (LXX., 
r&  Mcu).  (See  Note  on  verse  18.)  The  west  is  always 
resnurded  as  "  behind  "  by  the  Orientals. 

Six  boards. — Six  boards,  presnmably  of  the  same 
width  with  the  others  (verse  16),  would  extend  a  leiu^th 
of  nine  cnlnts  only,  or  thirteen  and  a  half  feet.  The 
tenth  cubit  seems  to  have  been  made  up  by  the  comer 
boards,  or  posts,  which  are  counted  with  the  "six" 
boards  as  f  orminflr  the  back  of  the  tabemade  in  verse  25. 

(2i)  They  sluul  be  ooupled  together  beneath. 
— The  comer  boards  were  to  be  coupled  to  the  others  in 
two  places,  below  and  above,  in  each  place  by  means  of 
one  ring.  Biuffs,  through  which  passed  the  ends  of  the 
bars  mentioned  in  verses  26—29,  are  supposed  to  be 
meant. 

(2S)  Sixteen  sookets.— Two  for  each  comer  board, 
and  twelve  for  the  six  boards  between  them. 

(^  Bars  of  shittim  wood.  —  The  object  of  the 
"bars"  was  to  hold  the  "boards"  together,  and  pre- 
vent there  being  any  aperture  between  one  board  and 
another.  They  were  fifteen  in  number,  five  for  each  of 
the  three  sides  of  the  boarded  space.  The  "  middle 
bar  "  on  each  side  was  to  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the 
tabernacle  (verse  28),  the  four  bars  above  and  below 
being  shorter,  each  coupling  together  probably  one-half 
of  the  boards  of  its  side.  The  bars  were  passed 
through  "rings  "  attached  to  the  boards  (verse  29 ),  each 
board  havine  at  least  one  such  ring.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  placed  ovMAe  the  tabemade  walls. 

(27)  For  the  boards  of  the  side  of  the  taber- 
nacle, for  the  two  sideB  westward.— This  is 
quite  unintelligible.  Translate,  for  the  hoards  of  the 
side  of  the  tabernacle,  which  ie  atthe  haoh  westward, 

(28)  In  the  midst  of  the  boards^— Bather,  mid^ 
way  in  the  boards — equi-distant,  ie.,  from  the  bottom 
and  the  top. 

(30)  Aooording  to  the  fkshion  thereof  whioh 
was  shewed  thee.— See  chap.  xxv.  9, 40.    fiowever 


minute— even  tediously  minute — the  description,  there 
would  necessarily  have  been  a  multitude  of  particuLurs, 
not  to  be  described  in  words,  where  Moses  would  have  to 
be  guided  by  the  pattern  that  he  had  seen. 

5.  The  Yail,  and  the  Position  which  ^t  was 

TO  Occupy. 

(31)  Thou  shalt  make  a  vail.— It  was  of  the 
essence  of  the  mishkdn  that  it  should  have  an  outer  and 
an  inner  sanctuary,  a  place  for  iiie  daily  ministrations 
of  the  priests,  ana  an  adytum  or  penetrale  of  extreme 
holiness,  in  which  was  to  be  the  Divine  Presence,  and 
into  which  the  high  priest  alone  was  to  be  privileged  to 
enter,  and  he  but  once  in  the  year.  (See  chap.  xxx.  10 ; 
Lev.  xvi.  2 — 34 ;  Heb.  ix.  7.)  The  separation  between 
these  two  chambers  was  to  be  made  oy  a  vail  of  the 
same  materials  and  workmanship  as  the  inner  covering 
of  the  nUshkdn  (verse  1). 

(32)  Four  pillars.  — These  seem  to  have  been  trae 
piUars  or  columns,  and  not  tent-poles.  They  were 
probably  of  equal  hdght,  and  eaually  spaced,  and  wer^ 
perhaps  connected  at  the  top  by  a  cornice  or  beun. 
Together  with  the  vail  they  formed  a  screen,  which 
shut  off  the  **  Holy  of  Holies  "  from  the  outer  cham- 
ber. They  were,  doubtless,  of  the  same  height  as  the 
boards,  t.6.,  fifteen  feet  (verse  16). 

Their  hooks.-— Each  pillar  was  to  have  a  hook  near 
the  top,  whereto  the  vail  was  to  be  attached. 

Upon  the  four  sockets.  —  Heb.,  tmon  four 
sockets, — ^Each  pillar  was  to  have  its  "socket,"  into 
which  it  was  to  be  inserted,  and  which  was  itself  pro- 
bably to  be  sunk  into  the  ground. 

(33)  Thou  shall  hang  up  the  vail  under  the 
taohes.— The  "  taches  "  meant  are  the  links  whereby 
the  two  portions  of  the  inner  covering  were  connected 
together  (verse  6).  If  "  under  the  taches  "  means  di- 
rectly under  them,  we  must  regard  the  mishkdn  as 
divided  into  two  chambers  of  equal  size.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  "  under  "  may  be  used  with  some  vag^e- 
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unto  yon  between  the  holjphice  and  the 
most  holy.  ^^^  And  thou  shalt  put  the 
mercy  seat  upon  the  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony in  the  most  holy  place.  <^)  And 
thoa  shalt  set  the  table  without  the  vail, 
and  the  candlestick  over  against  the 
table  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  toward 
the  south :  and  thou  shalt  put  the  table 
on  the  north  side. 

(9^)  And  thou  shalt  make  an  hanging 
for  the  door  of  the  tent,  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needlework.  (37) And  thou 
shalt  make  for  the  hanging  five  pillars  0/ 


shittim  wood^  and  overlay  them  with  gold^ 
and  their  hooks  shall  he  of  gold :  and  thou 
shalt  cast  five  sockets  of  brass  for  them. 

CHAPTEE  XXVIL— (1)  And  thou 
shalt  make  an  altar  of  shittim  wood^ 
five  cubits  long,  and  five  cubits  broad ; 
the  altar  shall  be  foursquare :  and  the 
height  thereof  shall  he  three  cubits* 
(^>  And  thou  shalt  make  the  horns  of  it 
upon  the  four  comers  thereof :  his  horns 
shall  be  of  the  same:  and  thou  shalt 
overlay  it  with  brass.  (^^  And  thou  shalt 
make  his  pans  to  receive  his  ashes,  and 


ness,  and  that  the  ''  Holy  of  Holies  "  may  in  the  taber- 
nacle, as  well  as  in  the  Temple,  have  been  only  haJf  the 
size  of  the  outer  chamber. 

That  thou  mayest  ^brlng  in.— Heb.,  and  thou 
shaU  bring  «n. 

6.  The  Position  of  the  Fusnitubb. 

(84»  85)  The  sole  f  nmitnre  of  the  most  holy  place,  or 
"  Holy  of  Holies,"  was  to  be  the  ark,  with  \i&  covering 
of  the  mercy-seat.  In  the  ''  Holy  Place  "  without  the 
Tail  were  to  be  the  "  table  of  shewbread  "  against  the 
north  wall,  and  the  '*  ffolden  candlestick"  opposite  to  it, 
against  the  south  wall.  Intermediate  between  them, 
but  adyanced  nearer  the  vail,  was  to  be  the  "  golden 
altar  of  incense "  (chaps,  zzx.  6,  zL  26),  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  here  mentioned. 

7.  The  Hanoino  fob  the  Doob. 

(96,  87)  It  is  essential  in  the  East  to  shut  out  light  and 
heat,  whence  tents  have  always  doors.  These  are  usually 
made  of  a  piece  of  doth,  which  is  raised  for  a  man  to 
enter,  and  falls  behind  him.  But  for  a  tent  of  the  size 
described,  which  seems  to  have  been  above  twenty-two 
feet  high  in  the  centre,  something  more  was  required. 
The  "  hanrai^  "  spoken  of  appears  to  have  been  a  beau- 
tifully embroidered  curtain,  wnich  could  be  either  drawn 
up  or  let  down,  and  which  was  attached  by  gulden 
"nooks "  to  five  pillars  plated  with  gold,  thus  dividing 
the  entrance  into  four  equal  spaces. 

(87)  Five  pillars.— The  odd  number  is  surprising, 
especially  compared  with  the  "  four  pillars  "  of^the  in- 
terior (verse  32),  until  we  remember  that  a  tent  such 
as  that  described  must  have  a  pillar,  or  tent-pole,  in  the 
middle  of  its  gable-end,  and  an  equal  number  of  sup- 
ports on  either  side.  It  is,  in  uct,  this  fifth  pillar 
which,  together  with  the  use  of  the  word  *6hel,  gives  to 
the  tent  theory  of  Mr.  Feigusson,  now  generally 
adopted,  its  solid  basis. 

Their  hooks. — The  hooks  from  which  the  hanging 
was  to  be  suspended.     (Oomp.  verse  32.) 

Sockets  of  brass.— Bather,  ''of  bronze."  (See 
Note  on  chap.  zxv.  3.) 

xxvn. 

The  Axtab  of  Bubnt  Offebiko. 

(1)  Thou  Shalt  make  an  altar.— -Heb.,  ^^e  aZ^ar. 
It  is  assumed  that  a  sanctuary  must  have  an  altar, 
worship  without  sacrifice  being  unknown.  (See  chaps. 
V.  1—3,  viii.  25—28,  xii.  27,  rviii.  12,  xx.  24—26,  &c.) 


Of  shittim  wood. — This  direction  seems  at  first 
sifl^ht  to  conflict  with  those  given  in  chap.  zx.  24,  25, 
where  altars  were  reouired  to  be  either  of  earth  or  of 
unhewn  stone.  But  tne  explanation  of  the  Jewish  com- 
mentators is  probably  correct,  that  what  was  here 
directed  to  be  made  was  rather  an  "  altar-case  "  than  au 
altar,  and  that  the  true  altar  was  the  earth  ¥rith  which, 
at  each  halt  in  the  wilderness,  the  "  case "  of  shittim 
wood  covered  with  bronze  was  filled.  (So  Jarchi, 
Kalisch,  and  others.) 

Foursquare. — Ancient  altars  were  either  rectangu- 
lar or  circular,  the  square  and  the  circle  being  regarded 
as  perfect  figures.  A  triangular  altar  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Laj^rd  in  Mesopotamia,  but  even  this  had  a 
circular  top.  In  Hebrew  architecture  and  furniture 
curved  lines  were  for  the  most  part  avoided,  probably 
as  presenting  greater  difficulties  than  straight  ones. 

The  height  thereof  •  •  •  three  cubits.— A 
greater  height  would  have  made  it  difficult  to  arrange 
me  victims  upon  the  altar.  Otherwise  the  notion  of 
perfection  in  form  would  probably  have  led  to  the  altar 
being  a  cube. 

<8)  The  horns  of  it.— It  is  not  true  to  say,  as 
Kalisch  does,  that  "the  altars  of  almost  all  ancient 
nations  were  frequently  provided  with  horns."  On  the 
contrary,  horns  were,  so  far  as  is  known,  peculiar  to 
Israelite  altars.  Originally,  they  would  seem  to  have 
been  mere  ornaments  at  the  four  upper  comers,  but 
ultimately  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  an 
altar,  and  the  virtue  of  the  altar  was  thought  to  lie 
especially  in  them.  The  victims  were  bound  to  them 
(rs.  cxviii.  27) ;  criminals  clung  to  them  (1  King^  i.  50, 
ii.  28) ;  and  the  blood  of  sin  offerings  was  smeared  upon 
them  for  purposes  of  expiation  (chap.  xxix.  12 ;  Lev. 
viii.  15,  ix.  9,  &c.). 

His  horns  shall  be  of  the  same— i.e.,  of  one 
piece  with  the  rest  of  the  altar,  not  separate  portions 
attached  by  nails  or  soldering.    (Oomp.  chap.  xxv.  19.) 

Thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  brass— t.^.,  with 
bronze.  All  the  woodwork  of  the  tabernacle  was  over- 
laid with  one  metal  or  another.  Here  a  metallic  coating 
was  especially  necessary,  to  prevent  the  wood  from 
being  burnt. 

(3)  His  pans  to  receive  his  ashes.— Scuttles, 
in  which  the  ashes  were  placed  for  removal  from  the 
sanctuary,  are  intended.  Tlie  word  translated  "to 
receive  nis  ashes  "  is  a  rare  one,  and  implies  a  mixture 
with  the  ashes  of  unbumt  fat. 

His  shovels.— A  right  rendering.  The  "  shovels  " 
would  be  used  in  clearing  away  the  ashes  from  off  the 
altar. 
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his  shovels,  and  Ids  basons,  and  Ids  flesh- 
hooks,  and  his  firepans :  all  the  vessels 
thereof  thou  shalt  make  o^  brass.  (^)And 
thon  shalt  make  for  it  a  grate  of  net- 
work of  brass ;  and  npon  the  net  shalt 
thou  i^e  f  oilr  brase^^  in  the  f  oar 
comers  thereof.  ^^^  And  thou  shalt  pat 
it  under  IJie  compass  of  the  altar  be- 
neath, that  the  net  may  be  even  to  the 
midst  of  the  altar.  W  And  thon  shalt 
make  staves  for  the  altar,  staves  of 
shittim  wood,  and  overlay  them  with 
brass.  (7>And  the  staves  shall  be  put 
into  the  rings,  and  the  staves  shall  be 
upon  the  two  sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear 
it.  <^)  Hollow  with  boards  shalt  thou 
make  it :  as  ^it  was  shewed  thee  in  the 
mount,  so  shall  they  make  it 


1  Heb.i  he  aheteed. 


(*>  And  thou  shalt  make  the  court  of 
the  tabernacle :  for  the  south  side  south- 
ward there  ehail  he  hangings  for  the  court 
of  fine  twined  linen  of  an  hundred  cubits 
long  for  one  side :  ^^^^  and  the  twenty 
pilliifs  thereof  and  their  twenty  sockete 
shall  be  q/^  brass ;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars 
and  their  fillets  shall  be  of  silver.  di)And 
likewise  for  the  north  side  in  length 
there  shall  be  hangings  of  an  hundred 
cubits  long,  and  his  twenty  pillars  and 
their  twenly  sockets  of  brass ;  the  hooka 
of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver. 
(^)  And /or  the  breadth  of  the  court  on 
the  west  side  shaU  be  hangings  of  fifty 
cubits:  their  pillars  ten,  and  their 
sockets  ten.  (^>  And  the  breadth  of  the 
court  on  the  east  side  eastward  shall  be 


His  basons.— Basins  were  needed  to  receive  the 
blood  of  the  Tictims  (chap.  xxiv.  6),  which  was  east 
from  basina  upon  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

His  fleshnooks. — Implements  with  three  prongs, 
used  for  arranging  the  pieces  of  the  victim  npon  uie 
altar.  The  priests  servants  sometimes  applied  them  to 
a  difFerent  parpose  (1  Sam.  ii.  13). 

His  firepans. — The  word  here  osed  is  elsewhere 
translated  either  **  snnffdishes/'  or  "  censers."  Probably 
vessels  employed  in  carrying  embers  from  the  braasen 
altar  to  the  altar  of  incense  ^Levit.  xvi.  12)  are  in- 
tended. 

W  A  grate  of  network. — Bather,  a  gratina  of 
ndworh.  The  position  of  the  grating  is  doubtfol. 
According  to  one  view,  it  reached  from  the  middle  of 
the  altar  to  its  base,  and  protected  the  sides  of  the  altar 
from  the  feet  of  the  mmistering  priests.  According 
to  another,  it  snrronnded  the  npper  part  of  the  altar, 
and  was  intended  to  catch  any  portions  of  the  victims 
that  accidentally  fell  off.  There  are  no  sufficient  data 
to  enable  ns  to  determine  between  these  views. 

Upon  the  net  shalt  thou  make  four  brasen 
rings.— The  brazen  altar,  like  the  ark  and  the  table  of 
ahewbread,  was  to  be  carried  by  the  priests  when  the 
Israelites  changed  their  camping.g^nnd.  It  therefore 
required  **  rings,"  like  them  (chap.  xxv.  12,  26).  These 
were,  in  the  case  of  the  altar,  to  be  attached  to  the  net- 
work,  which  must  have  been  of  a  very  soUd  and  sub- 
stantial character. 

(5)  Under  the  compass  of  the  altar  beneath. 
— The  position  of  the  network  depends  npon  this  ex- 
pression. Was  *'  the  compass  of  tne  altar  its  circmn- 
ference  at  the  top,  or  was  it  a  belt  or  step  encircling  the 
altar  half-way  np  P  The  low  hdght  of  the  altar — ^f our 
feet  six  inches — wonld  seem  to  mSke  a  "  step  "  imneces- 
sary;  but  the  altar  may  undoubtedly  have  been  snr- 
roanded  by  a  "  belt "  for  ornament. 

(«)  Staves  for  the  altar.— See  Note  2  on  verse  4 

(8)  Hollow  with  boards.— Compare  the  second 
Note  on  verse  1. 

The  Coitbt  of  thb  Tabebkaclb. 

O^U)  Almost  every  andent  temple  stood  within  a 
sacred  enclosure,  which  isolated  it  from  tiie  common 
working  world,  and  rendered  its  religions  character 
more  distinctly  apparent.     Such  endosores  were  parti. 


cnlarly  affected  by  the  Egrptians,  and  were  usually 
oblong  squares,  surrounded  by  walls,  with,  for  the  most 
part,  a  sm^Ie  entrance.  An  open  space  of  this  kind» 
always  demiable,  was  absolutely  necessary  where  the 
sanctuary  itself  was  covered  in,  since  it  would  have 
been  intolerable  to  kill  and  bum  victims  in  a  confined 
and  covered  space.  The  altar  which  has  been  described 
(verses  1—8)  was  necessarily  placed  outside  the  taber- 
nacle, and  formed  the  chief  furniture  of  the  court, 
for  which  directions  are  now  given. 

W  For  the  south  side  southward.— Rather, 
far  the  south  nde  upon  the  right.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
xxvi.  18.) 

Hangings. — The  word  used  is  new  and  rare.  It  is 
rendered  lerla^  '*  sails,"  by  the  LXX.,  and  seems  to 
designate  a  coarse  sail-cloth,  woven  with  interstices, 
tiirough  which  what  went  on  inside  the  court  might  be 
seen.  The  court,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  open  to 
all  Israelites  (Levit.  i.  3,  Ac.). 

Of  fine  twined  linen.— Made  of  linen  thread, 
t.e.,  each  thread  having  several  strands;  not  ''fine 
linen  "  in  the  modem  sense. 

(10)  And  the  twenty  pillars  thereof  .  .  .— 
Heb.,  and  its  pUlara,  twenty  (in  number),  and  their 
bases,  also  twenty  ^shall  be)  of  bronze.  Kalisch  says 
that  the  pillars  of  tne  court  were  "  of  wood,  not  plated 
with  metal"  (Comment,  p.  371);  but  the  present 
passage,  and  also  chap,  xxxviii.  10,  rightiy  translated, 
contradict  this  view. 

The  hooks  of  the  pillars.— Oomp.  chap.  xxvi. 
37.  As  the  pillars  were  for  the  support  of  the  "  hang, 
in^s,"  they  required  "  hooks,"  whereto  the  "  hangings  " 
might  be  attacned. 

Their  fillets. — ^Bather,  their  connecting-rods.  The 
pillars  of  the  court  were  to  be  united  by  rods,  which 
would  help  to  support  the  '*  hangings." 

(11, 12)  The  north  side  .  .  .  Tm  side  of  the  court 
was  to  be  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  south.  The 
western  side  was  to  .be  of  only  half  the  length  (fifty 
cubits),  and  required  therefore  only  half  the  number  A 
pillars  and  sockets. 

W  On  the  east  side  eastward.  —  Bather,  in 
front,  towards  the  eaai.  Both  the  tabernacle  and  the 
Temple  faced  to  the  east,  which  was  regarded  as  "  the 
front  oi  the  world  "  by  the  Orientals  generally.    The 
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The  Couflrt  of  the  Tabernacle. 


EXODUS,   XXVII. 


Tfte  OH  for  the  Light. 


fifty  cubits.  (^^)The  hangings  of  one 
side  of  the  gate  shall  he  fifteen  cnbits : 
their  pillars  three,  and  their  sockets 
three.  ^^  And  on  the  other  side  ehall  he 
hangings  fifteen  evbits:  their  pillars 
three,  and  their  sockets  three.  ^^^^  And 
for  l^e  gate  of  the  court  ehall  he  an 
hanging  of  twenty  cubits,  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
unen,  wrought  with  needlework :  and 
their  pillars  ehall  he  four,  and  their 
sockets  four.  (^^)  All  the  pillars  round 
about  the  court  shall  he  filleted  with 
silver ;  their  hooks  shaU  he  of  silver,  and 
their  sockets  of  brass.  ^^^  The  leng^th 
of  the  court  shaU  he  an  hundred  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  ^  fifty  every  where,  and 


1  HeiK,  Afh/  6f 


t  HeV.(  to  tuemd 
up. 


the  height  five  cubits  of  fine  twined 
linen,  and  their  sockets  of  brass.  <^>A11 
the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  in  all  the 
service  thereof,  and  all  the  pins  thereof, 
and  all  the  pins  of  the  court,  shall  he  of 
brass. 

(^)And  thou  shalt  command  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  pure 
oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light,  to  cause 
the  lamp  ^to  bum  always.  ^^^  In  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  without 
the  vail,  which  is  before  the  testimony, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  order  it  from 
evening  to  morning  before  the  Lobd: 
it  shaU  he  a  statute  for  ever  unto  their 
generations  on  the  behalf  of  the  children 
of  Israel. 


belief  was  probabl}r  connected  with  the  sun's  rising, 
towards  which  men  in  early  times  looked  anzionsly.  It 
was,  however,  a  belief  qnito  separate  from  son-worship. 

(1^  The  hangings  of  one  side.— Bather,  at  one 
aide.  On  three  sides  of  the  court — ^the  south,  the  west, 
and  the  north— there  was  to  be  no  interruption  in  the 
hangings — no  entrance  or  gateway.  But  it  was  other- 
wise on  the  fourth  side,  towards  the  east.  Here  was  to 
be  the  entrance  to  the  court,  and  here  consequently  the 
line  of  han^ngs  was  to  be  broken  in  the  middle.  A 
curtain,  similar  to  that  at  the  east  end  of  the  tabemade 
(chap.  xzvi.  36),  but  hung  on  four  pillars  instead  of  five, 
and  capable  of  being  drawn  up  or  down,  was  to  g^ve 
admission  to  the  coiurt  on  this  side,  and  was  to  occupy 
twenty  cubits  out  of  the  fifty  which  formed  the  enhre 
width  of  the  court.  On  either  side  would  remain  a 
space  of  fifteen  cubits,  which  was  to  be  occupied  by 
**nanyngs/*  similar  to  those  on  the  other  three  sides  of 
the  court.  Each  of  these  lengths  of  fifteen  cubits  re- 
quired three  pillars  for  its  support.  Thus  the  pillars 
on  the  east  side  were  ten,  as  on  the  west. 

(16)  For  the  gate  of  the  oourt— t.e.,  the  en- 
trance. 

An  hanging. — The  word  is  the  same  as  that  simi- 
larly  translated  in  verses  36  and  37  of  chap,  zxvi ;  and 
the  description  of  the  **  hanging  "  is  also,  word  for  word, 
the  same.  It  would  contrast  stronglv  with  the  plain 
white  **  sail-cloth  "  round  the  rest  of  the  enclosure,  and 
would  clearly  point  out  to  all  the  place  of  entrance. 

07)  Filleted  with  silver.— Bather,  tmited  hy  silver 
rods.    (See  the  last  Note  on  verse  10.) 

(18)  The  length  ...  an  hundred  cubits.— 
Oomp.  verse  9,  where  this  is  given  as  the  length  of  the 
haj^^fings. 

The  breadth  fllty.— Comp.  verse  12. 

The  height  five  cubits.— This  had  not  been  pre. 
viously  either  stated  or  implied.  It  has  been  noted  that, 
with  one  exception,  all  the  measurements  of  the  taber. 
nacle  and  the  court,  as  distinct  from  the  furniture,  are 
either  five  cubits  or  some  multiple  of  five.  The  one 
exception  is  the  length  of  the  inner  covering  (chap, 
xzvi.  2),  which  was  determined  by  the  pitch  of  the  roof. 

The  Ybssels  and  Fins. 

(W  All  the  vessels  of  the  tabernacle—  i.e., 
all  those  which  had  not  already  been  appointed  to  be  of 
a  richer  materiaL    (Oomp.  chap.  xxv.  38.)    Bronze  was 


the  most  convenient  material  for  vessels,  and  maintained 
its  place  even  in  tiie  magnificent  Temple  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  vu.  15--15 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  13, 14). 

All  the  pins  thereof  .—These  had  not  been  pre- 
viously mentioned;  but  the  writer  assumes  it  as  known 
that  every  tent  Cohel),  such  as  he  has  described,  can 
only  be  erected  by  means  of  cords  and  tent-pegs,  or 
"  pins." 

All  the  pins  of  the  oourt.— The  "  pins  of  the 
court "  seem  to  be  pegs  employed  intemallv  and  exter- 
nallv  to  kee]^  the  pQlars  of  the  court  in  plac».  Their 
employment  implies  that  of  cords. 

Thb  Oiii  fob  thb  Lamp. 

(9D)  Thou  Shalt  command  the  children  of 
Israel  that  they  bring  thee  pure  olive  oil.— 
This  instruction  had  been  already  given  (chap.  xxv.  2, 
6),  only  not  vrith  such  particulari^.  "  Oil "  nad  been 
required,  but  not  **  pure  olive  oil  beaten."  By  this  is 
meant  the  best  jpossible  olive  oil— that  which  was  ob- 
tained bv  "  beating,"  or  pounding  in  a  mortar ;  which 
was  free  from  various  unpuri^  that  belonged  to 
the  oil  cmshed  out,  after  the  ordinary  fashion,  in  a 
mill. 

To  cause  the  lamp  to  bum  always— t.e., 
every  night  without  intermission.  Josephus  says  that 
three  lights  were  kept  burning  both  night  and  day  {Ant, 
Jvd,,  iii.  7,  §7) ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  to  con- 
firm this.  The  tabernacle  would  have  received  sufficient 
liffht  during  the  daytime  through  the  entrance  curtain, 
wnich  was  of  linen  (chap,  xxvi  36),  not  to  mention  that 
tiie  curtain  may,  when  necessary,  nave  been  looped  up. 
The  lighting  ox  the  lamps  ever^  eveninjg  is  distinctly 
asserted  in  chap.  xxx.  8 ;  tiieir  extinction  in  the  morning 
appears  from  1  Sam.  iii.  3. 

^)  In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 
Heb.,  in  the  tent  of  meeting — t.e.,  the  place  where  Grod 
met  the  earthly  ruler  of  £us  people.  (See  chap.  xxv. 
22.) 

Before  the  testimony— ie.,  in  front  of  the  Ark 
which  contained  "the  Testimony,"  or  "Two  Tables." 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xvi.  34.) 

Aaron  and  his  sons. — ^The  priestly  character  of 
Aaron  and  his  descendants,  laid  down  in  the  next 
chapter,  is  here  anticipated. 

from  evening  to  morning,— See  the  second 
Note  on  verse  20. 
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The  lioly  GarmenUfor 


EXODUS,  xxvin. 


Aaron  and  his  Sons. 


CHAPTER  XXVm.  —  (i)  And  take 
thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
his  sons  with  him,  from  among  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  minister 
unto  me  in  the  priest's  office,  even  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abma,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar, 
Aaron's  sons.  ^^^  And  thou  shalt  make 
holy  garments  for  Aaron  thy  brother 
for  glory  and  for  beauty.     <^)  And  thou 


shalt  speak  unto  all^Aa^  are  wise  hearted, 
whom  I  have  fiUed  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom,  that  they  may  make  Aaron's 
garments  to  consecrate  him,  that  he 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office.  <^)And  these  are  the  garments 
which  they  shall  make;  a  breastplate, 
and  an  ephod,  and  a  robe,  and  a  broidered 
coat,  a  mitre,  and  a  g^dle :  and  they 


xxvni. 

Thb  Desigkatiok  of  Aabon  and  his  Sons  fob 
THB  Prisbtlt  Office,  with  Dibsctions  fob 

THBIB  MiNISTBBIAL  ApFABEL. 

i^)  Take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother. 
— Heb.,  make  to  draw  near  to  thee  Aaron  thy  brother, 
Stherio  the  position  of  Moses  had  been  absolutely 
nniqne.  He  had  been,  from  the  time  that  Egypt  was 
qnitted,  the  one  and  only  intermediary  between  Qod  and 
the  people — ^the  one  and  only  priest  of  the  nation. 
Now  this  was  to  be  changed.  Perhaps  in  consequence 
of  his  original  reluctance  and  want  of  faith  (chaps,  iii 
11,  iy.  10--13),  perhaps  on  account  of  Aaron's  elder 
birth  (chap.  yii.  7),  it  pleased  Gk>d  to  commit  the  office 
of  ministering  to  Him  in  the  tabernacle,  not  to  Moses 
and  his  descendants,  but  to  Aaron  and  those  sprung 
from  his  loins.  In  this  way  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
*'  drawn  near  "  to  Moses  in  respect  of  rank,  position,  and 
dignity. 

That  he  may  minister  to  me  in  the  priest's 
office. — Or,  "that  he  may  be  priest  to  me."  The 
actual  investiture  of  Aaron  ¥rith  the  priestly  office  did 
not  take  place  until  some  time  after  tne  tabernacle  was 
completea.  It  is  related  in  Lev.  riiL ;  and  his  first 
priestly  acts  are  recorded  in  the  following  chapter 
(Lev.  ix.  8—22). 

Nadab  and  Abihu.— On  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the 
two  eldest  sons  of  Aaron,  see  chaps,  vi.  23,  and  xxiv.  1. 

Eleaaar  and  Ithamar.— The  priestly  office  was, 
in  fact,  continued  in  the  families  of  these  two.  Eleazar 
became  high  priest  at  the  death  of  Aaron  (Num.  xx. 
28),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phinehas,  whom  we 
find  hiffh  priest  in  the  time  of  Joshua  ( JosL  xxii.  13) 
and  aiterwards  (Judges  xx.  28).  At  a  later  date,  but 
under  what  circumstanoes  is  unknown,  the  high  priest- 
hood passed  to  the  line  of  Ithamar,  to  whicn  Eli 
belonged. 

(2)  uoly  garments.— Though  hoUness  is,  stricUj 
speaking,  a  personal  quality,  yet  all  nations  have  felt  it 
right  to  regard  as  "holy,"  in  a  certain  modified  sense, 
all  those  material  objects  which  are  connected  with  re- 
ligion and  employed  in  the  worship  of  God.  Hence 
we  hear,  both  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere,  of  "  holy 
places,"  "holy  vessels,"  "  holy  books,"  "  holy  garments. 
These  last  are  required  especially  for  the  mimstrants  in 
holy  places,  who  need  to  be  marked  out  by  some  evident 
si^^  from  the  body  of  the  worshippers.  In  Egypt  the 
ministering  priests  in  temples  always  wore  peculiar 
dresses ;  ana  probably  there  was  no  nation  in  the  time 
of  Moses  which,  if  it  possessed  a  class  of  priests,  did 
not  distinguish  them  bv  some  special  costume,  at  any 
rate  when  they  were  officiating.  The  natural  instinct 
which  thus  euiibited  itself,  received  Divine  sanction 
by  the  communications  which  were  made  to  Moses  in 
^inai,  whereby  special  dresses  were  appointed  both  for 
the  high  priest  and  ior  the  ordinary  priests. 


For  glory  and  for  beauty.— These  words  have 
great  force.  God  would  have  His  priests  richly,  as  well 
as  decently,  apparelled,  for  two  objects— (1)  ^or  glory 
— ^to  glorify  them — to  give  them  an  exalted  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  to  cause  them  to  be  respected, 
and  their  office  to  be  highly  regarded ;  (2)  for  oeauty 
—to  make  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  more  beautiful 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  to  establish  a  har- 
mony between  the  richly-adorned  tabernacle  and  those 
who  ministered  in  it ;  to  g^ve  to  the  service  of  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  artistic,  as  well  as  the  highest  spi- 
ritual, perfection.  The  relation  of  art  to  rengion  is  a 
subject  on  which  volumes  have  been  written,  and  which 
cannot  be  discussed  here;  but  God's  regard  for 
"  beauty  "  is  here  brought  prominently  before  us,  and 
no  honest  exegesis  can  ignore  the  pregnant  fact  that 
when  Qod  was  pleased  to  give  directions  for  His  worship 
upon  earth,  they  were  made  subservient,  not  only  to 
utility  and  convenience,  but  to  beauty.  Beauty,  it  would 
seem,  is  not  a  thing  despised  by  the  Creator  of  the 
universe. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  speak  unto  all  that  are 
wise  hearted.~By  "all  that  are  wise  hearted"  we 
must  understand  all  that  had  the  roecial  knowledge 
which  would  enable  them  to  give  el^ctual  aid  in  the 
production  of  such  garments  as  were  about  to  be  com- 
manded. The  Hebrews  regarded  the  heart  as  the  seat 
of  knowledge,  with  perhaps  neither  more  nor  less  scien- 
tific accuracy  than  underhes  our  own  current  modes  of 
speech  whereby  the  heart  is  made  the  seat  of  the 
aSections. 

Whom  I  have  filled  with  the  spirit  of 
wisdom.— Few  passages  in  the  Bible  are  more  antago- 
nistic than  this  to  the  general  current  of  modem  thou^t. 
God  speaks  of  Himself  as  having  infused  His  Spirit 
into  the  hearts  of  men,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce satisfactory  priestly  garments.  Modems  suppose 
such  things  to  l>e  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  the  Creator 
of  the  universe,  laut  it  has  to  be  remembered,  on  the 
other  ^hand,  (1)  that  God  is  the  fountain  whence  all 
knowledge  is  derived ;  (2)  that  He  alone  knows  what  is 
beneath  Him  and  what  is  not  beneath  Him ;  and  (3) 
that  Idress  is  not  a  wholly  insignificant  matter,  or  so 
much  would  not  have  been  said  in  Scripture  about  it 
(G«n.  iii.  21,  xxxvii.  3,  xli.  42 ;  Lev.  viii.  7—9,  xvi.  4 ; 
Num.  XV.  38,  &c.).  Gkirments  intended  "  for  glory  and 
for  beauty  "  (verse  2)  required  artistic  power  in  those 
who  were  to  make  them ;  and  artistic  power,  like  all 
other  intellectual  excellence,  is  the  gift  ox  Grod. 

To  consecrate  him.— Investiture  in  the  holy 
garments  was  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of  consecration. 
(See  Lev.  viii.  7—9  and  13.) 

(i)  These  are  the  garments.  —  The  ffarments 
peculiar  to  the  high  priest  are  taken  first,  and  aescribed 
with  great  elaboration  in  thirty-six  verses  (4 — 39). 
The  most  conspicuous  was  the  breastplate,  described  in 
verses  13 — 30,  and  here  mentioned  first  of  alL    Next 
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The  Ephod  and  Girdle. 


EXODUS,  xxvin. 


Tfie  Two  Stones  of  the  Ephod. 


shall  make  holy  m^rments  for  Aaron 
thy  brother^  and  his  sons,  that  he  may 
mmisternnto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 
<^)  And  they  shall  take  gold,  and  bine, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen. 

(^>  And  tiiey  shall  make  the  ephod  of 
gold,  of  bine,  and  of  purple,  of  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  Imen,  wil^  cunning 
work.  <')  It  shall  have  the  two  shoulder- 
pieces  thereof  joined  at  the  two  edges 
thereof;  and  so  it  shall  be  joined  to- 
gether. C8)^4j2d  the  ^curious  girdle  of 
the  ephod,  which  is  upon  it,  shall  be  of 
the  same,  according  to  the  work  thereof; 


1  Off  tnbroidtnAJ 


aWi«.l&M. 


even  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen.  WAnd 
thou  shalt  take  two  onyx  stones,  and 
grave  on  them  the  names  of  the  children 
of  Israel :  ^^^^  six  of  their  names  on  one 
stone,  and  the  other  six  names  of  the  rest 
on  the  other  stone,  according  to  their 
birth.  W'With  tiie  work  of  an  en- 
grayer  in  stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the  two  stones 
with  tiie  names  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches 
of  gold.  (^>  And  thou  shalt  put  the  two 
stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod 


to  this  came  the  pecnliar  yestment  called  the  ''ephod," 
a  sort  of  jerkin  or  waistcoat,  upon  which  the  breastphite 
was  worn  (described  in  verses  6 — 12).  Under  the 
ephod  was  tiie  long  robe  of  blue,  called  "  the  robe  of  the 
ophod/'  which  may  be  considered  as  the  main  garment, 
and  which  is  described  in  verses  31 — 35.  Upon  his 
head  the  high  priest  wore  a  "  mitre  "  or  turban  (de- 
scribed in  verses  36—38) ;  and  inside  his  **  robe "  he 
wore  a  linen  shirt  or  tunic,  secured  by  a  girdle  (verse 
39) .  Underneath  the  tunic  he  wore  linen  dn wers  (verses 
42, 43).  Nothing  is  said  as  to  any  coverini^  for  hiiB  feet; 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  protected  by  sandals. 

(5)  They  shall  take  gold,  and  blue.— Heb., 
the  gold  and  the  blue,  &c. — i.«.,  they  (the  ¥rise-hearted 
men  of  verse  3)  shall  receive  (from  Moses)  the  (neces- 
sary)  gold,  blue,  Ac,  for  the  construction  of  the  vest- 
ments.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  materials  are  the 
same  as  those  employed  for  the  vail  and  curtains  of  the 
sanctuary  (chap.  xxvi.  1,  31,  36),  but  with  the  further 
addition  of  gold  and  precious  stones  (verses  9, 17 — ^21). 

1.  The  Ephod. 

(6-12)  The  ephod  was,  as  already  observed  (Note  on 
verse  4),  a  sort  of  jerkin  or  waistcoat.  It  was  made  in 
two  pieces,  a  front  piece  and  a  back  piece,  which 
were  joined  together  at  the  shoulders,  aopareutly  by  a 
seam  (verse  7).  The  pieces  descended  to  the  waist;  and 
there  one  or  other  of  them  was  expanded  into  a  band, 
called  "  the  curious  g^irdle  of  the  ephod,*'  which  being 
passed  round  the  ¥raist  and  fastened,  kept  both  front 
and  back  pieces  in  place  (verse  8).  On  either  shoulder 
was  an  onyx  stone  set  in  gold  (verses  9 — 11),  and  en- 
graved with  the  names  of  six  of  the  tribes. 

(6)  With  cunning  work.  —  On  this  phrase,  see 
Note  on  chap.  xxvi.  1. 

(7)  The  two  shoulder  pieoea  thereof  .—Bather, 
two  shoulder  pieces, 

(8)  The  ourions  girdle. —  The  word  JchesTub, 
which  is  thus  translated,  means  properly  "device," 
*'  ornamental  work,"  and  has  not  in  itself  the  sense  of 
**  belt "  or  "girdle."  Still,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  khesheh  of  the  ephod  was  in  fact  a  nrdle,  as 
Joeephus  calls  it  (Ant  Jud.,  iii.  7,  §4),  though  named 
from  the  peculiar  skill  displaved  in  its  patterning. 
Jose]»hus  says  it  was  "  a  girdle  ayed  of  many  hues,  witn 
gold  interwoven  in  it." 

Shall  be  of  the  same. — Not  sewn  on,  but  woven 
continuously  with  the  front  or  back  piece. 

(9)  Two  onyx  atones.— The  shdham  of  the  He. 
brews  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  the  emerald,  by 


others  as  the  beryl ;  but  it  is  probably  either  the  stone 
usually  called  the  onyx,  or  that  variety  which  is  known 
as  the  sardonyx — a  stone  of  three  layers — ^black,  white, 
and  red.  (See  JosepL,iln^.  Jiui,  iii.  7,  §5.)  Emeralds 
could  not  have  been  cut  by  any  process  Imown  at  the  time. 
Onyx  and  sardonyx  were  used  from  a  very  early  period, 
as  stones  for  signets,  both  in  Egvpt  and  elsewhere. 

And  grave  on  them  ^tne  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel. — ^That  gem-engraving  was  prac- 
tised from  a  remote  antiquity  both  in  Egypt  and  in 
Babylonia  appears  from  the  remains  found  in  those 
countries.  The  signet  cylinders  of  ChaldflBan  kings  are 
regarded  by  the  best  Assyriologists  as  going  back,  at 
leiwt,  to  B.C.  2,000.  The  signed  of  Egyptian  monarchs 
reach,  at  any  rate,  to  the  twelfth  dynasty,  which  is  per- 
haps nearly  as  early.  The  hardest  lands  of  stone— dia- 
mond, ruby,  emerald,  sapnhire,  topas— defied  the  art  of 
the  time ;  but  stones  of  the  second  class— sard,  came- 
lian,  onyx,  beryl,  jasper,  lapis  lazuli — readily  yielded  to 
the  engraver's  tools.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
that  among  the  Israelites  were  to  be  found  persons  who 
had  been  engaged  in  Egyptian  workshops  during  the 
servitude,  and  were  acquainted  with  Egyptian  art  in  all 
its  principal  departments.  The  "names"  to  be  en- 
eraved  were  douotless  the  "  tribe  *'  names,  as  explained 
by  Josephua 

ao)  The  other  six  names  of  the  rest.— Heb., 
the  remaining  six  names.  Either  Levi  was  omitted,  or 
Joseph's  name  took  the  place  of  Ephraim's  and  Ma- 
nasseh's. 

According  to  their  birth— i.e.,  in  the  order  of 
their  seniority. 

(u)  The  engravings  of  a  signet.— Compare 
Note  2  on  verse  9.  Signets  had  been  already  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  25,  xli.  42.  Those  of  Eeypt  were 
for  the  most  part  rings,  with  cylindrical  bezeb  turning 
upon  an  axis.  Those  of  Babylonia  were  cylinders, 
iiAiich  were  commonly  worn  by  a  string  round  the  wrist. 
The  engraving  of  the  Babylonian  cylinders  is  frequently 
of  a  very  fine  quality. 

Thou  shalt  make  them  to  be  set  in  ouches 
of  gold. — The  setting  intended  seems  to  have  been  a 
sort  of  open  or  filigree  work,  such  as  is  very  common  in 
Egyptian  ornaments  of  the  time.  The  term  "  ouche  " 
— ^more  properly  "nouch" — is  derived  from  the  old 
French  ''  nouche,"a  buckle  or  clasp  (see  Skeat's  Etymol. 
Did.,  §6). 

(12)  for  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.— Bather,  for  the  children  of  Israel. 
The  intention  was  that  the  stones  should  be  "  stones 
of  memorial "  to  €k)d,  on  behalf  of  Israel ;  should  remind 
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for  stones  of  memorial  unto  the  children 
of  Israel:  and  Aaron  shall  bear  their 
names  before  the  Lobd  upon  his  two 
shoulders  for  a  memorial.  ^^^  And  thou 
shalt  make  ouches  of  gold ;  <^^)  and  two 
chains  of  pure  gold  at  the  ends;  of 
wreathen  work  shalt  thou  make  them, 
and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to  the 
ouches. 

(15)  And  thou  shalt  make  the  breast- 


1   Heb^  jm  in  U 


plate  of  judgment  with  cunning  work ; 
after  the  woi^  of  the  ephod  thou  shalt 
make  it ;  of  gold,  of  blue,  and  of  purple, 
and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  twined  linen, 
shalt  thou  make  it.  (^^^  Foursquare  it 
shall  be  heing  doubled ;  a  span  shall  he 
the  length  thereof,  and  a  span  shall  he 
the  breath  thereof.  (^^>  And  thou  shalt 
^set  in  it  settings  of  stones,  even  four 
rows  of  stones :  the  first  row  shall  he  a 


GU)d  that  the  his^  priest  represented  all  the  tribes,  and 
pkaded  before  Him  on  their  behaJf ,  and  in  their  name. 
The  tribes  were  represented  doubly  in  the  costnme  of 
the  high  priest,  by  the  onyx  stones  and  by  the  stones  of 
the  breastplate. 

2.  The  Bbbastflatb. 

(i»-3D)  The  space  devoted  to  the  "  breastplate "  is 
mdicatiTe  of  its  hi^h  importance.  It  was  the  most 
costly,  most  magnificent,  and  most  conspicuous  of  the 
high  priest's  garments,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
the  most  mysterious.  EztemallY  it  was  a  blaze  of  gold 
and  jewels ;  internally  it  held  those  strange  and  pre- 
cious objects  known  as  "  the  Urim  and  tiie  Thumnum  '* 
(verse  30),  by  means  of  which  the  Divine  will  was  made 
known  to  the  high  priest,  and  through  him  to  the 
people.  The  basis  of  the  garment  was  a  linen  fabric  of 
similar  materials  and  woricmanship  with  the  ephod 
(verse  15),  square  in  shape,  about  nine  inches  each  way, 
and  "  doubled,"  so  as  to  form  internally  a  bag  or  pocket. 
Upon  this  linen  groundwork  were  fastened  twelve 
"  stones,"  or  jeweb,  set  in  an  open-work  of  gold,  and 
arranged  in  four  rows,  three  in  each  (verses  17 — ^21). 
These  stones  covered  probably  the  greater  portion  of  the 
external  surface  of  the  breastplate.  To  its  two  upper 
comers  were  attached  two  rings  of  gold,  which  were 
made  fast  by  means  of  gold  chains  to  buttons  ("  ouches") 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  ephod ;  and  to  its  two  lower 
comers  were  attached  similar  rings,  which  were  fastened 
by  a  lace  to  rings  of  the  same  material  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ephoa  (verses  13, 14^  22 — ^28). 

(13)  Ouohes  of  gold.—"  Buttons  "  or  "  rosettes  "  of 
similar  open-work  to  that  which  formed  the  setting  of  the 
onyx  stones  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod  (verse  11). 
These  "  buttons"  must  have  been  sewn  on  to  the  ephod. 

(H)  Chains  ...  at  the  ends.— Bather,  chains  of 
equal  length,  or,  perhaps,  of  wreathen  toork. 

Of  wreathen  wou. — Heb.,  after  the  manner  of  a 
rope.  Such  chains  are  often  seen  round  the  necks  of 
Persian  officials  in  the  Persepolitan  sculptures,  and 
anpear  also  to  have  been  used  bv  the  grandees  of  E^ypt. 
They  were  composed  of  a  number  of  gold  wires  twisted 
together.  The  chains  spoken  of  in  uiis  place  are  the 
same  as  those  mentioned  in  verses  22—25.  Their 
object  was  to  attach  the  two  upper  comers  of  the  breast- 
plate  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ephod. 

(15)  The  breastplate  of  judgment.— The  word 
hhosheti  does  not  really  signify  "breastplate,"  but 
"  ornament."  It  was  the  main  ornament  of  the  priestly 
attire.  It  was  called  "  the  ornament  of  judgment "  on 
account  of  its  containing  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
whereby  Qod's  "  judgments  "  were  made  Imown  to  His 
people.    (See  Note  on  verse  30.) 

With  cunning  work.— Bather,  of  the  worh  of  the 
weaver.    (Gomp.  chaps,  xxri.  1,  31,  xxviii.  6.) 


(16)  Foursquare  it  shall  be.— On  the  idea  of  per- 
fection  connected  with  the  square,  see  Note  on  chap, 
xxvii.  1.  But  for  this,  twelve  gems  would  probably 
have  been  arranged  in  the  shape  of  an  oblong. 

Doubled. — Symmachus  translates  hhoahen  by  96xiO¥, 
**  a  receptacle  "  or  "  ba^ ; "  and  if  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim,  being  material  objects,  were  to  be  "  put  in  " 
it  (verse  «K)),  such  a  construction  would  seem  to  have 
been  absolutely  necessary.  Hence  the  ''doubling" 
which  would  not  have  been  needed  merely  for  strength, 
since  linen  corselets,  stout  enough  to  resist  the  blow  of 
a  sword,  were  among  the  manufactures  of  Egypt,  and 
could  no  doubt  have  been  produced  by  the  Hebrews. 

A  span. — The  "  span  "  was  reckoned  at  half  a  cubit, 
or  about  nine  inches. 

(17—19)  Set  in  it  settings  of  stones  .  .  • 
There  is  always  considerable  difficulty  in  identi- 
fying ancient  with  modem  gems,  the  etymologies  of 
tne  words  being  frequently  uncertain,  the  names 
(where  thev  have  survived)  having  sometimes  changed 
their  meanmg,  and  the  opinions  of  early  commentators, 
who  might  seem  to  speak  with  some  authority,  being 
discrepant.  In  the  present  ease,  scarcely  one  of  the 
twelve  stones  can  be  said  to  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. 1.  The  odem,  identified  by  the  LXX.  and  the 
Yulg.  with  the  "  sard,"  has  been  regarded  as  the  ruby, 
the  carbuncle,  and  the  caraelian.  Sitymoloncally  tlie 
word  means  "  red,"  or  "  the  red  stone."  The  ruby  is 
certainly  wrong,  since  ancient  engravers  could  not  cut 
it.  Either  "  sard "  or  "  camelian  "  is  probably  in- 
tended, both  being  common  in  Egypt.  2.  The  mtdah 
is  certainly  not  the  topaz,  which  could  no  more  oe  cut 
than  the  ruby.  If  the  word  is  derived,  as  supposed, 
from  a  root  meaning  '*  pale,"  the  chrysolite,  wmch  re- 
sembles a  pale  topaz,  but  is  far  softer,  may  be  meant. 
3.  Tlie  hdreketh  is  rendered  smaragdvs,  "  emerald,"  by 
the  LXX.  and  Yulg. ;  but  neither  could  the  emerald 
be  cut  by  the  ancient  engravers.  The  word  means 
"brightly  flashing,"  which  tells  us  next  to  nothing. 
"  Bervl "  and  "  a  kind  of  corundum  "  have  been  si^. 
gested;  but  neither  is  particularly  sj^kling.  4.  The 
nSphdc,  translated  iyBpa^  by  the  TiXx.  and  Josephus, 
may  well  be  the  "  carbuncle,"  as  is  now  generally  sup- 
posed. It  cannot,  any  more  than  the  odem,  be  the 
ruby.  5.  The  eappir  one  might  have  supposed  by  its 
name  to  be  certainly  the  " sapphire;"  but  this,  again,  is 
a  gem  which  ancient  engravers  could  not  cut.  It  would 
seem  that  here  we  have  one  of  the  cases  where  the  name 
has  been  transferred  from  one  stone  to  another,  the 
modem  "  lapis  lazuli "  being  the  gem  which  was  called 
"  sapphire "  by  the  ancients.  6.  The  yahdlom  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  "  diamond,"  which  is  the  hardest  of  all 
gems.  The  LXX.  and  Yulg.  translate  by  "jasper" 
(Imnrif ,  jaspie) ;  but  this  seems  really  to  have  been  the 
twelfth  stone.  Other  renderings  are  mere  conjectures, 
and  the  yahcUom  must  be  regarded  as  unknown.    7.  The 
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^sardiuB,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle  :  this 
shall  he  the  first  row.  (^^>  And  the  second 
row  shall  he  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and 
a  diamond.  (i*)And  liie  third  row  a 
ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 
<*^)And  the  fourth  row  a  beryl,  and  an 
onyx,  and  a  jasper :  they  shall  be  set  in 
gold  in  their  *inclosings.  <^>  And  the 
stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  twelve,  according  to 
their  names,  like  the  en^avings  of  a 
signet ;  every  one  with  his  name  shall 
they  be  according  to  the  twelve  tribes. 
(^)  And  thou  shalt  make  upon  the  breast- 
plate chains  at  the  ends  of  wreathen 
work  of  pure  gold.  <*^>  And  thou  shalt 
make  upon  the  breastplate  two  rings  of 
gold,  and  shalt  put  the  two  rings  on  the 
two  ends  of  the  breastplate.  (^)And 
thou  shalt  put  the  two  wreathen  chains 
of  gold  in  the  two  rings  which  are  on  the 


1  Or,  nifty* 


S  Heb.,>l]Miigt. 


ends  of  the  breastplate.  (^>And  the 
other  two  ends  of  the  two  wreathen 
chains  thou  shalt  fasten  in  the  two 
ouches,  and  put  them  on  the  shoulder- 
pieces  of  the  ephod  before  it.  <^>  And 
thou  shalt  make  two  rings  of  gold,  and 
thou  shalt  put  them  upon  the  two  ends 
of  the  breastplate  in  the  border  thereof, 
which  is  in  the  side  of  the  ephod  inward. 
(^>And  two  other  rings  of  gcud  thou  shalt 
make,  and  shalt  put  them  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  ephoii  underneath,  toward 
the  forepart  thereof,  over  arainst  the 
other  coupling  thereof,  above  tibe  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod.  <*>  And  they  shall 
bind  the  breastplate  by  the  rings  thereof 
unto  the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace 
of  blue,  that  it  may  be  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breast- 
plate be  not  loosed  from  the  ephod. 
^)  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of 


leshem,  rendered  **  lignre  "  by  the  LXX.,  the  Yulgate, 
Josephus,  and  onr  translators,  is  probably  the  stone 
known  to  the  ancients  as  lapis  ligwrius,  but  what  that 
stone  was  is  a  matter  of  greai  uncertainty.  It  has  been 
regarded  as  amber,  as  jacinth,  and  as  tourmaline ;  but 
amber  does  not  admit  of  engraving,  while  jacinth  and 
tourmaline  are  pure  conjectures.  This  stone,  then, 
must  also  be  regarded  as  unknown.  8.  The  shevo, 
rendered  achates, "  agate,'*  bv  the  LXX.  and  the  Yulg., 
is  Kenerally  allowed  to  have  been  that  stone,  which  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  ¥ridely  used  for  engrav- 
ing. 9.  The  akhldmdh  was  regarded  as  the  amdihyst 
by  the  LXX.,  the  Yulgate,  and  Josephus ;  but  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  "  malachite  *' 
(Knobel) ;  and  there  is  no  disproving  the  suggestion. 
Still  the  amethvst,  which  is  easily  engraved,  and  was 
well  known  in  Egypt,  should  find  a  place  in  the  present 
list,  and  may  well  have  been  intended  by  the  aJcMdmdh, 
10.  The  tarahish,  by  its  name,  should  be  a  stone  brought 
from  Tarshish,  which  is  dther  Tarsus  or  Tartessus. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  the  beryl,  some  the  chr^- 
lite,  others  the  turquoise.  There  are  really  no  sufficient 
grounds  for  identifying  it  with  any  known  gem.  11. 
jlie  shoham  has  been  already  discussed  (see  Note  on 
verse  9),  and  identified  with  tne  onyx,  or  the  sardonyx. 
12.  The  ydsWpeh  should,  by  its  name,  be  the  "  jasper," 
which  was  one  of  the  stones  most  used  in  Egypt,  and 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  absent  from  the  present 
list.  The  LXX.,  however,  transkte  "  onyx,"  Josephus 
and  the  Yulgate  "  beryl ; "  so  that  here  again  there  is 
uncertainty.  The  views  of  the  present  writer  may  be 
best  presented  to  the  reader  by  means  of  a  table  :— 


lat  Row  of 
Oems  . . 

SndBow  . 


SrdBow. 


4th  Row. 


Odem 
(the  Sard) 

Kdphek 


Fitdah 
(the  Chrysolite) 

Sappir 


(the  Carbuncle)  ;  (the  Lapis  Lasuli) 


Leshem 
(uncertain) 

Tarshish 
(uncertain) 


Shero 
(the  Agate) 

Sh6ham 

(the  Onyx  or  the 

Sardonyx) 


BAriHceth 
(uncertain) 

Yahil6m 
(uncertain) 

Akhlimth 
(the  Amethyst) 

Tish'peh 
(the  Jasper) 


(30)  They  shall  be  set  in  gold  in  their  in- 
olosings. — Or,  in  their  settings,  Erery  gem  was  to 
be  enclosed  in  its  own  setting  of  gold. 

(21)  The  stones  shall  be  with  the  names  of 
the  ohildren  of  IsraeL— Bather,  the  stones  shaU 
be  according  to  the  names,  &c — ^twelve,  neither  more 
nor  fewer. 

Every  one  with  his  name  .  •  .—Bather,  each 
stone,  according  to  its  name  {i.e.,  the  name  engraved 
upon  it),  shall  he  (or,  stand)  for  one  of  the  twelve  tribes. 

(22)  Chains  at  the  ends.— Bather,  chains  of  eqwil 
length ;  or,  chains  of  wreathen  work,  (See  Note  on 
verse  14.) 

Of  wreathen  work.— Heb.,  after  the  manner  of 
ropes, 

(23)  Two  rings  on  the  two  ends— ^.e.,  on  the 
two  upper  comers  of  the  breastphite.  The  chains  were 
to  be  passed  through  the  two  ringfs,  which  they  were 
then  to  unite  with  the  "  ouches  "  of  the  ephod.  (See 
verses  13, 14-.) 

(26)  Thou  shalt  make  two  rings—  i.e.,  "  two 
other  rings."  These  were  to  be  put  on  the  two  lower 
comers  of  the  breastplate, "  in  the  border  thereof,"  or 
at  its  extreme  edge. 

(27,  2B)  Xwo  goldring^  were  also  to  be  sewn  on  to  the 
ephod,  low  down  and  in  front,  so  as  just  to  anpear 
above  the  "  curious  ffirdle  of  the  ephod,'  and  the  lower 
rings  of  the  breastmate  were  to  be  laced  to  these  rings 
by  a  "  lace  of  blue.^'  The  breastplate  was  thus  securely 
attached  to  the  ephod,  and  showed  above  the  "  curious 
girdle  "  without  covering  it. 

W  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  •  .  .  upon 
his  heart. — Gomp.  verse  12.  The  high  priest  was  to 
be  wholly  identifiea  with  the  people ;  to  be  one  wiiJbi 
them  in  affection  no  less  than  in  action ;  to  bear  their 
names  on  his  shoulders,  as  supporting  them  and  wrest- 
ling for  them,  while  he  also  oore  their  names  on  his 
heart,  as  loving  them  and  feeling  for  them.  Thus  he 
was  continuafly  to  present  beK>re  Qod.  a  two-fold 
"memorial"  of  His  people,  and  to  make  a  sort  of 
double  appeal,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Gk>d's  power,  and, 
on  the  omer  hand,  to  His  mercy  and  loving-kind- 
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the  children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate 
of  judgment  npon  his  hearty  when  he 
goeth  in  unto  the  holy  pUtce^  for  a  me- 
morial before  the  Lobd  continually. 
(90)  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  the  Urim  and  the 
Thummim;  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Aaron's  heart,  when  he  goeth  in  before 
the  Lobd  :  and  Aaron  shall  bear  the 
judCTtient  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon 
his  heart  before  the  Lobd  continually. 

(81)  And  thou  shalt  make  the  robe  of 
the  ephod  all  of  blue.  (^>And  there 
shall  be  an  hole  in  the  top  of  it,  in  the 
midst  thereof :  it  shall  have  a  binding 


1  Or,  tkbrU. 


a  Eodos.  4S.  flL 


of  woven  work  round  about  the  hole  of 
it,  as  it  were  the  hole  of  an  habergeon, 
that  it  be  not  rent.  ^^^  And  beneath  up- 
on the  ^hem  of  it  thou  shalt  make  pome- 
granates of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of 
scarlet,  round  about  the  hem  thereof ; 
and  bells  of  gold  between  them  roimd 
about :  (^)  a  golden  bell  and  a  pome- 
granate, a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegran- 
ate, upon  the  hem  of  the  robe  round 
about.  (^)  •  And  it  shall  be  upon  Aaron 
to  minister :  and  his  sound  shall  be 
heard  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  holy 
place  before  the  Lobd,  and  when  he 
Cometh  out,  that  he  die  not. 


(90)  Thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of 
judgment  the  Urim  and  the  Thunmiim.— 
Comp.  Lerit.  Tiii.  8.  The  expressioii  used  h&  identical 
with  that  employed  in  chap.  xxy.  15,  21  with  respect  to 
patting  the  Two  Tables  into  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
and  can  scarcely  have  an^  other  meaning  than  the  literal 
placing  of  one  thing  inside  another.  It  has  been 
already  shown  (see  Note  on  yerse  16)  that  the  breast- 
plate was  a  bag,  and  so  capable  of  being  nsed  as  a 
receptacle.  The  words  "  Unm  and  Thammim  "  mean 
litenlly,  "  lights  and  perfections,"  or,  if  the  plnral  be 
one  of  digmty,  "light  and  perfection"  (Aqoila  and 
S^unachns  translate  by  ^amoyioi  ira)  rcXct^r^cff ;  the 
LaY.,  by  1^  S4A«0-iff  wo)  ^  kK4fi9iai  the  Ynlg.  by doctrina 
et  veritcu).  The  question  arises,  what  do  these  two 
words,  as  here  used,  designate  P  Do  they  designate 
material  objects ;  if  so,  what  objects  P  In  favonr  of 
their  designatinsr  material  objects  are  (1)  the  expres- 
sions,  "  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  the  Urim  and 
the  Thummim,"  "  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  heart," 
"  he  put  in  the  breastplate  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim" 
(Lent.  viii.  8) ;  (2)  the  fact  that  the  words  are  accom- 
panied by  the  article,  on  this,  the  first  mention  of  them, 
as  if  they  were  familiar  objects,  well  known  at  the  time 
to  the  people  generally;  and  (3)  the  explanations  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  which,  while  they  differ  in  all 
other  respects,  a^e  in  this,  that  material  objects  are 
intended.  But,  if  so,  what  objects  P  The  two  sides  of 
the  breastplate,  says  Philo  {De  Monarch,,  ii.  5).  But 
these  were  not  "  put  in  "  the  breastplate  after  it  was 
complete,  as  implied  in  chap,  zxviii.  30 ;  Levit.  yiii.  8. 
The  twelve  jewels,  says  Josephus ;  but  the  present  pas- 
sage, taken  in  conjunction  with  verses  17 — ^21,  distin- 
guishes the  Urim  and  Thummim  from  them.  Some 
small  objects  which  the  bag  of  the  breastplate  could 
hold,  ana  with  which  the  people  had  louff  been  familiar, 
can  alone  answer  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Most 
modem  critics  are  thus  far  agreed ;  but  when  the  further 
anestion  is  asked,  what  were  these  objects  P  the  greatest 
difference  appears.  Diamonds,  cut  and  uncut ;  slips  of 
metal,  mar]red|¥rith  "yes"  and  "no";  lots,  of  some 
kind  or  other;  and  small  images,  like  the  ieraphim 
(Gen.  zxzi.  19),  are  among  the  suggestions.  A  very 
slight  examination  of  the  argument  by  which  these 
Tarious  views  are  supported  is  sufficient  to  show  that 
certainty  on  the  subject  is  unattainable.  Probability, 
however,  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
nection  between  divination  bv  ieraphvm  and  oonsulta. 
ticn  of  God  bv  Urim  and  lliuminim  (Judges  xvii.  5 ; 
xviii.  14, 17,  20 ;  Hosea  iii.  4),  whence  it  is  reasonable 


to  conclude  that  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  small 
images,  by  which  God  had  been  consulted  in  the  past, 
and  by  which  Moses  was  now  authorised  to  state  that 
He  would  be  consulted  in  the  future.  How  the  con- 
sultation was  made,  and  the  decision  given,  is  a  question 
still  more  obscure  than  that  which  has  been  just  con- 
sidered, and  one  which  seems  to  the  present  writer  to 
admit  of  no  solution.  The  reader  who  is  curious  upon 
the  point  may  be  referred  to  Dean  Plumptre's  article  on 
"  Urim  and  Thummim,"  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  where  the  views  propounded  are  ingenious, 
if  not  altogether  satisfactory. 

3.  The  Bobe  of  the  Ephod. 

(81—35)  The  "  robe  of  the  ephod "  was  a  frock  or 
tunic,  reaching  from  the  neck  to  below  the  knees.  It 
was  put  on  over  the  head,  for  which  a  hole  was  left 
(verse  32).  Josephus  says  that  it  had  no  sleeves;  and 
it  would  seem  that  the  upper  portion,  above  the  waist, 
was  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  concealed  by  the  ephod 
and  breas^late ;  but  the  lower  portion,  from  the  waist 
downwards,  formed  the  outer  dress  of  the  high  priest, 
and  was  conspicuous.  The  plain  blue  contrasted  well 
with  the  variegated  ephod  and  the  sparkling  breastplate. 
The  robe  had  no  ornament  excepting  round  the  bottom, 
where  it  was  fringed  with  alternate  bells  and  pome- 
granates. The  pomegranates  were  a  decoration,  and 
nothing  more ;  but  the  bells  served  a  purpose,  which  is 
explained  in  verse  35. 

<88)  As  it  were  the  hole  of  a  habergeon.— 
Linen  corselets,  or  "habergeons,"  were  common  in 
Egypt,  and  were  shaped  as  is  here  indicated.  The 
wora  used  for  "  habergeon,"  tdkhdrah,  is  thought  to  be 
Effvptian. 

W  Pomegranates.  —  The  pomegranate  was  a 
favourite  ornament  in  Assyria,  but  not  in  Egypt.  It 
appears  from  Josh.  vii.  21  that  the  fabrics  of  Sabylon 
were  carried  by  the  merchants  into  Syria  at  a  date  not 
much  later  tlum  this,  whence  we  may  conclude  that  they 
circulated  also  in  Arabia  and  Egvpt. 

Bells  of  gold.— The  bell  is  also  more  Assyrian 
than  Egyptian.  Its  use  as  an  article  of  priestly  costume 
has  no  direct  parallel,  nor  are  bells  known  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  religious  services  of  any  ancient  nation. 
The  statement  that  Persian  kings  wore  bells  rests  upon 
no  sufficient  authority.  We  seem  to  have  here  the  in- 
troduction of  an  entirely  new  religious  usage. 

(85)  And  his  sound  shall  be  heard.— Bather, 
that  its  sound  may  be  heard.    The  great  object  of  the 
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W  And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of 
pure  gold,  and  grave  upon  it,  like  tlie 
engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS  TO 
THE  LOED.  (»7)  And  thou  shalt  put  it 
on  a  blue  lace,  that  it  may  be  upon  the 
mitre ;  upon  the  forefront  of  the  mitre 
it  shall  be.  (^>  And  it  shall  be  upon 
Aaron's  forehead,  that  Aaron  may  bear 
the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things,  which 
the  children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all 


their  holy  gifts ;  and  it  shall  be  always 
upon  his  forehead,  that  they  may  be 
accepted  before  the  Lobd. 

m  And  thou  shalt  embroider  the  coat 
of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make  the 
mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  thou  shalt  make 
the  girdle  of  needlework. 

(^)  And  for  Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt 
make  coats,  and  thou  shalt  make  for 
them  girdles,  and  bonnets  shalt  thou 


bells  was  to  make  known  to  the  people,  by  a  sensible 
manifestation,  every  movement  of  their  representative, 
every  act  that  he  performed  on  their  behalf.  The  beUs 
enabled  them  to  follow  in  their  thoughts  the  entire 
service  that  he  was  engaged  in,  to  join  their  prayers 
and  praises  with  his,  and  offer  to  Gfod  a  common 
worship.  So  important  was  this  onion  of  priest  and 
people  in  the  worship  of  Gfod  regarded,  that  death  was 
denonnoed  on  the  high  priest  nAo  should  minister  in 
the  sanctuary  without  this  essential  garment. 

4.  Thb  Mitre. 

(3fr-39)  ^phe  head-dress  of  the  high  priest  was  to  be  of 
fine  white  linen  (shesh)  and  appears  by  the  description 
of  Josephns  (Ant.  Jtid,  iiL  7,  §  o)  to  have  been  a  torbiui, 
made  of  several  thick  swathes  or  folds  in  the  nsoal 
way.     It  was  to  be  adorned  in  front  with  a  plate  of 

Enre  gold  bearing  the  inscription  "  Holiness  to  Je- 
ovah,"  which  was  to  be  attached  to  the  linen  fabric  by 
a  ribbon  or  "  laoe  "  of  bine. 

m  Thou  shalt  make  a  plate.— The  plate  is 
so  much  of  the  essence  of  the  mitre  that  it  is  pat  for- 
ward  first,  as  that  whereto  all  the  rest  is  subordinate. 
It  was  to  be  "  of  pure  gold,"  and  "  fastened  on  high  upon 
the  mitre "  (chap,  xzxix.  31) ;  so  catching  the  eye  even 
more  than  the  breastplate,  and  drawing  men's  special 
attention.  But  the  plate  itself  was  only  the  vehicle 
for  an  inscription,  and  thus  men's  attention  would  be 
especially  directed  to  that.  It  taught  the  great  truth  that 
region  culminates  in  "  Holiness  to  Jehovah,"  without 
which  all  else  is  worthless — ^forms,  ceremonies,  priestlv 
attire,  sacrifice,  prayer,  are  mockeries.  It  required  pn- 
marilv  the  high  priest  himself  to  be  holy ;  but  it  was  a 
call  also  to  the  whole  nation,  whose  representative  the 
high  priest  was,  that  thcr  should  be  "  a  holy  nation," 
«  a  kingdom  of  priests  "  (chap.  xix.  6),  and  should  con- 
secrate themselves  heart  and  soul  to  Jehovah. 

(87)  Thou  Shalt  put  it  on  a  blue  laoe.— 
Compare  chap,  zxxiz.  31,  where  we  read  "  they  tied 
unto  it  a  laoe  of  blue."  Probably  the  two  ends  of  the 
plate  were  perforated,  and  a  blue  lace  or  cord  passed 
through  the  holes  and  tied  to  the  plate,  which  was 
then  put  in  front  of  the  turban  and  kept  in  place  bv  the 
two  cords  being  tied  together  at  the  oack  of  the 
head. 

(38)  That  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  holy  things.  — l^e  "holy  things"  are  the 
offerings  brought  by  the  people.  These  would  always 
have  some  **  iniquity  "  attachmg  to  them,  some  imper- 
fection, owiuK  to  the  imperfection  of  human  nature  and 
the  mixed  oiaracter  of  human  motives.  The  high 
priest's  official  holiness  enabled  him  to  present  to  God 
offerings  thus  imperfect  without  offending  Him.  It 
was  accepted  as  purging  the  offerings  from  their  im- 
purity. 


It  shall  be  always  upon  his  forehead— 

that  is  to  say,  during  his  ministrations. 

5.  The  Innsb  Tttnic  oe  "Coat." 

(39)  The  garments  hitherto  described  have  been  the 
outer  garments.  To  these  are  now  added  the  inner 
ones,  of  which  there  was  but  little  to  be  said.  The^ 
consisted  of  linen  drawers  (verses  42,  43),  a  linen  tunic 
or  shirt,  woven  in  a  peculiar  way,  and,  to  confine  the 
tunic,  agirdle,  which  was  to  be  of  many  colours  (chap. 
xxxix.  29),  and  ornamented  witii  embroidery. 

Thou  shalt  embroider.— It  is  generally  amed 
that  this  is  a  wrong  rendering.  Kalisch  tran^tes, 
"  thou  shalt  weave."  Gresenius,  "  thou  shalt  work  in 
chequer."  Canon  Cook,  '*  tiiou  shalt  weave  in  diaper 
work."  The  word  used,  which  is  a  rare  one,  probably 
designates  some  peculiar  kind  of  weaving. 

The  coat. — "  (]oat "  is  an  unfortunate  translation. 
The  ketoneth  (comp.  Gr.  x^'r^'^)  was  a  long  white  linen 
tunic  or  shirt,  having  tight-fitting  sleeves,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  feet.  The  sleeves  must  certainly  have 
shown,  as  they  were  the  only  covering  of  the  priest's 
arms ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tunic  probably  showed 
below  the  "  robe  of  the  ephod." 

6.  The  Inneb  Gibdle. 

It  appears  from  chap,  xzxix.  29  that  the  girdle  was 
to  be  "  of  fine  twined  unen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,"  like  the  ephod  (verse  6).  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  woven  of  these  colours,  but  to  have  them 
worked  into  it  with  the  needle.  As  it  was  worn  imme- 
diately above  the  tunic  and  underneath  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  (Lev.  viii.  7),  little,  if  any,  of  it  could  have  been 
seen.  Perhaps,  however,  the  ends  may  have  depended 
below  the  robe  of  the  ephod. 

7.  The  Ministesial  Attibe  of  the  Fsibsts. 

(40)  For  Aaron's  sons  thou  shalt  make  ooats 
— t.e.,  linen  tunics  like  that  of  the  hifh  priest  already 
described  (see  the  last  Note  on  verse  3§),  but  not  woven 
in  any  peculiar  fashion. 

Giroles.— Perhans  similar  to  the  inner  girdle  of  the 
hi£^  priest,  but  nownere  described  particularly. 

bonnets.— Rather,  caps.  Plain,  close-fitting  cape, 
like  those  so  commonly  worn  in  Egypt,  seem  to  be  in- 
tended. The  word  used,  migbd'dk,  is  derived  from 
gdbia\  "  a  cup  "  or  "  basin." 

For  glory  and  for  beauty.— It  is  certainly  re- 
markable that  so  plain  a  dress  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
Eriests — a  white  tunic,  a  girdle,  which  may  or  may  not 
ave  been  embroidered,  and  a  phun  white  close-fitting 
cap^should  be  regarded  as  sufficing  *'  for  glory  and  for 
beauty."  White  robes,  however,  are  in  Scripture  con- 
stantly represented  as  eminently  glorious  (Dan.  vii.  9 ; 
Mark  ix.  3;  John  xx.  12;  Acts  i.  10;  Rev.  iv.  4,  vi. 
11,  vii.  »— 14,  XV.  6,  &c.). 
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make  for  them,  for  glory  and  for  beauty. 
(^)  And  thon  shalt  pnt  them  upon  Aaron 
thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with  him; 
and  shalt  anoint  them,  and  ^  consecrate 
them,  and  sanctify  tiiem,  that  they 
may  minister  nnto  me  in  the  priest's 
office.  <^>And  thou  shalt  make  them 
linen  breeches  to  cover  ^  their  naked- 
ness; from  the  loins  even  unto  the 
thighs  they  shall  ^  reach :  <^)  and  they 
shidl  be  upon  Aaron,  and  upon  his  sons, 
when  they  come  in  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  or  when  they  come 
near  unto  the  altar  to  minister  in  the 
holy  place;  that  they  bear  not  iniquity, 
and  die :  it  ehall  he  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  him  and  his  seed  after  him. 


1    Heb^  fiU  their 


tBeh.Jlsako/their 


8  Heb.,te. 


a  Ler.  8. 1 


CHAPTEE  XXTK.— (DAnd  this  is 
the  thing  that  thou  shalt  do  unto  them 
to  hallow  them,  to  minister  unto  me  in 
the  priest's  office :  *  Take  one  young 
bullock,  and  two  rams  without  blemish, 
(^)  and  unleavened  bread,  and  cakes  un- 
leavened tempered  with  oU,  and  wafers 
unleavened  anointed  with  oil:  o/*  wheaten 
flour  shalt  thou  make  them.  (^>  And 
thou  shalt  put  them  into  one  basket, 
and  bring  them  in  the  basket,  with  the 
bullock  and  the  two  rams.  ^^^  And  Aaron 
and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  cong^rega- 
tion,  and  shalt  wash  them  with  water. 
(5>And  thou  shalt  take  the  garments, 
and  put  upon  Aaron  the  coat,  and  the 


(41)  Thou  shalt  put  them  upon  Aaron  .  .  . 
and  hia  sons.  —  Moses  was  by  these  words  com- 
manded to  take  the  part  in  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
And  his  sona  which  he  is  relat<ed  to  haye  taken  in 
Lev.  viii.  6 — 30. 

And  shalt  anoint  them. — See  the  comment  on 
chap.  xxix.  7 — ^9. 

(^)  Thou  shalt  make  them  linen  breeches. 
— ^Rather,  Unen  drawers.  Drawers  reaching  from  the 
waist  to  a  little  above  the  knee  were  the  sole  garment 
of  many  in  Egypt,  a  necessary  g^arment  of  alL  Their 
object  was  as  here  stated. 

(48)  The  tabemaole  of  the  oongregation.— 

Hcb.,  the  tent  of  meeting. 

The  holy  place  seems  to  be  here  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  within  which  the  altar  was  to  be  set  np 
(chap.  xl.  6,  29). 

That  they  bear  not  iniquity,  and  die.— The 
death  penalty  is  threatened  against  the  sin  of  minis- 
tering without  the  garments  needed  for  decency,  as 
against  the  sin  of  neglecting  to  wear  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  (yerse  35).  In  both  cases  a  Divine  yengeanoe, 
rather  tlmn  a  legal  punishment,  is  probably  intended. 


The  Form  of  Oonsecbatiok  fob  the  Priests. 

(1)  This  is  the  thing  that  thou  shalt  do  unto 
them  to  hallow  them.— The  consecration  of  the 
priests  had  been  commanded  in  the  preceding  chapter 
(chap,  xxviii.  41).  The  method  of  it  is  now  laid  down. 
It  consists  of  five  things :— (1)  Ablution  (verse  4) ;  (2) 
Inyestiture  (verses  5 — 9);  (o)  Chrism,  or  anointing 
(verse  7) ;  (4)  Sacrifice  (verses  10—23) ;  and  (5)  Filling 
the  hand  ^verse  24).  All  of  these  were  symbohcal  acts, 
typical  of  things  spiritual — ablution,  of  the  putting 
away  of  impurity;  investiture,  of  bein^  dotiiM  wii£ 
holiness ;  unction,  of  the  giving  of  Divine  grace,  Ac. ; 
the  entire  consecration  forming  an  acted  parable,  very 
suggestive  and  full  of  instruction  to  such  as  understood 
its  meaning. 

Take  one  young  bullook.— The  first  thinff  to 
be  done  was  to  prenare  the  victims  wnich  would  be 
needed,  and  to  have  them  ready  against  the  time  when 
they  would  be  required  for  sacrifica 

Without  blemish.- Heb.,  perfect.  (See  Note  1 
on  chap.  zii.  5.) 
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W  Unleavened  bread.— Unleavened  bread  seems 
to  have  been  required  as  purer  than  leavened,  since 
fermentation  was  viewed  as  a  species  of  corruption. 

Cakes  .  .  .  tempered  with  oil.— Rather,  cakes 
that  have  had  oil  poured  over  them,  A  tolerably  thick 
cake  is  intended. 

Wafers.— These  were  cakes,  or  biscuits,  extremely 
thin  and  unsubstantial,  as  is  implied  by  the  etymolog}- 
of  the  term  used.  Oil  is  commonly  eaten  with  cakes  of 
both  kinds  by  the  Orientals. 

(*)  Aaron  and  his  sons  thou  shalt  bring  unto 
the  door  .  .  . — The  place  of  the  laver,  not  yet  men- 
tioned, but  designed  in  Qod'a  counsels,  was  between 
the  brazen  altar  and  the  Tabernacle  (chap.  xxx.  18),  and 
consequently  near  the  door  of  the  latter.  Babbinical 
tradition  says  that  it  was  not  placed  exactly  opposite 
the  door,  but  a  little  towards  the  south  side  of  the  court. 

And  Shalt  wash  them.— This  ia  the  first  mention 
in  Scripture  of  a  religious  ablution.  Water  is  so  natural 
a  symlx>l  of  puritv,  and  ablution  so  apt  a  representative 
of  the  puTffmg  trom  sin,  that  we  can  feel  surprise 
neither  at  the  widespread  use  of  the  symbolism  in  re- 
ligions of  very  different  characters,  nor  at  its  adoption 
into  the  system  at  this  time  imposed  by  Divine  Provi. 
denoe  upon  the  Hebrews.  As  it  was  to  maintain  its  place 
even  in  the  Divinely-appointed  ceremonial  of  Cnris- 
tianity,  it  must  have  been  d  fortiori  suitable  for  the 
earlier  and  less  sjpiritual  dispensation.  The  widespread 
employment  of  it  in  other  religions — e.g.,  in  Egypt 
(Herod,  ii.  37);  in  Persia  (Zemdavesta,  viii.  p.  271. 
Spiegel's  translation);  in  Greece  (Dollinger,  Jew  and 
OenHle,  voL  i.,  p.  220) ;  in  Italy  {Diet,  of  Oreeh  and 
Bom.  Antiq,,  p.  719),  and  elsewhere— was  no  urgnment 
against  its  adoption  into  the  Mosaic  oeremoniiQ,  since 
the  Divine  legislation  of  Sinai  was  not  intended  to 
annul  or  superMde  natural  religion,  but  only  to  improve 
and  expand  it. 

(5)  Thou  shalt  take  the  garments— i.e.,  those 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  eoat-*-i.e.,  the  Imen  tunic  (chap,  xxviii.  39). 
As  the  inner  jo^rment,  this  had  to  be  put  on  firsts 
Gomp.  Lev.  viiL  7 — 9,  where  the  investiture  is  more 
fully  described,  and  is  seen  to  have  comprised  nino 
acts  :^1)  The  putting  on  of  the  tunic ;  (2)  The  gird- 
ing of  the  tunie  with  the  under-girdle ;  (3)  The  putting 
on  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod;  (4)  The  putting  on  of  the 
ephod;   (5)  Girding  with  the  curious  girdle  of  the 
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Fobe  of  the  ephod,  and  the  ephod,  and 
the  breastplate,  and  gird  him  with  the 
curious  girdle  of  the  ephod :  (^)  and  thou 
shalt  put  the  mitre  upon  his  head,  and 
put  the  holy  crown  upon  the. mitre. 
(^  Then  shalt  thou  take  the  anointing 
'oil,  and  pour  it  upon  his  head,  and 
anoint  him. 

^)  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and 
put  coats  upon  them.  (^>'And  thou 
shalt  gird  them  with  girdles,  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  ^  put  the  bonnets  on  them : 
and  the  priest's  ofBce  shall  be  their's  for 
a  perpetual  statute:  and  thou  shalt 
^  *  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sons. 
(lA)  And  thou  shalt  cause  a  bullock  to  be 
brought  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congr^ation :  and  '  Aaron  and  his  sons 


a  ch.  80.  SS. 
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shall  put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of 
the  bullock.  W  And  thou  shalt  kill  the 
bullock  before  the  Lobd,  hy  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
m  And  thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  of 
the  bullock,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  with  thy  finger,  and  pour 
all  the  blood  beside  the  bottom  of  the 
altar.  (^^)  And  '^  thou  shalt  take  all  the 
fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and  ^  the 
caul  that  is  above  the  liver,  and  the  two 
kidneys,  and  the  fat  that  is  upon  them, 
and  bum  them  upon  the  altar.(^^)  But 
the  flesh  of  the  bullock,  and  his  skin, 
and  his  dung,  shalt  thou  bum  with  fire 
without  the  camp :  it  m  a  sin  offering. 

(^Thou  shalt  also  take  one  ram ;  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 


epbod;  (6)  The  frnttin^  on  of  the  breastplate;  (7)  The 
putting  of  the  Urim  sma.  Thummim  into  the  bag  of  the 
breastplate ;  (8)  The  patting  on  of  the  mitre ;  and  (9) 
The  attachment  of  the  solden  plate  to  the  front  of  the 
mitre.  These  minute  directions  may  well  be  resarded 
as  justifying  those  given  in  our  own  Ordinal  with 
respect  to  the  vesting  of  bishops  at  the  time  of  their 
consecration. 

(«)  The  holy  orown.— The  golden  plate,  inscribed 
¥rith  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  attached  to  the  mitre 
by  a  lace  or  riband,  resembled  the  "  diadems  "  worn  in 
the  East  by  monarchs,  and  remded  as  the  main 
emblem  of  their  sovereignty.  In  Egypt,  such  a  diadem 
is  found  first  in  the  reign  of  Amenophis  lY.  (Khu- 
enaten),  the  ninth  king  of  the  eighteentn  dynasty.  The 
assi^ment  of  a  crown  to  the  high  priest  gave  lum  that 
quasi-rojral  dignity  which  marked  him  as  a  tvpe  of  our 
Lord  in  His  threefold  office  of  Prophet,  Irriest,  and 
King. 

(7)  The  anointing  oil— ^.e.,  the  oil  mentioned  in 
cha]p.  zzv.  6,  and  recently  glanced  at  in  chap,  xxviii.  41. 
On  its  composition  see  chap.  xzx.  23 — 25. 

Four  it  upon  his  head.— As  the  ablution  typified 
cleansing  from  sin,  so  the  anointing  was  emblematic 
of  the  outpouring  of  Divine  grace  upon  the  person 
anointed.  Thejpouring  of  the  oil  on  Aaron's  head  was 
perhaps  to  indicate  the  freeness  and  abundance  with 
which  God  gives  His  gnce  to  His  servants.  (Comp. 
Ps.  cxzziii.  2.) 

(8)  Goats— t.e.,  tunics.  (See  Note  1  on  chap,  xxviii. 
40.) 

(9)  The  bonnets.— Rather,  eap$,  (See  Note  3  on 
chap,  xxviii.  40.) 

llie  priest's  oi&ce  shall  be  their's  for  a 
perpetual  statute.— That  is,  not  only  shall  they 
individually  be  priests,  but  the  office  shall  descend  to 
their  posterity,  and  so  be  th^rs  perpetually. 

Thou  shalt  conseorate  Aharon  and  his  sons. 
— ^Heb.,  Thou  ehalt  fiU  the  hand  of  Aaron  and  the 
hand  of  hie  sons.  Induction  into  an  office  was  usually 
eif  ected  in  the  East  by  placing  its  insignia  in  the  hand 
of  the  person  appointed  to  it.  Aaron  and  his  sons  were 
to  be  mductea  oy  having  a  portion  of  the  sacrifices 
placed  in  their  hands  (verse  24). 

(10)  Thou  shalt  oause  a  bullock  to  be  brought. 
—Rather,  (he  buUoek :  %,e.,  the  bullock  mentioned  in 


verse  1,  which  was  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for  the  con- 
secration sacrifice. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  bullook.— By  this  sym. 
bolical  action,  which  was  commanded  in  the  case  of 
every  sin  offering  (Lev.  iv.  4,  15,  24,  29,  33,  xvi.  21, 
&c.),  the  offerer  iaentified  himself  with  the  animal,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  guilt  of  his  own  sins  and  imperfec- 
tions. The  animal  therel^'  became  accursed,  and  its 
death  paid  the  penalty  due  to  the  sins  laid  upon  it,  and 
set  free  those  who  had  committed  them.  Similarly, 
Christ,  our  sin  offering,  was  **  made  a  curse  for  us  ** 
(Gal.  iii.  13). 

<i2)  Thou  shalt  take  of  the  blood  .  .  .  and 
put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar.— It  has  been 
already  noticed  that  the  virtue  of  the  altar  was  con- 
sidered to  reside  m>ecially  in  its  horns ;  hence  fu^^tives 
clun^  to  them  (1  Ejngs  L  50,  ii  28).  In  all  sin  offer- 
ings it  was  required  (1)  That  some  of  the  victim's  blood 
should  be  smeared  upon  the  altar's  horns ;  and  (2)  That 
the  remainder  should  be  poured  at  its  base  (Lev.  iv.  7, 
18,  30,  34). 

(13)  Thou  Shalt  take  all  the  fat  that  oovereth 
the  inwards. — Whole  burnt  offerings  were,  compara^ 
tively  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  ancient  world. 
Usually,  parts  only  of  the  victims  were  consumed  by 
fire  upon  the  altar ;  the  greater  portion  was  either  eaten 
by  the  priests  and  the  worshippers,  or  burnt  elsewhere 
than  on  the  altar.  Among  the  parts  regarded  as  most 
fitting  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar,  the  fat  always  held 
a  high  place.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  either  by  its 
being  considered  a  delicacy,  or  by  the  readiness  with 
whicn  it  caught  fire  and  kindled  into  a  clear  bright 
blaze. 

The  oaul  that  is  above  the  liver— t.e.,  the  mem. 
brane  which  covers  the  upper  portion  of  the  liver, 
sometimes  called  "  tiie  little  omentum." 

(14)  The  flesh  .  .  •  shalt  thou  bum  •  •  .  with- 
out the  oamp.— Comp.  Lev.  iv.  11, 12, 21 ;  Heb.  ziii. 
11 — 13.  This  was  the  general  rule  with  sin  offerings. 
The  whole  animal  was  reckoned  too  impure  for  any 
portion  of  it  to  be  suitable  for  human  food. 

His  dung.— That  which  the  intestines  contained  at 
the  time  of  death. 

(15)  One  ram.— Heb.,  the  one  ram :  i,e,,  one  of  the 
two  rams  already  mentioned  in  verse  1. 
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upon  the  head  of  the  ram.  ^^^  And  thon 
shalt  slay  the  ram^  and  thon  shalt  take 
his  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  ronnd  abont 
npon  the  altar.  (^^>  And  thou  shalt  cut 
the  ram  in  pieces,  and  wash  the  inwards 
of  him,  and  his  legs,  and  put  them  unto 
his  pieces,  and  ^  unto  his  head.  (^)  And 
thou  shalt  bum  the  whole  ram  upon  the 
altar:  it  10  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
LoBD :  it  18  a  sweet  savour,  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord. 

0»)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  other 
ram ;  and  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  put 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 
W  Then  shalt  thou  kill  the  ram,  and 
take  of  his  blood,  and  put  it  upon  the 
tip  of  the  right  ear  of  Aaron,  and  upon 
the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  his  sons,  and 
upon  ^e  thumb  of  their  right  hand,  and 


1  Or. 


upon  the  great  toe  of  their  right  foot, 
and  sprinkle  the  blood  upon  the  altar 
round  about.  (^)  And  thou  shalt  take 
of  the  blood  that  is  upon  the  altar,  and  of 
the  anointing  oil,  and  sprinkle  it  upon 
Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments,  and  up- 
on his  sons,  and  upon  the  garments  of 
his  sons  with  him :  and  he  shall  be  hal- 
lowed, and  his  garments,  and  his  sons, 
and  his  sons'  garments  with  him. 
(^)  Also  thou  shalt  take  of  the  ram  the 
fat  and  the  rump,  and  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  and  the  caul  ahove 
the  liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
fat  that  is  upon  them,  and  the  right 
shoulder ;  for  it  is  b,  ram  of  consecra- 
tion :  <^);and  one  loaf  of  bread,  and  one 
cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one  wafer  out 
of  the  basket  of  the  unleavened  bread 


Put  their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  ram. 

— ^Again  identifying  themselyes  with  the  animal,  as  in 
yerae  10,  but  witn  a  different  purpose  from  their  former 
one.  Then  they  transferred  their  sins  to  the  yictim ; 
now  they  claimed  a  part  in  the  yictim's  dedication  to 
Qod,  offering  themselyes  with  it,  and  becoming,  them- 
selyes,  "  a  sweet  savour,  an  offering  made  by  fire  unto 
theLord"(yersel8). 

(16)  Thou  shalt  take  his  blood,  and  sprinkle 
it. — Rather,  aeaUer  it.  The  act  of  tlunowing  the  blood 
from  a  basin  against  the  lower  part  of  the  altar  is  in- 
tended. The  verb  is  a  different  one  from  that  rightly 
translated  "  sprinkle  "  in  yerse  21.  The  LXX.  render 
it  by  ir^orxciK,  and  the  Yul^.  hjfundere. 

Bound  about  upon  me  altar.— Practically,  this 
was  done  by  casting  it  on  two  of  the  comers  of  the 
altar — ^the  north-east  and  the  south-west — ^thus  moisten- 
ing all  the  four  sides  {Middoth,  iii  2). 

(17)  Thou  shalt  cut  the  ram  in  pieces.— This 
was  the  ordinary  practice,  not  only  among  the  Hebrews, 
but  also  among  other  nations,  as  tne  Eg3rptians  (Herod, 
ii.  40),  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  others.  It  was 
probably  found  to  facilitate  the  burning  of  the  ani- 
mal, which  was  with  difficulty  consumed  entire.  The 
shoulder,  thigh,  head,  ribs,  rump,  heart,  and  kidneys 
appear  separate  in  the  representations  of  sacrifices  on 
KgyptiBH  altars. 

7i8)  Thou  shalt  bum  the  whole  ram  upon 
the  altar. — ^A  burnt  offering,  as  representing  self- 
sacrifice,  was  entirely  acceptable  to  God;  the  whole 
might  be  consumed  upon  the  altar.  It  was  otherwise 
wiSi  sin  offerinffs,  of  which  only  certain  parts  could  be 
thus  offered.  (Oomp.  above,  verse  14;  and  see  Lev.  iv. 
12,  21,  Ac.) 

A  sweet  savour.— Gomp.  Gen.  viii.  21  and  Note 
ad  loe.  It  was  a  general  heathen  notion  that  the  gods 
were  aetually  delighted  with  the  odour  of  tiie  sacrmces 
offered  to  them ;  but  there  are  no  just  grounds  for  tax- 
ing the  Hebrews  with  such  coarse  and  materialistic 
ideas.  The  expression,  as  used  in  this  place,  in  Gen. 
▼iii.  21,  and  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers  repeatedly,  is 
metaphoricaL    (Gomp.  chap.  v.  21.) 

(19)  The  other  ram.— Gomp.  verses  land  15.  This 
ram  is  called  in  Leviticus  (chap.  viii.  22)  "the  ram 
of  consecration."     It  formed,  as  has  be^  observed 


{Speaker's  Commentary,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  535), ''  by  far 
the  most  peculiar  part  of  the  whole  ceremony."  Gon- 
secrated  to  God  by  the  act  of  sacrifice,  its  blood  was 
used,  together  with  the  holy  oil,  for  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  (verses  20,  21) ;  while  at  the  same 
time  its  most  sacred  parts  were  placed  on  their  hands 
by  Moses,  that  with  them  the}r  might  perform  their 
first  sacerdotal  act,  and  so  be  inaugurated  into  their 
office  (verses  22 — ^24).  This  last  was  not  only  the 
crowning  act  of  the  ceremony,  but  also  its  most  essential 
feature— the  act  which  imparted  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
the  priestly  character. 

(20)  Take  of  his  blood.— The  blood  was  regarded 
as  the  life  (Gen.  ix.  4).  The  life  consecrated  to  God 
and  accepted  by  Him  was  given  back  by  Him  to  ^s 
ministers,  that  it  might  consecrate  them  wholly  to  His 
service,  and  so  fit  them  for  it.  Placed  upon  the  tip  of 
the  right  ear,  it  reminded  them  that  their  ears  were  to 
be  ever  open  and  attentive  to  the  whisners  of  the  Divine 
voice;  placed  on  the  thumb  of  the  ri^t  hand,  it  taught 
that  thev  should  take  in  hand  nothing  but  what  was 
sanctifiea ;  placed  upon  the  great  toe  of  the  right  foot, 
it  was  a  warning  that  they  were  to  walk  thenceforth  in 
the  jpaths  of  holmess. 

(21)  Take  of  the  blood  •  •  •  and  of  the  anoint- 
ing oil. — ^The  twofold  sprinkling,  with  blood  and  with 
oil,  denoted  the  neceesitv  of  a  twofold  holiness — ^that  of 
justification  by  the  atomng  blood  of  Ghrist,  and  that  of 
sanctification  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  anointing  which  is  here  spdcen  of  seems  to  nave 
been  the  only  anointing  received  by  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
(See  Lev.  viii.  30.) 

(22)  Thou  Shalt  take  of  the  ram  the  fsiX  .  .  .— 
These  were  the  portions  commonly  burnt  upon  the  altar 
in  the  case  of  peace  offerings.  (See  Lev.  iii.  9 — 11.) 
By  ''the  rump  is  meant  the  broad  fat  tail  which 
characterises  (mental  sheep,  and  which  is  said  to  weigh 
from  six  to  twenty  pounds.  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  10.    Gomp.  Herod,  iii.  113;  Leo  African,  ix.  p.  293a.) 

The  oaul  above  the  liver.— See  Note  2  on 
verse  13. 

(28)  The  basket  •  •  •  that  is  before  the  LorcL 
— Gomp.  verse  3.  Hie  objects  mentioned  formed  the 
''meat  offering,*'  which  always  accompanied  a  peace 
offering. 
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tliat  is  before  the  Lobd  :  (^)  and  thou 
shalt  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron,  and 
in  the  hands  of  his  sons;  and  shalt 
^  wave  them  for  a  wave  offering  before 
the  Lord.  (^)  And  thon  shalt  receive 
them  of  their  hands,  and  bum  them  up- 
on the  altar  for  a  burnt  offering,  for  a 
sweet  savour  before  the  Lord  :  it  is  an 
offering  made  bj  fire  unto  the  Lord. 
<^)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  breast  of 
the  ram  of  Aaron's  consecration,  and 
wave  it /or  a  wave  offering  before  the 
Lord  :  and  it  shall  be  th j  part.  (^>  And 
thou  shalt  sanctify  the  breast  of  the  wave 
offering,  and  the  shoulder  of  the  heave 
offering,  which  is  waved,  and  which  is 
heaved  up,  of  the  ram  of  the  consecration, 
even  of  that  which  is  for  Aaron,  and  of 
that  which  is  for  his  sons:  (^>  and  it  shall 
be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'  bj  a  statute  for 
ever  from  the  children  of  Israel :  for  it 
is  an  heave  offering :  and  it  shall  be  an 
heave  offering  from  the  children  of  Israel 
of  the  sacrifice  of  their  peace  offerings, 
even  their  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord. 


1  Or,  tiuike  to  oiui 
fro. 


S  Heb^  he 
aotw. 
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(^^  And  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron 
shall  be  his  sons'  after  him,  to  be  an- 
ointed therein,  and  to  be  consecrated 
in  them.  (^)  And  ^  that  son  that  is 
priest  in  his  stead  shall  put  them  on 
seven  dajs,  when  he  cometh  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to  min- 
ister in  the  holj  ^phice. 

(^)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  ram  of  the 
consecration,  and  seethe  his  flesh  in  the 
holj  place.  ^^^  And  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  eat  the  flesh  of  the  ram,  and  the 
'  bread  that  is  in  the  basket,  hy  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
(^>  And  thej  shall  eat  those  things 
wherewith  the  atonement  was  made,  to 
consecrate  and  to  sanctify  them :  but  a 
stranger  shall  not  eat  thereof  because 
they  are  holy.  ^^^  And  if  ought  of  the 
flesh  of  the  consecrations,  or  of  the 
bread,  remain  unto  the  morning,  then 
thou  shalt  burn  the  remainder  with 
fire :  it  shall  not  be  eaten,  because  it  is 
holy. 

(35)  And    thus    shalt    thou    do    unto 


(84)  Thou  shalt  put  all  in  the  hands  of  Aaron, 
and  in  the  hands  of  his  sons.— Rather,  on  ike 
hands,  H&Ying  placed  the  offerings  on  the  hands  of 
his  brother  and  his  brother's  sons,  Moses  was  to  put  his 
own  hands  beneath  theirs,  and  to  make  a  waving  motion 
towards  the  f onr  quarters  of  the  sW,  thns  presenting 
the  offerings  to  the  nbiqnitons  Qm,  Aaron  and  his 
sons  thns  performed  their  first  priestly  act,  as  passive 
instruments  in  Moses'  hands,  by  his  muscular  energy. 
Their  priestly  character  was  by  these  means  made  com- 
plete.  (On  "  wave  offerings,"  see  Note  upon  Lev.  vii.  30. ) 

(25)  Thou  shalt  receive  them  .  .  .  and  bum 
them. — On  communicating  his  priestly  functions  to 
his  brother  and  his  brother's  sons,  Moses  was  not  im- 
mediately to  lay  them  aside;  but,  as  he  had  beg^n 
the  consecration  ceremony,  so  he  was  to  complete  it. 
(Comp.  verses  31—^7,  and  Lev.  viii.  28—36.) 

(98)  Thou  shalt  take  the  breast.— It  was  the 

Seneral  law  that  in  "  wave  offerings  "  the  breast  should 
e  the  officiating  priest's  (Lev.  vn.  29 — 31) ;  hence,  on 
this  occasion,  it  was  assigned  to  Moses. 

The  Law  of  the  Wave  akd  Heave  Offebinob, 

AND  OF  THE  CONSEGBATION  GaBMENTS. 

(27, 28)  The  wave  offering.— For  the  future,  in 
every  case  of  offerings  made  at  a  consecration,  both  the 
breast  and  the  right  shoulder  (Lev.  vii.  32)  were  to  be 

S'ven  to  the  officiating  priest,  who  was  to  "wave" 
e  one  and  "  heave '  the  other  before  the  Lord. 
"  Heaving  "  was  a  sii^le  movement,  an  uplifting  of  the 
thing  heaved ;  "  waving  "  was  a  repeatea  movement,  a 
swaying  of  the  thing  waved  backwards  and  forwards 
horizontally.  Both  were  modes  of  presenting  the  thing 
toGk>d. 

(29)  The  holy  garments  of  Aaron  shall  be 
his  sons'  after  him.— -That  Meazar  was  consecrated 
in  his  father's  holv  garments  we  learn  from  Num.  xz. 
28;  but  nothing  is  recorded  as  to  the  investiture  of 


later  high  priests.  Still,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  injunctions  here  ffiven  were  carried  out  so  long 
as  the  garments  worn  by  Aaron  held  together. 

To  be  anointed  therein.— The  anointing  of  each 
successive  high  priest  is  here  commanded  by  implica- 
tion. Jewish  tradition  affirms  the  practice  to  have  been 
in  conformity. 

The  Feast  upon  the  Consecbation  Offbbikos. 

(81— Si)  The  writer  having  digpressed  in  verse  27  from 
his  main  subject  (the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons)  to  the  consideration  of  certain  permanent  laws 
which  arose  out  of  the  occasion,  returns  to  his  main 
subject  at  this  point,  and  records  the  directions  which 
he  received  ?nth  respect  to  the  feast  that  followed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  on  the  consecration  sacrifice.  The 
parts  of  the  victim  neither  consumed  on  the  altar  nor 
assigned  to  the  officiating  priest,  were  to  be  boiled  at 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  (Lev.  viii.  31),  and  there 
consumed  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  together  ?nth  the 
loaf  of  unleavened  bread,  the  oiled  cake,  and  the  wafer, 
which  still  remained  in  the  "  basket  of  consecrations  ** 
(Lev.  viii  31)  mentioned  in  verses  3  and  23.  No 
"  stranger  " — i.e.,  no  layman — ^was  to  join  with  them  in 
the  feast  (verse  33) ;  and,  if  they  were  imable  to  con- 
sume the  whole,  what  remained  was  to  be  burnt. 
(Comp.  the  injunctions  with  respect  to  the  paschal 
lamb,  g^ven  in  chap.  xii.  10,  xxiii.  18.)  Christian 
ritualism  draws  from  these  injunctions  the  propriety 
of  an  entire  consumption  of  the  elements  on  each  occa- 
sion of  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist. 

The  Sevenfold  Repetition  of  the  Ooksecba- 

TION  CeBEMOKIAL. 

(35)  Seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate  them. 
— ^The  number  seven  possessed  an  ideal  completeness, 
resting  on  the  primeval  facts  of  creation  (Gten.  i.,  ii.). 
It  is  the  number  almost  exclusively  used  under  the  old 
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Repetition  of  the  Ceremonies. 


EXODUS,  XXIX. 


Law  of  the  Daily  Sacrifice, 


Aaron,  and  to  liis  sons,  according  to  all 
things  whicli  I  have  commanded  thee: 
seven  days  shalt  thou  consecrate  them. 
<^  And  thou  shalt  ofifer  every  day  a 
bullock /or  a  sin  offering  for  atonement: 
and  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when 
thou  hast  made  an  atonement  for  it, 
and  thou  shalt  anoint  it,  to  sanctify  it. 
(^  Seven  days  thou  shalt  make  an 
atonement  for  the  altar,  and  sanctify  it ; 
and  it  shall  be  an  altar  most  holy: 
whatsoever  toucheth  the  altar  shall  be 
holy. 

(w)  Now  this  is  that  which  thou  shalt 
offer  upon  the  altar ;  '  two  lambs  of  the 
first  year  day  by  day  continually, 
m  The  one  lamb  thou  shalt  offer  in  the 
morning;  and  the  other  lamb  thou 
shalt  offer  at  even :  <^)  and  with  the  one 


a  10un.n.a. 


1  Or,  Imcl. 


lamb  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with 
the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  beaten  oil ; 
and  the  fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine 
for  a  drink  offering.  (*^)  And  the  other 
lamb  thou  shalt  offer  at  even,  and  shalt 
do  thereto  according  to  the  meat  offer- 
ing of  the  morning,  and  according  to 
the  drink  offering  thereof,  for  a  sweet 
savour,  an  offeriiig  made  by  fire  unto 
the  LoBD.  (^)  This  shall  he  a  continual 
burnt  offering  throughout  your  genera- 
tions at  the  door  of  the  tabermude  of 
the  congregation  before  the  Lord  : 
where  I  will  meet  you,  to  speak  there 
unto  thee.  <^)  And  there  I  will  meet 
with  the  children  of*  Israel,  and  ^  the 
tahemacle  shall  be  sanctified  by  my 
glory.  (**)  And  I  will  sanctify  the  taber- 
nacle   of    the    congregation,  and    the 


covenant,  wlien  acts  are  to  attain  their  result  by  rm)e- 
tition.  (See  Lev.  iv.  6,  17,  viii.  11,  xiv.  7,  xvi.  14; 
Num.  six.  4 ;  Josb  yi.  4 ;  1  Kings  xyiii.  43 ;  2  Kings 
T.  10;  Ps.  cziz.  16  i;  &o.)  Here  we  are  to  understand 
a  sevenfold  repetition  of  the  entire  ceremonial  of  conse- 
cration.   (See  Jjev.  viii.  33,  34.) 

(30)  Thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar,  when  thou 
hast  made  an  atonement  for  it.— Bather,  hy 
making  an  atonement  for  it.  The  atonement  was  made 
bv  smearing  the  blood  of  the  bollock  upon  the  horns  of 
tne  altar  (verse  12,  compared  with  Lev.  viii.  15). 

And  thou  shalt  anoint  it.— Oomp.  Lev.  viii.  11, 
where  we  find  that  the  altar  was  anointed  by  having  the 
holy  oil  sprinMed  upon  it  seven  times.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  at  what  period  in  the  ceremonial  this  was  done. 

(37)  An  altar  most  holy.— -Heb.,  an  altar,  holi- 
nessof  holinesges. 

Whatsoever  toucheth  the  altar  shall  be 
holy. — Rather,  must  he  holy;  nothing  which  is  not 
holy  must  touch  it.  The  future  has  tibe  force  of  an 
imperative,  as  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  Law  of  the  Daily  Sacbifice,  and  the 
PaoMisB  OF  God's  Presence. 

(38--I2)  The  consecration  of  the  altar,  which  took 
place  during  the  consecration  of  the  priests,  was  to  be 
loUowed  immediately  by  the  establislmient  of  the  daily 
sacrifice.  Two  lambs  were  to  be  offered  every  dav,  one 
in  the  morning,  the  oiher  "between  the  evenmgs" 
(verse  39) ;  partlv  in  expiation  of  the  dail^  sins  of  the 
nation,  but  mainl]^  as  a  sign  that  the  nation  daily  re- 
newed its  self -demcation  to  Jehovah,  and  offered  itself 
afresh  to  be  "  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice  " 
to  Him.  Meat  and  drink  offerings  were  to  accompany 
the  burnt  sacrifice— signs  of  tiie  gratitude  due  to  God 
for  His  perpetual  mercies,  and  acknowledgments  of 
His  protectii^  care  and  lovingkindness.  At  the  same 
time  incense  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the  golden  altar 
before  the  vail,  as  a  figure  of  the  perpetual  prayer  that 
it  behoved  the  nation  U)  send  u]^  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
for  a  continuance  of  the  Divine  fovour.    (See  chap. 

.  7,  8.) 


(88)  Two  lambs  of  the  first  year.— See  Note  on 
chap.  xii.  5.     The  LXX.  insert  ItfiA/iovt,  *<  without 
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blemish ; "  but  this  general  requirement  (Lev.  zzii.  22, 
24,  25),  relaxed  only  in  the  case  of  free-will  offerings 
(Lev.  xxii.  23),  does  not  need  to  be  perpetuaUy  repeat^. 

W  At  even. — Heb.,  between  the  two  evenings,  (On 
the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  see  Note  2  on  chap.  xii.  6.) 

(^)  A  tenth  deal.— Heb.,  a  tenth,  A  tenth  of  what 
measure  is  not  said,  but  we  m&j  presume  an  ephah  to 
be  intended.  The  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  was  an  omer 
(chap.  xvi.  36).  The  omer  is  reckoned  at  rather  lees 
than  half  a  gallon. 

An  hin. — The  hin  was,  like  the  omer  and  the  ephah, 
an  Egyptian  measure.  It  is  estimated  at  about  tnree- 
quarters  of  a  gallon. 

'Beaten  ou.— See  Note  1  on  chap,  xxvii.  20. 

W  The  meat  offbring  .  .  .  the  drink  offer- 
ing.— A  '*  handful "  of  each  meat  offering  was  thrown 
upon  the  altar  and  burnt  (Lev.  ii.  2) ;  the  remainder 
belonged  to  the  priests  (Lev.  ii.  3).  Scripture  says 
nothing  of  the  disposal  of  the  drink  offering.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus  {Ant,  Jvd,  iii.  9,  §  4),  it  was  poured  out 
in  libation  upon  the  altar.  According  to  others,  a 
portion  only  was  thus  disposed  of,  while  the  rest  was 
the  priests'.    The  latter  view  seems  the  more  probable. 

m  The  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 
Bather,  the  tent  of  meeting. 

Where  I  will  meet  you.— -This  passage  deter- 
mines the  meaning  of  the  expression,  "tent  of  meet- 
ing." It  was  not  the  place  where  the  oon^^regation 
met  together,  for  the  congregation  were  f orbidoen  to 
enter  it,  but  the  place  where  Qod  met  His  people 
through  their  mediator  and  representative,  the  hi^h 
priest,  who  could  there  commune  with  God  and  obtain 
replies  from  Him  on  all  practieal  matters  that  were 
of^  national  importance.  (See  chap.  xxv.  22  and  Note 
ad  loc.)  The  fact  that  all  communication  was  to  be 
through  the  high  priest  is  indicated  by  the  change  of 
person :  "  Where  I  will  meet  you,  to  speak  there  unto 
thee," 

(48)  The  tabernacle  shall  be  sanctified  by 
my  glory. — See  chap.  xl.  34,  35 ;  and  comp.  Lev.  ix. 
24;  1  KiuM  viii.  10. 11 ;  2  Chion.  v.  13, 14,  vii.  2. 

(^)  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron  and  his 
sons. — ^Something  beyond  the  formal  consecration 
seems  to  be  intended.  God  will  continxially  sanctify 
the  Levitical  priesthood  by  the  presence  of  His  Holy 


The  Promise  of  GocTs  Presence, 


EXODUS,  XXX. 


Tlie  AUar  qf  Incense, 


altar :  I  will  sanctify  also  both  Aaron 
and  bis  sons,  to  minister  to  me  in  the 
priest's  office.  (*5)And  «I  will  dwell 
among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  will 
be  their  Grod.  <^)  And  thej  shall  know 
that  I  am  the  Lord  their  Gk)d,  that 
brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  that  I  maj  dwell  among  them : 
I  am  the  Lord  their  Grod. 

CHAPTER  XXX.— (1)  And  thou 
shalt  make  an  altar  to  bum  incense  up- 
on: of  shittim  wood  shalt  thou  make  it. 
(')  A  cubit  shall  be  the  length  thereof, 
and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof ;  four- 
square shall  it  be :  and  two  cubits  sJuiU 


a  Lev.  HIS;  2  Cor. 
«.ia. 


th€  uhM§. 


S  Heb.,  «iMiU«. 


8  Heb..  ribft 


be  the  height  thereof :  the  horns  thereof 
sJuM  be  of  the  same.  ^^^  And  thou  shalt 
overlay  it  with  pure  gold,  the  ^top  there- 
of, and  the  '  sides  thereof  round  about, 
and  the  horns  thereof ;  and  thou  shalt 
make  unto  it  a  crown  of  gold  round 
about.  <^)  And  two  golden  rings  shalt 
thou  make  to  it  under  the  crown  of  it, 
by  the  two  *  comers  thereof,  upon  the 
two  sides  of  it  shalt  thou  make  it ;  and 
they  shall  be  for  places  for  the  staves  to 
bear  it  withaL  w  And  thou  shalt  make 
the  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  overlay 
them  with  gold.  <^^  And  thou  shalt  put 
it  before  the  vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  before  the  mercy  seat 


Spirit  with  them,  in  their  ministerial  acts,  and  even  in 
their  daily  walk,  if  they  will  seek  to  serve  Him. 

(45)  I  will  dwell  among  the  ohildren  of  Israel. 
— ^It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  f  olfilment  of  this 
promise  was  effected  by  the  mere  presence  of  the 
bhechinah  within  the  Tabernacle.  It  pledged  GK)d  to 
a  perpetual  supervision,  care,  and  tender  protection  of 
His  people,  snch  as  we  find  actually  exercised  in  the 
history  of  the  nation. 

<M)  They  shall  know  •  .  .  — ».e..  My  after  care 
of  them  will  prove  me  the  same  lovinj^  and  all-powerfal 
Qtodi  whose  help  effected  their  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  Egypt 

XXX 

Thb  Altab  of  Ikcsnsb. 

(1)  Thou  Shalt  make  an  altar  to  bum  Inoense 
upon. — Why  the  directions  concerning  the  altar  of 
incense  were  delayed  until  this  place,  instead  of  being 
given  when  the  rest  of  the  f  nmitore  of  the  holy  place 
was  described  (chap,  zxv.),  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suspect  a  dislocation  of 
the  text.  The  mode  in  which  Auon  is  spoken  of  in 
verses  7 — 10  implies  a  previous  mention  of  his  conse- 
cration to  the  high  priesthood. 

That  incense  would  be  among  the  offerings  which  Grod 
would  require  to  be  offered  to  Him  had  appeared 
akeady  in  chap.  xxv.  6.  Its  preciousness,  its  fn^ce, 
and  its  seeming  to  mount  in  cloud  after  doud  to  heaven, 
gave  it  a  natural  place  in  the  symbolism  of  worship, 
and  led  to  its  employment  in  the  religious  rites  of  a 
variety  of  nations.  Egyptian  priests  continually  appear 
on  the  monuments  with  censers  in  their  hands,  in 
which  presumably  incense  is  being  offered,  and  the  in- 
scriptions mention  that  it  was  imported  from  Arabia, 
and  used  largely  in  the  festivals  of  Ammon  (Records  of 
the  Past,  vol.  x.,  pp.  14^19).  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
the  Babylonians  consumed  annually  a  thousand  talents' 
weight  of  it  at  the  feast  of  Belus  (i.  183).  The  em- 
ployment of  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  their 
sacrifices  is  well  known.  Here  again,  as  so  often  in  the 
Mosaical  dispensation,  God  sanctioned  in  His  worship 
an  innocent  nte,  which  natural  reason  had  pointed  out 
to  man  as  fitting  and  appropriate,  not  regarding  its 
employment  in  false  reBgions  as  debarring  it  from 
adoption  into  the  true. 

Of  shittim  wood  shalt  thou  make  it—Of  the 
same  main  material  as  "  the  brazen  altar  "  (chap,  xxvii. 
1),  but  covered  differently. 
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(2)  Foursquare  shall  it  be.— Of  the  same  shape 
with  "the  brazen  altar"  (chap,  xxvii.  1),  but  much 
smaller — ^two  cubits  high  instead  of  three  cubits,  and  a 
cubit  square  at  top  instead  of  five  cubits.  This  small 
space  was  ample  for  the  burning  of  so  precious  a 
material,  which  could  onlvbe  offered  in  small- quantities. 

The  horns  thereof.— Comp.  chap,  xxvii.  2,  and 
Note  1,  ad  loe. 

Shall  be  of  the  same  — 1.6.,  of  one  piece  with 
the  altar,  not  made  separately,  and  then  attached 
to  it. 

(3)  Thou  shalt  overlay  it  with  pure  gold.— 
Next  to  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  the  most  holy  article 
of  furniture  contained  either  in  the  sanctuary  or  in  its 
court  was  the  altar  of  incense.  It  symbolised  prayer 
in  its  ffeneral  use  (Ps.  cxli.  2 ;  Luke  i.  10),  and  it  sym- 
bolised expiation  in  the  purpose  whereto  it  was  to  be 
applied  on  certain  occasionfl^  as  when  the  high  priest 
had  sinned  in  his  official  capacity  (Lev.  iv.  3— -12),  or  when 
the  whole  congregation  had  sinned  through  inadvertence 
(ib,  verses  13—21).  It  was,  therefore,  "  most  holy  to 
the  Lord."  Hence,  its  materials  were  to  be  the  same 
with  those  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and  its  place  was 
to  be  directly  opposite  the  ark,  near  to  it,  but  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  vail  (chap.  xl.  5). 

A  crown  of  gold  round  about.— Comp.  what 
is  said  of  the  table  of  shewbread  (chap.  xxv.  24).  In 
both  cases  a  raised  rim  or  edging  is  meant,  which  would 
prevent  what  was  on  the  top  from  falling  off. 

(^)  Two  golden  rings.— -The  golden  altar  was  so 
much  smaller  and  lighter  than  the  brazen  one  that  two 
rings  only  were  required  for  carrying  it,  instead  of  the 
"four  rings"  needed  by  the  brasen  altar  (chap, 
xxvii.  4). 

By  the  two  comers  thereof.— Bather,  on  the 
two  sides  thereof  The  word  used  means,  literally, 
*'  ribs,"  and  is  explained  in  the  clause  which  follows. 

(0)  Before  the  yaU.— The  ark  was  behind  the  vail 
(chaps,  xxvi.  83,  xL  3),  the  altar  of  incense  directlv  in 
front  of  it,  nearer  to  the  vail  than  either  the  gulden 
candlestick  or  the  table  of  shewbread.  Hence  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  speaks  of  it  as 
belonging,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Heb. 
ix.  4 ;  see  Kay,  in  Speaker^s  Commentary),  The  "  vail 
that  is  by  the  ark  A  the  testimony "  is  distingnished 
here  from  the  vail,  or  curtain,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
holy  place. 

sefore  the  mercy  8eat.~The  altar  bore  a  dose 
relation  to  the  mercy  seat.     It  was  the  instrument  by 
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that  is  over  the  testimon j,  where  I  will 
meet  with  ihee.  ^>  And  Aaron  shall 
bum  thereon  ^  sweet  incense  every 
mominff :  when  he  dresseth  the  lamps, 
he  shall  bum  incense  npon  it.  (^>  Ajid 
when  Aaron  '  '  lighteih  the  lamps  *  at 
even,  he  shall  bnm  incense  upon  it,  a 
perpetual  incense  before  the  Lord 
throughout  your  generations.  <*>  Ye 
shall  offer  no  strange  incense  thereon, 
nor  burnt  sacrifice,  nor  meat  offering ; 
neither  shall  ye  pour  drink  offering 
thereon.  (^^>  And  Aaron  shall  make  an 
atonement  upon  the  horns  of  it  once  in 
a  year  with  ^e  blood  of  the  sin  off erinfi^ 
of  atonements :  once  in  the  year  shaU 
he  make  atonement  upon  it  throughout 
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your  generations :  it  is  most  holy  unto 
the  Lord. 

(11)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^^^  *  When  thou  takest  the  sum 
of  the  children  of  Israel  after  ^  their 
number,  then  shall  they  give  every  man 
a  ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lord, 
when  thou  numberest  them ;  that  there 
be  no  plague  among  them,  when  thou 
numberest  them.  ^^  This  they  shaJl 
give,  evexy  one  that  passeth  amons 
them  that  are  numbered,  half  a  shek^ 
after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  (*  a 
shekel  is  twenty  gerahs:)  an  half  shekel 
shall  he  the  offering  of  the  Lord. 
u^)  Every  one  that  passeth  among  them 
that  are  numbere<(  from  twenty  years 


which  the  **  mercy  "  there  enthroned  was  made  ayailable 
to  the  penitent  sinner. 

Where  I  will  meet  with  thee.— Comp.  chape. 
xxY.  22,  xzix.  42,  43. 

(7)  Aaron  shall  bum  thereon  sweet  incense 
(Heb.,  incense  of  apices)  every  morning. — On  the 
eompoeition  of  the  moenae,  see  verses  34,  35.  That  the 
offering  of  incense  regularly  accompanied  both  the 
morning  and  eyeninj^  sacrifice  appears  from  Ps.  cxli.  2; 
Lnke  i.  10.  That  it  was  symbolical  of  prayer  may  be 
gathered  both  from  those  passages  and  also  from  Bev. 
V.  8,  viii.  3,  4. 

When  he  dresseth  the  lamps.— Gomp.  chap. 
zzTii.  31. 

(9)  Ye  shall  offer  no  strange  incense.— By 
"etrange  incense"  is  meant  any  that  was  composea 
differently  from  that  of  which  the  composition  is  laid 
down  in  verses  34,  35. 

Hor  burnt  saorifloOy  nor  meat  offering; 
neither  •  .  .  drink  offering.— All  these  were  to  be 
offered  on  the  brazen  altar,  not  on  the  altar  of  incense, 
which  was  in  no  way  suited  for  tiiem. 

<io)  Aaron  shau  make  an  atonement  upon 
the  horns  of  it  once  in  a  year.— This  passage 
seems  to  determine  the  sense  of  Ley.  zvi.  18,  where 
some  haTe  supposed  that  "  the  altar  that  is  before  the 
Lord"  is  the  orazen  altar.  Once  in  the  year,  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement,  the  high  priest,  after  entering 
within  the  vail  and  rorinlding  the  blood  of  the  offerings 
upon  the  mercy  seat  (Lev.  zvi.  14, 15),  was  to  *'  go  out 
unto  the  altar  that  was  before  the  Loid,  and  put  of^the 
blood  of  the  bullock,  and  of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  upon 
the  horns  of  the  altar  round  about,  and  sprimde  of  the 
blood  upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  tunes,"  and  so 
**  cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it,"  and  "  make  an  atonement 
for  it "  (t6.  verses  18, 19). 

The  Bahsom  of  Souls. 

(12)  When  thou  takest  the  sum  of  the  children 
of  Israel. — A  formal  enrolment  and  registration  seems 
to  be  intended.  Hitherto,  nothing  but  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  number  had  been  attempt^  (chap.  xii.  37) ;  now 
that  a  covenant  had  been  made  with  Qod,  an  exact 
aooonnt  of  those  who  were  within  the  covenant  was 
needed.  Moses,  apparently,  was  contemplating  such  an 
exact  enumeration  when  the  command  contained  in  this 
text  was  given  him.  It  would  be  natural  for  one  trained 
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in  Egyptian  habits  to  desire  such  exact  statistical  know- 
ledge. (For  the  minuteness  and  fulness  of  the  Egyptian 
staostics  of  the  time,  see  Records  of  the  Past,  yol.  ii., 
pp.  19—28;  voL  iv.  pp.  46,  47;  vol  vi.  pp.  35—69, 

Then  shall  they  give  every  man  a  ransom 
for  his  souL — On  being  formally  enrolled  among  the 
people  of  Qod,  it  would  be  brought  home  to  eyery  man 
now  unworthy  he  was  of  such  fayour,  how  necessary  it 
was  that  atonement  should  in  some  way  or  other  be 
made  for  him.  God  therefore  appointed  a  way — ^the 
same  way  for  all — in  order  to  teach  strongly  tnat  all 
souls  were  of  equal  yalue  in  His  sight,  and  that  un- 
worthiness,  wlmteyer  its  degree,  required  the  same 
exmation. 

That  there  be  no  plague  among  them.— If 
a  man  did  not  feel  his  need  of  "  ransom,"  and  gkdly 
pay  the  small  sum  at  which  the  ransom  was  fixed,  he 
would  show  himself  soproud  and  presumptuous  that  he 
might  well  proyoke  a  Diyine  "  pli^e/'  or  punishment. 

(U)  Half  a  shekel.  —  When  shekels  came  to  be 
coined,  they  were  round  pieces  of  silyer,  about  the  dr- 
cumf  erence  of  a  shilling,  but  considerably  iliicker,  and 
worth  about  2&  7d.  of  our  money.  Their  ayerage  weight 
was  about  220  grains  troy.  In  Moses's  time  coins  were 
unknown,  and  a  half -shekel  was  a  small  lump  of  silyer, 
unstamped,  weighing  probably  about  110  grains.  The 
ransom  of  a  soul  was  doubtless  made  thus  light  in  order 
that  the  payment  might  not  be  felt  practically  as  a 
burthen  by  any. 

Alter  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  .—Without 
a  standard  laid  up  somewhere,  weights  and  measures 
will  always  fluctuate  largely.  Eyen  with  a  standard, 
they  will  practically  yary  considerably.  T^e  **  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary"  probably  designates  a  standard 
weight  kept  carefully  by  the  priests  with  the  yessels  of 
the  sanctnaiT.  All  offerings  were  to  be  estimated  by 
this  shekel  (Ley.  zxyii.  25). 

A  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.— Rather,  the  eht^el, 
t.e.,  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  is  of  this  weight.  A 
"  gerah  "  was,  literally,  a  bean,  probably  the  bean  of  the 
carob  or  locust  tree  {tJeratoniasUiqua),  but  became  the 
name  of  a  weight,  just  as  our  own  "  grain "  did.  It 
must  haye  equ&ed  about  eleyen  grains  troy. 

(1^)  From  twenty  years  old  and  above.— A 
Hebrew  was  not  reckoned  full  grown  till  twenty.  At 
twenty  the  liability  to  military  service  began  (Num.  i.  3; 
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old  and  above,  sliall  give  an  offering  un- 
to the  LoBD.  (^)  Tlie  rich  shall  not 
^  give  more,  and  the  poor  shall  not  'give 
less  than  half  a  shekel,  when  they  give 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  to  msJce  an 
atonement  for  jour  souls.  (^^)  And  thou 
shaJt  take  the  atonement  money  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  shalt  appoint  it 
for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation;  that  it  may  be  a  me- 
monal  unto  the  children  of  Israel  before 
the  Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
your  souls. 

<^^>  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^^)  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver 
of  brass,  and  his  foot  cUso  of  brass,  to 
wash  withal :  and  thou  shalt  put  it  be- 
tween the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 


1  Heb.,  muttiply. 
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tion  and  the  altar,  and  thou  shalt  put 
water  therein.  (^^>  For  Aaron  and  his 
sons  shall  wash  their  hands  and  their 
feet  thereat :  <*^)  when  they  go  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  they 
shall  wash  with  water,  that  tibey  die  not ; 
or  when  they  come  near  to  the  altar  to 
minister,  to  bum  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lord  :  <^>  so  they  shall  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet,  that  they  die 
not :  and  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  to 
them,  even  to  him  and  to  his  seed 
throughout  their  generations. 

(^  Moreover  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying,  <^  Take  thou  also  unto 
thee  principal  spices,  of  pure  myrrh  five 
hundred  shekels,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
half  so  much,  even  two  hundred  and 


2  Ghron.  zxv.  5).  At  tweniy  the  LeTites  commenced 
their  service  in  the  sanctnarj  (1  Ghron.  xxiii.  24—27  ; 
2  Ghron  xxzi.  17 ;  Ezra  iii.  8). 

(15)  The  rioh  shall  not  give  more,  and  the 
poor  shall  not  give  less.— See  Note  2  on  yerse  12. 

(16)  Thou  shalt  .  .  .  appoint  it  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernaole.— It  appears,  by  chap,  xxxviii.  27, 
28,  that  the  silver  collected  by  this  tax,  which  amounted 
to  above  a  hundred  talents,  was  employed  for  making 
the  sockets  which  supported  the  boaraB  of  the  tabernacle 
(chap.  zxvi.  19 — 25),  and  those  of  the  pillars  of  the  vail 
{ib,  verse  32),  together  with  the  hoots  for  the  pillars  of 
the  court,  their  capitals,  and  connecting  rods.  Thus,  so 
long  as  the  tabernacle  stood,  the  precious  metal  naid  as 
ransom  remained  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and  was  a 
continual  '*  memorial,'*  or  reminder,  to  them  of  the 
position  into  which  they  were  brought  by  covenant  with 
God. 

The  Brazen  Lavbb. 

(18)  Thou  shalt  also  make  a  laver  of  brass.— 
Rather,  o^  bronze.  (See  Note  on  chap.  zxv.  3.)  Water 
was  reauired  for  the  ablutions  of  the  priests  (verses  19 
— 21),  lor  the  washing  of  certain  parts  of  the  victim, 
(chap.  zxix.  27 ;  Lev.  i.  9, 13,  &c.),  and  probably  for  the 
cleansing  of  the  altar  it«elf  and  the  ground  wnereon  it 
stood  from  blood  stains  and  other  dememente. 

His  foot.— The  laver  was  probably  in  the  sha^  of 
a  large  urn  or  vase,  supported  upon  a  comxNiratively 
slender  stem,  which  rose  from  a  pedestal.  Vases  of 
this  kind  are  represented  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs. 
(See  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i.,  p.  481.) 

Thou  shalt  put  it  between  the  tabernaole  of 
the  congregation  and  the  altar.— It  was  essential 
that  the  laver  should  be  near  the  altar,  since  on  every 
occasion  of  their  ministering  at  the  altar  the  priests 
had  to  wash  at  it  (verse  20).  It  was  also  essential  that 
it  should  be  near  the  entrance  into  the  tabernacle,  since 
they  had  likewise  to  wash  before  they  entered  into  the 
holy  place.  Jewish  tradition  says  that  its  place  was 
between  the  entrance  and  the  brazen  altar,  not,  however, 
exactly  between  them,  but  a  little  to  the  south. 

(19)  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  wash  their 
hands  and  their  feet.— WashinK  the  hands  sym- 
bolised purity  in  act ;  washing  the  feet,  holiness  in  all 
their  walk  and  conversation. 


m  That  they  die  not.—  Gomp.  chap.  xxviiL  35» 
43.  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  see  why  the  death- 
penaltr  was  threatened  against  neglect  of  certain  cere- 
monial observances,  and  not  of  others.  Ablution,  how- 
ever, was  so  easy,  and  probably  so  long-established  a 
practice,  that  to  omit  it  would  imply  intentional  dis- 
respect towards  Qod. 

(21)  A  statute  for  ever. — Comp.  chap.zxviL  21; 
zxviii  43 ;  xxix.  9.  The  external  act  was  to  continue  so 
long  as  the  dispensation  lasted;  the  internal  purity, 
which  it  symbofised,  would  be  required  of  those  who 
entered  the  Divine  Presence  for  ever.  (See  Heb. 
xii.  14.) 

The  Composition  of  thb  Holt  Oil. 

(23)  Principal  spices.— The  East  is  productive  of 
a  great  varie^  of  spices ;  but  of  these  some  few  have 
always  been  regarded  witii  especial  favour.  Herodotus 
(iii.  I07 — ^112)  mentions  five  "  prindpal  snices  "  as  fur- 
nished  by  Arabia  to  other  countries,  whereof  two  at 
least  appear  to  be  identical  with  those  here  spoken  of. 

Pore  myrrh.— Heb.,  myrrh  of  freedom.  The  shrub 
which  produces  myrrh  is  the  hcdsamodendron  myrrha. 
The  spice  is  obtained  from  it  in  two  ways.  That  which 
is  purest  and  best  exudes  from  it  naturally  (Theophrast. 
De  Odoribus,  §  29;  Plin.,  H.  N,,  xii.  35),  and  is  here 
called  "  myrrh  of  freedom,"  or  "  freely  flowing  myrrh.*' 
The  other  and  inferior  form  is  obtuned  from  incisions 
made  in  the  bark.  Myrrh  was  very  largely  used  in 
ancient  times.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  as  a  main 
element  in  their  best  method  of  embalming  (Herod,  ii. 
86),  and  also  burnt  it  in  some  of  their  sacrifices  {ib,  40). 
In  Persia  it  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  odour  (Athen., 
Devpn.  xii.,  p.  514a)  ;  the  Greeks  used  it  in  un^pients, 
ana  as  incense;  Boman  courtesans  scented  their  hair 
with  it  (Hor.  Od,  iii.  14, 1.  22) ;  the  later  Jews  applied 
it  as  an  antiseptic  to  corpses  (John  xix.  39).  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  myrrh  (Heb.,  m^)  in  the  Bible,  the 
word  translated  "  myrrh  "  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  and  xliii.  11 
being  lot,  which  is  properly,  not  myrrh,  but  ladanum. 

Sweet  cinnamon.— while  myrrh  was  one  of  the 
commonest  of  spices  in  the  ancient  world,  cinnamon 
was  one  of  the  rarest.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  laurue 
cinnam^imwm,  or  cinnamomum  i^2ant6t»m,  a  tree  allied 
to  the  laurel,  which  now  grows  only  in  Ceylon,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  China,  Cochin  China,  and  in  India  on  the 
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fiftj  ahekeh,  and  of  sweet  calamus  two 
hondred  and  fifty  sJiekels^  (^)  and  of 
cassia  five  hundred  ahekels^  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  oil  olive 
an  *hin :  ^^  and  thou  shalt  make  it  an 
oil  of  holy  ointment,  an  ointment  com- 
pound after  the  art  of  the  ^  apothecary : 
it  shall  be  an  holy  anointing  oil.  (^^  And 
thou  shalt  anoint  the  tabemade  of  the 
congregation  therewith,  and  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  ^  and  the  table  and  all 
his  vessels,  and  the  candlestick  and 
his  vessels,  and  the  altar  of  incense, 
<^  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  with 
all  his  vessels,  and  the  laver  and  his 
foot.  (^)  And  thou  shalt  s^ctify  them, 
that  they  may  be  most  holy :  whatso- 
ever   touched    them   shall    be    holy. 


a  cll.V.40i 


lOr, 


<^)  And  thou  shalt  anoint  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  and  consecrate  them,  that  they 
may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's 
office.  ^^>  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  This  shall 
be  an  holy  anointing  oil  unto  me 
throughout  your  generations.  <^  Upon 
man's  flesh  shaU  it  not  be  poured, 
neither  shall  ye  make  cmy  other  like  it, 
after  the  composition  of  it:  it  is  holy, 
and  it  shall  be  holy  unto  vou.  (®)  Who- 
soever compoundetib  any  like  it,  or  who- 
soever putteth  any  of  it  upon  a  stranger, 
shall  even  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

<^>  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and 
onycha,  and  galbanum;  these  sweet 
spices  with  pure  frankincense :  of  each 


coast  of  Malabar.  Accarding  to  Herodotus  (iii  111) 
and  Strabo  (xvi.,  p.  535),  it  grew  anciently  in  Arabia; 
bnt  this  is  doubted,  and  the  Arabians  are  believed  to 
bave  imported  it  from  India  or  Ceylon,  and  passed  it  on 
to  the  JPhoenicians,  who  conveyed  it  to  JBgypt  and 
Greece.  The  present  passage  of  Scripture  is  the  first  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament  it  obtains  notice  onlv  twice  (Prov.  vii.  16 ; 
Oant.  iv.  14).  The  word  used,  which  is  kinwhn&n, 
miJres  it  tolevmUj  certain  that  the  true  cinnamon  is 
meant. 

Sweet  calamus.— There  are  several  distinct  kinds 
of  aromatic  reed  in  the  East.  One  sort»  according  to 
Pliny  {H,  N,,  xii.  22),  grew  in  Syria,  near  Mount 
Lebanon ;  others  were  found  in  India  and  Arabia.  It 
is  quite  uncertain  what  particular  species  is  intended, 
either  here  or  in  the  other  passages  of  Scripture  where 
"  sweet  cane  "  is  spoken  of.  (1^  Oani  iv.  14 ;  Isa. 
zliii.  24;  Jer.  vi.  20;  Ezek.  zxvii  17.) 

(84)  Cassia.— In  the  original,  kidddh,  not  hSteiSth, 
which  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  Qreek  and  Latin 
cotna.  According  to  the  best  Hebrew  authorities, 
however,  cassia  is  intended  by  both  words,  which  are 
derived  from  roots  signifying  "to  split,"  or  "  to  peel 
off."  Cassia  is  the  inner  terk  of  a  tree  called  by 
botanists  einnam&mum  etuaia,  which  is  a  native  A 
India,  Java,  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  has  neariv 
the  same  flavour  as  cinnamon,  but  is  more  pungent, 
and  of  a  coarser  texture.  The  word  kidddh  occurs  in 
Scripture  only  here  and  in  Esek.  xxrii.  19. 

An  hin.--See  Note  on  chap.  xxix.  40. 

(25)  Alter  the  art  of  the  apothecary.  —  Skill 
was  to  be  called  in.  The  spices  were  not  to  be  pounded 
and  mixed  with  the  oil  in  a  rude  and  unscientific  way, 
but  the  best  art  of  tiie  time  was  to  be  employed  in  effect- 
ing the  composiidon.  JewiiE^  tradition  says  that  its 
essence  was  nrst  extracted  from  each  of  the  spices,  and 
then  the  oil  mingled  with  the  essences. 

m  Thou  shalt  anoint  the  tabernacle.— The 
tabernacle  and  its  contents  were  to  be  first  consecrated, 
then  the  priests.  In  the  tabernacle  itself,  the  consecra- 
tion  was  to  begin  with  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the 
Holy  of  HoHes,  then  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  place,  where 
the  table  of  shewbread  with  its  "  vessels,"  the  golden 
candlestick,  and  the  altar  of  incense  were  to  be  anointed ; 
and  finally  to  pass  the  vail  to  the  outer  court,  where  the 
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holy  oil  was  to  be  sprinkled  upon  the  braaen  altar,  and 
upon  the  laver,  to  sanctij^  them.  (See  verses  26---29 ; 
and  comp.  Lev.  viii  10, 11.) 

(SO)  Thou  Bhalt  anoint  Aaron.  —  Comp.  chap, 
xxix.  7 ;  Lev.  viii.  12. 

And  his  sons.— -See  chap.  xxix.  2L 

That  they  may  minister  unto  me.— As  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  unfit  to  minister  until  the  holy  oil 
had  been  poured  on  them,  so  Christian  priests  can  be 
no  otherwise  fitted  to  discharge  their  office  than  by  their 
receiving  that  effluence  of  md  Holy  Spirit  which  the 
holy  dliypified. 

m  Upon  man's  flesh  shall  it  not  be  poured 
— i.«.,  it  shall  not  be  in  ordinary  use  as  an  unguent — a 
mere  "  man,"  who  is  not  a  priest,  shall  not  apj^y  it  to 
his  private  use.  It  shall  be  reserved  altogether  lor  holy 
purposes. 

neither  shall  jb  make  any  other  like  it, 
after  the  composition  of  it-^«.,  after  the  recipe 
^ven  in  verses  23-— 25.  The  ingredients  miffht  be  used 
m  unguents  separately — they  might  even  be  so  used 
when  united  in  some  different  proportions  from  those 
laid  down  for  the  "  holy  ointment " — ^but  in  the  propor- 
tions fixed  for  the  holy  oil  they  must  have  no  secular 
employment. 

The  Composition  of  the  Holy  Incekbe. 

<8#  Take  nnto  thee  sweet  spioes.  —  Bather, 
Take  unto  thee  apices.  The  word  translated  **  spioes  ** 
has  no  epithet.  Incense,  as  commonly  used  m  the 
ancient  world,  was  not  a  composition,  but  some  single 
spice,  most  frequently  frankincense.  That,  however, 
employed  by  the  Hebrews  was  always  a  compound. 
Accordinff  to  Josephus  {BelL  Jud.,  v.  5,  §  5),  ilie  incense 
burnt  in  tne  later  temple  contained  thirteen  ingredients. 

Staote  is  probably  the  fnm  storax,  which  is  the 
produce  of  the  etyram  offieMdlia,  a  tree  common  in. 
Syria  and  Palestine.  It  bums  readily,  and  emits  much 
smoke  (Herod,  iii.  107). 

Onyoha  is  thought  to  be  the  *'  daw  **  or  opercukimv 
of  the  tmguie  odorfdue,  or  blatta  S^niomlina,  a  sort  of 
shell-fish  common  in  the  Bed  Sea.  This  "  claw  "  pro- 
duces, when  burnt,  a  strong  odour. 

Qalbannm  is  a  gum  well  known  to  modem  chemists. 
It  may  be  procured  from  various  phmts,  as  the  opaidia 
gdlbanifera,  the  gcdbawum  Pereieum^  and  others,  when 
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shall  there  be  a  like  weight :  ^^  and 
thou  shalt  make  it  a  perfame,  a  confec- 
tion after  the  art  of  the  apothecary, 
^  tempered  together,  pure  and  holj : 
t^>  and  thou  shalt  b^t  some  of  it  very 
small,  and  put  of  it  before  the  testi- 
mony in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, where  I  will  meet  with  thee :  it 
shall  be  nnto  you  most  holy.  <^)  And 
as  for  the  perfume  which  thou  shalt 
make,  ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
according  to  the  composition  thereof:  it 
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shall  be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord. 
<®>  Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto 
that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall  even  be  cut 
off  from  his  people. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— (1)  And  the 
Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saving,  (')  See, 
I  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel  the  *  son 
of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah :  <^)  and  I  have  filled  him  witii 
the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  and  in  un- 
derstanding, and  in  knowledge,  and  in 


burnt,  this  gnm  has  a  strong  pungent  odour,  which  is 
said  to  be  misagreeable  in  itself,  bat  to  brin|;  out  and 
prolong  the  scent  of  other  spices  (Plin.  H,  JVT,  zii.  54). 

Frankinoenae  was  probaUj  the  main  element  of 
the  "  holy  incense,"  as  it  is  of  snch  incense  as  is  bomt 
in  modem  timea  It  is  a  gam  or  resin  obtained  from 
incisions  in  the  bark  of  the  arhor  {hurts,  or  frankm- 
oense-tree,  which  grows  abandantly  in  Indift,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Inman  arohipela^.  Anciently,  the  tree 
appears  to  have  grown  also  m  Arabia,  wnenoe  the 
Egyptians  {Beearcb  of  the  Poet,  voL  z.,  m,  14—17), 
the  PhoBnicians,  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  Ix.  6 ;  Jer.  vi.  20), 
and  the  Greeks  obtained  it  in  large  quantities.  The 
odoor  is  very  peculiar,  and  to  most  persons  very 
agreeable.  In  England  it  is  best  known  as  the 
scent  g^ven  out  by  the  pastilles  which  are  burnt  in 
sick  rooms. 

(36)  A  confection  after  the  art  of  the  apothe- 
cary.— See  Note  on  verse  25.  BezaleePs  art  was 
called  in,  both  for  the  compodtion  of  the  holy  oil  and  of 
the  holy  incense  (chap,  zxxvii.  29). 

Tempered  together.—So  the  LXX.,  the  Yulg., 
and  the  Targnms  of  Onkeloe  and  Jonathan.  Bat  mmt 
modems  reiser  "  salted,"  or  **  mixed  with  salt."  (See 
Buxtorf,  Gesenios,  Lee,  Bosenmuller,  De  Wette, 
Kalisch,  Keil,  Ac).  The  word  used  is  capable  of  either 
meaning. 

mrnou  Bhalt  .  •  •  put  it  before  the  teati- 
mony. — Some  pieces  of  the  incense  wero  to  be  con- 
tinually beforo  tne  ark  of  the  coTenant,  either  on  the 
golden  altar,  or  perhaps  at  its  base  ready  for  offering. 
This  wonld  symbolise  the  need  of  the  perpetual  offering 
of  prayer. 

(97,  &)  These  instructions  aro  similar  to  those  men 
with  respect  to  the  holy  oil  (verses  32,  33).  Neither 
of  the  two  holjT  compounds  were  to  be  applied  to  any 
profane  use. 


The  AppoiirrifENT  of  Bezaleel  Aim  Aholiab. 


(1—11)  The  instructions  needed  for  the  making  of  the 
tabernacle,  its  furniture,  and  the  priests'  dresses,  were 
now  complete.  Moses  was  sufficiently  informed,  by 
what  he  had  heard  and  seen,  both  as  to  the  "  Tent  of 
Meeting "  itself,  and  as  to  all  its  aopurtenanees  and 
paraphernalia.  But  Moses  was  not  himself  an  artist. 
Among  the  branches  of  knowledge  comprised  in  his 
Egvptian  education  the  skill  of  the  artistic  constructor 
haa  not  been  included.  (See  Excursus  B.  at  the  end  of 
the  Book.)  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  manual 
work  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  given  him  should 
be  entrusted  to  othen.  We  might  have  expected  that 
it  would  have  been  left  to  Moaee  to  select  the  individuals 


from  among  the  thousands  of  artificers  who  had  accom- 
panied him  oat  of  Egypt  Bat  God  saw  fit  to  mark 
the  importance  of  the  work  by  taking  the  direct  ap. 

S ointment  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  upon  BQmself. 
e  knew  what  was  in  man.  He  knew  to  whom  he  had 
nven  the  highest  artistic  ]^wer,  and  who  at  the  same 
time  that  they  possessed  it  would  work  in  the  most 
religious  spirit.  He  accordingly  named  two  persons, 
Beuleel  and  Aboliab,  as  those  to  whom  the  superinten. 
dence  of  the  whole  business  should  be  given.  Beadeel 
was  to  be  leader  and  chief,  Aholiab  assistant.  Beaaleel's 
task  was  to  be  general,  Aboliab's,  apparently,  special 
(chap,  xxxviii.  23).  Both,  however,  were  to  receive  the 
special  assistance  of  Qod's  Holy  Spirit  for  the  due  exe- 
cution  of  their  respective  tasks  (verses  3—6),  and  both, 
as  chosen  instruments  of  Gk>d,  and  faithful  workere  in 
His  service,  had  their  names  equally  commemorated  in 
His  Holy  Book,  and  were  thus  apheld  as  examples  to 
future  ages. 

(>)  I  have  called  by  name.— It  is  a  high  honour 
to  be  called  of  Qod  by  name.  He  thus  calls  only  those 
whom  He  appoints  to  some  great  work,  as  Moses  (chaps, 
iii.  4,  xxxiiL  12),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iiL  10),  and  Cyras 
(Isa.  xlv.  3, 4). 

Beaaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hnr. 
— ^Hur,  the  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  is  generally  sup* 
posed  to  be  identical  with  tiie  Hur  ^o  supportMl 
Moses's  hands  (chap.  xvii.  12),  and  was  left  joint  i^^[ent 
with  Aaron  when  Moses  went  up  into  Mount  Sinai 
(chap.  xxiv.  14).  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  this 
beyond  the  idmitiiy  of  the  name. 

Of  the  tribe  of  Judah. — ^Descended  from  Judah 
through  Fharez,  Hearon,  and  Caleb  (1  Chron.  iL  5, 
18—^). 

(s-4)  I  have  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of 
Gk>d  •  •  •  to  devise  ommiiig  works.—"  Every 
good  «ft  and  every  perfect  gift  (intellectual  power  no 
MS  than  othen)  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  from 
the  Eather  of  lights  "  (James  L  17).  Artistic  abilitjr  is 
a  Divine  gif t^  a  very  predons  giit»  best  employed  in 
Qod's  direct  service,  and  always  to  be  employed  in 
sabordination  to  His  will,  as  an  improving,  elevating, 
and  refining— not  as  a  corrupting^influence. 

In  wiidom,  uid  in  nnderstanding,  and 
in  knowledge. — ^By  "wisdom"  is  jprobably  meant 
the  Dower  to  invent  and  originate  artistic  forms;  by 
"  unaerstanding,"  the  abilitv  to  appreciate  artistie  sug- 
gestions received  from  otnen ;  bv  "  knowledge,"  ac- 
quaintance with  the  methods  ana  processes  of  art 
Becaleel  was  to  possess  all  these  gif  ta 

In  all  manner  of  workmanship.— He  was  also 
to  possess  that  wonderful  dexterity  of  hand  on  which 
the  power  of  artistic  exeoation  mainly  depends. 
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and  AJwliab, 


all  maimer  of  workmansbip,  <^)  to  devise 
CTuming  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in 
silyer,  and  in  brass,  ^'^)and  in  cutting  of 
stones,  to  set  (hemj  and  in  carving  of  tim- 
ber, to  work  in  all  manner  of  workman- 
ship. <^>  And  I,  behold,  I  have  given  with 
him  Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahifla.mach,  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan:  and  in  the  hearts  of  all 
that  are  wise  hearted  I  have  pnt  wis- 
dom, that  they  may  nmke  all  that  I 
have  commanded  thee;  ^^the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  ark  of  the 
testimony,  and  the  mercy  seat  that  is 
thereupon,  and  all  the  ^  furniture  of  the 
tabemade,    ^^)  and  the  table  and  his 
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furniture,  and  the  pure  candlestick  with 
all  his  fomiture,  and  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, <®)  and  the  altar  of  burnt  offering 
with  all  his  famiture,  and  the  laver  and 
his  foot,  (^^>  and  the  cloths  of  service, 
and  the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the 
priest,  and  the  garments  of  his  sons,  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office,  W  and 
the  anointing  oil,  and  sweet  incense  for 
the  holy  flace :  according  to  all  that  I 
have  commanded  thee  shall  they  do. 

<^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^  Speak  thou  also  unto  the 
cmldren  of  Israel,  saying.  Verily  my 
sabbaths  ye  shall  keep :  for  it  m  a  sign 


i^-^  Cunning  works  ...  in  gold,  and  in 
silver,  and  in  brass,  and  in  outting  of  stones 

•  .  . — It  is  a  charaeteristic  of  early  art  that  it  esehews 
specialism,  and  it  is  as  nearly  muTenal  as  possible. 
Theodore  of  Samoe  (ab.  B.C.  600—560)  was  an  architect, 
a  worker  in  bronze,  and  an  engraver  of  hard  stones. 
Michael  Anselo  was  an  architect,  painter,  and  sculptor. 
Giotto  was  uie  same,  and  also  a  worker  in  mosaic.  It 
is  some  time  before,  in  each  particular  people  or  country, 
the  imitatiye  arts  become  separated,  and  each  artist 
aspires  to  eminence  in  one  branch  only.  (Comp.  the 
multiform  artistic  powers  ascribed  to  Huam  of  Tyre  in 
2Ghron.ii.14.) 

In  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them— t.e., 
in  gem-engraying.  This  branch  of  art  was  needed  for 
engraying  the  names  of  the  tribes  upon  the  two  onyxes  of 
the  ephod  (chap,  xxyiii.  9),  and  upon  the  twelve  precious 
stones  of  the  breastplate  (ib,  verses  17 — 21).  It  was  an 
art  very  early  practised  both  in  ChaldsBa  and  in  Egypt. 
(See  Note  2  on  chap,  xxviii.  8.) 

In  carving  of  timber. — Bather,  cutting  of  timber. 
The  woodwork  of  the  sanctuary  was  not "  carved,"  but 
plain. 

W  Aholiab,  the  son  of  Ahisamaoh.— -It  has 
been  observed  above  (see  the  first  Note  on  the  chapter) 
that  Bezaleel's  work  was  general,  Aholiab*s,  speciaL 
Our  version,  indeed,  styles  the  latter  "  an  engraver,  and 
a  cunning  workman,  and  an  embroiderer  "  fclukp.  zxxviii. 
23),  from  which  it  might  be  supposed  thai,  likeJBesaleel, 
he  cultivated  various  branches  of  art.  In  the  original, 
however,  nothing  is  said  of  eiupraving,  and  the  true 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  Aholiiw  had  me  charge  of  the 
textile  fabrics  needed  for  the  sanctuary,  and  directed 
both  the  weaving  and  the  embroidery,  but  did  not  inter- 
meddle in  other  matters.   (See  Note  on  chap,  xxxviii.  23). 

Of  the  tribe  of  Dan.— The  tribe  of  ban  is  among 
the  most  undistingmshed ;  but  it  produced  two  ffreat 
artists — ^Aholiab,  tne  skilful  maker  of  the  textile  fabrics 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  Hiram,  the  master  workman  em- 
ployed in  the  ornamentation  of  Soloman's  temple  (2 
Chron.  ii.  14). 

All  that  are  wise  hearted.— On  the  expression 
"  wise  hearted,"  see  Note  1  on  chap,  xxviii.  3. 

(7— u)  The  enumeration  of  the  holy  objects  follows 
the  order  of  the  instructions  g^ven  concerning  them 
(chaps.  XXV. — xxT.),  except  that  the  tabemade  itself  is 
placed  firsts  and  the  altiur  of  incense  mentioned  in  its 
natural  position,  tcMwther  with  the  table  of  shewforead 
nad  the  golden  can<Destiok  (verse  8). 


m  The  cloths  of  service.— Modem  critics  gene- 
rally suppose  the  state  robes  of  the  high  priest  to  be 
meant  (ElbiI,  Knobd,  De  Wette,  Kalisch,  Cook) ;  but  the 
BabbiniciJ  inteipreins  understand  the  dotha  in  which 
the  ark  and  other  vessels  of  the  sanctnuy  were  wrapped 
when  the  camp  was  moved  from  place  to  place  (see 
Num.  iv.  6—13).  These,  like  the  doths  here  spoken  of 
(chap,  xxxix.  1),  were  to  be  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet;  and  it  would  be  natural  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  "  holy  garments,"  as  is  done  both  here  and 
also  in  chaps,  xxxv.  19,  and  xxxix.  1,  41.  They  had, 
however,  noi  ^been  previoudy  mentioned  in  the  direc- 
tions. Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is,  that  under  the 
words  "  doths  of  service  "  {pigdey  aerddt  or  bigdeh  hcie- 
aerdd)  are  induded  both  the  garments  of  iLaron  and 
also  those  of  his  sons,  the  two  later  danses  of  the  verse 
bdng  exegetical  of  the  first  clause.  In  that  case,  we 
diomd  translate :  The  robes  of  service,  both  the  holy 
garmemls  for  Aaron  ihepriest,  and  also  the  garments 
of  his  sons.  Chap,  xxxix.  41  is  deddedly  favourable  to 
this  interpretation. 

Thx  Law  of  the  Sabbath  Declabbd  anew 
UNDER  A  Penal  Sanction. 

(12—17)  The  worship  of  the  tabemade  was  so  dosely 
connected  with  Sabbatical  observance  (Lev.  xix.  30), 
that  no  surprise  can  be  f dt  at  a  recurrence  to  the  subject 
in  the  present  place.  It  was  not  only  that  there  mi^ht 
be  a  ounger  of  zealous  men  breaking  the  Sabbatical 
rest  in  their  eagerness  to  hasten  forward  the  work  of 
construction  now  required  of  them.  The  re-enactment 
of  the  Law  might  serve  to  check  this  tendency  if  it 
existed ;  but  clearly  the  present  passage  is  not  specially 
directed  to  so  narrow  an  object.  It  is  altogether 
general  in  its  aim  and  teaching.  It  re-enacts  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  (1)  under  a  new  sanction;  and  (2)  with 
new  light  in  its  intention  and  value.  ^  Hitherto  the 
Sabbatn  had  been,  in  the  main,  a  podtive  enactment 
intended  to  test  obedience  (diap.  xvi.  4) ;  now  it  was 
elevated  into  a  sacramental  sign  between  God  and  His 
people  (verse  13).  Having  become  sudi  a  sipi,  it 
required  to  be  p^uarded  by  a  new  sanction,  and  this  was 
done  by  asdgning  the  death-penalty  to  any  infraction  of 
the  law  of  &bbath  observance  (verses  14, 15). 

(12)  It  is  a  sign  between  me  and  you.— Gir. 
cumddon  had  been  g^ ven  as  a  covenant  sign  to  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  (Gen.  xvii.  9 — 13) ;  but  its  adoption 
by  many  of  the  heathen  nations  had  rendered  it  no 
longer  a  distingnishing  mark  by  whidi  Qod's  people 
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between  me  and  you  thronghont  jonr 
generations ;  that  ye  may  know  that  I 
am  the  Lobd  that  doth  sanctify  you. 
(u) « Ye  shaJl  keep  the  sabbath  therefore ; 
for  it  is  holy  unto  you :  every  one  that 
defileth  it  snail  surely  be  put  to  death : 
for  whosoever  doeth  any  work  therein, 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among 
his  people.  ^  Six  days  may  work  be 
done ;  but  in  the  seventh  is  the  sabbath 
of  rest,  ^  holy  to  the  Lobd  :  whosoever 
doeth  any  work  in  the  sabbath  day,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  ^^^  Where- 
fore the  child^n  of  Israel  shall  keep 
the  sabbath,  to  observe  the  sabbath 
throughout  their  generations, /or  a  per- 
petual covenant.     ^^)  It  t^  a  sign  be- 
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tween  me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for 
ever :  for  *  in  six  days  the  Lobd  made 
heaven  and  earth,  and  on  the  seventh, 
dav  he  rested,  and  was  refreshed. 

bB)  And  he  gave  unto  Moses,  when  he 
had  made  an  end  of  commxming  with, 
him  upon  mount  Sinai,  *  two  tables  of 
testimony,  tables  of  stone,  written  with 
the  finger  of  Grod. 

CHAPTER  XXXn.— (DAnd  when 
the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed  to 
come  down  out  of  the  mount,  the  people 
gathered  themselves  together  unto 
Aaron,  and  said  unto  him,  ^TJp,  make  us 
gods,  which  shall  go  before  us ;  for  as 
for  this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us 


could  be  certainly  known  from  others.  Thus  a  new 
"  sign  **  was  needed.  The  observance  of  one  day  in  seven 
as  a  day  of  holy.rest  became  henceforth  the  distinguish- 
ing sign,  and  proved  effectoaL  It  was  not  likelv  to  be 
adopted,  and  m  point  of  fact  was  not  adopted,  oy  any 
of  the  heathen.  We  find  it  in  the  latest  time  A  tlie 
Jewish  nation  still  regarded  as  the  special  mark  and 
badge  of  a  Jew  ( Juv.  Sat,  vi.  159,  ziv.  96 ;  Mart.  Epig. 
iv.  4, 1.  7,  Ac.). 

{iM  Every  one  that  deflleth  it  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death. — ^This  is  a  new  enactment,  and  must  be 
regarded  in  conjunction  with  the  new  dignity  attached 
to  Sabbath  observance  by  its  having  become  the  special 
covenant  sign  between  God  and  His  jpeople.  The 
Sabbath-brcttker  now  threw  himself  out  of  covenant 
with  Qod,  and  not  only  so,  but  did  what  in  him  lay  to 
throw  the  whole  people  out  of  covenant.  His  ffuilt  was 
therefore  great,  and  the  assignment  to  it  of  tne  death- 
penalty  is  in  no  way  surprising^;  rather,  it  is  in  accord, 
ance  with  the  general  spirit  of  the  code  (see  chaps,  xxi. 
16, 17,  29,  zxii.  18 — ^20,  Ac.).  When  the  occasion  arose, 
there  was  no  hesitation  in  carrying  the  law  out  (Num. 
rv.  32-^. 

Cut  off. — Or,  separcUed,  set  apart  from.  His  act 
at  once  cast  him  out  from  the  number  of  Qod's 
people,  made  him  an  outlaw,  ipso  facto  excommunicated 
nim. 

(V^  Six  days.— Comp.  chap.  zx.  9. 

The  sabbath  of  rest.~Kather,  a  sabbath  of  rest, 
or  a  commute  rest.  The  repetition  {sabbath  sabbathon) 
gives  an  idea  of  completeness. 

(Vn  For  in  six  aays  the  Lord  made  heaven 
and  earth.— Whatever  other  grounds  there  were  for 
Sabbath  observance,  this  idea  always  lay  at  its  root. 
Man  was  through  it  to  be  made  like  unto  his  Maker — to 
have  from  time  to  time  a  rest  from  his  labours,  as  God 
had  had  (Gkn.  ii.  2,  3)— and  thereby  to  realise  the 
blessedness  of  that  final  rest  which  he  may  be  sure 
*'  renudneth  for  the  people  of  Gk>d." 

Thb  Two  Tables  Giybk. 

08)  The  termination  and  crown  of  the  entire  eon. 
ference  which  Moses  had  held  with  God  on  Mount 
Sinai  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  (chap.  xziv.  18) 
was  the  committal  to  his  hands  of  the  two  tables  of 
testimony  which  had  been  promised  before  the  ascent 
into  the  mount  was  made  (t6.  verse  12),  and  which  were 


?re.supposed  in  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  sanctuary, 
!he  Uourt  pre-supposed  the  tabernacle;  the  outer 
chamber  of  the  tabOTuaole,  or  holy  place,  was  a  mere 
vestibule  to  the  inner  chamber,  or  holy  of  holies :  the 
inner  chamber  was  a  receptacle  for  the  ark ;  and  the 
ark  was  a  chest  or  coffer  constructed  to  contain  the 
Two  Tables.  The  entire  design  having  been  laid  down» 
it  was  a  first  step  towards  the  carrying  out  of  the 
design  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Moses  that  treasure  with 
a  view  to  which  all  the  directions  concerning  the  taber- 
nacle had  been  given. 

Two  tables  of  testimony.  —  Rather,  the  two 
tables.  The  treasure  which  had  been  glanced  at  in 
chap,  zzv.  21,  and  distinctly  promised  in  diap.  xziv.  12. 
written  with  the  finger  of  GkxL— Comp.  chap, 
xxiv.  12,  where  Gk>d  speaks  of  "  commandments  which 
He  has  written."  We  must  understand  that  the  tables 
were  inscribed  by  some  supemativral  process,  and  not 
by  any  human  himd.  The  exact  nature  of  the  super- 
natural process  is  not  revealed  to  us. 

xxxn. 

The  Idolatbt  of  the  Golden  Calf. 

0)  When  the  people  saw  that  Moses  delayed 
to  oome  down. — ^Aiter  seven  chapters  of  directions, 
which  belong  to  the  Mosaic  or  Leviticid  Law,  the  writer 
here  resumes  his  historical  narrative.  Leaving  Mosea 
still  in  the  mount,  he  returns  to  the  plain  at  its  base  in 
order  to  relate  the  events  which  had  there  occunred 
during  Moses'  absence.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
chap.  xxxi.  was  originally  followed  by  chap,  xxxv.,  and 
that  chaps.  xxxiL  —  xxxiv.  form  a  "distinct  compo- 
sition," which  was  subsequently  inserted  at  this  point 
(Cook).  But  this  supposition  is  improbable.  Uhap. 
xxxv.  does  not  cohere  with  clum.  xxxi.  Passinjif  from 
one  to  other,  we  should  be  sensible  of  a  gap  which  re- 
quired filling  up.  Neither  does  chap,  xxxii.  commence 
like  an  independent  narrative.  It  rests  on  the  ta/ci  of 
the  long  delay  of  Moses  in  Sinai,  which  requires  chi»s. 
XXV. — ^xxxi.  to  explain  it;  and  its  mention  of  "the 
people,"  and  "  the  mount,"  without  further  designation, 
imj^es  reference  to  something  that  has  gone  before. 
Chaps,  xxxii. — ^xxxiv.  occur  reaHy  in  their  natural,  their 
prraer,  and,  no  doubt,  in  their  original  place. 

The  people  gathered  themselves  together 
unto  iUtron.~Mose8,  before  his  departure,  had  left 
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At  the  People's  Reqtiest 


EXODUS,  XXXII. 


Aaron  makes  a  Golden  Calf. 


Tip  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not 
wliat  is  become  of  him.  ^^)  And  Aaron 
said  unto  them.  Break  off  the  golden 
earrings,  which  are  in  the  ears  of  your 
wives,  of  your  sons,  and  of  your  daugh- 
ters, and  brin^  them  unto  me.  ^^  And 
all  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ear- 
rings   which    were  in  their  ears,  and 


a  Pi.  10&  19;   1 
KliistU.S& 


brought  them  unto  Aaron.  (4)«And 
he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and 
fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after 
he  had  made  it  a  molten  cau :  and  they 
said.  These  be  thy  gods,  0  Israel,  whicn 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egrpt.  <^>  And  when  Aaron  saw  it,  he 
biult  an  altar  before  it;  and  Aaron 


directions  tbat  the  people  should  in  any  difficulty  take 
the  advice  of  Aaron  and  Hur  (chap.  zziv.  14).  It  is 
not  sorprifling,  however,  that,  when  the  difficulty  arose, 
Aaron  alone  was  consnlted.  Aaron  had  been  joint- 
leader  with  Moses  from  the  first  (see  chaps,  iv.  W,  30, 
Y.  1,  4,  20,  Ac.);  Hnr  had  only  very  recently  been 
sdvanced  into  a  position  of  authority  (chaps,  zvii.  10, 
xxiv.  14).  He  was,  at  the  most,  the  Jjepidns  of  the 
Triumvirate. 

Up,  make  us  gods. —  Rather,  make  us  a  god. 
The  religioufl  condition  of  the  Israelites  during  the 
sojourn  m  Egypt  has  been  so  entirely  passed  over  in 
the  previous  narrative,  that  this  request  comes  upon  us 
as  a  surprise  and  a  shock.  True,  there  have  been  wam- 
inffs  affainst  idola^,  reiterated  warnings  (chaps,  xz. 
4,  o,  23,  zxiii.  32,  33),  but  no  tendency  towards  it  has 
maxidf ested  itself,  no  hint  has  been  given  that  it  was  an 
immediate  and  pressing  danger.  When,  however,  we 
carefuUy  scrutinise  the  rest  of  Scripture,  we  find  reason 
to  believe  that  a  leaning  towards  idolatry  had,  in  point 
of  fact,  shown  itself  among  the  i>eople  while  thev  were 
in  Egypt,  and  had  even  attained  some  considerable 
development  (See  Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  14 ;  Ezek. 
Tx.  8,  zxiii.  3.)  This  tendency  had  been  checked  by  tiie 
series  of  exiraordinary  manifestations  which  had  ac- 
companied the  exodus.  Now,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  Moses,  in  the  uncertainty  which  prevailed  as  to 
whether  he  still  lived  or  not,  and  in  the  withdrawal 
from  the  camp  of  that  Divine  Presence  which  had 
hitherto  gone  before  them,  the  idolatrous  instinct  once 
more  came  to  the  front.  The  cry  was  raised,  "  make  us 
a  god  " — make  us  something  to  take  the  place  of  the 
pillar  of  the  cloud,  something  visible,  tang^me,  on  which 
we  can  believe  the  Divine  Presence  to  rest,  and  which 
may  "  go  before  us  '*  and  conduct  us. 

This  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  tub  up 
.  .  • — Contemptuous  words,  showing  how  shortlived  is 
human  gratitude,  and  even  human  respect.  An  absence 
of  less  than  six  weeks,  and  a  belief  that  he  was  no  more, 
had  sufficed  to  change  the  great  deliverer  into  "  this 
Moses,  the  man  who  brought  us  up." 

W  And  Aaron  said  .  .  .  Break  off  the  golden 
earrings. — It  is  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  Aaron 
thought  to  prevent  the  projected  idolatry  by  this  re- 
quirement. Not  having  the  courage  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  people  with  a  direct  negative,  he  may  have  aimed 
at  diverting  them  from  their  purpose  by  requiring[  a 
sacrifice  wnich  they  would  be  unwilling  to  make,  viz., 
the  personal  ornaments  of  their  wives  and  children. 
The  women  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
resist,  and  the  men  to  yield  before  such  resistance ;  but 
the  event  proved  otherprise. 

Your  sons. — ^Earrings  are  worn  in  the  East  almost 
as  much  by^  men  as  by  women.  Most  Assvrian  and 
some  Egvptian  monarchs  are  represented  with  them. 

(3)  Ail  the  people  brake  off  the  golden  ear- 
rings.— ^Aaron  had  miscalculated  the  strength  of  the 
people's  fanaticism.  Not  the  slightest  resistance  was 
offered  to  his  requirement,  not  uie  slightest  objection 


made.  *'  All  the  people,'*  with  one  accord,  surrendered 
their  earrings.  Some  measure  is  hereby  afforded  of  the 
intensity  of  the  feeling  which  was  moving  the  people 
and  urging  them  to  substitute  an  idolatrous  worship 
for  the  abstract  and  purel;^  spiritual  religion  which  had 
reigned  supreme  since  their  departure  from  Egypt. 

w  And  he  received  them  at  their  hand,  and 
fifcshioned  it  ^^th  a  graving  tool.— Rather,  and 
he  received  it  (t.e.,  the  gold)  at  their  hand,  and  bound 
it  in  a  hag.  So  Gesenins,  Bosenmiiller,  Fiirst,  Knobel, 
Kurtz,  Maurer,  Scroder,  Cook,  &e,  "  Fashioned  it  with 
a  graving  tool "  is  a  ^^sible  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
words,  but  will  not  smt  here,  since  the  next  clause  tells 
us  that  the  image  was  a  molten  one,  and  if  it  had  been 
intended  to  say  that  the  image  was  first  molten  and 
then  finished  with  a  graving  tool,  the  order  of  the 
two  clauses  would  have  hem  inverted.  A  similar 
phrase  to  that  here  used  has  the  sense  of  "  bound  in 
abaff"in2Kingsv.  23. 

After  he  had  made  it  a  molten  oalf.—  This  is  a 
quite  impossible  rendering.  The  original  gives  "  and," 
not  "after."  The  action  of  this  clause  must  either 
be  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  last  or  subsequent. 
Translate,  and  made  it  into  a  m>oUen  calf. 

A  molten  calf.— It  has  been  usual  to  regard  the 
selection  df  the  "  calf  "  form  for  the  image  as  due  to 
Egyptian  influences.  But  the  Egyptian  calf -worship, 
or,  rather,  bull. worship,  was  not  a  worship  of  images, 
but  of  living  animals.  A  sacred  bull,  called  Apis,  was 
worshipped  at  Memphis,  and  another,  called  Mnevis,  at 
Heliopous,  both  bemg  regarded  as  actual  incarnate 
deities.  Had  Egyptian  iSess  been  in  the  ascendant,  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  select  a  living  bull,  which 
might  have  "  gone  before  "  the  people  literally.  The 
"  molten  calf,"  which  had  no  very  exact  counterpart  in 
Egypt,  perhaps  points  back  to  an  older  idolatry,  such 
as.is  glanced  at  in  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  where  the  Israehtes  are 
warned  to  '*put  awav  the  g^ods  which  their  fathers  served 
on  the  other  side  oi  the  flood,"  i,e,,  of  the  Euphrates. 
Certainlv  the  buU  form  was  more  distinctive  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Assyrian  than  of  the  Egyptian  worship, 
and  it  mav  he  suspected  that  the  emigrants  from 
Chaldffia  had  dung  through  all  their  wanderings  to  the 
mystic  symbolism  which  had  been  elaboratea  in  that 
prinueval  land,  and  which  they  would  contrast  favour- 
ably with  the  coarse  animal  worship  of  Egypt.  In 
ChaldflBa,  the  buU,  generally  winged  and  human-headed, 
represented  the  combination  of  wisdom,  strength,  and 
omnipresence,  which  characterises  divinity;  and  thin 
combination  might  well  have  seemed  to  carnal  minds 
no  unapt  symbol  of  Jehovah. 

These  be  thy  gods.— Bather,  This  is  thy  god. 

(5)  Aaron  .  •  .  built  an  altar  before  it.— 
Havinff  once  yielded  to  the  popular  cry,  Aaron  was 
carriea  on  from  one  compliance  to  another.  He  caused 
the  mould  to  be  made  for  the  idol,  and  the  gold  to  be 
melted  and  run  into  it;  and  now  he  constructed,  perhaps 
with  his  own  hands,  an  altar  of  rough  stones  or  turf 
(chap.  XX.  24,  25),  and  placed  it  direcuy  in  front  of  the 
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The  Calf  Worshipped. 


EXODUS,  XXXII. 


OocPa  Anger  iherecbL 


made  proclamation,  and  said,  To  morrow 
is  a  feast  to  the  Lobd.  (^)  And  thej  rose 
up  early  on  the  morrow,  and  offered 
bnmt  offerings,  and  brought  peace  offer- 
ings ;  and  the  '  people  sat  down  to  eat 
and  to  drink,  and  rose  up  to  play. 

(7)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses, 
*Gk),  get  thee  down;  for  thy  people, 
which  thou  broughtest  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  have  corrupted  themselves : 
<^  « they  have  turned  aside  quickly  out 
of  the  way  which  I  commanded  tibem : 
they  have  made  them  a  molten  calf,  and 
haye  worshipped  it,  and  have  sacrificed 
thereunto,  and  said,  These  he  thy  gods,  0 
Israel,  which  hare  brought  thee  up  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt.  (^)  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  'I  have  seen  this 
people,  and,  behold,  it  is  a  stiffnecked 
people :  ^^>  now  therefore  let  me  alone. 


a  1  Cor.  10. 7. 


6  Deut.  a  It. 


e  Deut.  9. 8. 


rf  cb.  as.  S;  Dtmt. 
0.  U. 


0  P8.10&». 


1  Heb..  the  face  f^ 
the  LORD. 


/Num.  14.11 


g  Gen.  11 7  ft  1&  Y 
ft411«. 


that  my  wrath  may  wax  hot  against 
them,  and  that  I  may  consume  them : 
and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  g^at  nation. 
01) « And  Moses  besought  ^  the  Lobi> 
his  God,  and  said,  Lobd,  why  doth  thy 
wrath  wax  hot  against  thy  people,  which 
thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  with  great  power,  and  with  a 
mighty  handP  W/ Wherefore  should 
the  Egyptians  speak,  and  say.  For  mis- 
chief did  he  bring  them  out,  to  slay 
them  in  the  mountains,  and  to  consume 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth?  Turn 
from  thy  fierce  wrath,  and  repent  of 
this  evil  against  thy  people.  OS)  Re- 
member Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel^ 
thy  servants,  to  whom  thou  swarest  by 
thine  own  self,  and  saidst  unto  them^ 
9 1  will  multiply  your  seed  as  the  stars 
of  heaven,  and  all  this  land  that  I  have 


imaflfe,  thus  enconraging  the  offering  of  sacrifice  to  it. 
Perhaps  he  flatteiea  himself  that  bj  neading  the  moTC- 
ment  ne  could  control  it,  and  hinder  it  from  becoming 
downright  apostacy  from  Jehovah.  In  his  view  no 
doubt  the  calf  was  an  emblem  of  Jehovah,  and  the 
worship  paid  it  was  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Hence 
the  festival  which  he  proclaimed  was  to  be  '*  a  feast  to 
Jehovah/*  But  how  little  able  he  was  to  goide  events, 
or  to  lunder  the  worst  evils  of  idolatry  m>m  speedily 
manifesting  themselves,  appears  from  verses  6  and  25. 

(6)  They  rose  up  early.— Impatient  to  begin  the 
new  worship,  the  people  rose  with  the  dawn,  and 
brought  ofterin^s,  and  offered  sacrifice.  Whether 
Aaron  took  part  in  these  acts — ^which  constitnted  the 
actual  worship  of  the  idol — is  left  doubtful. 

Burnt  oflerings,  and  .  .  •  peaoe  ofEbringB.— 
Sacrifices  of  both  kmds  were  pre-Mosaical,  not  first 
originated  W  the  Law,  though  deriving  confirmation 
from  it.  Offerings  of  both  kmds  are  noticed  in  Glen, 
iv.  3,  4 ;  Ezod.  zviii.  12. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat  and  to  drink, 
and  rose  up  to  play.—A  feast  always  followed  a 
sacrifice  (see  chape.  xviiL  12,  xxiv.  5, 11).  In  feasting 
theref oro  upon  what  they  had  offered,  the  Israelites  did 
no  wrong ;  out  probably  they  indulged  themselves  in  a 
license  A  feasting  unsuited  to  a  reti^ous  act,  though 
common  enough  in  the  idol-festivals  of  the  heathen. 
They  '<  fed  without  fear "  (Jude  12),  transgressed  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  turned  what  ahould  have 
been  a  religious  rite  into  an  cftgj.  Then,  having  grati- 
fied their  appetites  and  stimu&ted  their  passions,  they 
ceased  to  eat  and  drink,  and  "  rose  up  to  play."  The 
"  play "  included  dancing  of  an  indecent  land  (verses 
19,  25),  and  would  prorobly  have  terminated,  as  the 
heathen  orgies  too  often  did,  in  the  grossest  sensualism, 
had  not  the  descent  of  Moses  from  Sinai,  and  his 
appearance  on  the  scene,  put  a  stop  to  the  unhallowed 
doings. 

God's  Offer  to  Moses. 

(7)  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gk>,  get  thee 
down. — ^Moses  was,  of  course,  wholly  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  occurred  in  the  camp.  The  thick  cloud  which 
covered  the  top  of  Sinai  had  prevented  his  seeing  what 


occurred  in  the  plain  below  (chap.  zxiv.  18).  The 
phrase^  "  GU>,  get  thee  down,"  is  emphatic,  and  implies 
ura^cy. 

Thy  people.— " Thine,"  not  any  longer  "mine," 
since  they  have  broken  the  covenant  that  united  us; 
vet  still  "  thine,"  however  much  they  sin.  The  tie  of 
olood-rolationship  cannot  be  broken. 

Have  oorrupted  themselves.— The  form  of  the 


verb  used  (jiKikKeth)  is  active.    We  must  supply  "their 

\xx  phnae,  after  it.    (Gomp.  < 
had  corrupted  his  way  upon  the 


way,"  or  some  similar  phrase,  after  it.    (Gomp.  Gen. 

vi.  12:   "AU  flesh  "   " 

earth.") 

(8)  These  be  thy  gods.— Bather,  This  is  thy  god, 
as  in  verse  4. 

W  It  is  a  stiff-neoked  people.— This  phrase, 
afterwards  so  common  (chaps,  zzxiii.  3,  5,  zxziv.  5 ; 
Deut.  ix.  6,  IS,  x.  16;  2  Ghron.  xxx.  8,  xxxvi  13; 
Ps.  Izxv.  5 ;  Jer.  zvii.  23 ;  Acts  vii.  51),  occurs  hero  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  generally  explained  as  "  obstinate,"^ 
but  rather  means  ''perverse,"  the  metaphor  being- 
taken  from  the  horse  tnat  stiffens  his  neck  against  th& 
pull  of  the  rein,  and  will  not  be  guided  by  the  rider* 
The  LXX.  omit  the  verse,  for  no  intelligible  reason. 

(10)  iiet  me  alone.— This  was  not  a  command  to 
abstain  from  deprecation,  but  rather  an  intimation  that 
deprecation  minit  have  power  to  change  God's  purpose. 
Moses  was  tric^  by  an  offer  which  would  have  exalted 
him  at  the  en^ense  of  the  people.  He  was  allowed  to> 
see  that  he  nught  either  sacrifice  the  people  and  obtain 
his  own  aggrandisement,  or  deny  himself  and  save 
them.  That  he  chose  the  better  part  redounds  to  his. 
undying  glory. 

I  wuL  make  of  thee  a  great  nation— 1.«.,  I  will 
put  thee  in  the  place  of  Abraham,  make  thee  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  destroy  all  existixig  Israelites  but  the9 
and  thine,  and  proceed  de  novo  to  raise  up  a  **  great 
nation  "  out  of  thy  loins. 

MosKs'  Reply,  and  God's  "  Rbpentancb." 

ai-13)  Moses  has  three  arguments :  (1)  God  has  done 
so  much  for  His  people,  tnat  suroly  He  wiU  not  now 
make  all  of  none  effect  ^verse  11);  (2)  their  destruc- 
tion will  give  a  triumph  to  the  Egyptians  (verse  12) ; 
(3)  it  wiU  nullify  the  promises  made  to  Abraham* 
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spoken  of  will  I  rive  unto  jonr  seed, 
and  they  shall  inherit  it  for  ever. 
n>*)  And  the  Lord  repented  of  the  evil 
which  he  thought  to  do  unto  his  people. 
<^>  And  Moses  turned,  and  went  down 
from  the  monnt,  and  the  two  tables  of 
the  testimony  were  in  his  hand :  the  tables 
were  written  on  both  their  sides ;  on  the 
one  side  and  on  the  other  were  they 
written.  (^*)  And  the  *  tables  were  the 
work  of  Grod,  and  the  writing  was  the 
writing  of  Gtod,  graven  upon  me  tables. 
^^  And  when  Joshua  heiurd  the  noise  of 
the  people  as  they  shouted,  he  said  unto 
Moses,  Hiere  is  a  noise  of  war  in  the 
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camp.  (^  And  he  said,  It  is  not  the 
voice  of  them  that  shout  for  mastery, 
neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry 
for  ^  being  overcome :  but  the  noise  of 
them  that  sing  do  I  hear.  (^>  And  it 
came  to  pass,  as  soon  as  he  came  ni^h 
unto  the  camp,  that  he  saw  the  calf, 
and  the  dancing:  and  Moses'  anger 
waxed  hot,  and  he  cast  the  tables  out  of 
his  hands,  and  brake  them  beneath  the 
mount.  <^)  ^  And  he  took  the  calf  which 
they  had  made,  and  burnt  it  in  the  fire, 
and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  ii 
upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children 
of  Israel  drink  of  it. 


Isaac,  and  Jacob  {Qen,  zr.  5,  xvii.  2 — 6,  zxri.  1, 
xzriii.  12,  zzzy.  11),  causing  Moaes  to  edipee  their 
glory,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tnie  patriarch  and 
progenitor  of  the  "peciuiar  people"  (verae  13).  To 
these  arguments  he  adds  entreahea  that  Gk>d  will  be 
merciful,  and  change  His  pnrpoae  (verse  12). 

(i«)  The  Lord  repentea  of  the  eviL— Moses' 
mtercession  was  effec^ud.  Gk>d  spared  the  people  at 
his  desire.  He  is,  therefore,  said  to  have  "repented  "; 
not  that  He  had  really  changed  His  pnxpose,  for  He 
had  known  from  the  begimung  that  Hoses  would 
hitercede  and  that  He  would  spare,  but  because  He  first 
announced  a  (conditional)  purpose,  and  then  announced 
a  different  one.  The  mode  of  speech  is,  as  so  fre- 
quently, anthropomorphic 

The  Descent  of  Moses  fbom  Siitai,  Aim  the 
Stjppbession  of  the  Idolatst. 

03>)  And  Moses  tamed-^i.e.,  "returned,"  or 
"set  out  on  his  return,"  apparently  without  making 
any  communication  to  Joshua,  who  was  waiting  for 
him  not  far  off  (see  verse  17). 

The  two  tables  .  •  •  were  in  his  hand.— 
In  Deut.  ix.  15  we  read  that  the  two  tables  were  in  his 
"two  hands,"  which  is  more  exact,  and  more  as  we 
should  have  expected. 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides.— 
Babylonian  tablets  and  Assyrian  monoliths  have  usually 
writmg  on  both  sides,  Egyptian  monoliths  rarely.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  tne  172  words  of  the  Decalogue 
could  easfly  haye  been  inscribed  in  letters  of  a  niir 
mze  on  the  four  surfaces  indicated,  if  the  tablets  were 
27  inches  long  by  18  inches  broad,  and  that  two  tablets 
of  this  size  could  readily  have  been  conveyed  in  a  man's 
two  hands  (KeO). 

(16)  The  tables  were  the  work  of  Gk>d.— 
Bosenmiiller  supposes  this  to  mean  merely  that  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  stones  was  presoribea  to  Mioses 
^  Gk>d ;  but  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  that 
God  Himself  fashioned  them.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  second  tables  (chap,  xxxiv.  1,  4). 

The  writing  was  the  writing  of  Gk>d.— See 
Kote  3  on  chap.  xxxL  18. 

W  When  Joshua  heard.— Joshua's  presence 
with  Moses  in  the  mount  has  not  been  indicated  since 
chap.  xxiv.  13.  But  it  would  seem  that  when  Moses 
was  summoned  up  into  the  cloud  (chap.  xxiv.  16)  his 
&ithful  "minister"  remained  where  he  was,  waiting 
for  his  master.  He  may  have  found  shelter  in  some 
^  cleft  of  the  rock; "  and  the  manna  may  have  &llen 


about  him,  and  sufficed  for  his  suiltenance  during  the 
f  ortr  days  and  nights  of  his  master's  absence. 

Tlie  noise  of  the  people  as  they  shouted.— 
"  Shouting  "  was  a  feature  of  idolatrous  rites  (1  Slings 
xviiL  28 ;  Acts  xix.  84 ;  Herod,  li.  60,  Ac.),  and  was 
in  part  a  cause,  in  nart  a  result,  of  the  physical  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  during  such  orgies.  Joshua^ 
unsuspicious  of  the  real  nature  of  the  shouting,  sup* 

Eosed,  naturally  enough,  that  the  camp  was  attacked 
y  an  enemy,  and  that  the  noise  was  "a  noise  of  war." 
But  Moses,  forewarned  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs 
(yerses  7,  8),  had  probably  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  sounds.  He  contented  himself, 
however,  with  negativing  his  minister's  conjecture. 

OS)  Shout  .  •  .  cry  .  •  •  sing.— The  Hebrewyerb 
is  the  same  in  all  three  clauses.  Translate:  It  is 
not  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  victory,  nor  is  U  the 
voice  of  them  that  cry  for  defeat;  the  voice  of  them 
that  cry  do  I  hear.  Moses'  sense  of  hearing  conveys 
to  him  no  positive  result.  We  must  remember  that  tne 
camp  was  still  distant,  and  that  the  sound  was  con- 
veyed circuitously,  since  the  descent  from  the  Ras 
Sufsaf eh  is  by  a  side  valley,  from  which  tJie  sight  of 
the  plain  is  imut  out  (Stanley,  Binai  and  PaJMine, 
p.4f). 

(19)  And  the  dancing.— Heb.,  and  dances.  What 
Moses  saw  was  "  the  calf"  which  had  already 
been  mentioned,  and  *' dances"  which  had  not  been 
mentioned,  but  which  were  now  f^ing  on  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  idolatrous  festivity.  Such  dancing 
among  Oriental  nations  was  uniformly  of  a  lasdvioua 
character.    (Comp.  verse  25.) 

He  cast  the  tables  out  of  his  hands.— Oomp. 
Deut.  ix.  17.  In  righteous  indignation,  but  nerhaps 
with  some  revival  of  tne  hot  temper  which  had  led  lum 
astray  in  his  younger  days  (chap.  ii.  12). 

(^)  He  took  &e  calf.— To  suppiess  the  idolatry, 
the  first  step  was  to  destroy  the  laoL  Moses,  who 
must  have  rallied  to  his  side  at  once  a  certaiu  number 
of  the  people,  laid  hold  of  the  calf,  and  ordered  its 
immediate  destruction.  He  had  it  submitted  to  the 
action  of  fire,  whereby  its  form  was  destroyed,  and  the 
material,  as  it  would  seem,  calcined.  This  calcined 
material  he  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  by  rubbing  or 
pounding,  and  then  had  the  powder  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  the  stream  which  supplied  the  camp  with 
water,  that  so  the  people  mignt  seem,  at  any  rate, 
to  swallow  their  own  sm.  Compare  the  action  of 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6, 12).  Ko  donbt,  the  process  of 
destmetion  t<x>k  some  time.    It  is  not  meant  that  it 
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W  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What 
did  this  people  unto  thee,  that  thou 
hast  brought  so  great  a  sin  upon  them  ? 
W  And  Aaron  said,  Let  not  the  anger 
of  my  lord  wax  hot :  thou  knowest  the 
people,  that  they  are  set  on  mischief, 
m  j^Qp  they  said  unto  me.  Make  us 
gods,  which  shall  go  before  us:  for  as  far 
this  Moses,  the  man  that  brought  us  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not 
what  is  become  of  him.  <^)  And  I  said 
unto  them.  Whosoever  hath  any  gold, 
let  them  break  it  off.  So  they  gave  it 
me :  then  I  cast  it  into  the  fire,  and 
there  came  out  this  calf. 

(^)  And  when  Moses  saw  that  the 
people  were  naked ;  (for  Aaron  had  made 
them  naked  unto  their  shame  amon^ 
^  theii*  enemies :)  <^  Then  Moses  stood 
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in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  said.  Who 
is  on  the  Lord's  side  ?  let  him  come  unto 
me.  And  all  the  sons  of  Levi  gathered 
themselves  together  unto  him.  (^>  And 
he  said  unto  tiLem,  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  Put  every  man  his  sword 
by  his  side,  oMd  go  in  and  out  from  gate 
to  gate  thivoughout  the  camp,  and  slay 
every  man  his  brother,  and  every  man 
his  companion,  and  every  man  his 
neighbour.  <^)  And  the  children  of  Levi 
did  according  to  the  word  of  Moses: 
and  there  fell  of  the  people  that  day 
about  i^ee  thousand  men.  i^)  ^  For 
Moses  had  said,  '  Consecrate  yourselves 
to  day  to  the  Lord,  even  evexy  man  up- 
on his  son,  and  upon  his  brother ;  that  he 
may  bestow  upon  you  a  blessing  this  day. 
^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  mor- 


was  completed,  but  only  that  it  was  commenced,  before 
Moses  tiurned  to  other  matters. 

(21)  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  What  did  this 
people  unto  thee  P — The  second  step  was  to  inquire 
how  the  idolatry  came  abont;  and  here  Moses  very 
reasonably  addressed  himself  to  Aaron.  Aaron  had 
been  left  in  charge  of  the  people  (chap.  xxiv.  14),  to 
advise  them,  direct  them,  control  them,  if  necessanr. 
How  had  he  acquitted  himself  of  this  charge?  He 
had  allowed  the  peo^e  to  commit  a  great  sin.  What 
ezcQse  could  he  offer  for  his  conduct  P  Had  the 
peojple  injured  him  in  any  way  ?  The  question  is  asked 
iromcally. 

(22->24)  Aaron's  conduct  was  really  without  excuse; 
but  he  attempts  two  pleas — ^the  first  insufficient,  the 
second  false  and  fatuous.  (1)  The  people  compelled 
him ;  they  were  "  set  on  mischief ;  t^ey  made  the 
proTOsal— they  would  haye  it  so.  (2)  H!e  threw  the 
gold  into  the  furnace,  and  "  it  came  out  a  calf,"  as  if 
he  had  not  ordered  the  construction  of  tiie  mould.  In 
Deuteronomy,  Moses  informs  us  that  Aaron's  whole 
conduct  so  angered  Qod  that  God  would  haye  destroyed 
him  but  for  his  own  intercession  (Deut.  ix.  2K)). 

(25)  When  Moses  saw  that  the  people  were 
naked. — Most  modem  commentators  prefer  to  trans- 
late "that  the  people  were  licentious,"  or  "unruly." 
But  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version  may  be 
defended.  In  tne  lewd  and  ezdted  dancing  of 
Idolatrous  orgies,  garments  were  frequently  cast  aside, 
and  the  person  ez^^sed  indecently,  fjgrptian  duicers 
are  represented  on  the  monuments  with  scarcely  any 
clothing. 

Among  their  enemies.^  Amalekites  may  hare 
held  many  fastnesses  among  the  hills,  from  which  they 
may  haye  been  able  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the 
eamp. 

m  Then  Moses  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp. 
— ^The  third  and  crowning  step  was  now  to  be  taken. 
Though  the  idol  had  been  seized  and  its  destruction 
commenced,  though  Aaron  had  been  rebuked  and  put 
to  shame,  yet  the  rerel  continued.  Once  launched  on 
an  evil  course,  the  bidk  of  the  people  persisted  in  it. 
Moses  felt  that  GU)d  was  openly  insulted  by  such 
conduct,  against  wluch  death  was  denounced  by  tne  Law 
(chap.  zzii.  20),  and  which  might  at  any  moment  pro- 


yoke  God  to  destroy  the  whole  people  (yerse  10).  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  suppress  the  idolatry  by  a  stem 
act  of  juoicial  seyerity — an  execution  on  a  large  scale 
of  those  taken  ftagrcmte  delicto.  Standing  in  the 
gate — i.e.,  the  principal  gate— of  the  camp,  he  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  those  who  were  on  the  Lord's  side, 
and  gaye  them  orders  to  go  through  the  camp  from  end 
to  end,  and  put  to  deaui  all  whom  they  lound  still 
engaged  in  the  mad  reyeL 

All  the  sons  of  Levi. — Thb  must  not  be  under, 
stood  literally.  AU  the  Levites  would  not  haye  heard 
the  summons  of  Moses,  and  some  were  eyidently  among 
those  who  persisted  in  idolatry  (yerses  27 — ^29).  In  the 
language  of  the  saci^d  writers,  "  all "  constantly  means 
"  the  greater  part." 

(27)  Thus  saith  the  Lord  GhnL— Moses  felt  that 
he  was  diyinely  commissioned  to  perform  this  act  of 
seyerity.  The  liyes  of  all  who  had  committed  the 
idolatiy  were  justly  forfeit.  Trial  was  unnecessary 
where  the  offence  was  being  openly  committed  before 
the  eyes  of  all.  Such  dancing  and  such  shouting  could 
not  possibly  be  Jehoyah-worMiip.  It  was  by  its  yery 
character  iaolatrous. 

Go  in  and  out  firom  gate  to  gate  •  .  .—1.6., 
"  pass  through  the  whole  camp  from  end  to  end,  yisit 
aU  jparts  of  it,  and  whereyer  you  see  the  rites  continuing, 
smite  with  the  sword — smite,  and  spare  not." 

Slay  every  man  his  brother.— Gomp.  yerse  26. 
The  Leyiteswho  had  rallied  to  the  call  of  Moses  might 
find  their  own  brothers  or  their  own  sons  among  the 
idolaters.  If  they  did,  they  were  still  to  smite^  though 
the  offender  was  weir  near  relatiye. 

(29)  For  Moses  had  said,  Conseorate  your- 
selves.— ^Moses  had  explained  to  them  that  a  braye 
behayiour  under  existing  circumstances  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  '*  consecration,"  and  would  win  for  the  tribe 
a  semi-priestly  character.  His  announcement  was  made 
good  when  the  Leyites  were  appointed  to  the  seryice  of 
the  sanctuary  in  Ueu  of  the  firstibom  (Numb.  iii.  6 — ^13). 

Moses'  Intebcession  ok  behalf  or  the 

People. 

(30-85)  When  Moses  had,  on  first  hearing  of  God's 
intention  to  destroy  the  people,  interceded  for  them 
(yerses  11-^13),  his  prayers  had  receiyed  no  direct 
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row,  that  Moses  said  unto  the  people, 
Te  have  sinned  a  great  sin :  and  now  I 
will  go  np  unto  the  Lord  ;  peradventure 
I  shall  make  an  atonement  for  your  sin. 
(^)  And  Moses  returned  unto  the  Lobd, 
and  said,  Oh,  this  people  hare  sinned  a 
great  sin,  and  have  made  them  gods  of 
gold.  <32)  Yet  now,  if  thou  wilt  forgive 
their  sin — ;  and  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray 
£hee,  out  of  thy  book  which  thou  hast 
written.  (^^  And  the  Lobd  said  unto 
Moses,  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against 


me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of  my  book. 
(**)  Therefore  now  go,  lead  the  people 
unto  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken 
unto  thee:  behold,  mine  Angel  shall  go 
before  thee :  nevertheless  in  the  day  when 
I  visit  I  will  visit  their  sin  upon  them. 

<^^  And  the  Lobd  plagued  the  people, 
because  they  made  the  calf,  which 
Aaron  made. 

CHAPTEE  XXXIII.  — g)  And  the 
Lobd  said  unto  Moses,  Depart,  and  go 


answer — ^he  had  been  left  in  doabt  whether  they  were 
granted  or  no.  Having  now  put  an  end  to  the  offence, 
and  to  some  extent  punished  it,  he  is  bent  on  renewing 
his  supplications,  and  obtaining  a  favoarable  reply. 
Once  more  he  ascends  into  the  mount  to  be  quite  alone, 
and  so  best  able  to  wrestle  with  Gk)d  in  prayer ;  and 
this  time  he  not  merely  intercedes,  but  offers  himself 
as  an  atonement  for  tne  peoj^le,  and  is  willuig  to  be 
"  blotted  out  of  God*s  book,"  if  on  this  condition  they 
may  be  spared.  Gk)d  refuses  the  offer,  but  makes 
known  to  Moses  that  He  relents — ^that  He  will  spare  the 
people,  and  allow  them  to  continue  their  ioumey  to  the 
promised  land ;  only  He  will  send  an  auffel  to  lead  them 
instead  of  leading  them  Himself,  and  He  will  punish 
the  sinners  by  a  different  punishment  from  that  origi- 
nally threatened  (verse  10). 

(31)  Mofles  returned  unto  the  Lord— t.e.,  re- 
asoended  Sinai,  to  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the 
forty  days  and  niffhts. 

Grads  of  gold.— Bather,  a  pod  of  gold,  (Gomp. 
Note  3  on  verse  1.)    The  plural  is  one  of  dignity. 

<32)  If  thou  wilt  forgive  their  ain.—  Supply 
after  the  word  "  sin,"  "  well  and  good,"  <*  I  am  content," 
or  some  such  phrase.  Similar  instances  of  apoHopena 
will  be  found  in  Dan.  iiL  15 ;  Luke  ziii.  9,  ziz.  42 ; 
John  vi.  62 ;  Bom.  ix.  22.  The  usage  is  common  among 
Orientals. 

Blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  thy  book.— 
Gomp.  Bom.  iz.  1 — 3.  Moses  seems  to  have  risen  to  the 
same  height  of  self-abnegation  as  St.  Paul,  and  to 
have  will^  to  be  "accursed  from  Qod  for  his  brethren, 
his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh."  As  his  sacrifice 
could  not  have  redeemed  them  (Ps.  zHx.  7),  Gk>d  did  not 
accept  it  in  the  literal  sense;  but  the  offer  may  have 
availed  much  towards  the  pardon  of  the  people,  and 
towards  lightening  the  chastisement  which  they  recMved 
(verses  34,  35). 

(88)  Whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him 
wiU  I  blot  out.— Gomp.  Ezek.  xviii.  4 :  «  The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  A  mere  man  cannot  take 
other  men's  sins  on  him,  cannot  relieve  them  of  the 

Senalties  attached  to  sin,  the  worst  of  which  is  the 
epraTation  of  the  soul  itself.  Sin  persisted  in  blots 
out  from  Grod*s  book  by  the  absolute  contradiction  that 
there  is  between  evil  and  good.  Even  Christ's  merits 
cannot  avail  the  sinner  who  does  not  put  away  his  sin, 
detest  it,  abhor  it,  revolt  from  it.  Only  One  who  can 
implant  a  principle  of  life  in  man  can  save  from  death. 
m  Lead  the  people  unto  the  place  of  whioh 
I  have  spoken  —  i,e,,  continue  their  leader  until 
Palestine  is  reached.  (See  chaps,  iii.  8, 17,  vi.  4—8,  &c.) 
Mine  Angel  shall  go  before  thee.— So  far  as 
the  form  of  the  ei^ression  goes,  the  promise  is,  as  nearly 


as  possible,  a  repetition  of  the  original  one,  **  Behold,  I 
send  an  ang^l  before  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and 
to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared" 
(chap.  zziiL  20);  But  the  meaning  of  the  promise  is 
wholly  changed,  as  we  learn  from  the  opening  para- 
graph of  the  ensuing  chapter  (chap,  zxziii.  1 — 3).  The 
*'  angel "  now  promised  as  a  ffuide  is  not  to  be  Qod 
Himself  ("  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee  "),  but 
a  creature,  between  whom  and  God  the  distance  is  im- 
measurable. 

In  the  day  when  I  visit  I  will  visit  their  sin 
upon  them. — All  sin  is  followed  by  suffering;  the 
sequence  is  inevitable.  Qod  had  now  consented  to 
spare  His  people,  and  to  take  them  back  into  fayour ; 
but  they  were  not  to  en>eet  that  matters  would  be  with 
tiiem  as  if  their  sin  had  not  taken  place.  It  would  still 
be  ".visited  upon  them" — not,  indeed,  by  instant  death, 
but  still  in  some  way  or  other.  The  weary  waiting  in 
the  wilderness  for  forty  years  may  have  been  a  paii  of 
the  punishment  (Num.  xiv.  33) ;  out  it  may  also  have 
been  inflicted  on  different  persons  in  many  different 
waro. 

(35)  The  Lord  plagued  the  people.— We  are 
not  to  understand  by  this  (with  KaUsch)  that  a  pesti. 
lence  was  sent,  but  only  that  sufferings  of  various  Kinds 
befell  those  who  had  worshipped  the  calf,  and  were,  in 
fact,  punishments  inflicted  on  them  for  that  trans- 
gression. 

XXXTTT. 

Thb  Humiliation  of  the  People  at  the 
Thbeat  of  God's  Withdrawal. 

(1—6)  If  Qod  consented  at  all  to  renew  His  covenant 
with  the  people,  after  they  had  so  flagrantly  broken  it, 
the  terms  on  which  He  would  renew  it  were,  in  strict 
justice,  purely  optional.  In  the  "  Book  of  the  Cove- 
nant" He  had  promised  to  go  up  with  them  by  an 
Atigfll,  in  whom  was  His  Name  (chap,  mriii.  20—23): 
i.e.,  by  His  Son,  the  Second  Person  in  the  Holy 
Triuity.  He  now,  to  mark  His  displeasure,  ?rithdrew 
this  promise,  and  substituted  for  the  Divine  presence 
that  of  a  mere  angel.  "  I  will  send  an  angel  before 
thee "  (verse  2) ;  "I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst  of 
thee  "  (verse  3).  Dimly  the  people  felt  the  importance 
at  the  change,  the  vast  difference  between  the  angelic 
and  the  Divine,  and  **  mourned  "  their  loss  (verse  4) : 
mourned  with  some  touch  of  real  godly  sorrow,  and,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  Orientals  in  mourning  (Terent. 
Heaut,  ii.  3,  47 ;  HerocUan.  iv.  2,  &c.),  "  put  off  their 
ornaments." 
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(1)  The  Lord  said  unto  Moses.— In  continua- 
tion and  explanation  of  the  words  recorded  in  chap. 


God  fMl  not  Go  wUh  the  People,  EXODUS,    XXXIII. 


The  People  Mourn. 


up  hence,  thou  and  the  people  which 
thou  hast  brought  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  unto  the  land  which  I  swaie  un- 
to Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob, 
saying,  '  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  it : 
(S)  ^And  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee; 
and  I  will  drive  out  the  Canaanite,  the 
Amorite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the  Periz- 
zite,  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite: 
(8)  unto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey :  for  I  will  not  go  up  in  the  midst 
of  thee;  for  thou  art  a  ^stifBiecked 
people :  lest  I  consume  thee  in  the  way. 
<^)  And  when  the  people  heard  these 


a  Gen.  U.  7. 


I>cut.7.s;Joth. 

M.  11. 


rh.  n. 
9.13. 


9:  Dent. 


evil  tidings,  they  mourned :  and  no  man 
did  put  on  him  his  ornaments.  ^^^  For 
the  LoKD  had  said  unto  Moses,  Say  un- 
to the  children  of  Israel,  Ye  are  a  stiff- 
necked  people :  I  will  come  up  into  the 
midst  of  thee  in  a  moment,  and  consume 
thee :  therefore  now  put  off  thy  orna- 
ments from  thee,  tlmt  I  may  know 
what  to  do  unto  thee.  <^)  And  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  stripped  themselves  of 
their  ornaments  by  tike  mount  Horeb. 

(7>  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle, 
and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  afisur 
off  &om  the  camp,  and  called  it  the 


xzzii.  33,  34,  but  probably  at  another  time,  after  Moees 
had  once  more  descended  from  the  Bas  Sofsaf eh  to  the 
plain  at  its  base. 

The  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham  .  .  . 
— ^The  misconduct  of  Israel  in  their  worship  of  the  calf 
would  not  annul  the  promises  of  GK)d  to  the  patriarchs. 
These  He  was  bound  to  make  good.  "  The  Lord  sware, 
and  will  not  repent "  (Ps.  ex.  4). 

(2)  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee.— ''An 
angel "  is  ambi^ous.  It  mupht  designate  the  Angel  of 
the  Covenant,  tike  Angel  of  God's  presence,  as  in  chap. 
TTJii.  20 ;  or  it  might  mean  a  mere  ordinary  angel,  on  a 
par  with  those  who  presided  oyer  thedestinies  of  other 
nations  besides  the  Hebrews  (Dan.  x.  13,  20).  That 
here  the  expression  is  used  in  this  latter  sense  is  made 
manifest  bj  the  declaration  of  the  next  Terse :  "  I  will 
not  go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee." 

(8)  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.— 
See  Note  on  chap.  iiL  8. 

Lest  I  conBume  thee.~Comp.  chap,  xxzii.  10; 
Lev.  X.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  21,  31,  &c.  "  GK)d  is  a  consum- 
ing fire  "  (Heb.  xiL  29).  His  near  presence,  if  it  does 
not  cleanse  and  purify,  scorches  and  withers.  The 
conduct  of  Israel  in  tne  wilderness  was  such  as  con- 
tinually to  proToke  Him  to  destroy  them ;  and  but  for 
His  amazinff  compassion  and  foroeanuice,  the  result 
here  glanced  at  would  assuredly  haye  followed. 

(^)  When  the  people  heard  these  evil  tidlngSy 
they  mourned. — ^It  was  something  that  the  people 
felt  the  tidings  to  be  "  eyil."  It  is  natural  for  sinful 
men  to  shriiuc  from  the  near  presence  of  Gk>d  Oiatt. 
yiii.  34 ;  Luke  y.  8) ;  and  so  the  Israelites  had  snrunk 
from  it  a  short  time  preyiously  (chap.  xx.  19).  Eyen 
now  they  would  probabl;^  haye  feared  a  too  near  contact ; 
but  still,  they  were  unvnlling  that  Qod  should  cease  to 
be  the  leader  and  guide  of  the  host :  they  set  a  yalue  on 
His  presence  and  protection,  which  they  felt  that  that 
of  an  angel  would  ill  replace.  Accordingly,  when 
Moses  communicated  to  them  what  Grod  had  said  (yerses 
1 — 3),  they  "  mourned,"  i.6.,  not  only  grieyed  inwardly, 
but  showed  the  outward  tokens  of  gnSt — ^made  a  pubbc 
and,  as  it  were,  national  lamentation. 

Ho  man  did  put  on  him  his  omamentB.— 
The  Orientals,  botii  men  and  women,  haye  alwa^ 
affected  ornament,  and  taken  an  extreme  delight  in  it. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians  who  accompanied 
Xerxes  into  Greece  woregenerally  collars  and  bracelets 
of  gold  (Hist.  ix.  80).  Xlenophon  says  that  the  Medes 
incralged  a  similar  taste  (Cyropcsd,  L  3,  §  2).  In  Egypt, 
at  the  time  of  the  exodus,  men  of  station  wore 
generally  collars,  armlets,  and  bracelets,  occasionally 


anklets.  The  Assyrians  wore  armlets,  bracelets,  and 
ear-rings.  To  strip  himself  of  his  ornaments  was  a 
great  Mt  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  an  Oriental ;  but 
it  was  done  commonly  in  the  case  of  mourning  on 
account  of  a  family  bereayement,  and  sometimes  in  the 
case  of  national  misfortunes.   (See  Note  on  yerses  1 — 6.) 

(5)  For  the  lK>rd  had  aaid  unto  Moses.— 
Rather,  And  the  Lord  said  vnio  Moees.  The  message 
did  not  jjmcede  the  repentance  of  the  people,  but 
followed  it. 

I  will  oome  up  into  the  midst  of  thee  in  a 
moment,  and  oonsume  thee.— Bather,  were  I  to 
go  up  in  the  midst  of  thee,  even  for  a  moment  (a  brief 
space),  I  should  eonsums  thee.  The  people  learnt  by 
this  the  reason  of  Qod'a  proposed  withdrawal.  It  was 
in  mercy,  that  they  might  not  be  consumed,  as  there 
was  dmger  of  their  l^ing  unless  they  repented  and 
turned  to  Qod. 

Put  off  thy  ornaments.— Bather,  leave  off  thy 


with  thee  in  a  way  which  otherwise  were  impossible. 

(6)  And  the  children  of  Israel  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  ornaments— i.e.,  left  off  their  orna- 
ments, ceased  to  wear  them  altogether. 

By  the  mount  Horeb.— Bather,  from  mount 
Horeb,  1.6.,  from  the  iime  of  their  first  discarding  them 
in  Horeb  (=  Sinai). 

Moses  Establishes  a  Tsmpobast  Tabebnaclb. 

(7— u)  Moses,  having  experienced  the  blessedness  of 
solitary  communion  with  God  during  the  forty  daTs 
spent  on  Sinai,  felt  now,  as  he  had  nererfelt  before,  we 
want  of  a  **  house  of  G^,"  whither  he  might  retire  for 
prayer  and  meditation,  secure  of  being  undisturbed. 
Months  would  necessarily  dapse  before  the  Tabemade 
could  be  constructed  accordmg  to  the  pattern  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  mount.  During  this  interval 
he  determined  to  make  use  of  one  of  the  existing 
tents  as  a  "house  of  nrayer,"  severing  it  from  the 
others,  and  giving  it  the  name  "Tent  of  Meeting," 
which  was  arterwurds  appropriated  to  the  Tabernacle. 
It  would  seem  that  he  selected  his  own  tent  for  the 
purpose — probably  because  it  was  the  best  that  the  camp 
afforded — and  contented  himself  with  another.  €k)d 
deigned  to  approve  his  desi^,  and  descended  in  the 
cloudy  pillar  on  the  tent  each  time  that  Moses  entered  it. 

(7)  Moses  took  the  tabemaole.— Bather,  Moses 
took  his  tent.    The  Hebrew  article,  like  the  Greek,  has 
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Mosea  Sets  up  a 


EXODUS,  XXXlll. 


Temporwry  Tabernacle. 


Tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that  every  one  which 
sought  the  Lord  went  out  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  which 
was  without  the  camp.  (^  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  Moses  went  out  unto  the 
taoemacle,  that  all  the  people  rose  up, 
and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door, 
and  looked  after  Moses,  until  he  was 
gone  into  the  tabernacle. 

<^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  en- 
tered into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy 
pillar  descended,  and  stood  at  the  door 
of  the  tabemade,  and  the  Lord  talked 
with  Moses.  (^^)  And  all  the  people  saw 
the  cloudy  pillar  stand  at  the  tabernacle 
door :  and  all  the  people  rose  up  and 
worshipped,  every  man  in  his  tent  door, 
(u)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses  fieu^e 
to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto  his 
friend.  And  he  turned  ag^ain  into  the 
camp :  but  his  servant  Joshua,  the  son 


of  Nun,  a  young  man,  departed  not  out 
of  the  tabernacle. 

W  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lobd, 
See,  thou  sayest  unto  me.  Bring  up  this 
people :  and  thou  hast  not  let  me  know 
whom  thou  wilt  send  with  me.  Yet 
thou  hast  said,  I  know  thee  by  name, 
and  thou  hast  also  found  grace  in  my 
sight.  (^)  Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee, 
if  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
shew  me  now  thy  way,  that  I  may  imow 
tiiee,  that  I  i/ay  £d  grace  L  thjr 
sight :  and  consider  that  this  nation  %b 
thy  people.  <">  And  he  said.  My  pre- 
sence shall  ^o  with  thee,  and  I  will  give 
thee  rest.  (^)  And  he  said  unto  him.  If 
thy  presence  go  not  with  me,  carry  us 
not  up  hence.  ^^^^  For  wherein  shsul  it 
be  known  here  that  I  and  thy  people 
have  found  grace  in  thy  sight?  is  it  not 
in  that  thou  goest  with  us  P  so  shall  we 
be  separated,  I  and  thy  people,  from  all 


often  the  force  of  the  possessive  pronoun.  The  LXX. 
translate  Kafiitv  Vlwikni%  r^y  (rmfiH^r  atrrov;  and  SO  Jarchi, 
Aben-Ezra,  Kurtz,  Kalisch,  Keil,  Cook,  &e. 

And  pitohed  it  without  the  oamp.— Heb.,  and 
pitched  Ufor  himse^  without  the  camp,  "  For  him- 
self "  means /or  his  awn  use,  that  he  might  resort  to  it. 
This  was  his  special  ol^ect. 

The  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— Rather, 
the  tent  of  meeting.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xzv.  22.)  He 
gave  it — i.e.,  by  antioipaiion — ^the  identical  name  by 
which  the  "Tabemade"  was  afterwards  commonly 
blown.  It  was,  in  fiact^  a  temporary  sabstitate  for  tlie 
Tabernacle. 

Every  one  .  . .  went  ont  nnto  the  tabemaole. 
— ^Thonfi^h  he  had  designed  it  for  his  own  special  use, 
Moses  tSlowed  all  Israel  to  make  nse  of  it  also. 

(8)  When  Moses  went  out  .  .  .  aU  the  people 
rose  up.  —  As  a  mark  of  respect  and  reyerenoe. 
(Gomp.  Esther  T.  9.) 

(9)  The  cloudy  pillar  descended.— Daring  the 
stay  of  the  Israelites  in  the  plun  at  the  foot  of  Sinai, 
the  ordinary  place  occupied  by  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
was  the  summit  of  the  moont  (chaps,  zix.  16,  20,  zx.  21, 
zxiy.  15 — 18,  xxziv.  5).  At  this  time,  wheneyer  Moses 
entered  the  temporary  tabernacle,  the  doud  came  down 
from  Sinai,  ascending  again  when  he  emitted  it. 

And  the  Lord  talked  with  ICoses.  ^  Heb., 
amd  talked  with  Moses,  The  "  cloudy  pillar "  is  the 
subject  of  the  yerb  "  talked."  It  is  here  identified  with 
Goo,  who  manifested  Himself  through  it. 

W  Face  to  ftee.— Oomp.  Num.  xiL  8 ;  Deut.  xxziv. 
10.  This  is  clearly  spoken  of  as  a  priTil^ge  peculiar  to 
Moses ;  but  in  what  exactly  the  pecuUari^  consisted  is 
not  apparent.  Some  spe^  closeness  of  approach  is 
no  doubt  meant— some  nearness  such  as  had  been  en- 
joyed by  no  mortal  preyioudy.  In  later  times,  Isaiah 
(Isa.  yi.  1 — ^5)  and  ^zekiel  (Ezek.  i.  28)  were  perhaps 
equally  f ayoured. 

Mis  servant  Joshua.  —  Com^.  chap.  zxiy.  13, 
where  Joshua  is  caUed  Moses'  "minister,"  the  word 
employed  in  the  Hebrew  being  the  same. 


MoBES  Obtains  a  Benewaii  or  Qod's  Psomibs 

TO  GO  TTP  WITH  THE  PEOPLE. 
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(12—17)  The  self-humiliation  of  the  people  (yerses 
6)  had  appeased  GK>d's  anger.  He  was  now  ready  to  be 
entreated.  Moses  therefore  renews  his  supplications  on 
their  behalf,  and  especially  prays  for  a  reyocation  of  the 
threatened  withdrawal  oi  the  Diyine  Presence,  and 
substitution  for  it  of  a  mere  angeL  Taking  adyantage  of 
his  priyilege  to  speak  to  God  as  friend  wi&  friend  (y  erse 
11),  he  yentures  to  expostulate,  uses  familiar  terms,  and 
persists  ontil  he  at  last  obtains  a  distinct  declaration 
that  his  request  is  granted  (yerse  17). 

(12)  Thou  ha8t»  not  let  me  know  whom  thou 
wilt  send. — ^Moses finds  thepromises  of  chaps,  xxxii. 
34  and  xxxiii.  2  ambiguous.  What  is  meant  1^  "  mine 
angel "  and  "  an  angel  P  "  Is  it  the  "  Angel "  of  chap, 
xxui.  20— -23,  or  no  P    If  not,  who  is  it  P 

I  know  thee  by  name.— Gkxi  had  shown  this 
knowledge  when  He  called  on  Moses  out  of  the  burning 
bush  (chap.  iii.  4),  and  again,  probably,  when  he  "  called 
unto  mm  out  of  the  midst  of  the  cloud "  (chap,  xxiy, 
16) ;  but  the  exact  phrase  had  not  been  used  preyiously. 
It  implies  a  yery  high  degree  of  Diyine  f ayour.  Gkxi 
"  knows  by  name  "  (mly  those  whom  He  greatly  regudsr 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxxi.  2.) 

(13)  Shew  me  now  thy  way— {.e.,  Thy  course— 
Thy  intention.  Let  me  know  if  Thou  really  intmidest  to 
wiuidraw  Thyself  from  us,  and  put  a  created  being  in 
Thy  place  or  no. 

Conaider  that  this  nation  is  thy  people. — 
Moses  glances  back  at  God's  words  recorded  in  chap, 
xxxii.  7,  and  reminds  Gk>d  that  the  Israelites  are  not 
merely  his  (Moses')  people,  but  also,  in  a  higher  sense, 
GK>d's  people.  As  such,  God  had  acknowledged  them 
(chaps,  iii.  7,  10,  y.  1,  yi.  7,  yii.  4,  &c.). 

W  My  presence  shall  go  with  thee.— There 
is  no  *'  with  thee  "  in  the  orig^inal,  and  consequently  the 
phrase  is  ambiguous.  Moses  could  not  tell  whether  it 
was  a  personal  promise  to  himself,  or  a  renewal  of  the 
old  engagement  to  go  with  the  people.    He  conse- 


Coda  Wrath  Appeased. 


EXODUS,  XXXIV. 


Moeee  Desires  to  See  his  Glory, 


the  people  that  are  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

(^^)  And  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses,  I 
will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast 
spoken :  for  thou  hast  found  grace  in 
my  sight,  and  I  know  thee  by  name. 
(^^TAnd  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  shew 
me  thy  glory.  (^®)  And  he  said,  I  will 
make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee, 
and  I  will  proclaim  the  name  of  the 
Lord  before  thee ;  'and  will  be  gracious 
to  whom  I  will  be  gracious,  and  will 
shew  mercy  on  whom  I  will  shew  mercy. 
(^)  And  he  said,  Thou  canst  not  see  my 
face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me. 


a  Rom.  a.  15. 


b J)eat.  la  1. 


and  live.  (^)  And  the  Lord  said.  Be- 
hold, there  is  a  pl%ce  by  me,  and  thou 
shalt  stand  upon  a  rock :  <^)  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  while  my  glory  passeth 
by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the 
rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand 
while  I  pass  by :  (®>  and  I  will  take 
away  mine  hand,  and  thou  shalt  see  my 
back  parts :  but  my  face  shall  not  be 
seen. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV.— <i)  And  the 
LoBB  said  unto  Moses,  ^  Hew  thee  two 
tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first :  and 
I  will  write  upon  these  tables  the  words 


qnently  requires  somethinff  more  en>licit.    Will  God 

f'o,  not  merely  with  him,  but  with  the  people  P  (yerses 
6,  16). 

(17)  I  Will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou  hast 
spoken. — ^At  length  the  promise  is  nnambigaoosly 
giTen,  Moses  is  rewarded  zor  his  importnnity.  Gods 
people  haye  found  grace  in  His  sight.  He  will  **  go  np  ** 
with  them,  and  so  "  separate  them,"  or  distingnish  them, 
from  "  all  the  people  that  are  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Now  at  last  Moses  is  satisfied. 

Moses'  Bequest  to  see  God's  Globy,  and 
Gk>D'8  Reply  to  it. 

(is-23)  "jsJot  till  he  had  receiyed  fnll  assnrance'  of  the 
people's  restoration  to  fayour  did  Moses  prefer  any 
request  for  himself.  Then,  howeyer,  he  nmde  nse  of 
the  priyilege  granted  him  to  speak  with  God, "  asa  man 
speaketh  unto  his  friend,"  in  order  to  obtain  a  blessing 
for  which  his  spiritual  nature  crayed,  and  than  which 
he  could  conceiye  nothing  more  desirable.  "  Shew  me," 
he  said,  "  I  beseech  thee,  thy  glory."  AH  that  he  had 
yet  seen  of  God  was  insufficient— only  raised  his  desire, 
only  sharpened  his  appetite  to  see  more.  He  crayed 
for  that  **  beatific  yision  "  which  is  the  final  re^nyrd  of 
them  that  toe  perfected  in  another  world.  God  could 
not  grant  his  request  in  full,  for  it  is  impoesibla  so  long 
as  we  axe  in  the  flesh  that  we  should  look  on  Qod  and 
liye.  "No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time"  (John  i. 
18).  But  He  granted  all  that  could  be  granteid.  He 
made  "  aU  his  g^oodness  pass  before  "  Moses ;  He  gaye 
him  a  fresh  reyelation  of  His  name  (chap,  xzziy.  6,  7) ; 
and  He  eyen  let  him  see  some  actual  portion  of  His 
*'  glory  "—as  much  as  mortal  man  could  possibly  behold 
— ^more  than  any  son  of  man  had  eyer  beheld  before- 
more,  probably,  than  any  other  son  of  man  will  eyer  be- 
hold until  the  consummation  of  all  things  (yerses  22, 23). 

(19)  I  -win  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
thee. — It  is  not  clear  how  this  was  fulfilled.  Perhaps, 
as  God  announced  His  name — "the  Lord,  the  Lord 
God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth,"  Sec.  (chap.  xxdy.  6, 7) — a 
reyelation  of  Gk)d's  ineffable  goodness  was  miraculously 
flashed  into  his  inmost  soul,  and  the  thousand  instances 
of  it  which  he  had  known  brought  distinctly  to  his 
recollection,  so  as  to  "  pass  before  him." 

And  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will  be 

gracious. —  It  is  not  meant  that  Gk)d's   fayour  is 

bestowed  arbitrarily,  but  only  that  it  is  in  any  case 

favour — a  free  gift,  not  eamea  nor  merited. 


(21)  There  is  a  place  by  me.— A  place  on  the 
summit  of  Sinai,  where  God  had  been  manifesting 
Iffimself  ,  is  clearly  intended ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  fa. 
the  place  with  any  certainty.  Speculations  like  those 
of  Dr.  Robinson  (Biblicdl  Researches,  Yol.  i.,  p.  153) 
are  of  little  yalue. 

(22)  And  will  cover  thee  with  my  hand.— Kalisch 
obseryes  with  justice  that  the  mysteriousness  of  this 
obscure  section  "  attfuns  its  highest  climax  in  the  three 
last  yerses"  (yerses  21—23).  Human  language  is*  by 
its  yery  nature,  unfit  for  the  expression  of  sublime 
spiritual  truths,  and  necessarily  clothes  them  in  a  mate- 
rialistic garment  which  is  alien  to  their  ethereal  nature. 
All  that  we  can  legitimately  ^ther  from  this  yerse  and 
the  next  is  that  l£)ses  was  directed  to  a  certain  retired 
position,  where  God  miraculously  both  protected  him 
and  shrouded  him,  while  a  manifestation  of  His  glory 
passed  by  of  a  transcendent  character,  and  that  Moses 
was  allowed  to  see,  not  the  fnll  manifestation,  but  the 
s<xrt  of  after-glow  which  it  left  behind,  which  was  as 
much  as  human  nature  could  endure. 

XXXIV. 

Pbepabationb  fob  a  Eenswaii  of  the  Covenant. 

(1—4)  Before  the  coyenant  could  be  formally  re- 
estabUshed,  before  Israel  could  be  replaced  in  the 
position  forfeited  by  the  idolatir  of  the  golden  calf, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  conditions  on  which  €k>d 
consented  to  establish  His  coyenant  with  them  should 
be  set  fortii  afresh.  Moses  had  asked  for  the  return 
of  G^'s  jhyour,  but  had  said  nothing  of  these  con- 
ditions. It  is  Gfod  who  insists  on  them.  "  Hew  thee 
two  tables."  The  moral  law  must  be  deliyered  afresh 
— -deUyered  in  its  completeness— exactiy  as  at  the  first 
(yerse  1),  and  eyen  tne  ceremonial  law  must  be  re- 
imposed  in  its  main  items  (yerses  12 — ^26),  or  no  return 
to  fayour  is  possiUa  Hence  Moses  is  summoned  once 
more  to  the  top  of  Sinai,  where  the  Law  is  to  be 
deliyered  afresh  to  him,  and  is  ordered  to  bring 
with  him  tables  of  stone  like  the  former  ones,  to 
reoeiye  their  written  contents  from  Grod's  hand. 

(1)  Hew  thee  two  tables.— Something  is  always 
lost  by  sin,  eyen  when  it  is  forgiycn.  The  first  tables 
were  **  the  work  of  Qod  "  (chap,  xxzii.  16),  the  second 
were  hewn  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

Of  stone. — ^Literall^,  of  stones — ^hewn,  t.e.,  out  of 
two  separate  stones,  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  first 
tables,  since  none  knew  how  Gk)d  had  fashioned  them. 
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EXODUS,  XXXIV. 


Sees  the  Glory  of  God^ 


that  were  in  the  first  tables,  which  thou 
brakest.  <^)  And  be  ready  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  come  up  in  the  morning  unto 
mount  Sinai,  and  present  thyself  there 
to  me  in  the  top  of  the  mount.  ('>  And 
no  man  shall  *  come  up  with  thee,  nei- 
ther let  any  man  be  seen  throughout  all 
the  mount;  neither  let  the  flocks  nor 
herds  feed  before  that  mount. 

(^)  And  he  hewed  two  tables  of  stone 
like  unto  the  first ;  and  Moses  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  went  up  unto 
mount  Sinai,  as  t£e  Lobd  had  com- 
manded him,  and  took  in  his  hand  the 
two  tables  of  stone.  ^^^  And  the  Lobd 
descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with 


aciLl8.U. 


ft  eh.  n.5:  Dent 
fi.9;  Jer.8S.ia. 


him  there,  and  proclaimed  the  name  of 
the  Lobd.  (^>  And  the  Lobd  passed  by 
before  him,  and  proclaimed,  llie  Lobd,. 
The  Lobd  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
longsufEering,  and  abundant  in  goodness 
and  truth,  (7)  keeping  mercy  for  thou- 
sands, forgiving  iniquity  and  transgres- 
sion and  sin,  and  that  will  by  no  means 
clear  the  guilty  ;  ^visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon 
the  children's  children,  unto  the  third 
and  to  the  fourth  generation.  ^)  And 
Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head 
toward  the  earth,  and  worshipped. 
(9)  And  he  said,  K  now  I  have  found  grace 
in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray 


I  will  write. — It  is  quite  clear,  though  some  have 
niaintained  the  oontrarj,  that  the  second  tables,  equally 
with  the  first,  were  inscribed  ''with  the  fing«r  of 
Grod."  (Gomp.  Dent.  iv.  13,  x.  2,  4.)  It  is  also  quite 
clear  that  exactly  the  same  words  were  written  on  each. 

Upon  these  tables.— Heb.,  upon  the  tables. 

(2)  Be  ready  in  the  morning.— It  was  neoes- 
sanr  to  allow  an  interval  for  the  hewing  of  the  stones. 

in  the  top  of  the  mount— ^.e.,  in  the  same 
place  as  before.    (Gomp.  chaps,  xix.  20,  xxiv.  12, 18.) 

(3)  ]Bf  o  man  shall  come  up  with  thee  .  .  .— 
These  stringent  commands  were  new.  On  the  pre- 
yions  occasion,  Aaron,  Hur,  and  the  elders  had  as- 
cended  the  mount  part  of  the  way  (chap.  xxiv.  9 — 11); 
and  Joshua  had  accompanied  ms  master  almost  to 
the  summit  (chap.  xxiy.  13),  and  had  i^pparently  re- 
mained in  some  part  of  the  mountain  duniu^  the  whole 
time  of  Moses'  stay  (chap,  xxxii.  17).  ^ow  Moses 
was  to  be  quite  alone,  and  no  one  was  to  be  seen 
in  any  part  of  the  mount  The  stringency  of  the 
new  orders  must  be  connected  with  the  promised  re- 
relation  to  Moses  of  God's  glory  (chap,  xxxiii.  21 — ^23). 

Moses  allowed  to  see  God's  Globt. 

(j^-^)  The  present  ascent  of  Moses  to  the  top  of 
Sinai  had  two  ol^ects  r--(l)  The  repair  of  the  loss 
occasioned  by  his  breaking  the  first  tables;  and  (2) 
the  accomplishment  of  the  promise  made  to  him  that 
(under  certain  restrictions)  he  should  "see  God's 
glory."  Gombined  with  this  promise  were  two  minor 
ones— that  God  would  make  His  "  goodness  *'  pass 
before  him,  and  that  He  would  reveca  to  him  anesh 
His  name.  The  rerelation  of  the  name  is  recorded 
in  verses  6,  7,  the  manif  eetation  of  the  glory  in  verse  5. 
How  Moses  was  enabled  to  see  Gk)d's  goodness  pass  be- 
fore him  is  not  stated.   ( Gomp.  Note  on  chap,  xxxiii.  19.) 

(5)  The  Lord  descended  in  the  oload.— When 
Moses  ceased  to  commune  with  God,  the  cloud  removed 
from  the  door  of  the  "Tent  of  Meeting,"  and,  as  it 
wonld^  seem,  disappeared.  On  Moses  reaching  the 
summit  of  Sinai  it  once  more  became  visible,  "des- 
cended "  on  the  spot  where  Moses  was,  and  "  stood  with 
him  there." 

And  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.^ 
Gomp.  chap,  xxxiii.  19 ;  and  for  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
damalion  see  verses  6  and  7. 

(6)  The  Lord  passed  by  before  him.—In  this 
brief  phrase  we  bive  the  entire  historical  nanstiTa 


of  the  manifestation  to  Moses  of  God's  glory.  For 
details  we  must  refer  to  the  terms  of  uie  promise 
(chap,  xxxiii  21 — ^23),  which  are  also  characterised 
by  brevity,  but  still  add  something  to  the  bare  state- 
ments of  the  present  passage.  Moses  was,  no  doubt, 
hidden  and  {protected  bv  God's  hand  in  a  "dift  of 
the  rock "  while  Gk>d's  glor  v  passed  by.  He  was  only 
allowed  to  look  out  from  his  hiding-place  after  the 
glory  had  passed,  when  he  saw  the  remains  of  it— > 
the  "back  parts;"  even  this  was,  however,  so  bril- 
liant a  vision  that  it  left  a  permanent  light  upon  his 
countenance,  which  he  was  fain  ordinarily  to  conceal 
from  the  people  by  means  of  a  veil  (verses  29 — 35). 

The  Iiord,  The  Lord  Qod  .  .  .^The  new 
"  name  "  of  G<>d  is  not  a  "  name,"  as  we  understand 
the  expression;  it  is  rather  a  description  of  His 
nature  lyy  means  of  a  series  of  epithets.  At  the  bush 
E[e  had  revealed  His  eternal,  self -existent  character; 
in  the  descent  on  Sinai  (chaps,  xix.  16—19,  xx.  18—21) 
He  had  shown  EQs  terribleness ;  now,  in  the  act  of 
pardoning  Iffis  people  and  taking  them  once  more 
mto  favour,  He  maae  known  His  attribute  of  mercy. 
The  more  to  impress  this  feature  of  His  character 
on  Israel,  He  accumulated  epthet  on  epithet,  calling 
EQmself  Bakhwn,  "  the  tender  or  pitiful  one;"  Khofn- 
nim,  "the  kind  or  nacious  one,'  who  bestows  His 
benefits  out  of  mere  &vour ;  Erek  appayim, "  the  long, 
suffering  one;"  Bab  Jehesed,  "the  great  in  mercy;" 
Notser  khesed, "  the  keeper  of  mercy;"  and  Nose  *avon, 
"  the  f orffiver  of  iniquity."  Still,  to  prevent  the  jhtal 
misapprehension  that  He  is  a  Being  of  pure  and  mere 
benevolence  (Butler,  Andlogv,  Part  L,  cnap.  ii.,  p.  41), 
He  added,  to  complete  the  description,  a  reference  to 
His  justice.  He  "  will  bv  no  means  clear  the  gfuilty" 
(comp.  NaJium  i.  8),  ana  will  "visit  iniquity  to  the 
tMrd  and  fourth  ffeneration."    (Gomp.  chap.  xx.  5.) 

(8)  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head. 
— Ab  the  Divine  glory  passed  before  him,  Moses  bowed 
his  head  in  adoration,  worshipping  God,  and  not  daring 
to  look  until  the  glorv  had  gone  by.  It  is  thus  seen 
that  with  his  ardent  aesire  u>  look  into  the  things  of 
God  he  combined  the  highest  and  deepest  reverence. 

The  Oowhant  bekewbd,  and  the  Decalooxte 
▲  Second  Time  given. 

W  If  now  I  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight. 
— ^Bather,  Since  now,  Ac.  The  evidences  of  God's 
jhvour  towards  him — ^which  Moses  had  now  experienced, 
embddmied  him  to  prefer  fresh  requests  on  behalf 
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CovevKifU  wiUi  IsrasL 


thee,  go  among  us;  for  it  is  a  stiffisecked 
people;  and  pardon  our  iniquity  and 
our  sin,  and  take  us  for  thine  inherit- 
ance. 

0^^  And  he  said.  Behold,  *  I  make  a 
covenant :  before  all  thy  people  I  will 
do  marvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done 
in  aU  the  earth,  nor  in  anv  nation:  and 
all  the  people  amon^  which  titiou  orf 
shall  see  the  work  of  uie  Lobd:  for  it  is 
a  terrible  thing  that  I  will  do  with 
thee.  <^>  Observe  thou  that  which  I 
command  thee  this  day :  behold,  I  drive 
out  before  thee  the  Amorite,  and  the 
Canaanite,  and  the  Hittite,  and  the 
Perizzite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebu- 
site.    (u)«T^e  heed  to  thyself,  lest 


aDeutSbl 


freh.s.8S:  Deat. 
7.2. 


1  Heb.,  statae*. 


cdLXXft. 


d  1  Klnfft  U.  1. 


thou  make  a  covenant  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  whither  thou  goest, 
lest  it  be  for  a  snare  in  the  midst  of 
thee:  <^>but  ye  shall  destroy  their 
altars,  break  tiieir  ^  images,  and  cut 
down  their  groves :  ^^>  for  tiiou  shalt 
worship  no  other  Grod :  for  the  Lobp, 
whose  name  is  Jealous,  is  a  ''jealous 
Grod :  ^^)  lest  thou  make  a  covenant 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and 
they  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods,  and 
do  sacrifice  unto  their  gods,  and  ons 
call  thee,  and  thou  eat  of  his  sacrifice ; 
^  and  tiiou  take  of  '  their  daughters 
unto  thy  sons,  and  their  daughters  go  a 
whoring  after  their  gods,  and  make  iliy 
sons  go  a  whoring  after  their  gods. 


of  ilie  people.  Gkxi  has  promised  to  go  np  in  the 
midst  of  tnem;  will  He  not  also  promise  to  forgive 
their  iniquity  and  sin  if  they  offend  Him  in  the  way, 
and  permanently  to  attach  them  to  Himself  by  making 
them  "His  inheritance P "  Qod  does  not  directly 
answer  these  prayers,  bnt  indirectly  accepts  them  by 
renewing  His  covenant  with  Israel  (verses  10, 27). 

(10)  I  make  a  covenant— i.e.,  "  I  lay  down  afresh 
the  terms  of  the  coTenant  which  I  am  content  to 
make  with  Israel.  I  will  go  with  them,  and  drive 
ont  the  nations  before  them  (verse  11),  and  work 
miraclee  on  tiieir  behalf  (verse  10),  and  enlarge  their 
borders  (verse  24),  and  prevent  their  enemies  from 
desiring  their  land  at  the  festival  seasons  (verse  24) ; 
they,  on  their  part,  must '  observe  that  which  I  command 
them  this  day.' "  The  "  command  "  given  inolnded  the 
moral  law,  as  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Commandments 
(verse  28),  and  a  snmmarv  of  the  chiccf  points  con- 
tained in  the  "Book  of  tne  Covenant,"  which  mnst 
be  regarded  as  a  re-pablication  and  re-anthorisation  of 
that  TOok. 

ICarvels,  such  as  have  not  been  done  in  all 
the  earth — e.^.,  the  drying  np  of  Jordan  (Josh,  iii 
16, 17),  the  falling  down  of  Qie  walls  of  Jericho  (Josh, 
vi.  20),  the  destmction  of  the  army  of  the  ^"ve  kings 
by  haustones  (Josh.  x.  11),  and  the  £ke. 

A  terrible  thing.— Comp.  Dent.  x.  21;  Fss.  cvi. 
22,  czlv.  6.  €k)d  is  "  terrible  "  to  the  enemies  of  His 
people. 

(U)  The  Amorite.  and  the  Canaanite  .  •  • 
—The  same  six  nations  are  particnlarised  in  chap.  iii. 
8,  17,  in  chap,  xxiii.  23,  and  also  in  chap,  xxxiii.  2. 
In  Dent.  vii.  1,  and  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11,  the  Gir- 
gashites  are  added,  and  the  nnmber  of  the  nations 
made  seven. 

(12-16)  Xhig  passage  may  be  compared  with  chap, 
xxiii.  24,  25,  32,  33.  It  repeats,  with  some  enlarge- 
ments, the  enactments  there  made,  and  traces  in  detul 
the  evU  consequences  which  wonM  follow  from  a 
neglect  of  the  enactments. 

W  A  snare.— Comp.  chap,  xxiii.  33;  and  for  the 
nature  of  the  snare,  see  verses  15,  16  of  the  present 
chimter. 

(^)  Te  shall  destroy  their  altars,  break  their 
images,  and  out  down  their  groves.— In  the 
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"Book  of  the  Covenant"  the  command  had  been 
simply  to  ''quite  break  down  their  images"  (chap. 
xxiiL  24).  Now,  after  the  Israelites  had  displayeid 
their  idolatrous  leanings,  it  is  added  that  they  are 
likewise  to  destroy  the  "altars"  and  the  "groves." 
Altars  were  common  among  all  the  idolatrous  nations^ 
sometimes  attached  to  temples  (1  Kings  xvi.  32; 
2  Kings  xxi.  4^  5),  someiimes  separate  from  them 
(Nnm.  niii.  1,  29;  2  Kings  xvi.  10,  11),  and  were 
nsed  for  mnch  the  same  nnrpoees  as  the  Hebrew 
altars:  t.e.,  for  sacrifices,  blooav  and  unbloody,  and 
for  burning  incense.  "Groves' — here  mentioned  for 
the  first  tune — ^were  peculiar  to  a  limited  number  of 
nations,  as  the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Phcsnicians, 
Syrians,  and  a  few  others.  They  appear  to  have  been 
artificial  constructions,  either  A  wood  or  stone,  or 
both,  imitative  of  ve|;etable  forms,  and  probably  emble- 
matic of  the  productive  powers  of  nature.  The  worship 
connected  with  the  "  gpnoves  "  was  of  a  peculiarly  gross 
and  Uoentious  character.  The  rery  name,  asMrak^ 
was  a  modification  of  Ashtoreth,  or  Astarte.  It  is 
remarkable  that  nothing  is  said  of  destroying  Canaan, 
nite  temples— «n  indication  that  as  yet  they  did  not 
exist,  ana  a  mark  of  the  high  antiquiiy  of  the  book. 

(14)  For  thou  Shalt  worship  no  other  god.— 
The  images,  altars,  and  troves  would,  if  retained,  lead 
on  to  the  worship  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated — ^indeed,  they  could  be  retained  for  no 
other  purpose.  ThoB  their  destruction  followed,  as  a 
corollary,  from  the  second  commandment. 

Whose  name  is  Jealou8.--Comp.  chap.  xx.  5,  and 
see  Note  2  on  that  passage.  Many  attempts  hare  been 
made  to  show  that  jealousy  is  unworthy  of  the  Divine 
Nature ;  but  that  the  one  Only  Grod,  if  {here  be  but  one 
Only  God,  should  claim  and  exact  under  severe  penal- 
ties an  undivided  allegiance  is  natural,  reasonable,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the 
Diviue  essence.  If  Gkxi  looked  with  indmerence  npon 
idolatry,  it  would  imply  that  He  cared  little  for  His 
human  creatures:  that,  like  the  Deity  of  Epicurus, 
having  once  created  man  and  the  world,  He  thence- 
forth paid  no  attention  to  them. 

(ifi,  16)  laest  thou  make  a  covenant  with  the 
inhabitants. — ^If  a  covenant  were  made  with  the 
idohitrons  nations  of  Canaan,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
dwdU  in  the  hind  togeilier  with  iJhe  Israelites  (chap, 
xiiii.  38),  the  danger  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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(VT)  Thon  slialt  make  ihee  no  molten 
gods. 

(18)  xhe  feast  of  *^  nnleavened  bread 
shalt  thou  keep.  Seven  days  thou  shalt 
eat  mdeavened  bread,  as  I  commanded 
thee,  in  the  time  of  the  month  Abib : 
for  in  the  ^  month  Abib  thou  earnest  out 
from  EOTpt. 

0»)  «aI1  that  openeth  the  matrix  is 
mine;  and  every  firstling  among  thy 
cattle,  whstiier  ox  or  sheep,  that  is  nude. 
<^)  But  the  firstling  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  ^  lamb :  and  if  thou  re- 
deem him  not,  then  shalt  thou  break 
his  neck.  All  the  firstborn  of  thy  sons 
thou  shalt  redeem.  And  none  shall 
appear  before  me  *  empty. 

(21)  •  Six  days  thou  shalt  work,  but  on 
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the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest :  in  ear- 
ing time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt  rest. 

(28)  /And  thou  shalt  observe  the  feast 
of  weeks,  of  the  firstfruits  of  wheat 
harvest,  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  at 
the '  year's  end. 

(»)  ^  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your 
mendiildren  appear  before  the  lx>rd 
God,  the  Qod  of  Israel.  («*)  For  I  will 
cast  out  the  nations  before  thee,  and 
enlarge  thy  borders :  neither  shall  any 
man  desire  thy  land,  when  thou  shalt  go 
up  to  appear  before  the  Lobb  thy  God 
thrice  in  the  year. 

(25)  A  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of 
my  sacrifice  with  leaven ;  neither  shall 
tlie  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover 
be  left  unto  the  morning. 


Israel  would  be  indnoed  to  partake  in  the  idol-feasts ; 
secondly,  that  intennarriagee  wonld  take  place;  and 
thirdly,  that  snch  Israelites  as  inarried  idolatrous  wives 
would  be  persuaded  by  them  to  join  in  their  worship,  and 
would  thus  be  seduced  into  actual  idolatry.  Solomon's 
example  shows  the  realiiy  of  the  peril,  (See  1  Kinffs 
xLl--a) 

(17)  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 
— It  is  just  possible  that  the  Israelites  when  they  wor. 
shipped  the  golden  calf  may  haye  conceived  that  they 
were  not  breaking  the  second  commandment,  which  for- 
bade the  adoration  of  any  "  ^fraven  image."  An  express 
law  was  therefore  made  agamst  "molt^  images." 

(18)  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  shalt 
fhou  keep.— Gomp.  chaps.  xiL  15—20,  xiii  3—10, 
xxui.  15. 

The  month  Abib.— See  Note  on  chap.  xiii.  4. 

(10)  All  that  openeth  the  matrix  is  mine.— 
Comp.  chap.  xiii.  12,  where  the  sanctification  of-  the 
firstborn  and  the  law  of  redemption  had  already  been 
declared.  For  the  exact  mode  of  redemption  sanc- 
tioned, see  Num.  xviiL  15, 16. 

(SO)  The  flrstling  of  an  ass.— See  Notes  1—3  on 
ch^.  xiiL  13. 

(^)  The  law  of  the  Sabbath  meets  us  at  every  turn 
in  Exodus.  It  was  so  fundamental  to  the  entire  polity, 
that  it  naturally  held  a  place  in  every  section  of  the 
legislation.  We  have  alroady  found  it  (1)  propounded 
at  the  ffiving  of  the  manna  (chap.  xvi.  22—30) ;  (2)  re- 
asserted in  the  fourth  commandment  (chap.  xx.  8— 
11);  (3)  introduced  into  the  "  Book  of  the  Covenant " 
(chap,  xxiii.  12);  and  (4)  appended  to  the  directions 
given  for  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle  (chap, 
xxxi.  13—17). 

In  earing  time  and  in  harvest  thou  shalt 
rest.— " Earing-time "  is  ploughing  time,  "to  ear" 
being  an  old  EnfUsh  verb,  et^ologically  connected 
with  the  Greek  ap«  and  the  Latin  wro,  (Comp.  Gen. 
xlv.  6;  Dent.  xxi.  4;  1  Sam.  viii.  12;  Isa.  ttt  24.) 
There  was  a  special  temptation  to  trench  on  the  Sabba- 
tical rest  at  tne  times  most  critical  in  respect  to  agri- 
cultural operations. 

(22)  The  feast  of  weeks.— Galled  in  chap,  xxiii. 
16,  "  the  feast  of  harvest,"  and  in  the  New  Testament 
"the  day  of  Pentecost" — seven  weeks  after  the  first 
day  of  nnleavened  brcaid.    (See  Note  1  on  chap,  xxiii. 


16.)  The  special  offering  to  be  made  at  the  feast 
consisted  of  **  two  wave  loavee  of  fine  flour,  baken  wiUi 
leaven"  (Lev.  xxiiL  17),  which  were  "the  first-fruits 
of  the  wheat  harvest." 

And  the  feast  of  ingathering,— Galled  also 
"the  feast  of  tabernacles "  (Lev.  xxiii.  34 ;  Deut.  vi, 
13,  16,  xxxi.  10,  &c.),  on  account  of  the  command  to 
"  dweU  in  booths  seven  days  "  during  its  continuance 
(Lev.  xxiii  42).  On  the  character  (9  the  festival  see 
Note  2  on  chap,  xxiii.  16. 

(28)  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your  men- 
ohildren]  appear  before  the  Lord.— On  this  re- 
quirement, and  the  political  value  of  the  three  great 
festivals,  see  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  14—17. 

<9«)  I  will  •  .  .  enlarge  thy  borders.— The 

Sromise  of  "  a  land  "  for  his  posterity  made  by  God  to 
ibraham  was  twofold.  At  first  it  was  the  **  land  of 
Canaan "  alone  which  they  were  to  receive  {Qen.  xiL 
5 — 7);  but  subsequently  the  promise  was  extended,  and 
made  to  include  the  entire  tract  of  territory  between 
"the  river  of  Egypt "  (the  Nile)  and  "  the  gretkt  river, 
the  river  Euphrates"  (Qen.  xv.  18).  In  remarkable 
parallelism  with  this  double  "promise  was  the  double 
fulfilment.  At  first  Canaan  alone  was  occupied,  but 
under  David  and  Solomon  the  borders  were  greatly 
enlarged;  and  "Solomon  reigned  over  all  kingdoms 
from  the  river  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  unto  the  oorder  of  Egypt "  (1  Kings  iv.  21). 
The  rebellion  of  Jeroboam,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  "  kingdom  of  Israel,"  caused  a  contraction  of  the 
land  to  its  orig^inal  limits;  but  Menahem  seems  once 
more  to  have  carried  the  dominion  of  Israel  to  the 
Euphrates  (2  Kinfs  xv.  16). 

Iieither  shau  any  man  desire  thy  land.— 
It  was  a  part  of  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Greeks  that 
free  passage  should  be  given  to  all  who  were  on  their 
way  to  or  from  any  of  the  great  Pan-Hellenio  festivals. 
But  the  present  promise  went  beyond  any  such  under- 
standing. It  secured  the  territory  of  Israel  from  all 
attack  at  such  seasons,  and  must  have  been  enforced 
miraculously  by  that  providential  government  which 
Qod.  exercises  over  "  all  the  nations  upon  the  earth  " 
(Ps.  Ixvii.  4). 

(95)  Thou  Shalt  not  ofifor  the  blood  of  my 
saoriflce  with  leaven.— Comp.  chap,  xxiii.  18,  and 
the  Notes  od  loe. 
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(a»)  The  first  of  the  firstfruits  of  thy 
land  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord  thy  Grod. 

Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  '  kid  in  his 
mother's  milk. 

<^>  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Write  thou  ^these  words  :  for  after  the 
tenor  of  these  words  I  have  made  a 
covenant  with  thee  and  with  Israel. 
(>8)  ^  And  he  was  there  with  the  Lobd 
forfy  days  and  forty  nights;  he  did 
neiwer  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water. 
And  he  wrote  upon  the  tables  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  ^  com- 
mandments. 

(29)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses 
came  down  from  mount  Sinai  with  the 
two  tables  of  testimony  in  Moses'  hand. 
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when  he  came  down  from  the  mount, 
that  Moses  wist  not  that  the  skin  of 
his  face  shone  while  he  talked  with 
him.  (^)  And  when  Aaron  and  all  the 
children  of  Israel  saw  Moses,  behold, 
the  skin  of  his  face  shone ;  and  they 
were  a&aid  to  come  nigh  him.  <»>  And 
Moses  called  unto  them;  and  Aaron  and 
all  the  rulers  of  the  connegation  re- 
turned unto  him:  and  Moses  talked 
with  them.  <^>  And  afterward  all  the 
children  of  Israel  came  nigh:  and  he 
gave  them  in  commandment  all  that 
the  Lobd  had  spoken  with  him  in 
mount  Sinai.  (^^  And  till  Moses  had 
done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  'a 
vail  on  his  face.  ^^^  But  when  Moses 
went  in  before  the  Lobd  to  speak  with 


(96)  The  first  of  the  firstfruits.— Oomp.  chap, 
xzui.  19. 

Thou  Shalt  not  seethe  a  kid.— See  Note  3  on 
chap,  xziii.  19. 

iv)  Write  thou  these  words.— Heb.,  WrUefor 
thee  these  wards,  i,e,,  pat  them  in  writing  for  thine  own 
use  and  the  nse  of  thy  people.  This  express  command 
accounts  for  the  assignment  of  so  much  raaoe  to  what 
is  mainly  repetition.  The  requirement  of  the  repetition 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  importance  of  the  laws 
laid  down  under  the  circumstances  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  the  power  of  repetition  to  enforce  upon  tiie 
conscience  what  is  pressed  upon  it  by  reiteration. 

After  the  tenor  of  these  words.— The  summary 
of  positive  laws  contained  in  this  chapter  (yerses  12^ — 
26)  was  not  intended  to  supersede  the  "  Book  of  the 
Coveuant,"  but  rather  to  confirm  and  rdnforce  it.  The 
eoyenant  was  renewed  not  upon  these  words  only,  but 
"after  the  tenor/'  %,e„  after  their  general  aspect  or 
bearing. 

(28)  He  was  there  with  the  Lord  forty  days 
and  forty  nights. — As  on  his  former  ascent  (chap, 
zxiy.  18).  The  long  time  is,  at  first  sight,  surprising, 
since  there  were  now  no  instructions  to  be  giyen.  But 
we  leam  from  Deuteronomy  (chap.  ix.  18, 19)  that  it 
was  required  for  an  earnest  and  prolonged  intercession 
by  Moses  on  behalf  of  his  nation,  which  ultimately  pre- 
y  ailed  with  God,  and  induced  Him  to  put  away^js 
"  ^oger  and  hot  displeasure." 

E&  did  neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water.— 
A  similar  fast  had  been  kept  on  the  previous  occasion 
(Dent.  ix.  9),  though  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Exodus. 
Fasts  of  this  extraordinary  duration  are  only  recorded 
of  Moses,  of  Elijdi  (1  Elmgs  xix.  8),  and  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  iy.  2).  The^  are  absolutely  miraeulous,  and 
modem  attempts  to  nyal  them  are  yiewed  by  scientific 
men  as  deriymg  such  apparent  success  as  may  haye 
attended  them  from  imposture. 

He  wrote  upon  the  tables.— It  has  been  con. 
duded  from  this  statement  that  Moses  engp»yed  the 
words  upon  the  second  tables;  and  the  passage,  if  it 
stood  alone,  would  certainly  admit,  and,  mdeeoU  natu- 
rally suggest,  this  meaning.  But  the  Etebrew  idiom 
allows  us  to  regard  JehoTah  as  the  nominatiye  to  the 
yerb  *'  wrote;  *'  and  it  is  necessary  so  to  do  in  order  to 
bring  the  passage  into  agreement  with  chap,  xxxiy.  1, 


and  with  Deut.  x.  2, 4.  Thus  the  second  tables  are  to 
be  yiewed  as  "  written  with  the  fin^r  of  God  "  no  less 
than  the  first  (chaps,  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16). 

The  Descent  of  Moses  fbom  Mount  Sinai  with 
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<^)  The  skin  of  his  ftoe  shone.— That  an  actual 
ph^ical  phenomenon  is  intended  appears  from  the 
entire  narratiye,  as  well  as  from  St.  l^anl's  comment 
upon  it  in  2  Cor.  iii.  7 — 18.  According  to  some  com- 
mentators,  a  radiance  like  that  here  described  was  a 
part  ot  man's  original  heritage,  a  feature  of  that  "ui^affe 
of  God"  wherein  he  was  created  (Gren.  i.  27).  The 
gift  was  forfeited  faj  the  fall,  and  will  not  be  restored 
generally  until  the  nme  of  the  restitution  of  all  things. 
But  meanwhile,  from  time  to  time,  it  pleases  God  to 
restore  to  certain  of  His  saints  the  physical  glory, 
which  is  the  symbol  of  internal  purily  and  holiness,  aa 
to  Moses  on  tms  occasion  and  afterwards  to  Elijah  on 
the  mount  of  tran^^guration  (Luke  ix.  31),  and  to  St. 
Stephen  when  he  pleaded  before  the  Sanhedrin  (Acts 
yL  15).  A  glory  of  the  kind,  but  of  surpassing  bril- 
liancy, belon^d  to  the  human  nature  of  our  blessed 
Lor^  who  concealed  it  ordinarily,  but  allowed  it 
to  appear  temporarily  at  the  transfiguration,  and  per- 
manentiy  after  His  ascension  (Bey.  i.  16,  x.  1,  xxL  23» 
xxii.  5).  The  grant  of  the  priyilege  to  Moses  was 
perhaps  necessary  to  support  his  authority  among  a 
people  of  such  materialistic  leanings  as  the  Israelite. 

While  he  talked  with  him.— Bather,  through 
his  talking  with  him.  The  brightness  of  Moses'  face 
was  the  reflex  of  that  eternal  glory  which  Moses  had 
been  ffiyen  to  witness  on  this  last  occasion,  though  in  a 
yeiled  and  modified  manner  (chaps,  xxxiii.  23,  xxxiy.  5, 
6),  and  which  he  had  not  seen  preyiously.  It  remained 
henc^orth  a  property  of  his  countenance.  Fftintera 
represent  it  by  rays,  or  sometimes-^ut^  improperly— 
by  horns,  this  latter  usage  originating  in  a  mistaken 
rendering  of  the  Yulgato  (qriod  eamuta  esset  faeiss 
sua,  instead  of  quod  spUnder^acUs  sua). 

(»)  They  were  afraid.— The  siurarnatural  ^pear. 
anoe  terrified  them.  Compare  the  feelings  of  Eaekiel 
(Eaek.  i.  18)  and  St.  John  (JEtey.  L  17). 

(88)  Till  Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them, 
he  put  a  yail  on  hia  face.— This  translation  exactly 
inyerts  the  meaning,  which  is  that  "  whef^  "MoaeB  had 
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him,  he  took  the  vail  o£f,  iintil  he  came 
out.  And  he  came  out,  and  spake  nnto 
the  children  of  Israel  that  which  he  was 
commanded.  ^^^  And  the  children  of 
Israel  saw  the  face  of  Moses,  that  the 
skin  of  Moses'  face  shone:  and  Moses 
put  the  vaU  upon  his  face  again,  until 
he  went  in  to  speak  with  him. 

CHAPTER  XXXV.— W  And  Moses 
gathered  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  together,  and  said 
unto  them.  These  are  the  words  which 
the  LoBD  hath  commanded,  that  ye 
should  do  them.  (^> « Six  days  shall 
work  be  done,  but  on  the  seventh  day 
there  shall  be  to  you  ^an  holy  day,  a 
sabbath  of  rest  to  the  Lobd  :  whosoeyer 
doeth  work  therein  shall  be  put  to 
death.  <')  Ye  shall  kindle  no  fire 
throughout  your  habitations  upon  the 
sabbath  day. 

(^)  And  Moses  spake  unto  all  the  con- 
legation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  say- 
mg,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lobd 
commanded,  saying,    <^  Take  ye  from 
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among  you  an  offering  unto  the  Lobd  : 
*  whosoever  is  oi  o,  willing  heart,  let 
him  bring  it,  an  offering  of  the  Lobd  ; 
gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  ^^^  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats'  hair,  (^>  and  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim 
wood,  <®)and  oil  for  the  light,  and  spices 
for  anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet  in- 
cense, (^^  and  onyx  stones,  and  stones  to 
be  set  for  the  ephod,  and  for  the  breast- 
plate. ^^^  And  every  wise  hearted 
among  you  shall  come,  and  make  all 
that  the  Lobd  hath  commanded;  (^><'the 
tabernacle,  his  tent,  and  his  covering, 
his  taches,  and  his  boards,  his  bars,  his 
pillars,  and  his  sockets,  (^)  the  ark,  and 
the  staves  thereof,  with  the  mercy  seat, 
and  the  vail  of  the  covering,  (^)  the 
table,  and  his  staves,  and  all  his  vessels, 
and  the  shewbread,  (^^^  the  candlestick 
also  for  the  U^ht,  and  his  furniture, 
and  his  lamps,  with  the  oil  for  the  light, 
(15)  'i  and  the  incense  altar,  and  his 
staves,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  the 
sweet  incense,  and  the  hanging  for  the 


done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a  yail  on  his  face.'* 
The  vau  became  part  of  his  ordinary  costome,  and  was 
worn  excepting  upon  occasions  of  two  kinds :  (1)  When 
Moees  was  alone  with  God,  either  in  the  temporary 
"tent  of  meeting  "  or  in  the  permanent  TabOTnade,  he 
ceased  to  wear  me  vaU,  and  spolro  with  God  face  to 
face ;  (2)  when  he  had  a  message  to  the  people  from 
€k)d,  and  spoke  to  them  as  G^'s  representative,  he 
authenticate  his  message  by  uncovering  himself,  and 
allowing  the  glory  of  his  face  to  be  seen.  Otherwise, 
in  his  ordinary  dealings  with  the  people  he  went  about 
veiled. 

XXXV. 

iTBBATIOir  OF  THE  LaW  GONCBBiriNa  THE 

Sabbath. 

(1—3)  Moses,  being  about  to  require  the  people  to 
engage  in  the  work,  first,  of  constructing  the  materials 
for  the  Tabernacle,  and  then  of  uprearmg  the  Taber. 
nade  itself,  prefaced  his  requirements  by  a  renewed 
inomulgation  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  with  addi- 
tional particolarity,  and  wiiJb  a  new  sanction.  The 
necessity  of  such  a  re-promnlgation  had  been  indicated 
to  him  in  the  last  iniunctions  received  before  his  first 
descent  from  Sinai  (chap.  xxxi.  12 — 17),  and  in  acting  as 
he  now  did,  he  must  be  viewed  as  carrying  out  those 
injunctions.  The  words  here  put  on  record  are  pro- 
bably not  the  whole  that  he  said  to  the  people  on  the 
subject,  but  only  some  main  points  of  his  speech.  He 
can  scarcely  have  omitted  to  tdl  them  that  the  Sabbath 
was  to  be  nencef  orth  "  a  sign  "  between  God  and  His 
people  (chap.  xxxi.  17). 

(1)  These  are  the  words.— Yerse  2  is,  in  the  main, 
a  repetition  of  chap.  xxxi.  15,  but  Terse  3  is  new,  or,  at 
any  rate,  only  contained  by  implication  in  any  previous 
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legislation.  Kindling  fire  was  in  early  times  a  hard 
piece  of  manual  work,  being  effected  by  the  friction  of 
two  pieces  of  dry  wood. 

The  People  Inyited  to  Otfeb  the  Matebials 
OF  the  Tabebnacle,  and  to  Assist  ik  the 

WOBK. 

i4r^)  And  Moses  spake.— This  passage  is  the 
sequence  and  counterpart  of  chap.  xxv.  f— 7,  and  follows 
exactly  the  same  order  in  the  enumeration  of  the  re- 
quirea  offerings.  Both  passages  equally  declare  the 
sine  qua  non  of  an  acceptable  offering  to  be  "  a  willing 
heart "  (chaps,  xxt.  2,  xxxy.  5). 

(10-19)  And  every  wise  hearted  among  you. 
— ^The  first  appeal  is  to  all ;  all  may  contribute  some- 
thing towards  the  materials  of  the  sacred  structure. 
But  the  second  appeal  is  to  some  only.  The  **  wise- 
hearted  "  alone  can  take  part  in  the  actual  construction, 
and  "make  aU  that  tne  Lord  hath  commanded." 
On  the  expression  "  wise  -  hearted,"  see  Note  on 
chap,  xxyiii  8.  It  includes  skill  of  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  even  that  of  poor  women,  who  **  did  spin 
with  their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had 
spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and 
of  fine  linen  "  (verse  25).  In  enumerating  the  thingfs 
to  be  constructed,  Moses  follows,  not  the  order  ofthe 
revelations  made  to  him,  but  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  order:  first,  the  Tabernacle  as  a  whole;  then 
its  various  parts  (verse  11);  after  tbis,  its  contents — 
those  of  the  Moly  of  Holies  (verse  12),  of  the  Holy  Place 
(verses  13 — 15),  and  of  the  Court  (verses  16 — 18); 
finally,  the  dress  to  be  worn  by  those  who  conducted  the 
services  (verse  19).  On  the  Tabemade  and  its  parts, 
see  chap.  xxvi.  1 — 37 ;  on  the  Ark,  the  staves,  and  the 
mercy-seat,  chap.  xxv.  10 — 15;  on  the  ''veil  of  the 
covering,"  chap.  xxvi.  31 ;  on  the  table  and  the  candle- 
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door  at  the  entering  in  of  the  taber- 
nacle, ^^^  "the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
with  his  brasen  grate,  his  staves,  and  mL 
his  vessels,  the  laver  and  lus  foot, 
07)  the  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars, 
and  their  sockets,  and  the  hanging  for 
the  door  of  the  court,  <^)  the  pins  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  the  pins  of  the  court, 
and  their  cords,  <^)  the  cloths  of  service, 
to  do  service  in  the  holy  place,  the  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  the 
garments  of  his  sons,  to  minister  in  the 
priest's  office. 

(20)  And  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  departed  from  the 
presence  of  Moses.  ^^^  And  they  came, 
every  one  whose  heart  stirred  him  up, 
and  every  one  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing,  and  they  brought  tiie  Lord's 
offering  to  the  work  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  and  for  all  his  ser- 
vice, and  for  the  holy  garments.  (22)  And 
they  came,  both  men  and  women,  as 
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many  as  were  willing  hearted,  and 
brought  bracelets,  and  earrings,  and 
lings,  and  tablets,  all  jewels  of  gold : 
and  every  man  that  offered  offered  an 
offering  of  gold  unto  the  Lobd.  ^^s)  And 
every  man,  with  whom  was  found  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  linen, 
and  goats'  havr,  and  red  skins  of  rams, 
and  badgers'  skins,  brought  them. 
(2*)  Every  one  that  did  offer  an  offering 
of  silver  and  brass  brought  the  Lord's 
offering:  and  every  man,  with  whom 
was  found  shittim  wood  for  any  work  of 
the  service,  brought  it.  <25)  And  all  the 
women  that  were,  wise  hearted  did  spin 
with  their  hands,  and  broufifht  that 
which  they  had  spim,  both  of  blue,  and 
of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine 
linen.  (26)  And  all  the  women  whose 
heart  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun 
goats'  tiair,  W  And  the  rulers  brought 
onyx  stones,  and  stones  to  be  set,  for 
the  ephod,  and  for   the    breastplate; 


stick,  chap.  zxv.  23 — 30;  on  the  incense  altar,  chap. 
XXX.  1 — 10 ;  on  the  anointing  oil,  chap.  xxx.  23—25  ;  on 
the  sweet  incense,  chap.  xxx.  34, 35 ;  on  the  hanging  for 
the  door,  chap.  xxvi.  36 ;  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering, 
chap,  xxyii.  1 — 8 ;  on  the  laver  and  its  foot,  chap.  xxx. 
17—21;  on  the  hangings  of  the  Court,  its  pillars, 
sockets,  pins,  &c.,  chap,  xxvii.  9 — 19;  and  on  "the 
cloths  of  service,"  chap,  xxviii.  2 — i2.  (On  Uie  trae 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "cloths  of  service,"  see 
Note  on  chap.  xxxL  lO.) 


The  Zeal  of  the  People  in  Offebing  and 
Assisting  in  the  Wobk. 

(21)  They  oame,  eyery  one  whose  heart 
stirred  him  up.  —  All  classes  came,  "  men  and 
women  "  (verse  22),  rich  and  poor,  "  rulers"  (verse  27), 
and  those  whose  only  skill  was  to  "  s^in  with  their 
hands  "  (verse  25).  And  the  great  majority  {^ave  freelv 
— ^to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  Still  it  is  implied, 
both  here  and  in  verses  2^,  29,  that  there  were  some 
whose  hearts  did  not  stir  them  up.  Enough  and  to 
spare,  was,  however,  contributed,  and  at  last  the  people 
had  to  be  "  restrained  from  bringing  "  (chap,  xxxvi.  8). 

The  Lord's  offering— i.e.,  ''their  offering  to 
Jehovah." 

W  Both  men  and  women  .  .  .  brought 
bracelets  .  .  . — It  is  not  quite  certain  what  the  per- 
sonal ornaments  here  mentioned  are.  The  LXX. 
render  tr^peeyldas,  ica2  ivi&Tia,  km  ^oKrvKlovt,  kcu  ifiirk6Kiti, 
Kol  rcfMd^^io,  "signets,  and  earrings,  and  rings,  and 
chains,  and  armlets,"  substituting  five  terms  for  four. 
Bosenmiiller  thinks  the  hhdkh  was  a  "  nose  rinff ; " 
others  make  it  a  "brooch"  or  "buckle."  The  last 
word  of  the  four,  humdn,  cannot  possibly  mean 
"  tablets."  It  comes  from  a  root  signifymg  "  rounded,'' 
and  designates  probably  a  bead  necklace,  such  as  was 
often  worn  by  the  Eg^tians.  On  the  use  of  personal 
ornaments  by  the  Hebrew  men,  as  weU  as  women,  see 
Note  on  chap,  xxxii.  2. 

Jewels  of  gold.— Literally,  artielea  of  gold. 
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And  every  man  that  oflbred,  offbred  an 
offbring  of  gold.— By  repeating  the  word  "  offered," 
our  translators  have  spoiled  the  sense.  Moses  is  enu- 
merating those  who  came.  There  came  those  who 
offered  bracelets,  earrings,  rings,  &o. ;  there  came  also 
those  who  offered  any  (other)  offering  of  gold  to  the 
Lord. 

(23)  Bed  skins  of  rams.— Rather,  rams*  $hin$ 
dyed  red,  as  the  same  words  are  translated  in  chaps. 
XXV.  5,  XXXV.  7. 

Badgers'  skins.— See  Note  2  on  chap.  xxv.  5. 

(24)  An  offering  of  silver.  —  Silver  had  been 
enumerated  among  the  offerings  which  would  be 
accepted  (chaps,  xxv.  3,  xxxv.  5),  and  it  was  therefore 
brought ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  vras  done  with 
it.  All  the  silver  actually  employed  in  the  sanctuary 
came  from  the  half -shekels  j^d  when  the  people  were 
numbered.  (See  chap,  xxxviii.  25—28.)  !Perhaps  the 
silver  free-will  offerings  were  returned  to  the  donors. 

W  AU  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted— 
i,e.,  "  all  who  had  sufficient  skill."  Spinning  was  pro- 
bably a  very  general  accomplishment  of  the  Hebrew 
women.  It  was  effected  in  early  times  by  means  of  a 
wheel  and  spindle,  with  or  without  a  distaff.  The  only 
materials  used  for  the  fabrics  of  the  sanctuary  appear 
to  have  been  flax  and  goats'  hair.  The  flax  was  dyed 
before  it  was  spun  into  thread,  as  sometimes  by  the 
Greeks  (Hom.  Od,  iv.  135). 

Of  fine  Unen.— Rather,  of  white.  Most  of  the 
Egyptian  linen  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  being  made 
from  flax  imperfectly  blanched. 

m  All  the  women  whose  heart  stirred  them 
up  in  wisdom  spun  goats'  hair.— It  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  difficult  to  produce  a  thread  from 
goats'  hair  than  from  flax.  Only  the  most  skilfii 
undertook  the  more  difficult  task. 

(^  The  rulers  brought  onyx  stones,  and 
stones  to  be  set.— The  "  rulers  "  here  intended  are 
probably  the  "  princes  of  the  tribes  "  of  Israel  (Num. 
1. 16,  iiL  3,  5,  &o.).    The  twelve  sUmeB  required  for  the 


^ezaleel  and  Ahcliab 
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set  over  the  Work, 


<^^  and  '  spice,  and  oil  for  the  light,  and 
for  the  anointing  oil,  and  for  the  sweet 
incense.  ^^^  The  children  of  Israel 
brought  a  willing  offering  unto  the 
LoBD,  eyery  man  and  woman,  whose 
heart  made  them  willing  to  bring  for  all 
manner  of  work,  whid^  the  Lobd  had 
<x>mmanded  to  be  made  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

(90)  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  See,  *  the  Lobd  hath  called  by 
name  Bezaleel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of 
Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  ^^^  and  he 
hath  filled  him  with  the  spirit  of  Grod, 
in  wisdom,  in  understanding,  and  in 
knowledge,  and  in  aU  manner  of  work- 
manship ;  (^)  and  to  devise  curious 
works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver, 
and  in  brass,  (^)  and  in  the  cutting  of 
stones,  to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of 
wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cunning 
work.  (^)  And  he  hath  put  in  his  heart 
that  he  may  teach,  hoth  he,  and  Aholiab, 
the  son  of  Ahisamach,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan.     (^>  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wis- 
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dom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner  of 
work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cun- 
ning workman,  and  of  the  embroiderer, 
in  blue,  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in 
fijie  linen,  and  of  the  weaver,  even  of 
them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those 
that  devise  cunning  work. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVI.  — (1)  Then 
wrought  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  and 
every  wise  hearted  man,  in  whom  the 
Lobd  put  wisdom  and  understanding  to 
know  how  to  work  all  manner  of  work 
for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  ac- 
cording to  all  that  the  Lobd  had  com- 
manded. 

(3)  And  Moses  called  Bezaleel  and 
Aholiab,  and  every  wise  hearted  man, 
in  whose  heart  the  Lobd  had  put  wis- 
dom, even  eyery  one  whose  heart  stirred 
him  up  to  come  unto  the  work  to  do  it : 
^*)  and  they  received  of  Moses  all  the 
offering,  which  the  children  of  Israel 
had  brought  for  the  work  of  the  service 
of  the  sanctuary,  to  make  it  withaL 


breastplate  would  naturally  be  contributed  by  the  twelve 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  whose  names  they  were  to  bear 
(chap,  xrriii.  21).  The  two  onyx  stones  for  the  ephod 
(chap,  zxyiii.  9-— 12),  may  have  been  the  further  gift  of 
two  of  the  number,  who  happened  to  possess  stones  of 
the  large  size  needed. 
(28)  Spioe.— See  chap.  zxx.  23,  24,  34. 

Bezalbel  and  Aholiab  Set  over  the  Wobe. 

(30-35)  This  passage  is  the  sequel  to  chap.  mi.  1 — 6, 
where  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  were  designated  for  their 
respective  offices,  and  follows  closely  the  order,  and 
even  the  wording,  of  that  passage.  The  verbal  resem- 
blance is  even  gpreater  in  the  ori^^inal  than  in  the 
Authoribed  Version.  The  only  additions  made  are  in 
verses  34  and  35. 

(34)  He  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  he  may 
teaoh. — It  was  essential  that  the  two  master-craftsmen 
should  be  able  to  instruct  their  subordinates,  to  whom 
the  actual  accomplishment  of  the  works  which  they 
designed  had  to  be  committed.  Gt)d  specially  qualified 
them  to  act  as  instructors. 

Both  he  and  Aholiab.— Aholiab,  though  sub- 
ordinate to  Bezaleel,  was  the  director  of  his  own 
department,  that  of  weaving  and  embroidery  (chap, 
xxxviii.  23),  and  had  to  instruct  in  it  as  Bezaleel  had  in 
his. 

(35)  Them  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of 
heart. — See  Notes  1  and  2  on  chap,  xxviii.  3;  and 
comp.  chap,  xxxi  3. 

Of  the  engraver.— Rather,  of  the  artificer.  The 
word  used  is  a  generic  one,  equally  applicable  to 
workers  in  stone,  wood,  and  metal 

Of  the  cunning  workman.— Bother,  of  the 
skilful  weaver,  (See  the  last  Note  on  chap.  xxvi.  1.) 
The  "  skilful  weaver  "  (khoBheb)  was  the  man  who  wove 
a  patterned  fabric.     The  ordinary  "weaver"  {*oreg) 


wove  a  plain  one.   The  **  embroiderer  "  (roJeem)  adorned 
a  fabric  of  either  kind  with  the  needle. 

XXXVI. 

The  Wobe  Commenced  and  the  Libesality  of 
THE  People  Bestbained. 

(1)  This  verse  is  introductory  to  the  entire  section, 
which  may  be  viewed  as  extending  from  the  present 
point  to  the  close  of  chap,  zxxix.  It  states,  in  brief, 
that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  with  the  skilled  workmen  at 
their  disposal,  proceeded  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  which  Moses  had  committed  to  them,  and  effected 
it  "  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  had  commanded,'' 
t.e.,  according  to  the  instructions  given  to  Moses  in 
Mount  Sinai,  and  recorded  in  chaps,  xxv. — xxx.  The 
entire  section  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  those 
chapters,  difPerin^^  from  them  merely  in  recording  as 
done  that  which  had  in  them  been  ordered  to  be  done. 
The  minute  exactness  of  the  repetition  is  very  remark- 
able, and  seems  intended  to  teach  the  important  lesson, 
that  acceptable  obedience  consists  in  a  complete  and 
exact  observance  of  God's  commandments  in  all  respects 
down  to  the  minutest  point. 

(2)  Moees  called  Bezaleel-;-t.e.,  Moses  summoned 
Bezaleel,  Aholiab,  and  their  chief  assistants,  into  his 
presence,  and  committed  to  them  the  offerings  which 
ne  had  received  from  the  jseople  (verse  3) — the  gold, 
the  silver,  the  bronze,  the  shittim  wood,  the  thread,  the 
goats'  hair,  the  rams'  skins,  the  seals'  skins,  the  precious 
stones,  the  oil,  the  spices,  &c.  ''Thev  received  of 
Moses  all  the  offering    that  had  been  hitherto  brought 

(3)  They  brought  yet  nnto  him  free  oner- 
IngB. — The  liberalitv  of  the  people  continued.  After 
the  work  was  taken  m  hand,  and  making  progress,  they 
kept  still  bring^ing  in  fresh  offerings  morning  after 
morning,  until  the  workmen  found  that  they  had  more 
than  enough.     Compare  the  libemlily  shown  when 
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And  they  brought  yet  unto  him  free 
offerings  every  morning. 

(^)  And  all  iiie  wise  men,  that  wrought 
all  the  work  of  the  sanctuary,  came 
every  man  from  his  work  which  they 
made ;  ^^^  and  they  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  The  people  Bring  much  more 
than  enough  for  the  service  of  the  work, 
which  the  Lobd  commanded  to  make. 
(0)  And  Moses  gave  commandment,  and 
they  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  through- 
out  ttie  camp,  saying,  Let  neither  man 
nor  woman  make  any  more  work  for 
the  offering  of  the  sanctuary.  So  the 
people  were  restrained  from  bringing, 
t^)  For  the  stuff  they  had  was  sufiicient 
for  all  the  work  to  make  it,  and  too 
much. 

W  «And  every  wise  hearted  man 
amon^  them  that  wrought  the  work  of 
the  t^i^emacle,  made  ten  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet:  with  cherubims  of  cunning  work 
made  he  them.  <^)  The  length  of  one 
curtain  was  twenty  and  eight  cubits, 
and  the  breadth  of  one  curtain  four 
cubits :  the  curtains  were  all  of  one  size. 
(10)  And  he  coupled  the  five  curtains  one 
unto  another:  and  the  other  five  curtains 
he  coupled  one  unto  another.  <^)  And 
he  made  loops  of  blue  on  the  edge  of 
one  curtain  from  the  selvedge  in  the 
coupling:  likewise  he  made  in  the  utter- 
most side  of  (mother  curtain,  in  the 
coupling  of  the  second.  ^^^  *  Fifty  loops 
made  he  in  one  curtain,  and  fifty  loops 
made  he  in  the  edge  of  the  curtain 
which  ti;a«  in  the  coupling  of  the  second: 
the  loops  held  one  cwrtain  to  another. 
(^>  And  he  made  fifty  taches  of  gold, 
and  coupled  the  curtams  one  unto  an- 
other with  the  taches  :  so  it  became  one 
tabernacle. 
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(1^)  And  he  made  curtains  of  goats'' 
hair  for  the  tent  over  the  tal>emacle: 
eleven  curtains  he  made  them.  <^)  The 
length  of  one  curtain  woe  thirty  cubits,, 
and  four  cubits  was  the  breadth  of  one 
curtain :  the  eleven  curtains  were  of  one 
size.  (^^>  And  he  coupled  five  curtains 
by  themselves,  and  six  curtains  by 
themselves.  (^^  And  he  made  fifty  loops 
upon  the  uttermost  edge  of  the  curtain 
in  the  coupling,  and  fifty  loops  made  he 
upon  the  edge  of  the  curtain  which 
coupleth  the  second,  (i^)  And  he  made 
fifty  taches  of  brass  to  couple  the  tent 
tog^ether,  that  it  might  be  one. 

Ti»)  And  he  made  a  covering  for  the 
tent  of  rams'  skins  dyed  r^  and  a 
covering  of  badgers'  skins  above  thaU 

(^)  And  he  made  boards  for  the  taber- 
nacle of  shittim  wood,  standing  up* 
(^)  The  length  of  a  board  waa  ten 
cubits,  and  tiie  breadth  of  a  board  one 
cubit  and  a  half.  (^)  One  board  had  two 
tenons,  equally  distant  one  from  an- 
other :  thus  did  he  make  for  all  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle.  (^)  And  he 
made  boards  for  the  tabernacle ;  twenty 
boards  for  the  south  side  southward: 
(^>  and  forty  sockets  of  silver  he  made 
under  the  twenty  boards ;  two  sockets 
under  one  board  for  his  two  tenons,  and 
two  sockets  imder  another  board  for  his 
two  tenons.  <^)  And  for  the  other  side 
of  the  tabernacle,  which  is  toward  the 
north  comer,  he  made  twenty  boards, 
(2«)  and  their  forty  sockets  of  silver ; 
two  sockets  under  one  board,  and  two 
sockets  under  another  board.  (^)  And 
for  the  sides  of  the  tabernacle  westward 
he  made  six  boards.  (^)  And  two  boards 
made  he  for  the  comers  of  the  taber- 
nacle in  the  two  sides.  W  And  they 
were  ^  coupled  beneath,  and  coupled  to- 


Dayid  was  collecting  materiab  for  the  Temple  (1  Glmm. 
xxix.  &^— 9) ;  and,  ftgjuii»  when  Zembbabel  was  abont  to 
rear  up  the  second  Temple  on  the  letom  from  the  Cap- 
tivity (Ezra  ii.  68— 70;  Neh.  vii.  70—72). 

(6)  So  the  people  were  restrained  firom 
giving.— Moses  felt  it  necessary  to  interfere,  and 
forbid  further  offerings.  By  the  expression,  "Let 
neither  man  nor  woman  make  any  more  worh,^  it  wonld 
seem  that  the  snperflaons  offenngs  were  chiefly  such 
things  as  were  prcxLaced  by  labomr — thread,  goats'  hair 
yam,  and  the  like.  (See  chap.  xzzv.  25,  26.)  The 
humble  class  of  contributors  wonld  thns  appear  to 
have  shown  itself  the  most  zealons.  When  will 
Christian  Hbenlily  be  so  excessiye  as  to  require  to 
be  "restrained"? 


Thb  CoNSTBxrcnoK  of  the  Tabebnaclb. 

(8-lS)  This  passage  follows  exactly  chap.  xxvi.  1—6, 
the  tenses  of  the  Terbs  alone  being  cnanged.  It  relates 
the  constraction  of  the  inner  covering. 

(14—18)  The  constraction  of  the  enter  corering  of 
ffoats'  hair  follows,  and  is  expressed  in  terms  nearly 
identical  with  those  used  in  cnap.  xxvi.  7 — 11.  Yerse 
14  is  better  rendered  than  that  to  which  it  corresponda 
in  the  preyions  passage  (yerse  7).    There  are  two  omis- 


sions oil  short  clanses  for  the  sake  of  breyity. 

W  This  yerse  corresponds  exactly  to  chap,  xzyi  14, 
and  relates  the  constraction  of  the  two  outer  coyerings. 

(20-84)  After  the  constraction  of  the  roof,  that  of 
the  walls  is  dfecribed,  the  order  of  chap.  xxyi.  being 
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EXODUS,    XXXYIL  and  of  the  Ark  and  Mercy  S^al. 


gether  at  the  head  thereof,  to  one  ring : 
tiius  he  did  to  both  of  them  in  both  the 
comers.  ^^^  And  there  were  eight 
boards ;  and  their  sockets  were  sixteen 
sockets  of  silver,  ^nnder  every  board 
two  sockets. 

(^)  And  he  made  '  bars  of  shittim 
wood ;  five  for  the  boards  of  the  one  side 
of  the  tabernacle,  (^>  and  five  bars  for 
the  boards  of  the  other  side  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, and  five  bars  for  the  boards  of 
the  tabernacle  for  the  sides  westward. 
(88)  And  he  made  the  middle  bar  to 
shoot  through  the  boards  from  the  one 
end  to  the  other.  ^^4)  ^nd  he  overlaid 
the  boards  with  gold,  and  made  their 
rings  of  gold  to  he  places  for  the  bars, 
and  overlaid  the  bars  with  gold. 

(SB^)  And  he  made  a  vail  of  blue,  and 
purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined 
unen:  with  cherubims  made  he  it  of 
cunning  work.  <86)  And  he  made  there- 
unto four  pillars  of  shittim  wood,  and 
overlaid  them  with  gold:  their  hooks 
were  of  gold ;  and  he  cast  for  them  four 
sockets  of  silver. 

(37)  And  he  made  an  hanging  for  the 
tabernacle  door  of  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen,  'of  needle- 
work ;  ^)  and  the  five  pillars  of  it  with 
their  hooks :  and  he  overlaid  their 
chapiters  and  their  fillets  with  gold: 
but  their  five  sockets  were  of  brass. 

CHAPTEE  XXXVn.— (DAnd  Beza- 
leel  ^made  the  ark  of  shittim  wood: 
two  cubits  and  a  half  was  the  len^h  of 
it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  breadth  of 
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it,  and  a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  of 
it :  (2>  and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold 
within  and  without,  and  made  a  crown 
of  gold  to  it  round  about.  (')  And  he 
cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  to  he  set  by 
the  four  comers  of  it ;  even  two  rings 
upon  the  one  side  of  it,  and  two  rings 
upon  the  other  side  of  it.  (^^And  he 
made  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and  over- 
laid them  with  gold.  ^^^  And  he  put 
the  staves  into  the  rin^  by  the  sides  of 
the  ark,  to  bear  the  arK. 

(^)  And  he  made  the  *  mercy  seat  of 
pure  gold :  two  cubits  and  a  half  was 
the  length  thereof,  and  one  <nibit  and  a 
half  the  breadth  thereof.  (^>  And  he 
made  two  cherubims  of  gold,  beaten  out 
of  one  piece  made  he  them,  on  the  two 
ends  of  tiie  mercy  seat ;  (^)  one  cherub 
^  on  the  end  on  this  side,  and  another 
cherub  ^  on  the  other  end  on  that  side : 
out  of  the  mercy  seat  made  he  the 
cherubims  on  the  two  ends  thereof. 
(^)  And  the  cherubims  spread  out  their 
wings  on  high,  and  covered  with  their 
wings  over  the  mercy  seat,  with  their 
faces  one  to  another ;  even  to  the  mercy 
seatward  were  the  faces  of  the  che- 
rubims. 

(10)  And  he  made  the  table  of  shittim 
wood :  two  cubits  wa^s  the  length  there- 
of, and  a  cubit  the  breadth  thereof,  and 
a  cubit  and  a  half  the  height  thereof : 
(^)  and  he  overlaid  it  wiih  pure  gold, 
and  made  thereunto  a  crown  of  gold 
round  about.  (^>  Also  he  made  there- 
unto a  border  of  an  handbreath  round 
about;  and  made  a  crown  of  gold  for 


fltUl  followed.  Yerses  20—34  correspond  to  verses 
15—29  of  chap.  xxvi.  The  correspondence  is  closer 
than  wonld  appear  from  the  Authorised  Yersion. 

(90)  iTnder  every  board  two  Bockets.— This  is 
undoubtedly  the  true  meaning ;  but  it  can  scarcelv  be 
^cited  from  the  present  text.  The  words,  tdkkaih 
hah-keresh  ha-ekhad,  which  ought  to  have  been  repeated 
twice,  as  thej  are  in  chap.  xxvi.  25,  have  accidentallj 
fallen  out  here  in  one  place. 

(S8)  For  the  sides  westward.— Bather,  for  the 
hack  (of  the  tabernacle)  wedtoard.  (Gomp.  the  Note 
on  chap.  xxvi.  27.) 

(35. 36)  The  order  of  chap,  xxvi  is  still  followed. 
From  the  walls  which  enclosed  the  Tabernacle  the 
transition  is  easy  to  the  vail  which  divided  it  into  two 
parts.  Yerses  35,  36  correspond  to  verses  31,  32  of 
ohi^.  xxvi. 

(3^.  38)  These  verses  correspond  in  the  main  to  verses 
36,  37  of  chap,  xxvi.,  which  they  pre-suppose  and  oon< 
firm,  adding,  however,  one  new  fact,  vis.,  that  the 
•capitals  of  the  five  pillars  were  overlaid  with  gold. 
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Either  Qod  had  given  no  order  on  this  point,  or  Moses 
had  omitted  to  record  it. 

XXXYn. 

(1—24)  This  passage  corresponds  with  verses  10 — 39 
of  chap,  xxv.,  and  contains  an  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  holy  furniture :  (1)  That  of  the  Holy 
of  Holies:  viz.,  tne  ark  (Tenses  1 — 5),  the  mercy- 
seat  (verses  6—9) ;  (2)  that  of  the  Holy  Place,  viz., 
the  table  of  shewbread  (verses  10 — 16)  and  the  golden 
candlestick  (verses  17 — 24). 

Yerses  1 — 5  correspond  to  verses  10 — 14  of  chap. 
„      6—9         „  „         17—20 

„    10-16       „  „         2^-29 

„    17—24       „  „         31—39 

(1)  Bezaleel  made.—Aholiab  had  no  part  in  the 
construction  of  the  furniture  of  the  Tabernacle,  but 
only  in  the  coverings,  the  veil,  the  curtains,  and  the 
priests'  dresses.    (See  chap,  xxxviii.  23.) 

(7)  Beaten  out  of  one  piece.—Bather,  of  beaten 
work,  as  the  word  is  translated  in  chap.  xxvi.  18. 
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and  o/t/ie  Two  Attars^ 


the  border  thereof  roimd  about.  <^)  And 
he  cast  for  it  four  rings  of  gold,  and  put 
the  rings  upon  the  four  comers  that 
were  in  the  four  feet  thereof.  (^*)  Over 
against  the  border  were  the  rings,  the 
places  for  the  staves  to  bear  the  table. 
ti5)  j^^  }yjQ  luade  the  staves  of  shittim 
wood,  and  overlaid  them  with  gold,  to 
bear  the  table.  ^^^^  And  he  made  the 
vessels  which  were  upon  the  table,  his 
*  dishes,  and  his  spoons,  and  his  bowls, 
and  his  covers  ^  to  cover  withal,  of  pure 
gold. 

<^7)  And  he  made  the  ^  candlestick  of 
pure  gold :  of  beaten  work  made  he  the 
candlestick ;  his  shaft,  and  his  branch, 
his  bowls,  his  knops,  and  his  flowers, 
were  of  the  same :  ^)  and  six  branches 

foing  out  of  the  sides  thereof;  three 
ranches  of  the  candlestick  out  of  the 
one  side  thereof,  and  three  branches  of 
the  candlestick  out  of  the  other  side 
thereof :  <^>  three  bowls  made  after  the 
fiushion  of  aknonds  in  one  branch,  a 
knop  and  a  flower;  and  three  bowls 
made  like  almonds  in  another  branch,  a 
knop  and  a  flower :  so  throughout  the 
six  Dranches  going  out  of  the  candle- 
stick. <^>  And  in  the  candlestick  were 
four  bowls  made  like  almonds,  his  knops, 
and  his  flowers :  ^^>  and  a  kaop  under 
two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a  knop 
under  two  branches  of  the  same,  and  a 
knop  under  two  branches  of  the  same, 
accordingto  the  six  branches  going  out 
of  it.  t^^  Their  knops  and  their  branches 
were  of  the  same:  all  of  it  was  one 
beaten,  work  of  pure  gold.  (^>  And  he 
made  his  seven  lamps,  and  his  snuffers, 
and  his  snuffdishes,  of  pure  gold,  t^*)  Of 
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a  talent  of  pure  gold  made  he  it,  and  all 
the  vessels  thereof. 

<^) '  And  he  made  the  incense  altar  of 
shittim  wood :  the  length  of  it  wa^s  a 
cubit,  aud  the  breadth  of  it  a  cubit ;  it 
was  foursquare ;  and  two  cubits  was  the 
height  of  it ;  the  horns  thereof  were  of 
the  same.  (^^  And  he  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold,  both  the  top  of  it,  and  the 
sides  uiereof  round  about,  and  the  horns 
of  it :  also  he  made  unto  it  a  crown  of 
gold  round  about.  ^^  And  he  made 
two  rings  of  gold  for  it  under  the  crown 
thereof,  by  tiie  two  comers  of  it,  up- 
on  the  two  sides  thereof,  to  be  places 
for  the  staves  to  bear  it  withal.  <^)  And 
he  made  the  staves  of  shittim  wood,, 
and  overlaid  them  with  gold. 

(»)  And  he  made  ^the  holy  anointing^ 
oU,  and  the  pure  incense  of  sweet  spices,, 
according  to  the  work  of  the  apothe- 
cary. 


CHAPTER  XXXVilL— W And  •  he 
made  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  of 
shittim  wood:  five  cubits  ti;a«  the  length 
thereof,  and  five  cubits  the  breadth 
thereof ;  it  was  foursquare ;  and  three 
cubits  the  height  thereof.  (^)  And  he 
made  the  horns  thereof  on  the  four 
comers  of  it ;  the  horns  thereof  were  of 
the  same :  and  he  overlaid  it  with  brass^ 
(3)  And  he  made  all  the  vessels  of  the 
altar,  the  pots,  and  the  shovels,  and  the 
basons,  and  ike  fleshhooks,  and  the 
firepans :  all  the  vessels  thereof  made 
he  of  brass.  (^)  And  he  made  for  the 
altar  a  brasen  grate  of  network  under 
the  compass  thereof  beneath  unto  the 
midst  of  it.     ^^^  And  he  cast  four  rings 


(19  Which  were  upon  the  table.— Or,  which 

belonged  io  the  table  {rh  cKivn  t^y  rpmrifiis, — LXX.). 

(^>  Another  branoh.—A  ri^lit  translation— an 
improrement  on  "  the  other  brancn  "  of  chap.  zxv.  33. 
The  meaning  is  that  there  was  the  same  style  of  orna- 
mentation in  all  the  branches. 

(25  28)  And  .he  mode  .  .  .—The  order  of  the 
instructions  ^yen  on  Mount  Sinai  is  here  departed 
from.  In  them  the  directions  for  the  altar  of  incense 
were  separated  off  from  those  conoemingthe  table  of 
shewbread  and  the  golden  candlestick.  Here  the  con- 
struction of  the  throe  pieces  of  furniture  belonging  to 
the  Holy  Place  is  ffiyen  consecutively.  The  present 
pwnge  eornsponds  with  Terees  1-5  of  ch.p.  xn.. 
with  which  it  is  in  the  closest  agreement. 

(^)  In  this  yerse  we  have  the  composition  by 
Bezaleel  of  the  holy  oil  and  the  incense,  described 
in  chap.  zzx.  22 — ^25  and  34,  35,  related  with  the 
utmost  bievity. 
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xxxvni, 

0)  He  made  the  altar.— From  the  furniture  of 
the  sanctuary,  the  transition  is  natural  to  the  fur* 
niture  of  the  court  in  which  it  stood.  This  is  now 
described.  It  consisted  of  the  brazen  altar,  or  altar 
of  bumt-offering,  and  the  great  brazen  layer.  The 
construction  of  the  former  is  related  in  verses  1 — ^7; 
that  of  the  latter  in  verse  8. 

(1—9)  This  passage  corresponds  to  verses  1 — 8  of 
chap,  zxvii.  in  all  main  paraculars,  but  is  somewhat 
differently  worded.  The  order  of  the  clauses  in  verses 
4,  5  is  changed,  and  a  distinct  statement  is  made, 
which  was  not  contained  in  the  instructions,  that 
the  rings  were  "  for  places  for  the  staves." 

(3)  The  pots.— Chap,  zxvii.  has  "his  pans";  but 
the  word  used  in  the  orieinal  is  the  same.  It  desig- 
nates probably  the  scuttles  in  which  the  ashes  wer» 
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for  the  four  ends  of  the  grate  of  brass, 
to  be  places  for  the  staves.  (^)  And  he 
made  the  staves  of  shittim  wood,  and 
overlaid  them  with  brass.  (^  And  he 
put  the  staves  into  the  rings  on  the 
sides  of  the  altar,  to  bear  it  withal ;  he 
made  the  altar  hollow  with  boards. 

(^  And  he  made  the  laver  of  brass, 
and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  ^  look- 
ingglasses  of  ths  women  '  assembling, 
which  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  tab- 
ernacle of  the  congregation. 

<^)  And  he  made  the  court :  on  the 
south  side  southward  the  hangings  of 
the  court  were  of  fine  twined  Imen,  an 
hundred  cubits :  t^^)  Their  pillars  were 
twenty,  and  their  brasen  sockets 
twen^;  the  hooks  of  the  pillars  and 
their  fillets  were  of  silver.  W  And  for 
the  north  side  the  ha/Mings  were  an  hun- 
dred cubits,  their  pillars  were  twenty, 
and  their  sockets  of  brass  twenty ;  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fiUets  of 
silver.  ^>  And  for  the  west  side  were 
hangings  of  fifty  cubits,  their  pillars 
ten,  and  their  sockets  ten ;  the  hooks  of 
the  pillars  and  their  fillets  of  silver. 
OS)  And  for  the  east  side  east^mrd  fifty 
cubits.  <^^>  The  hangings  of  the  one 
side  of  the  gate  were  fibfteen  cubits ;  their 
pillars  three,  and  their  sockets  three. 
ti5)  And  for  the  other  side  of  the  court 
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gate,  on  this  hand  and  that  hand,  were 
hangings  of  fifteen  cubits ;  their  pillars 
three,  and  their  sockets  three.  ^^^  All 
the  hangings  of  the  court  round  about 
were  of  fine  twined  linen,  on  And  the 
sockets  for  the  pillars  were  of  brass;  the 
hooks  of  the  pillars  and  their  fillets 
of  silver;  and  the  overlaying  of  their 
chapiters  of  silver ;  and  all  uie  pillars 
of  the  court  were  filleted  with  silver. 
<^>  And  the  hanging  for  the  gate  of  the 
court  was  needlework,  of  blue,  and  pur- 
ple, and  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  Unen : 
and  twenty  cubits  wa^  the  length,  and 
the  height  in  the  breadth  was  five 
cubits,  answerable  to  the  hangings  of  the 
court.  (^>  And  their  pillars  were  four, 
and  their  sockets  of  brass  four ;  their 
hooks  of  silver,  and  the  overlaying  of 
their  chapiters  and  their  fillets  of  silver. 
W  And  aiJl  the  *  pins  of  the  tabernacle, 
andof  the  court  roundabout,  ti;0r6  ofbrass. 
<^)  This  is  the  sum  of  the  tabernacle, 
even  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  as 
it  was  counted,  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  Moses,  for  the  service  of 
the  Levites,  by  the  hand  of  Ithamar, 
son  to  Aaron  the  priest.  (^)  And  Beza- 
leel  the  son  of  Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  made  all  that  the 
LoBD  commanded  Moses.  ^^^  And  with 
him  was  Aholiab,  son  of  Ahisamach,  of 


placed  for  renumd  from  the  sanctuary.  (See  Note  1 
on  chap,  xxvii.  3.) 

(^)  He  made  the  laver  of  bra88.--Oomp.  chap. 
xxT.  18 — 21,  where  the  layer  is  commanded,  and  the 
nses  whereto  it  was  to  be  applied  are  laid  down.  By 
"  brass  "  we  must  nnderstand  "  bronze  "  in  this  place, 
as  in  others. 

Of  the  lookingglasses.— Rather,  mirrors.  The 
mirrors  used  in  ancient  times  were  not  of  glass,  bat 
of  bnmished  metaL  Bronze  was  the  metal  ordinarily 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  was  in  common  nse 
in  figypt,  where  mirrors  were  bronze  x^tes,  round 
or  oval,  with  a  handle,  like  our  fire-screens.  The 
Etroscan  women  employed  similar  articles  in  their 
toilets,  and  had  them  often  deHcately  chased  with 
engrayings. 

Of  the  women  assembling.— It  would  seem  that 
these  women — the  women  wont  to  frequent  the  "  tent 
of  meeting  "  which  Moses  had  recently  set  up  (chap, 
xxxiii.  7),  and  to  flock  thither  in  troops— offered  volun- 
tarily for  the  service  of  God  the  mirrors,  which  were 
among  the  most  highly  prized  of  their  possessions. 
Moses,  to  mark  his  approval  of  their  devotion,  formed 
their  offerings  into  the  most  honourable  of  t^  the  brazen 
vessels,  and  recorded  the  fact  to  the  women's  credit. 

(O-ao)  The  construction  of  the  court  follows  upon 
that  of  the  furniture  which  it  contained.  The  passage 
runs  parallel  with  chap,  xxvii.  9—19. 


(17)  The  OTerlaying  of  their  chapiters  of 
silver. — Just  as  in  chap,  zxzvi.  88,  we  are  informed 
that  Moses,  travelling  beyond  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions, overlaid  the  capiuls  of  the  pillars  at  the  door 
of  the  Tabemade  itself  with  goloL  so  now  we  find 
that,  without  anv  express  orders,  he  overlaid  those 
at  the  door  of  the  court  with  silver.  In  each  case 
he  was  probablv  following  his  remembrance  of  the 
pattern  seen  in  tne  mount  (chap.  xxv.  9,  40). 

Ths  SrM  OF  THE  Gk>iJ>,  Silver,  and  Bbokze 

EMPLOYED  IN  THE  TaBBBNACLE. 

(21)  This  is  the  Bum.— Ealisch  translates, "  These 
are  the  accounts" ;  Canon  Cook,  "  This  is  the  reckon- 
ing.*'   The  expression  recurs  in  Numb.  zxvi.  63. 

The  tabernacle  of  teBtiinony^.e.,  the  dwell- 
ing which  was  to  contain  Gk)d's  "  testimony  "  against 
sin — the  Ten  Commandments. 

For  the  service  of  the  Levites.— Rather,  a 
service  of  the  Levites:  t.6.,  a  service  which  they  ren- 
dered "  by  the  hand,"  or  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Ithamar.  Ithamar  was  the  youngest  of  the  sons 
of  Aaron  (chap,  vi  23). 

(^)  Aholiab  ...  an  engraTcr.— This  is  a  mis- 
translation. KhSrdah  means  a  worker  in  any  material 
whatsoever.  It  should  be  rendered  artificer,  as  it  is 
in  1  Chron.  nix.  5 ;  2  Chron.  zzziv.  11. 

A  cunning  workman. — Literally,  a  deviser ;  but 
the  root  is  used  especially  of  the  devising  of  textile 
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the  tribe  of  Dan,  an  engraver,  and  a 
cunning  workman,  and  an  embroiderer 
in  blue%d  in  p^le,  and  in  Bcarlet, 
and  fine  linen. 

<^)  All  the  gold  that  was  occupied  for 
the  work  in  all  the  work  of  tiie  holy 
placcy  eyen  the  gold  of  the  offering,  was 
twenty  and  nine  talents,  and  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 

W  And  the  silver  of  them  that  were 
numbered  of  the  congregation  wna  an 
hundred  talents,  and  a  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen  she- 
kels, after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 
^^  a  bekah  for  ^  every  man,  that  is,  half 
a  shekel,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, for  every  one  that  went  to  be 


1  Heb..  a  poU. 


numbered,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  for  six  hundred  thousand  and 
three  tiiousand  and  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  <27)  And  of  the  hundred  ta- 
lents of  silver  were  cast  the  sockets  of 
the  sanctuaiy,  and  the  sockets  of  the 
vail;  an  hundred  sockets  of  the  hun- 
dred talents,  a  talent  for  a  socket. 
(^)  And  of  the  thousand  seven  hundred 
seventy  and  five  shekels  he  made  hooks 
for  the  pillars,  and  overlaid  their  chap- 
iters, and  filleted  them. 

(^)  And  the  brass  of  the  offering  was 
seventy  talents,  and  two  thousand  and 
four  hundred  shekels.  ^^  And  there- 
with he  made  the  sockets  to  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
and  tiie  brasen  altar,  and  the  brasen 


fabrics.    (See  chaps,  xxvi.  1,  31,  zxviii.  6, 15,  zzzvi.  8, 
35,  ITX1T.  3,  &o.) 

(3*)  All  the  gold  that  was  oocnpied  for  the 
work. — Rather,  that  was  made  use  of  for  the  work. 

The  gold  of  the  offering,  was  twenty  and 
nine  talents.— The  gold  talent  is  estiinated  by  Poole 
as  =  10,000  shekels,  and  the  gold  shekel  as  worth 
about  £1  2s.  of  our  money.  In  this  case  the  gold 
employed  in  the  Tabernacle  wonld  have  been  worth 
nearly  £320,000.  Some,  however,  rednce  the  estimate 
to  £175,000  (Cook),  and  others  to  £132,000  (Thenios). 
In  any  case  the  amount  was  remarkable,  and  indi- 
cated at  once  the  liberal  spirit  which  animated  the 
people  and  the  ^neral  feelmg  that  a  lavish  expen- 
diture was  required  by  the  occasion.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  Israelites  possessed 
at  the  time  gold  to  the  (highest)  vidue  estimated, 
since  the^  had  carried  with  them  out  of  Egypt,  be- 
sides iheir  ancestral  wealth,  a  vast  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  freely  given  to  them  by  the 
Egyptians  (chaps,  iii.  22,  xii.  35,  36). 

(25)  The  silver  .  .  .  was  an  hundred  talents. 
— The  silver  talent  contained  3,000  shekels,  as  all 
allow,  and  as  appears  from  the  present  passage.  If 
the  "  shekel  of  uie  sanctuary  "  weighed,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  about  220  grains  troy,  the  value  of  the 
silver  contributed  womd  have  been  £40,000,  or  a 
little  under.  It  was  contributed  by  "  them  that  were 
numbered  of  the  congregation,'*  each  of  whom  paid  a 
beloJi,  or  half  a  shekel.    (See  above,  chap.  zxx.  1^—16.) 

m  A  bekah  for  every  man.— The  word  "bekah" 
means  simplv  a  half  but  appears  to  have  been  re- 
stricted in  its  use  to  the  haff-shekel.  (Gomp.  Gen. 
zziv.  22.)  The  exe^etical  clause,  **  half  a  shekel,"  is 
*  ^  ^    a  later  addition  to  the  text,  inserted  to  clear 


le  sense. 

For  every  one  that  went  to  be  niunbered.— 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  principle  of  compnlsoir  pay- 
ment towards  the  fabric  of  the  sanctuary  shoula  have 
received  a  sanction  at  the  very  time  when  the  greatest 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  greater  acceptableness  of 
Toluntiury  offerings.  (See  chaps,  xxv.  2,  xxxv.  5,  21 — 
29.)  miatever  may  be  thought  of  the  expediency 
of  levying  church-rates,  they  are  clearly  defensible 
in  principle,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New  (Matt.  xvn.  2^t— 27). 


From  twenty  years  old  and  upward.— See 
Note  on  chap.  xxx.  14. 

Six  hnnored  thousand  and  three  thousand 
and  Ave  hundred  and  fifty.— The  identity  of  this 
number  with  that  which  is  given  in  Numb.  i.  46,  as 
arrived  at  "in  the  second  vear,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  month  "  (Numb.  1. 1),  is  best  explained  by 
regarding  both  passages  as  having  reference  to  the 
same  transaction.  The  taking  of  the  census  occupied 
several  months,  during  which  the  money  was  g^radniaUy 
collected,  the  sockets,  &c.,  made,  and  the  Tabernacle 
set  up.  The  registration  was  deferred,  and  took 
place  on  a  single  da^,  when  Moses  and  Aaron  went 
round  the  tribes,  received  the  results  from  their  hands, 
and  entered  them  in  a  book.  It  appears  from  Numb.  i. 
47  that  the  Levites  were  not  counted  in  iJie  sum 
total,  no  atonement  money  being  taken  from  them. 
(See  Birks'  BxiodMS  of  Israel,  pp.  118—120.) 

(27)  The  sockets  of  the  sanctuary.— On  these, 
see  chap.  xxvi.  19,  21,  25.  They  consisted  of  forir 
for  each  side,  and  sixteen  for  the  western  end — total, 
ninety-six. 

The  sockets  of  the  vaiL — On  these,  see  chap, 
xxvi.  32.  They  were  four  in  number,  and  supported 
the  four  pillars  on  which  the  vaQ  was  hung.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  the  silver  sockets  was,  as  the 
text  expresses,  one  hundred. 

(26)  Hooks  for  the  pillars.- The  pillars  of  the 
court  had  hooks  of  silver,  to  which  the  hangings  were 
attached  (chaps,  zxvii  10, 17,  xxxviii.  10—12). 

Their  chapiters.— Oomp.  verses  17  and  19. 

(20)  The  brass  of  the  ofltoring— (.6.,  the  bronxe 
which  the  people  had  offered  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vitation addressed  to  them  by  Moses  (chap.  xxx.  5,  24). 
^  Seventy  talents. — ^No  great  quantity  was  needed, 
since  bronze  was  only  required  for  the  laver,  for  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering  and  its  vessels,  for  the  sockets 
of  the  Tabernacle  gate,  for  those  of  the  court,  and  for 
the  "  pins,"  or  pegs,  both  of  the  court  and  the  Taber- 
nade. 

(90)  The  sockets  to  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle.—See  chap.  xxvi.  37. 

The  brasen  altar  •  •  •  the  brasen  grate.— 
Comp.  chap,  xxvii.  2 — 6. 

The  vessels  of  the  altar.— See  chaps.  xxviL  3, 

...       o 
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grate  for  it,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
altar,  <^)  and  the  sockets  of  the  court 
round  about,  and  the  sockets  of  the 
court  gate,  and  all  the  pins  of  the  tab- 
ernacle, and  all  the  pins  of  the  court 
round  about. 


a  ch.  SI.  10  ft  85. 
19. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX,— fi)  And  of  the 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  they 
made  cloths  of  service,  to  do  service  in 
the  holy  pUtcej  and  *  made  the  holy  gar- 
ments for  Aaron;  as  the  Lobb  com- 
manded Moses.  (^)  And  he  made  the 
ephod  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen.  <')  And 
fhey  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates, 
and  cut  it  into  wires,  to  work  it  in  the 
blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scar- 
let, and  in  the  fine  linen,  with  cunning 
work.  (*)  They  made  shoulderpieces  for 
it,  to  couple  it  together:  by  the  two 
edges  was  it  coupled  together.  <^  And 
the  curious  girdle  of  his  ephod,  that  was 
upon  it,  was  of  the  same,  according 
to  the  work  thereof;  of  gold,  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine  odLS&u 
twined  linen ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

(«)  *  And  they  wrought  onyx  stones  in- 
closed in  ouches  of  gold,  graven,  as 
signets  are  graven,  with  the  names  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  ^  And  he  put 
them  on  the  shoulders  of  the  ephod, 
that  they  should  be  stones  for  a  ^me- 
morial to  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the  ^  o^."*'- 
LoBD  commanded  Moses. 

(8)  And  he  made  the  breastplate  of 
cunning  work,  like  the  work  of  the 
ephod ;  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and 
scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen.  (^>  It  was 
foursquare ;  they  made  the  breastplate 
double :  a  span  wa4s  the  length  thereof, 


and  a  span  the  breadth  thereof,  being 
doubled.  ^^^  And  they  set  in  it  four 
rows  of  stones:  the  first  row  was  a 
^  sardius,  a  topaz,  and  a  carbuncle*:  this 
was  the  first  row.  (^^>  And  the  second 
row,  an  emerald,  a  sapphire,  and  a 
diamond.  (^^  And  the  third  row,  a 
li^ure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst. 
W  And  the  fourth  row,  a  beryl,  an  onyx, 
and  a  jasper:  they  were  inclosed  in 
ouches  of  gold  in  their  indosings. 
0^)  And  the  stones  were  according  to 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
twelve,  according  to  their  names,  like 
the  engravings  of  a  signet,  every  one 
with  his  name,  according  to  the  twelve 
tribes.  ^^^  And  they  made  upon  the 
breastplate  chains  at  the  ends,  of 
wreathen  work  o^pure  gold.  ^^^)  And  they 
made  two  ouches  of  gold,  and  two  gold 
rings ;  and  put  the  two  rings  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  breastplate.  (^^)  And  they 
put  the  two  wreathen  chains  of  gold  in 
the  two  rin^s  on  the  ends  ofthe  breast- 
plate. ^^^  And  the  two  ends  of  the  two 
wreathen  chains  they  fiistened  in  the 
two  ouches,  and  put  them  on  the 
shoulderpieces  of  the  ephod,  before  it. 
(W)  And  they  made  two  rings  of  gold, 
and  put  them  on  the  two  ends  of  the 
breastplate,  upon  the  border  of  it, 
which  was  on  the  side  of  the  ephod  in- 
ward. ^^)  And  they  made  two  other 
golden  rings,  and  put  them,  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  ephod  underneath,  toward 
the  forepart  of  it,  over  against  the  other 
coupling  thereof,  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod.  <^)  And  they  did 
bind  the  breastplate  by  his  rings  unto 
the  rings  of  the  ephod  with  a  lace  of 
blue,  that  it  might  oe  above  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  that  the  breast- 


(31)  The  Bookets  of  the  court.  — See  chap, 
xxvii.  10-12, 15—18. 

The  pinis  of  the  tabemaole.— Oomp.  chaps, 
izrii.  19,  xxzyiiL  20;  and  see  Note  on  the  former 
passage. 

The  pins  of  the  court.— See  chap,  rxrii.  19. 

-*^    -^   -^    *    -^  T 

The  Making  of  the  Holy  Garments. 

(1—31)  This  section  corresponds  to  chap,  xxviii.  5 — 
40,  but  does  not  follow  exactly  the  same  order.  Verses 
2-— 7  correspond  to  verses  5—12  of  chap,  xxviii. ;  verses 
&— 21  to  verses  13—28 ;  verses  22—26  to  verses  31—35 ; 
but  after  this  a  dislocation  occurs.  Yerses  27 — 29  corre- 
spond to  verses  39 — 42  of  chap,  zxviii.,  and  verses  30, 31 
to  verses  36 — 38.    It  is  not  clear  why  any  change  was 


made.     The  order   observed  in  chap,   xxviii.  seems 
preferable. 

(1)  Cloths  of  service.— See  Note  on  chap.  xxxi.  10. 

(3)  They  did  beat  the  gold  into  thin  plates 
and  cut  it  into  wires.— This  very  primitive  method 
of  forming  gold  thread  is  nowhere  else  mentioned. 
It  implies  a  mder  state  of  the  art  of  metallnrgy  than 
we  should  have  expected. 

To  work  it  in  the  blue. — ^The  blue,  the  purple, 
the  scarlet,  and  the  white  linen  thread  were  woven 
into  a  patterned  fabric.  The  gold  was  inserted  after- 
wards m  the  way  of  embroidery.  A  similar  practice 
prevailed  in  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Egyptians, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  128). 

(7)  Stones  for  a  memorial.— See  Note  on  ch^. 
xxviiL  12. 
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plate  might  not  be  loosed  from  the 
ephod  as  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 

(22)  And  he  made  the  robe  of  the 
ephod  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue. 
(83)  And  ilvere  was  an  hole  in  the  midst 
of  the  robe,  as  the  hole  of  an  habergeon, 
with  a  band  round  about  the  hole,  that 
it  should  not  rend.  (^4)  And  they  made 
upon  the  hems  of  the  robe  pomegranates 
of  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
twined  linen.  (^^  And  they  made  •  bells 
of  pure  gold,  and  put  the  bells  between 
the  pomegranates  upon  the  hem  of  the 
robe,  round  about  oetween  the  pome- 
granates ;  (^)  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate, 
a  bell  and  a  pomegranate,  round  about 
the  hem  of  the  robe  to  minister  in;  as 
the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 

(27)  And  they  made  coats  of  fine  linen 
of  woven  work  for  Aaron,  and  for  his  sons, 
(29  and  a  mitre  of  fine  linen,  and  goodly 
bonnets  of  fine  Imen,  and  ^  linen  breeches 
of  fine  twined  linen,  (^>  and  a  girdle  of 
fine  twined  linen,  and  blue,  and  purple, 
and  scarlet,  of  needlework ;  as  the  Lobd 
commanded  Moses. 

(*^>  And  they  made  the  plate  of  the 
holy  crown  of  pure  gold,  and  wrote 
upon  it  a  writing,  like  to  the  engravings 
of  a  signet,  ^HOLINESS  TO  THE 
LOED.  (^^)  And  they  tied  unto  it  a  lace 
of  blue,  to  fasten  it  on  high  upon  the 
mitre ;  as  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 

(®)  Thus  was  aU  the  work  of  the  tab- 


a  eh.  28.  sa 
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emacle  of  the  tent  of  the  congregation 
finished :  and  the  children  of  Israel  did 
according  to  all  that  the  Lobd  com* 
manded  Moses,  so  did  they. 

(®)  And  they  brought  tiie  tabernacle 
imto  Moses,  the  tent,  and  all  his  furni- 
ture, his  taches,  his  boards,  his  bars, 
and  his  pillars,  and  his  sockets,  (^)  and 
the  covering  of  rams'  skins  dyed  red^ 
and  the  covering  of  badgers'  sUns,  and 
the  vail  of  the  covering,  (^  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  the  staves  thereof^ 
and  the  mercv  seat,  (^  the  table,  and 
all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  shew- 
bread,  ^^^  the  pure  candlestick,  with  the 
lamps  thereof,  even  with  the  lamps  to  be 
set  in  order,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof , 
and  the  oil  for  light,  (^)  and  the  golden 
altar,  and  the  anointing  oil,  and  ^the 
sweet  incense,  and  the  hanging  for  the 
tabernacle  door,  (^>  the  brasen  altar, 
and  his  grate  of  brass,  his  staves,  and 
all  hifi  vessels,  the  laver  and  his  foot, 
(^)  the  hangings  of  the  court,  his  pillars, 
and  his  sockets,  and  the  hanging  for 
the  court  gate,  his  cords,  and  hiB  pins, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle,  for  the  tent  of  the  congrega- 
tion, (*^)  the  cloths  of  service  to  do 
service  in  the  holy  pkicey  and  the  holy 
garments  for  Aaron  the  priest,  and  Ina 
sons'  garments,  to  minister  in  the 
priest's  office.  (^^  According  to  all  that 
the   Lobd  commanded  Moses,  so  the 


(24)  Pomegranates  of  blue  .  .  .  and  twined 
linen. — ^Bather,  of  hhie,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
twisted  together,    (Gomp.  cbap.  zxviii.  2&.) 

(25)  Bells  of  pure  gold.— On  the  object  of  the 
bells,  see  Note  on  chap,  xxviii.  35. 

(27)  They  made  coats.— Bather,  tunics  or  shirts. 
See  Note  on  chap,  xxviii.  40. 

(28)  A  mitre  .  •  .  and  goodly  bonnets.— The 
"mitre,"  or  rather  "tmrbuji,*  was  for  Aaron,  the 
"  goodly  bonnets,"  or  rather  "  caps,"  for  his  sons.  (See 
the  Notes  on  chap,  xxviii.  36 — 40.) 

Iiinen  breeches.— Bather,  linen  drawers.  These 
were  to  be  made  both  for  Aaron  and  for  his  sons. 
(See  chap,  xxriii.  42,  43.) 

(89)  A  girdle.— The  nrdle  was  for  Aaron.  It  is 
described  much  more  fmly  here  than  in  the  "  instmc- 
tions,"  where  it  is  caUed  simply  a  "  girdle  of  needle- 
work "  (chap,  xxviii.  39). 

(30)  The  plate  of  the  holy  crown.  — See  Note 
on  chap.  xxix.  6. 

The  Pbesentation  of  the  Wobk  to  Moses, 

AND  HIS  ApPSOYAL  OF  IT. 

(33-43)  It  is  probable  that  the  various  parts  of  the 
work  were  presented  to  Moses  for  inspection  as  they 
were  completed;  that  if  they  did  not  satisfy  him, 
they  might  be  altered  and  amended  <xt  once,    Moses 


alone  had  seen  "  the  pattern  in  the  mount,"  and  Moses 
alone  could  say  if  the  work  came  up  to  the  required 
standard.  We  are  not  told  that  anything  was  re- 
jected; and  it  is  quite  possible  that  all  the  portions 
of  the  work  were  satisfactorily  rendered  at  their  first 
essay  by  the  several  workmen;  for  the  workmen,  it 
must  be  remembered,  besides  receiving  instructions 
from  Moses,  were  divinely  assisted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  their  seyeral  works  (chap,  xxxvi.  42). 

(S4)  The  yail  of  the  coyering— i.«.,  the  vail 
which  separated  between  the  Holy  place  and  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  coTerine  the  latter  from  the  sight  of  man. 
(Gomp.  chap.  xl.  21.) 

(87)  The  lamps  to  be  set  in  order.— Heb.,  the 
lamps  of  arrangement.  The  reference  is  probably 
to  tne  arrangement  of  the  lamps  in  a  single  line  or 
row.    (Gomp.  Lev.  xxiv.  6.) 

W  The  cloths  of  senrioe  .  .  •  and  the  holy 
garments.— There  is  no  "and"  in  the  original. 
Translate,  the  cloths  of  service  to  do  service  in  the 
holy  place—the  holy  garments  for  Aaron  the  priest, 
ana  nis  sotu^  garments.  The  second  and  third  clauses 
are  exegetical  of  the  first.  (See  Note  on  chap.  xxxi.  10.) 

(43)  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the  work-^.e., 
inspected  it,  examined  it,  to  see  if  it  was  "  accord- 
ing to  the  pattern"  shown  him.      Being  satisfied* 
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children  of  Israel  made  all  the  work. 
(^)  And  Moses  did  look  upon  all  the 
work,  and,  behold,  they  had  done  it  as 
the  Lord  had  commanded,  even  so  had 
they  done  it :  and  Moses  blessed  them. 

CHAPTEE  XL.— CDAnd  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^>  On  the 
&rst  day  of  the  first  month  shalt  thou 
set  up  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the 
congregation.  (3)  And  thou  shalt  put 
therein  the  ark  of  the  testimony,  and 
cover  the  ark  with  the  vail.  (^)  And 
*  thou  shalt  bring  in  the  table,  and  set 
in  order  ^  the  things  that  are  to  be  set 
in  order  upon  it ;  and  thou  shalt  bring 
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in  the  candlestick,  and  light  the  lamps 
thereof.  ^^^  And  thou  shalt  set  the  altar 
of  gold  for  the  incense  before  the  ark  of 
the  testimony,  and  put  the  hanging  of 
the  door  to  the  tabernacle.  ^^^  And 
thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  the  burnt 
offering  before  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  tent  of  the  congregation. 
(^)  And  thou  shalt  set  the  laver  between 
the  tent  of  the  congregation  and  the 
altar,  and  shalt  put  water  therein. 
(^)  And  thou  shalt  set  up  the  court  round 
about,  and  hang  up  the  hanging  at  the 
court  ^te.  ^^)  And  thou  shalt  UAie  the 
anointmg  oil,  and  anoint  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  that  is  therein,  and  shalt 


he  expressed  his  own  and  Qod's  approTal  by  bless- 
ing those  who  had  worked  so  faithfally. 


The  Instructions  for  the  Uprearing  of  the 

Tabernacle. 

(1—8)  Thongh  the  work  was  now  complete,  and  all 
the  parts  of  the  Tabernacle  made  ready,  Moses  did 
not  at  once  proceed  to  erect  it.  As  when  he  first 
went  up  into  Sinai  (chap.  zziy.  16),  so  now,  he  waited 
for  a  I)irine  summons,  a  distinct  command  fixing 
the  time  for  him  to  do  that  which  he  knew  that 
he  had  to  do.  There  is  an  importance  and  a  fitness 
in  "  times  and  seasons,"  which  the  Great  Father  often 
reserves  it  to  Himself  to  determine  (Acts  i.  7).  Moses 
felt  this,  and  waited,  till  after  a  time  the  summons 
came.  Qod  fixed  for  the  erection  "the  first  day  of 
the  first  month "  (verse  2) — i.e.,  the  New  Year's  Day 
of  the  first  year  of  freedom.  At  the  same  time  He 
ffave  directions  fiixing  the  order  in  which  all  should 
be  done,  and  determming  the  position  of  the  various 
articles  of  furniture  wmch  the  Tabernacle  and  its 
court  were  to  contain  (verses  4—8). 

(2)  On  the  first  day  of  the  first  month.— The 
Israelites  had  quitted  Egypt  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  the  first  month,  Abib  (chap.  xii.  6).  They  had 
reached  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  in  the  course  of  the 
third  month,  Sivan,  and  encamped  in  front  of  Sinai 
shortly  after  (chap.  xix.  1,  2).  The  two  long  absences 
of  Moses  in  the  Mount  had  occupied  nearly  three 
months,  and  were  separated  by  an  interval  probably 
of  several  days.  It  must  have  been  the  sixth  or 
seventh  month  before  the  work  was  commenced,  and 
very  late  in  the  year — ^the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month 
— before  it  was  accomplished.  Hence,  the  new  year 
was  now  approaching,  and,  as  it  was  approaclun^,  its 
first  day  was  naturally  chosen  as  most  m  for  the  inau- 
guration of  the  new  structure. 

The  tabemaole  of  the  tent  of  the  oong^- 
gation.— Bather,  the  tabernacle,  the  tent  of  meeting. 
The  words  miahJean  and  *ohel  are  in  apposition,  not 
in  refldmen.    (So  also  in  verse  6.) 

(^  Thou  shalt  put  therein  the  ark  of  the 
testimony. — The  most  precious  of  the  objects  which 
the  tabernacle  was  to  contain  was  to  be  placed  in 
it  first.  Then  immediately  it  was  to  be  covered  up 
with  the  vaiL 


(i)  The  table.— The  "  table  of  shewbread  "  is  thu» 
commonly  designated.  (See  chaps,  xxxv.  13,  xxxvii.  10^ 
xxxix.  86,  xl.  22.) 

And  set  in  order  the  things  .  •  .—The  twelve 
loaves  are  the  "  things  "  specially  intended  (see  verse 
23).  Whether  the  frankmcense  also  is  glanced  at 
(Lev.  xxiv.  7)  ma;^  be  doubted.  It  was  perhaps  an 
addition  to  the  earnest  ritual. 

The  oandlestiok.— See  chap.  xxv.  31 — 37. 

And  light  the  lamps.— Not  necessarily  at  once,, 
but  at  the  close  of  the  day.    (See  chap.  xxx.  6.) 

(<)  Thou  shalt  set  the  altar  of  gold  •  .  .. 
before  the  ark.— Not  inside  the  vail,  but  outside, 
in  the  Holy  Place ;  nearer,  however,  to  the  vul  than 
either  the  table  or  the  candlestick.  (See  Note  1  on 
chap.  XXX.  6.) 

The  hanging  of  the  door— «.e.,  the  curtain  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  (chaps. xxvi.  36, xxxvi.  37,  Slc,), 

(6)  The  altar  of  the  bnmt-offering.— See  chap, 
xxvii.  1 — 8. 

(7)  The  layer.— Comn.  chap.  xxx.  18.  Its  proper 
place  was  close  to  the  aoor  of  the  Tabernacle,  since 
the  priests  had  to  wash  their  hands  and  feet  at  ii 
every  time  that  they  set  foot  within  the  Tabernacle 
(chap.  xxx.  19,  20). 

i^  The  court  .  •  .  the  hanging.— See  chap, 
xxvii.  9^18. 

The  Instbttctions  fob  the  Consecbation   of 
THE  Tabernacle  and  the  Fbiebts. 

{9— IS)  Instructions  for  the  consecration  of  the  Taber. 
nacle,  its  furniture  and  its  vessels,  by  anointing,  and 
for  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  ms  sons  by  ablu- 
tion, anointing,  and  investiture,  were  attached  to  those 
given  concerning  the  setting  up  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  are  here  recorded,  although  their  execution  ap- 
pears to  have  been  delayed  to  a  later  date.  (See 
Lev.  viii.  1 — 13.)  Moses  perhaps  found  that  there 
was  not  time  for  the  completion  of  the  ceremony  on 
the  day  of  the  erection  oi  tiie  Tabernacle,  and  there- 
fore deferred  a  part  of  it. 

(9)  The  anointing  oil.— Directions  for  the  com- 
position of  the  oil  had  been  already  given  (chap.  xxx. 
23—25);  and  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  ordered 
that  the  Taberaacle,  the  ark,  the  table,  the  candle- 
stick, the  two  altars,  the  laver,  and  the  various  vessela 
of  the  sanctuary,  should  be  consecrated  by  anointing- 
ihem  (chap.  xxx.  26—29). 
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hallow  ity  and  all  the  vessels  thereof: 
and  it  shall  be  holy.  ^^^  And  thou  shalt 
anoint  the  altar  of  the  bnmt  ofiEering, 
and  all  his  vessels,  and  sancti^  the 
altar:  and  it  shall  be  an  altar  ^most 
holy.  ^>  And  thou  shalt  anoint  the 
laver  and  his  foot,  and  sanctify  it. 
(12)  And  thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his 
sons  unto  the  door  of  the  tabemade  of 
the  congregation,  and  wash  them  with 
water.  (^)And  thou  shalt  put  upon 
Aaron  the  holy  garments,  and  anoint 
him,  and  sanctify  him;  that  he  may 
minister  unto  me  in  the  priest's  office. 
(^^)  And  thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and 
clothe  them  with  coats :  ^^^  and  thou 
shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst  anoint 
their  father,  that  lliey  may  minister  un- 
to me  in  'ttie  priest's  office:  for  their 
anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlasting 
priesthood  throughout  their  generations. 
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<^^)  Thus  did  Moses :  according  to  all 
that  the  Lobd  commanded  him,  so  did  he. 

W  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  first 
month  in  the  second  year,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  month,  thaJb  the  '  tabernacle 
was  reared  up.  ^^^  And  Moses  reared 
up  the  tabemade,  and  fastened  his 
sockets,  and  set  up  the  boards  thereof, 
and  put  in  the  bars  thereof,  and  reared 
up  his  pillars.  ^^  And  he  spread  abroad 
the  tent  over  the  tabemade,  and  put 
the  covering  of  the  tent  above  upon  it ; 
as  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 

(»)  And  he  took  and  put  the  testi- 
mony into  the  ark,  and  set  the  staves  on 
the  ark,  and  put  the  merCT  seat  above 
upon  the  ark :  ^)  and  he  brought  the 
ark  into  the  tabemade,  and  *  set  up  the 
vail  of  the  covering,  and  covered  the 
ark  of  the  testimony ;  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 


(12)  Thou  shalt  bring  Aaron  and  his  sons 
•  •  .  and  wash  them.— See  Note  on  duip.  xxix.  4k 
Ablution,  inyestitue,  and  anointing  had  aU  of  them 
been  pTevionslj  appointed  to  be  parts  of  the  conse- 
cration service  (chap.  xxix.  4,  5,  7,  ac). 

a^)  Thou  shalt  bring  his  sons,  and  clothe 
them  with  ooats. — ^Bather,  wUh  timics.  (Gomp. 
cbap.  xxix.  8.) 

(u»)  Thou  shalt  anoint  them,  as  thou  didst 
anoint  their  fiather. — ^By  the  narrative  of  Lev.  viii, 
it  wonld  seem  that  Aaron^  sons  were  not  anointed 
in  the  same  way  as  himself.  He  had  the  oil  poured 
over  his  head  (Lev.  viiL  12;  Fs.  oxxxiiL  2).  They 
were  merely  sprinkled  with  a  mixtore  of  oil  and 
blood  (Lev.  viii.  30).  The  difference  implied  a 
lower  degree  of  official  holiness. 

Their  anointing  shall  surely  be  an  everlast- 
ing priesthood. — The  Jewish  commentators  maintain 
that  the  one  anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  sufficed 
for  all  time,  and  yras  not  repeated  in  the  case  of  any 
subsequent  priests,  who  became  fully  possessed  of 
the  sacerdotal  office  without  it.  Each  high  priest 
was,  on  the  contrary,  inducted  into  his  office  bj  anoint- 
ing, whence  the  mgh  priest  came  to  be  spoken  of 
as  "the  anointed  priest  '^  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5, 16,  xxL  12,  &c.). 

m  ThuB  did  Moses.— This  verse  states  {^erally 
the  fact  that  Moses  carried  out  the  entire  series  of  in- 
structions g^yen  him  in  verses  2 — 15,  but  tells  us 
nothing  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  cairied  them  out. 
The  passage  which  follows  (verses  17 — 33)  fixes  the 
performance  of  the  first  set  of  instructions  (verses  2 — 
8)  to  "  the  first  day  of  the  second  year."  The  narrative 
of  Lev.  viii.  shows  that  the  remainder  (verses  9 — 15) 
were  not  put  into  execution  till  later. 

The  IJpbeabino  of  the  Tabernacle. 

(17)  On  the  first  day  of  the  month  .  .  .  the 
tabernacle  was  reared  up.— The  Tabernacle  was 
so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  rapidly  both 
put  together  and  taken  to  pieces.  The  erection  of  the 
framework,  and  the  stretchmg  upon  it  of  the  fine  linen 
and  goats'-hair  coverings,  must  have  been  the  main 
difficulty.    But  the  family  of  Abraham  had  been  fami- 
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liar  with  tent  life  from  the  time  of  its  quitting  IJr  of 
the  Ghaldees  to  the  descent  into  Egypt,  and  its  location 
in  Egypt  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  in  dose  neig[h. 
bourhood  to  various  nomadic  races,  had  kept  up  its 
familiarity  with  tents,  their  structure,  and  the  most 
approved  methods  of  pitching  and  striking  them. 
Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  first  erection  was 
completed  in  less  tlum  a  cby. 

(1^  Moses  •  •  •  fastened  his  sockets.— The 
stability  of  the  Tabernacle  must  have  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  the  sockets.  These  were  of  some  con- 
siderable weight  fchap.  xxxviii.  27),  but  they  cannot  by 
their  mere  weight  have  sustained  the  nbric  in  an 
upright  position.  It  b  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
thevwere  let  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  some 
feet.  The  erection  necessarily  commenced  with  this 
operation. 

Set  up  the  boards.— When  the  sockets  had  been 
firmly  fixed,  the  upright  boards  and  the  pillars  were 
inserted  into  them  bv  means  of  the  "  tenons  "  in  which 
they  terminated,  and  so  stood  erect.  The  coupling  by 
"  bars  "  rivetted  the  three  walls  into  one  firm  and  com. 
pact  structure. 

W  He  spread  abroad  the  tent  over  the 
tabernacle.— Erected,  t.e.,  the  wooden  frameworl^ 
with  the  coyering  of  goats'-hair,  which  formed  the 
true  tent  ('oA^Q,  and  so  roofed  in  the  Tabemade 
{mitihkan). 

Put  the  coTering  •  •  .  above  upon  it.—'*  The 
covering"  {mikseh)  is  the  outer  protection  of  rams* 
skins  and  seals'  sldns.     (See  chap.  xxvi.  14.) 

(20)  He  took  and  put  the  testimony  into  the 
ark« — ^By  "  the  testimony  "  we  must  understand  the 
two  tables  of  stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God, 
which  Moses  had  brought  down  with  him  from  the  top  of 
Sinai  on  his  last  visit  (chap,  xxxiv.  29).  On  the  use  of 
tiie  word  "  testimony  "  in  this  sense,  see  Note  to  cluu». 
XXV.  16.  It  is  not  proved  by  this  passage  that  the 
Ark  held  nothing  but "  the  testimony. ' 

Set  the  staTCB  on  the  ark— ^.e.,  placed  them  in 
the  rinffs,  ready  for  use.    (See  chap.  xxv.  14.) 

m  The  Tail  of  the  covermg.— See  Note  on 
chap,  xxiix.  84,  and  oomp.  above,  verse  3. 
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(^)  And  he  put  the  table  in  the  tent 
of  the  congregation,  upon  the  side  of 
the  tabernacle  northward,  without  the 
yaU.  <^)  And  he  set  the  bread  in  order 
upon  it  before  the  Lobd  ;  as  the  Lord 
had  commanded  Moses. 

(^)  And  he  put  the  candlestick  in  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  over  against 
the  table,  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
southward.  <^)  And  he  lighted  the 
lamps  before  the  Lobd;  as  the  Lobd 
commanded  Moses. 

(^)  And  he  put  the  golden  altar  in 
the  tent  of  the  congregation  before  the 
vail :  ^^)  and  he  burnt  sweet  incense 
thereon;  as  the  Lobd  commanded 
Moses. 

(^^  And  he  set  up  the  hanging  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle.  (^^  And  he  put 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  by  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  offered  upon  it  the  burnt 
offering  and  the  meat  offering ;  as  the 
'Lobd  comimanded  Moses. 

<*>)  And  he  set  the  laver  between  the 
tent  of  the  congregation  and  the  altar, 
and  put  water  there,  to  wash  tvithaU 
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(31)  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  his  sons 
washed  their  hands  and  their  feet 
thereat :  ^^^  when  they  went  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  and  when  they 
came  near  unto  the  altar,  they  washed ; 
as  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 

<33)  And  he  reared  up  the  court  round 
about  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  and 
set  up  the  hanging  of  the  court  gate. 
So  Moses  finished  the  work. 

(34)  6  Then  a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of 
the  congre^tion,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lobd  Med  the  tabernacle.  (^^  And 
Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the 
cloud  abode  thereon,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lobd  filled  the  tabernacle.  ^^^  And 
when  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  over 
the  tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel 
^went  onward  in  all  their  journeys: 
(^)  but  if  the  cloud  were  not  taken  up, 
then  they  journeyed  not  till  the  day  that 
it  was  taken  up.  (^)  For  the  cloud  of 
the  Lobd  was  upon  the  tabernacle  by 
day,  and  fire  was  on  it  by  night,  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  house  of  Israel,  through- 
out all  their  journeys. 


(22)  Pat  the  table  •  •  •  upon  the  side  of  the 
tabernacle  northward.— On  the  right  hand  to  one 
facing  towards  the  vail.  Moses  may  mtve  known  the 
right  position  from  the  pattern  which  was  shewed  him 
in  the  monnt  (chap.  zxv.  40). 

(23)  He  set  the  bread  in  order  upon  it.— 
Arranged,  i.e,,  the  twelve  loayes  in  two  rows,  as  was 
afterwards  commanded  to  be  done  (Lev.  zziy.  6). 

<2i)  He  put  the  candlestick  •  •  •  over 
against  the  table.—Directlyopposite  to  it,  on  the 
left  hand,  as  one  faced  the  vail.  The  light  wonld  thus  be 
thrown  on  the  table  of  shewbread.    (See  chap.  xzy.  37.) 

C^)  He  lighted  the  lamps.— When  the  proper  time 
came,  %.€„  at  eyen.  (Gomp.  chap.  xxz.  8;  Lev.  xxiy.  3.) 

W  He  put  the  golden  altar  •  .  •  before 
the  vail. — In  front  ox  the  Ark,  the  mercy-seat,  and 
the  place  assigned  to  the  ShechiniJi  (chap.  zxy.  22),  bnt 
separated  from  them  by  the  vaiL    (Oomp.  chap.  xxx.  6. ) 

127)  He  burnt  sweet  inoense  thereon.— At 
even,  when  he  lighted  the  lamps,  he  also,  according  to 
the  instmctions  giyen  him  (chap.  xxx.  8)  bnmt  incense. 

(2B)  The  hanging  at  the  door.— See  above,  verse 
5,  and  comp.  chap.  xxvi.  36. 

W  He  put  the  altar  of  burnt  oflbring  by 
the  door  of  the  tabemaole.— On  the  altar  of 
bnmt  offering,  see  chaps,  xxvii.  1—8,  xxxviiL  1 — 7. 
Some  preposition  has  fallen  out  before  the  word  **  door." 
Oar  translators  snnpoee  an  omission  of  'aZ,  "at,"  but  it 
is  more  probable  tnat  Iwhney,  which  occnrs  in  verse  6, 
is  the  word  omitted.  The  altar  was  not  "  at  the  door," 
but  "  before  "  or  "  in  front  of  the  door." 

And  offered  upon  it  the  bnmt  offering  and 
the  meat  oflforing.— Offered  upon  it,  i.e.,  the  first 
evening  sacrifice — a  lamb  for  a  burnt  offering,  together 
with  the  prescribed  meat  offering.   (See  chap.  ixix.  40.  > 


(90)  And  he  set  the  layer  between  the  tent 
•  •  •  and  the  altar. — On  the  bronze  layer  and  its 
position  in  the  Tabernacle,  see  the  Notes  on  chap.  xxx.  18. 

(81,  S8)  These  yerses  are  parenthetic.  They  mterrupt 
the  narrative  of  what  Moses  did  "  on  the  first  day  of 
the  first  month,"  informingus  of  the  use  whereto  the  layer 
was  applied  subsequently.    (Gomp.  chap.  xxx.  19—21.) 

(38)  ue  rearedr  up  the  court  .  .  .  and  set  up 
the  hanging. — On  the  court,  see  chap,  xxyii.  9—18. 
For  "  the  hanging  "  see  chap,  xxyii.  16. 

The  Debcbht  of  the  Globy  of  Qoi>  upon  the 

Tabebnacle. 

(34)  Then  a  cloud.— Heb.,  the  cloud,  i,e.,  the  same 
doud  that  had  accompanied  the  host  and  directed  their 
journeys  from  Succotn  (chap.  xiii.  20 — ^22). 

Covered  the  tent.— The  cloud  rested  on  the  tent 
outside ;  the  "  glory  of  God," — some  inef&tbly  brilliant 
appearance— entered  inside,  and  "filled"  ute  entire 
dweUing.  It  pleased  God  thus  to  manifest  His  inten- 
tion of  making  good  His  promise  to  go  with  the  people 
in  person  (chap,  xxxiii.  17). 

(85)  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent. — Apparently,  Moses,  seeing  the  cloud  descend, 
as  it  had  been  wont  to  do  upon  the  temporary  "  tent  of 
meeting"  (chap,  xxxiii.  9),  endeayoured  to  re-enter  the 
l^benuude  which  he  had  quitted,  but  was  unable ;  the 
"  glory  "  forbade  approach.  (Comp.  the  effect  of  the 
"^ry"  when  it  descended  on  Solomon's  Temple, 
1  J^gB  'Tiii*  11 ;  2  Chron.  y.  14,  yii.  2.) 

(SS-%)  The  cloud  was  henceforth,  in  a  peculiar  way, 
attached  to  the  Tabernacle.  As  a  doud  it  rested  upon 
it  by  day ;  as  a  pillar  of  fire  by^  night.  Only  in  one 
case  was  it  remoyed,  viz.,  when  it  was  the  Diyine  will 
that  Israel  should  march.    (See  Num.  iz.  15—22.) 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES    TO    EXODUS. 


EXCURSUS  A :   ON  EGYPTIAN  HISTOEY,  AS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  BOOK  OF  EXODUS. 


Thb  qnestion  of  the  exact  time  in  Egyptian  history 
to  which  the  drcrunstances  related  in  the  Book  of 
Exodns  belong  is  one  rather  of  secular  interest  than  of 
importance  for  Biblical  exegesis.  Vital  to  the  Jewish 
nation  as  wad  the  struggle  in  which  Moses  engaged 
with  the  Pharaoh  of  the  time,  to  Egrpt  and  its  people 
the  matter  was  one  of  comparatively  slight  moment— -an 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  which 
might  well  have  left  no  trace  in  their  annals.  Subject 
races,  held  as  bondmen  by  the  monarchs,  were  common 
in  the  country ;  and  the  loss  of  one  such  race  would  not 
have  made  any  great  difference  in  the  general  prosperity 
of  Egypt ;  nor  would  the  destruction  of  such  a  chariot 
and  cavalry  force  as  appears  to  have  perished  in  the 
Bed  Sea  have  seriously  crippled  the  Egyptian  miHtaiy 
power.  The  phenomena  of  the  plagues — aggravations 
mostly  of  ordinary  Eg[vptian  scourges — ^would  not 
necessarily  have  attracts  the  attention  of  any  writers, 
while  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  studiously  con- 
eealed  by  the  historiographers  of  the  kings.  As  M. 
Chabas  observes — **  Des  er^nements  de  ce  genre  n'ont 
pas  dii  Stre  inscrits  sur  les  monuments  pubBcs,  ou  Ton 
n'enregistrait  que  des  succ^  et  des  ffloires."*  No  one, 
therefore,  has  the  right  to  require  of  the  Biblical  apolo- 

f'st  that  he  should  confirm  the  historical  narrative  of 
Kodus  by  producing  references  to  it  in  the  Egyptian 
records.  The  events  themselves  may  never  have  oeen 
put  on  record  in  Egypt,  or,  if  recorded,  the  record  of 
them  may  have  been  lost.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally 
known  what  large  Iogwmb  there  are  in  the  Egyptian 
annals,  nor  how  scanW  are  the  memorials  even  of  the 
best  known  times,  ^e  argument  a  sUenHo,  always 
yreak,  has  absolutely  no  v^ue  in  a  case  where  the 
materials  on  which  the  history  is  based  are  at  once  so 
limited  and  so  fragmentary. 

Still,  an  interest  will  always  attach  to  the  connection 
of  sacred  history  with  profane,  and  speculation  will 
always  be  rife  as  to  the  identity  of  Pharaohs  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  with  monarchs  known  to  us  from  the 
Egyptian  remains.  Readers  will  naturally  expect  the 
writer  of  such  a  comment  as  the  present  to  have  some 
view,  more  or  less  distinct,  as  to  the  period  in  Egyptian 
history  whereto  the  events  recorded  in  Exodus  belong, 
and  may  fairly  claim  to  have  such  view  put  before  them 
for  their  consideration. 

Egyptian  history  divides  itself  into  three  main 
perioos,  which  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  times 
of  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New  Empires.  The 
"  Old  Empire  "  was  certainly  anterior  to  Abraham,  and 
probably  fasted  from  about  B.c.  2500  to  B.c.  1900.  The 
Middle  Empire  was  the  result  of  a  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Asiatic  invaders,  and  is  known  as  the  period  oi  the 
Hyksds,  or  "  Shepherd  Eangs."  Its  duration,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  did  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred years  t  (b-C.  1900—1700).    The  New  Empire  was 

*  Chabas,  Reeherekes  pour  aervir  H  VJERsMre  de  VBovpte 
aux  tempa  de  VExode,  p.  \SL 

i  See  the  writer's  HiKory  ofEmnt,  voL  it,  p.l7 ;  and  coini>are 
Canon  Cook's  Bssay  in  the  SpeaJcers  Commentary^  voL  i.,  p.  447, 
who  enlarges  the  time  to  '*  between  two  and  three  centanee." 
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established  by  a  revolt  of  the  natiye  Egyptians  against 
the  Hyksds  (about  Rc.  1700),*  and  is  reckoned  to  have 
lasted  from  that  time  to  the  Persian  conquest  under 
Gambyses  (b.c.  527). 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  exodus  Jbelongs  to 
the  time  of  the  New  Empire.t  All  the  charactenstiGS 
of  the  period,  as  set  forth  in  the  Biblical  narrative,  are 
so  thoroughly  Egyptian,  that  we  cannot  imagine  Egypt 
at  the  time  crushed  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  hated  race 
of  foreigners,  and  a  smouldering  spirit  of  discontent 
ever^here  pervading  the  masses,  and  ready  to  burst 
out  mto  insurrection.  If  the  "  Middle  Empire  "  is  thus 
eHminated,  and  our  choice  shown  to  lie  between  the  Old 
Empire  and  the  New,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  prefer  the 
latter.  Under  the  Old  Empire  Egypt  had  no  chariot 
force; I  and  there  is  every  reason  to  belieye  that  tiie 
horse  itself  was  unknown  in  the  country.  §  Chrono. 
logical  considerations,  moreover,  make  it  impossible  to 
throw  the  exodus  back  to  a  time  anterior  to  B.C.  1900. 
The  result  is  that  modem  critics  universally,  or  all  but 
universally,  assign  the  exodus  to  the  time  of  the  New 
Empire,  and  that  what  remains  to  be  determined  is, 
under  which  dynasty,  and  after  that,  under  which  king, 
thegreat  migration  took  place. 

Tne  syncmonism  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty  of 
Manetho  with  Solomon,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
sufficiently  established  by  the  identity  of  the  name  Shi- 
shak  with  Sheshonk,  and  the  record  of  Sheshonk  I.'s 
expedition  against  Palestine  engraved  on  the  walls  of 
the  Temple  of  Kamak,  [|  determines  the  time  of  the 
exodus  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  New  Empire,  and 
may  even  be  said  to  leave  us  a  choice  between  two 
dynasties  onl^ — the  first  and  second  of  the  new  regime 
(Manetho's  eighteenth  and  nineteenth).  The  twenty, 
first  dynasty,  which  did  not  hold  the  throne  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,^  is  manifestly  excluded, 
since  its  commencement  could  not  be  anterior  to  the 
judgeship  of  Samuel ;  while  the  space  assigned  to  the 
twentieth,  which  is  at  the  utmost  a  nundred  and  eighty 
years,**  is  certainly  not  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
time  of  the  other  judges.  Hence  it  is  now  regarded  by 
almost  all  commentators  and  critical  historians  as  cer- 
tain that  the  exodus  took  place  under  one  or  other  of 
the  two  great  dynasties  which  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
New  Empire  lists,  and  are  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  range  of  Egyptian  history. 

In  favour  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  it  is  urged  that 
the  interval  of  time  Iratween  the  death  of  Solomon  and 


*  So  BmgBch,  History  of  Egypt,  vol  ii.,  n.  314.  Maiiette 
makes  the  date  B.a  1703 ;  Biroh,  b.o.  1600 ;  Stuart  Poole,  B.a 
1525. 

-t-  This  is  the  view  of  Birch,  Bruffsch,  Lenormant,  Chabas^ 
Kalisch,  Canon  Cook,  Ebers,  Eosenlohr,  and  most  others. 

t  It  is  not  till  the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynast/  that  we 
have  anv  representation  or  any  mention  of  chariots.  The 
probability,  however,  is  that  they  were  introduced  under  the 
seventeenth. 

)  Birch,  History  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  82. 

II  See  Rosellini,  Monumenti  Storicl,  pL  148;  L^»ius,  Denh- 
maier^  pt.  iii.,  pi.  252. 

IT  Lenormant,  Manuel  dHietoire  Ancienne,  voL  L,  p.  321. 

••  Ibid.    Manetho  said  ITS  or  135. 


EXODUS. 


the  exodns,  whether  taken  as  iized  by  the  date  ^^ven  in 
the  First  Book  of  Sangs  (chap.  tI.  1)  at  somewhat  more 
than  five  hundred  years,*  or,  as  might  fairly  be  gathered 
from  the  scattered  notices  in  the  Books  of  Samnel  and 
JncU^,  at  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years,t  brings  us 
to  me  time  of  the  eighteenth,  and  not  of  the  nineteenth, 
dynasty,  according  to  the  computations  which  those 
most  familiar  with  the  subject  have  drawn  from  purely 
Egyptian  sources.  This  arj^ument  must  be  allowed  to 
have  some  weight ;  but  its  miportance  is  greatly  dimi- 
nished by  two  facts.  These  are,  the  exteeme  uncer- 
tainty  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  general  inexactness  of 
the  Biblical,  chronology.  Egyptdogists  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  date  for  the  accession  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  within  two  centuries,!  nor  as  to  its  duration 
within  a  century.  §  The  chronological  notices  in  Judges 
and  Samuel  are  mostly  in  rouna  number8,||  and  do  not 
claim  exactness.  The  Biblical  chronology,  moreoyer, 
is  not  continuous,  but  presents  seyeral  gaps.^  The 
single  text  on  which  an  exact  chrondog^  could  be  based 
(1  Kings  vi.  1)  is  with  reason  suspected,**  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  determining  an  otherwise  insoluble 
problem. 

A  supposed  agreement  between  the  general  course 
of  events  in  Eg^tian  history  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  dynast^and  the  inferences  suggested  by  the 
brief  narratiye  of  Exodus  has  been  also  urged  in  favour 
of  the  view  that  the  exodus  is  to  be  assigned  to  this 
period,  ft  But  this  argument  is  too  unsubstantial  and 
shadowy  to  have  much  force.  The  facts  of  Egyptian 
history  obtainable  from  Exodus  are  too  few,  and  of  too 
ordinary  a  character,  the  inferences  too  uncertain,  to 
justify  the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  from  them. 
Indeed,  they  are  capable  of  being  read  in  a  directly 
opposite  sense.  A  writer,  second  to  few  in  his  know- 
leoge  of  the  Egyptian  records,  observes  that  the  facts 
mentioned  "point  to  a  divided  country  and  a  weak 
kingdom,  and  cannot  apply  to  the  time  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty."  Xt  ^®  ^^7  definite  facts  seem  to  m  (1)  the 
building  of  Fithom  and  Baamses  as  store-cities  by  the 
Pharaoh  who  began  the  oppression  (Exod.  i.  11) ;  (2) 
his  employment  of  forced  labour ;  (3)  the  existence  at 
the  time  of  a  formidable  enemy  which  threatened 
^fryptf  and  which  the  Israelites  might  be  expected  to 
join  (i6.  10) ;  and  (4)  the  long  reign  of  the  Pharaoh 
from  whom  Moses  fled,  which  cannot  have  been  much 
less,  and  may  have  been  considerably  more,  than  forty 
years.  §§ 

*  The  4S0  years  of  this  passa^  date  from  the  fourth  year  of 
Solomon.  Add  38,  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  the 
result  in  516  years. 

t  See  Clinton.  Fasti  Hdleniei,  voL  L.  p.  312,  where  the  sum  of 
the  years  between  the  exodus  and  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon 
is  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  600,  and  a  maximimi  of  628. 

t  Mariette  makes  it  B.o.  1703 ;  Brugsch,  ao.  1700 ;  Birch,  bxj. 
leoo ;  Stuart  Poole,  ao.  1525 ;  Wilkinson,  ao.  1580. 

}  Brugsch  assigns  to  it  300  years ;  Mariette,  211 ;  Bunsen,  221 ; 
Wilkinson,  196  years 

II  Twenty  years  (Judges  v.  a  xvi.  31 ;  1  Sam.  vil.  2) ;  forty 
years  (Judges  iii.  11,  vTzi,  viiU  28.  xUL  1 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  18) ;  eighty 
y^^^'^*^*%®",  *"•  30) ;  three  hundred  years  (Judges  xt  26). 

^  ET.flr.,  the  judgeships  of  Joshua,  Shamgar,  and  Samuel;  the 
space  between  Joshua's  death  and  the  accession  of  Othniel.  ftc. 

••  See  the  writers  "  Additional  Note"  on  the  passage  in  the 
apeakei^aj^mentarv,  voL  iL,  pp.  515.  616.  Hales  says  on  the 
passage,  "  The  period  of  480  years  is  a  forgery,  foisted  into  the 
text "  <CArono2(H;v,  voL  ii..  p.  287). 

++  Canon  Cook  in  the  Qpeaktr'a  Commentary,  vol.  L,  pp.  4»- 
461. 

XX  R.  Stuart  Poole  in  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i..  p.  510.  '  ^^ 

H  Moses  is  eighty  at  his  retom  fh>m  Midian  (Exod.  vil.  7), 
whioh  most  have  followed  olosebr  upon  the  death  of  the 
Pharaoh  frona  whom  he  fled  soon  after  he  was  grown  up  (Exod. 
fi;  ^ir}?i.  ^^.^^^^  regarded  him  as  forty  ii  the  time  of  his 
flight  (Acts  viL  23);  but  from  Exodus  alone  we  should  have 
supposed  him  younger. 


Of  these  facts  there  is  one — ^the  hnildinff  of  Baanues 
— ^which  points  strongly  to  the  nineteenm  dynasty  as 
occupying  the  throne.  The  name  Baamses  first  appears 
in  the  dynastic  lists  at  this  tinoe,  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that  the  name,  or  one  like  it,  was  previously  known 
in  Egypt,  and  had  even  been  borne  by  a  prince,*  yet, 
until  it  had  been  borne  by  a  king  it  was  not  likely  to 
become  the  name  of  a  town.t  Moreover,  it  is  exactfy  at 
this  period  of  Egyptian  history  that  we  first  hear  of  a 
city  called  Fi-Bamesu,  "the  city  of  Barneses,"  and 
that  the  kings  are  found  to  be  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  it.  They  employ  in  its  construction  forced 
labour,  and  denominate  the  labourers  Aperu,  which  is 
a  fair  Egyptian  e<}uivalent  of  the  word  Hebrew.! 
Further,  Barneses  is  their  capital,  and  is  a  sort  ox 
suburb  of  Tanis,  which  agrees  well  with  the  statement 
of  the  Psalmist  that  the  miracles  of  Moses  were 
wrought  "  in  the  field  of  Zoan."  §  There  is  no  other 
perioa  in  Egyptian  history  when  Tanis  was  the  capital, 
excepting  under  the  Middle  Empire,  under  which  the 
exodus  would  scarcely  now  be  placed  by  any  one. 

The  existence  at  the  time  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
which  the  Hebrews  might  have  been  expected  to  join, 
suits  also  the  early  poraon  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty. 
It  was  just  then  that,  as  Dr.  Brugsch  says,  "  a  great 
nation  grew  up  beyond  the  frontier  on  the  north-east  to 
an  importance  and  power  which  began  to  endanger  the 
Egyptian  supremacy  in  Western  j^ia."  ||  TheHittite 
power  was  a  real  peril  to  Egypt  during  the  reigns  of 
Barneses  I.,  Seti  L,  and  Bameses  II.,  the  first  tliree 
kings  of  the  dynasty,  who  were  engaged  in  constant 
wars  against  these  formidable  neighbours.  They  were 
induced  under  the  circumstances  gpreatiy  to  strengthen 
their  north-eastern  frontier  by  means  of  walls  and 
fortresses,  and  evidently  feared  invasion  from  this 
quarter.  Invasion  came  in  the  time  of  Bameses  III., 
though  not  from  the  Hittites,  but  from  a  people  who 
had  temporarily  subjected  them.  As  the  ImeUtes 
were  Asiatics,  who  had  immig^ted  into  Egypt  from 
Syria,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that  they  would 
readily  join  a  Syrian  invader.  No  such  fears  or  perils 
beset  the  Egypt  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  when  the 
country  was  at  the  height  of  its  military  glory,  and 
accustomed  to  carry  its  arms  deep  into  Asia. 

The  long  reign  of  the  Pharaoh  from  whom  Moses 
fled  agrees  well  with  what  we  know  of  Bameses  II. 
Not  only  did  Manetho  assign  him  a  reign  of  above 
sixty  years,  according  to  aU  the  accounts  that  have 
come  down  to  us,  f  but  his  sixty-seventh  year  is  noted 
upon  his  monuments.**  Very  few  Egyptian  kings 
reigned  so  much  as  forty  years,  and  it  is  a  noticeame 
circumstance  that,  exactly  at  the  period  of  Egyptian 
history  to  which  the  oppression  and  the  exodus  would 
on  otner  grounds  have  oeen  referred,  there  occurs  a 
reign  of  the  unusual  duration  which  is  required  by  the 
facts  of  the  narrative. 

•  Aahmes,  the  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  is  said  to 
have  had  a  son  called  Rames  (Cook  in  the  S^peakei'a  Com- 
mentary,  vol.  i.,  p.  454). 

-t-  No  Egyptian  Kinff  would  have  given  a  town  the  name  of  a 
mere  sulJiBCt.  Pi-uamesu,  prohably  begun  by  Seti  L,  was 
named  after  Rameses  II.,  whom  he  had  associated. 

X  See  Chabas,  Rechercheapour  aervir  d  VHiatoire  de  VEgypte, 
pp.  142, 143.  M.  Chabas  regards  Ajperu  as  "  the  exact  Egn^tian 
tnmalation  of  the  Hebrew  n39  "  (Hebrews).  It  ia  otajectea  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  ^ange  of  6  into  p,  and  that  the 
proper  transcript  would  have  been  Aberu  (Cook  in  ^aeaker'a 
Commentary,  vol.  L,  p.  460^  note  114).  But  the  sounds  of  p  and  b 
in  Egyptian  must  have  been  very  near,  or  Pi-Bast  would  not 
have  become  Bubastis,  Pl-Hesor  Busiris,  and  the  like. 

I  Ps.  Ixxviii.  12.  43. 

II  HiatoTV  qf  Egypt,  voL  iL,  p.  2,  KT. 

IT  Synced,  Chronotfraph,,  pp.72B,  73a,  b  ;  Euseb.,  Chron,  Can,t 
L.  20,j>.  102. 
••  Brugsch,  Hiatory  <^  Egypt,  voL  ii.,  p.  HO. 
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Gonfimuition  is  given  to  the  view,  that  the  erenta  re- 
lated in  Exodne  belong  to  the  nineteenth  dynutj,  bf 
the  statement  of  Oeorfi^  the  Syncellas  that  the  ^ncliro- 
nism  of  Joseph  trith  Apepi,  the  last  Shepherd  King, 
was  "nniTerraUj  admitted!"*  In  this  case  the  "new 
king  who  knew  not  Joseph  "■(■  could  not  be  Aahmsa, 
the  founder  of  the  eighteenth  drnaety,  who  immediately 
enoceeded  Apepi.  and  with  whom  Joseph  moat  have 
been  in  part  contemporary,  but  must  ratner  have  been 
the  founder  of  the  next  dynasty,  the  nineteenth— either 
Barneses  L,  or  Set!  I.,  his  son  and  snocesaor.  Fonr 
hnndred  and  thirty  years  J  after  Apspi  will  bring  as  to 
Hw  nineteenth  dynasty  at  any  tate,  if  not  even  to  the 
tweatieth,  since  no  one  now  assigns  to  the  eighteenth 
dynasty  more  than  three  hondred,  or  to  the  nineteenth 
more  than  a  hnndred  and  sixty  jeais. 

Again,  the  distorted  occonnt  of  the  exodns  which 
was  given  by  Manetho,  §  inaccmate  as  it  may  be  in  its 
detauB,  preeerves  nndonbtodly  the  E^ptian  tradition, 
which  placed  the  events  in  the  reign  of  an  AmenSphis, 
who  was  the  son  of  a  Rampses  (Rameees)  and  the 
father  of  a  Sethoe.  Ko  other  king  in  the  Egyptian 
lists  answers  to  these  particitlara  except  Uenepnthah, 
who  was  the  son  and  snccessor  of  Rameses  U..,  and 
the  father  of  Seti  U^  or  Seti-Menephthah.  The  name 
Menephthah  is,  indeed,  inaccnratoly  represented  by 
'  "  ,  which  is  the  true  Greek  eqnivalent  of 


king  Ammenephthes,  II  which    Josephi 
AtnenAphis. 
Altogether,  Hie  argnmente  in  favonr  of  the  nineteenth 


conmdembly  over  tlioee  which  can  be  addnoed  in  favour 
of  the  eiffhteeuth.  The  eighteenth  was  too  powerfol 
and  warlike  to  have  feared  invasion,  or  to  have  renrded 
Israel  as  a  danger.  It  bnilt  no  "  store- cities ."  It  was 
nnacqnainted  with  the  name  Ramesee.  It  did  not  hold 
its  conrt  at  Tanis.  It  contained  neither  Ung  nor  prince 
of  the  name  of  Sethos  (Seti).  The  nineteenth  was 
difFerently  situated.  It  combined  the  varions  particn- 
lars  to  which  the  eighteenth  was  a  stranger.  More- 
over, it  terminated  in  snch  a  time  of  weakness  as  might 
have  been  expected  to  follow  the  calamities  recorded  in 
Eiodasifl"  while  the  eighteenth  was  gloriona  to  its  very 
close,  and  gave  no  indication  of  diminished  greatness. 

On  the  whole,  itwonld  seem  to  be  most  probable  that 
the  Israelites,  having  come  into  Egypt  in  the  reign  of 
ApAphis  ^Apepi),  the  last  Shephenl  King,  who  was 
a  thoroognly  Egyptiamsed  Asiatic,**  remained  there 
as  peaceable  snbiects  nnder  the  great  and  warlike 
right«enth  dynasty  for  some  three  hundred  vears, 
gradnally,  as  the  memory  of  Joseph's  benefits  faded, 
Boffering  more  and  more  oppression,  bnt  multiplying  in 
spite  of  it,  till  at  length  a  cnange  of  dynasty  occnrred, 
ajid  with  it  a  change  of  policy  in  respect  of  them. 
Moderate  ill-n  '  '' 


of  policy  m  respect  of  them. 
racceedea  by  the  haraheet  possi- 


ne  no  Knnmdi  for 
D,  to  "  all  Christian 

13S) :  or,  as  la  done 
lo  drew  their  Infor- 

voLL,  p.un 

Uns  over  KBxpt." 
i>f  a  new  ayniMj- 
le  Hebrew  text  far 
ax  TendooB,  whloh. 


ble  treatment ;  tlieir  "  lives  were  made  bitter  with  hard 
bondage."*  The  "new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph" 
(Bxod.  i.  8)  is  perhaps,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  rather 
Sethos  L  than  Bamesee  I.,  who  reigned  bat  a  year  and 
fonr  months,  t  Sethos,  threatened  on  his  noith-eastem 
frontier  b^  the  Hittdtes,  and  fearing  lest  the  Hebrews 
should  jom  them,  devised  the  pl^s  ascribed  to  the 
"new  Dag"  in  Eiod.  i. — sst  Uiem  to  bnild  "store- 
cities,  Fithom  and  Raamses,"  the  latter  named  pro- 
bably after  his  son  -.X  when  this  had  no  effect,  sought 
to  check  tiieir  increase  bv  means  of  the  midwives ;  and 
finally  required  that  all  tncir  male  offspring  shonld  be 
thrown  into  the  Nile.  There  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  Seti  I.,  as  represented  upon  his  monuments,  to  render 
Uieee  severities  improbable.  He  was  a  good  son  and  a 
good  father,  bnt  an  im^placabte  enemjr  and  a  harsh  ruler. 
His  treatment  of  prisoners  taken  in  war  was  cruel 
beyond  the  wont  of  nis  time,  his  campaigns  were  san- 
gnmary,  and  his  temper  fierce  and  resentfnl.  § 

If  Moeee  was  bom  under  Seti  I.,  and  bred  up  1^  his 
daughter,  the  king  under  whom  he  found  himself  when 
he  grew  to  manhood,  and  from  whom  he  fled  to  the  land 
qf  Midian,  |  \  ronst  have  been  Bameees  II.  Seti  associated 
his  son  Rameses  when  he  was  abont  twelve  years  of 
age,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  practically  transferred 
to  him  the  reins  of  power.  Barneses  II.  claims  to  have 
held  the  throne  for  at  least  siity-eeven  years,  and  was 
assigned  sixty-six  by  Manetho,    His  reign  is  the  longest 


of  ail  the  E^ptian  reigns,  except  that  of  Fhiops. 
kinglikelyi  '  '" 


He 


^  ,  to  have  continued  the  "  hard  bondage  " 
of  the  Israelites,  for  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  of 
bnilders,  and  efiected  the  greater  number  of  £s  con- 
stmcttons  by  the  instmmentality  of  forced  labour. 
Lenormant  says  that  "  dnring  his  rdgn  thousands  of 
captives  mast  have  died  under  the  rod  of  tiie  task- 
master, or  have  fallen  victims  to  over-work  or  privations 
of  every  description ; "  and  that  "  in  all  his  monnmenta 
there  was  not,  so  to  "Pe*!^  >  single  stone  which  had  not 
cost  a  human  life,"^  It  was  uie  sight  of  oppression 
such  as  this  which  provoked  the  indignation  of  Moses, 
and  led  to  the  rash  act  whkh  caused  Qm  to  qoit  Egypt 
and  flv  to  Midian. 

So  long  as  Bamesee  IL  lived,  the  exile  felt  that  he 
coold  not  return.  It  mnst  have  been  weary  wuting 
for  the  space  of  forty  years  or  more,  while  the  great 
Pharaoh  made  his  e^ieditions,  excavated  his  caril,** 
and  erected  his  nnmerons  buildings.  The  weariness  of 
prolonged  exile  shows  itself  in  the  name  given  by  Moses 
to  his  3dest  son :  "He  called  his  name  Oershom :  for  he 
said,  I  have  been  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  "  (Eiod. 
u,  22,  xviii.  3).  At  length, "  in  prooess  of  time  " — after 
a  reign  whidi  exceeded  mxty-sii  years — "the  king  of 
Egypt  died"  (Exod.  ii.  23);  and  Moeea,  divinely  in- 
formed of  the  fact  (Exod.  iii.  19),  returned  to  Eg^  to 
his  brethren. 

If  Seti  L  be  the  king  who  commenced  the  oppression, 
and  Rameses  n.  the  monarch  from  whom  Moses  fled, 
the  Pharaoh  whom  he  f  onnd  seated  on  the  throne  upon 
his  rotum  most  have  been  Menephthah.  The  character 
of  this  king,  as  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
hears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  adver- 


t  Joanh.  amtr.  ^o.  L  U. 

t  Seti  L  aaaocialed  his  son  BaineMS  on  the  throne  earl*  In 
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hli  relsn,  and  tlietwoniledoonJoInUjrfora  period  <rf  (piol 
twentrraar*. 
t  Sae  BlToh,  BbtoFB  ^  AiUirtU  Baypt,  pp. 
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ine  niH  oanaL  carried  from  the  Nile  to  Qm  Re 
ID  br  Sell  L.  and  oompleted  bj  Rameses  II. 
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ssry  of  Moses.  He  ma  prond,  Tun-glorioins,  disiiicliiied 
to  expose  bis  own  person  in  war,  yet  ready  enough  to 
send  nis  soldiers  into  positions  of  peril.*  The  omelties 
that  he  sanctioned  in  his  Libyan  warf  are  worthy  of 
the  monarch  who,  when  a  subject  people  cranplauied 
of  their  burthens,  met  the  complaint  bj  making  their 
burthens  heayier.|  He  appears  in  Eg^yptian  hinory  as 
the  weak  successor  of  two  great  and  powerful  monarehs ; 
he  has  one  military  success,  due  not  to  himself,  but  to 
his  generab,  after  which  his  rdgn  is  inglorious,  and 
closes  in  disaster.  ^ 

Menephthah  held  the  throne  for  eight  years.  Duiinff 
the  first  four  of  these  his  annals  are  almost  a  blank.  S 
the  Biblical  numbers  are  taken  as  exact,  ||  it  is  into  this 
space  that  the  plagues  and  the  exodus  must  fall.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  we  regard  the  Biblical  periods  of  forty 
years  as  intended  to  he  inexact,  we  may  coniecture  (1) 
that  Moses  returned  to  Effypt  in  Menephthah's  second 
or  third  year; ^  and  (2)  that  there  was  some  further 
delay  before  he  made  his  demands.  In  that  case  the 
great  war  of  Menephthah  wifch  the  Libyans  and  their 
allies,  which  belongs  to  his  fifth  year,**  may  haye  been 
over  before  the  troubles  with  Israel  bM;aiL  Moses  may 
haye  come  forward  shortly  after  its  ckse  to  deliyer  tlie 
message  with  which  he  was  charged;  and  the  struggle 
between  him  and  Menephthah  majr  haye  fallen  into  me 
Litter's  fifth  and  sixth  3^r8w  Menephthah,  like  his 
father,  commonly  held  his  court  at  Tanis.  It  would  be 
there,  ''in  the  field  of  Zoan,"  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
confronted  him  and  wrought  their  "wonders."  The 
struggle,  the  departure,  the  pursuit,  the  disaster  in  the 
Bed  Sea,  may  belong  to  the  kinyg's  sixth  year ;  and  two 
years  aftenfrards  he  may  haye  succumbed  to  reyolu- 
tionary  moyements  consequent  upon  the  losses  which 


he  suffered  in  the  Bed  Sea  catastrophe.  His  reign 
certainly  ended  amid  clouds  and  darkness,  and  was 
f  oUowed  by  a  period  of  ciyil  disturbance,  tetndnating  in 
bloodshed  and  anarchy. 

The  troubles  of  this  period,  described  in  the  "  Great 
Harris  Papyrus,"*  together  with  the  remarkable  suc- 
cesses of  Buneses  HI.,  second  monarch  of  the  twentieth 
dynasiy,  would  fall  into  the  period  passed  by  Israel  in 
the  ''Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings,  f  and  would  thus 
naturally  obtain  no  direct  mention  in  the  sacred  narra- 
tiye.  Bameses  may,  howeyer,  haye  been  the  "  hornet  '* 
which  God  sent  before  Israel  to  break  the  power  of  the 
Ganaanites  and  Hittites  (Exod.  xxiii.  28),  and  render  the 
conquest  of  Palestine  more  easy.!  He  seems  certainly 
to  haye  made  at  least  one  great  expedition  into  Asia, 
and  to  haye  reduced  under  his  sway  the  whole  tract 
between  "the  riyer  of  Egypt"  and  the  Euphrates. § 
Had  the  Israelites  been  in  possession  of  Palesnne  at  the 
time,  he  must  haye  come  mto  contact  with  them,  and 
haye  seriously  interfered  with  their  independence.  As 
it  was,  his  pynan  wars,  by  weakening  ttie  Ganaanite 
nations,  payed  the  way  for  the  yictories  of  Jodiua  and 
the  Israelite  occupation  of  the  "  Land  of  Promise." 

The  depressed  state  of  Ej;ypt  between  the  death  of 
Bameses  III.  and  the  accession  of  the  first  Sheshonk  || 
accounts  for  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  the  Egyptians- 
from  the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  SamueL  If  the 
exodus  had  taken  place  under  the  eighteenth  dynasty,, 
and  the  Syrian  wars  of  Seti  I.,  Bameses  II.,  and  Ba- 
meses m.  had  belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Judges^ 
(as  in  that  case  they  must),  it  is  inconceiyable  that 
neither  should  the  Hebrew  records  of  the  time  haye 
contained  any  notice  of  the  Egyptians  nor  the  Egyptiau. 
records  of  the  Hebrews. 


BXGUBSUS  B :   ON  THE  EDUGATION  OP  MOSES  (chap.  ii.  10). 


Moses  would  be  educated  like  the  sons  of  princesses 

Senerally,  not  like  those  of  priests,  or  oil  persons 
estined  for  the  literary  life.  St.  Stephen,  when  he 
says  that  Moses  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians,"  does  not  (probably)  mean  more  than  this. 
The  question  then  is,  In  what  did  the  education  of 
princes  and  young  nobles  at  the  time  of  the  exodus 
consist  P 

It  would  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  orthography 
and  grammar.  Moses  would  be  traght  to  speak  the 
Egyptian  language,  and  to  write  it,  correcfiy.  He 
would  probably  not  be  taught  the  hieroglypmc  cha- 
racter, the  knowledge  of  mich  was  reeeryed  to  the 
priests,  but  would  oe  familiarised  with  the  ordinary 
curaiye  writing— the  hieratic,  as  it  was  called  in  later 
times— which  was  the  common  charactw  for  books, 
and  eyen  for  official  documents,  in  his  day.  Gare 
would  be  taken  to  instruct  him  in  the  graces  of  style, 
so  far  as  they  were  understood  at  the  time;  and  he 
would  be  especially  practised  in  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  necessary 

•  Lenormant,  Mdnud  cTmatoire  Aneien7ie,vol  L,  p.  430. 

+  Chabas,  Recherchea  pour  wrvir,  Ac.,  pp.  88^-^ 

X  Exod.  V.  6— 1& 

)  Lenormant,  Afanicel,  voL  !.«  pp.  432—431. 

Ii  Moses  is  forty  at  his  flight  into  Midian  (Acts  vii  2S).  remaixis 
there  forty  yean  (Acts  vlL  30^  is  ei«:hty  when  he  works  his  first 
miracle  before  Pharaoh  (Exod.  vil.  7),  passes  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness  (Dent.  xxix.  5),  and  is  a  hundred  and  twenty  at  his 
death  (Deut  xxiv.  7). 

_if  There  is  some  indication  of  delay  on  the  part  of  Moses  in 
Kxod.  iv.  19. 

**  BrogBch,  History  cf  Egypt,  vol.  ii,  p.  128. 
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of  all  gentbmanlike  accompHshments.  Whether  his 
attention  would  be  turned  to  poetry,  might  perhaps  be 
doubtful;**  but  he  would  certainly  be  taught  a  clear 
and  perspicuous  prose  style,  such  as  was  required  for 
official  reports  and  other  communications  between 
members  of  the  governing  class. 

The  next  branch  of  his  education  would  be  arithmetic 
and  geometry.  The  Egyptians  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  former,  and  their  calculations  ran  up 
to  billions.  Li  the  latter  they  are  said  to  haye  been 
exact  and  minute,  but  not  to  haye  pushed  their  inyesti- 
gations  yery  far.  It  was  sufficient  for  a  youth  of  the 
upper  classes  to  be  able  to  keep  correct  accounts ;  and 
a  speculatiye  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  numbers, 
or  of  geometrical  problems,  scarcely  formed  a  part  of 
the  established  curriculum. 

He  woidd  be  further  instructed  in  moralihr,  and 
in  the  Egyptian  yiews  on  the  subjects  of  the  biyine 

*  See  the  Reeorda  of  the  Pcut,  voL  viiL,  p.  46 ;  and  compare 
Chabas,  Becherekea,  pp.  6—28. 

■¥  Menephthah  does  not  seem  to  have  reigned  more  than  eight 
years,  or  two  after  the  exodus.  Amon-mes  reigned,  perhaps, 
nve  years :  Seti  IL,  two ;  Siphthah,  seven ;  Setnekht,  two  or 
three ;  and  Rameses  m.  employed,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  in  his  warlike  expeditions.  This  space  of  time  is  amply 
covered  by  the  **  forty  years  "  of  the  wanaerings. 

t  See  the  Note  on  chap,  xxiii.  28. 

)  Bmgsch,  History  ctfEgypt^oh  ii.,  p.  152. 

J  Birch,  History  of  Afunent  £!ffypt,  pp,  147—156;  Lenormant» 
Manuel  cPHistoire  Ancienne,  voL  i.,  pp.  445—452. 

IT  So  Canon  Cook.  Specther'a  Commentary,  voL  L,  pp.  474. 476. 

**  The  poetry  of  Moses,  his  "  songs  "  (Exod.  xv.  1—19;  I>eut 
xxxii.  1—43).  his  "blesdng"  (Dent,  xxxiii.).  and  his  "prayer" 
CPs,  xo.),  indicate  an  aotnai  study  of  Egyptian  poetry,  whether 
It  was  a  part  of  his  education  or  not 
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Nature,  of  the  relations  sabdsting^  between  GK>d  and 
man,  of  a  fntnre  life,  and  of  a  judgment  to  come. 
Egyptian  moraliiy  was,  for  the  most  part,  correct  so 
far  as  it  went,  and  was  expressed  in  terse  niomic 

5hrases,  resemblii^  those  of  the  Proverbs  of  S^omon. 
'he  points  especially  inculcated  were  obedience  to 
parents  and  to  authorities  generally,  courtesy  to  in- 
feriors, and  kindness  to  the  poor  and  the  afflicted. 
The  mysteries  of  relieion  were  the  exdusiye  property 
of  the  priests;  but  lue  beyond  the  grKve,  judgment, 
reward  and  punishmentu  probably  metempsychosis, 
were  generally  inculcated;  and  the  mystic  yolume, 
known  as  the  "  Ritual  of  the  Dead,"  must  haye  been 
pressed  on  the  attention  of  all  the  educated. 


It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  one  brought  up  as  the 
son  of  a  princess  would  attain  to  the  scientific  know- 
ledge possessed  by  Egyptian  professionals  of  different 
Idndsw  Moses  would  not  be  an  astronomer,  nor  an 
engineer,  nor  a  physician,  nor  a  theologian,  nor  eyen 
an  historian;  but  would  have  that  general  acijuaintance 
with  such  subjects  which  belongs  to  those  who  have 
enjoyed  a  good  general  education  in  a  highly  civilised 
community.  He  would  also,  no  doubt,  haye  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  main  principles  of  Egyptian  jurisprudence. 
But  here,  again,  his  knowledge  would  be  general,  not 
close  or  intimate ;  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  expect, 
in  the  Mosaical  legislation,  reproductions,  to  any  ei^nt, 
or  adaptations,  of  the  Egyptian  judicial  system. 
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L  Namo  and  Signiiloation.— The  nuiie  Leyiticns, 
hj  which  the  third  oook  is  called,  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  Yersion  (LXX)  of  the  Old  Testameni  It 
properly  dmotee  the  Leyitical  book,  or  the  Tolame 
treatiiig  on  Leritieal  matters.  In  Hebrew  it  is  called 
"  the  Book  Vavihra,"  or  simply  "  Vayikra,"  from  the 
word  with  whicn  it  commences,  and  which  denotes  and 
he  eaUed,  It  is  by  this  name  that  the  Book  is  always 
quoted  in  Jewish  writings.  In  the  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts of  Uie  Old  Testament,  Leritaeas  is  not  only 
always  a  book  by  itself  marked  off  from  the  rest  botn 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  by  the  space  of  four 
Tacant  lines,  but  like  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pen- 
tateoch  it  begins  a  new  column,  whilst  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  though  htmng  the  same  vacant 
space  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  do  not  b^gin 
at  the  top  of  a  new  column. 

n.  Division.— In  accordance  with  the  practice 
whidli  obtained  from  time  immemorial,  the  Book  b 
divided,  both  in  the  most  ancient  M8S.  and  in  the 
earliest  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  into 
the  following  ten  sections  ^— 

(1)  chaps.        1. 1— y.  26. 


(2) 
(3) 

W 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 
(10) 


»» 


»f 


>* 


» 


>» 


»f 


yi  1 — ^viii.  36. 

ix.  1 — ^xi.  47. 
xii.  1 — ^ziii.  59. 
xiy.  1 — TV,  33. 
rvi  1 — ^xyiiL  30. 
xix.  1 — ^xx.  27. 
xxi.  1 — ^xxiy.  23. 
xxy.  1 — xxvi.  2. 
xxvi.  3 — ^xxyii.  34. 


These  are  ten  of  the  fifty-four  sections  into  which 
the  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  in  cnrder  to  furnish  a 
lessonfor  each  Sabbath  of  those  years  which,  according  to 
Jewish  chronology,  have  fifty -f our  Sabbaths,  so  that  the 
whole  Law  of  Moses  should  oe  read  through  once  every 
jear.^  This  division  and  the  reading  tlm>ugh  of  thie 
Law  in  the  manner  here  indicated  are  observed  by  the 
Jews  to  this  day,  and  it  is  to  these  weekly  lessons,  in 
conjunction  with  portions  from  the  Prophets,  that  refer- 
ence b  made  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ziii  15,  &c.). 
Besides  thb  division,  which  b  designed  for  the  weddy 
lessons,  the  Book  <^  Leviticus  b  also  divided  into 
iwenty-three  larger  sections,  whidi  correspond  more 
nearly  to  our  modem  chapters,  and  which  are 
follows : — 

i.  1— iii.  17. 

iv.  1— vL  11. 

vi.l2— vil3a 

(4)  „        viiL  1 — ^x.  7. 

(5)  „  X.  8—20. 

(6)  „  xi.  1-47. 

(7)  „  xii.  1— xiil  28. 

(8)  „       xiii.  29-^9. 


(1)  chaps. 

(2) 
(3) 
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(9)  chaps,  xiv.  1—32. 

(10)  „  xiv.  33-57. 

(11)  „  .        XV.  1—24. 

(12)  „  XV.  25-xvi.  34. 

(13)  „  xvii  1—16. 

(14)  „  xviiL  1—30. 

(15)  „  xix.  1—22. 

(16)  „  xix.  2a-xx.  27. 

(17)  „  xxi  1— xxii.  16. 

(18)  „  xxii.  17 — xiiii.  14. 

(19)  „  xxiii.  15— XXV.  13. 

(20)  „  XIV.  14— 3a 

(21)  „  XXV.  39— xxvi.  2. 

(22)  ,.  xxvi  3—46. 

(23)  „  xxvii.  1—34. 

These  sections  are  called  Sedarim,  and  are  indicated 
in  all  the  correct  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures.* 

There  is  a  third  division,  or  rather  subdivision,  of  thb 
Book,  which  consistsof  98smaUer.seetions  or  paragraphs, 
52  of  which  are  open  sections  and  46  dosed  sections. 
These  minor  sections  are  so  minutely  indicated  by  a 
vacant  space,  either  at  the  beg^inning  or  end  of 
the  line,  and  are  so  sacredly  guarded  that  a 
manuscript  of  the  Pentateuch  in  whiim  one  of  the  open 
sections  nas,  by  mistake,  been  made  into  a  closed 
section,  or  vice  vered,  b  ritually  iUegal.f 

nL  Design  and  Gontent8«— The  design  of  the 
Book  has  been  aptly  described  as  "  the  spirituu  statute- 
book  of  Israel  as  the  oongregation  of  God."  By  the 
laws  therein  enacted,  GK>d  deogned  to  train  Israel  as 
Hb  peculiar  people,  to  keep  them  from  defilements, 
and  to  sanctiry  them  for  holy  f eUowship  with  their 
covenant  Jehovah,  wlio  has  deigned^to  erect  Hb  sanc- 
tuary in  thdr  midst.  To  effect  thb  purpose  enactments 
are  m  the  first  place  laid  down  to  regulate  the  access  of 
the  Israelites  to  the  Divine  Being,  as  f oUows :  The 
sacrifices  which  obtained  from  time  immemorial  are 
more  minutely  defined  and  systematised  (chaps,  i  1 — 
vii.  38) ;  the  priesthood  whose  duty  it  b  to  offer  up 
these  sacrifices  are  consecrated  and  installed  (chaps, 
viii  1— X.  20) ;  the  undeanness  of  animals  (chap,  xi 
1—47),  and  the  impurities  of  men  (chape,  xii  1 — xv. 
33),  which  cause  defilement  and  debar  access  to  God, 
are  described;  and,  finally,  the  Day  of  Atonement  b 
instituted,  wludi  b  to  expiate  at  the  end  of  every 
year  the  negbct  of  any  of  the  above-named  regn- 
jatioos  (chap,  xvi  1 — 34),  thus  approj^riately  con. 
eluding  the  enactments  which  are  desired  to  fit 
Gkd's  people  for  fellowship  with  Hjul  Thb  group 
of  laws  b  followed  bv  sundry  enactments  which  have 
for  their  object  ihe  noliness  of  the  people  in  their 

*  See  Ginsbuig,  The  Msasorah,  YoL  ii.  Letter  Bameeh,  §  77> 
II.S30.  _^ 

t  For  a  oomplete  list  of  these  seotioiiB  see  Qinshuzg.  The 
Msasorah,  YoL  it,  Letter  PI,  S 107, 9.  I8S. 
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ererj'daj  life,  in  thdr  domestic  relations,  and  in  their 
intercourse  with  one  another  (chaps,  xvii.  1 — xx.  27) ; 
^be  holiness  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  poritr  in  their 
sacred  ministrations  (chaps,  zzi.  1 — ^zxii.  S3) ;  tne  sancti- 
fication  of  the  festiTals  (chaps,  xxiii.  1 — xziv.  12)  and 
of  the  whole  land  (chaps,  xzv.  1 — xxvi.  2);  with 
directions  about  collateral  questions  arising  from 
this  part  of  legislation.  The  logical  sequence  of 
these  different  regulations,  however,  is  not  always 
apparent. 

lY.  Authorship.— As  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Book 
of  Leviticus,  in  its  present  form,  was  written  by  Moses, 
and  as  it  is  against  the  plan  of  this  commentary  to  enter 
at  this  place  into  a  discussion  on  this  question,  which 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
Book,  I  thought  that  I  should  best  serve  the  student  of 
Holy  Writ  oj  showing  him  how  the  laws  here 
enacted  were  administered  during  the  second  Temple. 
I  have  therefore  endeavoured  to  depict  the  Temple 


service  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  'conducted  according 
to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  Book  before  us. 

y.  Literature. — ^The  most  important  aids  are  (1) 
the  Septuagint,  an  English  translation  of  which  has  been 
pubUshedby  Bagster.  (2)  The  two  Chaldee  versions  of 
uie  Pentateuch,  one  under  the  name  of  Onkelos,  and 
the  otiier  under  the  name  of  Jonathan  b.  XJsziel,  both  of 
which  have  been  translated  into  English,  but  not  alto- 
gether satisfactoril)r,  by  Etheridge  (Longman,  1865). 
The  latter  of  the  two  is  especially  important,  since,  thoup^h 
in  its  present  form  it  is  a  late  compilation,  it  embodies 
the  ancient  development  of  the  Mosaic  Law  as  admin- 
istered durinff  the  second  Temple.  (3)  The  Midrach 
Babboth,  which  is  a  traditional  explanation  of  the 
Mosaic  Law,  containiog  many  expositions  which  ob- 
tained  in  the  time  of  C&ist.  A  German  translation  of 
this  work  bv  Dr.  Wunsche  is  now  being  published  in 
parts  at  Leipasig.  Modem  commentaries  are  too  well 
Known  to  require  description. 
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CHAPTER  L— (^)  And  theLoBD  called 
unto  Moses,  and  spake  xmto  him  out  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  say- 
ing, (^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them.  If  any  man  of  you 
bring  in  offering  uAto  theioBB,  ye  sJall 
bring  your  offering  of  the  cattle,  even  of 
the  herd,  and  of  the  flock. 


a  a  1^00. 


a  Bx.Mi.ia 


<^>  If  his  offering  he  a  burnt  sacrifice 
of  the  herd,  let  him  offer  a  male  without 
blemish:  he  shall  offer  it  of  his  own 
yoluntanr  will  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation  before  the 
LoBD.  (^^'^And  he  shall  put  his  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  burnt  offering ;  and 
it  shall  be  accepted  for  him  to  make 


The  name  Leviticus,  that  is,  the  Levitical  book,  as  this 
portion  of  the  Pentateuch  is  called  in  our  Bibles,  is  taken 
irom  the  Greek  (LXX.)  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
where  it  is  so  called  because  it  treats  of  the  sacrificial 
ordinances  and  the  services  performed  by  the  Levites. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  called    .    •    •   and  spake.— 

Bather,  And  he  called  urUo  Moees,  and  the  Lord 
epake,  &e.  (See  chap.  viii.  15.)  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  book  we  are  told  that  when  the  tent  of 
meeting  was  completed,  the  Lord  showed  His  appro- 
bation of  it  bj  covering  the  outside  of  the  edifice 
with  a  heaven.8ent  cloud,  and  by  filling  the  inside 
with  His  glory  (Exod.  xL  34 — 3d).  He  therefore,  who 
had  filled  the  sanctuary  with  his  gloiy  now  "  called 
unto  Moses,"  thus  incucating  by  "And  he  cidled," 
which  are  one  word  in  the  orig^inal,  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  two  books.  The  ancient  Jewish 
synagogue  already  pointed  out  the  fact  that  this  unusual 
phrase,  "  And  he  oalled  unto  Moses,"  is  used  as  an  in- 
troductory formula  on  the  three  different  occasions  when 
the  Lord  made  a  special  communication  to  this  great 
law-giver.  Thus  when  the  Lord  first  communicated  to 
Moses  tiiat  He  was  about  to  deliver  the  Israelites  from 
Egypt,  **  He  called  unto  him  "  from  the  burning  bush 
r]&od.  ilL  4).  When  the  Lord  was  about  to  give  to 
Moses  the  Ten  Commandments  for  the  peo]ple  of  Israel, 
**  He  called  unto  him  '*  from  the  top  of  Sinai  (Exod.  six. 
3,  20) ;  and  now  when  the  Lord  is  about  to  give  to  His 
chosen  people,  through  His  servant  Moses,  the  laws 
by  whicn  their  Divine  worship  is  to  be  regulated,  "  He 
called  unto  him  "  from  the  tent  of  meeting  (Lev.  i.  1). 

(2)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.— The 
directions  for  the  different  sacrifices  specified  in  chaps, 
i.  2 ;  iii.  17,  are  not  in  the  first  instance  communicated 
to  the  priests  who  should  teach  them  to  the  people,  but 
are  directlv  addressed  to  the  people  themselves. 

Ye  shall  bring  your  onlBnng  .  .  .— Or,^om 
the  cattle  ye  shall  bring  your  offering,  from  the  oxen 
and  from,  the  flock,  that  is,  if  the  offering  be  of  quad- 
rupeds in  contradistinction  to  the  "  fowl "  mentioned  in 
verse  14,  they  are  to  be  of  oxen  and  small  cattle  {tzdn), 
i,e.,  sheep  ana  goats. 

(3)  If  his  offering  be  a  burnt  saorifloe.— Having 
stated  what  is  meant  by  animals,  the  directions  now 
treat  upon  the  different  kinds  of  the  offerings  them- 


selves. First  in  order  comes  the  burnt  offering,  which 
is  divided  into  burnt  offering  from  the  beeves  (verses 
3 — ^9),  and  burnt  offering  from  the  flock  (verses  10—13). 
The  ox  takes  precedence  because  it  is  tiie  more  costly 
and  more  important  sacrifice.  It  had  to  be  without 
disease  or  blemish  of  any  kind.  To  offer  a  defective 
sacrifice  was  an  insult  and  a  deception.  Hence  the  ex- 
clamation of  the  prophet, "  cursed  be  the  deceiver  which 
hath  in  his  flock  a  male  and  voweth  and  sacrificeth  unto 
the  Lord  a  corrupt  thing"  (i.«.,  an  animal  with  a 
blemish),  Mai.  i.  14.  The  offerer  is  to  brin^  the  animal 
to  the  entrance  of  the  temt  of  meeting,  as  it  should  be 
rendered,  that  is,  to  the  front  of  the  Tabernacle  where 
the  brazen  altar  stood  (Exod.  xl.  6). 

Of  his  own  voluntary  will.— The  whole  passage, 
is  better  rendered,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting 
ehaU  he  ^er  U,  that  he  may  he  accepted  before  the 
Lord.  (domp.  Exod.  xxviii.  38 ;  Lev.  xix.  5,  xxii.  19, 
20,  29;  zxiii.  11.)  This  meaning  is  unmistakably  set 
forth  in  Lev.  xxii.  19,  20,  21,  where  it  is  explicitlv  de- 
clared, "  ye  shall  offer  f  or  vour  acceptance  a  male  without 
blemish  of  the  beeves,  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  goats,  but 
whatsoever  hath  a  blemish  that  ve  shall  not  oser,  for  it 
shall  not  be  acceptable  for  you.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  the  phrase  "  for  joxa  acceptance,"  or  "  acceptable 
for  you,  is  only  used  in  connection  with  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offermgs,  but  never  with  sin  offerings. 

(4)  And  he  shall  put  his  hand.— Or,  lay  his  hand, 
as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  in  chap.  iii.  2,  3, 17,  &c. 
The  laying  on  of  hands  by  the  offerer  on  the  victim  was 
enjoined  not  only  in  the  case  of  burnt  offeri^m,  but 
also  in  peace  offerings  (Lev.  iii.  2,  7, 13;  viii.  ^,  Ac.) 
and  in  sin  offerings  (chap.  iv.  4,  15,  24,  29,  33 ;  viii. 
14,  &c.).  The  oirerer  indicated  thereby  both  the  sur- 
render of  his  ownership  of  the  victim,  and  the  transfer 
to  it  of  the  feelings  bv  which  he  was  influenced  in  per. 
forming  this  act  of  aedication  to  the  Lord.  From  the 
practice  which  obtiuned  during  the  second  Temple,  we 
know  that  the  offerer  himself  laid  both  his  hands 
between  the  two  horns  of  the  animal  whilst  alive,  and 
that  no  proxv  could  do  it.  If  several  offered  one  sacrifice, 
each  one  laid  his  hand  separatelv  on  the  victim,  con* 
fessinj^  his  sins  and  saying,  '*I  have  sinned,  I  have 
committed  iniauity,  I  have  transgressed  and  I  have  done 
this  and  this,  but  I  repent  before  Thee,  and  this  is  my 
atonement." 
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atonement  for  him.  ^^)  And  lie  shall 
kill  the  bnllock  before  the  Lord  :  and 
the  priests,  Aaron's  sons,  shall  bring  the 
blood,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  round 
about  upon  the  altar  that  is  by  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
(0)  And  he  shall  flay  the  burnt  offering, 
and  cut  it  into  his  pieces.  <^>  And  the 
sons  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  put  fire 
upon  the  altar,  and  lay  the  wood  in  order 
upon  the  fire:  <^)  and  the  priests,  Aaron's 
sons,  shall  lay  the  parts,  the  head,  and 
the  fat,  in  order  upon  the  wood  that  is 
on  the  fire  which  is  upon  the  altar: 


<^)  But  his  inwards  and  his  legs  shall  he 
washin  water:  and  the  priest  shall  bum 
all  on  the  altar,  to  be  a  burnt  sacrifice, 
an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord. 

(10)  ^jxd  if  his  offering  be  of  the  flocks, 
namely,  of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats,  for 
a  burnt  sacrifice ;  he  shall  bring  it  a  male 
without  blemish.  ^^^  And  he  shall  kill 
it  on  the  side  of  the  altar  northward  be- 
fore the  Lord  :  and  the  priests,  Aaron's 
sons,  shall  sprinkle  his  blood  round  about 
upon  the  altar.  (^^)  And  he  shall  cut  it 
into  his  pieces,  with  his  head  and  his 


Aooepted  for  liim.~That  is,  his  offer  wiU  be 
acceptable  before  the  Lord,  when  the  offerer  thus 
complies  with  the  prescribed  sacrificial  regulations. 
(Gomp.  verse  3.) 

To  make  atonement  for  him.— As  the  imposition 
of  hands,  confession,  repentance,  and  prayer  accompanied 
this  sacrifice,  and,  moreover,  as  these  acts  secnie  for  the 
offerer  acceptance  with  Otod,  hence  expiatory  virtue  is 
here  and  elsewhere  ascribed  to  this  burnt  offering 
(chaps,  xiv.  20 ;  zrii.  24 :  Micah  vi.  6 ;  Job  i.  5 ;  zM.  8), 
whicn  belongs  more  especially  to  sin  and  trespass  offer- 
ing (Lev.  iv.  20,  26,  81,  36 ;  v.  16. 18 ;  viL  7,  Ac.). 

(5)  And  he  shall  kill  the  bullook.— The  sacrificer 
himself  slaughtered  the  victim  on  the  north  side  of  the 
altar,  by  cu^infl^  its  throat,  while  a  priest  or  an  assistant 
held  a  bowl  under  the  neck  to  receive  the  blood. 

Before  the  Lord.— That  is,  before  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  (comp.  verse  11).  The  two  phiases  con- 
stantly interchaxige  in  the  directions  about  the  sacrifices. 
(Gomp.  chaps,  iii.  2,  8, 12 ;  iv.  4, 15,  24 ;  vl  18,  &c.) 

The  priestB,  Aaron's  sons.— Better,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  the  priests,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders 
this  phrase  in  Numb.  x.  8.  Besides  the  passage  in 
Joshua  zxi.  19,  this  phrase  only  occurs  six  nmes,  once 
in  Numbers,  where  it  is  properly  rendered,  and  five 
times  in  this  book,  where  it  is  translated  three  times 
"the  priests  Aaron's  sons"  (chap.  L  5,  8,  11),  and 
twice  "Aaron's  sons  the  priests"  (chaps,  ii.  2;  iii  2). 
(See  chap.  xxL  1.) 

And  sprinkle.— Better,  throw  the  blood.  The 
priestly  functions,  which  began  with  the  catchine  of  the 
blood  m  the  bowl,  are  now  to  continue  also  m  tiiis 
instanee.  The  priest  threw  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of 
the  altar  in  two  portions.  He  first  stepped  to  the 
north-eastern  comer,  and  from  thiUi  comer  oifEused  the 
blood  on  the  northern  and  eastern  walls ;  he  then  placed 
himself  at  the  south-western  comer,  whence  he  diffused 
the  second  portion  of  the  blood  on  tiie  south  and  western 
walls.  The  rest  of  the  blood  he  poured  out  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  altar,  which  was  fivnished  with 
two  holes ;  these  holes  communicated  with  a  drain  which 
conducted  the  blood  into  the  Kedron. 

By  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.— Better,  at  the 
enhance  of  the  tent  of  meeting.    (See  verse  3.) 

(«)  And  he  shall  flay.— After  the  priest  threw  the 
Uood  on  the  walls  of  the  altar,  the  sacrificer  himself 
had  to  skin  and  cut  up  the  sacrifice  into  its  natural 
Hmbs  (comp.  verse  12;  chap.  viii.  20;  Exod.  xxix.  17), 
as  head,  breast,  legs,  &c.,  and  not  mangle  it.  The  sldn 
was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating  priest  (Lev.  viii). 

(7)  And  the  sons  of  Aaron.— The  priests  are  to 


put  the  fire  upon  the  altar,  because  they  offered  the 
sacrifice  upon  the  altur.  This  applies  to  the  first 
burnt  offering  which  was  offerea  upon  the  newly- 
erected  altar,  since  afterwards  the  nre  was  alwavs 
bumiiu^,  and  was  never  allowed  to  go  out  (Lev.  vi.  lo). 

And  lay  the  wood.— No  other  fuel  but  wood  was 
allowed  for  the  altar,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  bring 
it  from  his  own  house,  but  it  had  to  be  the  wood  (S 
the  congregation.  (Gomp.  Neh.  x.  84 ;  xiii.  31.)  It  had 
to  be  of  the  best  Idnd ;  worm-eaten  wood  or  timber 
from  pulled-down  buildings  was  not  allowed. 

(8)  Shall  lay  the  parts.— Better,  shall  lay  the 
pieces  in  order,  as  in  verse  12.  The  word  here  rendered 
oy  parts  b  the  same  whidi  is  more  properly  translated 
pieces  in  verse  6.  Here  again  the  priests  are  not  to  lay 
Ihe  pieces  upon  the  altar  anyhow,  but  are  to  arrange 
them  STstematicalfy.  In  consequence  of  the  order  ex* 
pressed  in  this  verse,  the  rule  obtained  during  the 
second  Temple  that  tiie  parts  of  the  victim  should  as 
much  as  possible  be  arranged  in  the  same  order  which 
they  occupied  in  the  animal  when  alive. 

(»)  But  his  inwards.— Before,  however,  the  cut-up 
victim  was  thus  arranged  to  be  burnt,  the  stomach,  tbe 
bowels,  and  the  feet  haa  to  be  thoroughlv  cleansed.  In  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple,  the  washing  nad  to  be  repeated 
three  times  before  tiie  ablution  was  Seemed  complete. 

And  the  priest  shall  bum.— The  word  here  used 
is  not  the  one  generally  used  to  denote  consuming  by 
fire,  but  it  originally  signifies  to  make  a  fit/me  or  vapour 
by  incense.  K  is  used  m  connection  with  all  sacrifices 
(chaps,  ii.  2,  9;  iiL  5, 11;  iv.  10, 19;  vi.  8;  vii.  5,  &c.) 
and  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveved  thereby  is,  that 
man  upon  earth  fitiy  brought  his  gift  to  Otod  in  heaven, 
by  causing  the  odour  emit^  from  the  burning  sacrifice 
to  ascend  in  a  sweet-smelling  savour  to  heaven. 

(10)  Of  the  flooks.— Bulloeks  of  course  could  only 
be  offered  by  the  wealthy.  Hence  the  law  now  provides 
for  those  wno  could  not  afford  so  costly  a  sacrifice. 
They  are  to  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year,  which  was 
the  ordinary  burnt  offering  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and 
not  a  goat.  The  directions  given  with  regard  to  the 
burnt  offering  from  bulloclra,  equally  apply  to  the 
burnt  offering  from  the  flock  (verses  10— 13).  They 
are  therefore  not  repeated. 

(u)  On  the  side  of  the  altar  northward.— As 
the  place  for  the  refuse  was  on  the  east  side  (see  verse 
16),  as  the  laver  stood  on  the  west  side,  and  as  the 
ascent  to  the  altar  was  on  the  south  side,  the  north  side 
was  the  most  convenient  for  slaughtering  the  victims. 
This  also  applies  to  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings  (chape, 
iv.  24,  29,  33;  vL  25;  vii.  2;  xiv.  13,  Ac.). 
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&t:  and  the  priest  shall  lay  them  in 
order  on  the  wood  that  is  on  the  fire 
which  is  upon  the  altar :  (^>  but  he  shall 
wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs  with 
water :  and  the  priest  shall  bring  it  all, 
and  bum  it  upon  the  altar :  it  m  a  burnt 
sacrifice,  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

(^^  And  if  the  burnt  sacrifice  for  his 
offering  to  the  Lord  he  of  fowls,  then  he 
shall  bring  his  offering  of  turtledoves,  or 
of  young  pigeons.  (^)  And  the  priest 
shsdl  bring  it  imto  the  altar,  and  ^  wring 
off  his  head,  and  bum  it  on  the  altar ; 
and  the  blood  thereof  shall  be  wrung 
out  at  the  side  of  the  altar :  (^and  he 
shall  pluck  away  his   crop  with  ^his 
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feathers,  and  cast  it  beside  the  altar  on 
the  east  part,  by  the  place  of  the  ashes: 
(^^  and  he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings 
thereof,  btU  shall  not  divide  it  asunder : 
and  the  priest  shall  bum  it  upon  the 
altar,  upon  the  wood  that  is  upon  the 
fire :  it  M  a  bTimt  sacrifice,  a^i  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord. 

CHAPTEE  n.— W  And  when  any  will 
offer  a  meat  offering  imto  the  Lord,  his 
offering  shall  be  of  fine  flour ;  and  he 
shaUfiSar  oU  upon  it,  and  put  frankin- 
cense  thereon :  (')  and  he  shall  bring  it 
to  Aaron's  sons  the  priests :  and  he  shall 
take  thereout  his  handful  of  the  flour 


m  With  his  head  and  his  fat.— That  is,  '<  he 
shall  cut  it  into  its  pieces,  and  sever  or  cut  ojf  its  head 
sskd  its  fat."  By  a  figure  of  speech  not  nncommon  in 
Hebrew,  one  yerb  is  connected  with  two  substantiyes, 
though  it  only  applies  to  one  of  the  two,  and  a  kindred 
yerb  nas  to  l>e  supplied  for  the  second  substantiye  to 
obtain  the  proper  sense. 

(1^)  Be  of  fowls.— The  fowls  here  are  in  contrast 
to  the  cattle  in  yerse  2.  And  as  the  qnadmpeds  tiiere 
sxe  immediately  defined  to  consist  of  bullocks,  sheep  and 
goats,  so  the  generic  term  winged  ereaiure  is  here  re- 
fltricted  to  the  doye  and  pigeon.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  fiye  different  kinds  are  allowed  for  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, yiz.,  the  bullock,  lamb,  goat,  doye  and  pigeon,  the 
same  that  Abram  was  commanded  to  offer  (Qen.  xy.  9). 

Of  turtledoves.— Though  in  the  case  of  the  burnt 
offering,  as  well  as  of  the  sin  offering,  pigeons  were 
permitted  to  those  who  were  too  poor  &  offer  quadru- 
peds, yet  in  certain  other  cases  oirds  were  prescribed 
)or  all  irrespectiye  of  their  circumstances.  Not  only  did 
turtledoyes  regularly  come  in  large  flocks  (Cant.  iL  11, 
12 ;  Jer.  yiiL  7)  into  Palestine  at  certain  periods,  but 
owing  to  these  sacrifices  the  Jews  haye  always  kept 
doye-cots  and  reared  pigeons  (2  Kings  yL  25;  l!sa.  k.  8; 
Joseph.^  Wars,  y.  4, 4).  To  supply  the  demand  for  them, 
dealers  in  these  birds  sat  about  with  them  in  cages  on 
stalls  in  the  Temple  court  (Matt.  zzL  2;  John  xL  16,  Ac). 

(^)  And  the  priest. — ^It  was  probably  out  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  offerer,  and  to 
incitoase  the  importance  of  the  otherwise  small  offering, 
that  the  priest  himself  brought  the  yictim  to  the  altar 
and  slew  it  instead  of  the  worshipper  performing  these 
acts,  as  in  the  case  of  quadrupeds.  The  imposinon  of 
hands  upon  the  yictim  was  dispensed  with,  both  because 
the  bira  was  too  small  for  this  ceremony,  and  because 
the  offerer  brought  it  in  his  hands  to  the  place  of 
sacrifice,  thusconyeying  by  this  act  the  idea  inyolyed  in 
the  imposition  of  hands. 

And  wring  off  his  head.— When  the  bird  is 
handed  to  him,  the  priest  is  not  to  use  any  knife,  but  is 
to  nip  off  its  head  with  his  nails,  throw  the  severed  head 
on  the  altar  fire,  and  thus  cause  it  to  ascend  in  the  sweet- 
smelling  sayour.  As  the  small  quantity  of  blood  could 
not  be  caught  in  a  bowl,  and  would  not  suffice  for 
throwing  it  or  pouring  it  on  the  four  walls,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  offering  <3  quadrupeds,  he  pressed  it  out 
from  the  headless  Mdy,  aod  let  it  run  on  the  walls. 
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(19)  His  crop  with  his  feathers.— Just  as  in  tiie 
case  of  quadrupeds  the  skin  was  flayed  off  the  yictim 
before  it  was  put  on  the  altar  fire,  so  the  feathers  were 
remoyed  from  the  bird  before  its  body  was  placed  on 
the  altar.  This  is  the  natural  sense  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  context,  since  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  the  yictims  would  be  burnt  with  the  feathers,  and 
thus  cause  an  intolerable  smell.  The  rendering,  how* 
ever,  giyen  in  the  margin,  **v)Uh  thefiUh  thereof,'*  is 
now  adopted  by  the  gpreater  number  of  expositors.  As 
the  two  words  respectiyely  deaioiingfiUhBBd  feathers 
resemble  each  other  in  Hebrew,  it  is  probable  that  one 
of  them  has  dropped  out  of  the  text.  The  maw,  there- 
fore, with  its  contents,  as  weU  as  the  feathers,  were  re- 
moyed to  the  eastern  side  of  the  altar,  where  the  ashes 
from  the  altar  were  thrown  (chap.  yi.'S). 

(17)  And  he  shall  cleave  it  with  the  wings 
thereof. — Before  placing  it  on  the  altar  fire  the  priest 
made  an  incision  in  the  wings,  without,  howeyer,  sepa- 
rating them  whoUy  from  the  body,  thus  oorrespondmg 
in  some  degree  to  the  limbing  of  the  quadrupea.  (See 
yerse  6.) 

n. 

(1)  A  meat  ofibring.— Better,  an  ohUUion  of  a 
meai  offering,  as  the  same  two  words  are  rendered  in 
yerses  4  and  13.  The  me^  offerings  which  come  next 
in  the  legal  enumeration,  and  which  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  present  chapter,  consisted  of  three  Linds.  The 
first  is  fine  flour  with  oil  and  frankincense  (yerses  1 — 3). 
The  flour  was  of  wheat  (Exod.  xxix.  2),  and  was  double 
the  yalue  of  the  ordinary  barley  flour  (2  Kings  yii.  1, 
16, 18),  and  because  of  its  use  at  the  sacrifices  formed 
part  of  tibe  Tem^de  stores  (1  Ohron.  ix.  29 ;  xxiiL  29). 

Shall  pour  oil  upon  it. — Oil  being  to  the  food  of 
the  Israelites  what  butter  is  to  ours,  the  offerer  is  here 
commanded  to  put  some  of  it  into  this  preparation  in 
order  to  make  it  more  palatable  to  the  priests  who 
were  to  eat  part  of  it.  (See  yerse  3.)  The  frankincense 
was  designed  to  countmct  the  offensiye  smell  arising 
from  the  quantity  of  the  flesh  burnt  there,  as  is  eyident 
from  the  loUowing  yerse,  where  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
wholly  to  be  burnt. 

W  And  he  shall  take.— Better,  And  the  pried 
shaU  take  from  it  a  handful  of  its  flour  and  of  %ts  oU 
wUh  aU  its  frankincense,  and  (his  shall  he  bwm  as  its 
memorial  upon  the  altar,  Ac 
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thereof,  and  of  the  oil  thereof,  with  all 
the  firankiBceiise  thereof;  and  the  priest 
shall  bum  the  memorial  of  it  upon  the 
altar,  /o  be  an  offering  made  by  &:e,  of  a 
sweet  savour  nnto  the  Lobd  :  (^)  and 
'the  remnant  of  the  meat  offering  shall 
be  Aaron's  and  his  sons' :  it  is  a  thing 
most  holy  of  the  offerings  of  the  Lobd 
made  by  fire. 

W  And  if  thou  bring  an  oblation  of  a 
meat  offering  baken  in  the  oven,  it  shall 
he  unleavened  cakes  of  fine  fiour  mingled 
with  oil,  or  unleavened  wafers  anointed 
with  oil. 

(^)  And  if  thy  oblation  he  a  meat  offer- 
ing baJcen  ^in  a  pan,  it  shall  be  of  fine 
flour  unleavened,  mingled  with  oil. 
(^  Thou  shalt  part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour 
oil  thereon :  it  m  a  meat  offering. 

(7)  And  if  thy  oblation  be  a  meat  offer- 
ing haken  in  the  fryingpan,  it  shall  be 
made  of  fine  flour  with  oil.    ^^)  And  thou 
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shalt  bring  the  meat  offering  that  is 
made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lobd  : 
and  when  it  is  presented  unto  the  priest, 
he  shall  bring  it  unto  the  altar.  ^>  And 
the  priest  shall  take  from  the  meat  offer- 
ing ^a  memorial  thereof,  and  shall  bum 
it  upon  the  altar  litisvLn.  'offering  made 
by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  tho 
Lobd.  (^^>And  that  which  is  left  of 
the  meat  offering  shall  he  Aaron's  and 
his  sons'  i  it  is  b,  thing  most  holy  of 
the  offerings  of  the  Lobd  made  by 
fire.  . 

<^i)No  meat  offering,  which  ye  shall 
bring  unto  the  Lobd,  shall  be  made  with 
leaven ;  for  ye  shall  bum  no  leaven,  nor 
any  honey,  in  any  offering  of  the  Lobd 
made  by  fire. 

<")  As  for  the  oblation  of  the  firstfruits^ 
ye  shall  offer  them  unto  the  Lobd  :  but 
they  shall  not  ^be  burnt  on  the  altar  for 
a  sweet  savour. 


Memorial. — So  called  because  it  was  designed  to 
bring  the  worshipper  into  the  grateful  remembrance  of 
God,  and  to  remind  him,  as  it  were,  of  His  promise  to 
accept  the  serrice  of  His  people  rendered  to  Him  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  conmiand.  Hence  the  declaration  of 
the  Psalmist,  '*  the  Lord  remember  all  thine  offerinsp, 
and  accept  thj  burnt  sacrifice  "  (Ps.  zz.  4),  and  of  me 
angel  to  Cornelias,  "  thy  prayers  and  thy  alms  are  come 
up  for  a  memorial  before  God  "  (Acts  z.  4). 

(3)  And  the  remnant.— With  the  exception  of  the 
memorial  or  the  handful  of  flour  and  oil,  ana  of  all  the 
frankincense,  this  meat  offering  belonged  to  the  priest«, 
who  divided  it  among  them,  and  by  whom  alone  it  was 
to  be  consumed  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary. 

A  thing  most  holy.— The  offerings  consisted  of 
two  classes,  less  holy  and  most  holy.  The  thank  offer- 
ings (Lev.  zziii.  20 ;  Num.  vi.  20),  the  firstborn  of  clean 
saerinced  animals  (Num.  zviii.  17),  the  firstlings  of  oil, 
wine,  and  com,  and  the  paschal  sacrifices,  belonged  to  the 
less  holy,  and  mi^^ht  be  eaten  entirely  or  partiaUj  in  any 
clean  place  withm  the  holy  city  by  the  officiating  priests 
and  their  families  (Lev.  x.  12---14).  The  incense  offer- 
ing, the  shew.bread  (Ezod.  zzz.  26 ;  Lev.  zziv.  9),  the 
sin  and  trespass  offerings  (Lev.  vL  25 — ^28 ;  vii.  1,  6 ; 
ziv.  13,  &c.),  and  the  meat  offerings  here  described, 
belonged  to  the  most  holy  class.  They  could  only  be 
eaten  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  by  the  priests  alone. 

(4)  A  meat  oflbring  baken  in  the  oven.— The 
second  kind  of  meat  offering  consisted  of  preparations 
baked  with  oil  in  the  oven,  or  in  the  pan,  or  cooked  in  a 
pot  (verses  4 — 10).  The  oven  is  probably  the  portable 
pot,  open  at  the  top,  about  three  feet  high  and  liable  to 
be  broken  (Ley.  zi.  35),  which  is  stiU  used  in  the  East 
for  making  bread  and  cakes.  After  the  vessel  is 
thoroughly  heated,  the  dough,  which  is  made  into  large, 
thin,  oval  cakes  resembling  pancakes  or  Scotch  oat- 
cakes,  is  dezterously  thrown  against  the  sides,  the 
aperture  above  is  covered,  and  the  hreed  is  completely 
baked  in  a  few  minutes.  Though  the  bread  when  first 
taken  out  is  soft,  and  can  be  rolled  up  like  paper,  it 
hardens  and  becomes  crisp  when  it  is  kept. 


(5)  Baken  in  a  pan.— Better,  a  flat  plate.  This  is 
probably  the  iron  fire-plate  (Ezek.  v.  3),  with  a  convex 
surface,  which  is  placed  horizontally  upon  stones  about 
nine  inches  from  tne  flpround,  and  underneath  which  ih» 
fire  is  kindled,  used  oy  the  Arabs  to  this  day.  The 
large  thin  cakes,  and  the  thin  wafer  bread,  are  laid  upon 
the  convez  surface,  where  they  are  baked  in  comparatively 
few  minutes.  These  baking  operations  took  place  in  th» 
court  of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  vessels  of  mimstration 
were  kept  (Ezek.  zlvi  20 ;  1  Ghron.  zziii.  28,  29). 

(6)  Thou  Shalt  part  it  in  pieces.— The  cake  thus 
baked  was  not  to  be  offered  as  a  whole,  but  broken  up 
in  pieces  and  mingled  with  oil.  Bread,  broken  in  pieces 
ana  steeped  in  oil,  butter,  milk,  or  sweet  juices,  still 
constitutes  a  favourite  dish  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs. 

(7)  Baken  in  the  frying-pan.— Better,  boiled  in 
a  pan.  This  is  a  deeper  vessel  than  the  frying.pan,  and 
corresponds  more  to  our  stew-pan  or  pot.  In  this  deep 
vessel  the  cakes  were  boiled  in  oil. 

(8)  And  thou  shalt  bring.— Whichever  of  the 
three  cereal  preparations  is  preferred,  the  offerer  is  to 
wesent  it  to  the  priest,  who  is  to  ti^  it  to  the  altar. 
During  the  second  Temple,  the  pieces  were  put  into  a 
ministering  vessel,  oil  and  frankincense  were  then  put 
on  them,  and  the  vessel  was  carried  by  the  offerer  to 
the  priest,  and  the  priest  carried  it  to  the  altar  and 
brought  it  to  the  south-west. 

(9»  10)  And  the  priest.— Verses  9  and  10,  which 
conclude  the  law  about  the  bloodless  offerings,  resume 
and  ezpand  the  directions  given  in  verses  1  and  2. 

01)  No  meat  ofibiing.— Yerses  11—13  add  some 
general  rules  respecting  meat  offerings.  As  honey^  was 
used  in  olden  times  to  produce  fermentation,  it  is  ez- 
eluded,  like  fermented  dough,  from  these  offerings. 
(See  chap.  zi.  20.) 

(18)  As  for  the  oblation.— Better,  as  an  oblation 
o/ftretfiruits  ye  may  offer  them.  Tins  verse  mentions 
an  ezception  to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  prerious  one,. 
i.e.,  leaven  and  honey,  which  are  ezcluded  from  the  meat 
offerings,  may  be  used  with  firstfruits.  Hence  they  ar» 
mentioned  with  firstfruits  (Lev.  zziiLl? ;  2  Ghron.  zzzi.  5). 
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^^And  every  oblation  of  thy  meat 
offering  'shalt  thou  season  Yiitii  salt; 
neither  shalt  thou  suffer  the  salt  of  the 
covenant  of  thy  God  to  be  lacking  from 
thy  meat  offering :  with  all  thine  offer- 
ings thou  shalt  offer  salt. 

w  And  if  thou  offer  a  meat  offering  of 
thy  firstfruits  unto  the  LoBn,  thou  shalt 
of&r  for  the  meat  offering  of  thv  first- 
fruits  green  ears  of  com  dried  by  the 
fire,  even  com  beaten  out  of  full  ears. 
OS)  And  thou  shalt  put  oil  upon  it,  and 
lay  frankincense  thereon:  it  i8  a  meat 
offering.  (^^)And  the  priest  shall  bum 
the  memorial  of  it,  part  of  the  beaten 
com  thereof,  and  part  of  the  oil  thereof, 
with  all  the  frankincense  thereof:  it  is 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  in.— (DAnd  if  his  oblation 
he  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offering,  if  he  offer 
it  of  the  herd ;  whether  it  be  a  male  or 
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female,  he  shall  offer  it  without  blemish 
before  the  Lobd.  (^)And  he  shall  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offerin£^, 
and  kill  it  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation :  and  Aaron's  sons 
the  priests  shaJl  sprinkle  the  blood  upon 
the  altar  round  about.  (^)  And  he  shall 
offer  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offering 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lobd  ; 
*the  ^fat  that  covereth  the  inwards,  and 
all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards, 
(^>  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  on  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and 
the  *caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kid- 
neys, it  shall  he  take  away.  (^)And 
Aaron's  sons  shall  bum  it  on  the  altar 
upon  the  burnt  sacrifice,  which  is  upon 
the  wood  that  is  on  the  fixe :  it  is  an 
offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour 
unto  the  Lord. 

W  And  if  his  offering  for  a  sacrifice  of 
peace  offering  unto  the  Lord  be  of  the 


(13)  And  every  oblation.— But  salt,  which  is  the 
contrarv  to  leaven,  and  which  preserres  from  putrefac- 
tion and  cormption,  was  to  be  an  ing^redient,  not  only 
of  bloodless,  bat  of  all  animal  sacrifices  (Ezek.  xliiL  24). 

The  salt  of  the  covenant  of  thy  Gkxl.— From 
its  antiseptic  and  savonr^  qnalitiee,  salt  became  the 
symbol  ox  hospitality,  friendship,  durability,  fidelity. 
"  To  eat  bread  and  salt  together  "  is,  in  the  East,  an 
expression  for  a  league  of  mutual  amity  (Russell, 
Aleppo f  i.  232).  When  the  Arabs  make  a  covenant  to- 
getner,  they  put  salt  on  the  blade  of  a  sword,  £rom 
whence  every  one  puts  a  little  into  his  mouth.  This 
constitutes  them  blood  relations,  and  they  remain  faith, 
f ul  to  each  other  even  when  in  danger  of  life  (Bitter, 
Erd.  ziy.  960).  Hence  the  expression  "  a  covenant  of 
salt^"  which  also  occurs  in  Num.  xviii.  19,  and  2  Ghron. 
xiii.  5,  denotes  an  indissoluble  alliance,  an  everlasting 
coyenant.  Hence,  too,  the  phrase  "  salted  with  the  safi 
of  the  palace  "  (Ezra  iy.  14)  means  bound  by  sacred 
obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  king. 

(i«)  And  if  thou  ofibr .— The  third  kind  of  meat 
offering  (yerses  14 — 16)  is  of  the  firstfroits.  These 
verses  should  properly  come  immediately  after  verse 
12,  since  verse  13  concludes  the  directions  about  the 
different  kinds  of  mineihas  or  bloodless  offerings,  with 
general  remarks  applying  to  all  animal  sacrifices.  Such 
transpositions  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Parched  or  roasted  com,  as  here  described, 
was,  and  stiU  is,  a  favourite  article  of  food  in  the  East 
(Ley.  xxiii.  14 ;  Josh.  y.  11 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  17 ;  xxv.  18 ; 
2  Sam.  xyii.  28;  Buth  iL  14).  It  was,  thca?efore,  an 
appropriate  meat  offering.  Hence  the  regulations  about 
it,  yerses  14—16,  are  the  same  as  those  given  with  regard 
to  the  other  two  kinds  of  bloodless  offerings. 

m 

(1)  A  saoriflce  of  peace  oflbring.— The  peace 
offering  of  which  this  chapter  treats,  consisted  of  two 
kinds,  the  peace  offering  from  the  herd  (yerses  1 — 5), 
and  the  peace  offering  from  the  flock  (verses  6 — 15). 
As  in  the  case  of  the  burnt  offering  (chap.  L  3),  the  ox 


is  mentioned  first,  because  it  is  most  costly  and  more 
important. 

w  hether  it  be  a  male.— Whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
burnt  offering  (cha^.  i.  3, 10)  the  male  only  was  legal, 
there  is  no  distinction  of  sex  here,  nor  is  there  any 
limitation  of  age.  All  that  was  required  was  that  it 
should  be  without  any  organic  defect. 

(8)  And  he  sheSi  lay  his  hand.— Unlike  the 
laying  of  hands  on  the  burnt  offering,  there  was  no 
confession  of  sin  here,  but  the  utterance  of  words  of 
praise  to  God,  and  this  might  be  done  in  any  place  of 
the  court-yard  which  was  most  conyenient  for  the 
offerer  to  kill  the  sacrifice. 

At  the  door  of  the  tabemaole.— Better,  ai  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting.    (See  chap.  i.  3.) 

Aaron's  sons  tne  priests. — ^Better,  the  sone  of 
Aaron,  the  prieeta.    (See  chap.  i.  5.) 

Shall  sprinkle.— Better,  throw  (see  chap.  L  5). 

(8)  And  he  shall  offer.— That  is,  he  who  brings 
the  sacrifices,  not  the  priest. 

The  fat. — That  is,  the  best  or  choicest  part.  Hence 
the  exnresrion  is  also  used  for  the  best  produce  of  the 
grouna  (Qen.  xly.  18;  Num.  xviiL  12).  As  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  animal,  the  fat  belonf^ed  to  Gh>d» 
and  hence  had  a  peculiar  sanctity,  for  which  reason  ii 
was  not  allowed  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  iiL  17 ;  vii.  23). 

(5)  And  Aaron's  sons.— After  the  offerer  has 
killed  the  yictim,  taken  out  the  choice  parts  and  offered 
them  to  the  officiating  priest,  the  latter  shall  bum  it, 
that  is,  the  whole  colfoction  of  the  fat  pieces  described  in 
verses  3  and  4,  upon  the  ashes  of  the  continual  burnt 
offering,  which  was  the  daily  offering  of  the  lamb.  It 
had  always  the  precedence,  and  was  Duming  the  whole 
day  (Ley.  yi.  12).  Besides  these  choice  pieces  which 
had  thus  to  be  burnt,  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder 
were  reserved  for  the  priest,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  peace  offeriiu[  was  eaten  by  the  offerer,  his  family 
and  nis  friends  ^jov.  vii.  15, 16). 

(^)  Of  the  flock. — That  is,  of  sheep  or  goats ;  they^ 
too  might  be  either  male  or  female,  providra  only  thai 
they  were  without  organic  defects. 
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£ock ;  male  or  female,  he  shall  offer  it 
without  blemish.  <^  If  he  offer  a  lamb 
for  his  offering,  then  shall  he  offer  it 
before  the  Load.  <^>And  he  shaU  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  his  offering, 
and  kill  it  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation:  and  Aaron's  sons  shall 
sprinkle  the  blood  thereof  roimd  about 
upon  the  altar.  W  And  he  shall  offer  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offering  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lobd; 
the  fat  thereof,  and  the  whole  rump,  it 
shall  he  take  aS  hard  by  the  backbone ; 
and  the  fat  that  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards, 
oo)  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the  fat  that 
is  upon  them,  which  is  by  the  flanks, 
and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with  the 
kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away.  ^)  And 
the  priest  shall  bum  it  upon  the  altar : 
it  is  the  food  of  the  offering  made  by 
fire  unto  the  LoBn. 

<^)  And  if  his  offering  be  a  goat,  then 
he  shall  offer  it  before  uie  Lobd.  (^)And 
he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
it,  and  kill  it  before  the  tabernacle  of 
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the  congregation :  and  the  sons  of  Aaron 
shall  sprinkle  ilie  blood  thereof  upon  the 
altar  round  about.  <^^>  And  he  shall  offer 
thereof  his  offering,  even  an  offering 
made  by  fire  imto  the  Lobd;  the  fat 
that  covereth  the  inwaor ds,  and  all  the 
fat  that  is  upon  the  inwards,  <^>  and  the 
two  kidneys,  and  the  fiit  that  is  upon 
them,  which  is  by  the  flanks,  and  the 
caul  above  the  liver,  with  the  kidneys, 
it  shall  he  take  away.  <^^ And  the  priest 
shall  bum  them  upon  the  altar :  it  is  the 
food  of  the  offering  made  by  fire  for  a 
sweet  savour :  'all  the  fat  is  the  Lobd'b. 
(^7>  It  shcUl  be  a  perpetual  statute  for 
your  generations  throughout  all  your 
dwellings,  that  ye  eat  neither  &t  nor 
»blood. 

CHAPTER  IV.— <i)And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  ^  Spealc  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  If  a  soul 
shall  sin  through  ignorance  a^iinst  any 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lobd  coh- 
ceming  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
done,  and  shall  do  against  any  of  them : 


(7)  A  lamb. — ^Better,  a  sheep,  as  it  is  rendered  in 
Ley.  L  10 ;  vii.  23 ;  zziL  19,  27,  Ac.,  since  the  word  de- 
notes a  foil-grown  sheep. 

(8)  Before  the  tabemaole  of  the  congrega- 
tion.— Better,  before  the  teni  of  meeting,  (See  verse  2.) 

W  The  whole  rump.— Better,  the  whole  fai  taU 
(so  also  Exod.  zzix.  22;  Ler.  viL  3;  via  25;  ix.  19). 
The  sheep  of  Syria  and  Palestine  were,  and  still  are,  the 
broad-taued  species,  the  broad  part  often  weighing 
fifteen  pounds  and  upwards.  In  young  ^niniiLla  the 
safastance  of  the  tail,  which  consists  of  marrow  and  fat, 
tastes  like  marrow,  and  it  is  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
cooking  instead  of  batter.  It  is  often  so  large  that  it 
trails  on  the  ground,  and  to  save  the  animal  from  the  pain 
occasioned  by  dragging  it  on  the  jnoond,  a  small  wheeled 
track  is  attached  u>  it,  on  which  S,  draws  it  along.  It  is 
only  the  tail  of  sheep  which  is  here  indaded  among  the 
fat  parts  that  are  to  be  offered  upon  the  altar.  It  is, 
however,  not  regarded  as  the  ordinary  fat  of  other  qnad- 
rapeds  (Ley.  iz.  19),  and  hence,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition,  is  not  included  in  the  prohibition  of  yerse  3. 

(10)  And  the  two  kidneys.—The  ritual  enjoined 
in  these  two  yerses  is  the  same  as  in  yerses  4  and  5. 

(U)  The  foody  or  bread,  that  is,  which  the  fire  upon 
the  altar  was  to  consume  for  Ghd,  or  the  sacrince. 
Hence  that  which  was  burnt  unto  God  was  called  His 
bread  (Num.  zzyiiL  2 ;  Ezek.  zliy.  7),  and  the  priests 
who  burnt  it  are  described  as  offering  "  the  bread  of 
their  God  "  (Ley.  xxi.  6,  8, 17). 

<12-15)  And  if  his  ofibring  be  a  goat.— The 
directions  about  the  goat  as  a  peace  offering  are  the 
same  as  those  about  an  ox.  No  mention  of  male  or 
female  is  here  made,  because  this  point  is  already 
stated  in  yerse  6.  Unlike  the  burnt  offering  (Ley.  i. 
10),  the  ffoat  is  here  separated  from  the  sheep  because 
<d  the  oifferenee  in  the  oblation^  arising  from  the 


broad  tail  of  the  sheep,  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
goat. 

Oe)  Shall  bum  them.— That  is,  the  fat  pieces 
which  haye  thus  been  specified  (see  chap.  iy.  35), 
because  they  constitute  the  bread  of  Jehoyah ;  they  are 
to  ascend  in  a  sweet-smelling  sayour  to  heayen.  (See 
diap.  L  9). 

All  the  fiGbt  is  the  Lord's.— This  part  of  the 
yerse  is  intimately  connected  with  the  following  yerse. 
As  the  fat  belongs  to  the  Lord,  it  is  therefore  enacted 
as  a  perpetual  statute  that  it  must  neyer  be  eaten* 

(17)  A  perpetual  statute  for  your  generations 
throughout  all  your  dwellings.— Better,  a  staMe 
for  ever  throughout  your  generatione  in  aU  your 
dwelling B ;  so  the  Authorised  Y ersion  in  the  only  three 
other  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  (Gomp.  Ley.  zxiii. 
14,  21,  where  it  is  inyerted ;  and  31.)  That  is,  the  law 
not  to  eat  fat  of  beeyes,  sheep,  or  ffoats,  is  to  be  binding 
n^n  the  Israelites  throughout  all  their  future  genera^ 
tions,  and  is  apnlicable  to  an^  place  whereyer  they 
may  dwell.  As  tne  full  legisUtiye  formula  only  occurs 
four  times  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  is  restrictea  to  this 
book,  it  is  important  to  render  it  uniformly  in  aU  the 
four  passages.  For  the  import  of  this  statute  see 
diap.  yii.  23—25. 

IV. 

(S)  If  a  soul  shall  sin.— It  will  be  seen  that  whilst 
the  three  nreyious  kinds  of  ofEerings,  yiz.,  the  burnt 
offering  (diap.  L  1 — 17),  the  meat  offering  (chap.  ii. 
1 — ^16),  and  tbe  peace  offering  (chap.  iiL  1 — 17),  are 

rken  of  as  familiarly  known  and  praetiBed  among 
Israelites  before  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  sin 
offering  and  the  trespass  offering  are  here  introdooed 
as  a  new  injunction.  We  haye  here  no  mare  the 
yoluntary  formula,  ''If  any  man  of  yon  faring,"  AiO. 
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(3)  If  the  prieet  that  is  anointed  do  sin 
according  to  the  sin  of  the  people ;  then 
let  him  bring  for  his  sin,  which  he  hath 
sinned,  a  jonng  bnllock  without  blemish 
nnto  the  Lobd  for  a  sin  offering.  <^)  And 
he  shall  bring  the  bnllock  nnto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
before  the  Lobd  ;  and  shall  lay  his  hand 


upon  the  bullock's  head,  and  kill  the 
bnllock  before  the  Lobd.  ^^^  And  the 
priest  that  is  anointed  shaJl  take  of  the 
bollock's  blood,  and  brin^f  it  to  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  oongregataon :  <^  and  the 
priest  shall  dip  lus  nnger  in  the  blood, 
and  sprinkle  of  the  blood  seven  times 
before  the  Lobd,  before  the  vail  of  the 


(chaps,  i.  2,  iL  1,  iii.  1),  as  yon  are  in  the  habit  of 
bringing;  but  "if  a  aoid  shall  sin  .  .  .  2e<  him 
brmgffor  his  sin  offering  a  jonng  bnllock/'  &c. 

Through  ignoranoe.— He  did  it  inadvertenilf , 
and  at  the  time  of  its  committal  did  not  know  that  it 
iras  a  transgression;  bat  recognised  it  as  a  nn  after 
he  did  it.  (Gomp.  yerses  IS,  22,  27;  chap.  t.  18; 
chap.  xzii.  14.)  According  to  the  practice  which 
obtained  dnrinff  the  second  Temple,  the  sin  here 
spoken  of,  for  which  the  sin  offering  was  bronght,  was 
(1)  a  fan  committed  throogh  i^orance,  or  involnntaiily, 
as  opposed  to  a  sin  committed  witii  a  set  purpose 
(camp.  Nnmb.  it.  90);  (2)  a  sin  against  a  negative 
command ;  (8)  a  sin  consisted  in  acts,  not  in  words  or 
thoughts,  as  is  deduced  from  the  expression  "  and  shall 
do  against  an^  of  them ; "  and  (4)  of  acts  of  such  a 
naturo,  that  if  committed  intentionally  they  would 
subject  the  sinner  to  the  awful  punishment  of  excision. 
(See  Numb.  xr.  29,  30.) 

(3)  The  priest  that  is  anointed.— To  illustrate 
this  law,  the  conduct  of  the  high  priest  is  adduced  as 
the  first  instance,  to  show  when  and  how  this  exalted 
functionary  is  to  bring  the  nn  offering  in  question. 
By  this  the  Leriticsl  law  indicates  that  even  tne  chief 
of  the  priesthood  was  but  a  frail  being  like  the  rest  of 
the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  the  same  infirmities  as 
the  Uiit^,  thus  precluding  the  assumption  of  spiritual 
superiority.  Hence  the  remark  of  tne  Apostle,  "the 
law  made  those  high  priests  who  had  infirmity,  and 
who  needed  daily  to  oner  up  sacrifices,  first  for  their 
own  sins,  and  uien  for  the  people's;  but  our  high 
priest,  Clhrist  Jesus,  was  holy,  lumnless,  undefiled,  and 
separate  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the 
heayens"  (Heb.  yi.  27,  28).  The  phrase  "the  priest 
that  is  anointed  "  for  "  the  nigh  priest "  is  restricted  to 
this  book,  where  it  occurs  four  tmies  (Ley.  iy.  3,  5, 16 ; 
yi.  15  in  Heb.;  22  in  the  English^.  "The  great 
priest,"  or  high  priest,  is  the  appellation  used  in  the 
other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  (Ley.  xxi.  10;  Numb. 
xxxy.  25,  28),  and  in  Joshua  (chap.  xx.  6) ;  whilst  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament  this  functionary 
is  called  chief  priest  (2  Kings  xxy.  18;  2  Chron.  xix. 
11 ;  xxiy.  11;  xxyi.  20;  xxxi.  10;  Ezra  yii.  5).  He  is 
called  "  the  anointed  priest,'"  because,  like  Aaron,  he 
alone  was  anointed  when  be  succeeded  to  the  high 
office,  whilst  the  ordinary  priests  were  simply  conse- 
crated. Their  anointing  descended  with  them  to  all 
futurity  by  yirtue  of  being  the  descendants  of  Aaron. 
(See  chap.  yiii.  12.) 

According  to  the  sin  of  the  people.— That  is, 
he  haying  in  ignorance  committed  the  same  sin  as  the 
common  people,  to  which  he  is  as  liable  as  th^.  From 
the  phrase  "against  any  commandments  of  tne  Lord" 
in  the  precedmg  yerse,  as  well  as  from  chaps,  x.  6; 
xxi.  10---15,  it  is  eyident  that  the  sin  of  ignorance  here 
alluded  to  does  not  refer  to  the  inadyertent  neglect  of 
his  official  dntf ,  which  deyolyes  upon  the  high  priest  as 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  people,  but  to  any  offence 
whatsoeyer  ignorantly  commin^d.    Accordixig  to  the 


marginal  reading,  to  nuike  the  people  awUy,  or  more 
literally,  to  the  guiU  of  the  people,  which  is  eaually 
admissible,  the  meaning  of  the  passsge  is,  that  ne  by 
committing  a  sin  causes  the  peopto  to  transgress,, 
inasmnch  as  his  example  is  followed  by  them ;  or  that,, 
in  yirtue  of  the  intimate  connection  which  subsisted 
between  the  representatiye  o^  the  nation  and  the  people,, 
the  sin  of  the  one  was  the  sin  of  the  other.  (Gomp^ 
chap.  X.  6;  1  Chron.  xxi.  8^ 

A  young  bnllock.— Literalljr,  a  deer,  the  son  of 
a  bulL  The  sacrificial  rules  wmch  obtained  at  the 
time  of  Christ  minutely  defined  the  lesnectiye  ages  of 
the  bullock :  the  steer,  the  son  of  a  bull,  and  the  caalf  . 
The  bullock  or  ox  whieh  was  brought  as  a  sacrifice  had 
to  be  three  years  old :  "  the  steer  the  son  of  a  bull " 
rendered  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  in  the  Authorised 
Version  ^nerally,  by  "a  younff  bullock"  (Ibsod.  xxix. 
1;  Ley.  ly.  14;  xyi  3;  xxiiL  8,  Ac.),  had  to  be  two 
years  old;  whilst  tlie  calf  had  to  be  of  the  first  year. 

(4)  Unto  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle  of  the 
Congregation.— Better,  wUo  the  entrance  of  the 
teni  of  meeting,  (See  chap.  L  8.)  The  regulations  about 
the  bringing  of  the  sin  osering  up  to  me  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  are  the  same  as  those  about  the  other  saeri- 
fioes. 

(5)  And  bring  it.— That  is,  after  the  high  priest 
had  receiyed  the  blood  into  the  bowl  (see  chap.  i.  5),  he 
is  to  bring  it  out  of  the  court  where  the  yictim  was 
slain  into  the  tent  of  meeting, 

(6)  And  the  pnest  shall  dip  his  finger.- The 
different  treatment  of  the  blood  is  here  to  be  noticed. 
Whilst  in  the  case  of  the  other  sacrifices  the  priest 
threw  the  blood  upon  the  walls  of  the  altar  of  oumt 
offering  (see  chap.  i.  5),  in  the  rin  offering  before 
us  the  high  priest  is  first  of  all  to  dip  his  fin^r  seyen 
times  in  the  blood,  and  sprinkle  it  before  the  Loid» 
The  finger,  according  to  the  rules  which  obtamed 
during  the  second  Temple,  was  that  of  the  right  hand, 
as  the  blood  was  always  taken  and  sprinkled  with  the 
right  hand.  Seyen,  being  a  complete  number,  is  used 
for  the  perfect  finishing  of  a  work.  Hence  the  seyen 
days  of  creation  (Qen.  ii.  2,  8) ;  seyen  branches  were  in 
ihe  golden  candlestick  (Exod.  xxy.  87;  xxxyii.  23); 
seyen  times  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Ley.  xyi.  14);  seyen  times  was  the  oil 
sprinkled  upon  the  altar  when  it  was  consecrated  (Ley. 
yiii.  11);  seyen  days  were  required  for  consecrating  the 
priests  (Ley.  yiii.  85) ;  seyen  days  were  necessary  for 
purifying  the  defiled  (Ley.  xii.  2;  Numb.  xix.  19); 
seyen  times  Naaman  washed  in  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  y. 
10, 14) ;  seyen  days  Jericho  was  besieged,  and  seyen 
priests  with  seyen  trumpets  blew  when  the  walls  fell 
ao¥m  (Josh,  yi.) ;  the  lamb  had  seyen  horns  and  seyen 
eyes,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  Gk>d  (Bey.  y.  6) ; 
seven  seals  are  on  Good's  book  (Bey.  i.  5),  &e.,  &c 

Before  the  Lord,— As  the  Lord  was  enthroned  on 
the  mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim  (Exod.  xxy.  22) 
in  the  holy  of  holies,  the  phrase  "  before  the  Lord  "  is 
used  for  the  place  in  front  of  the  holy  of  holies. 
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Banctaary.  <^)  And  the  priest  shall  put 
same  of  the  blood  upon  ^e  horns  of  the 
altar  of  sweet  incense  before  the  Lobd, 
which  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation ;  and  shall  pour  'all  the  blood  of 
the  bnllock  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
of  the  burnt  offering,  which  ia  at  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion. (®)  And  he  shall  take  off  &om  it 
all  the  fat  of  the  bnllock  for  the  sin 
offering ;  the  fiEit  that  covereth  the  in- 
wards, and  all  the  fat  that  is  upon  the 
inwards,  <^>  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  the 
fat  that  is  upon  them,  which  is  b j  the 
flanks,  and  the  caul  above  the  liver,  with 
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the  kidneys,  it  shall  he  take  away,  ^^)  as 
it  was  taken  off  from  the  buUock  of  the 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings:  and  the 
priest  shall  bnmthem  upon  the  altar  of 
the  burnt  offering.  (^^  *  And  the  skin  of 
the  bnllock,  and  all  his  flesh,  with  his 
head,  and  with  his  legs,  and  his  inwards, 
and  his  dung,  <^)  even  the  whole  bullock 
shall  he  carry  forth  ^  without  the  camp 
unto  a  clean  place,  where  the  ashes  are 
poured  out,  and  ^bum  him  on  the  wood 
with  flre :  *  where  the  ashes  are  poured 
out  shall  he  be  burnt. 

OS)  And  if  the  whole  congregation  of 
Israel  sin  through  ignorance,  'and  the 


where  the  altar  of  inoense,  the  shewbread,  and  the 
golden  candlestick  stood  (Exod.  xxrii.  21;  xxviii.  35; 
XXX.  8 ;  xxxiy.  S^,  Sue,),  and  towards  whidi  the  blood 
waa  sprinkled. 

Before  the  vail  of  the  sanotuary.— This  phrase 
is  simply  explanatory  of  the  former  phrase.  As  the 
vail  separated  the  holy  of  holies,  where  the  sheehinah 
dwelt,  from  the  holy  place,  the  words  are  simply 
nsed  as  another  expression  for  "before  the  Lord. 
This  clause  has,  however,  been  yarioosly  interpreted 
from  time  immemoriAL  As  before  is  not  in  the  ong^inal, 
but  is  supplied  in  the  transktion,  some  have  main&ned 
that  the  -vail  itself  waa  sprinkled ;  whilst  others,  who, 
with  the  Authorised  Version,  regard  the  whole  phrase 
to  mean  "  before  the  yuI,"  declare  that  the  blood  was 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary  in  front  of  the 
TaiL 

(7)  And  the  priest  shall  put.— That  is,  the  high 
priest.  With  the  finger  thus  dipped  into  it,  he  is  to 
put  some  of  the  blood  on  each  of  the  four  horns  of  the 
golden  altar  on  which  the  incense  was  offered. 

This  process,  too,  was  peculiar  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
sin  offering.  The  altar  was  placed  in  the  holy  place 
before  the  yail  which  separated  off  the  holy  oi  holies 
(Exod.  XXX.  1 — 6).  According  to  the  practioe  which 
obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  pnest  began  by 
putting  the  blood  first  on  the  north-east  horn,  then  on 
the  north-west,  then  on  the  south-west,  and,  lastly,  on 
the  south-east  horn.  He  dipped  his  finger  in  the 
blood  of  the  bowl  at  the  sprinlding  of  eac£  horn,  and 
wiped  his  finger  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  between  ti^e 
separate  spru^lings,  aa  the  blood  which  remained  on 
his  finger  from  one  horn  was  not  deemed  fit  to  be  put 
on  the  other. 

And  shall  pour  all  the  blood.— That  is,  all  the 
remaining  blood.  The  bulk  of  the  blood  which  re- 
miuned,  after  expending  the  small  quantity  on  ^e 
horns  of  the  incense  altar  inside  the  sanctuary,  the 
priest  poured  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  burnt 
offerii^,  which  stood  outside  the  holy  place.  At  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple,  there  were  at  the  south- 
west  horn  of  this  altar  two  holes,  likd  two  nostrils, 
throuffh  which  the  blood  ran  into  a  drain  conyeying  it 
into  the  brook  of  Kedron. 

(8)  And  he  shall  take  offttom  it  all  the  flat.— 
That  is,  the  best  or  choicest  part.  (See  chap.  iii.  3.)  At 
the  time  of  Christ  the  sin  offering  was  cut  open,  the  fat 
and  inwards  were  taken  out,  put  into  a  yessel,  salted, 
stewed  on  the  fire,  and  bomt  upon  the  altar  as  a  sweet 
aayonr  unto  the  Lord. 


(0)  And  the  two  kidneys.— The  regulations 
prescribed  in  these  two  yerses  are  the  same  as  those  in 
connection  with  the  peace  offering  in  chap.  iii.  4,  5. 

(u)  Andtheskinof  the  bullock.— Unlike  other 
burnt  offerings,  the  skins  of  which  were  taken  off,  and 
became  the  perquisite  of  the  priests  (chap.  yiL  8),  this 
sin  offering  was  not  flayed  at  all,  but  waa  cut  to  pieces 
with  its  skm. 

(12)  Even  the  whole  bullock  shall  he  carry 
forth. — This  does  not  mean  that  the  high  priest  him- 
self had  to  carry  the  whole  bullock  all  that  distance, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  idiom  so  common  in  Hebrew, 
where  the  singular  is  used  for  the  pluial,  or  the  inde- 
finite or  impersonal  form,  denotes  that  those  who 
assisted  in  doing  the  rough  work  of  the  altar  shall 
carry  the  yictim.  Hence  the  ancient  Greek  Yersion 
(LxX.)  and  the  Samaritan  rightly  render  it  by  "  and 
they  shall  carry,"  in  the  plural :  t.e.,  the  whole  bnllock 
shcUl  be  carriea  forth.  In  yerse  24  of  this  yery  chapter 
the  Authorised  Yersion  properly  translates  the  same 
idiom  into  "  in  the  place  where  they  \c01  the  burnt 
offering,"  though  the  yerb,  as  in  the  yerse  before  us,  is 
in  the  singular.    (See  also  yerse  14.) 

Without  the  camp.  —  During  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple  there  were  three  places  for  burning:  one 
place  was  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary,  where  they 
burnt  the  sacrifices  which  were  unfit  and  rejected ;  the 
second  place  was  in  the  mountain  of  the  house  called 
Birah,  where  were  buried  those  sacrifices  which  met  with 
an  accident  after  they  had  been  carried  out  of  the  court; 
and  the  third  place  was  without  Jerusalem,  called  the 
place  of  ashes.  It  is  this  place  to  which  the  AwMe 
refers  when  he  says,  ^  for  the  bodies  of  those  beasts 
whose  blood  is  brought  into  the  holy  place  by  the  high 
priest  as  an  offering  for  sin  are  burned  without  toe 
camp.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify 
the  people  through  his  own  blood,  suffered  without  tlie 
gate  "  (Heb.  xiii  11, 12). 

And  bum  him  on  the  wood  with  fire.— 
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Whilst  S]pecial  wood  was  required  for  the  burning  of 
those  victuns  which  were  consumed  in  the  court  of  the 
sanctuary  (see  chap.  i.  7),  the  sacrifices  which  were 
taken  outside  the  cit^  could  be  burnt  with  any  wood,  or 
eyen  straw  or  stubble.  All  that  was  insisted  on  waa 
that  it  should  be  burned  with  fire,  as  the  text  before  us 
has  it,  but  not  with  cinder,  coals,  or  lime. 

(Id)  And  if  the  whole  congregation.- As  the 
whole  Church,  in  its  corporate  body,  is  no  more  exempt 
from  human  frailty  than  its  lughest  spiritual  chief,  the 
law  now  prescribes  the  sin  offering  xor  the  congrega- 
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thing  be  hid  from  the  ejes  of  the  as- 
iieniDljy  and  they  have  done  somewhat 
ugainst  any  of  me  commandments  of 
the  LoBD  c(ynceTnvn0g  things  which  shonld 
not  be  done,  and  are  gmltj ;  ^^*^  when 
the  sin,  which  they  have  sinned 
against  it,  is  known,  then  the  con- 
gregation shall  offer  a  young  bullock 
for  the  sin,  and  bring  him  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  (^)  And 
the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  bullock 
before  the  Lord  :  and  the  bullock  shall 
be  killed  before  the  Lobd.  <^^>  And  the 
priest  that  is  anointed  shall  brinff  of 
the  bullock's  blood  to  the  tabemade  of 
the  congregation:  (^^>  and  the  priest 
shall  dip  his  finger  in  some  of  the  blood, 
and  sprinkle  it  seven  times  before  the 
Lord,  even  before  the  vail.  (^>  And  he 
shall  put  some  of  the  blood  upon  the 


horns  of  the  altar  which  is  before  the 
Lord,  that  is  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  and  shall  pour  out  all  the 
blo^  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar  of  the 
burnt  offering,  which  is  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
(19)  And  he  shall  take  all  his  fat  from 
him,  and  bum  it  upon  the  altar. 
(^)  And  he  shall  do  with  the  bullock  as 
he  did  with  the  bullock  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing, so  shall  he  do  vdth  this :  and  the 
pnest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
them,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them. 
(^)  And  he  shall  carry  forth  the  bullock 
without  the  camp,  and  burn  him  as  he 
burned  the  first  bullock:  it  ia  a  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  congregation. 

(28)  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned,  and 
done  somewhat  through  ignoranceo^atna^ 
any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
his  God  concerning  things  which  should 


tion  (verses  13—21).  The  case  here  assumed  is  that 
of  the  whole  congregation  haring  ignorantly  committed 
some  act  which  at  the  time  of  its  committal  they  be- 
lieved to  be  lawful,  but  which  they  afterwards  ^scovered 
to  be  sinful.  The  two  terms  respectiyely  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Version  by  congregation  and  assembly 
denote  the  same  body  of  people,  and  are  used  inter- 
changeably, so  that  the  same  congregation  or  assembly 
which  inadyertently  committed  mo  sin  afterwarcb 
recognised  it.  (Gomp.  Num.  xy.  24—26.)  An  instance 
of  such  a  national  and  congregational  sin  is  recorded  in 
1  Sam.  xiy.  82,  where  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites, 
after  smiting  the  Philistines,  "  flew  upon  the  spoU,  and 
took  sheep,  and  oxen,  and  calyes,  and  slew  tiiem  on  the 

S'ound,  and  the  people  did  eat  them  with  the  blood." 
ccording  to  the  ancient  interpretation,  howeyer,  which 
obtained  at  the  time  of  Christ, "  the  whole  congregation 
of  Israel "  and  "  the  assembly  "  here  spoken  of  aJsnote 
the  great  Sanhedrin,  the  representatiyes  of  the  people, 
who,  through  error,  miffht  proclaim  a  decree  calculated 
to  mislead  the  nation,  uius  accounting  for  the  apparent 
discrepancy   between   this   passage   and    Num.    xy. 

(U)  OflE^r  a  young  bullook.— The  same  sacrifice 
which  is  prescribed  for  the  sin  of  the  high  priest  (comp. 
yerse  3),  and  though  not  expressed  here,  it  must  be 
without  blemish. 

And  bring  him  before  the  tabemaole  of  the 
oongpregation* — ^Better,  before  the  tent  of  meetina. 
(See  chap.  i.  8.)  This  no  more  means  that  the  whole 
congregation  or  the  thousands  of  Israelites  are  all  to 
lay  noM  of  the  yictim,  and  carry  it  to  the  appointed 
place  of  slaughter,  than  the  phrase  in  yerse  12  signifies 
that  the  high  priest  is  himself  to  carry  the  bullock.  It 
is  the  regnJar  Hebrew  idiom,  which  denotes  that  the 
people  are  to  cause  the  sacrifice  to  be  carried.  We 
should  haye  deemed  it  superfluous  to  explain  this  well- 
known  mode  of  expression  had  it  not  been  that 
mistaken  arguments  naye  been  deduced  from  it. 

(15)  And  the  elders  of  the  congregation  shall 
lay  their  hands.— As  the  whole  congregation  could 
not  lay  their  hands  on  the  yictim,  their  representatiyes 
had  to  perform  this  act  (See  yerse  4.)  But  as  the  elders 


also  were  far  too  many  to  do  it,  since  they  were  seyenty 
in  number,  it  was  ordained  during  the  second  Temple 
that  three  of  their  members  should  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  sacrifice.  Besides  this  sin  offering  there  was  only 
one  other  congregational  offering  upon  which  there 
was  this  laying  of  nands :  t.e.,  the  scape-goat  (Ley.  xyi. 
21). 

(ie-21)  The  rest  of  the  regulations  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  prescribed  in  the  sin  offering  for  the  high 
priest  himseli  in  yerses  5 — 12. 


(22)  When  a  ruler  hath  sinned.— The  third  in- 
stance adduced  is  that  of  a  ruler  sinning  inadyertently 
(yerses  22 — 26).  As  the  word  here  tnumlated  **  ruler '' 
is  used  for  a  king  (1  Kings  xi.  34;  Ezek.  xxxiy.  24, 
xlyi.  2),  the  head  of  a  tribe  (Num.  i.  4 — 16)  or  of  the 
diyision  of  a  tribe  (Num.  xxxiy.  18),  opinions  differ  as 
to  the  exact  position  of  the  personage  here  meant. 
Now,  in  comparing  the  phrase  used  with  regard  to  the 
sin  of  ignorance  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest,  the  con- 
mgation,  and  any  one  of  the  people,  it  will  be  seen  that 
m  iQl  the  three  instances  it  is  simply  described  as  a  nn 
"  against  any  commandments  of  the  Lord  "(comp.  yerses 
2,  13,  27),  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  ruler,  we  naye  the 
exceptional  phrase,  "  against  any  of  the  commandments 
of  the  Lord  his  Chd.  Hence  the  interpretation  ob- 
tained durin^^  the  second  Temple  that  the  addition  of 
the  phrase  h%s  Ood,  which  shows  a  peculiar  relationship 
to  his  Qod,  denotes  here  one  oyer  whom  God  alone  is 
exalted — ^the  soyereign  who  is  only  responsible  to  his 
Qod, 

An.d  is  guilty. — ^Bather,  and  acknowledges  his  guiU, 
as  the  Authorised  Version  rightly  translates  it  in  Hos. 
y.  15.  (Gomp.  also  Zech.  xL  5.)  This  sense  is  not  only 
required  by  the  disjunctiye  particle  or,  with  which  the 
next  yerse  begins,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  declaration  in 
the  present  rendering, "  When  men  sin  they  are  g^ty," 
is  a  truism.  The  sinner  is  gnilty  whether  he  sins  ad- 
yertently  or  inadyertently.  The  case  here  supposed  is 
that  the  prince  had  himself  come  to  the  knowledge  that 
what  he  had  done  was  a  sin,  and  had  acknowle(^;ed  it 

such. 
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not  be  done,  and  is  g^ty ;  ^)  or  if  his 
sin,  wherein  he  hath  suined,  come  to 
his  knowledge ;  he  shall  bring  his  offer- 
ing, a  kid  of  the  goats,  a  nude  without 
blemish :  <^)  and  he  shall  lay  his  hand 
npon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  kill  it 
in  the  place  where  they  kill  the  burnt 
offering  before  the  Lobd  :  it  m  a  sin 
offerinfi^.  (^^  And  the  priest  shall  take 
of  the  blood  of  the  sin  offering  with  his 
finger,  and  put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the 
ali»r  of  burnt  offering,  and  shall  pour 
out  his  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering.  (^)  And  he  shall  bum 
all  his  fat  upon  the  altar,  as  the  fat  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings :  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 
as  concerning  his  sin,  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him. 

(w)Ajid  if  *any  one  of  the  'common 
people  sin  through  ignorance,  while  he 
doeth  somewhat  against  any  of  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lobd  coviceming 
things  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  and 
be  guilty ;  <*>  or  if  his  sin,  which  he 
hath  sinned,   come  to  his  knowledge: 
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then  he  shall  bring  his  offering,  a  kid  of 
the  goats,  a  female  without  btemish,  for 
his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned.  <^)  And 
he  shall  lay  his  hand  upon  the  head  of 
the  sin  offering,  and  slay  the  sin  offerings 
in  the  place  of  the  burnt  offering. 
(90)  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the 
blood  thereof  with  his  finger,  and  put. 
it  upon  tiie  horns  of  the  idtar  of  burnt 
offering,  and  shall  pour  out  all  the  blood 
thereof  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar. 
(^)  And  'he  shall  take  away  all  the  fat 
thereof,  as  the  fat  is  taken  away  from 
off  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings ;  and 
the  priest  shall  bum  i^  upon  the  altar 
for  a  *sweet  savour  unto  the  Loiu) ;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him,  and  it  shall  be  for^ven  him. 
(32)  And  if  he  brinfi^  a  lamb  for  a  sin 
offering,  he  shall  bring  it  a  female 
without  blemish.  (^)  And  he  shall  lay 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  sin  offer- 
ing, and  slay  it  for  a  sin  offering  in  the 
place  where  they  kill  the  burnt  offering. 
(3^)  And  the  priest  shall  take  of  the  bloM. 
of  the  sin  offering  with  his  finger,  and 


(23)  Or  if  his  Bin.-That  is,  if  on  hia  faShng  to  see 
it  lumself  ,  his  sin  is  shown  to  him  by  another  person. 

A  kid  of  the  goats. — The  expression  here  need 
(ader)  properly  denotes  the  rough,  shaffgy-haired  he. 
goat,  and  is  distinguished  from  athud  (BteraUy,  ready, 
viforotu),  which  oecnrs  in  oonjonction  with  it  (Num. 
viL  16, 17, 22,  23),  and  which  ib  also  translated  rat  in 
point  of  age.  The  eder,  or  the  shagffy  or  longer- 
haired  he-g^t,  here  need  is  the  older  bn^  of  the  goat, 
whose  hair  has  become  long  with  age ;  whilst  the  athvd 
is  the  nme  animal,  yonnser  and  more  yigorons.  Hence 
the  former  was  neyer  kuled  for  food,  or  used  for  bnmt 
or  thank  offerings  at  the  festiTals  (Ley.  xvi.  9,  15, 
zziii.  19 ;  Nam.  zzyiii.  15,  22,  30,  xxix.  5, 11, 16),  and 
at  the  consecration  of  the  priests  and  sanctuary  (Lev.  ix. 
3,  15,  X.  16),  whikt  the  latter  was  killed  for  food 
(Dent,  xxxii.  14;  Jer.  li.  40),  and  hence,  like  the  bull, 
the  ram,  and  the  lamb,  was  reg^nlarly  presented  as 
burnt  and  thank  offerings  (Num.  viL  17,  23,  29,  &c. ; 
Isa.  i.  11,  xxziv.  6;  Eaek.  xxxix.  18;  Pes.  1.  9,  13, 
Ixyi.  15).  It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  difference  in  the 
sin  offering  of  a  prince  is  that  he  is  to  bring  a  long- 
haired he-goat,  and  not  a  bulL 

(24)  And  km  it  in  the  place  where  they  kill 
the  burnt  offering.~See  chap.  L  5. 

(25)  And  the  priest  shall  take.— Here,  again,  the 
difference  in  the  ritual  is  to  be  obsenred.  &  case  of 
his  own  sin  offering  and  in  that  of  the  congregation,  the 
high  priest  himself  performed  the  principal  ceremony 
(verses  5 — 17),  whilst  at  the  sin  offering  of  the  prince 
the  common  priest  officiated*  The  blocd  of  the  victim 
was  not  sprinkled  before  the  vail  of  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
nor  on  the  incense  altar  which  stood  in  the  Holy,  but 
on  the  brazen  altar  which  was  placed  outside  in  the  court. 

(27)  And  if  any  one  of  the  common  people.— 
The  fourth  instance  adduced  (verses  27—35)  is  &ai  of 
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any  one  of  the  people  of  the  land,  as  this  phrase  is. 
rendered  in  Lev.  xx.  2,  4;  2  Kings  ix.  18,  19,  xvL  15. 
That  is,  any  member  of  the  congi^gation,  whether  he  be 
a  private  Israelite,  ordinary  priest,  or  Levite,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  af  ore-mentioned  high  nriest  and  ruler. 

And  be  guilty. — Bather,  and  aamowledgee  hie^ 
guili.    (See  verse  22.) 

(^)  Or  if  his  sin  •  .  .  oome  to  his  knowledge. 
— ^That  is,  is  shown  to  him  by  another  person.  (See 
verse  23.) 

A  kid  of  the  goats.— Better,  a  shaggy-haired  she- 
goat  without  blemish.  The  expression  is  feminine  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  female  was  of  less  value  than  the 
male,  and  was  therefore  more  suitable  to  the  drenm- 
stanoes  of  the  ordinary  people. 

(2S-31)  And  he  shall  lay.— The  ritual  prescribed  in 
these  verses  is  the  same  as  that  ordained  m  the  case  of 
the  sin  offering  of  the  prince  (verses  24 — ^26).  In  verse 
31,  however,  me  phrase,  "  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the- 
Lord,"  is  added  to  the  burning  of  the  fat  pieces  of  the 
victim,  which  does  not  occur  at  the  sin  oiroring  of  the 
high  priest,  the  cong^regation,  or  the  prince  (comp. 
verses  10, 19,  26),  but  is  used  at  burnt  offerings  (chap, 
i.  9,  13)  and  pMce  offerings  (chap.  iii.  5,  lo).  It  is 
supnosed  by  some  that  these  words  are  desipiedly 
nsea  in  connection  with  the  least  oostlv  sin  offering,  to 
indicate  that  the  humblest  g^t  of  the  numblest  person, 
if  sincerely  offered,  is  as  acceptable  to  Qad  as  the  most 
costlv  offerinjg^  of  the  most  exalted  in  the  land. 

(92;  And  u  he  bring  a  lamb.— Better,  a  sheep, 
(See  chap.  iii.  7.)  Those  who  were  unable  to  brinff  a 
goat  mignt  offer  a  female  sheep  as  the  less  valuable 
animal,  provided  it  was  without  olemish.  Though  the- 
ritual  is  the  same  as  with  the  goat  (see  verses  29—31), 
yet  the  sheep  is  treated  separately,  because  of  the  f ai 
taU,  which  had  to  be  burned.    (See  chap.  iii.  12.) 


On^  who  Sins 


LEVITICUS,  V. 


in  Concealing  his  Knowledge, 


put  it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering,  and  shall  ponr  out  all 
the  blood  thereof  at  the  bottom  of  the 
altar :  (^>  and  he  shall  take  away  all  the 
fat  thereof,  as  the  fat  of  the  lamb  is 
taken  away  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
peace  offerings;  and  the  priest  shall 
bum  them  upon  the  altar,  according  to 
the  offerin|^  made  by  fire  imto  the 
LoBn:  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  his  sin  that  he  hath 
committed,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

CHAPTER  v.— (1)  And  if  a  soul  sin, 


and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a 
witness,  whether  he  hath  seen  or  known 
of  it;  if  he  do  not  utter  it^  then  he 
shall  bear  his  iniquity.  ('>  Or  if  a  soul 
touch  any  unclean  thing,  whether  it  he 
a  carcase  of  an  unclean  beast,  or  a  car- 
case of  unclean  cattle,  or  the  carcase  of 
unclean  creepiag  things,  and  if  it  be 
hidden  fi-om  him ;  he  also  shall  be  un- 
clean, and  guilty.  (^)  Or  if  he  touch  the 
imcleaimess  of  man,  whatsoever  unclean- 
ness  it  he  that  a  man  shall  be  defiled 
withal,  and  it  be  hid  from  him ;  when 
he  knoweth  of  it^  then  he  shall  be  guilty. 


(35)  Acoording  to  the  ofOarings  made  by  fire.— 
Better,  upon  the  offerviigs  made  by  fire.  As  the  daily 
morning  sacrifice  was  offered  first  every  day,  and  as  it 
continued  bnming  on  tlie  altar  all  tlie  forenoon,  no 
fresh  or  special  firo  was  to  be  kindled  for  it,  but  it  was 
to  be  npon  the  fire  sacrifices  which  had  already  been 
placed  inere  before.  (See  chaps,  iii  5,  v.  12.)  The  flesh 
of  the  sin  offering,  both  for  the  prince  and  for  the 
individual  members  of  the  communi^,  was  not  burnt 
without  the  camp,  as  was  the  case  with  the  flesh  of  the 
sacrifice  for  the  mgh  priest  and  for  the  whole  congre. 
gation,  but  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests,  and  was 
eaten  by  them  Qf^'  vi.  26 — ^30).  This  is  in  hannony 
witii  the  law.  The  sinner  who  brought  the  sin  offering 
•could  not  partake  of  it.  Hence  the  priest  was  not  per- 
mitted to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  which  he 
offered  for  himself,  or  of  the  flesh  of  the  congregational 
sin  offering,  because  he  was  a  member  of  8ie  congre- 
gation. 

V. 

<!}  And  hear  the  voice  of  swearing.—Better, 
because  he  heard  the  voice  of  adjwraiion,  and  might  be 
a  witness,  whether  he  hath  seen  the  offence  or  hnoton  of 
U,  if  he  doth  not  tell  it.  Having  laid  down  in  the 
former  chapter  the  regulations  about  the  sin  offering, 
and  having  shown  how  these  reg^ulations  are  to  be 
carried  out  when  the  offence  against  the  Divine  law  is 
inadvertently  committed  by  tne  spiritual  head  of  the 
people,  by  the  whole  congregation,  by  the  sovereign 
ruler  of  the  nation,  and  by  the  individual  members  of 
the  community,  the  lawgiver  now  proceeds  to  set  forth 
in  verses  1 — 13  of  this  chapter  tne  trespass  offering 
which  every  Israelite  is  to  bring  when  he  has  violated 
certain  precepts  here  specified.  The  first  instance 
adduced  is  that  of  failing  to  come  forward  as  witness 
after  the  judicial  adjuration  has  been  uttered.  It  was 
the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  conununity  to  aid  the 
authorities  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Divine 
law.  Hence,  when  an  offence  was  committed  which 
the  constituted  tribunals  were  unable  to  bring  home  to 
the  offender  for  want  of  evidence,  a  solemn  adjuration 
was  addressed  bv  the  judge  to  individual  members,  to 
a  district.^  or  to  tne  whole  community.  If  after  such  an 
adjuration,  anyone  who  was  cogfnizant  of  the  offence 
failed  to  come  forward  to  testifv  what  he  knew,  he  was 
considered  in  the  sight  of  God  as  participating  in  the 
transgression  which  he  had  thus  concealer  It  is  with 
reference  to  this  law  that  we  are  told, "  whoso  is  partner 
with  a  thief,  hateth  his  own  soul,  he  heareth  cursmg  and 
bewrayeth  it  not/*  i.e.,  he  hears  the  adjuration  of  the 
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judges,  and  yet  stifles  his  evidence,  and  thus  becomes  a 
jkar&er  with  the  culprit.  An  instance  of  this  adjura- 
tion is  recorded  in  Matt.  zxvi.  63,  where  the  high  priest 
said  to  Jesus,  "  1  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God  that 
thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God," 
and  it  was  in  recognition  of  the  solemn  obligation 
of  this  adjuration  that  Jesus  answered  the  question. 

Then  he  shall  bear  hla  iniquity.— Better,  and 
he  becweth  his  iniquity ;  that  is,  he  is  sensible  that  he 
bears  the  load  of  tms  sfnilt,  he  has  become  conscious  of 
his  sin,  without  which  ne  could  not  bring  the  sacrifice 
here  prescribed.  The  phrase,  "and  he  beareth  his 
g^t,  has  the  same  meaning  as  and  "  he,''  or  "  they 
are  g^^ty "  in  chap.  iv.  13,  22,  &c.  Unlike  the  sins 
committed  inadvertiBntly,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  where  the  sin  offering  is  prescribed,  the  g^uiU 
here  described  is  that  of  designed  and  culpable  silence, 
and  of  deliberately  concealing  a  crime. 

(»  Or  if  a  Boiii  touch  any  unclean  thing.— The 
second  instance  adduced  which  requires  this  sacrifice 
is  the  case  of  an}r  one  touching  the  aead  bod  v  of  a  clean 
animal,  or  the  living  or  dead  body  of  an  unclean  animal 
or  reptile. 

And  if  it  be  hidden  firom  him.— That  is,  if  he, 
through  carelessness,  forgot  all  about  it  that  he  had 
contracted  this  defilement ;  as  the  Yulgate  rightlv  para- 
phrases it,  *'and  forgetteth  his  uncleanness.  The 
touching  of  a  carcase  simply  entailed  uncleanness  till 
evening,  which  the  washing  of  the  person  and  his  gar- 
ments Uius  defiled  sufficed  to  remove  (Lev.  xi.  24,  81). 
It  was  only  when  thoughtlessness  made  him  forget  his 
duty,  and  when  reflection  brought  to  his  mind  and 
conscience  the  violation  of  the  law,  that  he  was  required 
to  confess  his  sin,  and  bring  a  trespass  offering. 

He  also  shall  be  unctean,  and  guilty.— Better, 
and  he  is  unclean,  and  acknowledgeth  that  he  is  guilty, 
(See  chap.  iv.  13,  22.)  The  Greek  Version,  called  the 
Septuagmt,  which  is  the  most  ancient  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  omits  altogether  the  latter  part  of 
this  verse,  which  is  represented  in  the  Authorised 
Yersion  by  "  and  if  it  oe  hidden  from  him,  he  also 
shall  be  unclean  and  guilty,"  thus  showing  that  the 
Hebrew  manuscript,  or  manuscripts,  from  wmch  this  old 
vermon  was  maderhad  not  this  clause.  This  b,  moreover, 
supported  by  the  fact  that  it  needlessly  anticipates  the 
summary  formula  of  the  next  verse,  which  continues 
the  subject,  and  where  it  appears  in  its  proper  place. 

(3)  Or  if  he  touch  the  uncleanness  of  man.— 
The  sundry  classes  of  defilement  which  a  human  being 
might  contract  and  impart  to  others  by  contact,  are 
set  forth  in  Lev.  zii. — tv. 


One  who  Sina  in  an  OcUh, 


LEVITICUS,  V. 


Sis  Trespass  Offering 


<^)  Or  if  a  soul  swear,  pronotmcing  with 
his  lips  to  do  evil,  or  to  do  good,  what- 
soever it  he  that  a  man  shall  pronounce 
with  an  oath,  and  it  be  hid  nrom  him ; 
when  he  knoweth  of  ity  then  he  shall  be 

Giilty  in  one  of  these.  <^)  And  it  shall 
,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of 
these  things^  that  he  shall  confess  that 
he  hath  sinned  in  that  thing :  (^)  and  he 
shall  bring  his  trespass  offering  imto 
the  LoBD  for  his  sin  which  he  hath 
sinned,  a  female  £tx>m  the  flock,  a  lamb 
or  a  kid  of  the  goats,  for  a  sin  offering ; 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  concerning  his  sin. 


1  Heb.,  hit  hand 
etuftnU  reach  to 
th0  nUjUeieney  of 
a  lamb. 


a  ch.  I.  15. 


^  And  if  ^he  be  not  able  to  bring  a 
lamb,  then  he  shall  bring  for  his  tres- 
pass, which  he  hath  committed,  two 
turtledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  unto 
the  Lord  ;  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and 
the  other  for  a  burnt  offering.  <^)  And 
he  shall  bring  them  imto  the  priest,  who 
shall  offer  thai  which  is  for  the  sin 
offering  first,  and  'wrin|^  off  his  head 
from  Us  neck,  but  shall  not  divide  it 
asimder :  (^^  and  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the 
blood  of  the  sin  offering  upon  the 
side  of  the  altar;  and  the  rest  of 
the  blood  shall  be  wrung  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  altar :  it  t8  a  sin  offering. 


When  he  knoweth  of  it,  then  he  shall  be 
guilty. — ^Better,  amd  he  hMweth  U,  and  fedeth  that 
he  is  guilty.  That  is,  he  afterwards  becomes  consdoos 
tiiat  ne  has  contracted  the  defilement,  and  feels  his 
guilt.    (See  Terse  2.) 

W  PronoiULOing  with  his  lips.— Better,  speaMna 
heedlesaly  with  his  lips.  That  is,  if  he  uttered  an  oath 
in  thongntlessuess  or  in  pasdon,  without  his  heart 
realising  it,  that  he  ?riU  do  this  or  that. 

To  do  evU,  or  to  do  good.— That  is,  anything 
whatsoeyer  which  is  comprehended  under  the  name 
good  and  evil,  as  these  two  categories  are  idiomatically 
used  to  embrace  all  human  action.  (Comp.  Qea.  xziv. 
50,  xxxi.  24;  Num.  xziy.  13;  Isa.  li.  23.) 

Whatsoeyer  it  be  that  a  man  shall  pronounce 
with  an  oath. — Better,  thai  a  man  heedlesaly  utters 
with  an  oath.  That  is,  anything  that  a  man  may 
rashly  or  thoughtlessly  undertake  to  do,  or  to  abstain 
from  doing,  wHh  an  oath. 

And  it  be  hid  from  him.— That  is,  if  through  this 
careless  way  in  which  it  was  done,  he  forgot  all  about 
ii    (See  yerse  2.) 

When  he  knoweth  of  it  •  .  •—Better,  and  he 
then  eoneidereth  U,  and  aeknowledgeth  thaJt  he  is  guilty 
(see  chaps,  iy.  13,  22,  y.  2,  &c.),  in  one  of  these  things 
with  regard  to  which  a  man  may  rashly  swear  that  He 
will  do  or  not  do  them,  and  contract  g^t. 

(5)  And  it  shall  be,  when  .  .  .—When  he  feels 
tliat  he  has  been  guilty  of  one  of  these  sins  specified  in 
yerses  1 — 4,  he  must  confess  the  offence  which  he  has 
committed.  For  the  form  of  confession  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  see  chap.  i.  4. 

(6)  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering 
...  a  lamb  or  a  kid  of  the  goats.— Better,  a 
sheep,  or  a  shaggy  she-goat  (see  chap.  iy.  23,  32). 
The  first  thing  to  be  noticed  is  that  the  sacrifice  is  here 
called  {dshdm)  "  trespass  offering,"  which  is  the  right 
rendering  of  the  word,  and  is  so  translated  in  thirty, 
fiye  out  of  the  thirty-six  passages  in  which  it  is  used 
for  a  sacrifice.  In  the  yerse  before  us,  and  in  the  rest 
of  this  section,  viz.,  yerses  7 — ^13,  which  treat  of  this 
sacrifice,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  ranks  of 
the  offenders.  There  is  no  special  legislation  for  the 
high  priest,  the  whole  congregation,  or  the  prince,  as  in 
the  case  with  the  {clidtdm)  sin  offering,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  former  chapter.  The  spiritual  officer 
and  temporal  soyereign  are  here  on  a  leyel  with  the 
ordinary  layman.  There  is  no  scale  in  the  sacrifices 
corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  sinner.  They  are 
all  alike  to  bring  the  same  yictim,  either  sheep  or  she- 


goat.  Though  nothing  is  here  said  about  the  sacrificial 
rites  which  were  to  be  performed  in  connection  with 
the  yictim^  in  this  case  it  is  implied  that,  apurt  from  the 
minor  deyiations  here  specified,  they  were  to  be  the  same 
as  those  in  connection  with  the  sin  offering.  The  rule 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  is  as  follows : 
the  trespass  offerings  were  killed,  and  their  blood 
sprinldea,  as  is  before  described  in  chap,  iv. ;  they  were 
tnen  flayed,  the  fat  and  the  inwards  taken  out  and 
salted,  and  strewed  on  the  fire  upon  the  altar.  The 
residue  of  this  flesh  was  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the 
court,  like  the  sin  offerings. 

(7)  And  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring.— The  only 
exception  to  this  general  rule  was  poyerty.  The  poor 
man  who  was  unabk  to  bring  a  sheep  or  she-goatL  might 
bring  two  turtb-doyes,  as  these  were  plentirul  and 
cheap  in  Palestine.  (See  chap.  i.  14.)  We  haye  seen 
in  the  preceding  yerse  that  in  the  case  of  the  trespass 
offering,  as  in  that  of  the  sin  offering,  the  fat  parts, 
or  the  choicest  portion,  had  to  be  consumed  on  the  altar, 
being  'Hhe  bread  of  Jehoyah,"  and  that  the  residue 
was  the  perquisite  of  the  priests.  As  the  fat  parts  of 
the  doye,  or  the  portion  for  the  altar,  could  not  be 
separated  from  the  oird,  and  as  the  burning  of  it  wholly 
would  destroy  the  character  of  the  trespass  offering, 
and  make  it  into  a  whole  burnt  offering,  two  doyes 
were  brought.  One  represented  the  portion  for  the  Lord, 
and  hence  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  whilst  the  flesh  of 
the  other  became  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating  priest. 

(8)  And  wring  off  his  head.— For  the  manner  in 
which  this  whs  performed  see  chap.  L  15.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  is  here  distinctly  ordered  that  in  this 
operation  the  head  of  the  bird  is  not  to  be  seyered  from 
its  body.  Herein  it  differed  from  the  burnt  offering  in 
chap.  L  15.  At  the  time  of  the  second  Temple,  the 
priest  went  to  the  south-west  horn  of  the  altar,  held 
the  two  feet  of  the  bird  between  two  fingers,  and 
the  two  wings  between  two  fingers,  stretched  out  the 
neck  of  the  yictim  to  the  breacRJi  of  his  two  fingers, 
and  cut  it  with  the  nail  of  his  thumb,  breaking  open 
the  great  blood-yessel  at  the  neck. 

(9)  And  he  shall  sprinkle.— Here  again  there  is 
a  striking  difference  between  the  ritual  in  the  sacrifice 
before  us  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  regular  sin 
offering  described  in  the  preyious  chapters.  The  blood 
is  simply  to  be  thrown  on  the  walls  of  the  altar,  whilst 
in  the  ordinary  sin  offering,  the  priest  had  not  only  to 
dip  his  finger  seyen  times  in  the  blood  of  the  yictim, 
but  had  to  put  it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  (chap.  iy.  6, 
7, 17, 18,  25,  30,  34). 
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i^  Fowls  or  of  Flour, 


LEVITICUS,   V. 


Trespass  Ofering  in  Sacrilege, 


<^)  And  he  shall  offer  the  second  for  a 
l>xumt  offering,  according  to  the  ^  manner : 
and  the  priest  shall  msS^e  an  atonement 
for  him  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned, 
and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 

<^>  But  if  he  be  not  able  to  bring  two 
tnrtledoyes,  or  two  young  pigeons,  then 
he  that  sinned  shall  bring  for  his  offer- 
ing the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  fine 
flour  for  a  sin  offering;  he  shall  put 
no  oil  upon  it,  neither  shall  he  put  any 
frankincense  thereon:  for  it  ts  a  sin 
offering.  (^)  Then  shall  he  bring  it  to 
the  priest,  and  the  priest  shall  take  his 
handful  of  it,  «  even  a  memorial  thereof, 
and  bum  it  on  the  altar,  *  according  to 
the  offerings  made  by  fire  unto  the 
LoBD :  it  is  a  sin  offering.  (^^  And  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him 


1  Or,  onHSuMce. 


a  eh.lS. 


btiLLm, 


as  touching  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned 
in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him :  and  the  remnant  shall  be  the 
priest's,  as  a  meat  offering. 

(1^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  W  K  a  soul  commit  a  trespass, 
and  sin  through  ignorance,  in  the  holy 
things  of  the  Lobd  ;  then  he  shall  bring 
&r  his  trespass  unto  the  Loud  a  ram 
without  blemish  out  of  the  flocks,  with 
thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  for  a  tres- 
pass offering:  <^^>  and  he  shall  make 
amends  for  tiie  harm  that  he  hath  done 
in  the  holy  thing,  and  shall  add  the  fifth 
part  thereto,  and  give  it  unto  the  priest : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  trespass 
offering,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him. 


(10)  According  to  the  manner.—That  is,  ac- 
cordiiiK  to  the  rites  prescribed  in  chap.  i.  14,  &o. 

(U)  But  if  he  be  not  able.— The  benign  con- 
rideration  for  the  poor,  and  the  desire  not  to  mulct 
them  too  heavily  for  their  frailties,  are  here  still  more 
evinced  in  the  statute  before  us.  If  anyone  is  so  im- 
poverished  that  the  aSerinff  of  two  birds  would  press 
too  heavily  upon  him,  he  nught  bring  the  tenth  purt  of 
an  ephah  of  nne  flour,  a  litt&  less  than  half  a  g^on. 
^  For  it  is  a  sin  offering.— l^t  is,  because  it  is  a 
sin  offering,  and  not  a  Minckah  or  meat  offering  (see 
chap.  ii.  1),  therefore  it  shall  have  no  oil  or  frankin- 
cense, otherwise  its  distinguishing  features  as  such 
would  be  destroyed. 

(12)  And  the  priest  shall  take.— After  he 
separated  a  handful  of  the  flour,  which  was  burnt  on  the 
altar  as  a  memorial  to  the  Loid  (see  chap.  ii.  12),  the 
officiating  priest  consumed  the  rest. 

Aooording  to  the  offering  made  by  fire.— 
Better,  iipon  the  offering  made  by  fire,  (See  chap.  iv. 
35.) 

OS)  As  touching  his  sin  that  he  had  sinned  in 
one  of  these. — That  is,  in  one  of  the  three  sins 
specified  in  verses  1 — i  of  this  chapter.     (See  verse  5.) 

And  the  remnant  shall  be  the  priest's.- 
Better,  cmd  ii  ahaU  belong  to  the  priest.  The  word 
remnant  is  not  in  the  original,  and  is  better  left  out, 
since  with  the  exception  of  the  handful  which  he  took 
out  to  bum  upon  the  altar,  the  whole  tenth  part  of  the 
ephah  of  fine  flour  belonged  to  the  priest.  At  the  time 
of  Christ,  this  only  took  place  when  the  offerer  was  a 
layman.  But  when  a  priest  committed  the  offence  and 
brought  the  offering  in  question,  the  whole  tenth  part 
of  the  ephah  of  flour  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  meat  offering. 

(U)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— As  the 
introductory  formula  implies,  this  is  another  com- 
munication made  to  the  lawgiver  at  a  different  time, 
and  sets  forth  a  further  development  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  trespass  offering. 

(1^)  If  a  soul  commit  a  trespass.— The  word 
used  here  for  trespass  is  not  the  same  which  is  so 
rendered  in  verse  19,  and  from  which  the  noun  rendered 
in  this  very  chapter  bv  trespass  offering  (chap.  v.  6,  7, 
15,  16,  19),  is  derived.    It  literally  denotes  to  cover, 


then  to  act  covertly,  to  be  faithless,  especially  in 
matters  of  a  sacred  covenant  made  either  with  Qod. 
(Lev.  xxvi.  40;  Num.  zzzi.  16 ;  Dent,  zzxii.  51,  &c),  or 
between  husband  and  wife  (Num.  v.  12,  27). 

And  sin  through  ignoranoe.— If  at  the  time 
of  its  committal  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  a  trans- 
gression.   (See  chap.  iv.  2^ 

In  the  holy  things  of  the  Lord.— That  is,  inad- 
vertently keeping  back  the  things  which  belong  to  the 
sanctuary,  and  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  titiies,  the  firstfruits,  or  not  consecrating 
or  redeeming  his  firstborn  (Exod.  zzviii.  38 ;  Num.  v. 
ft-8). 

A  ram  without  blemish.— For  committing  any 
of  these  transgressions  presumptuously,  the  trans- 
gressor incurred  the  punisnment  of  excision  (Num.  xv. 
oO;  Heb.  X.  28);  but  when  they  were  done  unawares,  he 
was  to  brin^  a  ram  as  a  sacrifice.  According  to  the  rules 
which  obtamed  during  the  second  Temple,  it  must  be 
over  thirty-one  days  in  the  second  vear  of  its  age.  It 
was  of  greater  value  than  the  female  ^eep.  The 
sacrifice  for  a  trespass  in  holy  things,  though  ignorantiy 
committed,  was  therefore  more  costly  than  for  the  sin 
of  ignorance  mentioned  in  verse  6. 

With  thy  estimation  by  shekels  of  silver.— 
That  is,  according  to  the  valuation  of  Moses,  to  whom 
this  was  primarily  addressed,  the  ram  is  to  be  so  grown 
up  as  to  be  worth  several,  or  at  least  two  shekels.  The 
act  of  valuing  was  transferred  by  Moses  to  the  officia- 
ting priests.  (See  chap,  xxvii.  8, 12 ;  Num.  xviii.  16.) 
For  tne  shekels  of  the  sanctuary  see  Exod.  xxx.  13. 

(16)  And  he  shall  make  amends.— As  the  sacrifice 
was  simply  to  atone  for  the  transgression,  the  offender 
was  in  the  first  place  to  make  restitution  of  the  full 
value  of  the  principal  which  he  had  inadvertently 
appropriated. 

And  shaU  add  the  fifth  part  thereto.— 
Besides  paying  the  principal,  the  fifth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  holy  property  thus  restored  is  to  be  added  to 
the  orifi^inal  amount.  According  to  the  rules  which 
obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  the  principal  was 
estimated  as  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  and  the  lacking 
one-fifth  was  added.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  offender 
had  consumed  holy  things  to  the  value  of  four  shekels, 
he  had  to  pay  five  shekels,  the  fifth  being  added  ta 
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Sins  of  Ignorcmce. 


LEVITICUS,  VI. 


Sins  done  wiUinglyi 


^'^  And  if  a  «  soul  sin,  and  commit  any  « ch.4.  t 
of  these  things  which  are  forbidden  to 
be  done  by  the  commandments  of  the 
LoBD ;  though  he  wist  it  not,  yet  is  he 
guilty,  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
^^)  And  he  shall  bring  a  ram  vrithout 
blemish  out  of  the  flock,  with  thy  esti- 
mation, for  a  trespass  offering,  unto  the 
priest :  and  the  priest  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  him  concerning  his  ig- 
norance wherein  he  erred  and  wist  it 


1  Or,  te  MaiiHg. 


9  Hebn  pMttitiir  of 


not,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.  <^)  It 
is  a  trespass  offering :  he  hath  certainly 
trespassed  against  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  VI.— (1)  And  the  LoKn 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  K  a  soul 
sin,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  the 
Lobd,  and  lie  unto  his  neighbour  in 
that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep^ 
or  in  ^fellowship,  or  in  a  thing  taken 
away  by  'violence,  or  hath  deceived  hiB 


the  four.  ThiB,  according  to  onr  mode  of  reckoning, 
is  one-fonrth.  No  distinction  is  here  made  whether 
the  offender  be  the  high  priest,  a  prince,  or  a  private 
individual. 

(17)  And  if  a  soul  sin.— To  guard  the  Israelites 
most effectoally  against  makingprof ane nse  of  anything 
dedicated  to  the  sanctnarj  and  its  service,  it  is  here 
further  enacted  in  verses  17 — 19,  that  a  trespass  offering 
is  to  be  brought  when  a  man  only  suspects  that  he  had 
used  things  which  belonged  to  the  Lord,  though  he  can 
no  longer  remember  what  particular  holy  property  it 
was,  which  he  used  for  his  own  purpose.  In  the 
canonical  exposition,  which  obtained  dunng  the  second 
Temple,  of  these  sacrificial  laws,  the  trespass  offering 
enacted  here  is  called  "  The  Doubtful  Offering,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  one  enacted  in  verses  llr— 16, 
which  is  called  <<  The  Certain  Offering." 

These  things.— That  is,  the  ho^  things  of  the 
Lord  specified  in  verse  15. 

Though  he  wist  it  not,  i.e.,  is  uncertain  about  it. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  might  be  in  doubt  whether  or  not 
his  transgression  consisted  in  not  delivering  the  first- 
fruit  to  the  sanctuary,  or  in  having  used  some  other 
sacred  property.    (Gomp.  Gen.  xx.  5,  &c.,  2  Sam.  xx. 

l,&c.) 

Yet  is  he  goiltyy  and  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
— Still,  he  feels  that  he  may  be  g^ty  of  the  trans- 
gression, and  consequently  is  burdened  with  the  weight 
of  his  iniquity.    (See  chap.  v.  1.) 

a8)  And  he  shall  bring  a  ram.— Under  such  cir- 
cumstances of  suspense  and  feelings  of  g^t,  he  is  to 
bring  the  same  victim  as  in  the  former  instance. 

with  thy  estimation.- 1%at  is,  according  to  thy 
i.e.,  Moses'  valuation,  the  ram  is  to  be  worth  two 
shekels.    (See  verse  15.) 

And  wist  it  not.— Better,  ihtrngh  he  wid  or 
"knew  not,  the  precise  sacred  thing  which  he  used, 
as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  preceding  verse. 
That  is,  to  be  on  the  right  side,  the  priest  shaU  make 
an  atonement  for  him  concerning  this  error  of  in- 
advertence,  though  the  offender  is  uncertain  whether 
he  actuallv  committed  the  offence  or  not.  Still,  as  the 
case  is  a  doubtful  one,  he  is  exempt  from  the  additional 
fiftli  part  which  the  transgressor  had  te  pay  who  in- 
disputably committed  this  offence  in  ignorance.  (See 
verse  16.) 

(19)  It  is  a  trespass  offering.— That  is,  though  the 
prescribed  fifth  part  is  here  dispensed  with,  it  is  still  a 
trespass  offering,  for  his  conscience  tells  him  that  he  has 
tre^Mssed  agamst  the  Lord. 

VI. 

0)  And  the  Lord  spake.— Like  chap.  v.  14,  which 
beg^ins  with  the  same  introducterv  formula,  this  is  a 
further  communication  made  to  the  lawgiver  wherein 
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other  instances  are  specified  which  require  a  trespass 
offering.  It  is  repeatedly  stated,  in  some  of  our  beet 
commentaries,  that  verses  1 — 7  form  part  of  chap.  y.  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  that  our  translators  unfortimately 
adopted  the  division  of  the  Septuagint,  instead  of 
following  the  Hebrew.  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  this  statemeni  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  in 
manuscript  have  no  division  into  chapters  at  alL  The 
text  is  divided  into  sections,  of  which  there  are  no  lesa 
than  669  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  book  of  Leviticua 
has  ninety-eight  of  these  sections,  while  in  our 
Authorisea  Yeraion  it  has  only  twenty-seven  chapters. 
The  divisions  into  chapters,  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Bibles,  were  adopted  in  the  fourteenth  century 
by  the  Jews  from  the  Christians  for  polemical  purposes, 
and  the  figures  attached  to  each  verse  are  of  a  still 
later  period. 

(2)  And  commit  a  trespass  against  the  Lord. 
—It  will  be  seen  that  the  trespass  against  Gk)d  is» 
strictly  speaking,  a  violation  of  the  righte  of  a  neigh- 
bour's property.  Ab  fraud  and  plun<&r  are  most  sub- 
versive of  social  life,  a  crime  of  this  sort  is  described 
as  an  insult  to  God,  who  is  the  founder  and  sovereign 
ruler  of  his  people. 

In  that  which  was  delivered  him  to  keep. 
— ^To  deposit  valuable  property  with  a  neighbour  was, 
and  still  is,  a  common  practice  in  the  East  where  no 
responsible  esteblishmente  exist  for  the  reception  of 
private  treasure.  Hence,  when  a  man  went  on  a 
loumey,  he  concealed  his  precious  things  underground. 
This  whs  connected  with  the  danger  of  forgetting  the 
spot  where  they  were  hidden,  when  search  and  digging 
had  to  be  resorted  to.  This  not  only  accounte  for  the 
fact  that  treasure  is  called  in  Hebrew  by  a  name  which 
denotes  hidden,  or  things  which  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  hiding  underground,  but  explains  such  allusions  as 
"hidden  riches  of  secret  places"  (Isa.  xlv.  3),  "and 
searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasure"  (Prov.  ii.  4), 
"  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasure  "  (Job  iii.  21). 
To  avoid  this  danger,  men  entrusted  their  treasure  to 
the  custody  of  a  neighbour.  It  is  to  this  practice  which 
the  text  blef ore  us  refers,  and  it  is  from  this  practice 
that  the  apostle  took  the  expression  when  he  dedares, 
"  I  am  persuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I 
have  committed  unto  him  against  that  day "  (2  Tim. 
i.  12 ;  see  also  verse  14,  and  1  Tim.  vi.  20). 

Or  in  fellowship. — Literally,  or  in  something  ihai 
is  placed  in  the  hand;  that  is,  put  in  his  hand,  a 
deposit.  It  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  trust  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  clause,  for  which  reason  it  is  not 
repeated  in  the  general  recapitulation  of  the  offences  in 
verses  4  and  5. 

Or  in  a  thing  taken  away  in  Tiolence.-^Having 
Specified  two  cases  of  embezelement  in  connection  wiw 
things  volunterily  handed  over  to  the  defrauder,  two 


The  Tnspau  Offering. 


LEVITICUS,  VI. 


Law  of  the  Burnt  Ofering, 


neighbour ;  ^)  or  have  found  that  which 
was  lost,  and  lieth  concerning  it,  and 
''swearetii  falsely;  in  any  of  all  these 
tiiat  a  man  d(4th,  sinWg  therein: 
(^)  then  it  shall  be,  because  he  hath  sin- 
ned, and  is  guilty,  that  he  shall  restore 
that  which  he  took  violently  away,  or 
the  thing  which  he  hath  deceitfully 
gotten,  or  that  which  was  delivered  him 
to  keep,  or  the  lost  thing  which  he 
found,  (^)  or  all  that  about  which  he 
hath  sworn  falsely;  he  shall  even  *  re- 
store it  in  the  principal,  and  shall  add 
the  fifth  part  more  thereto,  and  give  it 
unto  him  to  whom  it  appertaineth^  ^'  in 
the  day  of  his  trespass  offering.  (^)  And 
he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offering  unto 


a  Kum.ft.tt> 


b  cb.&18. 


1  Or,  in  the  day  0/ 
hit  being  /uuHd 
ffuitty. 


Hebi,  in  tke  day 
<tf  hit  tretpau. 


e  ch.&.lS. 


Or,  for  the  fnarnr 
ing. 


the  LosD,  a  ram  without  blemish  out 
of  the  ^flock,  with  thy  estimation,  for  a 
trespass  offering,  unto  the  priest :  (^)  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him  before  the  Lobd  :  and  it  shall  be 
forgiven  him  for  any  thing  of  all  that 
he  hath  done  in  trespassing  therein. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^^  Command  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  saving.  This  is  the  law  of  the 
burnt  offering  :  It  is  the  burnt  offering, 
^because  of  ttte  burning  upon  the  altar 
all  night  unto  the  morning,  and  the  fire 
of  the  altar  shall  be  burning  in  it. 
(10)  And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen 
garment,  and  his  linen  breeches  shall  he 
put  upon  his  flesh,  and  take  up  the  ashes 


other  fraudfl  are  adduced,  in  which  the  offender 
poesessed  himself  of  his  neighbour's  property  by  vio- 
iffDce  and  extortion. 

(3)  Or  have  found.— The  fifth  instance  adduced  is 
of  property  which  was  neither  entrusted  nor  exacted 
but  accidentally  found.  For  the  law  on  lost  property, 
see  Exod.  xxiii.  4 ;  Deut.  xxii.  1 — 3. 

And  Bweareth  falsely.— This  refers  to  all  the 
five  instances  specified — ^that  is,  if  he  denies  with  an 
oath  that  property  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  that  he 
had  robbea,  or  exacted,  or  found  anything. 

(4)  Then  it  shall  be,  because  he  hath  sinned, 
and  is  guilty. — Better,  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
when  he  hath  so  sinned,  and  acknowledgeth  his  auUt. 
(See  chap.  iv.  22.)  That  is,  when  he  has  committed  anv 
of  the  aforementioned  offences,  and  denied  the  sin  with 
an  oath,  but  afterwards  voluntarily  acknowledges  his 
guilt  without  having  been  found  out. 

That  he  shall  restore  that  .  .  .  which  he 
hath  deceitfully  gotten.— Better,  then  he  shaU 
restore,  &c. 

(5)  And  shall  add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto. 
— The  first  thin^  the  offender  must  do,  when  he  realises 
and  confesses  his  guilt,  is  to  make  restitution  of  the 
property  which  he  had  embezzled,  if  he  still  has  it,  or 
if  that  be  impossible,  he  is  to  pay  the  value  of  it  as 
estimated  by  the  authorised  tribunal.  Besides  this,  the 
offender  is  to  add  a  fifth  part  of  the  principal,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  which  the  owner  sustamed  during 
the  interval.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  Exod.  xxii.  1 — 9, 
when  a  person  was  guilty  of  any  of  the  offences  here 
specified,  the  offender  was  condemned  to  make  a  four- 
fold restitution,  whilst  in  the  passage  before  us  the 
mulct  is  reduced  to  the  restitution  of  the  principal  with 
the  addition  of  a  fifth  part.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  is  that  the  law  in  Exodus  deals  with  a 
culprit  who  is  convicted  of  his  crime  in  a  court  of 
justice  by  means  of  witnesses,  whilst  the  law  before  us 
deals  wiw  an  offender  who,  through  compunction  of 
mind,  voluntarily  confesses  his  offence,  and  to  whom, 
without  this  voluntary  confession,  the  offence  could  not 
be  brought  home.  It  is  this  difference  which  constitutes 
it  a  case  for  a  trespass  offering.     (Comp.  Num.  v.  7.) 

In  the  day  of  nis  trespass  offering.— Better,  on 
the  day  of  his  guilt.  That  is,  as  soon  as  he  acknow- 
led^  his  ffuilt,  and  brings  the  sacrifice  for  his  offence, 
he  IS  to  m&Q  the  requisite  restitution. 
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«0  With  thy  estimation.- That  is,  according  to 
the  official  valuation ;  the  ram  is  to  be  so  grown  up  as 
to  be  worth  two  shekels.     (See  chap.  v.  15.) 

(8)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Hoses,  saying.- 
This  is  the  fourth  instance  in  which  this  formula  is  used 
(see  chaps,  iv.  1,  v.  14,  vi.  1)  in  Leviticus,  and,  as  in  the 
former  passages,  introduces  a  further  communication  to 
the  Lawgiver.  Hitherto  the  law  pointed  out  to  the 
people  under  what  circumstances  and  how  they  are  to 
bring  their  sacred  oblations,  now  directions  are  given  to 
the  priests  how  to  conduct  the  sacrificial  service  of  the 
people. 

(v)  It  is  the  burnt  offering,  because  of  the 
burning  upon  the  altar.— Better,  This,  the  burnt 
offering,  shall  be  upon  the  fire  on  the  altar.  That  is, 
the  continued  burnt  offering,  with  which  the  sacrifices 
here  enumerated  begin,  is  to  remain  burning  upon  the 
altar  from  the  evening  until  the  morning.  (Comp.  Exod. 
xxix.  38—42 ;  Num.  xxviii.  1 — 8). 

Shall  be  burning  in  it.— Better,  shall  bum  by  it. 
That  is,  shall  be  fed  and  kept  up  by  it.  According  to 
the  practice  which  obtained  durmg  the  second  Temple, 
the  lat  pieces  of  the  burnt  offering  began  to  be  burned 
at  mi^ght,  thus  feeding  the  fire  till  uie  break  of  day. 

(10)  And  the  priest  shall  put  on  his  linen 
garment.— The  officiating  priest  was  to  put  on  his 
sacerdotal  garments,  which  consisted  of  four  pieces — 
viz.,  (1)  the  tunic,  which  was  a  long  close  robe  of  fine 
linen,  with  sleeves  but  without  folds,  covering  the  whole 
body,  and  reaching  down  to  the  feet ;  (2)  linen  breeches 
— ^better,  linen  drawers — ^which,  according  to  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  reached  to  the 
knees  and  were  fastened  by  ribbons  above  the  fianks ; 
(3)  a  linen  girdle,  which,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  was  three  fiiu^ers  wide  and  tnirty-two  cubits 
long,  and,  like  the  veil  of  the  court  and  of  the  sanctuary, 
was  embroidered  with  fiffures;  and  (4)  a  mitre,  or, 
better,  turban,  which  was  likewise  of  fine  Hnen,  and  was 
fastened  to  the  head  by  means  of  ribbons,  to  prevent  its 
falHng  off  (Exod.  xxviii.  4,  40,  xxix.  5—10 ;  Lev.  viii. 
13).  Though  the  second  and  third  only  are  here 
mentioned,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  all  the 
four  garments  were  meant,  and  tnat  the  third  and 
fourth  are  either  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  or  be- 
cause they  are  induded  in  the  first  term,  which  is  the 
reason  why  some  of  the  ancient  versions  have  it  in  the 
pluraL 
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which  the  fire  hath  oonsmned  with  the 
bnmt  offering  on  the  altar,  and  he  shall 
put  them  beside  the  altar.  <^^)  And  he 
shall  put  off  his  garments,  and  put  on 
other  garments,  and  carry  forth  the 
ashes  without  the  camp  unto  a  clean 
place.  ^^^  And  the  fire  upon  the  altar 
shall  be  burning  in  it ;  it  shall  not  be 
put  out :  and  the  priest  shall  bum  wood 
on  it  every  morning,  and  lay  the  burnt 
offering  in  order  upon  it ;  and  he  shall 
bum  ti^ereon  the  fat  of  the  peace  offer- 
ings. ^^  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning 
upon  the  altar ;  it  shall  never  go  out. 

(1*)  •  And  this  i%  the  law  of  the  meat 
offering :  the  sons  of  Aaron  shall  offer 
it  before  the  Lobd,  before  the  altar. 


a  eb.  1  1;  Num. 
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W  And  he  shall  take  of  it  his  handful, 
of  the  flour  of  the  meat  offering,  and  of 
the  oil  thereof,  and  all  the  frankincense 
which  i»  upon  the  meat  offering,  and 
shall  bum  it  upon  the  'altar /or  a  sweet 
savour,  efD&n,  the  ^memorial  of  it  unto 
the  Lobd.  <**>  And  the  remainder 
thereof  shall  Aaron  and  his  sons  eat: 
with  unleavened  bread  shall  it  be  eaten 
in  the  holy  place ;  in  the  court  of  the^ 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  they 
shall  eat  it.  (^^)  It  shall  not  be  baken 
with  leaven.  I  have  given  it  vmto  them- 
for  their  portion  of  my  offerings  made 
by  fire ;  it  is  most  holy,  as  is  the  sin 
offering,  and  as  the  tSrespass  offering. 
(^^>  All  the  males  among  the  children  of 


Take  up  the  ashes  which  the  fire  had  oon- 
somed  with  the  burnt  oflbring.— Better,  take  up 
the  ashee  into  which  the  fire  had  consumed  the  burnt 
offering.  That  is,  the  asnes  into  which  the  consaming 
nie  had  converted  the  victim. 

He  shall  put  them  beside  the  altar.— During 
the  second  Temple,  a  priest  was  appointed  hy  lot  to 
take  off  from  the  altar  ever^  morning  at  least  a  shovel- 
fnl  of  ashes  and  carry  it  without  the  camp,  and  when 
the  ashes  accumulated  thej  were  entirely  removed  to 
the  same  place. 

(11)  And  he  shall  put  off  his  garments.— That 
is,  the  priest  shall  change  the  sacred  robes  in  which  he 
ministered  at  the  altar ;  for  other  garments,  though  less 
holy,  were  not  common,  since  the  removing  of  the  ashes 
was  still  a  sacerdotal  function.  The  holv  g^arments 
were  deposited  in  the  cells  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  tiU  they  were  required  again  for  the  altar 
service  (Ezek.  xliv.  19;  Ezra  ii.  6,  9;  Neh.  vii.  70). 
Great  care  was  taken  that  the  place  to  which  the  aeJies 
were  removed  was  well  sheltered,  so  that  the  wind 
should  not  blow  them  about.  The  priest  was  not 
allowed  to  scatter  them,  but  had  to  deposit  them  gently. 
No  stranger  was  permitted  to  gather  them,  or  to  make 
profit  by  the  ashes. 

m  And  the  fire  upon  the  altar  shall  be 
burning  in  it. — Better,  arid  the  fire  upon  the  altar 
shall  bum  by  it.  This  is  almost  a  literal  repetition  of 
the  last  clause  in  verse  9.  and  is  here  introduced  to 
caution  the  priest  whose  lunction  it  is  to  remove  the 
ashes.  When  engaged  in  this  act,  he  is  to  take  great 
care  that  in  taking  off  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  he  does 
not  knock  away  the  fat  pieces  of  the  burnt  offering, 
which  constitute  the  fuel,  from  the  fire,  and  thus  cause 
it  to  go  out,  but  let  it  bum  by  the  fat  all  night. 

And  the  priest  shall  burn  wood  on  it  every 
morning. — In  the  morning,  however,  the  priest  is  to 
replenish  the  burning  fuel  on  the  altar  with  the  wood 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  congregation,  and  a 
store  of  which  was  kept  in  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary. 
(See  chap.  i.  7.) 

OS)  The  fire  shall  ever  be  burning.— This  fiie, 
which  first  came  down  from  heaven  (chap.  ix.  24),  was 
to  be  continually  fed  with  the  fuel  especially  provided 
by  the  congfregation,  and  with  the  daily  burnt  offerings. 
During  the  second  Temple,  this  perpetual  fire  consisted 
of  thiee  parts  or  separate  piles  ox  wood  on  the  same 


sltar :  on  the  largest  one  the  daily  sacrifice  was  burnt ; 
the  second,  which  was  called  the  pile  of  incense» 
supplied  the  fire  for  the  censers  to  bum  the  morning- 
and  evening  incense ;  and  the  tlurd  was  the  perpetuid 
fire  from  which  the  other  two  portions  were  fed.  It 
never  was  quenched  till  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  Nebuchadnezaar.  Indeed,  we  are  positive^  assured 
that  the  pious  priests  who  were  earned  captives  into 
Persia  concealed  it  in  a  pit,  where  it  remained  till  the 
time  of  Nehemiah,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  altar 
(2  Mace.  i.  19 — ^22).  The  authorities  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  however,  assure  us  that  the  perpetual  fire  was 
one  of  the  five  things  wanting  in  the  second  Temple. 

(U)  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  meat  offering. 
— In  chap.  ii.  t — 3,  where  this  meat  offering  is  spoken 
of,  the  people  are  told  of  what  the  mincha  is  to  consist* 
and  what  portion  of  it  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiat- 
ing priest.  In  the  section  before  us  (chap.  vi.  14 — 18) 
additional  directions  are  given  to  the  priests  about  the 
eating  of  the  portions  which  belong  to  them  and  about 
the  treatment  of  the  residue. 

The  sons  of  Aaron  shall  oflfor  it.— Though  in 
the  chapter  before  us  it  literally  means  Aaron's  own 
sons,  the  phrase  is  intended  to  comprise  his  lineal  des- 
cendants who  succeeded  to  the  pnestiy  office.  They, 
and  they  only,  shall  offer  the  sacrifices,  but  not  » 
layman. 

Before  the  altar.— Or,  in  or  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
altar.  That  is,  at  the  south-easterly  comer  of  the 
altar.    (See  chap.  ii.  8.) 

W  And  he  shall  take  of  it.— That  is,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  whose 
rotation  it  is  to  serve  at  the  altar.  For  an  explanation 
of  these  directions  see  chap.  ii.  2. 

W  With  unleavened  bread  shall  it  be  eaten. 
— ^Better,  unleavened  shall  it  be  eaten.  That  is,  the 
remainder  of  the  meal  is  to  be  made  into  unleavened 
cakes,  and  thus  be  eaten.  (See  chap.  x.  12.)  By  adding 
the  word  wUh,  which  is  not  in  the  original,  the 
Authorised  Yersion  says  that  the  priests  are  to  eat  tii» 
meat  offering  with  the  addition  of  unleavened  cakes. 

(17)  I  have  given  it  unto  th«n  for  their  por* 
tion. — ^It  was  ordained  that  those  who  ministered  ai 
the  altar  should  live  of  the  altar ;  hence  the  priests  had 
no  portion  or  inheritance  in  the  land. 

W  All  the  males  among  the  children  of 
Aaron. — The  sin  offerings,  the  trespass  offerings,  and 
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Aaron  shall  eat  of  it.  It  shall  he  a 
statute  for  ever  in  your  generations  con- 
cerning the  offerings  of  the  LoBn  made 
by  fire:  'every  one  that  toucheth  them 
shall  be  holy. 

(^)And  the  Loan  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^)  This  is  the  offering  of  Aaron 
and  of  his  sons,  which  they  shall  offer 
unto  the  Losd  in  the  day  when  he  is 
anointed ;  the  tenth  part  of  an  *ephah  of 
fine  flour  for  a  meat  offering  perpetual, 
half  of  it  in  the  morning,  and  half  thereof 
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at  night.  ^^^  In  a  pan  it  shall  be  made 
with  oH;  a/nd  when  it  is  baken,  thou  shalt 
bring  it  in :  and  the  baken  pieces  of  the 
meat  offering  shalt  thou  offer  for  a 
sweet  savour  imto  the  Lobd.  (^>  And 
the  priest  of  his  sons  that  is  anointed 
in  hiB  stead  shall  offer  it:  it  is  o,  statute 
for  ever  unto  the  Lobd;  it  shall  be 
wholly  burnt.  ^®)  For  every  meat  offer- 
ing for  the  priest  shall  be  whoUy  burnt : 
it  shall  not  be  eaten. 

(24)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 


the  remainder  of  the  peace  offerings  heing  moet  holy, 
ooold  onlj  be  eaten  by  the  nude  members  of  the  families 
of  the  pnests  within  the  court  of  the  sanctuary ;  whilst 
the  offerings  of  tithes,  fruit,  the  shonlder  and  breast  of 
the  people's  peace  offerings,  &c.,  being  less  holy,  were 
not  only  eaten  by  the  officiating  priests  in  Jerusalem, 
but  by  their  incapacitated  sons,  their  danq^hters,  &c., 
proYided  they  were  ritoally  clean.  Any  prSst  who  ate 
the  most  holy  things  outside  the  wall  of  the  courts,  or 
the  less  holy  things  outside  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
received  forty  stripes  save  one. 

Every  one  that  touoheth  them  shall  be  holy. 
— ^According  to  this  rendering,  which  eidiibits  one  of 
the  views  that  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  the 
meaning  is  that  any  one  who  touches  the  saerinces  of 
the  first  order  of  holiness  must  not  only  be  a  descendant 
of  Aaron  and  a  male,  but  must  have  sanctified  himself 
by  underffoing  the  necessaiy  ablutions.  (See  diap.  xzii. 
6,  7.)  There  is,  however,  another  view  of  the  passage 
which  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  anterior,  date.  That  is, 
whoso  or  whatsoever  toucheth  them  shM  become  holy. 
Any  layman  or  any  ordinary  utensil,  &c.,  becomes 
sacred  by  touching  one  of  the  lugher  order  of  sanctity. 
(See  Exod.  xxix.  37,  zzx.  29;  £zek.  zliv.  19,  xlvi.  20; 
Bsg,  ii.  12.) 

ii»)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
new  law,  which  is  here  introduced  with  this  special 
formula  (see  verse  8),  ffives  directions  about  the  meat 
offering  which  the  high  priest  is  to  bring  on  his  conse- 
cration to  the  pontifical  office  (verses  19 — ^23).  It  natu- 
rally follows  tne  sacrificial  instructions  given  for  the 
priests  in  the  preceding  section. 

(20)  This  is  the  o&ring  of  Aaron  and  of  his 
sons. — This  offering,  which  is  called  the  oblation  of 
initiation,  was,  according  to  the  practice  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  mincha  *'  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,"  as  the  text  before  us  declares ;  that  is,  of 
the  high  priest  and  of  every  common  priest.  The 
ordinary  priest,  however,  only  offered  it  once  on  the  day 
of  his  consecration,  whilst  the  hieh  priest  was  bound  to 
offer  it  every  day  after  the  regmar  holocaust,  with  its 
meat  offering  and  before  the  dnnk  offering  (Eodes.  xlv. 
14,  with  Josephus,  Antiq.  HI.  x.  §  7).  It  is  to  this 
practice  that  the  apostle  refers  wnen  he  says,  "  For 
such  a  high  priest  became  us  .  .  .  who  needeth  not 
dailv,  like  those  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sacrifices  first 
for  his  own  sins,  &.**  (Heb.  vii.  27). 

In  the  day  when  he  is  anointed.— That  is, 
when  he  is  anointed  (comp.  6en.  ii.  4)  or  when  his 
anointing  ceremony  is  competed,  and  he  entered  upon 
the  dutira  of  his  office,  which  was  on  the  eighth  aay. 
(See  chap.  viii.  35,  ix.  1.) 

A  meat  offering  perpetual.— -That  is,  in  the  case 
of  the  high  priest  this  oblation  is  to  be  offered  every 


day  as  long  as  he  lived  or  held  the  pontifical  office. 
Tms  perpetual  meat  offering  is  to  consist  of  a  tenth 
part  01  an  ephah,  which  is  au  omer,  half  of  which  he  is 
to  offer  in  the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening. 

In  a  pan  it  shall  be  made.— Better,  upon  ajkd 
pltUe,    (See  chap.  ii.  5.) 

And  when  it  is  baken  thou  shalt  bring  it  in. 
— Better,  thou  shalt  bring  U  weU  soaked.  That  is, 
thoroughlv  saturated  with  oiL 

And  the  baken  pieces  of  the  meat  offering 
shalt  thou  offer. — ^That  is,  a  meat  offering  consisted 
of  small  roasted  cakes.  After  the  flour  was  put  into 
the  pan,  and  was  soaked  in  oil,  it  was  divided  mto  and 
baked  in  small  pieces,  apparently  to  represent  the 
limbs  into  which  the  victim  of  the  burnt  offering  was 
divided  before  it  was  burnt.  (See  chap,  i  8.)  During 
the  second  Temple  the  foUowing  practice  obtainecL 
The  high  priest  brought  the  whole  tenth  part  of  flour 
every  morning.  After  sanctifying  the  whole,  he  divided 
it  into  halves  with  the  measure  kept  in  the  sanctuary. 
He  likewise  brought  three  logs  of  oil,  which  he  mingleid 
with  the  flour,  and  kneaded  six  cakes  of  each  half. 
After  baking  the  cakes  a  little,  he  fried  them  upon  the 
pan  with  some  of  the  oil,  taking  care  not  to  bake  them 
too  much,  but  that  they  should  be  between  baked  and 
raw,  in  accordance  with  the  expression,  tuphinei,  which 
the  authorities  of  those  days  explained  in  this  manner, 
but  which  is  rendered  here  in  the  Authorised  Version 
by  baken,  and  by  us  roasted  cakes.  Hereupon  the 
hi^h  priest  divicCed  the  six  cakes  into  twelve  cakea 
being  the  same  number  as  those  of  the  shewbread,  and 
offered  six  subdivided  in  two  in  the  morning  and  six 
in  the  evening. 

(82)  And  we  priest  of  his  sons.— That  is,  any 
one  of  his  descendants  who  succeeds  to  the  high  priest- 
hood is  to  do  the  same  in  all  times  to  come,  since  it  is 
a  statute  to  last  as  long  as  the  priesthood  continues. 

It  shall  be  wholly  burnt.— Unlike  the  ordinary 
meat  offerings  brought  by  the  lait^,  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  a  handful,  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating 
pnest  (see  chap.  ii.  2,  3),  the  hign  priest  could  not  eat 
of  this  mincha  because  he  presented  it  himself,  since  it 
would  be  unseemly  both  to  offer  it  to  Gk>d  and  at  the 
same  time  eat  it  himself.  Nor  was  an  ordinary  priest 
allowed  to  eat  it,  because  he  was  subordinate  m  rank 
to  the  officiating  high  priest. 

(^)  For  every  meat  offering  for  the  priest.— 
Better,  and  every  meat  offering  of  a  priest.  This  rule 
applies  to  every  meat  offering  brought  by  the  priests 
themselves  for  the  same  reason. 

(24)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Hoses^—As  is 
indicated  by  the  special  formula,  this  introduces  a  new 
law,  or  rather  a  more  expanded  law  than  the  one 
contained   in   chap.   iv.   1 — 5,  giving   more   precise 
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saying,  W  Spea.k  unto  Aaron  and  to  his 
sons,  saying,  This  is  the  law  of  the  sin 
offering :  In  the  place  where  the  burnt 
offeidng  is  killed  shall  the  sin  offering, 
be  kUled  before  the  Lobd  :  it  is  most 
holy.  W  Tj^e  priest  that  offereth  it  for 
sm  shall  eat  it :  in  the  holy  place  shall 
it  be  eaten,  in  the  oonrt  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  (^  Whatso- 
ever shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof  shall 
be  holy :  and  when  there  is  sprinkled 
of  the  olood  thereof  upon  any  garment, 
thou  shalt  wash  that  whereon  it  was 
sprinkled  in  the  holy  place.  <^^  But 
the  earthen  vessel  wherein  it  is  sodden 
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'shall  be  broken :  and  if  it  be  sodden 
in  a  brasen  pot,  it  shall  be  both  scoured, 
and  rinsed  in  water.  ^^^  All  the  males 
among  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof :  it  is 
most  holy.  ^^^  *And  no  sin  offering, 
whereof  any  of  the  blood  is  brought 
into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
to  reconcile  withal  in  the  holy  place, 
shall  be  eaten :  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the 
fire. 

CHAPTER  Vn.— W  Likewise  this  is 
the  law  of  the  trespass  offering :  it  is 
most  holy.  ^^^  In  the  place  where  they 
kill  the  burnt  offering  shall  they  kill  the 


direciions  to  the  prieBts  abont  the  sin  ofEering  of  the 
laity  (verses  24—80). 

(^)  In  the  place  where  the  burnt  offbring  is 
killed. — That  is,  the  north  side  of  the  altar.  (See 
chap.  i.  11.) 

It  is  most  holy.— That  is,  the  sin  offering  belonj^  to 
the  class  of  sacrifices  which  is  most  holy.  (See  chap,  vl  3.) 

(26)  The  priest  that  offereth  it  for  sin.- Rather, 
the  priest  that  offereth  itfor  expiation,  or,  the  pried 
that  expiateth  sin  hy  it.  That  is,  who  makes  atonement 
by  the  blood  thereof.     (See  chap.  ix.  15.) 

Shall  eat  it.— God  gave  the  sin  offering  as  food  for 
the  priests  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation, 
and  to  make  atonement  for  them  (chap.  x.  17).  It 
constitnted  a  part  of  their  livelihood  (flzek.  idiv.  28, 
29).  The  officiating  priest  to  whom  fell  this  perqoisite 
could  invite  not  onfV  nis  family  but  other  priests  and 
their  sons  to  partake  of  it.  Covetous  priests  abused 
this  gift  (Hos.  iv.  8). 

In  the  holy  place  shall  it  be  eaten.— That  is, 
within  the  forecourt  of  the  sanctuary.  Eight  of  the 
offerings  had  to  be  eaten  in  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary:  (1)  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offermg  (chap. iv.  26); 
(2) ;  the  flesh  of  the  trespass  offering  (chap.  viL  6) ;  (3)  the 
peace  offerinpf  of  the  congregation  (cha^.  xxiii.  19,  20) ; 
(4),  the  remamder  of  the  omer  (chap,  xxiii.  10, 11) ;  (5), 
of  the  meat  offering  of  the  Israelites  (chap,  ii.,  3—10) ; 

i6),  the  two  loaves  (chap,  xxiii.,  20) ;  (7),  the  shew-bread 
(£ap.  xxiv.  9) ;  and  (8),  the  leper's  log  of  (nl  (chap, 
xiv.  10—13). 

(^)  Whatsoever  shall  touch  the  flesh  thereof. 
—Better,  every  one  that  tovcheth  the  flesh  thereof,  as  the 
Authorised  Version  rightly  renders  this  phrase  in  verse 
18  of  this  very  chapter,  where  it  is  explained. 

And  when  there  is  sprinklecL  .  .  .  .—So 
peculiarly  sacred  was  the  sin  offering,  that  when  any  of 
its  blood  chanced  to  spurt  upon  the  garment  of  the 
officiating  priest,  or  the  one  wno  brought  the  sacrifice, 
the  spot  which  received  the  stain  had  to  be  washed  in 
the  room  of  the  court  provided  for  this  purpose,  wherein 
was  a  well  which  supplied  the  water  for  the  sanctuary, 
thus  preventing  the  blood  tram  being  profaned  outside 
the  holy  place. 

Thou  Shalt  wash.- That  is,  Aaron,  to  whom  the 
command  was  first  given,  and  then  his  descendants,  the 
priests,  not  the  Israelite  or  layman. 

(28)  But  the  earthen  vessel.- The  earthen  vessels 
used  by  the  Hebrews  were  unglazed.  The  ordi- 
nary domestic  vessels  throughout  the  East  are  so  to  this 
day.     From  their  porous  character,  therefore,  they 


would  absorb  some  of  the  fat  puices  of  the  flesh  which 
was  boiled  in  them  for  the  priests  to  eat.  And  as  the 
absorbed  juices  could  not  be  washed  out,  the  inexpensive 
earthenware  was  to  be  broken  up.  (See  chap.  xi.  33, 35). 
During  the  second  Temple  the  mgments  were  carefully 
buried  in  the  ground  wnen  there  was  a  large  accumula- 
tion of  them. 

And  if  it  be  sodden  in  a  brasen  pot.— Being 
a  solid  metal,  no  juices  could  sink  into  it,  and  any  (S 
the  most  holy  flesh  that  might  adhere  to  it  could  easily 
be  removed  by  washing.  During  the  second  Temple  the 
scouring  was  done  with  hot  water,  and  the  rinsing  with 
cold. 

(SO)  All  the  males  among  the  priests.— Not 
only  did  the  officiating  priest,  whose  perquisite  the  flesh 
of  the  sin  offering  b^same,  and  his  male  children,  par- 
take of  it,  but  1^  could  invite  an^  other  priests  and 
their  sons  to  the  meal.  It  is  to  this  practice  that  the 
apostle  refers  when  he  says,  "  We  have  an  altar  whereof 
they  have  no  right  to  eat  which  serve  the  tabernacle  " 
(Heb.  xiii.  10). 

(90)  And  no  sin  offering,  whereof  •  .  .  .— 
Better,  btU  no  sin  offering,  &c.  The  rule  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  verse  only  applies  to  the  sin  offerings  of 
the  laity  (chap.  iv.  22,  &c.) ;  their  flesh  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  priests,  but  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings,  the 
blood  of  whidi  was  brought  into  the  tabernacle,  "  to 
make  atonement  in  the  sanctuary,"  was  not  to  be  eaten 
but  to  be  burnt.  Such  were  the  sin  offerings  for  the 
high  priest  (chap.  iv.  3,  12),  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion (chaps,  iv.  13—21),  and  the  sin  offering*  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (chap.  xvi.  27). 

To  reconcile  withal. — ^Better,  to  make  atonement 
for,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  it  in  chap  i.  4, 
and  generally  wherever  it  occurs. 

vn. 

(1)  Likewise  this  is  the  law  .  •  •  .-Better, 
and  this  is  the  law,  &c.  Just  as  chap.  vi.  24—30  con- 
tains  additional  regulations  addressed  to  the  priest 
about  the  rites  of  the  sin  offering,  so  chap.  vii.  1 — 10 
gives  more  precise  instructions  about  the  trespass  offer- 
ing, supplementing  chap.  v.  1 — 13,  also  designed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  priest. 

(2)  In  the  place  where  they  kill.— That  is,  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  (chap.  i.  11). 

Shall  they  kill  the  trespass  offering.—That 
is,  the  people  who  bring  these  sacrifices  shall  kill  them, 
since  tne  offerers  themselves  slaoghtered  the  victim. 
(See  chap.  L  5.) 
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trespass  offering :  and  the  blood  thereof 
shall  he  sprinkle  round  about  upon  the 
altar.  ^^  And  he  shall  offer  of  it  all  the 
fat  thereof ;  the  rump,  and  the  fat  that 
covereth  the  inwards,  ^^^  and  the  two 
Mdnejs,  and  the  fat  that  ie  on  them, 
which  ie  by  the  flanks,  and  the  caul  that 
is  above  we  liver,  with  the  kidneys,  it 
shall  he  take  away :  ^^^  and  the  priest 
shall  bum  them  upon  the  altar /or  an 
offering  made  bj  fire  unto  the  Lord  :  it 
is  a  trespass  offering.  (®)  Every  male 
among^  the  priests  shall  eat  thereof :  it 
shall  be  eaten  in  the  holy  place :  it  is 
most  holy.  ^)  As  the  sin  offering  is,  so 
is  the  trespass  offering :  there  is  one  law 
for  them  :  the  priest  uiat  maketh  atone- 
ment therewith  shall  have  it.     (^)  And 


1  Or.  «»  tt«  flat 
pfoia,  or,  cliee. 


the  priest  that  offereth  any  man's  burnt 
offering,  even  the  priest  shall  have  to 
himselx  the  skin  of  the  burnt  offering 
which  he  hath  offered.  (^)  And  all  the 
meat  offering  that  is  baken  in  the  oven, 
and  all  that  is  dressed  in  the  fryingpan, 
and  ^in  the  pan,  shall  be  the  priest's  that 
offereth  it.  ^^^^  And  every  meat  offering, 
mingled  with  oil,  and  diy,  shall  all  the 
sons  of  Aaron  have,  one  as  much  as 
another. 

W  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  peace  offerings,  which  he  shall 
offer  unto  the  Losd.  ^)  If  he  offer  it 
for  a  thanksgiving,  then  he  shall  offer 
with  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  un- 
leavened cakes  mingled  with  oil,  and 
unleavened  wafers    anointed  with  oil. 


The  blood  thereof  shall  he  sprinkle.— Better, 

throw  the  blood.  (See  chap.  L  5.)  Unlike  the  sin 
offering,  the  blood  of  which  was  thrown  npon  the  horns 
of  the  altar  (ohap.  iy.  25,  80,  34),  that  of  the  trespass 
offering  was  simply  thrown  npon  the  walls  of  the  attar, 
or  ronnd  about  it.  (See  chap.  v.  9.)  Daring  the  second 
Temple  there  was  a  scarlet  line  or  thread  round  the 
altar,  exactly  in  the  middle.  The  blood  of  the  trespass 
offering  ana  of  the  peace  offerine  was  thrown  round 
about  below  the  central  line,  whi&t  that  of  the  whole 
burnt  offering  was  thrown  round  about  above  the  central 
line. 

(3*  4)  And  he  shall  offbr.— For  the  regulations  here 
described,  see  chap.  iiL  3,  4,  8,  9,  &c. 

(5)  And  the  priest  shall  bum.— These  fat  pieces 
he  shall  bum,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sin  offering  and 
peace  offering  (chap.  iy.  26,  31). 

(7)  There  is  one  law  for  them.— That  is,  the 
same  rule,  as  stated  in  chap.  yi.  27,  28,  applies  to  both 
the  sin  offering  and  the  trespass  offering ;  hence  what 
is  omitted  in  the  regulation  of  the  one  must  be  supplied 
from  the  directions  giyen  in  the  other. 

(8)  The  priest  shall  have  to  himself  the  skin. 
— As  the  skin  was  the  only  part  not  consumed  by  the 
fire,  in  the  case  of  the  burnt  offering,  it  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  officiating  priest.  According  to  the  rule  which 
obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  all  the  skins  of  the 
most  holy  things  belonged  to  tne  officiating  priests-— 
i.e,,  those  of  the  trespass  offering,  the  sin  offerings  of 
the  laity,  &c. — ^whereas  those  of  the  holy  things — t.e., 
those  of  the  peace  offerings — ^belonged  to  the  owners  of 

'the  yictims.  These  skins,  which  accumulated  during 
the  week,  the  priests  whose  course  it  was  to  senre 
diyided  between  them  eyery  Sabbath  eyening. 

(9)  And  all  the  meat  ofibring.— Better,  every 
meat  offering.  That  is,  dressed  in  whicheyer  of  the 
three  ways  here  mentioned.    (See  chap.  ii.  4 — 7.) 

Shall  be  the  priest's.— With  the  exception  of 
the  memorial  part,  which  was  buxnt  upon  the  altar  (see 
chap.  ii.  4 — 10),  the  whole  was  to  go  to  the  particular 
priest  who  offered  it. 

(10)  And  every  meat  offering  •  •  •  and  dry.— 
Better,  but  every  meat  offering  ,  •  .  or  dry.  The  only 
exception  to  the  foregoing  rule  is  the  raw  flour  offering. 
That  is,  the  yoluntary  offering  of  flour  which  was 
mingled  with  oil  (chap.  iL  1),  or  the  poor  man's  sin 


offering,  which,  though  resembling  a  meat  offering,  had 
no  oil  put  upon  it  (see  chap.  y.  11),  and  the  offering  of 
jealou^  (Num.  y.  15). 

ShaU  all  the  sons  of  Aaron  have.— That  is, 
whether  with  or  without  oil,  the  remainder  of  this  kind 
of  raw  offering  is  to  be  equally  shared  by  all  the  priests. 

One  as  much  as  another.— Literally,  a  man  as 
hie  brother ;  that  is,  every  man  alike.  From  the  ex- 
pression man,  which,  as  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  used  in 
the  original  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  the  rule  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ  that 
neither  a  child  nor  woman,  though  of  priestly  descent, 
could  partake  of  this  offering;  out  a  priest  who  was 
disqualified  from  officiating  through  a  pnysical  blemish 
had  a  share  in  it,  as  he  comes  under  the  designation 
of  man. 

(11)  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  sacrifloe  of 
peace  oflferings. — That  is,  the  rites  to  be  obsenred 
in  connection  with  this  sacrifice.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
sin  offering  (chap.  iy.  24 — 31  with  chap.  yi.  24 — 30) 
and  the  trespass  offering  (chap.  y.  1 — 13  with  chap, 
yii.  1 — 10),  so  here  (chap.  yiL  11 — 21),  we  haye  more 
specific  and  fuller  directions  giyen  to  the  priests  with 
regard  to  the  peace  offerings,  about  which  orders  had 
preyiously  been  giyen  to  the  people  (chap.  iii.  1 — 15). 

Which  he  shall  offer.— That  is,  he  who  feels  it 
his  duty  to  offer  it  to  the  Lord.  This  common  Hebrew 
idiom  of  using  a  yerb  with  he  in  it  without  an  ante- 
cedent is  better  expressed  in  English  by  the  impersonal, 
which  one  ehall  offer,  or  by  the  passiye,  which  shall  be 
offered,  (See  yersee  20, 21, 29.)  Three  classes  of  peace 
offerings  are  specified— (1)  an  acknowledgment  of 
mercies  leceiyed,  (2)  as  a  yow  offering,  (3)  as  a  free- 
will offering. 

m  If  he  offer  it  for  a  thanksgiving.— That 
is,  acknowledgment  of  special  mercies  receiyed  from 
Qod,  such  as  deliyerance  in  trayeb,  by  land  or  sea,  re- 
demption from  captiyity,  restoration  to  health,  &e.y 
enumerated  in  Ps.  cyii.  It  is  to  this  sacrifice  that  the 
apostle  alludes  when  he  says,  "  By  him  theroforo  let  us 
offer  tiie  eaarifiee  ofpraiee  to  GhxL  continually." 

Then  he  shall  offer  with  the  sacrifice.- That 
is,  witii  the  bullock  or  cow  if  it  be  from  the  herd,  or 
a  lamb  or  goat  if  it  be  from  the  fiock  (chap.  iii.  1). 

Unleavened  cakes  mingled  with  oil.— From 
the  fact  iiiat  no  mention  is  hero  made  of  the  number 
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and  cakes  mingled  with  oil,  of  fine  flour, 
fried.  (^)  Besides  the  cakes,  he  shall 
offer /or  his  offering  leavened  bread  with 
the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  of  his  x>eace 
offerings.  <^*)  And  of  it  he  shall  offer 
one  out  of  the  whole  oblation  for  an 
heave  offering  unto  the  Loed,  and  it 
shall  be  the  priest's  that  sprinkleth  the 
blood  of  the  peace  offerings.  ^^  And 
the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace 
offerings  for  thanksgiving  shall  be  eaten 
the  same  day  that  it  is  offered ;  he  shall 
not  leave  any  of  it  until  the  morning. 
<i^)  But  if  the  sacrifice  of  his  offering  he 
a  vow,  or  a  voluntary  offering,  it  shaU 


be  eaten  the  same  day  that  he  offereth 
his  sacrifice:  and  on  the  morrow  also 
the  remainder  of  it  shall  be  eaten: 
(^^)  but  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  of  the- 
sacrifice  on  the  third  day  shall  be  burnt 
with  fire.  ^^^  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  offerings  be 
eaten  at  all  on  the  third  day,  it  shall 
not  be  accepted,  neither  shall  it  be  im- 
puted unto  him  that  offereth  it :  it  shall 
be  an  abomination,  and  the  soul  that 
eateth  of  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 
(^)  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth  any 
unclean  ^At?t^  shall  not  be  eaten;  it  shall 
be  burnt  wi'Ui  fire :  and  as  for  the  fleshy 


of  cftkes  or  the  ^numtity  of  oil,  it  is  evident  that  this 
was  left  to  the  aeoision  of  the  administrators  of  the 
laws  and  the  spiritual  gnides  of  the  people.  The  role 
which  obtained  during  uie  second  Temple  with  regard 
to  this  offering  was  as  follows : — ^The  offerer  brought 
twenty  tenths  or  pottles  of  fine  flour ;  ten  of  them  he 
made  leavened  ana  ten  he  left  unleavened.  He  made  the 
leavened  into  ten  cakes,  and  of  the  ten  that  were  un- 
leavened he  made  thirty  cakes.  These  thirty  leavened 
cakes,  which  were  made  with  half  a  log  of  oil,  were 
divided  into  three  tens,  and  each  ten  was  prepared  in  a 
different  manner ;  that  is,  ten  with  an  eighth  of  the 
oil  were  baked  in  the  oven,  ten  with  another  eighth 
of  the  oil  were  made  into  wafers,  and  ten  with  a 
fourth  of  the  oil  were  hastily  fried.  Of  the  forty 
cakes  the  priest  received  four,  one  of  each  sort,  thus 
obtaining  a  tenth  part. 

(^)  Besides  the  cakes.— That  is,  the  thirty  un- 
leavened  cakes  which  were  made  of  half  of  the  quantity 
of  the  flour  brought  by  the  offerer,  as  described  in  the 
previous  verse,  the  ten  leavened  cakes  made  of  the 
other  half  of  the  flour  are  to  be  brought.  These  had 
all  to  be  baked  before  the  victim  was  slaughtered.  The 
only  other  occasion  when  leavened  bread  rormed  part  of 
the  offering  was  on  Pentecost  (Levit.  xxiii.  17) ;  out  no 
portion  of  it  was  burnt  on  the  altar  as  a  memorial,  for 
leaven  was  forbidden  to  be  on  the  altar.  (See  chap.  ii. 
11, 12.) 

(1^)  And  of  it  he  shall  offbr  one  out  of  the 
whole.— Better,  and  He  shall  offer  ofU  one  out  ofea6h. 
That  is,  the  officiating  priest  waves  one  of  each  of 
the  four  kinds  of  cakes  before  the  Lord  as  a  heave 
offering  (see  Exod.  zziz.  24, 28),  and  is  to  have  these  four 
loaves  as  his  portion,  while  the  rest  or  the  remaining 
thirty-six  cakes  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  sacrifice. 

0^  And  the  flesh  of  the  saoriflce.—  That  is, 
after  the  priest  had  the  breast  and  the  shoulder,  the 
share  of  tne  victim  which  belongs  to  the  offerer,  to- 
gether with  the  remaining  loaves,  he  with  his  family 
and  poor  guests  (see  Deut.  xii.  11 — 18)  are  to  eat  up 
before  the  morning,  which  at  the  time  of  the  secona 
Temple  was  limited  to  midnight.  This  limitation  of  time 
was  aesijgned  both  to  encourage  liberality  to  the  poor, 
and  to  impress  upon  those  mo  partook  of  it  that  it 
was  a  sacrificial  and  sacred  feast,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
being  turned  into  unseemly  conviviality. 

(16)  Be  a  vow  or  a  voluntary  ofibring.—The 
vow  and  the  voluntary  offering  which  constitute  the 
second  class  of  peace  offerings  are  both  entirely  volun- 
tary.   The  distmotion  between  them,  as  defined  by  the 


canon  law,  which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  is  as- 
follows : — ^A  vow  (neder)  is  an  obligation  voluntarily  im- 
posed upon  oneself  with  the  formiua,  "  Behold,!  take  it 
upon  myself  to  brinj^  a  buUock,  &c.,f  or  a  peace  offering.'* 
Tms  undertaking  is  binding  upon  the  person  till  he 
fulfils  it.    Hence,  if  the  bumck  in  question  dies,  or  is- 
stolen,  or  becomes  disqualified  for  a  sacrifice,  he  must 
bring  another.    A  free-will  offering  (nedabah)  simply 
pledges  voluntarily  a  certain  animal  for  a  peace  offering, 
with  the  formula,  "  Behold,  this  animal  I  devote  for  a- 
peace  offering.**    Hence,  if  the  animal  in  question  dies, 
or  is  stolen,  or  has  otherwise  become  disqualified  for 
sacrifice,  the  obligation  ceases,  since  it  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  aninuu  thus  dented. 

It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day.— As  both  these 
votive  offerings  were  an  indirect  mode  of  supplication 
having  respect  to  future  favours,  and  hence  were  not  a^ 
spontaneous  expression  of  pious  devotion,  they  were  not 
so  sacred  as  the  former.  They  were,  therefore,  iJlowed 
to  be  eaten  both  on  the  day  of  presentation  and  on  the 
following  day. 

(17)  But  the  remainder  of  the  flesh.— If,  how. 
ever,  the  sacrifices  were  very  plentiful,  or  if  through 
niggardliness  of  the  owners  a  sufficient  number  of  poor 
guests  were  not  invited,  so  that  the  victim  could  not  be 
eaten  up  within  the  time  specified,  all  that  remained  on 
the  thira  day  was  to  be  burnt. 

W  And  if  any  of  the  flesh  ....  be  eaten.— 
The  owner  of  the  sacrifice  was  responsible  for  the  due 
observance  of  this  injunction.  If,  through  his  neglect^ 
any  one  ate  of  the  sacrifice  after  the  limited  time  here- 
specified,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice  was  disannulled^ 
and  the  offerer  had  to  brin^  another  votive  offering. 

It  shall  be  an  abomination.— That  is,  the  flesh 
left  so  long  in  the  Eastern  climate  begins  to  putrefy,, 
and  becomes  loathsome  and  offensive  on  the  third  day ; 
so  that  which  is  holy  becomes  desecrated. 

And  the  soul  that  eateth  of  it.— Henoe  he  who 
ate  it  after  the  prescribed  time  was  regarded  as  eating 
carrion,  he  bore  his  guilt,  t.e.,  incurred  the  penalty  A 
excision. 

(19)  And  the  flesh  that  toucheth.— Not  only 
does  the  sacrificial  flesh  become  desecrated  when  left  by 
itself  beyond  the  prescribed  period,  but  when  it  cornea 
in  contact  with  what  is  unclean,  man,  woman,  or  animal, 
which  might  happen  whilst  it  is  carried  from  the  altar 
to  the  place  where  it  is  eaten,  it  becomes  defiled,  and 
must  be  burnt,  so  that  no  profane  use  is  made  of  it. 

And  as  for  the  flesh,  all  that  be  clean 
shall  eat  thereof.— Better,  And  ae  for  the  Jleeh, 
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all  that  be  clean  shall  eat  thereof. 
(^>  But  the  soul  that  eateth  o/the  flesh 
of  the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  that 
pertain  unto  the  Lord,  'having  his  iin- 
cleanness  upon  him,  even  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  from  his  people.  <^^  More- 
over the  soul  that  shall  touch  any  un- 
clean thingy  as  the  undeanness  of  man, 
or  any  unclean  beast,  or  any  abominable 
unclean  thing^  and  eat  of  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  which 
pertain  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (**)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saving,  *  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner 
of  fat,  01  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  g^at. 
(^)  And  the  fat  of  the  ^beast  that  oieth 
of  itself,  and  the  fat  of  that  which  is 
torn  with  beasts,  mav  be  used  in  any 
other  use  :  but  ye  shall  in  no  wise  eat 
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of  it.  <**>  For  whosoever  eateth  the  fat 
of  the  beast,  of  which  men  offer  an 
offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord, 
even  the  soul  that  eateth  it  shall  be  cut 
off  ftx)m  his  people.  (^)  ^'Moreover  ye 
shall  eat  no  manner  of  blood,  whether  it 
he  of  fowl  or  of  beast^  in  any  of  your 
dwellings.  <^)  Whatsoever  soul  it  fee 
that  eateth  any  manner  of  blood,  even 
that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  his 
people. 

(88)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (®)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying.  He  that  offereth  the  sac- 
rifice of  his  peace  offerings  unto  the 
Lord  shall  bring  his  oblation  unto  the 
Lord  of  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace 
offerings.  <^>  His  own  hands  shall  bring 
the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire, 
the  fat  with  the  breast,  it  shall  he  bring, 
that  ^'the  breast  may  be  waved  for  a 


every  one  that  is  clean  may  eat  the.fieah — that  is, 
any  one  whoin  the  offerer  invites  may  partake  of 
the  sacrificial  repast,  provided  he  is  legalfy  clean. 

(20, 21)  But  tne  bouI  that  eatetn,  &o.— Any  one 
who  partakes  of  the  Lord's  holy  peace  offering  in  a 
state  of  legal  defilement,  arising  either  from  contact 
with  nndean  men  or  objects  (see  chap,  zi  8—44;  xv. 
1 — 33),  incurs  the  penalty  of  excision. 

(22)  And  the  iiord  spake  unto  Moses.— This 
formula  introduces  a  fresh  communication  made  to  the 
lawgiver  (verses  22—27),  containing  explanations  and 
restrictions  of  the  precept  laid  down  in  chap.  iii.  17, 
about  the  fat  and  blood  of  animals.  The  section  before 
us,  therefore,  supplements  and  expands  the  previous 
law  upon  the  same  subject,  just  as  the  foregoing 
section  supplemented  and  expanded  the  regulations 
about  the  aifferent  sacrifices. 

(23)  Ye  shall  eat  no  manner  of  flat.— That  is, 
the  fat  of  beeves,  sheep,  or  goats.  The  fat  of  these 
three  kinds  of  sacrificial  Quadrupeds  is  prohibited,  even 
when  they  are  not  killed  as  sacrifices,  but  when 
slaughtered  for  private  consumption;  but  the  fat  of 
other  tame  or  wild  clean  Quadrupeds,  as  stags,  roes, 
&c.  &c.,  was  lawful.  Accoraine  to  the  practice  which 
obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  fat  for  the  eating  of  which  a  man  incurred 
the  penal^  of  excision :  the  fat  (1)  which  is  upon  the 
inwafds,  (2)  upon  the  two  kidneys,  and  (3)  upon  the 
flanks  (chap.  ix.  10).  The  rump,  the  kidney,  and  the 
caxd  above  the  liver  were  not  called  fat,  except  in 
sacrifices.  The  fat  which  is  covered  with  flesh  is 
lawful,  the  fat  upon  the  kidney  is  forbidden ;  but  that 
which  is  within  the  kidneys,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
heart,  is  lawful. 

(M)  And  the  flat  of  the  beast  that  dieth  of 
itself. — ^That  is,  of  the  aforesaid  ^nim^la  which  died 
of  any  disease  or  accident,  or  were  kiUed  by  wild 
beasts,  and  which,  therefore,  are  entirely  unclean  (see 
chaps.  xyiL  15 ;  xxii.  8),  might  be  usea  for  common 
purposes  in  ordinary  life,  such  as  making  candles, 
oc,  &c. 

(85)  The  fat  of  the  beast  of  whioh  men  oflfer 
an  offering.— That  is,  the  fat  of  beeves,  sheep,  or 


^^ts.  (See  verse  23.)  If  he  did  it  presumptuously  he 
incurred  the  penalty  of  excision,  and  if  he  did  it  in- 
advertently he  was  beaten  with  forty  stripes  save  one, 
and  had  to  bring  the  sin  offering  appointed. 

(90)  Moreover  ye  shall  eat.  .  .  .—Better,  and 
ye  ahaU  eat  no  blood  in  all  your  dweUvnga.  That  is, 
this  law  is  binding  upon  the  Israelites  wherever  they 
may  dwelL    (See  diap.  iii.  17.) 

Whether  it  be  or  fowl  or  of  beast.— It  extends 
to  all  fowls  and  quadrupeds,  whether  they  are  l^^ally 
prescribed  as  sacrifices  or  not;  but  not  to  fishes, 
locusts,  creeping  things,  &c.,  which  are  not  prescribed 
in  the  dietary  laws  as  unclean. 

(27)  That  soul  shall  be  out  off.— According  to 
the  law  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  the 
punishment  of  excision  was  only  inflicted  for  eating 
the  life-blood  (see  chap.  xvii.  11),  that  is,  the  blood  in 
which  the  life  of  the  animal  resides,  and  the  loss  of 
which  causes  death.  For  eating  the  blood  found  in 
the  limbs,  or  in  any  internal  portion  of  the  body,  a 
sin  offering  had  to  oe  brought^  and  the  offender  was 
beaten  with  stripes. 

(28)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— With 
this  formula,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  indicates  a  fresh 
communication  made  by  the  Lord  to  the  lawgiver, 
additional  precepts  are  introduced*  regulating  God's 
portion  of  tne  peace  offering. 

(29)  He  that  oflbreth  the  saorifloe  of  his 
peace  offbrings. — ^That  is,  if  his  peace  offering  is  one 
of  the  three  aforementioned  classes.    (See  verse  11.) 

Shall  bring  his  oblation.— That  is,  those  portions 
of  the  peace  offering  which  the  offerer  devotect  to  the 
Lord  and  to  the  officiating  priest. 

(90)  His  own  hands  snail  bring.— This  act  the 
owner  himself  was  to  perform,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
deputed  to  any  one  else.  The  manner  in  which  this 
rite  was  performed  in  the  time  of  Christ  was  as  follows : 
— The  offerer  killed  the  sacrifice,  and  the  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood.  The  victim  was  then  flaved,  and  the 
officiating  priest  took  out  the  inwards,  cut  the  flesh  into 
pieces,  and  separated  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder. 
Whereupon  he  laid  the  fat  first  upon  the  owner's 
hands,  then  tiie  breast,  then  the  shoulaer  above  it ;  the 
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wave  offering  before  the  Lord.  <*^)  And 
the  priest  shall  bum  the  fat  npon  the 
altar :  but  the  breast  shall  be  Aaron's 
and  his  sons\  (^)  And  the  right  shoul- 
der shall  je  give  unto  the  priest  for  an 
heave  offering  of  the  sacrifices  of  your 
peace  offerings.  (^)  He  among  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  that  offereth  the  blood  of  the 
peace  offerings,  and  the  fat,  shall  have 
the  right  shoulder  for  his  part.  (^)  For 
the  wave  breast  and  the  heave  shoulder 
have  I  taken  of  the  children  of  Israel 
from  off  the  sacrifices  of  their  peace 
offerings,  and  have  given  them  unto 
Aaron  the  priest  and  unto  his  sons  by  a 
statute  for  ever  from  among  the  children 
of  Israel.  ^>  This  is  the  portion  of  the 
anointing  of  Aaron,  and  of  the  anoint- 
ing of  his  sons,  out  of  the  offerings  of 
the  LoBD  made  by  fire,  in  the  day  when 
he  presented  them  to  minister  unto  the 
Lord  in  the  priest's  office ;  ^^^  which  the 
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Lord  commanded  to  be  given  them  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  in  the  day  that 
he  anointed  them,  by  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  their  generations. 

(^)  This  is  the  mw  of  the  burnt  offer- 
ing, of  the  meat  offering,  and  of  the  sin 
offering,  and  of  the  trespass  offering, 
and  of  the  consecrations,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings;  <*)  which 
the  Lord  commanded  Moses  in  mount 
Sinai,  in  the  day  that  he  commanded 
the  children  of  Israel  to  offer  their  obla- 
tions unto  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai. 

CHAPTER  Vin.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  ^^^Take  Aaron 
and  his  sons  with  mm,  and  'the  gar- 
ments, and  ^the  anointing  oil,  and  a 
bullock  for  the  sin  offering,  and  two 
rams,  and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread ; 
(^)  and  gather  thou  all  the  congregation 


two  kidneys  and  the  caul  of  the  liver  above  them  again, 
and  the  bread  above  the  whole,  pat  his  own  hand  nnder 
that  of  the  offerer,  and  waved  it  all  before  the  Lord. 
Hereupon  the  priest  salted  the  inwards,  and  burned 
them  npon  the  altar.  The  breast  and  right  shoidder, 
as  well  as  the  bread  waved  before  the  Lora,  were  eat^ 
by  him  and  his  brother  priests,  whilst  the  remainder  of 
the  flesh  and  the  rest  of  the  bread  were  eaten  by  the  owner 
and  his  friends.  If  two  persons  brought  a  peace  offer- 
ing in  partnership,  one  of  them  waved  for  both ;  and  if 
A  woman  brought  it,  the  waving  was  performed  by  the 
officiating  priest,  since  women  were  not  allowed  to  wave 
except  in  the  offering  of  jealousy  and  of  a  Nazarite 
(Numb.  V.  25,  vi.  20), 

(34)  By  a  statute  for  ever.— That  is,  the  statute 
that  these  two  parte  of  the  peace  offering  are  to  be 
given  to  Aaron  and  his  descendants  who  may  officiate 
At  this  sacrifice,  is  binding  upon  the  Israelites  as  long  as 
the  priesthood  lasts. 

(85)  This  is  the  portion  of  the  anointing  of 
Aaron  and  of  the  anointing  of  his  sons.— 
Better,  this  is  the  share  of  Aaron  and,  the  share  of 
his  sons.  That  is,  the  wave  breast  and  the  heave 
shoulder. 

(36)  Which  the  Lord  commanded  to  be  given 
them. — That  is,  this  command  is  binding  upon  every 
offerer  to  ^ve  the  before-mentioned  parts  to  the  offi- 
<siating  priests,  since  this  is  their  right  by  virtue  of 
their  office. 

(37)  ThiB  is  the  law  .  •  .—This  and  the  following 
verse  sum  up  the  whole  sacrificial  law  contained  in 
<chap.  i. — viii. 

The  burnt  offering.— Described  in  chap.  i.  S— 17, 
with  its  supplement,  chap,  vi  8 — 13. 

The  meat  offering.— Described  in  chap.  iL  1—16, 
with  its  supplement,  chap,  vi  14—18. 

The  sin  offbring.— Described  in  chap.  iv.  1—35, 
with  its  supplement,  chap,  vi  24—30. 

The  trespass  offermg.— Described  in  chap.  v.  1 — 
13,  with  its  supplements,  chape,  v.  14—26,  vi  1 — 7,  vii. 
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And  of  the  consecrations.— Bette^  and  of  the 
offering  of  consecration,  that  is,  the  meat  onering  which 
tne  high  priest  is  to  bring  on  Ids  consecration  to  the 
pontifical  office,  described  in  chap.  vi.  19 — ^23. 

The  peace  offering.— Described  in  chap.  iii.  1 — 
17,  with  its  supplements,  chap,  vii  11 — ^21  and  28 — 36. 

YIIL 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— As  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood 
which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to  effect  (Exod. 
xxviii.  1—43)  was  to  be  accompanied  by  different  kinds 
of  sacrifices  (Exod.  zziz.  1—^7),  it  was  first  of  all 
necessary  to  define  the  ritual  of  each  sacrifice.  This 
was  therefore  done  in  chaps,  i. — ^vii.,  and  the  lawgiver 
now  proceeds  to  record  the  communication  which 
he  received  from  the  Lord  respecting  the  appointment 
to  the  sacerdotal  office,  thus  resuming  the  narrative 
which  was  broken  off  at  the  end  of  Exoans. 

(2)  Take  Aaron  and  his  sons.— That  is,  order 
them  to  come  and  to  bring  with  them  the  sacred  vest- 
ments and  the  sacrifices  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
meeting.    (See  verse  3.) 

The  garments.— Those  which  God  had  before 
commanded  to  be  made.  (See  Exod.  xxviii  2,  Ac. ;  xxiz. 
1,  &c.)  For  the  anointing  oil,  see  Exod.  xxx.  23,  &0. ; 
xxxvii29. 

And  a  bullock  for  the  sin  offering,  and  two 
rams,  and  a  basket.— Better,  and  the  bvUoek,  the 
two  rams,  and  the  basket.  That  is  the  offering  about 
which  dii«ctions  are  given  in  Exod.  xxix.  1—3,  thus 
showing  the  intimate  connection  between  this  part  of 
Leviticus  and  the  latter  part  of  Exodus. 

(3)  And  gather  thou  all  the  congregation 
together— Better,  and  gather  aU  the  assembly  to- 
gether.  The  same  word  is  rightly  rendered  assembly  in 
the  Authorised  Version  in  verse  4.  (See  chap.  iv.  13.) 
That  is,  call  tcffether  the  assembly  of  the  eiders,  the 
heads  of  the  tribes,  and  the  principal  men  who  repre- 
sented the  people.  This  is  confirmed  bv  chap.  ix.  1, 
where  it  is  distinctly  said  that "  Moses  called  Aw>n  and 
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together  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.  <^)  And  Moses  did 
as  the  Lord  commanded  him ;  and  the 
assembly  was  gathered  together  nnto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. 

(5)  And  Moses  said  nnto  the  congre- 
gation, 'This  is  the  thing  which  the 
IiOBD  commanded  to  be  done.  ^^^  And 
Moses  brought  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and 
washed  them  with  water.  ^  And  he 
put  upon  him  the  coat,  and  girded  him 
with  &e  girdle,  and  clothed  him  with 
the  robe,  and  put  the  ephod  upon  him, 
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and  he  girded  him  with  the  curious 
girdle  of  the  ephod,  and  bound  it  unto 
him  therewith.  (^>  And  he  put  the 
breastplate  upon  him:  also  he  *put  in 
the  breastplate  the  Urim  and  the  Thum- 
mim.  <*)  And  he  put  the  mitre  upon  his 
head ;  also  upon  the  mitre,  even  upon 
his  forefront,  did  he  put  the  golden 
plate,  the  holy  crown;  as  the  Lord 
^commanded  Moses. 

(10)  j^d  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil, 
and  anointed  the  tabernacle  and  all  that 
was  therein,  and  sanctified  them.  (^)  And 
he  sprinkled  thereof  upon    the    altar 


his  sons,  and  the  elders  of  Isnel/'  and  where  these 
elders  are  called  in  the  following  Terse  "  the  children 
of  Israel,"  by  virtue  of  their  representing  the  children 
of  IsraeL 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabemaole  of  the  con- 
gregation.— ^Better,  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meet' 
ina,  that  is,  the  coor^rard  of  the  same. 

W  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
him. — ^That  is,  he  not  only  summoned  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  bat  had  their  holy  vestments,  the  oil,  and  the 
sacrifices  brought,  which  were  necessary  for  the  conse- 
cration. 

Unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.— ^Better,  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meet- 
ing. These  representatiTes  of  the  people,  and  as  many 
more  as  the  pLaoe  wonld  conyenientiy  holcC  occupied  the 
conrt-yard,  whilst  the  people  at  large  who  wished  to 
witness  the  solemn  consecration    of  the   priesthood 

I>robably  occapied  the  neighbonring  places  wiiich  over- 
ooked  the  enclosure.  Accordinj^  to  a  tradition  which 
obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  ceremony  took  place 
on  Uie  23rd  of  the  month  Adar,  or  February. 

(6)  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  com- 
manded.— ^That  is,  these  are  the  instructions  which 
are  ffiyen  in  Exod.  xzix.  1 — 37,  and  which  Moses  now 
pubfished  to  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  people. 

W  And  washed  them  with  water.— As  the 
first  initiatory  rite  of  the  consecration,  Moses  caused 
Aaron  and  lus  sons  to  bathe  (see  chap.  xvi.  4),  thus 
symbolising  their  purification  from  sin.  Where  the 
pnrase  "  to  wash  with  water "  is  used  without  sped- 
ning  any  particular  part  or  parts  of  the  body,  as  in 
Gen.  xiz.  2,  zziv.  32,  Exod.  zxx.  19,  21,  Deui  zzi.  6, 
it  denotes  the  washing  or  bathing  of  the  entire  body. 
This  was  not  done  in  tne  presence  of  the  people,  but  in 
abaptisby,  behind  a  curtain.  During  the  second 
Temple  the  sacerdotal  immersion  could  not  be  effected 
in  a  vessel,  but  had  to  take  place  in  a  hollow  made  in 
the  ground,  containing  at  least  twenty-four  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  instaflation  of  the  priest,  which  is  here 
conducted  by  Moses,  as  the  giver  and  representative  of 
the  Divine  law,  was  during  the  second  Temple  per- 
formed by  the  Sanhedrin,  wko  **  sat  in  Moses'  seat. 

(7)  And  he  put  upon  him  the  coat.— Better, 
and  hepiU  upon  him  the  tunic.  For  this  nrment  see 
chap.  yi.  10,  and  Exod.  xxviii.  39.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  first  article  of  dress — ^vis.,  the  drawers — distinctly 
mentioned  in  Exod.  xxviii.  42,  is  here  omitted.  This 
arises  from  the  &ct  that,  being^  nearest  to  the  skin, 
Aaron  put  them  on  himself  behind  the  curtain,  imme- 
diately after  his  ablution. 


And  girded  him  with  the  girdla— Not  the 
band  of  the  ephod,  which  is  mentioned  fiurther  on  by 
the  name  of  *'  curious  eirdle,"  but  the  one  made  of 
needlework,  with  which  Sie  tunic  was  girded  about  the 
loins.    (See  chap.  vi.  10,  and  Exod.  xxviiL  39.) 

The  robe.— Called  in  Exod.  xxviii.  31—35,  *'  the 
robe  of  the  ephod,"  which  was  woven  without  seam, 
and  was  whoUy  blue.    (See  chap.  vL  10.) 

And  put  uie  ephod  upon  him.— The  ephod, 
which  was  the  distinctive  vestment  of  the  high  priest, 
was  a  deeveless  garment,  and  was  worn  over  the 
shoulders.  It  was  made  of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and 
fine-twined  linen,  interwoven  with  golden  threads.  (See 
Exod.  xxviii.  6—7.) 

And  he  girded  him  with  the  ouriou6  girdle. 
— Better,  and  girded  him  tvUh  the  hand.  This  band 
was  not  only  made  of  the  same  costly  materials  as  the 
ephod,  but  was  woven  out  of  the  same  piece  on  either 
side  of  the  garment,  so  that  the  ephod  nad  as  it  were 
two  hands,  which  constituted  the  band.  (See  Exod. 
xxviii.  8.)  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  entirely  diiferent 
from  the  girdle  which  was  tied  around  the  tunic,  men- 
tioned in  tne  former  part  of  this  verse. 

(8)  And  he  put  the  breast-plate  upon  him.— 
Galled  more  fully,  "  the  breast-plate  of  judgment," 
which  was  also  a  distinctive  pontifical  garment,  and 
which  was  made  of  the  same  costly  materials  and  the 
same  skilful  work  as  the  ephod.  (See  Exod.  xxviii. 
15,  &c.) 

Also  he  put  in  the  breast-plate  the  Urim 
and  the  Thummim.— Better,  and  he  put  into,  &c. 
(see  Exod.  xxviii.  30),  that  is,  Moses  put  into  the  bag  of 
the  breast-plate  (comp.  Exod.  xxv.  16)  these  material 
objects  which  were  separate  from  the  breast-plate,  as 
well  as  from  the  gems  set  in  the  breast-plate.  (See 
Exod.  xxviii.  30.) 

W  And  he  put  the  mitre.— See  Exod.  xxviii 
36—38. 

As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.- That  is,  the 
making  of  these  pontifical  ^^arments  here  enumerated, 
and  the  investiture  of  the  high  priest  by  Moses,  were 
according  to  the  Divine  commana  given  in  Exod.  xxviii. 
1-43. 

(10)  And  Moses  took  the  anointing  oil.— 
Having  invested  the  high  priest  with  the  visible  em- 
blems of  his  o£&ce  and  holiness,  Moaes  now,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  26 — 30,  xL 
9 — 11,  first  anointeathe  tabernacle  and  all  that  was 
therein — that  is,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  altar  of 
incense,  the  candlestick,  the  table  of  shewbread,  with  all 
the  utensils  belonging  unto  them.    For  the  ingredients 
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seven  times,  and  anointed  the  altar  and 
all  bis  vessels,  both  the  laver  and  bis 
foot,  to  sanctify  them.  ^^  And  be 
'poured of  the  anointing  oil  npon  Aaron's 
bead,  and  anointed  him,  to  sanctify  him. 
0^)  Ajid  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons, 
and  put  coats  upon  them,  and  girded 
them  with  girdles,  and  ^put  bonnets 
upon  them;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

W  *And  be  brought  the  bullock  for 
the  sin  offering:  and  Aaron  and  bis 
sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  bead  of 
the  bullock  for  the  sin  offering.  ^^^  And 
be  slew  it ;  and  Moses  took  the  blood, 
and  put  it  upon  the  boms  of  the  altar 
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round  about  with  bis  finger,  and  puri- 
fied the  altar,  and  poured  the  blood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  altar,  and  sanctified 
it,  to  make  reconciliation  upon  it. 
(10)  And  be  took  all  the  fat  that  wa^  upon 
the  inwards,  and  the  caul  above  the 
liver,  and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat, 
and  Moses  burned  U  upon  the  altar. 
(^7)  But  the  buUock,  and  bis  bide,  bis 
flesh,  and  bis  dung,  be  burnt  with  fire 
without  the  camp ;  as  the  Lord  ^  com- 
manded Moses. 

(^)  And  be  brought  the  ram  for  the 
burnt  offering :  and  Aaron  and  bis  sons 
laid  their  lumds  upon  the  bead  of  the 
ram.     (i^)And  be  Hlled  it;  and  Moses 


of  this  oil,  which  is  also  called  ''  oil  of  holy  ointment " 
(Exod.  zxx.  25),  see  Exod.  zzz.  23—25. 

And  sanctified  them.— That  is,  by  this  nnction 
Moses  separated  tiiem  from  the  laitv,  and  dedicated 
them  to  the  service  of  God,  so  that  tn^-  weie  not  to 
come  in  contact  with  any  defilement.  (See  Exod.  xxix. 
37,  XXX.  29—30.) 

(11)  And  he  sprinkled  thereof  upon  the  altar 
seven  times. — That  is,  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 
This  rite  of  sprinkling  the  altar  seven  times  is  not  men. 
tioned  in  the  directions  given  in  Exod.  xxx.  28,  xl.  10. 
For  the  import  of  the  number  seven,  see  Levit.  iv.  6. 

And  aaointed  the  altar  and  all  his  vessels, 
— ^That  is,  the  same  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice.  The  altar, 
having  thus  been  sanctified,  was  thenceforward  con- 
sider^ as  sanctifying  the  sacrifices  and  oblations  offered 
upon  it.  Hence  the  remark  of  Christ,  "  Ye  fools  and 
bund,  for  whether  is  greater,  the  gift,  or  the  altar  that 
sanctifieth  the  gift  P  "  (Matt.  xxiiL  19). 

(12)  And  he  poured  of  the  anointing  oil  upon 
Aaron's  head. — ^In  the  anointing  of  Aatou,  the  oil 
was  poured  upon  his  head.  (See  also  chap.  xxi.  10 — 12 ; 
Exoo.  xxix.  7 ;  Ps.  cxxxiiL  2.)  This  profuse  pouring  of 
oU  was  repeated  at  the  consecration  of  every  successor 
to  the  higa-priesthood,  whilst  the  common  priests  were 
simply  anointed,  or  were  simply  marked  vritn  the  finc^er 
on  the  forehead  on  their  mist  installation,  and  this 
anointing  descended  with  them  for  all  futurity.  (See 
chap.  vi.  3.)  Tradition  informs  us  that  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  person  who  anointed  the  high  priest 
first  threw  the  oil  upon  his  head,  and  then  drew  with 
his  finger  the  sign  oi  the  letter  Caph,  being  the  initial 
of  Cohen,  i,e.,  priest,  between  the  eyebrows  of  the 
newly-consecrateid  pontiff. 

(13)  And  Moses  brought  Aaron's  sons.— 
Having  consecrated  the  father  as  high  priest,  Moses 
now  invests  Aaron's  four  sons,  Nadab,  Abihu,  Eleazar, 
and  Ithamar,  with  the  visible  siffns  of  the  priestly  office 
by  robing  them  in  the  sacerdotal  garments.  For  these 
articles  of  dress  see  Exod.  xxviii.  £),  41,  xxix.  30,  xl.  14. 

(14)  And  he  brought  the  bullook  for  the  sin 
offering. — Though  duly  consecrated,  Aaron  and  his 
sons  had  first  to  be  pureed  of  their  sins  before  they 
could  commence  their  pnestly  functions  in  the  sanc- 
tuary. Hence,  Moses,  as  the  mediator  of  the  covenant 
delegated  by  God  to  perform  the  act  of  consecration, 
also  performed  the  sacrificial  rites,  whilst  the  installed 
priests  stood  as  penitent  sinners  by  the  side  of  the  sin 
offering  which  was  now  offered  for  the  first  time.    For 


the  laying  on  of  the  hands  by  the  offerer  on  the  victim, 
see  chan  i  4. 

W  And  he  slew  it.— Better,  and  he  kHUd  U,  as 
it  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version,  in  verse  19. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  offerer  himself  slaughtered  the 
victim  (see  chap.  L  5),  but  in  the  case  before  us  Moses 
performed  this  act  in  accordance  with  the  command  in 
Exod.  xxix.  11. 

And  Moses  took  the  blood.— That  is,  having 
caught  the  blood  in  the  bowl,  he  threw  it  upon  the  four 
corners  of  the  altar,  as  described  in  chap.  i.  5 — ^not,  how- 
ever, on  the  horns  of  the  altar  of  incense,  or  in  the 
tabemade,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sin  offering  for  the 
high  priest  and  for  the  nation.  (See  chap.  iv.  7, 16 — 
18.) 

And  purified  the  altar  .  •  •  and  sanctified 
it. — like  the  priest,  the  altar  was  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God  by  the  anointing  oil  (see  verse  11),  and 
hence,  like  the  priest,  the  altar  is  also  purified  by  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  from  its  defilements. 

(16)  And  he  took  all  the  fat.— That  is,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  Kiven  in  Exod.  xxix.  13. 
For  the  different  portions  of  uie  sacrifice  see  chap.  iii. 
3—5. 

(17)  But  the  bullock  .  •  .  he  burnt  .  •  .— 
Though  none  of  the  blood  of  this  sin  offering  was  brought 
into  the  sanctuary,  whereby  it  became  excluded  from  the 
rule  laid  down  in  chap.  vi.  30,  yet  the  flesh  was  not 
allowed  to  be  eaten,  but  like  the  sm  offering  of  the  high 
priest  (chap.  iv.  3—12),  and  for  the  whole  congregation 
(chap.  iv.  13 — 21),  had  to  be  burnt  vrithout  tne  camp, 
since  Moses  could  not  eat  it,  because  he  was  not  a 
legally  consecrated  priest  (see  chap.  vL  25),  and  the 
pnest  could  not  eat  it  because  it  was  against  the  law 
for  the  sinner  to  partake  of  the  sin  offering  which  he 
brought  himself.    (See  chap.  iv.  35.) 

(18)  And  he  brought  the  ram.— After  their  sins 
had  been  expiated  by  the  sin  offering,  Moses  offered  for 
the  consecrated  priests  one  of  the  two  rams  which  he 
was  ordered  to  take  (see  verse  2)  as  a  burnt  offering. 
With  the  exception  of  performing  the  sacerdotal  ritee 
himself,  the  ritual  here  described  is  in  accordance 
with  rules  laid  down  in  chap.  i.  3 — ^9. 

(19)  And  he  killed  it— That  is,  Moses  himself 
slaughtered  the  victim,  and  not  the  offerer,  as  was 
usufQly  the  case.    (See  verse  15.) 

And  Moses  sprinkled  the  blood.— Better,  and 
Moses  cast  the  blood.  The  word  here  is  not  the  same  in 
the  original  as  in  verse  15. 
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.sprinkled  the  blood  npon  the  altar  round 
aoont.  (^>And  he  cut  the  ram  into 
j)ieceB ;  and  Moses  burnt  the  head,  and 
the  pieces,  and  the  fat.  (^)And  he 
washed  the  inwards  and  the  legs  in 
water ;  and  Moses  burnt  the  whole  ram 
upon  the  altar :  it  was  a  burnt  sacrifice 
for  a  sweet  savour,  and  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto  the  Lobd;  as  the  Lobd 
<>ommanded  Moses. 

(®)  And  he  •brought  the  other  ram, 
the  ram  of  consecration:  and  Aaron  and 
bis  sons  laid  their  hands  upon  the  head 
of  the  ram.  ^)  And  he  slew  it;  and 
Moses  took  of  the  blood  of  it,  and  put  it 
upon  the  tip  of  Aaron's  right  ear,  and 
upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and 
upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot. 
<^  And  he  brought  Aaron's  sons,  and 
Moses  put  of  the  blood  upon  the  tip  of 
their  right  ear,  and  upon  the  thumbs  of 
their  right  hands,  and  upon  the  great 
toes  of  their  right  feet:  and  Moses 
sprinkled  the  blood  upon  the  altar  round 
aboat.  (^)  And  he  took  the  fat,  and  the 
rump,  and  all  the  fat  that  was  upon  the 
inwards,  and  the  caul  aJ>ove  the  liver, 
and  the  two  kidneys,  and  their  fat,  and 
the  right  shoulder :  ^>  and  out  of  the 
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basket  of  unleavened  bread,  that  was 
before  the  Lobd,  he  took  one  unleavened 
cake,  and  a  cake  of  oiled  bread,  and  one 
wafer,  and  put  them  on  the  fat,  and 
upon  the  right  shoulder :  (^)  And  he  put 
all  ^upon  Aaron's  hands,  and  upon  his 
sons'  hands,  and  waved  them /or  a  wave 
offering  before  the  Lobd.  <^)  And 
Moses  took  them  from  off  their  hands, 
and  burnt  them  on  the  altar  upon  the 
burnt  offering :  they  were  consecrations 
for  a  sweet  savour:  it  is  an  offering 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lobd.  W  And 
Moses  took  the  breast,  and  waved  it  far 
a  wave  offering  before  the  Lobd  :  far  of 
the  ram  of  consecration  it  was  Moses' 
^  part ;  as  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 

(^)  And  Moses  took  of  the  anointing 
oil,  and  of  the  blood  which  was 
upon  the  altar,  and  sprinkled  it  upon 
Aaron,  and  upon  his  garments,  and 
upon  his  sons,  and  upon  his  sons'  gar- 
ments with  him ;  and  sanctified  Aaron, 
and  his  garments,  and  his  sons,  and  his 
sons'  garments  with  him. 

<3i)  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons.  Boil  the  flesh  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and 
there  'eat  it  with  the  bread  that  is  in  the 


(28)  And  he  brought  the  other  ram.— Tbat 
18,  the  second  of  the  two  nuns  mentioned  in  vene  2. 

The  ram  of  consecration.— That  ib,  the  sam- 
fice  of  consecration.  This  oondnding  sacrifioe,  which 
in  form  resembles  the  thank  offering  and  the  peace 
offering,  was  designed  to  egress  the  gratitude  which 
Aaron  and  his  sons  f dt  for  haying  been  chosen  to  the 
office  of  priests,  and  their  peace  and  fellowship  with 
Qod. 

(23)  And  he  slew  it.— Better,  and  he  JnUed,  as  the 
aame  word  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  in 
Terse  19,  that  is,  Moses  killed  it. 

And  put  it  upon  the  tip  of  Aaron's  right 
ear. — To  teach  him  that,  as  the  mediator  between  God 
and  His  people,  it  was  his  bonnden  dnty  to  hearken  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 

And  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand.— 
To  remind  him  that  henceforth  he  is  to  execute  Qod*a 
will,  and  walk  in  the  war  of  His  commandments. 

(24)  And  he  brought  Aaron's  sons.— Having 
performed  these  symbolical  acts  upon  the  high  priest, 
Moaes  now  repeats  the  same  in  tne  case  of  the  four 
ordinary  priests.  The  right  members  were  chosen 
for  these  symbolical  acts  b^use  they  are  represented 
as  the  strongest,  and  are  therefore  most  able  to  execute 
the  will  of  God  (see  also  Exod.  xxix.  20).  The  cured 
leper  had  the  same  parts  of  the  body  touched  with 
the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering.  (See  chap.  xiv. 
14—17.) 

(25)  And  he  took  the  fat,  and  the  rump.— 
Better,  and  he  took  the  fai  and  the  fat-tail  (see  chap, 
iii.  9).     For  the   import  of  this   verse  see    Exod. 


(2^28)  And  out  of  the  basket.— The  description 
in  these  three  verses  of  the  rites  performed  at  the  sac 
rifice  of  consecration  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
orders  given  in  Exod.  xxix.  23—25.  The  right  shoul- 
der, anil  one  cake  of  each  of  the  three  unleavened  kinds, 
which  formed  the  officiating  priests'  share  of  the  sacri. 
fices  (see  chap.  vii.  12,  32),  and  which  were  ordinarily 
eaten  by  them  and  their  families,  Moses  on  this  occa- 
sion burned  upon  the  altar,  after  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  waved  before  the 
Lord. 

(28)  And  Moses  took  the  breast.— That  is,  the 
breast-piece,  which  was  afterwards  the  perquisite  of  the 
officiatmg  priest  (see  chap.  vii.  34),  fell  in  tnis  instance 
to  the  share  of  Moses,  in  accordance  with  the  directions 

given  in  Exod.  xxix.  26,  to  be  his  sacrificial  meal  since 
e  was  divinely  appointed  to  perform   the  priestly 
service. 

(90)  And  of  the  blood  which  was  upon  the 
altar. — That  is,  some  ol  the  blood  of  the  ram  of  con- 
secration, which  was  probably  kept  in  the  bowl,  and 
placed  upon  the  altar  for  this  purpose.  Whether  the 
anointing  oil  and  the  blood  were  sprinkled  separatelv, 
or  whether  they  were  mixed  together,  cannot  possiblv 
be  gathered  either  from  this  passage,  or  from  Exod. 
xxix.  21,  which  gives  the  order.  As  the  sacred  gar- 
ments  were  the  bad^  of  office,  they  received  the  same 
cleansing  and  sanctification  as  the  priests  themselves. 
Hence  the  remark  of  the  apostle,  "almost  all  things 
were  by  the  law  purged  with  olood  "  (Heb.  ix.  22). 

(31)  And  Moses  said  .  .  .  boU  the  flesh.— That 
is,  of  the  ram  of  consecration ;  with  the  exception  of 
the  fat  parts  and  tiie  right  shoulder,  which  were  burnt 
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basket  of  consecrations,  as  I  com. 
manded,  saying,  Aaron  and  his  sons 
shall  eat  it.  W  And  that  which  re- 
maineth  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  bread 
shall  ye  bum  with  fire.  (®)  And  ye  shall 
not  go  out  of  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation  in  seven  days,  until 
the  days  of  your  consecration  be  at  an 
end :  for  '  seven  days  shall  he  conse- 
crate you.  (^)As  he  hath  done  this 
day,  80  the  Lobd  hath  commanded  to 
do,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you. 
(35)  Therefore  shall  ye  abide  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
day  and  night  seven  days,  and  keep  the 
charge  of  the  Lobd,  that  ye  die  not: 
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for  so  I  am  commanded,  ^^s)  Qq  Aaron 
and  his  sons  did  all  things  which  the 
Lobd  commanded  by  the  hand  of 
Moses. 

CHAPTEE  rSL— «  And  it  came  to 
pass  on  the  eighth  day,  that  Moses 
called  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the 
elders  of  Israel;  ^^)  and  he  said  unto 
Aaron,  '  Take  thee  a  young  calf  for  a 
sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  burnt 
offering,  without  blemish,  and  offer  them 
before  the  Lobd.  (3)  J^^  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  thou  shalt  speak, 
saying.  Take  ye  a  kid  of  the  goats  for 
a  sin  offering ;  and  a  calf  and  a  lamb^ 


npon  the  altar,  and  the  wave-bieast,  which  was  awarded 
to  Moses  as  the  officiating  priest  on  the  occasion  (see 
verse  8,  and  Exod.  zxix.  31,  32),  the  flesh  of  the 
victim  is  to  be  prepared  by  Aaron  and  his  sons  for  the 
sacrificial  meal  (see  chap.  yiL  11,  &o.).  From  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  this  offering,  however,  it  is  ordainea  that 
the  flesh  is  to  be  boiled  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
meeting,  not  at  the  door  of  the  tabema>ele  of  the  eongre' 
gation,  as  the  Anthorised  Version  has  it.  According  to 
Exod.  xxix.  31,  this  is  to  take  place  "  at  the  holy  place," 
that  is,  in  the  conrt,  and  is  to  be  eaten  with  unleavened 
bread,  thus  disting^shing  it  from  the  ordinary  sacri- 
ficial meal  of  the  peace  osering. 

Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  eat  it.— This  is 
another  distingnishing  feature  of  the  sacrifice  in  ques- 
tion.  Whilst  to  the  ordinary  sacrificial  feasts  the 
offerer  could  invite  his  f amOy  and  strangers  (see  chap, 
vii.  15),  in  this  no  layman  or  non-priest  could  partake 
of  the  meal,  because  the  flesh  and  the  breaa  were 
peculiarly  holy  (see  Exod.  xxix.  83),  as  this  sacrifice 
had  the  same  atoning  virtue  as  the  burnt  offering. 
(See  chap.  i.  4.) 

(82)  And  that  which  remaineth.— That  is,  if  any 
of  the  flesh  or  cakes  was  not  eaten  upon  the  day  on 
which  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  it  had  to  be  burnt, 
which  was  the  law  in  the  case  of  the  peace  offering. 
(See  chap.  vii.  15, 17 ;  Exod.  xxix.  34.) 

(S3)  And  ye  shall  not  go  out  of  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle. — ^Better,  and  ye  shall  not  go 
from  the  enclosure  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  that  is, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  are  not  to  go  out  of  the  court,  as 
the  consecration  was  not  performed  within  but  at  the 
entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  This  is  most  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  verse  35. 

In  seven  days. — ^Better,  for  seven  days.  As  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  lasted  seven  days,  it  was  but 
natural  that  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  enjoined  not  to 

Suit  the  sacred  enclosure  for  any  secular  transactions 
uring  the  whole  of  this  period. 

For  seven  days  shall  he  consecrate  you.— 
That  is,  on  each  of  these  seven  days  the  same  sacrifices 
are  to  be  repeated,  the  sin  offering,  the  burnt  offering, 
and  the  consecration  offering  are  to  be  offered  up,  and 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  as  well  as  their  garments,  are  to  be 
sprinkled  with  the  sacrificial  blood  and  the  anointing 
oU.    (See  Exod.  xxix.  36.) 

(M)  As  he  hath  done  this  day,  so  .  .^  .—Better, 
Js  hath  been  done  this  day,  so  .  .  ,  That  is,  the  rites 
of  consecration  which  have  been  performed  upon  yon 
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to-day,  or  the  first  day,  the  Lord  hath  commanded  to 
be  repeated  every  day  for  seven  days. 

(1)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  eighth  day.— 
That  is,  the  day  following  the  seven  days  of  consecra- 
tion. (See  chap.  viii.  33, 53.)  Accordinj^  to  ancient  tradi- 
tion  this  was  the  first  of  the  month  Iman,  or  Marchu 

Moses  called  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  the 
elders. — ^That  is,  the  same  elders,  the  representativea 
of  the  people,  who  were  called  to  attest  the  imposing 
ceremony  oi  consecration  (see  chap.  viii.  3),  are  now  also 
summoned  to  witness  how  the  newly-installed  priests 
entered  upon  the  active  duties  of  their  ministrations. 
Like  newly-born  children  who  remain  seven  days  in  a 
state  of  uncleanness  and  enter  into  the  covenant  privi- 
le^s  of  the  congregation  on  the  eighth  day  (see  chap, 
xii.  2,  3),  so  the  newly-created  priests  after  a  purging  of 
seven  days  comment^  their  sacred  duties  and  partook 
of  their  privileges  on  this  symbolical  day. 

(2)  A  young  calf  for  a  sin  offering.— Literally, 
a  calf,  the  son  of  a  huU,  which,  according  to  the 
canonical  law,  was  a  calf  of  the  second  year,  whilst  a 
steer,  the  son  of  a  bull,  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Version  by  "  young  bullock,*'  was  defined  to  be  three 
years  old,  or  in  its  third  year.  (See  chap.  iv.  3.)  Before 
they  could  mediate  for  the  f or^veness  of  the  people, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  had  first  to  bring  a  sin  offenng  for 
themselves,  in  expiation  probably  for  the  feeling  of  pride 
which  they  mignt  have  fostered  at  baring  been  so 
highly  disting^uhed  and  chosen  to  be  the  mediators  of 
the  people.  This  sin  offering,  however,  showed  him 
that,  though  a  high  priest,  he  was  beset  with  the  same 
infinnities,  and  stooa  in  need  of  the  same  atonement,  as 
the  people  whom  he  represented.  As  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  a  calf  is  appointed  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  as  the  offerer  who  is  ordered  to  bring  this  excep- 
tional sacrifice  is  Aaron,  Jewish  tradition  will  have  it 
that  it  was  designed  to  refer  to  the  sin  of  the  golden 
calf  which  he  made  for  the  people.  (Exod.  xxxiL  4 — 6.) 
So  old  and  universal  is  this  interpretation,  that  it  is 
expressed  in  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  the  Penta- 
tench.  This  sense  seems  to  derive  support  from  verse  7. 

Before  the  Lord.— That  is,  before  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  (see  chap.  i.  5,  11),  on  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering. 

(8)  And  unto  the  children  of  Israel  thou 
shalt  speak. — That  is,  Auron,  who  was  now  constituted 
high  priest,  was  to  give  the  orders  about  the  sacrifices. 
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both  of  the  first  year,  without  blemish, 
for  a  burnt  offering ;  (^>  also  a  bullock 
and  a  ram  for  peace  offerings,  to  sac- 
rifice before  the  Lord  ;  and  a  meat 
offering  mingled  with  oil:  for  to  day 
the  Lord  will  appear  unto  you. 

(^)  And  they  brought  thcbt  which 
Moses  commanded  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation :  and  all  the 
congregation  drew  near  and  stood  be- 
fore the  Lord.  ^^^  And  Moses  said, 
This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
commanded  that  ye  should  do:  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  appear 
unto  you. 

(7)  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  60 
unto    the    altar,    and    offer    thy    sin 


offering,  and  thy  burnt  offering,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  thyself,  and  for 
the  people :  and  offer  the  offering  of  the 
people,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
them ;  as  the  Lord  commanded.  (^)  Aaron 
therefore  went  unto  the  altar,  and  slew 
the  calf  of  the  sin  offering,  which  was  for 
himself.  (*)And  the  sons  of  Aaron 
brought  the  blood  unto  him :  and  he 
dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and  put 
it  upon  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  poured 
out  the  blood  at  the  bottom  of  the  altar : 
(10)  but  the  fat,  and  the  kidneys,  and 
the  caul  above  the  liver  of  the 
sin  offering,  he  burnt  upon  the  altar; 
as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  (^^  And 
the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt  with 


It  wiU  be  seen  that  the  elders  of  the  people  whom 
Moses  sammoned  in  verse  1  to  witness  in  behalf  of  the 
people  the  first  ministrations  of  the  priests,  are  here 
called  "  the  children  of  Israel,"  thns  snowing  tiiat  the 
representatives  acted  for  the  people.  Hence  the  two 
terms  are  interchanged  (see  chap.  viiL  2),  which  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Version  (LXX.)  renders  it 
here  by  "  elders." 

A  kid  of  the  goats  .  .  .  and  a  calf.— Better,  a 
shtugy-haired  he-goat,    (See  chap.  iv.  23,  &c.) 

w  Also  a  bullock  and  a  ram.— The  elders 
were  thus  to  bring  on  behalf  of  the  people,  (1)  a  he- 
goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  (2)  a  yearling  cadf  and  a  yearling 
uieep  for  a  burnt  offerii:^ ;  and  (3)  an  ox  and  a  ram  for 
a  peace  offering. 

A  meat  ofibring  mingled  with  oil.— The  oil 
was  to  be  added,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  portion 
offered  to  the  Lord,  the  meat  offering  was  the  perquisite 
of  the  officiating  priests  who  partook  of  it,  together  with 
their  share  of  the  victims,  and  the  cakes  had  to  be  made 
palatable  for  the  sacerdotal  repast.    (See  chap.  ii.  1.) 

For  to-day  the  Lord  will  appear  unto  you.— 
That  is,  prepare  and  sanctify  yourselves  with  these 
sacrifices,  for  the  Lord  is  to  manifest  himself  in  an 
Especial  manner  to  signify  his  approval  of  the  inau- 
g^nration  of  Aaron  and  his  family  to  the  priesthood. 

(5)  And  they  brought.— That  is,  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  according  to  the  command  &t  Moses,  and  the 
elders  on  behalf  of  the  people,  and  according  to  the 
order  of  Aaron,  who  was  directed  by  Moses  so  to  do, 
brought  the  aforenamed  sacrifices. 

And  all  the  congregation  •  •  .—That  is,  the 
elders  who  represented  the  people,  whom  Moses  sum- 
moned (see  verse  1),  and  as  many  of  the  people  as 
could  find  room  assembled  before  the  sanctuary  ui  the 
court-yard  to  witness  the  newly-installed  priests  offi- 
ciating for  the  first  time. 

(^)  And  Moses  said. — ^As  the  people  now  stood 
assembled  in  the  court  and  around  it,  Moses  explained 
to  them  the  import  of  the  ritual  which  they  were  about 
to  witness  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

(7)  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron.— Though  he 
was  now  the  duly-installed  high  priest,  yet  he  £d  not 
approach  the  altar  till  he  was  solemnly  caUed  upon  by 
Moses^  to  do  it,  thereby  showing  the  authorised  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  that  Aaron  did  not  take  this 
honour  to  himself  but  that  it  was  the  call  of  God 


by  Moses.  Hence,  the  remark  of  the  Apostle,  "  And 
no  man  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself,  but  he  that 
is  called  of  Grod,  as  was  Aaron ;  so  also  Christ  sflorified 
not  himself  to  be  made  an  high  priest,  but  he  that  said 
unto  him,"  Ac.  (Heb.  v.  4,  5T) 

Make  atonement  for  thyself  and  the 
people. — The  fact  that  these  sacrifices  which  the  high 
priest  is  to  brinj^  are  here  described  as  designed  to 
make  atonement  K)r  himself  and  the  people,  goes  far  to 
confirm  the  ancient  interpretation  that  reference  is 
here  made  to  the  particular  sin  which  Aaron  and  the 
people  committed  in  common,  and  that  it  is  the  sin 
of  uie  golden  calf  (see  verse  2),  which  is  so  emphati- 
cally doscribed  in  the  words  "thev  made  the  calf 
which  Aaron  made  "  (Exod.  xxxii.  35;.  Hence,  whilst 
their  share  of  the  sin  is  to  be  atoned  by  a  special 
sacrifice  (see  verse  15),  they  are  yet  to  participate  in 
the  atoning  virtue  of  Aaron's  sacrifice  oecause  they 
prevailed  on  him  to  make  the  calf  (Exod.  xxxii.  1). 

(8)  And  slew  the  calf.— As  the  sacrifioer  Aaron, 
like  every  ordinary  offerer,  slaughtered  the  victim 
himself  (see  chap.  L  5)  on  the  nortn  side  of  the  altar. 
(See  chap.  i.  11.) 

W  And  the  sons  of  Aaron  brought  the  blood. 
— ^His  sons,  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  ofEered  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and  who  assisted  at  the  ritual,  after 
catching  the  blood  in  a  bowl  (see  chap.  L  5),  brought  it 
to  Aaron,  who  stood  at  the  altar  waiting  to  receive  it. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  law  of  the  sin  ofEerin^  for  the  high 
priest  and  for  the  people,  the  blood  of  which  was  taken 
mto  the  tabernacle  (see  chap.  iv.  7, 16 — 18),  Aaron  on 
this  occasion  simply  put  some  of  it  upon  the  four  horns 
of  the  brazen  altar  as  Moses  had  done  in  the  sin 
offering  of  consecration  (see  chap.  viu.  15),  for,  though 
high  priest,  he  had  not  as  yet  access  to  the  holy  pl^e 
of  the  sanctuary  tiU  he  haa  qualified  himself  by  tUs 
sacrifice  in  the  court-yard. 

(10)  But  the  flat  ...  he  burnt  upon  the  altar. 
— ^The  fat  portions  of  this  sin  offering  Aaron  was  still 
to  bum  upon  the  altar  as  Moses  had  done  before  (see 
chap.  viiL  14,  21,  28),  since  the  miraculous  fire  from 
Qoi  did  not  issue  forth  till  the  burnt  offering  of  the 
people  was  offered.    (See  verse  24) 

01)  And  the  flesh  and  the  hide  he  burnt.— 
The  flesh  and  the  hide,  which  were  ordinarily  the 
perquisite  of  the  officiating  priest  /see  chap.  vi.  26), 
were  on  this  occasion  to  m  Dumt,  oecause  the  priest 
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fire  wiihont  the  camp.  <^)  And  lie 
slew  the  burnt  offering;  and  Aaron's 
sons  presented  nnto  him  the  blood, 
which  he  sprinkled  ronnd  abont  upon  the 
altar.  <^)  And  they  presented  the  burnt 
offering  nnto  him,  mth  the  pieces 
thereof,  and  the  head:  and  he  burnt 
them  upon  the  altar.  <^^>  And  he  did 
wash  the  inwards  and  the  legs,  and 
burnt  them  upon  the  burnt  offering  on 
the  altar. 

(W)  And  he  brought  the  people's 
offering,  and  took  the  goat,  which  was 
the  sin  offering  for  the  people,  and 
slew  it,  and  offered  it  for  sin,  as  the 
first.  <^^  And  he  brought  the  burnt 
offering,  and  offered  it  according  to  the 
1  manner.  <^^)  And  he  brought  the  meat 
offering,  and  'took  an  handful  thereof, 
and  burnt  it  upon  the  altar,  'beside 
the   burnt    sacrifice    of   the  morning. 
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^^)  He  slew  also  the  bullock  and  the 
ram  for  a  sacrifice  of  pea<;e  offerings, 
which  was  for  the  people :  and  Aaron's 
sons  presented  unto  him  the  blood, 
which  he  sprinkled  upon  the  altar 
round  about,  (">  and  the  fat  of  the 
bullock  and  of  the  ram,  the  rump, 
and  that  which  covereth  the  inwards, 
and  the  kidneys,  and  the  caul  above 
the  liver :  ^^  and  they  put  the  fiit  up- 
on the  breasts,  and  he  burnt  the  &t 
upon  the  altar :  ^^^  and  the  breasts 
and  the  right  shoulder  Aaron  waved 
for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord; 
as  Moses  commanded. 

<^)  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hand  to- 
ward the  people,  and  blessed  them, 
and  came  down  from  offering  of  the 
sin  offering,  and  the  burnt  offering, 
and  peace  offerings.  ^^  And  Moses  and 
Aaron   went    into    the    tabernacle    of 


was  not  permitted  to  partake  of  the  sin  offering  which 
he  offered  for  himself.    (See  chap.  iv.  35.) 

(12)  And  he  slew  the  burnt  offbring.— As  was 
the  order  of  the  sacrifices  which  Moses  bronjcht  (see 
ohap.  viiL  18 — ^21),  so  here  the  sin  offering  is  followed 
by  the  burnt  offering.  The  ram  (see  verse  2)  which 
constitated  this  sacri&e  Aaron  slew  at  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  (see  chap.  L  11),  and  after  the  blood  had 
been  received  into  the  bowl  by  his  sons  who  assisted 
him,  and  had  been  handed  to  him,  Aaron  sprinkled 
it  aroond  the  altar  in  the  same  manner  as  Moses  had 
done  before.    (See  chap.  viii.  19.) 

OS)  With  the  pieces  thereof.— lateraUy,  oeeord- 
ing  to  Ua  pieces,  or  piece  by  piece,  that  is,  after  it  had 
been  eat  np  into  the  pieces  as  ordered  in  chap.  L  6, 
and  as  the  bnmt-offering  offered  by  Moses  was  cat  ap 
(see  chap.  Tiii.  20),  his  sons  handed  \he  dismembered 
victim  to  him  piece  by  piece.  The  process  of  catting 
up  is  not  mentioned,  because  it  is  implied  in  the  fact 
that  the  ritual  on  this  occasion  was  exactly  the  same  as 
in  the  offerinc^s  made  by  Moses. 

(14)  And  burnt  them  upon  the  burnt  offer- 
ing.— ^That  is,  no  special  fire  is  to  be  kindled  for  it,  but 
this  burnt  offering  is  to  be  put  upon  the  top  of  the 
burning  sin  offering.    (See  chiap.  iv.  35.) 

(15)  And  he  brought  the  people's  offering.— 
Being  reconciled  to  God  by  the  atonhig  sacrifice  which 
he  offered  for  his  own  share  in  the  sin,  Aaron  was  now 
qualified  to  offer  the  sin  offering  of  the  people. 

As  the  first. —  The  ritual  m  this  sacrifice  Aaron 
conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  one 
offered  for  himself.  (See  verse  8.)  He  accordingly 
burnt  the  flesh  without  the  camp,  for  which  he  was  re- 
proved by  Moses. 

(16)  And  he  brought  the  burnt  offbring.— 
That  is,  the  yearling  calf  and  the  lamb  (see  verse  3), 
which  he  offered  according  to  the  rites  prescribed  in 
chap.  i.  3,  &c.  The  same  expression  "manner,**  in 
the  sense  of  prescribed  ritual,  also  occurs  in  chap.  v.  10, 
where,  like  here,  it  is  rendered  in  the  Margin  by  "  or- 
dinance." 

(17)  And  he  brought  the  meat  ofTering.— 
This  Aaron  offered  according  to  the  rule  in  chap.  ii.  1 — 3. 


Beside  the  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  morning.-- 
That  is,  in  addition  to  the  lamb  which  was  daily  offered 
as  a  burnt  sacrifice,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  meat 
offering  (Ezod.  zadx.  30,  40).  Accordingly  Aaron  be^au 
his  priestly  functions  by  first  offering  the  daily  morning 
sacrifice  which  took  precedence  of  all  other  sacrifices, 
and  which  was  never  superseded  bv  the  extra  offerings ; 
then  followed  the  other  sacrifices  here  described. 

(i»-ai)  He  slew  also  the  bullock.— Better,  mud 
he  eleWy  &o.  With  this  peace  offering,  which  was  carried 
out  accord^g  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  chap.  iii.  1,  &c., 
concluded  the  sacrificial  ceremony  of  the  installation  of 
thepriesthood  and  the  sanctification  of  the  peo^e. 

m  And  Aaron  lifted  up  his  hanoL—Havin^ 
now  oomjpleted  the  rites  of  the  various  sacrifices,  and 
whilst  still  standing  on  the  elevation  leading  to  the 
altar,  Aaron  with  uplifted  hands  solemnly  pronounces 
upon  the  assembled  people  the  priestly  benediction  pre- 
scribed in  Numb.  vi.  24 — ^26.  As  the  Lord  separated 
the  tribe  of  Levi  to  bless  the  people  in  His  name  (Deut. 
X.  8,  xxL  5),  the  descendants  of  Aaron  to  this  day  pro- 
nounce this  benediction  upon  the  congregation  m  the 
synagogue  at  certain  periods  of  the  year.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  remark  m  the  passage  before  us,  they  are 
obliged  to  turn  their  faces  to  the  people.  In  lifting 
up  tiieir  hands  above  their  shoulders,  stretching  tbem 
forward  towards  the  worshippers,  each  priest  joins  his 
hands  together  by  the  thumbs  and  the  two  forefingers, 
separatii^  the  other  two  fingers  so  as  to  produce  a  triple 
division.    (See  Num.  vi.  24,  &c.) 

And  came  down  from  offoring.—That  is, 
from  the  elevated  standing-place  by  the  side  of  the 
altar,  which  was  ascended  by  a  gently  sloping  dam  of 
earth,  since  no  steps  were  allowed  (see  £xocL  xx.  3), 
and  which  during  the  second  Temple  was  tbree  cubits 
high. 

(23)  Went  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.— ^Better,  went  into  the  tent  of  meeting. 
The  sacrifices  being  ended,  there  still  remained  the 
burning  of  the  incense  on  the  golden  altar  which  stood 
in  the  tabernacle.  Hence  Aaron,  conducted  by  Moses, 
left  the  court  where  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  stood, 
and  where  the  samfices  had  been  offered,  and  went  into 
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the  congregation,  and  came  out,  and 
blessed  the  people:  and  the  glory  of 
the  LoBD  appeared  unto  all  the  people. 
<**)  And  *there  came  a  fire  out  from 
before  the  Lord,  and  consumed  upon 
the  altar  the  burnt  offering  and  the 
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fat:  which  when  all  the  people  saw, 
they  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  faces. 

CHAPTER  X-— (1)  And  *Nadab  and 
Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took  either 
of  them  his  censer,  and  put  fire  there- 


the  holy^  place  where  the  altar  of  mcense  stood  to  per- 
form tnie  last  aot  of  the  ritaal.  (See  Exod.  zxx.  7.  &c.) 
Having  already  delivered  to  Aaron  the  charge  of  all  the 
things  connected  with  the  sacrifices  in  the  court,  Moses 
now  also  committed  to  him  the  care  of  the  things  within 
the  sanctuary,  showing  him,  at  the  same  time,  how  to 
offer  the  incense,  how  to  arrange  the  shewbread  on  the 
table,  how  to  light  and  trim  the  lamps  of  the  candlesticl^ 
&c,,  all  of  which  were  in  the  sanctuaiy.  There  can,  how- 
ever, hardly  be  any  doubt  that  whilst  there  they  prayed, 
as  tradition  informs  us,  for  the  promised  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  presence. 

And  came  out,  and  blessed  the  people.— 
According  to  an  ancient  tradition  embodied  in  the 
Ohaldee  v  ersion  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  blessing  which 
Moses  and  Aaron  unitedly  bestowed  upon  the  people  on 
coming  out  of  the  sanctuary,  was  as  follows : — "  May 
the  word  of  the  Lord  accept  your  sacrifice  with  favour, 
and  remit  and  pardon  your  sins." 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.— To 
show  his  gracious  acceptance  of  the  institution  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  the  whole  service  connected  there- 
with, God  manifested  himself  in  the  more  luminous 
appearance  of  the  cloudy  pillar.  This  crlorious  appear, 
ance  which,  in  a  lesser  degree,  always  nUed  the  taber- 
nacle, was  now  visible  in  greater  effulgence  to  all  the 
people  who  witnessed  the  installation.  (Comp.  Exod. 
xvi.  10,  xl.  34;  1  Kings  viii.  10—12.) 
^  i^)  And  there  came  a  fire.— As  a  further  indica- 
tion  of  His  acc^tance  of  all  the  forementioned  rites, 
the  Lor^sent  forth  from  the  luminous  cloud  flashes  of 
fire,  whi&,  on  this  occasion,  suddenly  consumed  in  the 
sight  of  the  people  the  victims  that  ordinarilv  continued 
smouldering  on  the  altar  all  the  day  and  aU  the  night. 
In  this  manner  God  afterwards  testified  His  acceptaiice 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi.  20, 21),  of  iUijah, 
(1  Kings  xviii.  28),  and  of  the  sacrifices  of  Solomon  at 
the  decQcation  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  vii.  1, 2).  Tradi- 
tion assures  us  that  the  sacred  fire  which  thus  issued 
forth  from  the  immediate  presence  of  Gk>d  continued 
to  be  nourished  on  the  aJtar  with  the  fuel  especially 
provided  by  the  congregation,  and  constituted  the  per- 
petual fire.    (See  chap.  vi.  13.) 

They  shouted,  and  fell  on  their  fitces.— On 
seeing  these  visible  tokens  of  the  Divine  acceptance  of 
the  services,  the  people  expressed  their  thaokfulness  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  showed  it  on  a  similar  occa- 
sion. Thus  we  are  told — "  When  all  the  sons  of  Israel 
saw  how  the  fire  came  down,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shone  upon  the  house,  they  bowed  themselves  with  their 
faces  to  the  ground  upon  the  pavement,  and  worshipped 
and  praised  the  Lora,  saying,  For  he  is  good,  for  his 
mercy  endureth  for  ever  "  (2  Chron.  xxvii.  3). 

X. 

(^)  And  Nadab  and  Abihu.— Immediately  after 
the  Divine  manifestation  of  Grod's  acceptance  of  the 
services  connected  with  the  institution  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  whilst  the  congregation  are  still  giving  utter- 
ance to  their  profound  expressions  of  thankfulness  and 
joy,  the  assembled  people  see  a  most  daring  act  of 


sacrilege  committed  by  two  of  the  five  newly-installed 
priests,  and  have  to  witness  the  most  awful  punishment 
which  befals  the  offenders.  The  offenders  are  the  two 
eldest  sons  of  Aaron,  who  had  received  the  high  dis- 
tinction to  be  invited  to  accompany  their  father  and 
Moses  to  the  summit  of  the  hallowed  mount  (Exod. 
xxiv.  1) ;  the  lesson  to  the  Israelites  being  that  the 
priests,  though  mediators  between.  God  and  the  people, 
are  beset  with  the  same  infirmities  as  the  ]aity,  and 
must  not  presume  upon  their  ofSjoe, 

Took  either  of  them  his  censer.— The  sin  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  was  of  a  complicated  nature,  and  in- 
volved and  consisted  of  several  transgressions  :—(l) 
They  each  took  his  own  censer,  and  not  the  sacred 
utensil  of  the  sanctuary.  (2)  Thev  both  offered  it 
together,  whereas  the  incense  was  only  to  be  offered  by 
one.  (3)  Thev  presumptuously  encroached  upon  the 
functions  of  tne  nigh  pnest;  for  according  to  the  Law 
the  high  priest  alone  burnt  incense  in  a  censer,  (See 
chap.  xvi.  12, 13 ;  Num.  xvii.  11.)  The  ordinary  priests 
only  burnt  it  on  the  golden  altar  in  the  holy  place 
(Exod.  XXX.  7, 8),  or  on  the  brazen  altar  as  ^purt  of  the 
memorial.  (See  chap.  u.  2,  3,  16,  &c.)  Tne  case  of 
Korah  and  his  company  was  an  exception,  since  it  was 
ordered  by  Moses  for  an  especial  purpose  (Num.  xvi. 
6 — ^25).  (4)  They  offered  the  incense  at  an  unauthor- 
ised time,  since  it  was  apart  from  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice. 

And  offered  strange  fixe.—Thej  filled  their 
vessels  with  common  fire  instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
holy  fire  of  the  altar,  which  was  always  to  be  used  in 
burning  incense.  (See  chaps,  ix.  24,  xvi.  12.)  It  is 
with  reference  to  this  practice  that  we  are  told — "  And 
the  angel  took  the  censer  and  filled  it  with  fire  off  the 
altar"  (Bev.  viii.  5).  Ancient  tradition  says  that 
Nadab  and  Abihu  had  partaken  too  freely  of  the  drink 
offering,  and  performed  their  service  in  a  stato  of  in- 
toxication, when  they  were  incapacitated  to  distinguish 
between  what  was  legal  and  illegal.  So  general  was 
this  tradition  that  it  is  actually  embodied  in  the  Pales- 
tinian Chaldee  Yersion  of  verse  9,  which  contains  the 
solemn  warning  against  wine  to  those  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  which  is  regiuded  as  a 
sequel  to  this  awful  catastrophe.  Others,  however, 
suppose  that  the  phrase  "strange  fire"  denotes  not 
offered  according  to  the  prescribed  law,  just  as  "  strange 
incense  "  is  usea  in  the  sense  of  incense  not  prepared 
in  the  manner  ordered  bythe  Law  (Exod.  zxx.  9). 

Before  the  Ijord.— This  may  mean  before  the  door 
of  the  sanctuary  (see  chap.  i.  5),  or  in  front  of  the 
holy  of  holies.  (See  chap.  iv.  6.)  As  the  dead  bodies 
are  said  in  verse  4  to  have  lam  in  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  the  former  must  be  the  meaning  in  the 
passage  before  us. 

Which  he  commanded  them  not.— According 
to  a  figure  of  speech  frequently  used  in  Hebrew,  where 
the  negative  form  is  used  for  the  emphatic  affirmative, 
this  p£rase  is  better  rendered,  "  whicn  he  had  strongly 
forbidden  them."  Though  the  command  is  only  ex- 
pressed in  chap.  xvi.  12,  were  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  it  was  previously  given  by  Moses,  since  it  is  implied 
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in,  and  pnt  incense  thereon,  and  offered 
strange  fire  before  the  Losn,  which 
he  commanded  them  not.  <^J  And  there 
went  out  fire  from  the  Lord,  and  de- 
voured them,  and  they  died  before  the 
LosD.  (^)  Then  Moses  said  unto  Aaron, 
This  i»  it  that  the  Losn  spake,  saying, 
I  will  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come 
nigh  me,  and  before  all  the  people  I 
will  be  e^lorified.  And  Aaron  held  his 
peace.  ^^^  And  Moses  called  Mishael 
and  Elzaphan,  the  sons   of  TJzziel  the 


uncle  of  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them^ 
Come  near,  carry  your  brethren  from 
before  the  sanctuary  out  of  the  camp. 
(*)  So  they  went  near,  and  carried 
them  in  their  coats  out  of  the  camp; 
as  Moses  had  said.  <^)  And  Moses 
said  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Eleazar 
and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons.  Uncover 
not  your  heads,  neither  rend  your 
clothes;  lest  ve  die,  and  lest  wrath 
come  upon  all  the  people :  but  let 
your    brethren,    the    whole    house    of 


in  chaps,  i.  7,  ri.  12.  A  similar  reference  to  a  well- 
known  statement,  though  not  here  recorded,  we  have  in 
the  following  verse. 

(2)  And  there  went  out  fire  from  the  Lord.— 
By  fire  thev  sinned,  and  hy  fire  they  died.  The  Divine 
fire  which  issued  forth  to  consume  the  saciifioes  as  a 
token  of  acceptance,  now  descended  as  the  avenger  of 
sin  to  consume  the  sacrificers,  just  as  the  same  gospel  is 
to  one  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and  to  another  a  savour 
of  death  unto  death.    (2  Cor.  iL  16.) 

And  devoured  them. — ^That  is,  slay  them,  since 
we  are  told  in  verse  5  that  not  only  were  their  bodies 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  but  even  their 
garments  were  not  burnt.  The  word  consume^  how- 
ever, is  used  here  to  keep  up  the  connection  between 
this  verse  and  chap  iz.  24. 

They  died  before  the  Lord.— That  is,  in  the 
court  of  the  sanctuary  (see  verse  1),  on  the  very  spot 
where  the  sin  was  committed. 

<8)  Then  Moses  said  .  .  .  This  is  it  that  the 
Lord  spake. — Here  we  have  another  instance  of  a 
reference  to  a  well-known  Divine  communication  made 
through  Moses,  which  has  not  been  previouslv  recorded 
in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  adduces  this  declaration  to 
explain  to  the  bereaved  father  the  judgment  of  Qod. 

I  wiU  be  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh 
me. — Better,  I  will  sanctify  myself  in  them  that  come 
near  to  me,  Grod  had  sanctified  to  himself  Aaron  and 
his  sons  by  the  holv  unction  (see  cha^.  viii.  10, 12),  that 
thev  might  sanctify  Him  in  the  strict  performance  of 
their  sacred  duties  as  the  mediators  between  God  and 
man.  Having  failed  to  do  this,  GK)d  sanctified  himself 
in  them  by  the  awful  punishment  inflicted  upon  them 
for  their  transgression.  (See  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  zxxviii. 
16,  23.)  The  phrase,  "  that  come  near  to  Gk)d,*'  is  a 
frequent  designation  for  the  priest.  (Exod.  xix.  22; 
Numb.  xvi.  5 ;  Ezek.  xliL  13,  uiii.  19.) 

And  before  all  the  people  I  will  be  glorified. 
— Better,  and  I  wiU  glorify  myself  before  all  the 
people.  By  this  judgment  God  vindicated  His  law, 
showing  that  it  cannot  be  violated  with  inipunity,  and 
thus  glorified  EUmself  as  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

And  Aaron  held  his  peace.— He  silently  sub- 
mitted to  the  righteous  judgment  which  bereft  him  of 
his  two  sons.  So  the  Psalmist,  "I  was  dumb,  I  opened 
not  mv  mouth ;  because  thou  didst  it"  (xxxix.  9). 

(4)  And  Moses  called  .  •  .  the  sons  of  TlEziel. 
— Uzziel  was  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  younger  brother  of 
Amram.  As  Amram  was  the  father  of  Aaron,  Uzziel 
was  the  uncle  of  Aaron.  Uzziel  had  three  sons,  of 
whom  Mishael  and  Elzaphan  were  two  (Exod.  vi.  18, 
22).  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  as  ordinary  priests,  might 
have  been  employed  in  removing  the  remains  of  their 
alain  brothers.    (See  chap.  xxi.  1—4.)    Naturally  they 


were  too  much  affected  by  this  appalling  scene ;  Moses 
therefore  wanted  to  spare  their  feelings,  and  hence 
charged  their  cousins-german  with  the  task  of  carrying 
away  the  dead  bodies.  The  reason  why  Izar  and  Hebron, 
the  two  older  uncles  of  Aaron,  are  here  passed  over  is 
because  the  discontent  of  their  children  with  the  chmce 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons  to  the  priesthood,  which  after- 
ward broke  out  in  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Korah, 
bar^s  son  (Numb,  xvi.,  xvii.),  had  evidently  beg^  to 
show  itself  when  they  witnessed  the  imposing  cere- 
monies  of  the  consecration.  It  was  necessary  that 
those  who  suffered  so  signally  for  the  transgression  of 
the  Divine  institutions  should  be  buried  by  men  whose 
allegiance  to  God's  law  was  unimpeachable. 

Carry  your  brethren.— That  is,  your  kinsmen. 
The  expression  brother  is  frequently  usea  in  the  Bible 
in  the  sense  of  near  relation.  (See  Gen.  xiii.  8,  xiv.  6, 
xxiv.  48,  xxix.  12 — ^15,  Ac) 

From  before  the  sanctuary.— In  the  courtyard 
of  the  sanctuary,  where  the  incense  was  offered  in  the 
midst  of  the  rejoicing  people,  and  where  they  were 
struck  dead.  (See  chap.  ix.  5.) 

(5)  And  carried  them  in  their  coats. — ^Better, 
and  they  carried  them  in  their  tunics,  the  long  white 
garments  in  which  they  ministered,  and  which  were  the 
most  characteristic  part  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  cast-ofE  dresses  of  the  priests 
were  converted  into  wick  for  the  lamps  of  the  sane 
tuary,  but  in  this  case  they  were  buried  with  the 
persons,  for,  apart  from  their  becoming  unclean  by 
their  contact  with  the  corpses,  no  one  woxdd  have  used 
them,  having  been  worn  at  a  time  of  so  awful  a  visita- 
tion. 

Out  of  the  camp. — Bmial  places  in  ancient  times 
were  outride  the  towns  in  open  fields.  (See  Gen. 
xxiii.  9. 17 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  71  ;  Luke  viii.  27.) 

(«)  Uncover  not  your  heads.— Better,  let  not 
your  heads  be  dishevelled.  It  was  the  custom  for 
mourners  to  let  their  hair  grow  long,  and  let  it  fall 
in  a  disorderly  and  wild  manner  over  the  head  and  face. 
(See  chaps,  xiii.  45,  xxi.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xv.  30,  xix.  4,  &c.) 
For  this  reason  the  priests  who  are  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  Lora  are  even  on  ordinaiT  occasions 
not  to  shave  their  heads  nor  suffer  their  locxs  to  ^w 
long.  (Ezek.  xliv.  20.)  On  this  occasion  more  especially 
Aaron  and  his  two  surviving  sons  are  forbidden  to  give 
way  to  these  manifestations  of  grief,  since  it  might  be 
considered  as  a  reflection  upon  the  justice  of  the 
punishment. 

Neither  rend  your  clothes. — ^This  was  another 
ordinary  manifestation  of  sorrow  and  mourning.  (See 
G^n.  xxxviL  29,  84 ;  Josh.  vii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  xiiL  21,  Ac) 
To  tliis  day  the  Jews  observe  this  custom  of  mourning 
for  the  death  of  their  near  relations ;  they  tear  iheit 
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Israel,  bewail  the  burning  which  the 
Lord  hath  kindled.  ^^^  ^d  je  shall 
not  go  out  from  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  ye 
die :  for  the  anointing  oil  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  you.  And  they  did  according  to 
the  word  of  Moses. 

(®)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  W  Do  not  drink  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  thou,  nor  thy  sons  vrith  thee, 
when  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  lest  ye  die :  it  shall  be 
a  s&tute    for   eyer    throughout   your 


generations :  ^®)  and  that  ye  may  put 
difference  between  holy  and  unholy, 
and  between  unclean  and  clean ;  <^>  and 
that  ye  may  teach  the  children  of 
Israel  all  the  statutes  which  the  Lord 
hath  spoken  unto  them  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

(^)  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron,  and 
unto  Eleazar  and  unto  Ithamar,  his  sons 
that  were  left,  Take  the  meat  offering 
that  remaineth  of  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire,  and  eat  it  with- 
out leaven  beside  the  altar:  for  it  is 


garments,  let  their  hair  and  nails  grow,  and  do  not 
wash. 

And  lest  wrath  come  upon  all  the  people.— 
The  transgression  of  this  command  would  not  only 
bring  down  npon  Aaron  and  his  sons  the  same  awf  m 
judgment,  but  would  expose  the  whole  community  to 
the  I)iyine  wrath.  In  yirtue  of  the  intimate  connection 
which  subsisted  between  the  representative  of  the 
nation  and  the  people,  a  sin  committed  by  the  high 
priest  in  his  official  position  involved  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  they  had  to  share  the  consequences  of  the 
offence.  (See  chap.  iv.  3.) 

But  let  your  brethren.— The  afflicted  relatives 
were,  however,  not  to  be  deprived  of  all  the  customary 
expressions  of  mourning.  The  whole  house  of  Israel, 
who  are  here  designedly  called  "  the  brethren  "  of  the 
bereaved,  to  show  the  depth  of  their  sympathy,  were 
allowed  to  mourn  over  the  great  calamity  which  had 
thus  befallen  them. 

(7)  From  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. — ^Better,  away  from  the  entrance  of 
the  tent  of  meeting.  (See  chap.  i.  3.)  But  Aaron  and 
his  sons  are  not  to  quit  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  to 
take  part  in  the  burial. 

For  the  anointing  of  the  Lord  is  upon  you.— 
The  reason  why  they  are  not  to  join  in  the  funeral 
rit^s  is  that  they  had  been  devoted  by  this  holy  unction 
to  the  service  of  Grod.  Earthly  relations  were,  there- 
fore, not  to  interfere  with  the  duties  to  Grod.  Hence, 
it  was  sin  for  priests  to  mourn  when  they  ministered 
before  the  Lord.  (See  chap.  xxi.  10 — 12.)  This  law  was 
strictly  observed  during  the  second  Temple.  When  an 
officiating  priest  heard  of  the  death  of  a  relative,  he 
did  not  quit  the  sanctuary,  lest  it  should  appear  that 
he  had  greater  love  for  the  dead  person  than  for  the 
living  GRkL 

(8)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron.— As  half 
of  the  staff  of  the  priesthood  had  thus  been  struck  down, 
and  the  other  half  were  not  allowed  to  mourn  over  the 
departed,  the  chief  of  the  survivors  might  have  thought 
that  God  was  altogether  displeased  with  the  nevny- 
created  pontificate.  To  comfort  him,  therefore,  as  well 
as  to  restore  the  prestige  of  this  sacred  office  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  who  had  witnessed  the  disobedience  and 
punishment  of  the  spiritual  functionaries,  the  Lord,  who 
nitherto  made  all  such  communications  to  Moses,  now 
honours  Aaron  with  speaking  to  him  immediately. 

(9)  Bo  not  drink  wine.— As  the  command  that 
the  priests  are  to  abstain  from  anv  intoxicating  liquors 
when  performing  their  sacred  functions  foUows  so 
closely  upon  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihn,  the  opinion 
obtained  as  early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Christ  that  I 
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there  is  a  connection  between  the  specific  sin  and  the 
general  law,  that  the  two  sons  of  ^aron  drank  wine  to 
excess  when  they  offered  strange  fire,  and  that  the 
present  prohibition  is  based  upon  that  circumstance. 
Accordingly,  the  Apostle  enjoins  that  a  bishop  "  must 
not  be  given  to  wiue,"  that  '*  deacons  must  not  be  given 
to  much  wine  "  (I  Tim.  iii.  2, 3).  A  similar  law  existed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Persians,  enjoining  the 
priests  to  abstain  from  wine. 

Nor  strong  drink.— The  word  (9^c/iar)  here  ren- 
dered strong  drink,  is  the  general  name  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  whether  made  of  wheat,  barley,  millet,  apples, 
dates,  honey,  or  other  fruits.  One  of  the  four  intoxi- 
cating drinks  which  are  prohibited  among  the  Mahom- 
medans  in  India  is  called  "  Sachar. 

When  ye  go  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.— Better,  when  ye  go  into  the  tent  of 
meeting.  The  Palestinian  Chaldee  adds  here,  "as  thy 
sons  did  who  died  by  the  burning  fire."  The  same  pie- 
cept  is  repeated  in  Ezek.  xliv.  21, "  Neither  shall  any  priest 
drink  wine  when  they  enter  into  the  inner  court."  The 
injunction  that  on  tnese  particular  occasions  the  priests 
are  to  abstain  from  taking  it  clearly  implies  that,  ordi. 
narily,  when  not  going  into  the  tent  of  meeting — that  is, 
when  not  performing  their  sacred  functions  in  the  sane 
tuary — ^they  were  not  forbidden  to  use  it  if  required. 

(10)  And  that  ye  may  put  difference.— The 
motive  here  assigned  for  their  abstinence  from  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is,  that  by  keeping  sober  they  might  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  the  legal  and  illegal  points 
in  the  prescribed  observances,  which  requirea  the 
greatest  care.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  rules  as  to  which 
places  and  days  and  sundry  portions  of  the  offerings 
were  holy  or  common,  or  as  to  holy  fire  and  common  fire, 
which  Nadab  and  Abihu  violated;  or  about  ceremonially 
clean  and  unclean  men,  women,  animals,  and  utensils. 
(See  Ezek.  xliv.  23.) 

(11)  And  that  ye  may  teach.— The  priests  were 
not  only  to  keep  sober  to  be  able  to  decide  tne  questions 
of  ritual,  but  they  were  to  teach  the  people,  since  the 
ceremonial  law  affected  domestic  life  and  social  inter- 
course (Deut.  xxxiii.  10 ;  Mai.  ii.  7).  For  neglecting 
these  duties,  the  prophet  charges  them : — *'  Her  priests 
have  violated  my  law,  and  have  profaned  my  holy 
things :  they  have  put  no  difference  between  tne  holy 
and  the  profane,  neither  have  they  showed  difference 
[t.e.,  taught  the  people  the  difference]  between  the  un- 
clean and  the  clean '  (Ezek.  xxii.  26). 

(12)  And  Moses  spake  unto  Aaron.— This  com- 
munication, which  refers  to  the  sacrifices  offered  on  the 
eighth  day,  or  the  day  after  the  consecration  was 
finished,  Moses  made  to  Aaron  and  his  two  surviving 
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most  I10I7 :  (^)  and  ye  shall  eat  it  in 
the  holy  place,  because  it  is  thj  due, 
and  thy  sons'  due,  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Lord  made  by  fire:  for  so  I 
am  commanded.  <^*^  And  •  the  wave 
breast  and  heave  shoulder  shall  ye  eat 
in  a  clean  place;  thou,  and  thy  sons, 
and  thy  daughters  with  thee :  lor  they 
be  thy  due,  and  thy  sons'  due,  which 
are  given  out  of  the  sacrifices  of  peace 
oflfeirngs  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
<^)  The  heave  shoulder  and  the  wave 
breast  shall  they  bring  with  the 
offerings  made  by  fire  01  the  fat,  to 
wave  it  for  a  wave  offering  before  the 
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LoBD ;  and  it  shall  be  thine,  and  thy 
sons'  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever  ; 
as  the  LoBD  hath  commanded. 

(W)  And  Moses  dili^ntly  sought  the 
goat  of  the  sin  offering,  and,  oehold, 
it  was  burnt:  and  he  was  angry  with 
Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of 
Aaron  which  were  left  alive^  sayings 
(17)  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  the 
sin  offering  in  the  holy  place,  seeing- 
it  is  most  holy,  and  Ood  hath  given, 
it  you  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
congregation,  to  make  atonement  for 
them  before  the  Lord  ?  <^)  Behold^ 
the  blood  of  it  was  not    brought  in 


sons  immediately  after  the  calamity  that  had  befallen 
them.  As  Aaron  lost  his  two  eldest  sons  in  conse- 
qnence  of  their  having  violated  the  sacrificial  regpila- 
tions,  Moses  is  most  anxious  to  goard  him  and  his  two 
yonn^r  sons  against  transgressing  any  other  part  of 
the  ntoal  connected  with  the  same  sacrifices,  lost  they 
also  shoxdd  incnr  a  similar  punishment. 

Take  the  meat  ofibring  that  remaineth  of 
the  ofEbrings.— The  meat  offering  which  was  offered 
by  the  nation  the  day  after  the  consecration,  when  the 
calamity  happened  (see  chap.  ix.  17),  and  which  was 
not  as  yet  eaten.  With  the  exception  of  the  handful 
which  was  burnt  on  the  altar,  all  belonged  to  the  priests. 
(See  chaps,  ii.  1—3,  vi.  14—18.) 

And  eat  it  without  leaven  beside  the  altar. 
—That  is,  in  the  court  of  the  tent  of  meeting,  where 
the  altar  of  burnt  offering  stood.    (See  chap.  vi.  16.) 

For  it  is  most  holy.— Hence  it  could  only  be 
eaten  bv  the  male  members  of  the  families  of  the  priests 
within  the  court  of  the  sanctuary.    (See  chap.  vi.  18.) 

(13)  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place.— 
Better,  and  ye  ekaU  eat  it  in  a  holy  plcuse,  that  is,  in 
any  part  of  the  holy  court ;  it  was  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary. 

i^*>  And  the  wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder. 
—That  is,  of  the  peace  offering  which  was  offered  by 
the  nation.  (See  chap.  ix.  18—21.)  As  they  were 
given  to  the  priests  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
families  (see  cnap.  vii.  34),  these  portions  might  be 
eaten  anywhere  within  the  camp,  provided  the  place  was 
not  defiled  by  ceremonial  uncleanness. 

(15)  The  heave  shoulder  and  the  wave  breast 
shall  they  bring.— That  is,  the  offerers  who  devoted 
these  portions  of  the  peace  offering  to  the  Lord,  are  to 
brix^  them  to  the  omciating  priests.     (See  chap.  vii. 

Z«7|   Ov.) 

(16)  And  Moses  diligently  sought  the  goat.— 
That  is,  the  flesh  of  the  pfoat  of  the  sin  offering  which 
was  offered  by  the  nation  on  the  eighth  day.  (See 
chap.  ix.  15.) 

And,  behold,  it  was  burnt. — ^Being  overwhelmed 
with  grief  at  the  loss  of  their  brothers,  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  coxdd  not  eat,  and  as  none  but  priests  were 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering,  they 
burnt  it  on  the  altar,  to  prevent  its  corruntion.  They 
did  this  all  the  more  reaoily  since  the  flesn  of  Aaron^ 
sin  offering  was  just  before  burnt  without  the  camp. 
(See  chap.  ix.  11.) 

And  he  was  angry  with  Eleazar  and  Ithamar. 
-—As  it  was  Aaron's  duty  quite  as  much  as  his  two 


sons  to  eat  of  the  flesh,  Moses  probably  omitted  to 
mention  his  name,  because  he  wished  to  spare  the 
honour  of  the  pontiff  in  the  sight  of  the  people. 

(17)  Wherefore  have  ye  not  eaten  P  .  .  .—As 
enjoined  in  chap,  vi  26. 

Qod  hath  given  it.— That  is,  He  has  given  to  yon 
the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  to  eat.    (See  chap.  vi.  29.) 

To  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation. — 
Better,  to  remove  the  iniquity  of  the  congregation^ 
which  the  priests  did  by  making  atonement  for  them 
before  the  Liord,  as  is  explained  in  the  next  clause. 
Accordingly  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offering  is  given  to  the 
priests,  t&t  by  the  act  of  eating  it  they  may  visibly 
show  the  offerer  that  Qod  has  graciously  accepted  the 
expiatory  sacrifice,  and  that  it  is  a  most  holy  thing. 
The  phrase  "  to  bear  inifjuity  "  often  signifies  **  to  bear 
away,  to  remove,  to  forgive  iniquity.*'  (Oomp.  (3en.  1. 
17 ;  Exod.  xxxii.  32 ;  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  5,  &c.)  Hence  the 
most  ancient  Versions  translate  it  here,  "  that  ye  may 
take  away  or  remove  "  (LXX.,  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac, 
&c.).  The  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  the  'Vulgate,  which  has  been  followed  by 
the  Reformers  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent^ 
as  well  as  by  several  modem  expositors.  This  is  sup. 
ported  by  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  to  bear  tne 
miquity  in  Exod.  xxviii.  SS ;  Num.  xviii.  1 ;  Ezek.  iv. 
4—6.  Those  who  follow  this  rendering  take  the  passage 
to  mean  that  the  priest,  by  eating  or  incorporating  the 
victim  on  which  the  offerer  had  laid  his  guilt,  actually 
took  away  the  sin,  or  neutralised  it  in  a  mysterious  way, 
by  virtue  of  the  sanctifying  power  belonging  to  the 
sacerdotal  office.  Others,  again,  who  also  take  the 
phrase  to  mean  that  the  pnest  literallv  takes  the  sin 
upon  himself,  do  not  explain  it,  but  simply  say,  that  by 
eating  the  sin-laden  victim  the  sins  of  the  offerer  were, 
in  some  sort,  laid  upon  the  priest  to  be  taken  away  by 
him,  thus  prefiguring  Christ,  who  should  be  both  priest 
and  sacrifice. 

0»)  Behold,  the  blood  of  it.— According  to  the 
sacrificial  law,  the  flesh  of  the  sin  offerings  (the  blood 
of  which  was  not  carried  into  the  sanctuuy)  had  to  be 
eaten  b^  the  priests  alone,  in  a  holy  place,  as  a  part  of 
the  expiatory  rites.  (See  chaps,  vi.  25,  26,  x.  17.)  It 
was  the  flesh  of  those  sin  offering^,  the  blood  of  which 
was  carried  into  the  sanctuary,  which  had  to  be  burnt. 
(See  chaps,  iv.  5, 16,  vi.  23,  30.)  Kow  the  blood  of  the 
people's  sin-offering  which  was  offered  on  this  occasion 
was  not  carried  into  the  sanctuary.    (See  chap.  ix.  9.) 

Ye  should  indeed  have  eaten  it.— Hence  its 
flesh  should  have  been  eaten  by  Aaron  and  his  two  sons 
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within  the  holy  place:  ye  should  in- 
deed have  eaten  it  in  the  holy  phLce^ 
"*  as  I  commanded.  (^)  And  Aaron  said 
onto  Moses,  Behold,  this  day  have 
they  offered  their  sin  offering  and 
their  bnmt  offering  before  the  Lord; 
and  such  things  have  befallen  me: 
and  if  I  had  eaten  the  sin  offering  to 
day,  shonld  it  have  been  accepted 
in  the  sight  of  the   Lord  P     (^>  And 
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when    Moses    heard     that^    he     was 
content. 

CHAPTER  XI.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  onto  Moses  and  to  Aaron, 
saying  nnto  them,  (^)  Speak  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  saying,  *  These  are 
the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat  among 
all  the  beasts  that  are  on  the  earth. 
(3)  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is 


in  the  court-yard  of  the  sanctuary,  as  Moses  commanded 
in  chap.  vi.  26. 

(19)  And  Aaron  said.— Though,  according  to  yerse 
16,  Moses  only  bhuned  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  for  this 
transgression  of  the  law*  yet  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  Aaron  was  included  in  this  censure,  and 
that  the  lawgiver  abstained  from  expressing  his  anger 
a^inst  the  pontiff  because  of  the  supreme  dignity  of 
his  office,  which  he  would  not  lower  in  the  sight  of  the 
people.  Aaron,  however,  was  fully  sensible  of  this, 
and  hence  replies  to  the  charge  brought  against  his 
sons. 

They  ofEbred  their  sin  offering.— Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  transgression  with  which  they  are  thus 
chaived,  Aaron  adverts  to  the  fact  that  all  the  other 
sacrmcial  duties  in  which  he  and  his  sons  were  engaged 
on  the  same  day,  prior  to  the  great  calamity,  were  per- 
formed in  strict  accordance  with  the  prescribed  ritual. 
His  sons  assisting  him  had  offered  "  their  " — i.e.,  the 
people's — sin  and  burnt  offerings  (see  chap.  ix.  15, 16) 
thus  far  in  due  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  and  hence  could  never  have  meant  to  transgress 
intentionally. 

And  such  things  have  befallen  me.— But 
whOst  he,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar  were  thus  duly  per- 
forming the  sacrificial  rites,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  his 
other  two  sons,  transgressed,  and  were  suddenly  struck 
down  dead,  thus  overwhelming  the  survivors  with 
sorrow,  and  rendering  them  unfit  to  partake  of  the 
sacrifices. 

And  if  I  had  eaten. — Aaron  submits  that,  unfitted 
as  they  thus  were  by  mourning  and  the  sense  of  their 
own  sinfulness,  if  they  had  partaken  of  this  solemn 
meal  it  would  not  have  been  acceptable  to  the  Lord.  In 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  tne  rule  obtained  during 
the  second  Temple,  that  when  an  ordinary  priest  heard 
of  the  death  of  a  relative  whilst  on  dutv  m  the  sanc- 
tuary, he  had  to  cease  from  service,  though  he  could  not 
leave  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  otherwise  he  defiled 
the  sacrifice ;  whilst  the  high  pnest,  who  could  continue 
his  sacred  ministrations,  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of 
the  sacrificial  meal. 

(20)  And  ...  he  was  content.— He  acknowledged 
Aaron's  plea  to  be  just,  and  that  he  had  himself  spoken 
hastily.  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  Moses' 
humility,  and  of  the  human  side  of  his  nature  as  a  law- 
giver. (See  also  Num.  xxxii.  6,  Ac.)  Hence  Jewish 
tradition  from  time  immemorial  ascribes  the  mistake 
to  Moses,  and  not  to  Aaron.  The  paraphrase  of  this 
verse  in  the  Palestine  Ghaldee  Yersion,  wnich  embodies 
the  ancient  opinions,  is  very  instructive.  It  is  as 
follows :  "And  when  Moses  heard  it,  he  approved  of 
this  explanation.  Whereupon  he  sent  a  herald  through 
the  whole  camp  of  Israel,  saying.  It  is  I  from  whom 
the  law  had  been  hid,  and  my  brotiier  Aaron  brought  it 
to  my  remembrance." 


XI. 

0)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 
Aaron. — ^Lest  the  rebuke  which  Moses  publicly  ad- 
ministered to  the  priests  (see  chap.  x.  16)  should 
diminish  their  infiuence  with  the  people,  whom  they 
had  to  teach  the  laws  of  clean  and  unclean  things  (see 
chap.  X.  10, 11)  laid  down  in  the  following  chapters,  the 
Lora  here  honours  Aaron,  as  well  as  Moses,  by  making 
this  communication  to  them  conjointly.  Besides,  Aaron 
as  minister  was  as  much  concerned  in  these  laws  as 
Moses  the  legislator.  Hence,  when  a  question  of  defile- 
ment had  afterwards  to  be  decided,  it  was  brought  for 
judgment  before  Moses  and  Aaron  conjointly.  (See 
Num.  ix.  6.) 

(2)  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  eat 
among  all  .  .  • — ^Better,  These  are  the  animals  tchieh 
ye  may  eaiofaU,.,,  The  dietary  laws,  which  stand 
first  in  the  general  precepts  about  clean  and  unclean 
things,  begin  with  uie  quadrupeds,  or  land  animals, 
both  domesticated  and  wild.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  animal  kinf^dom  into 
four  principal  classes : — (1)  the  land  animals,  (2)  the 
water  animals,  (3)  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  (4)  the 
swarming  animals.  Though  not  specified  here  by  name, 
yet  the  parallel  regulations  in  Deut.  xiv.  4, 5  enumerate 
the  following  ten  animals : — ^the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat, 
the  hi^,  the  roebuck,  the  fallow  deer,  the  wild  goat, 
the  pygang,  the  wild  ox,  and  the  chamois,  with  their 
various  londred  species,  which  are  not  mentioned. 
From  the  expression,  "These  are  the  animals,"  the 
opinion  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  that  Grod 
actually  caused  specimens  of  every  animal  to  pass  before 
Moses  and  Aaron,  in  order  to  show  them  the  veritable 
creatures  which  are  clean  and  unclean,  just  as  the  Lord 
caused  every  species  to  come  to  Noah  into  the  ark. 

(3)  Whatsoever  parteth  the  hoof,  and  is 
clovenfooted. — Bettor,  Whaisoever  is  clovenfooted, 
and  enHrely  stparateth  the  hoofs.  The  first  role  laid 
down  by  wnich  the  clean  quadruped  is  to  be  distin- 
guished is  that  the  hoofs  must  be  completely  cloven  or 
divided  above  as  well  as  below,  or,  as  me  narallel 
passage  in  Deut.  xiv.  6  has  it,  "  and  cleaveth  tne  deft 
into  two  daws."  Such  is  the  case  in  the  foot  of  the  ox, 
the  sheep,  and  the  goat,  where  the  hoof  is  wholly  divided 
below  as  much  as  above.  The  foot  of  the  dog,  the 
cat,  and  the  lion,  though  exhibiting  a  division  into 
several  distinct  toes  or  claws,  is  contrary  to  the  regula- 
tion here  laid  down,  inasmuch  as  the  division  is  simply 
on  the  upper  side,  the  lower  side  being  united  by  a 
membrane,  and  hence  the  hoof  is  not  "  entirely  sepa- 
rated." 

And  cheweth  the  cud.— In  addition  to  the  foot 
being  perfectly  cloven,  the  quadruped  to  be  dean  is  to  be 
rununating.  The  canon  which  obtained  during  the 
second  Temple  is  thus  formulated :  "  Every  quadruped 
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cloyenfootedy  and  cheweth  the  cud, 
among  the  beasts,  that  shall  ye  eat. 
(^^  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat 
of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them 
that  divide  the  hoof:  as  the  camel, 
because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  di- 
videth  not  the  hoof;  he  is  unclean 
onto  you.     ^^^  And  the  coney,  because 
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he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not 
the  hoof;  he  is  unclean  unto  you. 
(®)  And  the  hare,  because  he  cheweth 
the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof;  he 
is  unclean  unto  you.  ^  And  'the 
swine,  though  he  divide  the  hoof,  and 
be  clovenfooted,  yet  he  cheweth  not 
the      cud;     he    is     unclean    to    you. 


which  has  no  upper  teeth  is  known  to  be  mminant,  and 
when  it  is  also  clovenfooted  is  clean."  According  to 
the  law  of  Mann  the  highest  Hindoo  castes  were  also 
forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  or  drink  the  milk  of  qnadmpeds 
with  nncioven  hoof.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Egyptian  priests :  they  abstained  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  any  animal  which  had  nncioven  hoofs  or  many 
daws. 

i*)  Nevertheless  these  shall  ye  not  eat.— 
As  there  are  some  quadnipeds  which  comply  with  onlv 
one  of  the  two  above-named  conditions — i.e.,  whicn 
mminate  bnt  haye  not  their  hoofs  perfectly  parted  in 
two,  or,  vice  versa,  are  bisnlcons  and  not  ruminant — ^it 
is  here  declared  that  such  animals  must  not  be  eaten. 

As  the  oamel,  because  he  cheweth  the  cud, 
but  divideth  not  •  .  . — Better,  though  he  cheweth 
the  Gudy  yet  he  divideth  not,  as  the  same  phrase  is  pro- 
perly rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  in  Terse  7. 
The  first  animal  adduced  to  illustrate  this  fact  is  the 
indispensable  camel,  or  "  the  ship  of  the  desert,"  as  it 
is  aptly  called.  Though  cloven-footed  above,  the 
toes  of  the  camel  are  united  below  in  a  large  elastic 
pad  on  which  the  camel  treads,  and  which  is  like  the 
sole  of  a  shoe.  Hence  it  does  not  come  within  the  cate- 
gory of  those  animals  which  are  thoroughly  bisulcate. 
The  Egyptians,  the  2iebii,  and  the  Hindus,  too,  did  not 
eat  cameFs  flesh,  because  they  supposed  it  to  be  heat- 
ing, and  to  engender  cruelty  and  reveiu^ ;  whilst  the 
Persians,  the  ancient  Arabians,  and  the  Moslems  feasted 
upon  its  milk  and  flesh. 

(5)  And  the  coney,  because  he  oheweih  the 
cud,  but  divideth  not  .  .  .—Better,  thouah  he 
cheweth  the  cim2,  yet  he  divideth  not,  (See  verse  4.)  The 
coney,  which  is  the  old  English  name  for  rabbit,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  expression  ehaphan,  according 
to  the  aefinition  of  those  who  had  to  explain  and  ad- 
minister this  law  at  the  time  of  Christ.  As  these  inter, 
preters  lived  in  Palestine,  where  they  saw  the  iMiinnRlw 
in  question,  the  objection  that  the  rabbit  is  not  indi- 
genous in  Palestine  falls  to  the  ground.  These  shrewd 
administrators  of  the  law  must  also  have  noticed  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  feeble  conies  to  seek  refuge  and 
build  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  which  not  unfre- 
quently  are  on  a  level  with  the  fipround.  The  rabbit, 
moreover,  well  suits  the  hare,  by  which  it  is  immediately 
followed.  Modem  expositors,  however,  identify  it  with 
the  Syrian  hyrax,  or  rock.badger,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  well-grown  rabbit  It  resembles  the  guinea-pig 
or  the  Alpine  marmot,  has  long  hur  of  a  browmsh 
grey  or  brownish-yellow  colour  on  the  back,  but  white 
on  the  belly,  a  very  short  tail,  and  short  round  ears. 
The  action  of  its  jaws  when  it  is  at  rest  resembles  that 
of  the  ruminants. 

(0)  And  the  hare,  because  he  cheweth  the 
cud,  but. — ^Better,  though  he  cheweth  the  cud,  vet. 
Other  nations,  too,  shunned  the  flesh  of  harea  The 
Parsees  considered  the  hare  as  the  most  unclean  of 
all  animals,  and  the  ancient  Britons  abstained  from 
eating  it  because  of  the  loathsome  disorders  to  which  the 
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hare  is  subject  Like  the  rabbit,  or  the  hyrax,  the  hare 
has  not  the  peculiar  stomach  of  the  true  ruminant;  but* 
like  the  tabbit,  the  hare,  when  sitting  at  rest,  so  moves 
its  jaws  that  it  appears  to  masticate.  As  the  object  of 
the  le^slator  was  to  furnish  the  people  with  marks 
by  which  they  were  to  distinguish  the  clean  from  the 
unclean  animals,  he  necessaniy  adopted  those  which 
were  in  common  vogue,  and  which  alone  were  intel* 
ligible  in  those  days. 

(7)  And  the  swine,  though  he  divide  the 
hoof,  and  be  clovenfooted.- Better,  And  the  ewine, 
though  he  ie  clovenfooted,  and  entirely  separateth  the 
hoofs.  (See  verse  3.)  Having  given  these  illustrations 
of  a^Tiiwmlft  which  comply  with  the  firsfc  condition  only — 
i.e.,  which  are  ruminant  but  not  bisnlcons — and  hence 
must  not  be  eaten,  the  lawgiver  now  concludes  the 
list  of  prohibited  quadrupe&  with  an  illustration  of 
a  contrarv  nature — vis.,  the  swine,  which  comply  with 
the  secona  condition  only,  but  not  with  the  first.  Here, 
too,  the  description  is  according  to  appearance.  The 
feet  of  the  pig  tribe  generally  have  four  toes  enclosed 
in  separate  hoofs.  The  two  middle  hoofs,  howeyer,  are 
much  larger,  and  are  divided  by  a  deep  cleft,  and  hence 
to  all  appearances  the  swine  is  bisnlcons.  Though  the 
law  before  us  simply  describes  the  swine  as  wanting  in 
one  of  the  two  criteria,  like  the  camel,  the  coney, 
and  the  hare,  yet  the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews, 
as  a  nation,  have  always  had  of  this  animal,  and  the 
impurity  which  they  have  ascribed  to  it  infinitely 
surpass  their  repulsion  of  any  other  unclean  beast. 
For  this  reason  it  became  the  symbol  of  defilement 
and  the  badge  of  insult  (Pss.  Ixv.  4,  Ixvi  3, 17;  Prov. 
xi.  22).  The  eating  of  pork  was  regarded  as  renounc- 
ing the  Law,  and  as  a  sign  of  apostasy.  Hence  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  adopted  it  as  a  test  that  those  Jews 
who  ate  it  had  forsaken  their  religion  and  submitted  to 
his  rule.  Hence  we  read  that  wnen  swine's  flesh  was 
forced  into  the  mouth  of  Eleazar,  the  aged  scribe, 
he  "spit  it  forth,  choosing  rather  to  die  gloriously 
than  to  live  stained  with  sucn  an  abomination  "  (2  Mace, 
vi.  18,  19).  During  the  time  of  the  commonwealth 
there  were  no  swine  in  Judea.  Hence  it  was  in  a  "  far 
country  "  that  the  prodigal  son  was  sent  into  the  field 
to  feea  the  swine  (Luke  xv.  13—15).  The  swine  in 
Galilee  in  our  Lord's  time  (Mati  viii.  30)  were  un- 
doubtedly kept  by  Gentiles  for  the  Bioman  legion. 
The  Tcry  name  of  swine  {chcuiir)  was  discarded,  and 
the  animal  was  designated  by  the  euphemistic  ex- 
pression, "the  other  thing."  This  "brutish  of  all 
animals "  was,  moreoTcr,  regarded  as  propagating 
cutaneous  and  many  other  disorders.  The  Talmna 
declares  that  "ten  measures  of  pestilential  diseases 
were  spread  over  the  earth,  and  nine  of  them  fell  to 
the  share  of  piga"  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Pagan 
nations  regarded  the  swine  as  an  emblem  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature.  Hence  they  sacrificed  them 
to  those  deities  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  the  fmitfulness  of  cattle.  Thus,  the 
Egyptians  offered  them  in  honour  of  Isis  and  Osiris  once 
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and  that  may  not,  be  Eaten, 


<®>  Of  their  flesh  shall  je  not  eat,  and 
their  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch; 
they  are  xmclean  to  you. 

(^>  These  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are 
in  the  waters:  whatsoever  hath  fins 
and  scales  in  the  waters,  in  the  seas, 
and  in  the  rivers,  them  shall  ye  eat. 
<io)  And  all  that  have  not  fins  and 
scales  in  the  seas,  and  in  the  rivers, 
of  all  that  move  in  the  waters,  and  of 
any    living    thing    which    is    in    the 


waters,  they  shall  he  an  abomination 
imto  you :  (^^  they  shall  be  even  an 
abomination  unto  you;  ye  shall  not  eat 
of  their  flesh,  but  ye  shall  have  their 
carcases  in  abomination.  ^^^^  Whatso- 
ever hath  no  fins  nor  scales  in  the 
waters,  that  shall  he  an  abomination 
unto  you. 

(^)  And  these  are  they  which  ye  shall 
have  in  abomination  among  the  fowls ; 
they  shall  not  be  eaten,  they  are  an 


a  year  at  the  festival  of  the  fall  moon.  The  Athenians, 
too,  offered  the  swine  in  their  mysteries ;  so  did  the 
Boetians  and  the  earlv  Romans. 

i^  Of  their  flesh  ye  fthaH  not  eat.— Dnring 
the  second  Temple  the  prohibition  was  defined  to  extend 
to  the  smallest  qoantit^.  If  any  one  ate  a  piece  of 
flesh  less  even  than  the  size  of  an  olive  he  was  cnastised 
with  stripes. 

And  their  carcase  shall  ye  not  touch.— As 
contact  with  a  hnman  dead  body,  which  was  regarded 
as  the  most  defiling  of  all,  was  only  forbidden  to  the 
priests  (see  chap.  xzi.  1—3),  hence  the  prohibition 
nere  addressed  to  the  whole  nation  was  interpreted 
daring  the  second  Temple  to  apply  simply  to  the 
occasions  when  the  Israelites  came  to  Jerasalem  on  the 
pilgrimage  festivals.  Contact  with  a  carcase  of  an  an- 
dean animal  on  these  visits  precladed  the  worship- 
per from  entering  the  sanctnary,  from  teaching  sacred 
things,  and  from  partaking  of  the  sacrificial  meats. 

(9)  These  Shan  ye  eat.— The  water  animals,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  constitute  the  second  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  now  follow  the  land  animals.  They 
are  discussed  in  verses  9 — 12.  Like  the  clean  qnadra- 
peds,  the  salt-water  and  the  fresh-water  fish  mast  com- 
ply with  two  conditions  to  bring  them  within  the  class 
of  clean.  They  most  have  both  scales  and  fins.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  qnadrapeds,  not  only  are 
two  criteria  given  by  which  the  clean  animals  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  unclean,  but  that  the  law  is  il- 
lustrated by  adducing  ten  land  animals  of  the  former 
kind  (see  verse  2),  and  four  of  the  latter  (see  verses  4 
— 7).  In  the  case  before  us,  however,  not  a  single 
typical  fish  is  given  by  name,  and  the  law  itself  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  briefest  and  most  generic  manner  possi- 
ble. It  was  evidently  left  to  those  upon  whom  the 
administration  of  the  law  devolved  to  define  it  more 
minutely  in  order  that  it  may  be  observed  in  practical 
life.  Hence  the  following  expanded  definitions  ob- 
tained during  the  second  Temple: — (1)  All  fishes 
with  scales  have  invariably  idso  mis,  but  fishes  which 
have  fins  have  not  always  scales.  Any  fish,  there- 
fore, or  even  a  piece  of  one  exposed  by  itself  for 
sale  in  the  market,  which  exhibits  scales  may  be 
eaten,  for  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  had  fins, 
or  that  the  fins  cannot  be  seen  because  of  their  extraor- 
dinary smallness.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fish  with 
fins  may  exist  without  scales,  and  hence  is  unclean ; 
(2)  Clean  fishes  have  a  complete  vertebral  column,  but 
the  unclean  have  simply  single  joints,  united  by  a 
gelatinous  cord.  To  the  former  class  belong,  (a)  "  the 
soft  fins,"  or  the  salmon  and  trout,  the  capellan  and 
grayling,  the  herring,  the  anchovy  and  the  sardine,  the 

C)   and  carp  families,  the  cod,  the  hake  and  the 
dock,  the  sole,  the  turbot,  and  the  plaice ;  (6) "  the 
spiny  fins,"  as  the  perch,  the  mackerel,  and  the  tunny. 


To  the  latter  class  belong  the  shark  tribe,  the  sturgeons 
with  their  caviare,  the  lamprey,  and  the  niue-eyed  eel ; 
(3)  The  head  of  clean  fishes  is  more  or  less  broad, 
whilst  that  of  the  unclean  kinds  is  more  or  less  pointed 
at  the  end,  as  the  eel,  the  mammalian  species,  &c. ;  (4) 
The  swimming  bladder  of  clean  fishes  is  rounded  at  one 
end,  and  pointed  at  the  other,  whilst  that  of  the 
unclean  fishes  is  either  rounded  or  pointed  at  both  ex- 
tremities alike.  It  is  in  allusion  to  this  law  that  we  are 
told  in  the  parable  of  the  fisherman,  which  is  taken 
from  Jewish  life,  that  when  they  drew  to  shore  the  net 
with  every  kind  of  fishes,  the  dshermen  sat  down  {i.e., 
to  examine  the  clean  and  the  unclean),  and  gathered  the 
good  (i.e.,  the  clean),  into  the  vessels,  but  cast  the  bad 
{i.e,,  the  unclean)  away  (Matt.  xiii.  48).  The  orthodox 
Jews  to  this  day  strictly  observe  these  reg^ulations,  and 
abhor  eating  those  fishes  which  are  enumerated  under 
the  four  above-named  criteria  of  not  dean.  It  is  more- 
over to  be  remarked  that  fishes  without  scales  are  also 
still  regarded  in  Egypt  as  unwholesome,  and  that  the 
Romans  would  not  permit  them  to  be  offered  in 
sacrifice. 

(10)  Of  all  that  move  in  the  waters.— That  is. 
apart  from  the  fishes  exhibiting  the  above-named 
BigjoB,  all  other  inhabitants  of  the  water  are  forbidden. 
Hence  all  shell-fish,  whether  molluscs  or  crustaceans, 
and  cetaceous  animals,  are  undean. 

<^)  Ye  shall  have  In  abomination  among 
the  fowls. — The  third  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom — ^vis.,  the  birds  of  the  air,  in  accor- 
dance with  their  proper  sequence — is  discussed  in  verses 
1^—19.  It  will  be  seen  tnat,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the 
two  preceding  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  certain 
signs  are  given  by  which  to  distinguish  the  dean  from 
the  unclean  animals,  in  the  division  before  us  a  list  is 
simply  given  of  the  birds  which  are  unclean  and  prohi- 
bited. This  absence  of  all  criteria  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable, since  after  some  of  the  birds  mentioned  it  is 
added  "alter  his  kind,"  or  "  after  her  kind"  (see  verses 
14—16,  19),  thus  showing  that  kindred  species  were 
included  in  the  prohibition,  and  that  it  was  left  to  those 
who  had  to  administer  this  law,  to  lay  down  some 

feneral  signs  by  which  the  i>ro8cribed  snecies  are  to  be 
nown.  Hence  the  following  rules  ootained  during 
the  second  Temple.  Those  biras  are  unclean  (1)  which 
snatch  their  food  in  the  air,  and  devour  it  without  first 
dropping  it  on  the  ground;  (2)  which  strike  with  their 
talons  and  press  down  vrith  their  foot  the  prey  to  the 
ground,  and  then  tear  off  pieces  with  their  beak  for 
consumption;  (3)  which  "divide  their  feet"  when  stand- 
ing on  an  extended  rope  or  branch,  placing  two 
toes  on  the  one  side  and  two  on  the  other,  and  not  three 
in  front  and  one  behind ;  and  (4)  whose  eggs  are  equally 
narrow  or  equally  round  at  both  ends,  and  have  the 
white  in  the  middle  and  the  yolk  around  it. 
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maf/,  and  that^ 


abomination:  the  eagle,  and  the  ossi- 
frage,  and  the  ospraj,  <^^)  and  the 
vnlture,  and  the  kite  after  his  kind; 


(15)  eyerj  raven  after  his  kind ;  ^^  and 
the  owl,  and  the  night  hawk,  and  the- 
cuckow,  and  the  hawk  after  his  kind,. 


The  eagle. — ^As  the  king  of  the  birds,  the  ea^le 
stands  first  in  the  list.  It  denotes  here  all  the  species 
of  the  eagle  proper.  Arabian  writers,  scientific  i^vel- 
lers,  and  the  most  distinguished  naturalists,  concur  in 
their  testimonj  that  the  eagle  eats  carrion  when  it  is 
still  fresh,  thns  harmonizing  with  the  description  in 
Job  xxziz.  10 ;  ProT.  xxx.  17 ;  Matt.  xziy.  28,  &c.  The 
assertion,  therefore,  that  the  bird  here  meant  is  the 
Egyptian  yulture,  because  the  eagle  disdains  dead 
bocues  and  feeds  only  on  what  it  kiUs  itself,  is  erroneous. 
Besides  the  kindred  dialects,  all  the  ancient  yersions 
mnd  the  beet  Hebrew  scholars  place  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Nesher  here  denotes  eagle.  Af  terwiurds,  however, 
the  carrion-kite  and  the  golden  yulture  were  also 
reckoned  among  the  different  species  of  eagles.  Hence 
the  allusion  in  Micah  i.  16. 

The  OBsifirage. — ^That  is,  the  bone-breaker,  or  sim- 
ply the  breaker,  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  expres- 
sion here  used  in  the  ori^^uud,  which  only  occurs  again 
in  the  parallel  passaffe  m  Deut.  xIt.  12.  It  is  most 
probably  the  beudea  griffin  or  lammergeier,  which 
imites  in  itself  the  eagle  and  the  yulture,  and  is  there- 
fore aptly  called  gypcMus  or  yultnre-eagle,  and  appro- 
priately stands  in  the  list  here  between  the  eagle  and 
the  yulture.  The  fitness  of  its  name  may  be  seen  from 
its  habits.  It  takes  the  bones  of  animalH,  which  other 
birds  of  prey  haye  denuded  of  the  flesh,  up  into  the  air 
and  then  lets  them  fall  upon  a  well-selected  projecting 
TwSkt  and  thus  literally  breaks  them  in  order  to  get  at 
{heir  marrow,  or  to  render  the  fragpnents  of  the  bones 
more  digestible. 

And  the  ospray,  or  sea-eagle.^  It  is  about  the 
siseof  the  golden-eagle,  and  preys  principaUy  upon  fish, 
but  also  occasionally  on  birds  ana  other  animals,  and 
when  its  extreme  yoracity  is  not  satisfied,  will  doTOnr 
the  most  putrid  carrion.  Hence  its  place  in  the  cata- 
logue of  unclean  birds.  The  word  only  occurs  again  in 
the  parallel  passage,  Deut.  xIt.  12. 

0^)  And  the  yulture.— Bather,  ihs  kUe.  Its  name 
in  the  original  (dddh),  which  literally  denotes  the  swift, 
majestic  and  ^lidina  fiier,  appropriately  describes  this 
biio,  which  sails  with  its  expanded  wings  through  the 
air,  where  it  often  pauses  as  if  suspend^  watchinff  for 
its  prey.  Kites  are  very  plentiful  in  Syria,  and  are 
frequently  seen  hovering  oyer  the  plains,  the  villages, 
and  the  outskirts  of  towns,  and  lookmg^  out  for  garbage 
and  offal,  and  hence  are  often  seen  in  company  with  the 
yulture  at  their  useful  task  of  devouring  the  carrion. 
Their  gregarious  habits  are  referred  to  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv. 
15),  where  they  are  mentioned  in  company  with  other 
raptatores  as  suitable  inhabitants  of  devastated  Edom. 
The  kite  is  used  by  different  Eastern  tribes  as  food. 

And  the  kite.— BAther,  the  fcUeon.  "  The  greedy 
one "  (ayah),  as  it  is  called  in  the  original,  fit^  des- 
cribes tms  most  sagacious,  sanguinary,  and  rapacious 
robber.  Its  piercing  sight  is  nSerred  to  by  Job  (xxviu. 
7),  where  it  is  translated  tmUure  in  the  Authorised 
Version,  though  in  the  passage  before  us  and  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Deui  xiv.  13,  it  is  rendered  hiie. 
It  exists  in  Syria  in  a  great  variety  of  species,  for  which 
reason  the  text  adds  "  after  his  kind.  The  falcon  is 
eaten  in  the  Levant,  and  is  considered  rather  delicate. 

(15)  And  eyery  raven. — ^The  raven  or  the  black- 
bird (Song  of  Songs  v.  II),  the  bird  of  the  night,  as  ite 
name  denotes  in  Heb.,  like  the  eagle,  occurs  xrequently 


in  the  Bible.  It  prevs  upon  putrid  corpses  (Prov. 
xxx.  17),  and  is  especially  eag^er  to  pick  out  the  eyes  of 
the  dead,  and  sometimes  even  attacks  the  eyes  of  the 
living.  So  great  is  its  gluttony  that  it  fills  the  air  with, 
its  wild  shrieks  when  searching  for  food  (Ps.  cxlvii.  9 ; 
Job  xxxviii.  41).  Its  rapacity  makes  the  raven  expel 
its  own  ofbpring  from  their  nest  and  from  the  sur- 
rounding places  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  fly,  and 
before  they  are  quite  able  to  procure  their  own  food. 
Indeed,  the  ancients  believed  that  it  forsook  its  young- 
immediately  after  they  were  hatched.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  their  excessive  greed  and  known  aversion 
to  part  with  anything,  even  for  their  own  offspring, 
that  the  ravens  were  chosen  to  carrv  food  to  the  pro- 
phet (I  Kings  xvii.  4,  6),  thus  to  maxe  the  miracle  all 
the  more  stnking.  The  phrase, "  every  raven  after  his 
kind,"  clearly  shows  that  the  whole  genus  of  ravens  i» 
intended,  witn  all  the  raven-like  birds,  such  as  the  rook» 
the  crow,  the  jackdaw,  the  jay,  Ac.,  which  abound  in. 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

(16)  And  the  owl.— Better,  and  the  ostrich,  as  the 
Authorised  Yersion  rightly  renders  it  in  the  margin  in 
three  out  of  the  eight  passMfee  in  which  it  occurs,  viz.. 
Job  XXX.  29,  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  xliii.  20;  literally,  the 
daiighUr  or  inhabitant  of  the  desert.  The  oebricli, 
which  is  the  largest  bird  and  the  swiftest  of  all  cur- 
sorial animals,  was  associated  by  the  Hebrews  with  the 
terrors  of  the  wilderness,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  an  unnatural  hybrid,  as  a  kind  of  half  bird 
and  half  quadruped.  It  dwells  amongst  desolated 
places  (Isa.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  13 ;  Jerem.  L  39),  fills  the  air 
with  its  doleful  and  hideous  wails  (Micah  i.  8)  and 
cruelly  neglects  its  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun  or 
trodden  down  under  &ot  (Lam.  iv.  3 ;  Job  xxxix.  17, 
18).  Owing  to  its  proverbial  stupidity,  this  hybrid  is 
selected  with  another  monster  to  illustrate  the  abun- 
dant goodness  of  the  Lord,  by  showing  that  even  this 
creatcve  will  become  sensible  of  gratitude  and  break 
forth  into  thanksgiving  and  praise  (Isa.  xliii.  20).  The 
flesh  of  the  ostricn  was  eaten  by  the  ancient  Ethiopians, 
Indians,  and  other  nations.  The  Bomans  regarded 
ostrich  brains  as  a  great  delicacy.  The  ostrich  occa- 
sionally  devours  fowls  and  other  small  vertebrates  like 
a  bird  of  prey,  and  tradition  assures  us  that  ostriches 
consumed  the  body  of  Agag. 

And  the  night  hawk.— Of  all  the  unclean  birds 
constitutiujg  this  list,  the  one  here  rendered  night  hawk  is 
the  most  dmcult  to  identi^.  The  name  in  the  original 
(fachrnds)  simply  describes  the  bird  as  "  the  violent"  one, 
or  the  rapacious,  or  '*  the  cruel,"  and  this  designation 
would  apply  to  any  bird  of  prey  not  already  specified 
in  this  catalogue.  Hence  it  has  alternately  been  taken 
for  the  owl,  tne  night  hawk,  the  nude  ostrich,  the  fal- 
con, the  seabird  gannet,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  swallow. 
It  win,  however,  be  seen  that  all  the  lam  birds  of 
prey  which  are  here  hasarded,  have  either  afready  been 
mentioned  or  are  mentioned  in  the  sequel  of  tms  list, 
whilst  the  small  birds,  viz.,  the  cuckoo  and  the  swallow, 
are  too  insignificant  and  too  harmless  to  be  placed 
between  the  larae  raptorial  companions.  In  this 
uncertainty  of  opinion  it  is  best  to  leave  the  Authorised 
Yersion  alone.  The  name  only  occurs  again  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Deut.  xiv.  15. 

And  the  cuokow.— Bather,  a/nd  the  sea-aulL 
Lake  the  foregoing  bird  of  prey,  the  shacho^  neie 
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U7)  aj]^  j  the  little  owl,  and  the  cormorant, 


and  the  great  owl,   (^^)and  the  swan. 


mentioned  only  occurs  again  in  the  duplicate  list  of 
unclean  animals  in  Deut.  xir.  15.  It  literally  means 
the  thiut  slender,  or  cadaverous  bird,  and  is  taken  by 
the  most  ancient  authorities  to  denote  the  sea-gull, 
which  is  *'  the  rayen  of  the  sea."  It  darts  down  with 
great  yelocitj  upon  its  yictim,  like  a  bird  of  prey.  It 
not  only  eats  fishes,  insects,  and  smaller  aquatic 
animals,  but  feeds  upon  carrion.  The  eggs  oz  the 
gulls  and  the  flesh  of  the  ^oung  birds  are  to  this  day 
eaten  both  in  the  East  and  m  some  northern  countries 
of  Europe. 

And  the  hawk. — Besides  the  parallel  passage  in 
Deut.  ziy.  15,  the  hawk  (neU)  also  occurs  in  Job  xzzix. 
26,  where  it  is  described  as  a  migratory  bird,  since  it 
migrates  to  a  more  southern  climate  on  the  approach 
of  winter.  It  feeds  upon  mammals,  biros,  and 
amphibia,  and  attacks  eyen  its  own  parent,  mate,  and 
oAsprinff.  It  abounds  in  a  yariety  of  species  in  all 
parts  of  Asia.  Hence  the  remark  "  after  his  kind." 
Some  tribes  regard  the  flesh  of  the  hawk  as  yery 
palatable. 

07)  And  the  little  owl.— With  the  exception  of 
the  parallel  passa^,  Deut.  xiy.  16,  this  bird  only 
occurs  once  more,  m  Fs.  cii.  6,  where  it  is  properly 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  by  "  owl,"  omitting 
the  word  "  little,"  and  is  described  as  inhabiting  deserted 
ruins.  It  not  only  feeds  upon  insects  and  molluscs, 
hares,  rabbits,  ducks,  geese,  and  birds  of  prey,  but 
deyonrs  mice  and  rats,  which  are  especially  detested 
by  the  Jews.  Its  flesh  is,  howeyer,  regardMl  by  some 
tribes  as  yery  sayoury.  The  name  Jeos  which  is  trans- 
lated "owl"  in  the  three  aboye-named  passages,  is 
the  common  Hebrew  word  for  **  cup,"  and  it  is  supposed 
that  it  has  been  g^ven  to  this  bira  because  the  sitting 
owl  especially  widens  towards  the  upper  part,  thus 
imparting  to  it  a  cup-like  appearance. 

And  the  cormorant.— Of  all  the  web-footed 
birds  which  prey  on  fish,  cormorants  are  the  most 
yoracions.  xbey  usually  assemble  in  flocks  on  the 
rocks  which  oyernan^  the  sea,  whence  they  drop  down 
from  the  greatest  height  upon  their  yictim,  diye  after 
it  with  the  rapidity  oi  a  dart,  and  inyariably  gulp  their 
prey  head  foremost.  The  cormorant  is  to  be  found  in 
eyery  climate,  and  is  the  destruction  of  all  the  finny 
tribe  in  any  fresh-water  riyer  which  he  happens  to 
occupy  for  a  time.  Hence  he  is  called  the  feathered 
terror  of  the  finny  tribe.  From  the  skill  which  he 
displays  in  casting  himself  down  from  a  great  height, 
and  in  plunging  dart-like  after  his  victim,  he  denyes 
his  Hebrew  name,  which  denotes  "  darter."  The  flesh 
of  the  cormorant,  though  rank,  is  eaten  in  some  regions; 
whilst  the  skin,  which  is  tough,  is  made  into  garments. 
The  Hebrew  name  only  occurs  again  in  the  duplicate 
catalogue  of  unclean  animals  in  Deut.  ziy.  17.  By 
comp.  yerses  17,  18  of  the  list  before  us  with  the 
parallel  list  in  Deut.  xiy.  16, 17,  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  the  two  catalogues  respectiyely  enumerate  in 
these  two  yerses  the  same  six  birds,  yet  the  order  is 
different.  The  cormorant,  which  is  here  second  in 
yerse  17,  is  in  Deut.  xiy.  sixth  in  yerse  17.  There  can, 
therefore,  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  yerse  before  us 
has  been  disturbed,  ana  that  by  placing  tiie  cormorant 
here  sixth,  as  it  is  in  Deuteronomy,  we  obtain  the  two 
species  of  owls  naturally  following  each  other,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  parallel  catalogue. 

And  the  great  owl.— Rather,  the  nighi  owl,  as 
the  name  in  the  original  (yanshuph)  denotes  **  night- 


bird."  Besides  the  parallel  passage  in  Deut.  xiy.  16, 
this  bird  of  prey  only  occurs  again  once  more  in 
Isa.  xxxiy.  11,  wnere  the  Authorised  Yersion  trans- 
lates simply  ''owl,"  omitting  the  word  "great,"  and 
where  it  is  associated  with  the  rayen  and  other  dismal 
birds  as  fit  occupants  of  deserted  ruins.  According 
to  the  description  of  it  which  preyailed  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  its  eyes  are  directed  forward,  it  utters  frightful 
shrieks  in  the  night,  and  has  a  fiice  like  a  cat,  and 
cheeks  like  a  human  being.  In  consequence  of  its 
repulsiye  yisage  and  human  appearance  it  was  con- 
sicUred  a  bad  omen  if  one  saw  an  owl  in  a  dream. 
That  the  two  kinds  of  owls  are  here  mentioned  is 
probably  owing  to  their  disgusting  habit  of  ejecting 
pellets,  each  one  of  which  contains  sometimes  from 
four  to  seyen  skeletons  of  mice.  Hence,  instead  of 
saying  "  after  his  kind,"  to  include  the  other  yarieties, 
the  lawgiyer  enumerates  them  separately. 

(18)  And  the  swan.— The  word  here  translated 
"  swan,"  which,  besides  the  parallel  list  in  Deut.,  also 
occurs  in  yerse  30,  among  the  names  of  the  lizards, 
denotes,  according  to  tramtion,  another  yariety  of  the 
owl.  Whateyer  oifficnlij  there  may  be  about  the  true 
import  of  the  word,  it  is  certainly  not  the  swan.  It 
has,  howeyer,  also  been  translated  "ibis,"  "bat," 
"  purple  water-hen,"  "  heron,"  "pcQican,"  and  "  goose." 

And  the  pelioan.— The  pelican  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  yoracious  of^  the  web-footed  birds. 
It  fills  its  capacious  pouch  with  fish  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion, which  it  disgorges  either  for  its  own  future 
consumption,  or  for  tl^  nourishment  of  its  young,  by 
pressing  ^e  under  mandible  against  the  neck  and 
oreast  to  assist  the  yomiting  up  of  the  contents. 
Hence  its  Hebrew  name,  which  denotes  "  the  yomiter.'' 
During  this  operation  the  red  nail  of  the  upper 
mandible  comes  in  contact  with  the  breast,  thus 
imparting  to  it  the  appearance  of  blood,  which  is  most 
probably  the  origin  oi  the  fable  that  it  feeds  its  young 
with  its  own  liro-blood.  The  pelican  often  builds  in 
deserted  places  as  far  as  twent^  miles  from  the  shore. 
When  it  has  filled  its  expansiye  pouch  with  prey,  it 
retires  to  its  lonely  place  of  repose,  where  it  remains 
witii  its  head  leaning  against  its  breast  almost  motion- 
less till  impelled  by  nunger  to  fly  to  the  water  in 
search  for  a  fresh  store  of  yictims.  It  is  to  this 
melancholy  attitude  of  lonely  desolation  that  the 
Psalmist  refers  when  he  says,  "  I  am  like  a  pelican  of 
the  wilderness  "  (Ps.  cii.  6),  and  it  is  to  its  habit  of 
building  in  deserted  places  that  the  prophets  allude 
when  they  describe  the  desolation  of  Edom  and 
Nineyeh  by  sa^g  that  "the  pelican  shall  possess" 
them  (Isa.  xxxiy.  11 ;  Ze^.  iL  14).  In  the  last  two 
passages  the  Authorised  version,  which  wrongly  trans- 
lates it  "cormorant"  in  the  text,  has  rightly  pelican 
in  the  margin. 

And  the  gier  eagle. — ^As  the  name  of  a  bird,  this 
word  (rcuham),  which  is  here  in  the  masculine  form, 
and  denotes  "  the  merciful,"  only  occurs  again  in  the 
paralld  passage,  Deut.  xiy.  17,  where,  however,  it  is 
m  the  feminine  {rcichamah).  The  species  here  intended 
is  most  probably  the  Gyps,  called  aftemateljr  the  sacred 
or  Egyptian  yulture  ana  Pharaoh's  hen,  which  is  often 
figured  on  the  ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  It  was 
regarded  witii  religious  yeneraiion  in  Egypt,  both 
bemuse  it  preyented  epidemics  hj  acting  as  scayenger, 
and  because  of  its  extreme  deyotion  and  tenderness  to 
its  young,  slnoe  it  was  belieyed  to  watch  oyer  its  ofEspring 
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and  the  pelican,  and    the  gier  ea^le, 
<^^)  and  the  stork,  the  heron  after  her 


kind,  and  the  lapwing,  and  the  bat. 
(«>)  All     fowls     that     creep,    going 


a  Imndred  and  twenty  days  every  jrear,  and  to  feed 
them,  if  necessary,  with  the  blood  of  its  thighs.  Hence 
it  was  used  to  denote  both  "  mother  "  and  "  merciful " 
in  Egyptian,  and  hence,  too,  its  name  "  merciful "  in 
Hebrew.  The  ancients  also  belieyed  that  there  were 
no  nude  vnltores,  and  that  the  females  conceived 
through  the  wind.  It  was  probably  to  counteract  this 
superstitions  belief  that  the  lawgiver  uses  here  the 
masculine  form  and  the  feminine  lorm  in  the  parallel 
passage  in  Dent.  xiv.  17.  The  vulture  is  most  loath- 
some in  its  habits,  and  feeds  upon  the  foulest  carrion, 
for  which  reason  it  is  put  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds. 

OS))  And  the  stork. — Besides  the  parallel  passage, 
Bent.  xiv.  18,  the  word  {choLsidah)  here  rendered 
*' stork"  also  occurs  in  Job  xxxix.  13;  Ps.  civ.  17; 
Jer.  viii.  7;  Zech.  v.  9,  and  is  so  translated,  except 
Job  xxxix.  13,  where  the  Authorised  Version  has 
**  wing  "  in  the  text  and  **  stork  "  in  the  margin.  Its 
name  literally  denotes  in  Hebrew  "  the  pious,"  "  the 
kind,"  and  is  so  called  because  the  ancients  regarded 
it  as  a  trp&  of  maternal  and  filial  affection  and  tender- 
ness.  The  mother  has  been  known  to  prefer  perishing 
with  its  offspring  in  the  flames  rather  than  desert  them 
when  its  attempte  to  rescue  them  from  a  fire  had  failed. 
The  white  stork  is  one  of  the  largest  land  birds.  Its 
black  and  powerful  wings  strikingly  contrast  with  the 
pure  white  of  its  plumage.  Hence  the  remark  '*  they 
nad  wings  like  the  win^  of  the  stork "  (2iech.  v.  9). 
The  storks  build  on  tue  loftiest  towers  and  most 
conspicuous  ruins,  and  also  on  the  tops  of  high  trees, 
where  they  may  be  seen  to  this  day  by  the  Sea  of 
Gralilee.  It  is  to  this  that  the  Psalmist  alludes:  ''as 
for  the  stork,  the  fir-trees  are  her  home  "  (Ps.  civ.  17). 
To  these  nests  they  regularly  return  at  the  proper 
season,  which  marks  them  as  the  most  punctual  of 
migratory  birds;  and  it  is  to  this  feature  in  their 
nature  that  the  prophet  refers :  "  the  stork  in 
heaven  knoweth  her  appointed  times"  (Jer.  viii.  7). 
The  stork  feeds  on  fish,  reptiles,  and  all  kinds  of  offal 
and  garbage,  for  which  reason  it  is  here  placed  in  the 
list  of  unclean  birds. 

The  heron. — Whilst  the  two  preceding  birds  are 
named  after  their  good  qualities,  viz.,  "  the  merciful " 
And  "  the  pious,"  this  bird,  which  only  occurs  again  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  Dent.  xiv.  18,  is  termed  {anaphah) 
"the  angry,  "the  cruel,"  which  aptly  describes  the 
heron.  It  is  allied  to  the  stork,  and  is  of  such  a  savage 
nature  that  it  will  defend  itself  with  its  beak  against 
the  dogs  after  it  has  had  its  legs  shot  and  broken.  It 
resides  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  marshy  places, 
and  feeds  on  fish,  frogs,  lizards,  snails,  field-mice,  and 
all  sorts  of  insects,  for  which  reason  it  is  here  included 
in  the  proscribed  list  of  unclean  birds.  It  exists  in  a 
variety  of  species.  Hence  the  adjunct,  "after  her  kind." 

And  the  lapwing. — Better,  the  hoopoe.  This  dirty 
bird,  which  only  occurs  again  in  the  parallel  list  in 
Dent.  xiv.  18,  and  which  according  to  the  ancients 
builds  its  nest  of  human  dung,  feeds  upon  offal  and 
garbage.  Its  loathsome  smell  during  brooding-time, 
and  lor  weeks  after,  is  perfectly  insufferable.  Though 
its  fiesh,  which  in  the  autumn  tastes  like  quail's,  is  eaten 
in  some  places,  yet  the  Mohammedans  regard  it  as 
proscribea.  According  to  another  ancient  tiadition  the 
bird  here  meant  is  "  the  mountain  cock" 

And  the  bat.— The  list  which  opens  with  the 
eagle,  the  long  of  the  birds,  fitly  concludes  with  the 


hybrid  bat,  the  vilest  creature,  which  is  between  a  bird 
and  a  mouse,  and  is  appropriately  associated  in  the 
Bible  with  the  mole  as  the  type  of  darkness  (comp. 
Isa.  ii.  20).  From  the  fact  that  the  air  is  its  home ; 
that  like  the  swallow,  which  it  resembles  in  mode  of 
flight,  it  wheels  through  the  air  in  every  direction  in 
search  of  the  crepuscular  and  nocturnal  insects  on 
which  it  preys ;  and  that  it  performs  the  most  abrupt 
and  skilful  evolutions  in  its  aerial  course,  the  bat  was 
classed  among  the  birds.  Bats  abound  in  Syria  in  a 
great  variety  of  species.  They  penetrate  into  the 
houses  and  make  the  rooms  most  offensive  to  live  in. 
Those  who  have  realised  the  sickening  odour  of  these 
creatures  in  the  East  will  readily  understand  why 
the  loathsome  bats  are  included  in  the  list  of  unclean 
birds.  Some  of  the  ancient  nations  ate  bats  and 
r^arded  them  as  delicious  food.  Besides  being  the 
lowest,  the  bat  is  here  placed  last,  because  it  forms 
the  connecting  link  between  the  volatile  bipeds  and 
quadrupeds. 

(^)  All  the  fowls  that  creep.— Better,  all  creep^ 
ing  things  which  have  toings.  The  swarming  animals 
or  insects,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute  the  fourth 
class  of  the  Hebrew  division  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
are  now  discussed  in  verses  20 — ^23.  From  the  fact  that 
in  the  following  verse  several  kinds  of  locusts  are 
exempted,  it  is  evident  that  the  phrase  "creeping 
things  which  have  wings"  denotes  insects. 

G<>ing  upon  all  four.^That  is,  the  insects  in 
question  not  oulv  fly  but  also  creep.  The  phrase,  how- 
ever, "  upon  all  four  "  does  not  refer  to  the  exact  number 
of  feet,  but,  as  in  some  modem  languages,  denotes 
waUdng  with  its  body  in  a  horizontal  position,  or  near 
the  ground,  in  contradistinction  to  the  two-legged  birds 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  verses.  This  is  tne  sense 
which  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the  time  of 
Christ  attached  to  the  phrase.  Hence  the  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  Jonathan  translates  it, "  And  all  creeping 
things  which  have  wings  going  upon  all  four,  the  fly 
species  and  the  wasp  or  nomet  species  and  the  bee 
species." 

Shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you.— As  the 
bee  species  is  included  among  "the  creeping  things 
which  have  wings,"  some  have  supposed  that  Me-honey 
comes  within  the  unclean  things  which  are  here  said 
"shall  be  an  abomination  unto  you."  Hence  it  is 
thought  that  the  hone^  {dabesh)  which  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  special  feature  of  tiie 
promised  land  (Exod.  iii.  8, 17,  xiii.  5,  xvi.  14,  xxxui.  3 ; 
Lev.  XX.  24,  etc.),  and  which  formed  an  important 
article  of  food  among  the  Hebrews,  was  not  the  natural 

Sroduct  of  the  bee,  but  is  either  the  grape-honey,  the 
ibSf  which  is  still  prepared  in  many  parts  of  Syria  and 
Palestine,  and  is  exported  in  great  quantities  into 
Egy^t;  or  the  vegetable  -  honey,  the  exudation  of 
certain  trees  and  s&ubs  found  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  Hence,  too,  it  is  supposed  that  the  wild  honey 
which  Jonathim  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  and 
which  was  the  meat  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt  iii.  4), 
must  refer  to  this  vegetable-honey.  But  though  it  is 
true  that  the  canon  which  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple  was  "Whatsoever  cometh  from  unclean 
creatures  is  unclean,"  and  that  in  accordance  with 
this  law  the  milk  of  unclean  quadrupeds  and  the  eggs 
of  unclean  birds  and  fishes  were  forbidden,  yet  me 
honey  of  bees  was  expresedy  permitted.    The 
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upon  all  four,  sJuill  he  an  abomination 
unto  you,  ^^^  Yet  these  may  ye  eat 
of  every  flying  creeping  thing  that 
goeth  upon  all  four,  which  have  legs 


above  their  feet,  to  leap  withal  upon 
the  earth ;  (^>  even  these  of  them  ye 
may  eat ;  the  locust  after  his  kind,  and 
the   bald  locust    after    his  kind,  and 


trators  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ  ftoooimted  for 
this  exemption  that  it  is  not  the  direct  produce  of  the 
insect  itself,  bat  is  a  preparation  from  gathered  juices 
of  clean  herbs.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  Jonathan 
therefore  adds,  after  "  shall  be  an  abomination  unto 
you,"  the  words,  nevertheless  the  honey  of  the  hee  ye 
may  eat,  John  the  Baptist  therefore  acted  in  perfect 
obedience  to  the  Law  wnen  he  ate  the  honej  which  ^e 
bees  deposited  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  in  the 
hollow  of  trees.  The  prohibition  to  use  honey  in  meat- 
offering  is  not  owiuj^  to  its  being  unclean,  but  to  its 
producmg  fermentation.    (See  chap.  ii.  11.) 

(ai)  Of  every  flying  creeping  thing.— Bather, 
of  aU  toinaed  ereeping  things.  Having  laid  down  the 
general  rule  that  those  creatures  which  creep  along  upon 
their  feet  in  the  manner  of  quadrupeds,  ana  whi<m  have 
also  wings,  must  not  be  eaten,  the  Lawgiver  now  men- 
tions  those  which  form  an  exception. 

Which  have  legs  above  their  feet.  —  Better, 
fohich  have  knees  above  (heir  hinder  legs,  that  is, 
those  which  have  the  third  or  hindmost  pair  of  legs 
much  longer  and  stronger  than  ordinary  insects. 
Those  insects,  therefore,  in  whose  hindermost  legs  the 
second  loint  is  much  lai^er  and  stronger,  whereby  they 
are  enabled  to  leap  or  raise  themselves  up  with  great 
force  and  leap  a  great  distance  upon  the  earth,  are 
excepted^  These  are  the  locusts.  The  canonical  law 
whicn  obtained  during  the  second  Temple  defines  more 
minutely  the  characteristics  of  clean  locusts.  A  clean 
locust  we  are  told  has  (1)  four  front  feet,  (2)  four 
wings,  (3)  two  springing  feet,  and  (4)  the  wii^s  so 
long  and  broad  that  they  cover  the  greater  portion  of 
the  back  body  of  the  insect.  If  it  possesses  these  four 
characteristics  it  is  clean,  whether  it  is  with  a  tail  or 
without  it,  and  whether  it  has  an  oblong  or  round 
head. 

(22)  fphe  locust  after  his  kind.— Of  the  four 
species  of  locusts  here  specified  as  permitted  to  be 
eaten,  this  one  called  arbe  is  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  It  occurs  no  less  than  twenty- 
four  times,  and  is  in  four  instances  wrongly  rendered 
in  the  Autiiorised  Version  by  **  grasshopper"  (Judg.  vi. 
5,  vii.  12 ;  Job  xxxix.  20 ;  Jerem.  xlvi.  23).  It  is  the 
locust  which  constituted  the  eighth  plague  of  Eg^t 
(Exod.  X.  4 — 19);  which  is  de^ribed  as  committmg 
the  terrible  ravages  (Deut.  xxviii.  38 ;  Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25 ; 
Nah.  iii  7) ;  and  which  swarmed  in  such  innumerable 
Quantities  that  it  became  a  proverb  in  the  Bible,  "  like 
the  locusts  in  multitude"  (Judg.  viL  12;  Jerem.  xlvi.  23). 
From  these  characteristics  the  arbe  is  supposed  to  be 
the  flyine  migratorv  locust.  The  administrators  of  the 
law  in  the  tune  of  Christ  described  the  arbe  by  the 
name  gvbai,  which  is  the  species  most  commonly 
eaten,  and  ordained  the  following  benediction  to  he 
recited  before  eating  it:  "Bless^  be  He  by  whose 
word  everything  was  created."  The  locusts  which  are 
still  eaten  by  the  Jews  and  other  Eastern  nations 
are  prepared  in  different  wajs.  GreneraUv  they  are 
thrown  alive  into  a  pot  of  boihng  watOTmixea  with  salt, 
and  taken  out  after  a  few  minutes,  when  the  heads, 
feet,  and  wings  are  plucked  off,  and  the  trunks  are 
dried  in  an  oven  or  in  the  sun  on  the  roofs  of  houses, 
and  are  kept  in  bags  for  winter  use.    They  are  also 


broiled  or  stewed,  or  fried  in  butter ;  or  they  are  mixed 
with  butter  and  spread  on  thin  cakes  of  bread.  In 
taste  they  resemble  shrimps  or  prawns.  There  are 
shops  in  some  Eastern  towns  where  they  only  sell 
locusts,  strung  upon  cords  or  by  measupe.  The  locusts 
thus  form  an  antidote  to  the  famine  they  create  by  the 
devastation  which  they  commit.  They  formed,  along 
vdth  "wild  honey,'*  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt,  iii  4). 

And  the  bald  locust.— This  is  the  only  place 
where  salam,  which  is  the  name  in  the  original,  occurs 
as  one  of  the  edible  kinds  of  leaping  insects.  Any 
attempt  to  identify  the  species  is  simply  conjecture, 
since  all  which  tradition  tells  us  about  it  is  that  this 
kind  of  locust  "  has  no  tail  but  has  a  hump." 

The  beetle. — ^Kather,  the  hopping  locust.  Though 
it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  exact  species,  as  the  name 
{chargol)  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Bible,  yet  it  is 
perf ectlv  certain  that  a  sort  of  locust  is  here  intended, 
since  the  context  clearly  shows  that  four  different 
kinds  of  the  same  insect  are  enumerated.  This  is  more- 
over confirmed  by  the  administrators  of  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  assure  us  the  chargol  is  a  species 
of  locust  having  both  a  hump  and  a  tail,  the  eggs  of* 
which  Jewish  women  suspended  in  the  ear  as  a  re- 
medy against  ear-ache.  This  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  a  very  large  kind,  and  as  the  name  denotes  the 
gaUo^ng  or  hopping  one,  it  is  evidently  designed  to 
describe  an  unwinged  species. 

The  grasshopper.— Bather,  the  smaU  locust.  This 
name  {chagcA)  occurs  four  times  more  in  the  Bible 
(Num.  xiii.  33 ;  2  Ghron.  vii.  13 ;  Ecd.  xii.  5 ;  Isa.  xL 
22),  and  is  only  in  one  place  rightly  rendered  by  locust 
(2  Chron.  vii.  13)  in  tne  Au&orised  Yersion.  From 
the  fact  that  it  is  described  as  laying  waste  the  fields 
(2  Ghron.  viL  13),  and  that  its  insignificant  appearance 
is  contrasted  with  giant  men  (Num.  xiii.  33)  and  with 
the  great  Grod  of  heaven  (Isa.  xL  22),  it  is  justly  in- 
ferred that  it  denotes  a  small  devastating  locust  which 
swarms  in  great  quantities.  According  to  the  author- 
ities in  the  time  of  Christ,  it  is  a  species  which  has  a 
tail,  but  no  hump.  It  was  so  common  that  the  name 
(chagah)  became  a  generic  term  for  many  of  the  locust 
tribe.  Some  kinds  bearing  this  name  were  beautifully 
marked,  and  were  eagerly  caught  by  Jewish  children  as 
playthings,  just  as  butterflies  and  cockchafers  are 
souffht  uter  by  children  in  the  present  dav.  Others 
again  were  caught  in  large  numbers,  sprinkled  over  with 
wine,  and  then  sold.  Hence  the  following  two  rules  ob- 
tained during  the  second  Temple :  (1)  No  Israelite  was 
allowed  to  buy  them  after  the  dealer  had  prepared  them 
in  this  manner ;  and  (2)  he  that  vowed  to  abstain  from 
flesh  is  not  allowed  to  eat  the  flesh  of  fish  and  of  {cha^ 
^o&im)  locusts.  Because  the  edible  kinds  of  locusts 
are  passed  over  in  the  parallel  dietary  laws  in  Deutero- 
nomy, some  have  concluded  that  the  eating  of  these 
insects  was  prohibited  at  the  more  advanced  time  when 
Deuteronomy  was  written.  The  fact,  however,  that 
John  the  Baptist  ate  locusts,  and  that  a  benediction  was 
ordered  dnniu^  the  second  Temple  to  be  recited  at 
eating  them,  ]^ainly  shows  the  futdity  of  the  assertion. 
The  Lawgiver  never  intended  to  repeat  in  Deuteronomy 
eveiy  particular  point  of  legislation. 
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the  beetle  after  his  kind,  and  the 
grasshopper  after  his  kind.  <^)  But 
all  other  flying  creeping  things,  which 
have  four  leet,  shail  be  an  abominati9n 
nnto  you.  ^^^  And  for  these  ye  shall 
be  unclean:  whosoever  toucheth  the 
carcase  of  them  shall  be  unclean  un- 
til the  even.  ^  And  whosoever  beareth 
oiight  of  the  carcase  of  them  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  un- 
til the  even. 

<">  The  carcases  of  every  beast  which 
divideth  the  hoof,  and  is  not  cloven- 
footed,  nor  cheweth  the   cud,  are  un- 


clean unto  you :  every  one  that  toucheth 
them  shall  be  unclean.  <^>  And  what- 
soever goeth  upon  his  paws,  among 
all  manner  of  beasts  that  go  on  all 
four,  those  are  unclean  unto  you: 
whoso  toucheth  their  carcase  shall  be 
unclean  until  the  even.  ^^  And  he 
that  beareth  the  carcase  of  them  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even :  they  ore  unclean  unto 
you. 

(»)  These  also  shall  he  unclean  unto 
you  among  the  creeping  thingB  that 
creep  upon  the  earth ;  the  weasel,  and 


(^)  But  all  other  flying  creeping  things.— 
Better,  btU  all  other  winged  creeping  thinae.  Besides 
the  aboTe-named  four  species  and  their  kindreds,  all 
other  locusts,  as  well  as  insects  of  any  kind,  are  to  be 
abhorred  as  lood. 

(M)  And  for  these  ye  shall  be  unclean.— 
BAther,  and  &y  theee  ye  shaU  he  defiled,  that  is,  the 
beasts  and  animals  specified  in  verses  26  and  27. 

Shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.— For  coming 
in  contact  with  the  dead  body  of  the  animals  contracts 
defilement  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  till  the  beginning 
of  a  new  day,  which  took  place  after  sxmset  (comp. 
chap,  xxiii.  32).  During  these  hours  of  l^gal  unclean- 
ness  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  touch 
any  sacred  thing,  or  have  intercourse  with  those  who 
were  legally  dean,  since  contact  with  one  who  has  con- 
tracted  lefpal  defilement  imparted  defilement  to  both 
persons  and  things. 

(25)  And  whosoever  beareth.— But  he  who  re- 
moved the  carcase  out  of  the  camp  or  citv,  or  from  one 
place  to  another,  not  only  contracted  defilement  for  the 
rest  of  the  day,  but  had  to  wash  the  dotihes  which  he 
had  on,  since  the  pollution  by  carrying  is  gpneater  than 
that  by  touching.  During  the  time  of  the  second 
Temple,  the  administrators  of  the  law  declared  that 
wherever  the  Law  enjoins  that  a  man  should  "  wash  his 
clothes  "  because  of  the  legal  defilement  which  he  con- 
tracted, it  included  the  command  of  bathing  the  body, 
and  that  it  was  only  omitted  here  and  in  verses  28  and 
40  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  The  Samaritan  text  and  some 
Hebrew  manuscripts  have  actually  the  whole  phrase 
"  and  wash  his  dothes  and  bathe  himself  in  water,"  as 
in  chap.  xviL  15  and  Num.  six.  19.  In  allusion  to  this 
we  are  told  that  those  who  contracted  pollution,  and 
have  come  out  of  the  great  tribulation,  "  washed  their 
robes  and  made  them  white  in  tiie  blood  of  the  Lamb" 
(Rev.  vii.  14). 

Ought  of  the  carcase. — The  uncleanness  was  con- 
tracted by  not  only  carrying  away  the  whole  carcase, 
but  by  removinc^  any  portion  of  it.  (See  verse  32.)  The 
expression  ouM  is  represented  in  the  original,  and  is 
rightly  printed  in  the  ordinary  type  of  the  text  in  the 
Authorised  Version  of  1611.  The  printing  it  in  italics 
is  an  unauthorised  innovation,  though  it  is  followed  in 
the  Speaker' 8  Commentary,  which  professes  to  give  the 
text  of  1611. 

(36)  The  carcases  of  every  beast.— The  tKm- 
struction  of  this  text  constituted  one  of  the  differences 
between  the  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  during  the 
second  Templa  According  to  the  Pharisees,  or  the 
Rational  Church  in  the  tune  of  Christ,  the  phrase 


"  that  toudieth  them  "  in  the  last  part  of  this  verse  re- 
fers to  "  the  carcases  "  of  the  unclean  animals  spoken 
of  in  the  preceding  verse.  It  was  only  when  an  unclean 
animal  was  dead,  whether  death  was  owin^  to  natural 
causes,  design,  or  acddent,  that  contact  with  its  body 
defiled  (see  verses  8,  81) ;  but  when  alive,  undean  ani- 
mals were  freely  used.  Hence  camels,  asses,  horses, 
&c,  were  employed  in  dailv  life,  thoujB^h  undean  (1 
Chron.  xii  40;  Zech.  xiv.  15;  Matt,  xxi.2;  Luke  xiiL 
15,  &c.).  The  Authorised  Yersion  rightly  expresses  this 
sense  by  inserting  "  the  carcases  "  in  italics  at  the  be- 
winning  of  the  verse,  thus  showing  that  "  them  "  in  the 
utter  pari  of  the  verse  refers  to  the  bodies  of  undean 
«.TiinrntTft  when  dead.  Indeed  some  MSS.  have  actually 
"that  toucheth  their  carcases,"  instead  of  "that 
toucheth  them."  The  Sadducees,  however,  took  the  ex. 
pression  "  them  "  to  refer  to  the  Uving  unclean  animalB, 
and  hence  maintained  that  touching  the  body  of  anv 
animal  described  in  this  dietary  list  as  unclean  defiled. 
The  difference  which  this  interpretation  of  the  text  pro- 
duced in  the  domestic  life  and  social  intercourse  of  the 
Jews  can  hardly  be  described,  since,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sadducees,  it  was  exceedingly  difficult 
to  remain  undefiled  as  soon  as  one  of  them  ^pped  out- 
ride their  dwellings. 

(^  And  whatsoever  goeth  upon  his  paws.— 
Bather,  and  whaieoever  goeth  upon  hie  fohne,  that  is, 
those  animab  whose  feet  are  not  divided  mto  two  parts, 
but  which  have  feet  with  fingers  like  a  hand,  such  as 
the  lion,  the  bear,  the  ape,  the  wolf,  the  cat,  Ac. 

(2B)  And  he  that  beareth.— This  is  simply  a  re- 
sumption of  verse  25. 

(29)  These  also  shall  be  unclean.— Better,  And 
these  ehaU  he  the  most  unclean.  As  verses  24 — 28  have 
been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the  defilement 
caused  by  the  carcases  of  undean  quadrupeds,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  belong  to  the  first  class  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  Lawgiver  now  enumerates  those 
"  creeping  uiings  "  of  the  fourth  class,  which  likewise 
cause  aemement  by  touching  them.  The  eight  animals 
here  adduced  (verses  29,  30)  are  therefore  a  continua- 
tion of  the  things  that  go  on  their  belly,  mentioned  in 
verses  20 — ^23.  They  only  differ  in  this  respect,  that  in 
verses  20 — ^23  the  creepmg  things  have  also  wings, 
whilst  those  described  here  are  creeping  things  without 
wings.  In  a  stricter  sense,  however,  verse  2§,  &c,  is  a 
resumption  of  verse  20. 

The  weasel. — Though  the  Hebrew  name  {choledS^ 
which  literally  denotes  "  the  gliding  "  or  "  slipping  in  ' 
animal,  does  not  occur  again  in  the  Bible,  yet  the  an- 
cient  versions  and  the  description  given  of  it  by  the  ad- 
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the  mouse,  and  the  tortoise  after  his 


kind,  (^)  and  the  ferret,  and  the  cha- 


ministrators  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Ghrist  place  it 
beyond  a  doubt  that  it  is  meant  for  weasel  According 
to  these  authorities  the  animal  in  question  lodges  in  the 
holes  of  walls  and  in  ditches,  is  inordinatelj  Toradous, 
kills  other  animals  of  prey  much  bigger  than  itself,  and 
carries  them  oS  in  its  mouth.  It  is  especially  obnoxious 
to  poultry,  for  which  reason  the  ventilating  holes  in  hen- 
Tooste  are  made  so  small  that  it  should  not  be  able  to 
get  through  them ;  it  has  pointed  and  crooked  teeth, 
with  whicn  it  perces  through  the  skull  and  brain  of 
the  hens;  it  attacks  sleeping  children  and  human 
corpses,  and  laps  water  from  a  vessel.  It  delights  in 
inhering  brieht  objects,  which  it  hides  in  hobs.  It 
wiU  be  seen  toat  this  description  given  by  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  of  the 
animal  meant  by  eholed  can  only  apply  to  the  weasel, 
and  not  to  the  mole.  Tlds  is  idly  supported  by  the 
ancient  versions,  though  the  word  denotes  "  mole  "  in 
Arabic,  and  is  sometimes  also  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
Talmud. 

And  the  moiue. — ^Besides  this  passage,  this  word 
iachbar\  which  is  taken  to  denote  "  the  field,"  or  "  corn- 
destroyer,"  also  occurs  four  times  in  Samuel  (I  Sam.  vi. 
4»  5,  II,  18),  and  once  in  Isaiah  (chap.  Levi  17)  and  is 
oniformly  translated  "  mouse."  That  this  is  tiie  true 
rendering  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  ancient  versions  and 
the  administaratoTs  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple. 
Their  insatiable  voracity  and  great  fecundity  make 
mice  destroy  the  entire  produce  of  a  harvest  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  For  this  reason  they  became  the 
symbol  of  destruction  in  the  Eg^tian  hieroglyphics, 
and  obtained  the  appellation,  "tne  scourge  of  the 
fi^d  "  in  the  Bible  ]l  Sam.  vL  5).  So  great  was  the 
injury  which  they  inflicted  upon  the  fields  in  Palestine, 
that  during  the  second  Temple  the  administratore  of 
the  law  permitted  the  Jews  to  destroy  them  by  anv 
means,  even  on  the  middle  davs  of  tJie  two  great  pil- 
grimage festivals,  the  Feasts  of  Passover  and  of  Taber- 
nacles. The  mischievous  instinct  which  they  have  of 
niawing^  at  things  which  they  cannot  eat,  and  of  pene- 
mting  into  the  sanctuary,  and  destroying  the  sacred 
food  and  scriptures,  made  mice  peculiarly  repulsive  to 
the  Jews,  who  j^ve  them  the  appdlation  of  "  wicked 
mice,"  a  name  with  which  they  brand  any  malicious  and 
wicked  person  to  this  day. 

And  the  tortoiae.— This  creature  (t»ab),  which 
literally  denotes  "  the  swollen,"  '*  the  inflated "  (see 
Num.  V.  27),  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible.  That  it 
is  not  the  tortoise  is  perf  ectlv  certain,  since  this  animal, 
according  to  the  highest  legal  authority,  was  not  unclean. 
Thus  Maimonides  tells  us  "  only  those  «>^wima.1i^  mentioned 
in  the  Law  (Levit.  xi.  29,  SO)  aro  defilin^f,  but  not  the 
serpent,  the  frc^,  and  the  tortoise."  It  is  certain  that 
the  authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ  took  it  to  denote  the 
toad.  This  is  evident  from  the  discussion  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  man  who  has  touched  an  animal,  and  cannot 
decide  whether  it  is  a  frog,  which  is  not  defiling,  or  a 
isa&,  which  is  defiling.  As  it  is  the  toad,  and  not  the 
tortoise  or  lizard,  which  has  such  a  misleading  resem- 
blance to  the  frog,  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
the  administratore  of  the  law  underetood  the  reptUe  hero 
to  denote  the  toad.  This  agrees  with  the  meaning  of 
the  name,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  denotes  the  '*  swollen 
one,"  and  which  is  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
distinguishing  it  from  the  frog,  by  its  having  a  ^ick, 
squat,  and  more  swollen  body.  The  reason  why  the 
toad  and  not  the  frog  is  put  into  the  defiling  list  of 


reptiles  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  shorter 
legs  impart  to  it  mare  the  appearance  of  a  creeping 
thing,  and  that  it  was  believed  that  the  limpid  fluid 
whicn  this  reptile  suddenly  discharges  when  touched  is 
poisonous.  Some  ancient  versions,  however,  translate 
it  "  the  land  crocodile." 

(SO)  And  the  ferret.— The  ancient  legal  authori- 
ties explain  this  name  (andkdh),  which  only  occurs  here 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  by  kipor  or  kipod,  "an 
animal  whose   body  is   entirely  covered  ynih   sharp 

I)rickles,  and  when  touched  the  creature  draws  in  its 
egs  and  rolls  itself  up  in  a  balL"  Its  skin  in  ancient 
days  was  tied  round  the  udder  of  cows  to  prevent  other 
roptdles  sucking  out  their  milk.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  doubt  that  the  administrators  of  the  law  took  it 
to  be  the  hedgehog.  Some  ancient  versions,  however, 
render  it  b^  uirew  mouse,  whilst  some  modem  ezposi- 
tora  make  it  the  gecko. 

And  the  chameleon. — The  ancient  versions  agree 
that  bv  this  animal  (khoach),  which  denotes  "  strength," 
and  which  occun  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible  as  the  name 
of  a  reptile,  is  meant  the  chameleon.  Its  power  of  en- 
during for  a  long  time  without  food,  which  led  the  an- 
cients to  believe  that  it  entirely  subsisted  upon  air,  may 
be  the  cause  both  of  its  Hebrew  name  (as  specified  above), 
and  the  name  chameleon,  i.e.,  '*  a  lion  on  the  ground,"  a 
reptile  with  the  strength  of  a  lion.  The  befief  that  it 
lives  upon  the  air  had  also  given  rise  to  its  Ar^mMi* 
name  in  the  time  of  Christ  (aSciiha),  which  denotes  the 
animal  that  fills  itself  with  air.  The  perplexity  winch. 
the  administratore  of  the  law  experienced  about  its 
food,  and  the  time  of  feeding  this  creature,  may  be 
gathered  -from  the  story  in  the  Talmud  attributed  to 
one  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  of  what  happened  in  the  Ark. 
Sem,  the  son  of  Noah,  said,  "  We  had  much  trouble 
with  the  chameleon,  for  whilst  we  fed  the  day  uniTnala 
bv  day  and  the  night  animals  by  nieht,  we  did  not  know 
wnat  the  chameleon  fed  on.  One  dav,  however,  I  broke 
open  a  pomegranate,  and  a  worm  fell  out  of  it,  which 
the  creaturo  immediately  devoured.  Afterwards  I 
pounded  together  fruit,  and  when  it  bred  maggots 
the  chameleon  ate  them."  The  common  chameleon  is 
found  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  some  eastern  tribes 
believe  that  its  flesh  when  eaten  boiled  is  a  remedy  for 
leanness,  and  if  eaten  dry  cures  fever.  In  Spain  chame- 
leons are  kept  in  rooms  to  destroy  troublesome 
flies. 

And  the  lizard.— Though  the  ancient  authorities 
agree  that  the  creature  here  named  (Vtddh)  is  liutrd, 
yet  the  description  which  the  administratore  of  the  law 
give  of  it,  does  not  enable  us  to  define  the  species  to 
which  it  belongs.  The  characteristics  which  uiey  give 
of  the  lizard  are  as  follows :  It  has  a  thick  though  soft 
and  smooth  skin,  and  lays  eggs  in  which  the  yolk  and  the 
white  are  not  separated.  Its  tail  when  cut  off  will 
move  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  the  creature  itself 
when  apparently  dead  will  sometimes  revive  by  pouring 
cold  wat^r  over  it. 

And  the  snaiL — This  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
name  {chomel)  is  attested  bv  the  highest  Jewish  autho- 
rities of  ancient  times.  It  denotes  tiie  testaceous  Idnds, 
whilst  the  word  (shahbel)  in  Ps.  Iviii.  8  describes  the 
naked  species.  Snails  abound  in  a  great  variety  of 
species  in  the  East,  and  some  kinds  were  eaten  by  the 
ancients  as  a  great  luxury.  It  was  believed  that  the 
slime  which  it  constantly  emits  as  it  crawls  along  brings 
about  its  death  by  a  process  of  dissolution.    Hence  the 
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fehicJ^  a/re  Undean^ 


meleon,  and  the  lizard,  and  the  snail, 
and  the  mole.  ^^^  These  are  unclean 
to  yon  among  all  that  creep:  whoso- 
ever doth  touch  them,  when  they  be 
dead,  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
<82)  ^d  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them, 
when  they  are  dead,  doth  fall,  it  shall 
be  unclean;  whether  it  be  any  vessel 
of  wood,  or  raiment,  or  skin,  or  sack, 
whatsoever  vessel  it  6e,  wherein  any 
work  is  done,  it  must  be  put  into 
water,  and  it  shall  be  unclean  until 


a  ch.  6.  28. 


the  even;  so  it  shall  be  cleansed. 
(33)  And  every  earthen  vessel,  where- 
into  any  of  them  faUeth,  whatsoever 
i8  in  it  shall  be  unclean;  and  *ye 
shall  break  it.  (^)  Of  all  meat  which 
may  be  eaten,  that  on  which  suchr 
water  cometh  shall  be  unclean:  and 
all  drink  that  may  be  drunk  in  every 
sitcA  vessel  shall  be  unclean.  (^)  And 
every  thing  whereupon  any  part  of 
their  carcase  falleth  shall  be  imdean ; 
whether  it  be  oven,  or  ranges  for  pots,. 


remark  "  as  a  snail  which  melteth,  let  every  one  of  them 
pass  away  "  (Ps.  Iviii.  8). 

And  the  mole. — The  word  {tinshemeth)  here  trans- 
lated "  mole,"  is  the  same  which  is  used  in  verse  18  for 
an  andean  bird.  That  the  Authorised  Version,  how- 
ever, gives  the  correct  rendering  of  the  word  is  not  only 
attested  by  the  ancient  versions,  but  by  the  following 
description,  which  the  administrators  ox  the  law  in  the 
time  of  Christ  s^ve  of  the  reptile  here  intended.  It 
has  no  eyes,  ana  burrows  into  the  earth,  and  destroys 
the  roots.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  carrying 
quantities  of  com  to  its  nest,  it  was  ordained  during 
the  second  Temple  that  the  creature  may  be  killed  on 
the  middle  days  of  the  two  pilgrim  festivals,  t.6.,  of  the 
Feasts  of  Passover  and  of  Tal^mades.  In  Isa.  ii.  20, 
however,  which  is  the  only  other  passage  where  the 
mole  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  name  for  it 
is  chdpar  perah.  We  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
the  snail  tnat  two  different  names  lor  the  same  creature 
are  used  designedly  to  describe  the  different  character, 
istics  of  the  same  animal. 

(31)  These  are  imolean.— Better,  these  are  the 
most  unclean,  as  verse  29.  That  is,  the  eight  animals 
thus  enumerated  are  pre-eminently  unclean  of  all  the 
creeping  things. 

When  they  be  dead.— The  phrase,  **  whosoever 
doth  touch  them  when  they  be  dead,  is  simply  another 
expression  for  "  whosoever  toucheth  the  carcase  of 
them,"  which  is  used  in  verse  24.  Defilement  is  only 
contracted  when  their  dead  bodies  are  touched,  but  not 
if  touched  when  alive.  According  to  the  canon  which 
obtained  during  the  second  Temple, "  there  is  no  kind  of 
living  creature  that  becomes  oefiled  while  it  is  alive, 
or  defiles  when  it  is  alive,  save  man  only." 

(32)  And  upon  whatsoever  any  of  them.— 
Better,  and  upon  whatsoever  aught  of  them,  that  is, 
not  only  if  the  whole  carcase  fell  upon  any  of  the  spe- 
cified vessels  were  the  vessels  in  question  defiled,  but  if 
a  portion  of  the  carcase  came  in  contact  with  the  uten- 
sils it  made  them  unclean.  (See  verse  25.)  According  to 
the  law  which  obtained  durinj^  the  second  Temple  it 
was  only  when  the  portion  of  the  carcase  of  an  imclean 
animal  had  flesh  on  it  that  it  defiled,  but  not  otherwise. 
Hence  the  skins,  hair,  bones,  horns,  hoofs,  sinews,  Ac. 
of  all  unclean  creatures  were  exempted.  These  were 
made  into  different  domestic  utensils  and  implements. 
The  use  thus  made  of  the  parts  in  question  also  con- 
stituted one  of  the  differences  between  the  Pharisees 
and  the  Sadducees  in  the  time  of  Christ.  The  Saddu- 
cees  regarded  every  portion  of  every  unclean  animal  in 
whatever  state  as  defiling,  and  hence  prohibited  its 
being  made  up  into  any  vessel 

Vessel  oi  wood.— That  is,  vessels  made  of  bul- 
msheB  (Isa.  xviiL  2),  reed^,  wicker,  shells  of  nuts,  barks 


of  trees,  or  of  anything  which  grew  out  of  the  earth 
like  wood. 

Or  raiment. — That  is,  any  garment  made  of  a 
woven  material,  such  as  wool,  flax,  hemp,  or  anything 
which  grows  on  the  dry  land.  Hence  cloth  made  of  a 
materiu  which  grows  in  the  sea  was  not  defiled,  according 
to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple. 

Or  skin. — This  also,  according  to  the  same  anthori- 
ties,  only  applied  to  the  skins  of  umd  animals ;  skins  o£ 
aquatic  creatures  received  no  defilement. 

Or  sack. — From  the  parallel  passage  in  Num.  xxxL 
20,  we  see  that  by  this  expression  here  is  meant  gar- 
ments made  of  stuffs  of  goats'  hair,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  textures  of  which  the  garments  were  made, 
denoted  bv  the  expression  heged, "  raiment."  (See  also 
Isa.  XX.  2.)  Skins  which  were  not  made  into  garments 
or  vessels,  or  which  exhibited  unfinished  vessels,  re- 
ceived no  pollution. 

(33)  And  every  earthen  YesseL— The  case,  how- 
ever, is  different  with  regard  to  vessels  made  of  clay 
and  burned  in  the  kiln. 

Whereinto  any  of  them  falleth.— Better,  where- 
into  aught  of  them  falleth,  that  is,  into  which  any  of 
the  aforesaid  portion  of  a  defiling  carcase  falls  (see 
verse  82).  Wnilst  defiled  vessels  of  other  materials 
were  made  clean  by  water,  earthen  vessels,  when  they 
became  defiled,  had  to  be  destroyed  (see  chap.  vi.  28), 
and  their  contents  were  rendered  polluted. 

(34)  That  on  which  such  water  cometh.— 
Better,  upon  which  water  cometh,  that  is,  all  food 
which  is  prepared  with  water  for  eating  becomes  defiled 
when  the  carcase  of  such  an  unclean  reptile  falls  on  it. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  any  beverage  which  is  drank 
from  any  kind  of  vessel ;  if  the  said  carcase  falls  into 
it,  it  is  rendered  unclean.  According,  however,  to  the 
canons  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  the 
import  of  the  first  part  of  this  verse  is  that  things 
which  constitute  man's  meat,  only  then  become  defiled 
by  the  carcase  in  question  when  any  water  whatsoever 
has  been  poured  upon  them,  though  these  artides  of 
food  have  afterwards  become  dry ;  out  when  they  have 
not  been  moistened  they  do  not  become  defileo.  By 
water  these  authorities  imderstand  any  of  the  following 
seven  liquids : — ^water,  dew,  oil,  wine,  milk,  blood,  and 
honey. 

(35)  And  every  thing.— That  is,  not  only  the  above- 
named  garments  and  utensils  become  demed  by  the 
said  carcases,  or  any  portion  of  them,  falling  on  them, 
but  also  everything  elso  is  subject  to  the  same  pollution. 

Oven,  as  the  context  shows,  is  an  earthen  vessel  or 
baking.pot  for  making  thin  unleavened  cakes,  which, 
accorung  to  the  ancient  description  of  it,  was  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  narrow  at  the  top,  so  formed  to  keep 
the  heat  in  longer.    (See  chap.  ii.  4.) 
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they  shall  be  broken  down:  for  they 
ore  nndean,  and  shall  be  unclean  un- 
to you.  ^^^  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or 
pit,  ^wherein  there  is  plenty  of  water, 
shall  be  clean :  but  that  which  toucheth 
their  carcase  shall  be  unclean.  <^)  And 
if  any  part  of  their  carcase  fall  upon 
any  sowing  seed  which  is  to  be  sown, 
it  sJudl  be  clean.  (^)  But  if  any  water 
be  put  upon  the  seed,  and  a/ny  part 
of  their  carcase  fall  ihereon,  it  shall 
be  unclean  unto  you. 


1  Heb,  a  gathering 
to^ttker  Qfvo<aer». 


W  And  if  any  beast,  of  which  ye 
may  eat,  die;  he  that  toucheth  the 
carcase  thereof  shall  be  unclean  until 
the  even.  (^>And  he  that  eateth  of 
the  carcase  of  it  shall  vrash  his  clothes, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even :  he  also 
that  beareth  the  carcase  of  it  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even. 

(*i)  And  every  creeping  thing  that 
creepeth  upon  the  earth  shall  be  an 
abomination;  it  shall   not   be    eaten. 


Or  ranges  for  pots. — ^According  to  the  same 
ancient  ftathorities  this  kind  of  OTon  was  oblong,  and 
was  60  made  that  two  pots  should  be  pkoed  upon  it, 
and  that  the  fire  should  bum  under  both  of  them. 
Hence  the  rendering  of  the  Authorised  Version, 
"Banges  for  pots."  This  name,  however,  does  not 
occur  again  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

They  shall  be  broken  down.— Because  earthen 
yessels  could  not  be  made  clean  by  washing.  (See 
chap.  vL  28.) 

(90)  Nevertheless  a  fountain  or  pit,  wherein 
there  is  plenty  of  water.— Better,  Bwb  welU  cmd 
eistems  being  gatherings  together  of  footer.  But  if  the 
unclean  carcase,  or  anj  portion  of  it,  happens  to  fall 
or  to  be  thrown  into  weDs  or  cisterns,  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  hirge  collections  of  water,  sucn  as  pools, 
ponds,  and  lakes,  and  hence  are  exempt  from  contracting 
pollution.  The  constant  change  oi  water  which  takes 
place  in  these  reserroirs  counteracts  the  effects  of  the 
polluting  carcase.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  few 
are  the  wells  and  cisterns  in  the  East,  and  how  scarce 
water  is,  the  merciful  provision  of  this  law  will  be 
apparent.  Accordi^  to  the  canon  which  obtained 
during  the  second  ^mple,  this  immunity  was  only 
applicable  to  receptacles  of  water  actually  in  the  ground, 
but  not  to  collections  of  water  in  vessels. 

But  that  which  toucheth.— Better,  but  he  who 
toucheth.  But  though  the  water  into  which  the  carcase 
has  fallen  is  mercifully  exempted,  he  who  comes  in 
contact  with  the  carcase  in  the  water  and  removes  it 
from  the  water  is  unclean,  because  the  carcase  itself 
renuuns  a  source  of  defilement. 

(37)  And  if  any  part  of  their  caroaae.— The 
principle  which  imderlies  the  immunity  from  poUution 
of  living  water  is  also  at  the  basis  of  the  exception  of 
living  plants.  Hence  if  the  carcase  or  a  portion  of  a 
dead  reptile  is  found  among  ffrain  destinea  f or  sowing, 
the  quantity  of  wheat  in  wmcn  it  is  discovered  does  not 
become  defiled,  since  the  growing  plant  constantly 
derives  new  elements  from  below  ana  fresh  moisture 
from  above,  thus  undergoing  as  many  changes  in  its 
wa}r  as  spring  water.  The  law  therefore  whi^  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple  was  as  follows : — *'  Whatever 
is  fixed  in  the  ground  does  not  contract  defilement. 
Plants  are  not  defiled  till  they  are  gathered."  Hence 
the  ancient  Ohaldee  version  of  Jonatiian  renders  this 
verse :  "  li  any  part  of  their  carcase  falleth  upon  any 
seed  that  is  sown  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  commonly 
sown — ^that  is,  in  its  dry  state— it  is  clean." 

CB8)  But  if  any  water  be  put  upon  the  seed. 
—The  case,  however,  is  different  when  the  grain  is 
moistened,  because  the  fluid  softens  the  com,  and  thus 
enables  the  defilement  of  the  carcase  to  penetrate  into 
its  very  fibres.  The  wet  com  therefore  is  regarded  in 
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the  same  light  as  porous  clay  vessels  which  become 
saturated  with  defilement,  and  must  be  broken.  (Comp. 
chap,  vi  28.)  By  water,  accordinc^  to  the  rule  which 
obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  the  seven  liquids 
mentioned  in  verse  34  are  meant. 

(39)  And  if  any  beast.— That  is,  a  clean  animal, 
which  is  both  bisulcous  and  ruminant,  but  which  has 
not  been  properly  slaughtered,  having  died  from  any  dis- 
ease or  accident.  During  the  second  Temple,  the  law 
here  enacted  was  restricted  to  quadrupeds,  domestic  or 
wild,  but  was  not  applicable  to  birds  and  fishes. 

He  that  toucheth  the  carcase.— The  carcase, 
in  this  case,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  dead  body  of  an 
unclean  animal  (see  verses  24 — ^28),  and  defiles  by  con. 
tact.  (See  also  chap.  xvii.  15.)  This,  however,  only 
applies  to  the  flesh  of  the  quadruped.  The  skhi,  the 
bones,  the  sinews,  the  horns,  and  the  daws  are  dean, 
the  sacred  Scriptures  even  being  written  on  the  pre- 
pared skins ;  and  the  horns  used  for  the  trumpets  or 
horns  of  the  sanctuary,  according  to  the  canons  of  the 
Pharisees,  whilst  the  Samaritans  and  the  Sadducees 
regarded  them  as  polluting. 

(^)  And  he  that  eateth.— That  is,  ignorantly, 
since  for  wilful  trans^ssiou  the  transg^ressor  incurred 
the  penalty  of  excision.  (See  Num.  xv.  30:  Deut. 
xiv.  21.) 

He  also  that  beareth  the  carcase.— Removing 
the  carcase  of  a  dean  quadruped  which  died,  defiled  the 
person  who  carried  it  quite  as  much  as  removing  the 
carcase  of  an  unclean  beast.  Hence  the  law  of  purifi. 
cation  for  the  defilement  arising  in  either  case  is  the 
same.    (See  verse  25.) 

(^)  And  every  creeping  thing.— Besides  the 
eight  reptiles  whidi  defile  by  touchinj^  their  carcase, 
and  which  are  enumerated  in  verses  S9,  30,  all  other 
creeping  things  upon  the  earth,  with  the  exception  oi 
those  specified  in  verses  21,  22,  are  to  be  treated  as  ui 
abomination,  and  must  not  be  eaten,  though  their 
carcases  do  not  defile  by  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
From  the  fact  that  the  creeping  things  here  proscribed 
are  expressly  described  as  "  creeping  upon  tine  earth,'* 
the  aoministrators  of  the  law  cuiring  the  second 
Temple  concluded  that  the  small  worms  which  do  not 
creep  upon  the  earth  do  not  come  within  the  operation 
of  ttiis  prohibition.  Hence  worms  bred  in  vegetables, 
fruity  and  certain  kinds  of  food  are  permittee  Thus 
the  worms  in  fi^,  dates,  and  berries,  the  mites  in  peas, 
beans,  and  lentils,  the  nuu^gots  in  dieese,  the  insects 
found  in  the  flesh  and  un<&r  the  skin  of  fishes,  are  not 
proscribed,  and  only  when  they  quit  the  object  wherein 
they  have  been  senerated,  and  creep  about  upon  the 
ground,  are  they  forbidden.  Hence  the  Ghaldee  Y  ernon 
of  Jonathan  renders  the  passage  ^  and  every  creeping 
thing  that  flieth  is  unclean  unto  you  "  (Dent.  xiv.  19) 
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W  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly, 
and  whataoever  goeth  upon  all  four, 
or  whatsoever  ^hath  more  feet  among 
all  creeping  things  that  creep  upon 
the  earth,  them  ye  shall  not  eat;  for 
they  a/re  an  abomination.  (^)  Ye  shall 
not  make  your  '  selves  abominable 
with  any  creeping  thing  that  creepeth, 
neither  shall  ye  maJke  yourselves  un- 
clean with  them,  that  ye  should  be 
defiled  thereby.  (**)  For  I  am  the 
Lord  your  God:  ye  shall  therefore 
sanctify  yourselves,  and  'ye  shall  be 
holy;  for  I  am  holy:  neither  shall  ye 
defile  yourselves  with  any  manner  of 
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creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  fhe 
earth.  <^>  For  I  am  the  Lobd  that 
bringeth  you  up  out  of  fhe  land  of 
Egypt)  to  DC  your  God :  ye  shall  there- 
fore be  holy,  for  I  am  noly. 

(M)  This  M  tiie  law  of  the  beasts^ 
and  of  the  fowl,  and  of  every  living 
creature  that  moveth  in  the  waters, 
and  of  every  creature  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth :  (^)  to  make  a  differ- 
ence between  the  unclean  and  the  dean, 
and  between  the  beast  that  may  be  eaten 
and  the  beast  that  may  not  be  eaten, 

CHAPTBE  xn.—  Ci)  And  the  Lord 


by ''  ftnd  all  bees  snd  wasps,  and  all  worms  of  yege- 
tables  and  of  pulse  which  leave  the  objects  of  food  and 
fly  like  birds,  are  nndean  unto  you." 

m)  Whatsoever  goeth  upon  the  belly.— In 
explanation  of  the  general  statonent  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  three  classes  of  creeping  things  are  here 
adduced.  (1)  Those  which  move  by  the  aid  of  the 
under  part  of  the  stomach,  here  described  as  "  going 
upon  the  belly,"  as  serpents  (see  Gen.  iii.  14)  ana 
seipentine  worms. 

And  whatsoever  goeth  upon  all  four.— Those 
(2)  which  haye  four  legs  and  yet  move  like  reptiles,  as 
scorpions,  beetles,  &c. 

Or  whatsoever  hath  more  feet.— Better,  whai- 
soever  haUi  many  fed,  that  is  (3),  those  which  haye  a 
number  of  such  short  feet  that  they  cannot  easily  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  naked  eye,  and  appear  to  crawl  about  upon 
their  stomachs,  as  caterpillars,  oentipedes,mi]lepedes,  &c. 

<^)  Ye  shfikU  not  make  your  selves  abomin- 
able.— By  eating  the  unclean  creatures  which  are  con. 
stantly  characterised  in  this  book  as  "abominable" 
(see  chaps.  Til  21,  xi.  10—13,  20,  23,  4>1,  42)— a  term 
which  only  occurs  twice  more  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  17 ;  Ezek.  yiii.  10) — ^those  who  do  so  render 
themselTes  abominable  and  repuLsiye ;  hence  the  admo- 
nition. The  phrase  only  occurs  once  more,  Tiz.,  chap. 
XX.  25,  where  it  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Yermon, 
"  Ye  shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable."  This  is 
the  reason  why  "  soul "  is  put  here  in  the  margin  on  the 
word  "  selyes." 

Neither  shall  ye  make  yourselves  xuiolean. 
—But  not  only  is  it  disgusting  to  eat  these  abominable 
creatures,  but  their  carcases  defile  and  debar  him  who 
comes  in  contact  with  them  from  entering  into  the 
sanctuary  and  from  partakiDg  of  the  sacrificial  meal. 

<^  For  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.— As  the 
Lord  who  is  their  God  is  Himself  holy,  His  people,  in 
order  to  enjoy  perfect  communion  with  Him,  must  also 
be  holy.  Hence  they  must  abstain  from  all  these 
objects  of  defilement  which  mar  that  holy  communion. 
Appealing  to  this  declaration,  the  Apostle  Paul  uses 
the  same  admonition :  "  As  he  which  hath  called  yon  is 
holy  so  be  ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conyersation,  because 
it  is  written.  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy  "  (1  Peter  L 15, 16). 

Ye  shall  therefore  sanctify  yourselves^  and 
ye  shaU  be  holy.  —  Better,  Sanctifif  yourselvee 
therefore,  and  be  ye  holy,  as  the  Authorised  Version 
tenders  exactly  the  same  phrase  in  chap.  xx.  6. 

(45)  That  bringeth  you  up  out  of  the  land  of 
JBgypt*— Haying  in  a  maryeUooB  way  deliyered  them 


from  the  land  of  bondage  to  be  their  €k>d  in  a  peculiar 
sense  (comp.  2  Sam.  yu.  23),  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
had  a  spedai  daim  upon  His  redeemed  people  that  they 
should  obey  His  laws  and  keep  themselyes  noly  as  thdr 
Redeemer.  This  sijnial  act  of  redemption  is  repeatedly 
appealed  to  in  the  Scriptures,  both  to  show  the  obfisa- 
tions  which  the  learaefites  are  under  to  obey  G<m['s 
commandments  and  to  expose  their  ingratitude  (Deut. 
yiii.  14,xiii.  6,xx.l;  Joflh.  xxiy.  17 ;  Judfipee  iL  12,  ^). 

(^  This  is  the  law  of  the  beasts.— This  is  a 
recapitulation  of  Uie  different  classes  of  animals  pro- 
scriMd  in  the  dietary  laws.  It  will,  howeyer,  be  seen 
that  in  this  summary  they  are  not  enumerated  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  are  discussed  in  the  chapter 
before  us.  In  the  dietary  law  the  order  of  the  four 
classes  is  as  follows  ^—(1)  the  land  animals,  (2)  the 
water  animals,  (3)  the  bbds  of  the  air,  and  (4)  the 
swarming  animals;  whilst  the  order  of  the  summary 
is : — (1)  the  land  animals,  (2)  the  birds  of  the  air,  (3) 
the  water  ATiimalo,  and  (4)  tJie  swarming  animals.  Ex. 
actly  the  same  is  the  case  in  the  summary  of  the  sacii- 
fidal  law.    (See  chap.  viL  37,  38.) 

W  To  mske  a  difflBrence.- Better,  that  ye  may 
piU  difference,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  the 
same  word  in  chap.  x.  10.  That  is,  the  design  of  the 
dietary  law  is  to  enable  both  the  administrators  of  the 
law  and  the  people  to  distinguish,  by  the  character- 
istics and  criteria  specified  aboye,  between  what  is 
clean  and  unclean. 

And  between  the  beast  that  may  be  eaten. 
— ^From  the  fact  that  the  same  word,  **  beast,"  is  used 
in  both  danses  yrith  regard  to  the  animal  which  may  be 
eaten  and  tiie  one  which  m&y  not  be  eaten  without  the 
qualifying  adjunct  "  clean ^  and  "unclean,"  the  ad. 
ministrators  of  tiie  law  during  the  second  Temple 
concluded  that  the  same  dean  animal  is  meant  in  both 
instances,  under  diiSerent  conditions.  The  clean  animal 
may  be  eaten  when  it  is  in  a  healthy  state,  but  the  same 
anima.!  may  not  be  eaten  when  it  has  organic  defects,  or 
is  diseased.  Hence  they  enacted  the  allowing  canon : 
an  <mim<^1  is  perfectly  sound  when  it  is  capable  of  con- 
ceiying  and  bringing  forth  young.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  LXX.  renders  the  word  beast  here  hjviviparous. 

xn. 

(0  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— As  the 
reason  why  Gk>d  graciouBly  addressed  the  regulation 
about  the  clean  and  unclean  animals  to  Moses  and 
Aaron  conjointly  (see  chap.  xi.  1),  no  longer  operates 
here,  the  liord  now  addresses  the  laws  of  purification  to 
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spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  ^')  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  If 
a  *  woman  have  conoeiyed  seed,  and 
bom  a  man  child:  then  she  shall  be 
nndean  seven  days;  according  to  the 
days  of  the  separation  for  her  infir- 
mity shall  she  be  nndean.  ^^  And  in 
the  *  eighth  day  the  flesh  of  his  f  ore- 
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skin  shall  be  drcnmcised.  (*)  And  she 
shall  then  continue  in  the  blood  of 
her  purifying  three  and  thirty  days; 
she  shall  touch  no  hallowed  tmng,  nor 
come  into  the  sanctuary,  until  the 
days  of  her  purifying  be  fulfilled. 
(^)  JBut  if  she  bear  a  maid  chUd,  then 
she  shall  be  unclean  two  weeks,  as  in 


the  Lawflriyer  alone.  The  laws  of  defilement  contracted 
from  wi&ont  by  eating  or  coming  in  contact  with  nn- 
dean objects  are  natnraUy  followed  by  precepts  about 
defilement  arising  from  within  the  hnman  body  itself. 
The  spiritual  gfmdes  in  the  time  of  Christ,  howeyer, 
acconnt  f6r  the  sequence  of  these  laws  by  declaring  that 
the  arrangement  follows  the  order  ox  the  Creation, 
Just  as  at  the  Creation  God  made  the  animals  first,  and 
then  formed  man,  so  in  tiie  laws  of  purity  the  animals 
take  the  precedence  of  man,  and  are  treated  of  first. 

(2)  If  a  woman  have  conceiyed  seed. — 
Bather,  ifta  woman  bringeth  forth  seed,  that  is,  is 
deliyered  of  a  child.  (See  Gen.  i.  11,  12,  29.)  This 
general  statement  is  afterwards  specified  b^  the  phrases 
**  and  bom  a  man  child,"  and  "  bear  a  maid  diud,"  in 
the  yerse  before  us,  and  in  verse  5.  Thus  the  regnla- 
tions  about  impurity  naturally  b^  with  the  b^inning 
of  life.  Acoordiiur  to  the  admmistr^rs  of  the  law 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  r^pnlations  here  set  forth 
with  regard  to  the  deliverance  are  in  force  even  when  it 
is  an  untimely  burth,  or  when  the  child  is  bom  dead, 
nrovided  it  has  a  perfect  shape,  which  it  assumes  after 
forty  days  of  its  conception.  Amongst  the  Bindoos, 
too,  the  mother  in  case  of  a  miscarriage  remains  in 
a  state  of  defilement  as  many  nights  as  months  have 
elapsed  since  her  conception. 

And  bom  a  man  ohild.— Better,  and,  gioelh 
hirih  to  a  male  ehUd»  The  expression  rendered  here  in 
the  Authorised  Version  by  "  a  man  child  "  is  translated 
in  verse  7  simply  "  male.  In  so  short  a  paragraph  dis- 
OQBsing  the  same  enactment  it  is  important  tnat  words 
identi^  in  the  original  should  be  translated  uniformly 
in  English. 

She  shall  be  unolean  aeyen  days.— Though 
the  issue  of  blood  which  succeeds  child-birth  generafiy 
only  lasts  three  or  four  days,  yet  the  period  of  unclean- 
ness  is  extended  to  seven  days  to  include  exceptional  cases. 

According  to  the  days  •  •  •  •—Better,  cm 
in  the  days  of  the  uneleannese  of  her  monthly  courses, 
that  is,  her  uncleanness  is  to  be  of  the  same  duration, 
and  she  is  to  observe  the  same  mles,  and  be  subjected 
to  the  same  restraints  as  during  the  period  of  her  men- 
struation. (See  chap.  XV.  19.)  The  fact  that  reference  is 
here  made  to  the  regulations  about  the  periodical  impu- 
rity of  women  which  have  not  as  yet  oeen  laid  down 
shows  that,  like  other  laws,  this  law  was  already  known 
to  and  generally  TOaetised  by  the  Jews  before  it  was 
finally  ued  in  the  Xjevitical  code. 

(3)  And  in  the  eighth  day  .—When  the  seven  days 
had  passed  by  during  which  &e  mother  remained  nn- 
dean, the  boy  is  to  be  drcumdsed,  since  on  the  eighth 
day  ihe  first  period  of  her  extreme  state  of  impurity 
ceases,  and  she  no  more  imparts  defilement  to  whomso- 
ever or  to  whatsoever  she  touches.  For  the  rite  of  cir- 
eomcision,  see  Gen.  xvii.  10, 13. 

W  Continue  in  the  blood  of  her  purifying. 
— Better,  continue  in  the  blood  of  purifieaHon,  that  is, 
pure  blood.  Though  the  discharge  consequent  upon 
the  birth  ceases  after  two  or  three  weelcs,  the  period 


in  this  case,  as  in  the  former  instance,  is  nearly 
doubled,  to  include  exceptional  cases.  During  these 
thirty-^ree  days,  which  constituted  the  second  stage, 
the  mother  was  only  debarred  from  touching  holy 
thin^,  such  as  first  tiuies,  the  flesh  of  thank-  andpeace- 
offermgs,  &c.,  and  from  entering  the  sanctnaiy.  Kaving 
bached  at  the  end  of  the  seven  days  which  constituted 
the  first  and  defiling  period,  she  could  now  partake  of 
the  second  tithes,  and  resume  conjugal  intercourse, 
since  any  blood  that  might  now  appear  was  regarded  as 
pure  blood,  in  contradistinction  to  the  {dam  nidah)  blood 
of  monthlv  courses.  Her  proximity,  therefore,  no 
lon^r  defiled.  The  Sadducees  and  the  Samaritans 
dnrmg  the  second  Temple,  and  their  followers,  the 
Karaite  Jews,  interpretea  this  law  more  rigidly. 
Though  admitting  that  there  is  a  difference  of  degree  in 
the  two  periods,  they  maintained  that  the  woman  was 
too  unclean  for  conjugal  intercourse  even  during  the 
second  period.  They  therefore  pointed  the  text  <uffer- 
ently  so  as  to  yield  the  rendering  "  blood  of  her  puri- 
fying.*' The  Authorised  Version,  which,  in  this 
instance,  follows  the  opinion  of  the  Sadducees,  departs 
from  the  received  text. 

(5)  But  if  she  bear  a  maid  ohild.— Better,  but 
if  sheaiveth  birth  to  a  female  ehUd,    (See  verse  2.) 

As  m  her  separation.— Better,  as  in  the  tim^  of 
her  fnonthly  courses.  (See  verse  2.)  In  the  case  of  a 
daughter  tne  days  of  purification  in  both  stages  is 
exactly  double  tioat  prescribed  at  the  birth  of  a  son. 
The  reason  for  this  difference  is  probably  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  ancients  believed  that  the  physical  de- 
rangement of  the  system  is  far  greater  at-  the  birth 
of  a  girl  than  at  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  that  it 
requires  a  longer  time  for  the  effects  to  pass  away. 
Similar  laws  obtained  among  other  nations  of  anti- 
quity, and  exist  to  this  day  among  many  Eastern  tribes. 
The  (S^reeks  held  that  the  man  who  had  been  near  a  wo- 
man in  childbirth  defiled  the  altar  if  he  approached  it. 
One  of  the  means  adopted  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  for  purifying  the  island  of  Delos  was  to  proscribe 
women  keeping  tneir  confinement  on  the  island.  The 
Bindoos  go  so  far  as  to  regard  all  the  relations  of  a 
new-bom  child  as  impure ;  the  father  has  to  undeigo 
lustrations,  and  the  mother  remains  unclean  till  tne 
tenth  day,  when  the  child  receives  its  name.  Among 
the  Arabs  the  mother  continues  unclean  for  forty 
days. 

xn  the  blood  of  her  purifying.— Better,  in  the 
blood  of  pwrifieaiion,  that  is,  pwre  blood.  (See  versed) 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  law  here  onl^  legiBlates  for 
ordinary  cases,  and  that  it  passes  over  in  deuce  cases 
of  twins.  The  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 
second  Temple  had  therefore,  in  this  instance,  as  in 
many  other  points,  to  supplement  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
They  therefore  enacted  that  when  a  mother  had  twins, 
and  if  they  were  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  two  stages  of  her 
uncleanness  were  those  for  a  girL  If  one  of  the  twins 
was  a  boy  and  the  other  sexkss,  or  bi-sexual,  she  con- 
I  tinned  unclean  for  both  male  and  female.    If,  on  the 
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her  separation :  and  she  shall  continue 
in  the  blood  of  her  purifying  three- 
score and  six  days. 

(«)  And  when  the  days  of  her  puri- 
fying are  fulfilled,  for  a  son,  or  for  a 
daughter,  she  shall  bring  a  lamb  ^of 
the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering,  and 
a  young  pigeon,  or  a  turtiedove,  for 
a  sin  offering,  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  unto 
the  priest :  (7)  who  shaU  offer  it  before 
the  LoED,  and  make  an  atonement  for 
her;  and  she  shall  be  cleansed  from 
the  issue  of  her  blood.  This  is  the 
law  for  her  that  hath  bom  a  male  or 
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a  Helx,  her  hand 
find  not  tuJU- 
eteney  of. 
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a  female.  (^) "  And  if  ^  she  be  not  able 
to  bring  a  lamb,  then  she  shall  bring 
two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons; 
the  one  for  the  burnt  offering,  and  the 
other  for  a  sin  offering:  and  the 
priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
her,  and  she  shall  be  clean. 

CHAPTEE  XTTT.— W  And  the  Lobi> 
spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  saying,. 
(^)  When  a  man  shall  have  in  the 
skin  of  his  flesh  a  '  rising,  a  scab,  or 
bright  spot,  and  it  be  in  the  skin  of 
his  flesh  like  the  plague  of  leprosy;, 
then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  Aaron 


contrary,  one  was  a  female  and  the  other  of  neither  sex, 
or  bi-seznal,  her  separation  was  onJy  for  a  female. 

(6)  And  when  the  days  •  •  .— Haring  described 
in  the  previons  verses  the  conditions  of  defilement 
arisiz^  trom  childbirth,  the  legpidator  now  prescribes 
the  offerings  to  be  brought  for  the  purification  of  the 
woman.  The  offerings  were  brought  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fortieth  day  in  the  case  of  a  boy,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  eightieth  day  in  the  case  of  a  girl,  that  is,  on  the 
forty-first  and  on  the  eighty.first  respectiyely. 

For  a  son,  or  for  a  daughter.—That  is,  with 
regard  to  a  son  or  a  daughter,  to  either  of  which  she 
MO.  gyven.  birth.  The  purification  was  for  herself,  and 
was  owing  to  the  defiliiu^  dischar^  connected  with 
childbirth,  and  not  for  the  child  to  which  she  gave 
birth,  since  the  baby  was  not  unclean. 

She  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the  first  year.— 
Or,  as  the  Margin  has  it,  a  son  of  his  year,  that  is,  a 
lamb  which  was  within  the  year  of  its  birth.  This 
burnt  offering  was  an  expression  of  gratitude  for  the 
Divine  mercy  Touchsafed  to  her  in  the  hours  of  sorrow 
and  danger,  or,  as  some  ancients  suggest,  it  was  de- 
signed as  a  confession  of  impatient  and  reproachful 
thoughts  harboured  by  the  mother  during  ner  preg- 
nancy  and  the  time  of  parturition  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  22) ; 
whilst  the  sin  offering  was  to  atone  for  sinful  and  violent 
expressions  which  she  may  have  heedlessly  uttered  in 
the  hours  of  labour  and  agony.  Though  when  the  two 
sacrifices  are  mentioned  t^ether,  the  sm  offering  gene- 
rally precedes  the  burnt  offering  (see  chi^.  v.  7,  xiv.  31, 
XV.  15,  30,  xvi.  3,  5,  Sic,),  here  the  burnt  offering  takes 
TOecedence,  because  it  is  the  more  costly  of  the  two. 
besides  the  mother  after  child-birth  (chap.  xii.  6,  8), 
there  were  three  other  unclean  persons  who  had  to 
bring  a  sin  offering  for  their  uncleanness :  the  leper 
(chap.  xiv.  19,  31),  me  woman  that  had  an  issue  (chap. 
XV.  15),  and  the  man  that  had  an  issue  (chap.  xv.  30). 

Unto  the  door  orthe  tabernacle  of  the  oon- 
g^regation.— Better,  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of 
ineeting.  (See  chap.  i.  3.)  During  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple  these  sacrifices  were  brought  to  the 
eastern  gate,  called  the  Gate  of  Nicanor.  Here  the 
Iving.in  women  were  purified  and  the  lepers  cleansed. 
(See  chap,  xiv.  13.) 

(7)  Who  shall  offer  it.— Better,  and  he  shall  offer 
U,  that  is,  the  priest  shall  offer  the  sin  offering.  Thoujgrh 
two  sacrifices  were  brought — a  burnt  offermg  and  a 
sin  offering — yet  stress  is  laid  on  the  sin  offering,  for 
on  it  depended  the  purification  and  atonement  (3  the 
mother.    Even  if  the  mother  gave  birth  to  twins,  the 


administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple 
decided  that  the  one  sin  offering  here  prescribed  snf  > 
fioed. 

(8)  And  if  she  be  not  able.— As  a  merciful  pro- 
vision for  those  who  were  too  poor  to  bring  a  lamb,  the 
law  permits  them  to  bring  a  turtle-dove  or  a  pigeon  for 
a  burnt  offering,  provided  only  it  is  the  same  kind  of 
bird  as  the  one  brought  for  a  sin  offering;  that  is,  they 
must  either  be  both  turtle-doves  or  botn  pigeons,  and 
not  one  turtle-dove  and  one  pigeon.  TurUe-doves  and 
pigeons  were  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Palestine  (see  chap. 
1.  14).  It  was  therefore  the  poor  woman's  sacrifice 
which  the  mother  of  our  Lord  offered,  when,  in  accor- 
dance with  this  commutation,  she  offered  a  pair  of 
turtle-doves  or  two  young  pigeons,  on  presenting  her- 
self for  purification  at  the  Temple  with  the  child  Jesus, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  prescribed  term  of  uncleanness 
(Luke  ii.  24),  and  the  pnest,  after  sprinkling  her  with 
the  blood  of  the  humble  sacrifice,  declared  her  cleansed. 

XTH. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron. — Ab  laws  of  leprosy  chiefly  concerned  the 
priests,  who  had  to  examine  the  symptoms  and  to  decide 
whether  they  indicated  the  distemper  or  not,  the  Lord 
addressed  the  regulations  to  Aaron  as  well  as  to  Moses. 
The  leproBj  discussed  in  this  and  the  following  chapters 
consists  of  three  general  classes:  viz.,  (1)  kprosy  of 
man  (clum.  xiii.  2—46) ;  (2)  leprosy  of  gannents  (chap, 
xiii. 47— 59);  and  (3)  l^rosyof  houses  (cluip. xiv.  83-^7). 

n  shall  hi 


When  a  man 


Lave  in  the  skin  of  his 


flesh. — In  discussing  the  leprosy  of  man,  the  lawriver 
enumerates  six  different  circumstances  under  mich 
it  may  develop  itself.  The  first  circumstance  adduced 
in  verses  2—6  is  of  its  developing  itself  without  an 
apparent  cause.  Hence  it  was  enjoined  that  if  any* 
one  should  notice  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh  a  rising  or 
swellL^,  he  should  be  taken  to  the  priest.  As  the 
description  of  these  symptoms  is  very  concise,  and 
requires  to  be  specified  more  minutelj  for  practical 
purposes,  the  spiritual  guides  of  Israel,  who  had  tO' 
exphin  the  law  to  the  priests  during  the  second  Temple, 
and  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  this  distemper,, 
defined  them  as  follows : — 
A  rising.— That  is,  a  swelling,  or  swoUen  spot 
Or  bright  spot.— That  is,  a  bright  or  flossy 
pimple.  But  these  symptoms,  when  indicative  of 
leprosy,  assume  respectively  one  of  two  colours,  a  prin. 
cipal  or  a  subordinate  colour.  The  principal  colour  of 
the  rising  spot  is  like  that  of  an  egg-shell,  and  the 
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the  priest,  or  unto  one  of  his  sons 
the  priests :  (^  and  the  priest  shall  look 
on  the  plague  in  the  skin  of  the  flesh : 
and  when  the  hair  in  the  plague  is 
turned  white,  and  the  plague  in  sight 
be  deeper  than  the  skin  of  his  flesh, 
it  t«  a    plague    of   leprosy:    and    the 

J  nest  shall  look  on  him,  and  pronounce 
ini  unclean.  (^)  If  the  bright  spot  be 
white  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh,  and  in 
sight  be  not  deeper  than  the  skin,  and 
the  hair  thereof  be  not  turned  white ; 
then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that 
hath  the  pla^e  seven  days :  (^)  and 
the  priest  shafi  look  on  him  the  seventh 


day :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague  in  his 
sight  be  at  a  stay,  and  the  plague 
spread  not  in  the  skin;  then  the 
priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days 
more :  ^^^  and  the  priest  shall  look  on 
him  again  the  seventh  day:  and,  be- 
hold, if  the  plague  be  somewhat  dark, 
and  the  plague  spread  not  in  the  skin, 
the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  clean: 
it  is  but  a  scab:  and  he  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  be  clean.  ^^  But  if 
the  scab  spread  much  abroad  in  the 
skin,  after  that  he  hath  been  seen  of 
the  priest  for  his  cleansing,  he  shall 
be  seen  of  the  priest  again :   (®)  and  if 


secondary  one  resembles  white  wool ;  whilst  the  princi- 
pal ooloor  of  the  bright  pimple  is  white  as  snow,  and 
the  subordinate  resembles  plaster  on  the  wall 

Then  he  shall  be  brought  unto  Aaron.— The 
following  rules  obtained  dnrinff  the  second  Temple 
with  reg^&rd  to  the  examination  of  the  patient.  Though 
snyone  msj  examine  the  disease  exoCTt  the  patient 
himself  or  ms  relations,  yet  the  priest  akme  can  decide 
whether  it  is  leprosy  or  not,  beoanse  the  law  declares 
that  the  priests  must  decide  cases  of  litigation  and 
disease  (Oeut.  xxi.  5) ;  hence  the  patient  must  "  be 
brought  unto  Aaron,"  Ac.  But  though  the  priests  only 
can  pronounce  the  patient  clean  or  unclean,  even  if  he 
be  a  child  or  a  fool,  yet  he  must  act  upon  the  advice  of 
«  learned  layman  in  those  matters.  If  the  priest  is 
blind  of  one  eye,  or  is  weak-siffhted,  he  is  disqualified 
for  examining  the  distemper.  iThe  inspection  must  not 
iake^  place  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  early  in  the  morning, 
nor  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  nor  in  the  evening,  nor  on 
«loudy  days,  because  the  coloar  of  the  skin  cannot  pro. 
perly  be  ascertained  in  those  hours  of  the  day;  but  it 
must  take  place  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  seventh, 
eighth,  and  ninth  hours. 

(8)  When  the  hair  in  the  plague  is  turned 
white. — ^Better,  and  the  hair  in  the  plagued  spot,  Ac. 
The  first  symptom  indicating  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
order is  that  the  hair,  which  is  generally  jet-blade 
among  the  Hebrews,  turns  white  on  the  affected  snot. 
The  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  defined  it 
that  there  must  at  least  be  two  hairs  white,  at  the  root 
and  in  the  bodv  of  the  bright  spot,  before  the  patient 
can  be  dedarea  unclean.  The  woid  plague,  in  accor- 
dance with  a  usage  common  in  Helvew — to  put  the 
Abstract  for  the  concrete^denotes  here  the  plagued 
spot,  or  the  spot  affected  by  the  ph^e,  whilst  m  yerse 
4  it  means  theperson  affected  by  this  disorder.  Thus 
in  chap.  xiz.  32, ''the  hoary  head"  stands  for  hoary- 
headed  person. 

And  the  plague  in  sight  be  deeper  than  the 
skin. — ^Better,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plagued  spot 
be  deeper,  &c.  The  second  symptom  whidi  shows  the 
development  of  the  disorder  is  that  the  spot  affected  by 
thiB  plague  appears  to  be  deeper  than  the  rost  of  the  skin. 

Pronounce  him  unclean.— literally,  make  him 
vmclean.  According  to  the  frequently  occurring  phrase- 
ology, a  man  is  said  to  do  that  which  in  hia  official  2£pft- 
city  he  ^ronoimces  as  done,  or  orders  to  be  done.  Tnus 
Ezekiel  is  said  "  to  destroy  the  city  "  when  he  simply 
foretold  its  destruction  (iizek.  xliii.  3).  The  existence 
of  these  two  symptoms  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  priest 


to  declare  the  person  unclean,  and  hence  imparting  de- 
fil^nent. 

W  If  the  bright  spot  be  white.— But  if  upon 
inspection  there  merely  appeared  a  white  spot  in  the 
skin,  and  the  above  named  two  symptoms  were  absent, 
the  case  was  not  to  be  decided. 

Then  the  priest  shall  shut  up  him  that  hath 
the  plague. — ^The  indiridual  thus  suspected  was  to  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  community  for  seven 
days,  during  which  time  it  would  be  seen  whether  it 
actually  developed  itself  into  this  disorder.  According 
to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple, 
if  a  bridegp!Oom  was  seized  with  this  distemper  he 
could  not  be  shut  up  during  the  nuptial  week,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  words  '*  him  that  hath  "  are  in  italics, 
thus  indicating  that  they  are  not  in  the  text;  but 
"plague "  here,  as  we  have  seen  in  verse  3,  denotes 
ptagued  person 

W  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him.— If  at 
the  end  of  a  week  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  symp- 
toms, the  case  must  be  adjourned  for  another  seven 
days.  The  same  priest  who  inspected  it  at  the  first 
must  examine  it  again,  as  another  one  could  not  tell 
whether  it  has  spr^id  or  not.  If  the  priest  died  in  the 
interim,  or  was  taken  iU,  another  priest  could  examine 
the  patient,  but  could  not  pronounce  him  unclean.  If 
the  seventh  day  happened  to  be  a  Sabbath  or  feast  day, 
the  case  had  to  be  put  off  to  the  following  day. 

If  the  plague  in  his  sight  be  at  a  stay.— 
Better,  ifihe  plagued  spot  remain  the  same  in  its  colour, 
that  is,  if  the  suspicious  spot  which  caused  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  shut  up  had  not  altered  its  complexion. 
The  expression  here  translated  "sight"  is  the  same 
which  IB  rightiy  rendered  by  ''colour  in  the  Authorised 
Yersion  in  verse  55  of  this  very  chapter.  (Comp.  also 
Num.  xi.  7.)  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  though  the 
affected  spot  bad  not  spread,  still  it  retained  its  un- 
healthy and  suspicions  complexion. 

(6)  And  the  priest  shall  look  on  him  again.— 
If,  on  further  examination  at  the  end  of  another  week, 
the  priest  finds  that  the  bright  spot  looks  darker,  and 
that  it  has  not  spread,  he  is  to  pronounce  the  patient 
dean,  and  set  him  at  liberty,  since  it  was  simply  an 
ordinary  scurf ;  but  though  not  leprous,  the  eruption 
indicated  some  impurity  in  his  blood,  and  he  had  there* 
fore  to  wash  his  garments. 

(7,  8)^  But  if  the  scab  spread.  —  Ab  verse  5 
prescribes  that  the  priest  who  examines  the  patient  after 
seven  days'  quarantine,  and  &id8  no  spreaoing  of  the 
affected  qpot,  is  to  give  another  seven  oays'  quarantinei 
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the  priest  see  that,  behold,  the  scab 
spreacleth  in  the  skin,  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean:  it  is  a 
leproqr. 

(9)  when  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in 
a  man,  then  he  shall  be  brought  unto 
the  priest ;  ^^>  and  the  priest  shall  see 
him:  and,  behold,  if  the  rising  he 
white  in  the  skin,  and  it  have  turned 
the  hair  white,  and  there  be  ^  quick 
raw  flesh  in  the  rising ;  ^^)  it  i«  an 
old  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  his  flesh, 
and  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him  un- 
clean, and  shall  not  shut  him  up:  for 
he  is  unclean.  (^)And  if  a  leprosy 
break  out  abroad  in  the  skin,  and  the 
leprosy  cover  all  the  skin  of  him  that 
hath  the  plague  from  his  head  even  to 
his  foot,  wheresoever  the  priest  looketh; 
<^)  then  the  priest  shall  consider :  and. 


1  Heb^  fh§  mriefe- 
ening   c/  iMng 


the  verses  before  us  declare  what  the  examining  priest 
is  to  do  when  he  notices  that  the  spot  has  spread. 

For  his  cleansing.— That  is,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  declared  clean.  If,  after  he  had  appeared  before 
the  priest  to  be  examined  and  declared  not  leprous,  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  week  of  sednsion  the  priest 
finds  tbat  the  spot  has  spread,  he  must  prononnce  him 
unclean,  since  the  spreading  indicates  that  it  is  leprosy. 

<o)  When  the  plague  of  leprosy  is  in  a  man. 
— ^The  second  case,  discussed  inrerses  &--17,  is  of  leprosy 
re-appearing  after  it  has  been  cured,  when  a  somewhat 
different  treatment  is  enjoined.  In  its  re-appearance, 
as  in  its  first  manifestation,  the  patient  is  f or&iwith  to 
be'brought  to  the  priest. 

(10)  If  the  rising  be  white.— If  the  distemper 
actually  returns,  one  of  two  symptoms  indicates  it.  A 
white  rising  will  be  noticed  in  the  skin,  which  chimges 
the  black  hair  into  white.  The  white  hair  only  then 
indicates  the  disorder  when  it  ocexiBts  with  the  white 
rising  or  swelling  which  produced  it.  If  the  original 
white  swelling,  which  discoloured  the  hair,  disappears, 
and  a  fresh  white  swellinf^  forms  itsdf  around  ffie  ex- 
isting white  hair,  it  is  no  indication  of  undeanness. 

And  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  riaUig. 
^Rather,  or  if  there  be,  or  and  likewise  if  there  he, 
&c.  This  clause  gires  the  second  of  the  two  symptoms, 
either  of  which  indicates  the  return  of  the  disorder. 
According  to  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  phrase  here  translated  "  aui^  raw 
flesh  "  in  the  Authorised  Version,  which  literally  means 
"the  quickening  of  lire  flesh,"  denotes  "  sound  ^h,"  or 
a  spot  in  the  flesh  assuming  the  appearance  of  life  after 
it  had  been  paled  by  the  whiteness  which  OTerspread 
the  whole  surface.  The  size  of  this  spot  of  live  fl^, 
which  indicated  the  disesse  and  made  l^e  patient  un- 
clean, had  to  be  at  least  tiiat  of  a  lentiL  This  rendering 
is  giren  by  the  LXX.,  the  Chaldee,  &c  An  insulated 
spot  of  sound  flesh  in  the  midst  of  a  tubercle  was  con- 
sidered a  si^  of  the  fretting  and  consuming  progress 
which  the  disease  made  in  the  surrounding  flesh. 

W  It  is  an  old  leproBy.— Either  of  these  symp- 
toms showed  that  it  was  the  re^Kppearance  of  the  old 
distemper,  and  rendered  quarantine  needless.  The 
priest  IS,  therefore,  to  prononnce  him  unclean  at  onee. 


behold,  if  the  leprosy  have  coyered  all 
his  flesh,  he  shall  pronounce  him 
dean  thait  hath  the  plague:  it  is  all 
turned  white:  he  is  dean.  <^^>  But 
when  raw  flesh  appeareth  in  him,  he 
shall  be  undean.  ^  And  the  priest 
shall  see  the  raw  flesh,  and  pronounce 
him  to  be  unclean:  for  the  raw  flesh 
is  unclean :  it  t8  a  leprosy.  (^^)  Or  if 
the  raw  flesh  turn  again,  and  be 
changed  unto  white,  he  shall  come 
unto  the  priest ;  <^7>  and  the  priest  shall 
see  him:  and,  behold,  if  tiie  plague 
be  turned  into  white;  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  clean  that  hath 
the  plague:  he  is  dean. 

(18)  f£]jQ  flesh  also,  in  which,  even  in 
the  skin  thereof,  was  a  boil,  and  is 
healed,  ^^>  and  in  the  place  of  the 
boil    tiiere    be  a    white    rising,  or    a 


(12,  IS)  And  if  a  leprosy  break  out  abroacL 
—There  were,  howeyer,  two  phases  of  this  returned  dis- 
temper ^which  exempted  the  patient  ibrom  ^«^Wnnf»ffft. 
If  the  leprosy  suddenly  eoTered  the  whole  body  so  that 
the  patient  became  perfectly  white,  in  which  ease  there 
oould  be  no  appearance  of  Hre  flesh,  then  he  was  clean. 
This  indicated  the  erins,  as  the  whole  eril  matter  thu& 
brought  to  the  surface  formed  itself  into  a  scale,  which 
dried  and  peeled  oR. 

(U)  But  when  raw  flesh  appeareth.— Bather, 
hut  in  the  day  tehen  sound  fleeh  appeareth  again,  that 
is,  whenever  ^mtches  of  natural  flesh  appear  intermingled 
with  the  white  scurf,  he  forthwith  becomes  unclean, 
since  this  showed  that  the  disease  had  not  exhausted  it- 
self. Because  it  is  here  said,  '*  But  in  the  day  when 
sound  flesh,"  &c.,  and  not  simply  "but  when  sound 
flesh,"  &c.,  the  administrators  ox  tne  law  in  the  time  of 
Christ  concluded  that  there  were  days  on  which  the 
examination  of  this  distemper  was  not  undertaken :  Tix.» 
during  the  seren  nuptial  dam  and  the  seven  days  of  the 
great  pilgrim  festivals  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles. 

(15)  And  the  priest  shall  see  the  raw  flesh* 
—-Bather,  the  sound  flesh.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  the 
sound  flesh  only,  ana  not  the  white  hair,  which  renders 
the  patient  undean. 

(16, 17)  Or  if  the  raw  flesh  torn  again.--Bather, 
yet  if  the  sound  flesh  ehangeth  again  and  beeomeih,  Ac. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  patches  of  sound  flesh  resume 
the  white  colour,  so  that  tne  whole  body  is  again  white, 
without  exhibiting  any  spote,  the  patient  is  to  betake 
himself  to  the  priest,  who,  after  assuring  himself  of  the 
fact,  will  pronounce  him  clean. 

(18)  The  flesh  also,  in  whioh.—  Bather,  and  if 
there  isinthe  shin  of  the  flesh  a  hoU.  The  third  case, 
discussed  in  verses  18 — ^28,  is  of  lej^rosy  developing  it- 
self from  a  healed  boil,  or  from  an  inflammation  which 
has  apparently  been  healed.  Aecordii^  to  those  who 
administered  the  law  in  the  time  of  Ghnst,  the  boil  and 
inflammation  here  meant  are  such  as  arise  from  a  stroke 
by  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  stone,  and  from  having  come 
in  oontact  with  pitch  or  hot  water,  thus  distingwiwhing 
it  irom  the  bum  by  fire  mentioned  in  verse  24. 

W  And  in  the  plaoe  of  the  boiL— If  the  d- 
catrioed  sore  breaks  out  again,  and  exhibito  the  usual 
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bright  spot,  white,  and  somewhat  red- 
dish, and  it  be  shewed  to  the  priest; 
<^>  and  if,  when  the  priest  seeth  it, 
behold,  it  he  in  sight  lower  than  the 
skiQ,  and  the  hair  thereof  be  turned 
white ;  the  priest  shall  pronounce  him 
unclean:  it  i«  a  plague  of  leprosy 
broken  out  of  the  boil.  W  But  if  the 
priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  be 
no  white  hairs  therein,  and  if  it  be  not 
lower  than  the  skin,  but  be  somewhat 
dark;  then  the  priest  shall  shut  him 
up  seven  days :  (^>  and  if  it  spread 
much  abroad  in  the  skin,  then  the 
priest  shall  pronoxmce  him  unclean: 
it  IS  a  plague.  (^^  But  if  the  bright 
spot  stay  in  his  place,  and  spread  not, 
it  is  A  burning  boil;  and  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  clean. 

(2*)  Or  if  there  be  any  flesh,  in  the 
skin  whereof  there  is  ^a  hot  burning, 
and  the  quick  flesh  that  bumeth  have 
a  white  bright  spot,  somewhat  red- 
dish, or   wlute ;    tas)  then    the    priest 


1  Heb.,  a  humSng 
o/Jtn, 


shall  look  upon  it:  and,  behold,  if  the 
hair  in  the  bright  spot  be  turned 
white,  and  it  be  in  sight  deeper  than 
the  skin;  it  t8  a  leprosy  broken  out 
of  the  burning:  wherefore  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  him  unclean :  it  is  the 
plague  of  leprosy.  W  But  if  the 
priest  look  on  it,  and,  behold,  there  be 
no  white  hair  in  the  bright  spot,  and 
it  be  no  lower  than  the  other  skin, 
but  be  somewhat  dark;  then  the 
priest  shall  shut  him  up  seven  days : 
(^)  and  the  priest  shall  look  upon  him 
the  seventh  day :  and  if  it  be  spread 
much  abroad  in  the  skin,  then  the 
priest  shall  pronounce  him  tmclean: 
it  is  the  plague  of  leprosy.  ^*>  And  if 
the  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place,  and 
spread  not  in  the  skin,  but  it  be 
somewhat  dark;  it  m  a  rising  of  the 
burning,  and  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
him  clean :  for  it  i8  an  inflammation 
of  the  burning. 
<^)  If  a  man  or  woman  have  a  plague 


BvmptontB  of  leproey,  the  patient  is  to  show  himself  to 
the  jpriest. 

White,  and  somewhat  reddiBh.~Better,  of  a 
white-reddish  colour.  This  symptom  is  peculiar  to  re- 
opened cicatriced  sores,  and  nenoe  has  not  been  men. 
tioned  before.  The  authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ 
describe  the  mixture  of  red  and  white  as  follows : — "  It 
has  the  appearance  of  red  wine  poured  into  water,  and 
is  either  a  palish  white  or  somewhat  darker." 

W  Behold,  it  be  in  sight  lower  than  the 
skin. — Better,  Behold^  its  appearance  is  lower  than 
the  other  skin.  If  upon  examination  the  priest  finds 
-that  the  spot  has  assumed  a  deeper  appearance  than  the 
rest  of  the  skin,  and  the  hair  turned  white — which  were 
the  two  critical  symptoms — ^he  forthwith  deelared  it 
leprosy. 

(21)  But  if  the  priest.-— In  the  absenoe,  however, 
of  these  two  symptoms,  the  patient  is  to  be  put  in 
quarantine  for  one  week  only. 

<22)  And  if  it  spread  much  abroad.— It  on 
inspecting  it  again  at  the  end  of  the  seven  days'  seclu- 
sion, the  priest  finds  that  the  spot  has  spread,  it  was 
evident  that  the  blood  was  vitiated,  and  that  the  dis- 
temper began  to  developin  the  body. 

It  is  a  plague.— That  is,  of  leprosy.  The  word 
"  leprosy,"  which  has  here  dropped  out  of  the  text,  is 
still  preserved  in  some  of  the  ancient  yersions. 

(S3)  But  if  the  brifi^t  spot  stay.— As  tiie  spread, 
ing  of  the  spot  is  a  sure  sign  of  the  disease  lurkmg  in 
the  system,  its  continuing  in  the  same  condition  showed 
that  it  was  simply  the  re-opening  of  the  boiL  The 
priest  is  therefore  to  pronounce  the  patient  clean,  or 
clear  of  leprosy. 

(24)  Or  if  there  be  any  flesh,  in  the  skin 
whereof  there  is.  —  BAther,  or  if  there  is  in  the 
skin  of  the  flesK  As  a  bum  or  indammation  arising 
from  contact  with  pitch  or  hot  water  was  adduced  in 
verse  18,  the  verse  before  us  specifies  a  sore,  pustule,  or 
blister  occasioned  by  "  a  bunung  of  fire,"  as  the  Margin 


of  the  Authorised  Yersion  rightiy  has  it,  and  not  a  hot 
burning,  as  it  is  in  the  text.  Tne  ancient  canons  dis- 
tinctly define  this  oy  "  that  which  is  burnt  with  a  coal 
or  with  embers,  whatsoever  is  from  the  force  of  actual 
fire,  is  the  burning  here  meant,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  bum  or  inflammation  mentioned  in  verse  18. 

And  the  quiok  flesh  that  bumeth.— Bather, 
and  the  sound  flesh  of  the  burning  (see  verse  10),  that 
is,  the  tender  flesh  which  is  renewed  (after  it  has 
lost  the  purulent  matter  in  it)  and  exhibits  these 
symptoms. 

(2^  Then  the  priest  shall  look.— If  upon  exami- 
nation the  priest  finds  that  the  hair  which  was  before 
black  has  now  turned  white. 

And  it  be  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin.— 
Better,  and  its  appearance  is  deeper  than  the  other 
shin.    (See  verses  3  and  20.) 

(96)  But  if  the  priest  look  on  it.  —  If  these 
symptoms  are  absent,  the  same  directions  are  to  be  f ol- 
lowed  as  laid  down  in  verse  21,  in  the  case  of  a  boil  or 
an  inflammation. 

(87,28)  And  the  priest  shall  look.— The  direc- 
tions here  given  as  to  what  the  priest  is  to  do  at  the 
end  of  the  week's  quarantine  are  the  same  as  those 
given  in  verses  23  and  24.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  suspicious  symptoms 
in  case  No.  1,  and  in  the  case  before  us.  No.  3.  In  the 
former  instance,  where  there  is  no  apparent  cause  for 
the  symptoms,  the  suspected  inyalid  has  to  undergo  two 
remands  of  seven  days  each  before  his  case  can  be 
decided ;  whilst  in  the  instance  before  us,  where  the 
boU,  the  inflammation,  or  the  bum  yisibly  supplies  the 
reason  for  this  suspicion,  he  is  only  remauded  for 
one  week,  at  the  end  of  which  his  case  is  finally 
decided. 

(20)  If  a  man  or  woman.— The  fourth  case,  dis- 
cussed in  verses  29 — 37,  is  leprosy  on  the  head  or  chin. 
Oases  where  this  distemper  attacks  first  the  hairy  parts 
are  not  uncommon* 
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upon  the  head  or  the  beard ;  <^>  then 
the  priest  shall  see  the  plagae :  and,  be- 
hold, if  it  &6  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin ;  and  there  60  in  it  a  yellow  thin 
hair;  then  the  priest  shall  pronoiince 
him  nnclean:  it  m  a  dry  scall,  even, 
a  leprosy  npon  the  head  or  beard. 
(81)  And  if  the  priest  look  on  the  plague 
of  the  scall,  and,  behold,  it  be  not  in 
sight  deeper  than  the  skin,  and  that 
there  is  no  black  hair  in  it ;  then  the 
priest  shall  shnt  up  him  that  hath  the 
plague  of  the  scall  seven  days  :  (^)  and 
in  the  seventh  day  the  priest  shall  look 
on  the  plague :  and,  behold,  if  the  scall 
spread  not,   and  there    be    in    it    no 


yellow  hair,  and  the  scall  be  not  in 
sight  deeper  than  the  skin ;  (^^  he  shall 
be  shaven,  but  the  scall  shall  he  not 
shave;  and  the  priest  shall  shut  up 
hvm  that  hath  the  scall  seven  days 
more :  ^^^  and  in  the  seventh  day  the 
priest  shall  look  on  the  scall:  and, 
behold,  if  the  scaU  be  not  spread  in 
the  skin,  nor  be  in  sight  deeper  than 
the  skin;  then  the  priest  shaU  pro- 
nounce him  clean :  and  he  shall  wash 
his  clothes,  and  be  dean.  (^>  But  if 
the  scall  spread  much  in  the  skin 
after  his  cleansing ;  <^)  then  the  priest 
shall  look  on  him :  and,  behold,  if  the 
scall  be  spread  in  the  skin,  the  priest 


<90)  Behold,  if  it  be  in  sight  deeper.— Better, 
Behold,  if  Us  appearance  ia  deeper.  The  first  symptom 
of  its  existence  is  the  same  as  usual — ^the  depression  of 
the  affected  spot. 

And  there  be  in  it  a  yellow  thin  hair.— 
Whilst  the  symptom  of  leprosy  in  other  parts  of  the 
body  oonsistea  01  the  hair  taming  white  on  the  affected 
spot,  in  the  case  of  this  distemper  breaking  out  on  the 
head  or  chin  it  was  indicated  by  the  naturally  black 
hair  changing  its  colour  into  a  eolden  appearance,  and 
becoming  short.  According  to  the  adminstrators  at  the 
law  durine  the  second  Temple,  the  colour  of  the  hair 
became  like  that  of  the  new  plumage  of  young  pigeons 
after  they  hare  lost  their  first  feathers,  or,m  other  words, 
like  the  appearance  of  thin  ^Id.  By  the  "  thin  hair  " 
those  authorities  who  came  in  contact  with  the  disorder 
understand  small  or  short  hair.  Hence  they  laid  down 
the  following  rule :  The  condition  of  the  hair  constitu- 
ting  one  of  the  signs  of  leprosy  is  its  becoming  short ; 
but  if  it  be  long,  though  it  is  as  yellow  as  gol<C  it  is  no 
siffn  of  undeanness.  Two  yellow  and  shoii  hairs, 
whether  close  to  one  another  or  far  from  each  other, 
whether  in  the  centre  of  the  affected  spot  or  on  the  edge 
thereof, — no  matter  whether  the  affection  on  the  spot 
precedes  the  yellow  hair,  or  the  yellow  hair  precedes  the 
affection  on  the  spot, — are  symptoms  of  uncleaimess. 

It  is  a  dry  soall,  eyen  a  leproey.— The  ancient 
canons  laid  down  by  those  authorities  in  the  time  of 
Ohrist  who  had  the  official  treatment  of  this  distemper 
define  the  word  (nethek),  which  is  translated  "dry 
scall"  by  an  affection  on  the  head  or  chin,  which  causes 
the  hair  on  those  affected  pArts  to  fall  off  by  the  roots, 
80  that  the  place  of  the  hair  is  quite  bare. 

(81)  It  be  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin.— 
Better,  its  aMearanee  is  not  deeper  than  the  other 
shift.  If  the  first  symptom  which  manifests  itself  in 
the  depression  of  the  affected  spot  is  absent. 

And  that  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it.— Better, 
hut  there  is  no  hUuk  hair  in  ii ;  that  is,  the  healthy 
black  colour  of  the  hair  is  absent,  which  is  a  suspicious 
sign.  The  phrase, "  there  is  no  black  hair  in  it,"  is 
another  way  of  saying  "there  is  yellow  hair  in  it." 
The  presence  of  yellow  hair,  howeyer,  on  the  first  in. 
spection,  though  suspicious,  did  not  necessarily  indicate 
by  itself  leprosy,  since  the  hair  sometimes  turned  yellow 
tmporarily  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  ulcer,  and  re- 
sumed its  natural  black  colour  when  the  patient  returned 
to  his  usual  health.  Hence,  the  absence  of  the  black 
hair  was  simply  a  suspicious  symptom,  which  required 


the  attention  of  the  priest,  for  which  reason  the  patient 
had  to  be  put  in  quarantine  for  seyen  days.  The  alte- 
ration of  the  ward** black "  into  " yellow,"  which  haa 
been  adopted  by  those  commentators  who  follow  the 
LXX.,  is  therefore  unnecessary.  Indeed,  if  this  readinsp 
be  adopted,  both  the  unf  ayourable  symptoms  mentioned 
in  yerse  30,  which  indicate  leprosy — ^yiz.,  (1)  the  depres- 
sion  of  tiie  affected  spot,  and  (2)  the  discolouring  of 
the  hair— would  be  absent.  There  would  be  no  reason 
for  quarantine,  as  the  priest  in  the  absence  of  these 
criteria  would  have  to  pronounce  the  man  dean.  (See 
yerse  37.) 

(S2)  The  soall  be  not  in  sight  deeper  than  the 
skin. — Better,  the  appearance  of  the  seaU  is  not  deeper 
than  the  other  skin.  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  seyen 
days'  quarantine,  the  priest,  on  examining  the  spot  which 
haa  a  resembluice  to  leprosy,  finds  that  it  has  not  deye- 
loped  those  signs  which  this  distemper  always  discloses 
within  this  time. 

(88)  He  shall  be  sharen.— The  priest,  for  the  sake 
of  making  sure,  and  to  be  able  to  examine  the  patient 
more  thoroughly,  is  to  haye  his  head  and  beard  shayed. 
This  operation  was  performed  by  professional  barbers, 
who  were  always  on  the  spot. 

But  the  Boall  shall  he  not  Bhare.— The  place, 
howeyer,  where  the  scall  appeared  was  not  to  be  shayed* 
so  that  the  priest  might  be  able  to  see  the  colour  of  the 
hair.  The  manner  in  which  the  shayine  was  performed 
during  the  second  Temple  was  as  follows :  The  hair 
round  the  scall  was  all  shayed  off,  except  two  hairs  on 
each  side,  which  were  dose  to  the  aoected  spot,  to 
enable  the  priest  to  see  whether  the  spot  is  spreading  or 
not. 

(84)  And  in  the  serenth  day.— If  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  second  week  of  quarantine  the  priest  sees 
that  none  of  the  symptoms  which  generally  indicate 
this  distemper  haye  appeared,  he  is  to  pronounce  him 
dean,  upon  which,  after  performing  the  necessary  ablu- 
tions, he  is  restored  to  the  priyileges  of  the  sanctuary. 
(See  yerse  6.) 

Be  in  sight  deeper  than  the  skin.— Better, 
is  in  appearance  deeper  than  the  other  skin, 

(85,  m  But  if  the  soall  spread.— If ,  after  the 
scall  had  remained  stationary  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
patient  had  been  pronounced  clean,  he  is  brought  again 
because  the  scall  had  spread  after  the  lapse  of  the  two 
quarantines,  he  is  to  be  forthwith  pronounced  un* 
dean,  whether  it  was  accompanied  oy  yellow  hair 
or  not. 
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shall  not  seek  for  yellow  hair;  he  is 
unclean.  (^)  But  if  tiie  scall  be  in  his 
sight  at  a  stay,  and  ttuit  there  is  black 
hair  grown  up  therein;  the  scall  is 
healed,  he  is  clean :  and  the  priest  shall 
pronounce  him  clean. 

(^)  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman  have 
in  the  skin  of  their  flesh  bright  spots, 
even  white  bright  spots ;  <**>  then  the 
priest  shall  look:  and,  behold,  if  the 
bright  spots  in  the  skin  of  their  flesh 
be  darkish  white ;  it  w  a  freckled  spot 
that  groweth  in  the  skin ;  he  is  clean. 

<^)  And    the   man   whose    ^  hair   is 


1    Heb^ 
yiUid. 


fallen  off  his  head,  he  is  bald ;  yet  is 
he  clean.  (^)  And  he  that  hath  his 
hair  fallen  off  from  the  part  of  his 
head  toward  his  face,  he  is  forehead 
bald :  yet  is  he  clean.  <^)  And  if  there 
be  in  ihe  bald  head,  or  bald  forehead, 
a  white  reddish  sore;  it  is  a  leprosy 
sprang  up  in  his  bald  head,  or  his 
Imld  forehead.  (^>  Then  the  priest  shall 
look  upon  it :  and,  behold,  if  the  rising 
of  the  sore  be  white  reddish  in  his  bald 
head,  or  in  his  beld  forehead,  as  the 
leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh ;  (^)  he  is  a  leprons  man,  he  is 


CS7)  But  if  the  Boall  be  in  his  sight  at  a  stay. 
— ^Better,  But  if  the  appearance  of  the  scall  hath  re- 
mained the  same. 

And  that  there  is  black  hair  grown  up 
therein.— Better,  And  if  black  hair  hath,  &o.  If,  in 
addition  to  its  not  anreading,  the  healthy  colonr  of  the 
hair  has  retomed,  it  snows  that  the  patient  is  cured  of  the 
leprosy,  and  the  priest  shall  prononnee  him  dean.  (See 
Terse  31.)  According  to  the  adminstrators  of  the  law, 
there  had  at  least  to  he  two  black  hairs,  of  such  a  length 
that  the  top  could  bow  towards  the  root.  If  two  hairs 
grew  np  on  the  healed  scall,  one  black  and  ike  other 
white  or  yellow,  or  one  lon^r  and  the  other  short,  the 
patient  could  not  be  declared  clean. 

m  If  a  man  also  or  a  woman.— The  fifth  case, 
discussed  in  yerses  38, 39,  is  the  harmless  leprosy,  which 
does  not  render  the  patient  undean. 

Bright  spots,  eren  white  bright  spots.— 
These  white  spots,  which  are  of  unequal  size,  and  a 
little  higher  than  the  skin,  generaUy  appeared  on  the 
neck  and  face,  and  did  not  change  the  colour  of  the 
hair. 

<^)  Then  the  priest  shall  look.— If  the  priest, 
upon  examination,  finds  that  these  elevated  spots  are  of  a 
dull  or  palish  white  colour,  then  he  is  to  pronounce  the 
patient  clean,  that  is,  free  of  leprosy,  since  it  is  simply 
a  white  eruption  or  tetter,  which  lasts  for  a  few  months, 
causes  no  mconvenience,  and  by  degrees  disappears  of 
itself.  Hence  it  is  called  hahuci,  or  "  white  scurf,"  and 
not  leprosy.  This  nameless  disorder,  which  still  prevails 
in  the  East,  is  to  this  day  called  by  the  Biblical  name 
bahach. 

(40)  And  the  man  whose  hair  is  fallen  off.— 
Better,  And  if  a  man  loseth  the  hair  of  his  head.  The 
sixth  and  last  case,  discussed  in  verses  40  H,  is  leprosy 
either  at  the  hack  or  in  the  front  of  the  head.  Thougn 
baldness  in  itself  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace,  and  often 
looked  iipon  as  a  Divine  punishment  (2  Kings  ii.  23 ; 
Isa.  iii.  17 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  37),  yet  the  simple  fact  of  the 
mere  falling  of  the  hair  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sign  of 
leprosy. 

Me  is  bald;  yet  is  he  clean.— Better,  if  he  is 
hachhead  bald,  he  is  dean.  The  baldness  mentioned  in 
the  first  part  of  the  verse  in  general  terms  is  now  more 
minutely  specified  as  consisting  of  two  kinds  of  baldness. 

Yerses  41  and  42  distinctly  show  that  the  word 
(heriaeh),  here  translated  simply  "  bald  "  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  denotes  a  person  who  has  lost  hair  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  downwards  towards  the  channel 
of  his  neck,  as  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 


second  Temnle  rightly  define  it,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  fore  baldness  which  immediately  follows. 

m  And  he  that  hath  his  hair  faUen  off.— 
Bather,  And  if  he  loseth  the  hair  of  his  head. 

He  is  forehead  bald.— This,  which,  according  to 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  was  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  descending  to  his  fkce,  and  constituted  the 
man  a  aibbcach,  was  also  not  a  sig^  of  leprosv. 

m  And  if  there  be  in  the  bald  head.— Better, 
But  if  there  be  in  the  bald  baekhsad.  But  if  a  reddidi- 
white  eruption  appears  either  in  the  hinder  or  fore  part 
of  the  bald  heao,  resembling  that  which  arises  in  the 
place  of  healed  boils  fsee  verses  19—24),  ^en  it  indi- 
cates the  existence  of  leprosy. 

In  his  bald  head. — ^Better,  in  his  bald  backhead, 

<tf )  Then  the  priest  shall  look.— It  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  {>rie8t  to  ascertain  whether  the  white- 
reddish  rising  in  the  bald  backhead  or  bald  forehead  is 
in  apnearance  like  the  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the  fiesh 
descrioed  in  Terse  2,  excepting,  of  course,  the  white 
hair,  which  in  this  case  could  not  exist. 

As  the  leprosy  appeareth  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh. — Better,  inappearance  like  the  leprosy  in  the 
skin  of  the  fiesh.  Thouf^h  the  reddish-white  eruption  is 
the  omy  srmptom  mentioned  whereby  head-leprosy  is  to 
be  recognised^  and  nothing  is  said  about  remanding  the 
patient  if  the  distemper  should  appear  doubtful,  as  in 
the  other  cases  of  leprosy,  vet  because  it  is  here  said 
'*  in  appearance  like  the  leprosy  in  the  skin  of  the 
flesh,"  tlie  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple  inferred  that  all  the  criteria  specified  in  one 
are  implied  in  the  other.  They  interpret  this  phrase, 
*'  they  are,  and  therefore  must  be  treated  like,  leprosy 
in  the  skin  of  tiie  flesh.**  Hence  they  submit  that  there 
are  two  symptoms  which  render  balcmess  in  the  front  or 
at  the  back  of  the  head  unclean :  viz.,  (1)  live  or  sound 
flesh;  and  (2)  spreading.  "If  live  or  sound  fiesh  is 
found  in  the  bright  spot  on  the  baldness  at  the  back  or 
in  the  front  of  Sie  brad,  he  is  pronounced  unclean ;  if 
there  is  no  live  flesh,  he  is  shut  up,  and  examined  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  if  live  flesh  has  dereloped  itself, 
and  it  has  spread,  he  is  declared  unclean,  and  if  not,  he  is 
shut  up  for  another  week.  If  it  spreituls  during  this 
time,  or  engenders  live  flesh,  he  is  declared  unclean, 
and  if  not,  he  is  declared  dean.  He  is  also  pronounced 
unclean  if  it  spreads  or  engenders  sound  flesh  after  he 
has  been  declared  clean."  Of  course,  the  fact  that  the 
distemper  in  tlus  instance  derelops  itself  on  baldness 
preduaes  white  hair  being  among  the  criteria  indicating 
uncleanness. 
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unclean:  the  priest  shall  pronounce 
hiT"  utterly  unclean;  his  plague  is  in 
his  head. 

(^)  And  the  leper  in  whom  the  plague 
isy  his  clothes  shall  be  rent,  and  his 
head  bare,  and  he  shall  put  a  covering 
upon  his  upper  Up,  and  shall  cry. 
Unclean,    unclean.    <^>  All    the    days 


a  Nnm.  &  t; 
Kings  U.  6. 


wherein  the  plague  shall  he  in  him  he 
shall  be  denied ;  he  is  tmdean :  he 
shall  dwell  alone;  'without  the  camp 
shall  his  habitation  he. 

(^)  The  garment  also  that  the  pla^e 
of  leprosy  is  in,  whether  it  he  a  wooUen 
garment,  or  a  linen  garment ;  ^^^  whe- 
ther it  he  in  the  warp,   or  woof;  of 


<45)  His  clothes  aliall  be  rent.— As  leproey  was 
regaided  as  a  yisitation  from  Gh)d  for  sin  committed  by 
the  person  thus  aflUcted,  the  patient  is  to  rend  his  gar. 
ments  like  one  mourning  for  the  dead.  (See  chap.  rd. 
10.)  Dnring  the  second  Temple  the  administrators  of 
the  law  exempted  leprous  women  from  rending  their 
clothes,  which  was  eridentlj  owing  to  a  feeung  of 
decorum. 

And  his  head  bare.— Better,  and  hia  hair  be  dia- 
hevelled.  This  was  another  sign  of  mourning.  (See 
chap.  X.  6.)  The  legislators  during  the  second  Temple 
also  exempted  leprous  women  from  letting  their  hair 
faU  in  the  disorderly  and  wild  manner  oyer  their 
heads  and  faces  whidi  was  the  custom  for  mourners 
to  do. 

^  And  he  shall  put  a  oorering  upon  his  upper 
lip. — To  veil  the  beard,  which  was  the  pride  of  the 
Oriental,  was  also  a  sign  of  mourning.  (Gomp.  Ezek. 
zxir.  17,  22 ;  Micah  iii.  7.)  This  was  generally  done  by 
throwing  the  akiit  of  the  garment  oyer  the  lower  part 
of  the  cnin. 

And  shall  ory,  Unclean. — Aa  leprosy  was  most 
defiling,  and  as  the  very  entrance  of  a  leper  into  a 
house  rendered  eTerything  in  it  unclean,  the  person  thus 
aflELicted  had  to  warn  off  tne  passers  by,  lest  they  should 
approach  him,  and  b^r  contact  with  him  become  defiled. 
In  some  instances  tlus  was  done  by  a  herald,  who  pre- 
ceded the  leper.  Hence  the  rendering  of  the  ancient 
Ghaldee  paraphzase  of  Jonathan  by  "a  herald  shall 
proclaim,  and  say.  Depart,  depwt  from  the  un- 
clean I " 

W  He  shall  dwell  alone.— In  consequence  of  his 
extreme  defilement,  the  lener  had  to  live  in  seclusion 
outside  the  camp  or  city  (Num.  r.  1—4,  xiii.  10—15; 
2  Kings  vii.  3,  Ac.).  According  to  the  legislation 
during  the  second  Temple,  if  he  stood  under  a  tree  and 
a  clean  person  happened  to  pass  by,  he  defiled  the 
passer  by.  In  the  synagogue  which  he  wished  to  attend 
they  were  obliged  to  make  him  a  separate  compartment, 
ten  handbreadths  high  and  four  cubits  long  and  broad. 
He  had  to  be  the  first  to  go  in  and  the  last  to  leaye  the 
magogue.  Hence,  leprosy  was  regarded  as  a  living 
death,  and  as  an  awful  punishment  from  the  Lord 
(2  Kings  T.  7;  2  Ghron.  xxvi.  20),  which  they  in- 
Tokod  upon  all  their  mortal  enemies  (2  Sam.  iii.  29 ; 
2  Kings  T.  27).  The  leper  was  debarred  from  conjugal 
intercourse.  These  andent  BAbbinie  laws  were  im- 
ported  into  the  Christian  Ohurch  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  ^  When  any  one  was  afflicted  with  this  distemper, 
the  priest,  wearing  his  stole  and  holding  the  crucifix, 
oonaucted  him  into  the  church,  where  the  leper  had  to 
exchange  his  clothes  for  a  peculiar  black  garment,  and 
the  mass  was  read  orer  him  and  ihe  service  for  the 
dead.  He  was  then  taken  to  a  sequestered  honse,  where 
earth  was  thrown  upon  his  feet  as  a  sign  of  burial,  and 
was  admoniahed  never  to  appear  otherwise  than  in  his 
black  garment  and  barefooted.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  a  chnrch,  or  any  place  where  thera  was  a  mill 
or  bread  was  baked,  or  come  near  a  well  or  fountain. 


He  forfeited  both  the  right  of  inheritance  and  of  dis- 
posing  of  his  property,  for  he  was  considered  a  dead 


(^  The  garment  also  that.— Better,  And  if  a 
garment  hcUh,  The  fact  that  the  same  phrase, "  pli^e 
of  leproey,"  is  used  both  in  the  case  of  garments  ana  of 
human  beings,  and  that  the  fljmptoms  and  working  of 
leprous  garments  and  those  ox  leprous  men  are  identical, 
shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  same  distemper  is  meant. 
The  theory,  tiierefore,  that  "  plague  of  leprosy  "  is  here 
used  figuratively  of  garments  netted  by  a  species  of 
animalculsB  or  vermin,  which  feed  upon  and  corrode  the 
finer  parts  of  the  texture  in  the  manner  of  moths,  is 
contraiT  to  the  uniform  import  of  this  phrase  in  the 
discussion  of  the  disorder,  and  is  against  the  testimony 
of  the  administm^rs  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  who  came  in  personal  contact  with  the  com- 

EUint.  They  assure  us  that  leprosy  of  garments  and 
ouses  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  world  generally,  but 
was  a  sig^  and  miracle  in  Israel  to  guard  them  against 
an  evil  tongue.  Equally  untenable  is  the  theory  that 
it  denotes  an  infectious  condition  of  clothes  caused  by 
contact  with  the  leprous  matter  of  wounds  and  boils, 
which  is  so  strong  that  it  corrodes  and  injures  all  kinds 
of  texture.  Neitner  the  regulations  here  laid  down, 
nor  the  further  development  of  them  exhibited  in  tho 
canons  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple, 
regard  leprosy  as  contagious.  This  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  the  priest  was  in  constant  and  close 
contact  with  the  leper ;  that  the  leper  who  was  entirely 
covered  was  pronounced  clean,  and  could  mix  with  the 
community  (see  verses  12, 13) ;  that  the  priest  himself 
ordered  all  the  things  in  a  leprous  house  to  be  taken 
out  before  he  entered  it,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
used  again  (see  chap.  xiv.  36) ;  that  according  to  the 
ancient  canons  a  leprous  minor,  a  leprous  heathen  or 
proselyte,  as  well  as  leprous  garments  in  houses  of 
non-Israelites,  do  not  render  any  one  unclean,  nor  does 
a  bridegroom  who  is  seized  with  this  malady  during 
the  nuptial  week  defile  any  one.  All  this  most  un- 
questionably implies  that  there  was  no  fear  of  contagion 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  who  had  personally  to 
deal  with  this  distemper. 

Whether  it  be  a  woollen  garment.— As  among 
the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  woollen  and  linen 

Eents  were  the  only  apparel  worn  by  the  Israelites, 
p.  Deui  xxii.  11 ;  Hosea  iL  7, 11 ;  Prov.  xxxi.  13.) 
admioistrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  however,  took  this  enactment  literally  as 
referring  strictly  to  wool  of  sheep  and  flax,  but  not  to 
hemp  and  other  materials.  Hence  they  declared  that 
a  material  made  of  camels'  hair  and  sheep's  wool  is  not 
rendered  unclean  by  leprosy  if  the  camels'  hair  pre- 
ponderates, but  is  unclean  when  the  sheep's  hair  pre- 
ponderates, or  when  both  are  eonaL  The  same  rule 
also  applies  to  mixtures  of  flax  ana  hemp.  Dyed  skins 
and  garments  are  not  rendered  unclean  by  leproey. 
We  have  here  another  proof  that  these  authorities  did 
not  regard  leprosy  as  oontagioua. 
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liDen,  or  of  woollen ;  whether  in  a  skin, 
or  in  any  ^  things  made  of  skin ;  ^^)  and 
if  the  plague  be  greenish  or  reddish 
in  the  garment,  or  in  the  skin,  either 
in  the  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in  any 
^ thing  of  skin;  it  is  a  plague  of 
leprosy,  and  shall  be  shewed  unto  the 
priest :  <^)  and  the  priest  shall  look  up- 
on the  plague,  and  shut  up  'it  that  hath 
the  plague  seven  days :  ^^>  and  he  shall 
look  on  the  plague  on  the  seventh  day : 
if  the  plague  be  spread  in  the  garment, 
either  in  ihe  warp,  or  in  the  woof,  or  in 
a  skin,  or  in  any  work  that  is  made  of 
skin ;  the  plague  is  a  fretting  leprosy ; 
it  is  unclean.  <^>  He  shall  therefore 
bum  that  garment,  whether  warp  or 
woof,  in  woollen  or  in  linen,  or  any 
thin^f  of  skin,  wherein  the  plague  is: 
for  it  is  BL  fretting  leprosy;  it  shall 
be  burnt  in  the  fi^. 

C®)  And  if  the  priest  shall  look,  and, 
beholdj  the  plague  be  not  spread  in 
the  garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or 
in  the  woof,  or  in  any  thing  of  skin ; 
i^)  then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  wash  the  thing  wherein  the  plague 
is,  and  he  shall  shut  it  up  seven  &jb 


1  Utb^werkof. 
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more :  ^^  and  the  priest  shall  look  on 
the  plague,  after  tbat  it  is  washed: 
and,  behold,  if  the  plague  have  not 
changed  his  colour,  and  the  plague  be 
not  spread;  it  is  unclean;  thou  shalt 
bum  it  in  the  fire;  it  is  fret  inward, 
'  whether  it  he  bare  within  or  without. 
(^  And  if  the  priest  look,  and,  behold, 
the  plague  he  somewhat  dark  after 
the  washing  of  it ;  then  he  shall  rend 
it  out  of  the  garment,  or  out  of  the 
skin,  or  out  of  the  warp,  or  out  of 
the  woof :  (^^  and  if  it  appear  still  in 
the  garment,  either  in  the  warp,  or  in 
the  woof,  or  in  any  thing  of  skin ;  it  is 
a  spreading  phigue:  thou  shalt  bum 
that  wherein  the  plague  is  with  fire. 
(^)  And  the  garment,  either  warp,  or 
woof,  or  whatsoever  thing  of  skin  it  hsy 
which  thou  shalt  wash,  if  the  plague 
be  departed  from  them,  then  it  shall 
be  washed  the  second  time,  and  shall 
be  clean. 

(»)  This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of 
leprosy  in  a  garment  of  woollen  or 
linen,  either  in  the  warp,  or  woof, 
or  any  thing  of  skins,  to  pronoxmce  it 
clean,  or  to  pronounce  it  unclean. 


(tf  )  And  if  the  plague  be  greenish.— If  one  of 
these  sjmptomB  manifests  itself  in  a  woollen  or  linen 
£»nnent»  or  in  a  leathern  TesseL  it  mnst  forthwith  be 
shown  to  the  priest.  The  Jewidi  canons  define  the 
colonr  of  the  green  symptom  to  be  like  that  of  herbs, 
and  that  of  the  red  to  be  like  fair  crimson. 

(50)  And  the  priest  shall  look.~-If  npon  ex- 
amination the  priest  finds  that  the  garment  or  vessel 
in  question  exhibits  one  of  these  symptoms,  he  mnst 
pat  it  in  quarantine  for  a  week,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Aoman  being.    (See  verse  4.) 

(51)  And  he  shall  look  on  the  plague.— If  at 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  the  priest  examinee  it  again, 
lie  finds  that  the  distemper  has  spread,  it  undoubtedly 
indicates  malignant  leprosy.  Here,  again,  the  symptom 
of  spreading  is  the  same  in  the  garment  as  in  the 
human  being.  (See  verses  5,  6,  8,  &c)  The  leprous 
garment,  like  a  human  leper,  makes  everything  and 
everybody  unclean  by  contact  with  it,  or  by  coming  into 
the  house  where  it  remains. 

(52)  He  shall  iherefbre  bum.— As  this  distemper 
could  never  be  eradicated  from  stuffs,  the  sarments 
which  have  once  become  possessed  of  leprosy  nad  to  be 
burnt. 

(5^  54)  And  if  the  priest  shall  look.— If ,  how. 
ever,  after  a  week's  quarantine,  the  priest  on  examina- 
tion finds  that  the  disease  has  not  spread,  he  must  order 
the  affected  garments  to  be  washed,  and  shut  them  up 
for  another  week,  when  it  will  be  seen  whether  the 
colour  has  changed,  and  the  distemper  has  disappeared 
or  not. 

(55)  And  the  plague  be  not  spread.— Better, 
thimgh  the  plague  hath  not  spread.  If  d^ter  the  wash- 
ing olt  the  affected  spot  the  priest  finds  that  its  appear- 


ance has  not  changed,  it  must  nevertheless  be  burnt, 
since  the  retention  iA  the  suspicious  colour  indicates 
that  it  is  leprosy. 

It  is  firet  inward,  whether  it  be  bare  within 
or  without.— Better,  it  U  a  corroding  in  the  fore 
h<Mnes8  thereof,  or  in  the  hack  hiUdnese  thereof.  (See 
verses  42,  43.)  That  is,  though  it  has  not  sjpread  in 
breadth,  the  distemper  has  eaten  into  the  fabric,  either 
on  the  upper  side,  wnich  is  compared  to  the  forehead,  or 
into  the  under  nde,  which  is  compared  to  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  in  human  head-leprosy. 

(56)  Behold,  the  plague  be  somewhat  dark.— 
But  if  after  the  washing  the  priest  finds  that  the  sus- 

S'cious  colour  has  changed  m>m  green  or  red  into  a 
ffldsh  colour,  and  the  spot  has  contracted,  he  is  to  cut 
out  the  affected  spot  and  bum  it,  and  declare  the 
garment  its^  dean.    (See  verse  6.) 

(^7)  And  if  It  appear  still.— If ,  after  the  affected 
piece  has  been  cut  out  and  burnt,  the  distemjoer  apj^eara 
again  in  another  part  of  the  garment  or  skm,  it  mdi- 
cates  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  spreading  leprosy;  the 
garment  must  therefore  be  entirely  destroyed,  as  in 
stuffs  this  disorder  is  incurable. 

(56)  And  the  garment  .  •  • — According  to  verses 
54  and  56,  the  suspicious  symptoms  often  disappeared 
after  the  stuffs  had  oeen  washed  and  put  in  quarantine 
for  a  week,  thus  showing  that  it  was  not  real  leprosy. 
But  though  non-leprous,  the  garments  had  to  be  washed 
a  second  time  before  tiiey  could  be  pronounced  fit  for  use. 

(50)  This  is  the  law  of  the  plague  of  leprosy. 
— ^That  is,  the  above-mentioned  regulations  are  to  gmdSb 
the  priests  in  their  decimons  wltother  a  ffarment  or 
leathern  utensil  is  leprous  or  not,  and  in  their  decla- 
ration of  its  being  clean  or  defiling. 
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CHAPTER  XrV.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
fjpake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^>  This  shall 
be  the  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of 
his  cleansing:  He  'shall  be  brought 
nnto  the  priest :  ^^^  and  the  priest  shall 
go  forth  out  of  the  camp;  and  the 
priest  shall  look,  and,  behold,  if  the 
plagae  of  leprosy  be  healed  in  the  leper ; 
<^^  tiken  shfdl  the  priest  command  to 
take  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  two 
^birds  alive  a/nd  clean,  and  cedar  wood. 


a  Matt  8b  9;  Mark 
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and  scarlet,  and  hyssop :  (^>  and  the 
priest  shall  command  that  one  of  the 
birds  be  killed  in  an  earthen  vessel 
over  running  water :  W  as  for  the  living 
bird,  he  shall  take  it,  and  the  cedar 
wood,  and  the  scarlet,  and  the  hyssop, 
and  shall  dip  them  and  the  living  bird 
in  the  blood  of  the  bird  that  ii;a«  killed 
over  the  running  water :  ^  and  he  shall 
sprinkle  upon  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed 
from  the  leprosy  seven  times,  and  shall 


xrv. 

0)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moees.— The 
Tegolations  for  the  purification  of  the  leper  are  delivered 
to  Jf  OSes  alone,  who  is  to  oommimicate  them  to  Aaron 
iuid  his  sons,  whilst  the  roles  by  which  the  distemper  is 
to  be  discerned  were  given  bom  to  Moses  and  Aaron. 
(See  chap.  ziiL  1.)  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  that 
Moses  was  designed  by  God  as  the  greai  law-nver  and 
teacher  of  the  priesthood  as  well  as  of  the  laify. 

(2)  This  shall  be  the  law  of  the  lepar.— That 
is,  the  manner  in  which  an  Israelite  cured  of  his  leprosy 
ishall  be  purified  and  restored  to  the  communion  of  the 
sanctnary  on  the  day  when  he  is  pnmonnoed  clean. 

He  Boall  be  brought  unto  the  priest.— He 
is  to  be  conducted  from  his  place  of  seclusion  (see  chap, 
xiii.  46)  to  an  appointed  place  on  the  borders  of  the 
camp.  It  was  this  coming  to  the  priest  to  which  Christ 
referred  when  He  said  to  the  leper  whom  He  had 
healed,  *'  Go,  show  thyself  to  the  jpriest,  and  offer  l^e 
gift  that  Moses  commanded  "  (Matt.  viii.  4). 

(8)  And  the  priest  shall  go  forth.— To  this 
A]^inted  place  the  priest  had  to  go  to  meet  and  exa- 
mme  the  restored  leper,  and  to  satufy  himself  that  he 
was  thoroughly  cured. 

W  Then  shall  the  priest  command  to  take.— 
Literallv,  And  the  prieet  ahall  command,  and  he  ehaU 
idke,  that  is,  the  leper  shall  take.  To  avoid  the 
ambiguity  as  to  the  person,  the  translators  of  the 
Authorised  Version  adopted  the  rendering  in  the  t^t. 
As  the  relatives  of  the  cured  leper  procured  the  things 
prescribed  for  the  purification,  some  of  the  ancient 
versions  render  it,  And  they  ehaU  take. 

Two  birds  alive  and  dean.— These  were  either 
sparrows,  doves,  turtledoves,  or  any  other  birds,  pro- 
vided they  belonged  to  the  dean  species  describea  in 
•chap.  xL  According  to  the  canons  which  obtained 
durmff  the  second  Temple,  the  birds  had  to  be  sparrows, 
and  the  reason  assi^ed  for  it  was  that  as  leprosy  was 
regarded  as  a  Divme  punishment  for  calumny,  such 
birds  were  selected  as  were  proverbial  for  their  con- 
stant twitter.  Hence  the  renoering  of  sparrow  in  the 
Latin  Yulgate,  and  in  the  Margin  of  the  Authorised 
Version. 

And  oedar  wood.— This  had  to  be  a  foot  and  a 
half  lo^,  and  a  quarter  of  the  foot  of  the  bed  in  thick, 
ness.  Though  this  wood  was  primarily  chosen  for  its 
antiseptic  properties,  which  made  it  peculiarly  suitable 
for  the  occasion,  still,  belonging  to  the  loftiest  of  trees 
(Fss.  ii.  13,  zxvii.  24 ;  Amos  ii.  9),  it  also  was  designed 
to  symbolise  the  haughtiness  of  mind  which  called 
down  the  afliiction  of  leprosy. 

And  soarlet. — ^This  was  probably  a  band  of  scarlet 
wool  with  which  the  cedar  and  the  hyssop  were  tied 
together.    In  later  times  the  woollen  oand  had  to  be 


the  weight  of  a  shekel,  or  weighing  thirty-two  grains 
of  barley.  It  was  taken  to  symboBse  the  purifi^  and 
now  healUiy  blood. 

And  hyssop.— This,  according  to  the  canons  which 
obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  nad  at  least  to  be  a 
handbreadth  in  size.  It  could  not  be  the  so-called 
Greek,  or  the  ornamental,  or  Boman,  or  wild  hyssops 
or  any  other  hyssop  which  was  disting^uished  by  the 
name  of  the  place  where  it  grew,  but  had  to  m  the 
common  hyssop  which  grew  in  gardens.  Though,  like 
the  cedar  wood,  it  was  primarity  used  on  these  occa- 
sions for  its  aromatic  properties,  yet  this  diminutive 
shrub  was  also  most  prol)ably  designed  to  symbolise  the 
humility  of  the  cured  leper.  Hence  ancient  tradition 
tells  us,  "  Cedar  wood  and  hyssop ,  the  highest  and  the 
lowest,  give  t^e  leper  purity.  Why  these  P  Because 
pride  was  the  cause  of  the  distemper,  which  cannot  be 
cmred  till  man  becomes  humble,  and  keeps  himself  as 
low  as  hyssop."  Cedar  wood,  hyssop,  ana  scarlet  were 
abo  burnt  with  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.  6),  and  were 

Smerally  employed  in  purifications  (Heb.  ix.  19). 
enoe  the  Psalmist  prays,  "  Purge  me  with  hyssop, 
and  I  shaU  be  clean"  (Ps.  H.  17). 

(5)  And  the  priest  shall  command  that  one 
of  the  birds  be  killed.— BAther,  And  the  priest 
shaU  command,  and  he  ehcM  kQl  the  one  bird,  that  is, 
upon  the  priest  ordering  it,  the  cured  leper  is  to  kill  the 
one  which  is  the  fairer  and  better  bird  of  the  two,  as 
was  ihe  rule  during  the  second  Temple.  Not  being  a 
sacrifice,  the  victim  was  killed  outside  the  camp. 

In  an  earthen  yessel  over  running  water. — 
Better,  over  an  earthen  veseel  upon  (or  into)  living 
water,  that  is,  the  bird  was  killed  over  the  dish,  so  as 
to  let  the  blood  flow  into  the  water.  The  vessel  had  to 
be  a  new  one ;  into  it  was  poured  a  fourth  part  of  a  log, 
or  as  much  as  an  egg  and  a-half  of  "  living  water : " 
that  is,  water  taken  fiom  a  running  stream  or  a  peren- 
nial spring,  where  its  continual  motion  resembles  life, 
in  contradistinction  to  stale  or  stagnant  water.  Water 
which  had  already  been  used  for  other  purposes,  salt 
water,  rain  water,  or  water  which  had  been  melted  or 
warmed,  was  iU^^  When  the  blood  had  thus  been 
wrung  into  it,  a  hole  was  dug,  and  the  bird  was  buried 
in  the  presence  of  the  priest  and  the  patient. 

W  And  shall  dip  them  and  the  living  bird. 
— ^With  the  crimson  thread  the  priest  tied  together 
lengthwise  the  bundle  of  hyssop  and  the  oedar  wood, 
extended  about  them  the  wings  and  the  tail  of  the  Ii vinff 
bird,  and  then  dinped  all  the  four  in  the  mixture  (n 
blood  and  water  which  was  in  the  earthen  vessel 

(7)  And  he  shall  sprinkle.— Having  thus  dipped 
the  hyssop  fastened  to  the  cedar  stick  into  the  blood 
and  water,  the  priest  is  to  sprinkle  with  it  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  tne  forehead  of  the  patient  seven  times. 
l%e  seven  times  symbolised  the  complete  cleaosbig. 
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LEVITICUS,  xrv. 


qfthe  Leper, 


Eronounce  him  clean,  and  shall  let  the 
ying  bird  loose  ^  into  the  open  field. 
(8)  And  he  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  shave  off  all  his 
hair,  and  wash  himself  in  water,  that 
he  may  be  clean:  and  after  that  he 
shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  shaU. 
tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent  seven  days. 
(^>  But  it  shaU.  be  on  the  seventh  day, 
that  he  shall  shave  all  his  hair  off  his 
head  and  his  beard  and  his  eyebrows, 
even  all  his  hair  he  shall  shave  off:  and 


1  Heb.,  upon  the 
foM  of  tka  field. 


%  Hab..  the  dough- 
Urvhurytar. 


he  shall  wash  his  clothes,  also  he  shall 
wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  he  shall  be 
clean. 

U'))And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall 
take  two  he  lambs  without  blemish, 
and  one  ewe  lamb  'of  the  first  year 
without  blemish,  and  three  tenth  deals 
of  fine  flour /or  a  meat  offering,  mingled 
with  oil,  and  one  log  of  oil.  WAnd 
the  priest  that  maketh  Mm  clean  shall 
present  the  man  that  is  to  be  made 
clean,  and  those  things,  before  the  Lobd, 


(See  chap.  iv.  6.)    Hence  Naaman  the  leper  washed 
himself  seven  times  in  the  Jordan  (2  Kings  v.  10, 14). 

And  shall  let  the  living  bird  loose.— Where- 
npon  the  priest  not  only  prononnced  the  cured  man 
clean  and  restored  to  his  liberty,  but  at  the  same  time 
liberated  the  bird  also.  The  release  of  the  bird  STm- 
bolised  the  freedom  restored  to  the  patient,  who,  like 
the  bird,  was  now  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  liked  with- 
out any  restraint.  Becaose  it  is  here  said  that  the  bird 
is  to  be  let  loose  "  into  the  open  field,"  or,  more  HteraUy, 
towards  the  face  of  the  field,  the  ancient  canons  decreed 
that  he  who  lets  it  loose  must  not  tnm  his  faoe  towards 
the  sea,  wilderness,  or  city,  bnt  towards  the  field.  The 
cedar  wood,  the  crimson  thread,  and  the  hyssop,  as  well 
as  the  bird,  if  can^ht  again,  oonld  be  used  again  in  the 
cleansing  ot  other  lepers. 

(8)  siSkU  wash  his  clothes.— This  was  done  not 
to  disinfect  them,  for  leprosy,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  not 
contagions,  bnt  as  an  act  of  purification,  which  was  per- 
formed after  erery  kind  of  defilement.  (Seo  chaps. 
Yi.  20,  zL  25,  Ac.) 

And  shave  off  all  his  hair. — ^The  razor  had  to 
pass  oyer  the  whole  of  his  body,  even  his  secret  parts. 
A  similar  process  was  undertaken  at  the  consecration 
of  the  Levites.    (Comp.  Num.  yiii.  7.) 

And  shall  tanry  abroad  out  of  his  tent.— But 
though  permitted  to  return  to  the  camp,  yet  he  had  to 
liye  the  first  week  out  of  his  own  house.  This  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  rightly  regarded 
as  an  euphemism  for  seclusion  from  connubial  inter- 
course  during  the  first  seyen  days,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  contract  impurity  (see  chap.  xr.  10),  and 
thus  interrupt  the  period  of  holy  preparation.  Hence 
the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  the  so-called  Jonathan 
translates  it :  "  He  shall  sit  without  the  tent  of  the 
house  of  his  habitation,  and  shall  not  come  near  to  the 
side  of  his  wife  seven  days."  With  this  ended  the  first 
siage  of  purification,  which  restored  the  oonyalesoent 
to  ms  social  or  civil  privilege,  but  not  to  the  sanctuary. 

(»)  But  it  shall  be  .  .  .—Better,  And  U  ahaU  be. 
The  second  stage  of  purification,  which  restored  the 
convalesoent  to  we  communion  d  the  sanctuary,  began 
on  the  seventh  day,  when,  as  a  first  act,  he  had  again 
to  shave  off  the  hair  of  the  whole  of  his  body. 

Also  he  shall  wash  his  flesh.— Better,  and  he 
ehall  haihe  himself,  or  his  body.  The  exDresmon  "  fiesh" 
mmply  means  eeg^,  or  bodu,  as  the  Autnorised  Version 
rightly  translates  it  in  Eccles.  ii.  3 ;  Isa.  x.  8 ;  Ezek.  x.  12. 
Besides  Num.  xix.  7,  the  full  phrase,  "to  wash  the  flesh 
in  water,''  occurs  eight  times,  and  always  in  Leviticus 
(chaps,  xiv.  9,  xv.  13, 16,  xvi.  4, 24, 26, 28,  xxii.  6),  and  is 
rendered  in  three  different  ways  in  the  Authorised 
Version :  by  (1)  '*  wash  his  flesh  in  water"  (Lev.  xiv.  9, 
XV.  16,  xvi  4} ;  by  (2)  *'  wash  his  flesh  with  water"  I 


(chap.  xvi.  24) ;  by  (3)  "  bathe  his  flesh  in  water " 
(chaps.  XV.  13,  xvi.  24,  26,  28 ;  Num.  xix,  7).  T^en  a 
peculiar  ritual  phrase  designedly  deviates  in  a  single 
section  in  the  original  from  another  phrase  which  is 
used  to  express  the  same  idea  (comp.  cnaps.  xiv.  8,  xv. 
6,  6,  7,  8,  10,  12,  16,  18,  21,  22,  27,  xvii.  16),  it  is 
essential  that  it  should  be  translated  by  the  identical 

{>hra8e  in  English.  During  the  second  Temple,  restored 
epers  bathed  in  a  chambw  at  the  north-western  comer 
of  the  Court  of  the  Women,  called  the  "  chamber  of  the 
lepers." 

(10)  And  on  the  eighth  day.—Though  restored 
to  social  intercourse  with  his  fellow  brethren,  the  re- 
covered leper  could  not  at  once  be  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  sanctuary,  but  had  to  bring  on  the 
eiffhth  day  three  kinds  of  sacrifices:  viz.,  a  trespass 
offering,  a  sin  offering,  and  a  burnt  offering.  The  lamb 
for  the  sin  offering  hiuL  not  only  to  be  without  blemish 
(see  chap.  L  3),  but  of  the  first  year  (see  chap.  xii.  6). 

And  three  tenth  deals  of  fine  flour  .—Each 
of  these  three  sacrifices  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  meat 
offering,  consisting  of  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (which  is 
an  omer)  of  flour.  The  omer,  which  is  the  same  as  "  the 
tenth  d^"  (see  Exod.  xvi.  36),  as  it  is  here  called,  is 
equal  to  434  eggs,  or  about  four  pints.  Ordinarily  a  meat 
offering  6xa  not  accompany  the  trespass  offering  or  the 
sin  offering,  and  only  one  omer  was  brought  with  a 
lamb  (see  Num.  xv.  4) ;  but  according  to  the  adminis. 
trators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  three 
omers  are  here  prescribed  as  a  substitute  for  the  drink 
offering  which  should  have  accompanied  the  two  expia- 
tory sacrifices.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  meat 
offering  was  prepared,  see  chap.  xi.  1—4. 

And  one  log  of  oiL— This  oil,  as  we  see  after- 
wards (see  verse  15,  Ac),  was  used  to  sprinkle  seven 
times  before  the  Lord,  to  sanctify  the  ear,  the  hand,  the 
foot,  and  the  h«id  of  the  restorm  leper.  The  measure 
log,  which  occurs  four  times  in  this  section  (chap.  xiv. 
10, 12, 15,  21),  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Hebrew  IScriptures.  According  to  the  authorities 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  a  "  log"  is  eq^  to  six  hen's  eggs. 

W  Shall  present  the  man  .  .  .  before  the 
Lord,  at  the  door.— As  his  purification  was  not  yet 
effected,  since  expiation  had  not  yet  been  made,  the 
convalescent  coula  not  enter  into  the  court  of  the 
Israelites.  Hence,  during  the  second  Temple  the  priest 
who  performed  the  function  of  purifying  him  went 
close  to  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  between  the  court  of  the 
Women  and  that  of  Israel.  Here  the  patient  stood  with 
his  face  towards  the  sanctuary,  which  was  taken  to 
mean  *'  before  the  Lord."  The  phrase  **  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,"  as  usual,  should  be 
rendered  oi  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting.  (See 
chap.  i.  3.) 
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and  Sacrifices 


at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation:  (^)and  the  priest  shall 
take  one  he  lamb,  and  offer  him  for  a 
trespass  offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and 
'  wave  them  for  a  wave  offering  before 
the  LoBD :  <^>  and  he  shall  dsij  the 
lamb  in  the  place  where  he  shall  kill  the 
sin  offering  and  the  burnt  offering,  in 
the  holy  place :  for  *  as  the  sin  offering 
is  the  priest's,  so  is  the  trespass  offer- 
ing :  it  is  most  hoi j :  ^^>  and  the  priest 
shall  take  some  of  the  blood  of  the 
trespass  offering,  and  the  priest  shall 


aBx.l9.S4. 


b  cb.  7. 7. 


pnt  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  deansed,  and  upon 
the  thumb  of  his  r^ht  hand,  and  upon 
the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot :  (^)  and 
the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the  log  of 
oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his 
own  left  hand :  ^^>  and  the  priest  shall 
dip  his  right  finger  in  the  oil  that  is  in 
his  left  luind,  and  shall  sprinkle  of  the 
oil  with  his  finger  seven  times  before 
the  Lord  :  (^^  and  of  the  rest  of  the  oil 
that  is  in  his  hand  shall  the  priest  pnt 
upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of  him 


(12)  And  offlar  him  for  a  trespass  ofCbring.— 
As  leprosy  was  a  Divine  pnniahment  for  sin,  the  restored 
leper  nad  to  brin«f  expuAKyry^  sacrifices.  There  is,  how. 
ever,  a  striking  difference  in  the  ritual  of  the  leper's 
trespass  offering  and  the  ordinary  treroass  offering 
described  in  chap.  v.  6,  Ac.  In  the  case  oefore  ns,  not 
only  did  oil  accompany  it,  bat  both  the  trespass  offer- 
ing and  the  oil  were  waTed  by  the  priest,  which  did  not 
ta£e  place  on  any  other  occasion  in  connection  with 
the  trespass  offering  and  sin  offering.  Indeed,  in 
no  other  case  was  me  entire  Tictim  wayed  before  the 
Lord. 

(IS)  And  he  shall  slay  the  lamb.— Better,  And 
the  lamb  shaU  he  killed.  On  ordinary  occasions  the 
sacrificer  himself  slaaghtered  the  victim  on  the  north 
nde  of  the  altar  (seecmip.  16);  bat  as  the  conyalesoent 
was  not  as  yet  allowed  to  enter  the  coart,  other  persons 
appointed  for  these  occasions  killed  the  sacrifice.  Hence 
the  ancient  Ghaldee  Yersion  of  the  so-called  Jonathan 
ben  IJzziel  rightlyrenders  it, "  And  the  slaaghterer  shall 
slay  the  lamb."  The  phrase  is  therefore  better  rendered 
in  the  passire,  as  is  otten  the  case  in  Hebrew.  Before 
the  sacrifice  was  fliUin  the  offerer  had  to  lay  his  hands 
on  the  victim.  (See  chap.  i.  4.)  For  the  reason,  however, 
already  stated,  the  convalescent  ooald  not  do  it  before 
the  aluur.  The  lamb  was  therefore  bronffht  to  tiie  door 
of  the  coort  where  the  leper  stood,  and  the  convalescent 
pat  his  hands  throagh  the  gate  of  Nicanor,  and  laid 
them  on  the  victim.  From  this  place  the  parification 
was  performed  of  men  who  contracted  defilement  from 
a  ranning  issne,  and  of  women  when  they  broaght 
their  offerings  after  childbirth.    (See  chap.  zii.  6.) 

In  the  place  where  he  shall  kiU  the  sin 
offering.— Better,  in  the  place  where  they  kiU,  &c., 
as  exactly  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  by  fiie  Anthor- 
ised  Yersion  in  chap  iv.  33 :  that  is,  in  the  coort  of  the 
sanctaary,  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar  (see  chaps. 
i.  11,  vi.  25),  which  was  more  holy  than  the  entrance 
where  the  oonvalesoent  stood. 

For  as  the  sin  offering  .  .  .—The  fiesh  of  both 
these  sacrifices  was  the  perqoisite  of  the  officiating 
priest,  and  coold  only  be  eaten  by  him  and  the  male 
members  of  his  family  within  the  court  of  the  sanc- 
taary, being  of  the  class  of  sacrifices  which  were  most 
hohr.    (See  chap.  vi.  18.) 

(f^  And  the  priest  shall  take  some  of  the 
blood. — ^Daring  tiie  second  Temple  two  priests  caaght 
the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering — one  into  a  vessel,  and 
the  other  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  The  one  who 
caaght  the  blood  in  the  vessel  sprinkled  it  against  the  wall 
of  tne  altar,  whilst  the  other  who  had  the  blood  in  the 
hollow  of  hia  hand  went  to  the  convalescent,  who  was 
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waiting  ia  the  porch  of  Nicanor  opposite  the  eastern 
door,  with  his  face  tamed  to  the  west. 

And  the  priest  shall  put  it  upon  the  tip  of 
the  right  ear.--Still  anable  to  enter  the  coart  ci  the 
sanctaary,  becaose  he  had  not  as  yet  been  cleansed,  the 
restored  leper  pat  his  head  throagh  the  ^pate  of  Nicanor, 
when  the  priest  who  caaght  the  Uood  in  the  hoUow  of 
his  hand,  and  who  stood  within  the  coart,  dose  to  the 
entrance,  (becaase  the  blood  of  tiie  expiatory  sacrifices 
coald  not  be  broaght  beyond  the  limits  of  tne  coart  of 
Israel),  pat  some  of  it  on  the  cartilage  of  his  riffht  ear. 
He  then  pat  throagh  his  right  hand,  and  the  pnest  pat 
some  of  the  blood  on  his  Siamb ;  he  then  again  pat 
tbx>agh  his  right  foot,  and  the  priest  pat  some  of  the 
blood  on  the  great  toe.  To  expedite  the  process,  the 
restored  leper  was  also  allowed  to  pat  throagh  all  the 
three  members  at  once.  If  the  cvaed  leper  had  not  a 
thnmb  on  his  right  hand,  or  a  toe  on  his  right  foot,  or 
a  right  ear,  he  was  never  cleansed.  The  right  members 
were  chosen  for  these  symbolical  acts,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  consecration  of  the  priest,  becaase  they  are  r^re- 
sented  as  the  strongest,  and  are  therefore  the  most  able 
to  execute  the  will  of  God,  for  which  reason  they  were 
henceforth  dedicated  to  His  service.  (See  chap.  vii.  24.) 

{^  ShaU  take  some  of  the  log  of  oiL— This 
he  had  to  do  with  his  right  hand,  wluch  is  actoally  ex- 
pressed in  the  ancient  Ghaldee  paraphrase. 

And  pour  it  into  the  palm  of  his  own  left 
hand. — Better,  and  he  ehaU  powr  it  into  the  palm  of 
the  prieePe  left  handy  that  is,  the  priest  who  has 
hitherto  performed  the  ceremony  of  d^msing  the  leper 
now  takes  some  of  the  log  of  oO,  and  pats  it  into  the 
left  hand  of  his  fellow  priest.  This  is  not  only  dis. 
tinctly  declared  in  the  canons  which  obtained  oaring 
the  second  Temple,  bat  is  expressed  in  the  text,  whi<£ 
is  seen  from  the  fiteral  translation  we  have  g^ven  of 
the  danse  in  qaestion.  The  same  priest,  however,  was 
allowed  to  poar  it  into  the  pahn  of  nis  own  hands.  To 
express  this  view,  which  the  translators  of  the  Aathor- 
ised  Yersion  espoused,  they  omitted  the  word  priest, 
which  is  to  be  f  oand  in  the  original,  and  sabstitated  hie 
oum,  which  is  not  in  the  originaL 

W  And  the  priest  £all  dip.— The  meet  did 
not  take  the  oil  into  the  sanctaary,  bat,  holoing  it  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  stood  in  the  coort,  whilst  the 
officiating  priest,  taming  his  face  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
dipped  his  right  finger  m  the  oil,  and  sprinUed  it  seven 
times  apon  the  floor  of  the  coart,  which  was  anderstood 
to  mean  **  before  the  Lord,"  dipping  his  finger  every 
time  he  sprinkled  the  oiL 

07)  And  of  the  rest  of  the  oil.— With  the  rest 
of  the  oil  both  priests  retomed  to  the  leper,  when  the 
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that  is  to  be  deansed,  and  upon  the 
thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  npon  the 
great  toe  of  his  right  foot,  upon  the 
blood  of  the  trespass  offering:  ^^>and 
the  remnant  of  the  oil  that  is  in  the 
priest's  hand  he  shall  ponr  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed :  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
him  Defore  the  Lord.  ^>  And  the  priest 
shall  o£Fer  the  sin  offering,  and  ma^e  an 
atonement  for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed 
from  his  undeanness;  and  afterward 
he  shall  kill  the  burnt  offering :  <^>  and 
the  priest  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering 
and  the  meat  offering  upon  the  altar: 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him,  and  he  shall  be  dean. 

(21)  And  if  he  be  poor,  and  ^  cannot 
get  so  much;  then  he  shall  take  one 
Iamb  for  a  trespass  offering  'to  be 
waved,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him, 
and  one  tenth  deal  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oiL  for  a  meat  offering,  and  a  1<^ 
of  oil ;  (22)  mifl  two  turtledoves,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  such  as  he  is  able  to 
get ;  and  the  one  shall  be  a  sin  offering, 
and  the  other  a  burnt  offering.  (23)  And 
he  shall  bring  them  on  the  eighth  day 
for  his  cleansing  unto  the  pnest,  unto 
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the  door  of  the  tabemade  of  the  con- 
gregation, before  the  Lobd.  (2*)  And 
the  priest  shall  take  the  lamb  of  the 
trespass  offering,  and  the  log  of  oil,  and 
the  priest  shall  wave  them /or  a  wave 
offering  before  the  Lobd:  ^^and  he 
shall  kill  the  Iamb  of  the  trespass  offer- 
ing, and  the  priest  shall  take  some  of 
the  blood  of  the  trespass  offering,  and 
put  it  upon  the  tip  of  the  right  ear  of 
him  that  is  to  be  deansed,  and  upon 
the  thumb  of  his  right  hand,  and  upon 
the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot :  (^>  and 
the  priest  shall  pour  of  the  oil  into  the 
palm  of  his  own  left  hand :  (^^  and  the 
priest  shall  sprinkle  with  his  right 
finger  some  of  tiie  oil  that  is  in  his  left 
hand  seven  times  before  the  Losd: 
^^>and  the  priest  shall  put  of  the  oil 
that  is  in  his  hand  upon  the  tip  of  the 
right  ear  of  him  that  is  to  be  deansed, 
and  upon  the  thumb  of  his  right  hand, 
and  upon  the  great  toe  of  his  right  foot, 
upon  the  place  of  the  blood  of  the 
trespass  offering :  (^>  and  the  rest  of  the 
oil  wat  is  in  the  priest's  hand  he  shall 
put  upon  the  head  of  him  that  is  to  be 
deansed,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him 
before  the  Lobd.    <^>  And  he  shall  offer 


.  officiating  priest  put  it  on  those  parte  of  the  conva- 
lescent's bodv  on  which  he  had  prerionslv  put  blood, 
so  that  the  oil  now  actoally  was  **  upon  the  blood  at  the 
trespass  offering,"  on  the  tip  of  the  ear,  tiie  thumb,  and 
the  toe  of  the  cleansed  leper.    (See  also  verse  28.) 

(U)  He  shall  pour  upon  the  head.— That  which 
remains  of  the  oil  in  the  hollow  of  the  priest's  hand 
after  some  of  it  had  been  sprinkled  seven  times  before 
the  Lord,  and  after  some  had  been  put  on  the  several 
organs  of  the  lener's  body,  the  priest  is  to  piU,  not 
"pour,"  upon  tne  oonvalesoent's  head — ^the  quantity 
left  in  the  hand  not  being  sufficient  to  ponr — ^wnilst  the 
bulk  of  the  log  from  which  the  hollow  nandfnl  has  been 
taken  was  the  perquisite  of  the  officiating  priests,  and, 
like  the  flesh  of  tne  sacrifices,  had  to  be  consumed 
within  the  sacred  precincts. 

And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement.— 
According  to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  the 
second  Temple,  it  was  the  act  of  putting  the  (nl  on  the 
several  organs,  but  more  espedalLy  on  me  head,  which 
effected  the  atonement  of  the  restored  leper.  Failing 
to  do  this,  even  if  the  prescribed  sacrifices  had  been 
offered,  no  expiation  was  made.  The  atonement  was 
made  for  the  sins  which  brought  leprosy  upon  the 
sinner. 

09)  And  the  priest  shall  ofibr  the  sin  ofto- 
ing. — The  other  ewe  lamb  mentioned  in  verse  10  the 
priest  is  now  to  offer  as  a  sin  offering,  to  expiate  the 
sins  which  the  restored  leper  had  committed  during  his 
illness,  having  probably  given  vent  to  impatient  and 
unbecoming  expressions  at  his  loathsome  condition,  not 
as  due  in  consequence  of  having  been  in  a  state  of  un- 
deanness.    The  regulations  in  chap.  ▼.  2,  S,  refer  to 


cases  when  through  thoughtlessnees  the  unclean  person 
f oigot  his  duty. 

(^)  Shall  ofto  the  burnt  offering.— With  the 
offering  of  the  burnt  offering,  accompanied  by  the  meat 
offering  mentioned  in  verse  10,  concluded  the  second 
and  last  stage  of  the  purification  of  the  leper,  which  com- 
pletely restored  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary. 

W  And  if  he  be  poor.— The  benign  considera- 
tion for  the  poor  which  -has  been  evinced  on  former 
occasions  in  connection  with  the  sacrifices  (see  chi^.  v. 
7, 11,  xii.  18)  is  also  shown  here.  Three  lambs  and 
three  tenth  deab  of  flour  were  more  than  a  poor  leper 
could  afford  to  bring.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  all  that 
was  required  was  one  lamb,  which  constituted  the  tres- 
pass offering,  and  one  tenth  deal  of  flour  for  a  meat 
ofEering,  and  the  log  of  oil  which  was  needed  for  his 
consecration. 

(^  Two  turtledoves,  or  two  yoimg  pigeons— 
which  were  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Palestine  (see  chap.  i. 
14),  instead  of  the  two  lambs  required  of  those  who 
were  able  to  bring  them. 

(S3)  And  he  wall  bring  them  on  the  eighth 
day. — ^This  premises  that  the  poor  man  is  to  go  through 
the  first  stage  of  purification  which  is  prescribed  m 
verses  3—6,  and  which  admits  him  to  social  life,  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  rich  man,  since  the 
things  prescribed  for  this  stage  are  inexpensive. 

(a^»)  And  the  priest  &all  take  the  lamb.— 
The  ritual  for  the  poor  man's  sacrifices,  however,  is  the 
same  as  that  which  is  prescribed  for  the  rich  man.  The 
solemnity  and  imposing  nature  of  the  service  is  not 
diminished,  as  both  rich  and  poor  are  alike  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord.     Hence  the  directions  in  verses  24 
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the  one  of  the  turtledoves,  or  of  the 
yonng  pigeons,  such  as  he  can  get; 
<^>  even  such  as  he  is  able  to  get,  the 
one  for  a  sin  o£Fering,  and  the  other /or 
a  burnt  o£Fering,  witib  the  meat  o£Fering : 
and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  him  that  is  to  be  cleansed  before 
the  Lord. 

W  TUna  is  the  law  of  him  in  whom  is 
the  plague  of  leprosy,  whose  hand  is 
not  able  to  get  that  which  pertaineth  to 
his  cleansing. 

(^^And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron,  saying,  <^>  When  ye  be  come 
into  the  huid  of  Canaan,  which  I  give 
to  you  for  a  possession,  and  I  put  the 
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plague  of  leprosy  in  a  house  of  the  land 
of  your  possession ;  (^>  and  he  that 
owneth  the  house  shall  come  and  tell 
the  priest,  saying.  It  seemeth  to  me 
there  m  as  it  were  a  plague  in  the  house : 
(30)  then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
they  ^  empty  the  house,  before  the  priest 
go  into  t^  to  see  the  plague,  that  all  that 
is  in  the  house  be  not  made  unclean: 
and  afterward  the  priest  shall  go  in  to 
see  the  house:  (^>and  he  shall  look 
on  the  plague,  and,  behold,  if  the  plague 
be  in  the  walls  of  the  house  with  hoUow 
strakes,  greeniah  or  reddish,  which  in 
sight  are  lower  than  the  wall ;  (^)  then 
the  priest  shall  go  out  of  the  house  to  the 


— 29  in  connection  with  the  humbler  sacrifices  are 
shnply  a  repetition  of  those  ordained  in  yerses  12 — 18, 
to  be  observed  in  the  case  of  the  more  costlj  offerings. 

(32)  This  is  the  law  of  him  .  .  .  whose  hand 
is  not  able  to  get.— That  is,  that  which  is  laid  down 
in  verses  21 — 31  constitutes  the  law  for  the  restored 
leper  who  is  too  poor  to  offer  the  sacrifices  prescribed 
in  verses  10 — ^20. 

(3^  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
unto  Aaron. — ^Wlulst  the  law  about  the  cleansing  of 
restored  lepers  was  addressed  to  Moses  alone  (see  verse 
1),  the  res^ulations  about  leprous  houses,  like  those 
with  regara  to  leprous  garments  and  persons,  are  for 
the  same  reason  deliverod  to  Moses  and  Aaron  con- 
jointly.   (See  chap.  xiii.  1.) 

(3^)  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan. — We  have  here  the  first  of  four  instances 
in  Leviticus  of  a  law  being  given  prospectively,  having 
no  immediate  bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  people  (n 
Israel  (see chaps,  xix.  23 ;  zxiii.  10;  xxv.  2).  This  may  be 
the  reason  why  it  is  separated  from  the  law  of  leprous 
men  and  garments,  which  we  should  nattunlly  expect  it 
would  follow,  instead  of  being  preceded  by  the  law  of 
cleansing,  and  why  it  occupies  tne  position  of  an  appen- 
dix. Because  it  b  here  said  "  the  land  of  Canaan,"  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  maintained  that 
this  supernatural  plague  of  leprous  nouses  was  peculiar 
to  Palestine,  and  was  unknown  in  any  other  countnr. 
Thev  moreover  adduce  the  words  "  in  a  house  of  the 
land  of  your  possession  "  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
houses  in  Palestine  not  in  the  possession  of  the  Israelites, 
— ».e.,  houses  of  Gentiles— were  exempt  from  this  dis- 
temper, that  the  synagogues  throughout  the  country 
which  had  no  official  dwdling-houses  attached  to  them 
were  never  visited  by  this  loathsome  disease,  and  that 
none  of  the  houses  in  Jerusalem  were  ever  afiSicted  with 
it,  because  the  holy  city  was  never  divided  among  the 
tribes.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  tiieir  interpretation, 
the  testimonv  of  these  eye-witnesses  who  had  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  of  leprosy,  that  out  of  Palestine,  that 
in  certain  houses  in  Palestme,  and  that  in  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem,  this  kind  of  distemper  was  unknown, 
remains  unshaken. 

And  I  put  the  plague  of  leprosy.— The  plagpie 
is  here  described  as  a  supematoral  one,  proceeding  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  God.  Ordinary  leprosy,  as  we 
are  told  by  the  authorities  in  the  time  A  Unrist,  oomes 
upon  man  for  the  following  sins:  "for  idoli^^,  for 
profaning  the  name  of  the  Lord,  nnchastity,  theft. 


slander,  false  witness,  false  judgment,  perjury,  infring. 
ing  the  borders  of  a  neighbour,  aevismg  malicious  plans, 
or  creating  discord  between  brothers."  House  leprosy 
is  sent  b^  God  if  the  owner  of  a  plot  of  land  on  the 
sacred  soil  builds  his  house  with  materials  unlawfully 
acquired.  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  Jona- 
than renders  the  first  part  of  this  verse  by, "  And  if 
there  be  a  man  who  buildeth  his  house  with  stolen 
goods,  then  I  will  put  the  plague,"  &c. 

(85)  He  that  owneth  the  house.— As  in  the  case 
of  the  suspidous  svmptoms  in  human  beings,  the  sus- 
pected house  is  f  orUiwith  to  be  examined  by  the  priest. 

Saying,  It  seemeth  to  me  .  .  .-^According  to 
the  authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ»  this  prescribes  the 
formula  which  the  owner  of  the  house  is  to  use  when 
he  communicates  the  fact  to  the  priest.  Hence  they 
enacted  that  though  he  be  himself  an  expert  in  these 
matters,  and  know  certainly  that  it  is  leprosy,  he  is  not 
to  say  positivelv  to  the  priest,  "  The  plague  has  appeared 
in  my  house,"  but  "  It  seemeth  to  me  .  .  .  as  it  were," 
&c.,  because  it  was  the  office  of  the  priest  to  pronounce 
a  positive  sentence  on  the  subject. 

(39  That  they  empty  the  house.— If  the  exa- 
mination was  made  before  the  removal  of  the  objects  in 
it,  and  the  priest  pronounced  the  house  leprous,  all  the 
furniture,  £c,  found  therein  would  be  denied.  Hence 
the  benign  law  that  eveiything  should  be  removed  pre- 
vious  to  the  priest's  inspection,  to^  save  the  household 
stuff.  This  assuredly  shows  that  the  law  did  not 
regard  leprosy  as  infectious. 

T^  With  hollow  strakes,  greenish  or  reddish. 
— ^If  the  house  is  really  leprous,  the  priest  on  inspect- 
ing it  will  find  in  the  walls  the  same  three  symptoms 
which  are  visible  in  the  skin  of  leprous  human  beings : 
(1)  hollow  strakes,  or,  rather,  de^  cavities  or  depres' 
sions,  which  the  ancient  canons  define  as  a  depression 
deeper  than  the  rest  of  the  wall,  being  the  same 
symptom  as  in  man  (see  chap.  xiii.  S) ;  (2)  a  greenish 
or  (3)  a  reddish  spot,  which  were  the  second  and  third 
svmptoms  of  leprosy  in  men  and  garments.  (Comp. 
chap.  xiii.  49.)  According  to  the  canons  which  obtained 
durmg  the  second  Temp£,  the  size  of  this  discoloured 
spot  on  the  wall  had  to  oe  that  of  two  beans. 

(88)  Shut  up  the  house  seven  dajrs.— On  find- 
ing these  symptoms,  the  priest  is  to  put  the  house  in 
quarantine  for  seven  days,  in  order  to  see  what  altera- 
tion will  take  place  during  this  interval,  adopting  the 
same  treatment  as  in  the  case  of  leprous  garments.  (See 
chap.  xiii.  50.) 
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door  of  the  house,  and  shut  up  the 
house  seven  days :  ^^  and  the  priest 
shall  come  again  the  seventh  daj,  and 
shall  look :  and,  behold,  if  the  plague 
be  spread  in  the  walls  of  the  house; 
(^)  then  the  priest  shall  command  that 
thej  take  away  the  stones  in  which  the 
pla^e  is,  and  they  shall  cast  them  into 
an  unclean  place  without  the  city : 
<^>and  he  shall  cause  the  house  to  be 
scraped  within  round  about,  and  they 
shall  pour  out  the  dust  that  they  scrape 
oS  without  the  city  into  an  unclean 
place  :  (^>  and  they  shall  take  other 
stones,  and  put  them  in  the  place  of 
those  stones;  and  he  shall  take  other 
morter,  and  shall  plaister  the  house. 
(^)And  if  the  plague  come  again,  and 
break  out  in  the  house,  afker  that  he 
hath  taken  away  the  stones,  and  afber 
he  hath  scraped  the  house,  and  after 
it  is  plaistered ;  <^)  then  the  priest  shall 
come  and  look,  and,  behold,  if  the 
plague  be  spread  in  the  house,  it  is  b. 
fretting  leprosy  in  the  house :  it  is  un- 
clean. <^)  And  he  shall  break  down  the 
house,  the  stones  of  it,  and  the  timber 
thereof,  and  all  the  morter  of  the  house ; 
and  he  shall  carry  them  forth  out  of  the 
city  into  an  tmclean  place.     (^)More- 
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over  he  that  goeth  into  the  house  all 
the  while  that  it  is  shut  up  shall  be 
unclean  until  the  even.  (^^  And  he  that 
lieth  in  the  house  shall  wash  his  clothes ; 
and  he  that  eateth  in  the  house  shall 
wash  his  clothes. 

(^>And  if  the  priest  ^  shall  come  in, 
and  look  upon  it,  and,  behold,  the  plague 
hath  not  spread  in  the  house,  after  the 
house  was  plaistered:  then  the  priest 
shall  pronounce  the  house  clean,  because 
the  plague  is  healed.  <^)  And  he  shall 
take  to  cleanse  the  house  two  birds, 
and  cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and  hyssop : 
<^>  and  he  shall  kill  the  one  of  the  biids 
in  an  earthen  vessel  over  running 
water :  (^^>  and  he  shall  take  the  cedar 
wood,  and  the  hyssop,  and  the  scarlet, 
and  t^e  living  bird,  and  dip  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  slain  bird,  and  in  the 
running  water,  and  sprinkle  the  house 
seven  times :  (^^  and  he  shall  cleanse 
the  house  with  the  blood  of  the  bird, 
and  with  the  running  water,  and  with 
the  living  bird,  and  with  the  cedar 
wood,  and  with  the  hysson,  and  with 
the  scarlet :  (^)  but  he  shall  let  go  the 
living  bird  out  of  the  city  into  the  open 
fields,  and  make  an  atonement  for  the 
house :  and  it  shall  be  clean. 


(30,40)  And  the  priest  shall  oome  again.— If 
on  inspecting  it  a^ain  at  the  end  of  the  first  week's 
quarantine,  Uie  pnest  finds  ibai  the  depression  or  dis- 
colonring  has  spread  in  the  walls,  thus  indicating  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  jnst  as  in  the  case  of  leprons 
men  and  garments  (see  chao.  xui.  5,  50),  he  is  to  order 
the  aifected  stones  which  exnibit  these  symptoms  to  be 
pnlled  ont  of  the  walls,  and  to  be  oist  into  the  nndean 
receptacle  which  was  prepared  ontside  every  dty  for 
carcases  and  filth  of  every  kind,  jnst  as  there  was  ont- 
side  the  city  a  dean  place  for  the  deposition  of  the 
ashes  of  the  sanctuary.  (See  chap.  ir.  11.)  It  will  be 
seen  that  ont  of  the  eight  verbs  nsed  in  verses  40<— 42 
in  connection  with  the  removing  of  the  affected  stones 
and  the  constitution  of  new  ones,  the  scraping,  and  the 
plaistering,  six  are  in  the  plural :  viz.,  they  shall  take, 
thev  shall  cast  (verse  40);  they  shall  pour  out,  they 
shall  scrape  off  (verse  41) ;  they  shall  take,  they  shaU 
put  them  (verse  42) ;  and  two  are  in  the  singular :  vie., 
he  shall  take  other  mortar,  he  shall  plaister  (verse  42). 
From  this  the  authorities  durinff  the  second  Temple 
concluded,  and  hence  enacted,  that  if  the  affected  stones 
are  in  a  partition  wall  which  divides  two  houses  occu- 
pied by  two  different  owners,  both  alike  must  take  part 
in  the  first  six  acts,  whilst  the  new  mortaring  and^the 
pliustering  must  be  done  by  the  owner  of  the  affected 
house  alone. 

(^.  46)  And  if  the  plague  oome  again.— If  after 
these  alterations  and  precautions  the  symptoms  re. 
appear,  the  house  must  be  pulled  down,  just  as  the 
ffarment  was  destroyed  unaer  similar  circumstances 
(see  chap,  xiii  51),  and  the  materials  deposited  in  the 
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unclean  receptacle  ontside  the  dty,  since  its  re-appear- 
anoe  shows  that  it  is  an  incurable  leprosy*  From  the 
fact  that  the  materials  of  the  house  here  spoken  of  are 
stones,  earth,  and  wood,  the  andent  canons  enacted 
that  no  dwelling  is  exposed  to  the  laws  of  leprosy 
unless  it  has  four  walls,  and  is  built  of  stone,  earth,  and 
wood.  Houses  of  brick  and  marble,  therefore,  do  not 
come  within  these  laws. 

(46)  MoreoTor  he  that  goeth  into  the  house. 
— If  any  one  only  momentarily  entered  the  house  whilst 
it  was  under  quarantine,  he  contracted  defilement, 
which  lasted  till  sundown  of  the  same  day.  After  the 
priest  declared  it  unclean,  it  defiled  by  simply  touching 
it  outdde. 

(47)  And  he  that  lieth  in  the  houae.'-As  abid- 
ing in  it  all  niffht  was  graver  than  a  momentary 
entrance,  it  invdved  the  washing  of  the  garments 
before  the  person  so  defiled  could  be  dean.  The  same 
was  the  case  if  any  one  made  a  meal  in  it. 

(48)  The  plague  hath  not  spread.— If  at  the  end 
of  the  second  week's  quarantine  the  distemper  has  not 
spread,  having  been  checked  by  the  means  prescribed  in 
verses  42, 43,  the  priest  is  to  cfedare  it  dean,  and  fit  for 
re-habitation.  This  is  the  same  criterion  adopted  in  the 
case  of  leprous  men  and  garments.  (See  chi^.  xiii.  6, 58.) 

(40-68)  And  he  shall  take  to  oleanse  the 
house. — The  same  rites  are  prescribed  for  cleansing 
the  house  which  were  performed  in  deansiny  the  healed 
leper  (see  verses  3 — 7),  with  the  exception  of  the 
sacrifices  which  the  man  brought  afterwaraa,and  which 
were  necessarily  absent  in  uie  case  of  the  restored 
leprous  house. 
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(M)  This  IS  tlie  law  for  all  manner  of 
pla^e  of  leprosy,  and  'Bcall,  (^)  and  for 
the  leproBj  of  a  garment,  and  of  a 
house,  <^)  and  for  a  rising,  and  for  a 
scab,  and  for  a  bright  spot :  ^^^  to  teach 
^when  it  is  nndean,  and  when  it  is 
clean :  this  is  the  law  of  leprosy. 

CHAPTER  XV.— W  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  saying, 
(^)  Speak  nnto  the  children  of  Israd, 
and  say  nnto  them.  When  any  man 
hath  a^mnning  issue  out  of  his  flesh, 
because  of  his  issue  he  is  unclean. 
(3)  And  this  shall  be  his  uncleanness  in 
his  issue:  whether  his  flesh  run  with 
his  issue,  or  his  flesh  be  stopped  from 
his  issue,  it  is  his  tmcleanness.    ^^^  E^ery 
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bed,  whereon  he  lieth  that  hath  the 
issue,  is  unclean:  and  every  'thing, 
whereon  he  sitteth,  shall  be  unclean. 
<^)  And  whosoever  toucheth  his  bed  shall 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  hirMelf  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  xmtil  the  even. 
(®)  And  he  that  sitteth  on  any  thing 
whereon  he  sat  that  hath  the  issue  shafi 
wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himsdf  in 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
(7)  And  he  that  toucheth  the  flesh  of 
him  that  hath  the  issue  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  bathe  himsdf  in  water,  and 
be  unclean  until  the  even.  (^)  And  if  he 
that  hath  the  issue  spit  upon  him  that 
is  clean ;  then  he  shall  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  himsdf  in  water,  and  be 
unclean  until  the  even.     (^^And  what 


(54-M)  This  is  the  law  for  all  manner  of 
plague. — These  verses  sum  up  the  laws  of  leprosv 
^ven  in  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.  The  various  names  contained 
in  verse  56  are  repeated  from  chap.  xiii.  2. 

(57)  To  teach  when  it  is  unclean.— This  verse 
is  intimately  connected  with  verse  54,  viz. :  '*  This  is  the 
law  for  all  manner  of  plague  of  leprosy  ...  to  afford 
instmction  in  the  day  of  uncleanness,  and  in  the  da^  of 
cleanness : ''  that  is,  to  furnish  them  with  instructions 
against  the  time  when  they  would  have  to  deal  with 
these  cases  in  taking  possession  of  the  promised  land. 
The  ancient  authorities,  however,  insisted  upon  the 
literal  renderiiu^  which  is  substantially  exhibited  in  the 
Margin  of  the  Authorised  Version,  viz., "  To  teach  con- 
cerning the  day  of  uncleanness  and  concerning  the  day 
<of  cleanness : "  t.6.,  to  instruct  the  people  on  which  days 
this  distemper  may  be  examined  and  decided.  Hence 
the  ancient  Chaldee  Version  of  Jonathan  renders  it, 
*'  That  the  priests  may  teach  the  people  to  discern 
between  the  duk  days,  when  his  leprosv  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  between  the  bright  days.  (See  chap, 
xiii.  2.) 

XV. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  to 
Aaron. — This  chapter,  which  lays  down  the  laws  of 
uncleanness  arising  from  issues,  cuscusses  two  diseased 
and  three  natural  secretions. 

(2)  A  running  issue  out  of  his  flesh.— Flesh, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  euphemistically  denotes 
private  TNu^.  (See  Qen.  vi.  10,  yii.  13 ;  chaps,  vi.  3,  xvi. 
4 ;  Ezek.  xvL  26,  xxiii.  20,  &c.) 

Because  of  his  issue  he  is  unclean.— Better, 
hia  issue  U  unclean.  Hence,  any  one  coming  in  contact 
with  it,  or  with  the  garment  on  which  traces  of  the 
secretion  are  found,  is  thereby  rendered  unclean. 

(3)  Whether  his  flesh  run.— This  verse  defines 
more  minutely  the  statement  in  the  preceding  verse. 

(4)  Every  bed,  whereon  he  lieth.-^  severely 
did  the  canonical  law  deal  with  these  cases  that  they 
interpreted  the  defilement  communicated  to  the  bed,  and 
hence  also  to  his  seat  and  saddle,  by  the  patient  in  five 
different  ways :  bv  standing,  sitting,  lying,  haoging,  or 
leaning  on  it.  line  patienr  s  polluting  power  is  so  great 
that  even  if  the  bed,  seat,  or  saddle  is  under  a  stone,  he 
defiles  it  through  the  stone  by  any  of  these  actions.   If 


he  stood  upon  two  beds,  placing  one  foot  upon  each,  he 
defiled  both. 

(5>  6)  And  whosoever  toucheth  his  bed.— The 
defiling  power  of  the  patient  was  so  great  that  the  bed, 
seat,  or  saddle  which  he  rendered  unclean  by  any  of 
the  above-named  fi^e  acts  polluted  again  any  one  who 
came  in  contact  with  these  articles  in  seven  different 
ways:  by  standing,  sitting,  lying,  hanging,  leaning, 
touching,  or  bearing  them.  The  person  thus  pdluted 
had  to  remain  in  this  condition,  debarred  from  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  sanctuary,  till  sundown,  when  he  had  to 
wash  his  garments,  and  immerse  his  whole  body  in 
water. 

(7)  And  he  that  toucheth  the  flesh.-  With 
such  intense  loathing  was  the  person  regarded  who  had 
contracted  this  infirmity,  that  even  the  medical  man 
who  had  professionally  to  examine  him  became  de- 
filed for  the  rest  of  Uie  day.  He  had  to  wa^  his 
clothes  and  immerse  the  whole  of  his  body  in  water 
before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  enjoyment  of  his 
own  sacred  pririleges. 

(8)  If  he  • . .  spit  upon  him.— Spitting  in  the  face 
of  a  person  was,  and  still  is,  commonly  resorted  to  among 
Oriental  nations  as  an  expression  of  insult  and  coia- 
tempt  (Num.  xii.  14;  Deut.  xxv.  9;  Isa.  1.  6;  Job  xxx. 
10;  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  &c).  Suffering  from  the  disease 
here  discussed,  the  patient  would  naturally  be  more 
irritable,  and  hence  oe  liable  to  giye  vent  more  fre- 
quently  to  this  mode  of  expressing  his  wrath.  Now, 
any  person  upon  whom  he  happened  to  heap  this  indig. 
nitv  oecame  defiled  by  the  spittle  in  the  same  manner, 
ana  had  to  go  through  the  same  purification,  as  he  who 
chanced  to  touch  his  garments,  or  as  the  physician  who 
had  to  examine  him. 

(9)  And  what  saddle  soever.- Better,  and  any 
carriage.  The  word  here  translated  "saddle"  only 
occurs  twice  more :  viz.,  1  Kines  v.  6  in  Hebrew,  or 
chap.  iv.  26  in  English,  where  it  is  rendered  "  chariot " 
in  tne  Authorised  Yersion,  and  in  Cant.  iii.  10,  where 
it  is  translated  "covering,"  but  where  it  manifestly 
denotes  the  seat  inside  the  palanquin.  With  the  feminine 
termination  the  word  in  question  occursno  less  thanforty- 
f  our  times,  and  is  inYariably  translated  in  the  Author- 
ised Yersion  "chariot."  What  kind  of  vehicle  the 
masculine  form  of  the  expression  in  question  denotes 
in  the  three  passages  in  wnich  it  occurs  must  be  decided 
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saddle  soever  he  rideth  upon  that  hath 
the  issue  shall  be  undean.  (^<^)And 
"whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that  was 
under  him.  shall  be  unclean  until  the 
even:  and  he  that  beareth  wmf  of  those 
things  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even.  <^^)And  whomsoever  he  touch- 
eth that  hath  the  issue,  and  hath  not 
rinsed  his  hands  in  water,  he  shall  wash 


acti.e.»L 


his  clothes,  and  bathe  himeelf  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  <^)  And 
the  'vessel  of  earth,  that  he  toucheth 
which  hath  the  issue,  shall  be  broken : 
and  every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed 
in  water.  ^^^And  when  he  that  hath 
an  issue  is  cleansed  of  his  issue ;  then 
he  shall  number  to  himself  seven  days 
for  his  cleansing,  and  wash  his  clothes, 
and  bathe  his  flesh  in  running  water. 


from  the  context.  In  Kings,  the  Jiorses  which  are  need 
in  connection  with  it  show  that  it  was  a  carriage  drawn 
by  animals.  In  Canticles  it  is  a  yehicle,  or  the  essen- 
tial part  of  it,  carried  by  men,  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
rehicle  meant  in  the  passage  before  ns.  It  is  the  well- 
Imown  palanquin  so  largely  nsed  in  the  East. 

Shall  be  unclean. — The  conyeyance  nsed  is  to  be 
unclean,  and  hence,  is  not  to  be  used  by  any  one  else. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  present  text  does  not  say  how 
long  the  Tehicle  is  to  be  oefiled,  though  in  every  other 
instance  the  time  is  fixed.  (See  yerses  5 — 11.)  There 
can,  therefore,  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  the  reading  in 
the  LXX.,  which  has  here  until  evening,  is  the  origmal 
one,  and  that  the  words  haye  dropped  oat  ox  the 
Hebrew  text. 

(10)  And  whosoever  toucheth  any  thing  that 
was  under  him. — That  is,  the  seat  in  the  palanquin 
on  which  the  passenger  sits.  If  touched  by  any  one 
after  the  man  with  the  issue  has  sat  on  it,  he  contracts 
defilement  till  sundown. 

And  he  that  beareth  any  of  those  things.— 
Better,  And  he  that  beareth  them.  That  is,  whoso 
carries  the  palanquin,  with  the  patient  in  it,  from  one 
place  to  another,  contracts  defilement.  (See  chap.  xi. 
28,  40.) 

(U)  And  hath  not  rinsed  his  hands  in  water. 
^If  the  patient  happens  to  touch  any  one  with  his 
hands  without  having  first  washed  his  hands,  the  man 
who  has  thus  been  touched  by  the  unwashen  hands  of 
the  defiled  inyalid  contracts  pollution  till  sundown  of 
the  day  on  which  he  has  been  touched.  He  has  to  wash 
his  clothes  and  immerse  his  whole  body  in  wator  before 
he  can  partake  of  the  nriyileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This 
is  the  only  instance  where  the  touch  of  the  hand  as  im- 
parting defilement  is  expressly  mentioned,  and  where 
the  washing  of  the  hands  alone  is  ordered  in  the  Mosaic 
Law  to  prevent  the  communication  of  pollution.  The 
washing  of  the  hands  oyer  the  heifer,  ordered  in  Dent, 
xxi.  6,  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  meant  to  renounce 
any  share  in  the  guilt  of  the  murder,  or  rather,  to  protest 
their  innocence. 

(12)  And  the  vessel  of  earth  .  .  .  shall  be 
broken. — ^For  the  reason  why  vessels  of  a  porous 
clay  must  be  destroyed  when  contaminated  by  defile, 
ment,  see  chaps,  yi.  28,  xi.  33.  This,  however,  is  the 
only  instance  where  an  earthen  vessel  touched  on  the 
outside  was  defiled,  thus  again  showing  the  intense 
loathing  with  which  the  guilt  of  this  kind  of  infirmity 
was  regarded. 

Every  vessel  of  wood  shall  be  rinsed  in 
water. — As  these  kinds  of  vessels  were  both  more  ex- 
pensive and  more  difficult  to  restore,  the  Law,  which 
BO  frequently  takes  into  consideration  the  circumstances 
of  the  people,  merdf  nlly  spares  the  more  costly  utensils. 
These  are  to  under^  the  same  baptism  as  human 
beings.     The  administrators  of  the  law  during  ^^^ 


second  Temple  took  the  expression  "  wood  "  in  a  more 
generic  sense,  as  denoting  more  enduring  material  than 
clay;  hence  they  included  vessels  made  of  copper, 
brass,  silver,  &c.  With  reg^ard  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  vessels  thus  polluted  are  to  be  immersed,  they 
ordained  that  if  the  utensil  is  dipped  with  ite  moutn 
downward,  or  if  the  vessel,  at  the  time  of  ite  immer- 
sion,  contains  any  liquor  except  water,  the  baptism  is 
illegal.  They,  moreover,  ordamed  that  all  new  vessels 
which  are  purchased,  or  otherwise  acquired,  must  like- 
wise be  immersed,  for  fear  lest  the  maker,  or  some  of 
those  who  have  handled  them  prior  to  the  purchase, 
might  have  been  in  a  slate  of  defilement.  Hence  the 
orthodox  Jews  to  this  day  literally  baptize  cups,  plates, 
knives,  forks,  or  any  new  utensil  which  they  buy.  It 
is  to  this  kw  that  Christ  refers  when  He  says,  '*  And 
many  other  things  there  be,  which  they  have  received  to 
hold,  as  the  washing  [liter^y ,  the  baptism]  of  cups,  and 
pote,  brazen  vessels,  and  of  tebles,"  or,  as  the  Margin 
has  it  more  correctly,  "  beds,"  or  cotuihee  (Mark  viL  4). 

(IS)  And  when  he  ...  is  cleansed  of  his 
issue. — ^That  is,  recovered  or  healed  of  his  infirmity 
(see  verse  28),  as  the  real  purification  was  not  aecom. 
plished  till  he  had  performed  the  ritual  prescribed  in 
this  and  in  the  two  following  verses.  He  is,  however, 
not  to  perform  these  rites  as  soon  as  he  finds  that  the 
issue  has  ceased,  but  has  to  wait  seven  clear  days,  so  as 
to  afford  sufficient  time  to  ascertein  whether  the  in- 
firmity  had  actually  disappeared.  If  any  vestige  of  it 
was  seen  during  tnese  seven  days,  or  even  at  the  end 
of  the  seventh  day,  and  after  he  was  baptized*  he  had 
again  to  count  seven  other  days. 

Bathe  his  flesh  in  running  water.— Or,  more 
literally,  living  water.  It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  all 
other  defiled  persons  and  things  were  to  be  immersed 
in  a  collection  of  water,  the  restored  man  who  had 
suffered  ^m  the  issue  in  question  was  ordered  to  bathe 
in  a  fountain  or  in  spring  water.  For  the  phrase 
"living  water,"  see  chap.  xiv.  5,  50.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  term  "  flesh  "  has  here,  too,  the  euphe- 
mistic sense  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  used  in  this 
section.  (See  verses  2,  3,  7.)  This  derives  support 
from  the  fact  that  whenever  bathing  of  the  body  is 
ordered,  the  phrase  for  it  throughout  this  section  is 
uniformly  "  bathe  in  water  "  simply,  which  occurs  no 
less  than  ten  times  (chap.  xv.  5—8,  10,  11, 18,  21,  22, 
27),  and  where  the  Authorised  Yersion  has  in  all  cases 
inserted  himself  in  italics.  This,  moreover,  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  only  passage  in  this 
section  where  the  expression  "flesh"  is  used  in  ite 
literal  sense  for  "boay"  (see  verse  16),  the  sacred 
writer  desi|^nedly  added  (eth  hot) "  all,"  so  that  it  mi^ht 
be  distingmshed  from  the  euphemistic  sense  in  which 
it  is  used  in  all  the  other  passages  in  this  section. 
TMs,  however,  would  not  exclude  the  bathing  of  the 
1  body  as  well,  out,  on  the  contrary,  premises  it. 
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and  shall  be  clean.  ^^>  And  on  the 
eighth  day  he  shall  take  to  him  two 
tm^tledoves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  and 
come  before  the  Lobd  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
give  them  xmto  the  priest :  (^>  and  the 
priest  shall  o£Fer  them,  the  one  for  a  sin 
offering,  and  the  other /or  a  burnt  offer- 
ing; and  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  him  before  the  Lobd  for  his 
issue. 

W  And  if  any  man's  seed  of  copula- 
tion go  out  from  him,  then  he  shall 


1  Heb 


wash  all  his  flesh  in  water,  and  be  un- 
clean until  the  even.  <^'^  And  every 
garment,  and  every  skin,  whereon  is  the 
seed  of  copulation,  shall  be  washed  with 
water,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
OB)  The  woman  also  with  whom  man 
shall  lie  vnth  seed  of  copulation,  they 
shall  both  bathe  themselves  in  water,  and 
be  unclean  until  the  even. 

WAnd  if  a  woman  have  an  issue^ 
a/nd  her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood,  she 
shall  be  ^put  apart  seven  days:  and 
whosoever  toucheth  her  shall  be  unclean 


(M)  And  on  the  eighth  day  he  shall  take  to 
him. — If  after  the  bathing  on.  the  ere  of  the  seyenth 
day  no  siffn  of  the  infirmity  is  seen,  he  is  to  bring  on 
the  eighui  day  tiie  appointed  sacrifices.  It  is  very 
striking  that  whibt  in  other  cases  it  was  only  the  poor 
who,  oat  of  consideration,  were  allowed  two  turtledoves 
or  two  yonne  pigeons  (see  chaps,  v.  7,  ziL  8,  xiv.  22), 
in  the  case  before  us  the  meanest  odSering  was  pre- 
scribed for  all  alike  who  suffered  from  this  infirmity, 
without  giving  them  the  choice  of  bringing  a  more  costly 
sacrifice.  The  phrase  "  he  shall  take  to  him  "  is  simply 
a  Hebrew  pleonastic  way  for  saying  "  he  shall  take. 

The  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  confipre- 
gation. — ^Better,  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting, 
which  here  means  the  eastern  g^te,  where  the  offerer 
would  face  the  west,  or  Holy  of  Holies,  the  place  of  the 
Lord's  Divine  majesty,  and  hence,  **  before  the  Lord." 

(15)  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement. 
— That  is,  for  the  sinful  act  which  has  brought  about 
the  infirmity.  The  severity  with  which  people  were 
treated  who  had  contracted  this  disease  may  further  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  they  had  to  remain  without  the 
camp  (Num.  v.  1 — 4).  Dunng  the  second  Temple  they 
were  debarred  from  partaking  of  the  Paschal  meal,  and 
were  banished  from  the  precincts  of  l^e  holy  city. 
Hence,  when  Dayid  in  his  gresi  indisniation  wanted  to 
invoke  an  imprecation  upon  his  adversaries,  he  ex- 
claimed "  Let  there  not  fau  from  the  house  of  Joab  one 
that  hath  an  issue  "  (2  Sam.  iii.  29). 

(16)  And  if  any  man's  seed.— The  second  case, 
discussed  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  is  that  of  an 
involuntarjr  emission,  as  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10.  The  man 
who  sustamed  it  had  simpler  to  immerse  his  whole  body 
in  water  the  f  oUowin^f  morning,  and  remain  undean  till 
sundown.  Similar  ntes  were  performed  by  the  ancients 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Thus  the  Egyptian 
priests  when  they  were  defiled  by  a  dream  purified 
themselves  by  bathing  their  bodies ;  and,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  £oran,  any  faithful  Mahommedan 
who  meets  with  such  an  accioent  must  not  perform 
his  prayers  till  he  has  ffone  through  the  prescribed 
oblation.    {Koran,  iv.  460 

(17)  And  every  skin.— That  is,  eyerything  which 
a  man  wears  or  lies  upon  made  of  skin,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  ordinary  garments  made  of  stuffs  (see 
chap.  xiii.  48)  with  which  it  is  associated.  Any  one  of 
these  thus  defiled  was  cleansed  by  washing.  It  is  from 
this  circumstance  tiiat  the  apostle  borrows  the  ex- 
pression  "having  even  the  garments  spotted  by  the 
flesh  "  ( Jude  23). 

(18)  The  woman  also  with  whom  man  shall 
lie. — Better,  And  if  a  man  lie  with  a  woman,  that 


is,  even  when  what  is  specified  in  verse  16  takes  place 
in  intercourse  between  man  and  woman  laimdly 
married,  it  pollutes  both  the  husband  and  the  wife. 
They  have  accordingly  both  to  immerse  their  whole 
bodies,  and  remain  unclean  till  sundown,  and  were 
debarred  from  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  during 
that  day.  Hence  abstinence  from  conjugal  inter, 
course  was  regarded  as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
the  performance  of  sacred  duties.  He  who  had  ap- 
proached his  wife  could  not  draw  nigh  to  Grod  (Exoid. 
xix.  15),  and  was  not  allowed  to  partake  of  sacred  meals. 
(Comp.  1  Sam.  zxL  5,  6.)  The  taw  of  poUution  was  not 
designed  to  put  a  check  upon  marriage,  since  matri- 
mony is  a  Divine  institution  (Gren.  i.  27, 28,  ii.  21 — 25), 
but  it  is  intended  to  prevent  husband  and  wife  from 
making  an  immoderate  use  of  their  conjugal  life,  and 
thus  to  preserve  them  in  health  and  vigour  by  pre- 
scribing such  constant  purifications  after  it.  This  is  pro- 
bablv  the  reason  why  other  nations  of  antiquity  enacted 
similar  laws.  Thus  the  Hindoos  and  the  Baoylonians 
bathed  after  conjugal  intercourse.  The  Egyptian 
priest's  abstained  from  it  when  they  had  to  penorm 
sacred  duties,  and  the  laity  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  precincts  of  the  Temple  unless  they  submitted  to 
ablutions.  Mahommed,  for  the  same  reason,  enjoins 
lustrations  upon  all  the  faithful  before  reciting  their 
prayers. 

m  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue.— Havuur 
leg^islated  for  cases  in  connection  with  man — as  wefi 
as  for  one  case  in  which  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
are  concerned,  the  Law  now  lays  down  directions  for 
two  cases  affecting  the  woman. 

And  her  issue  in  her  flesh  be  blood.— Better, 
\f  her  iastie,  &c.  This  dause  defines  the  preoedinff  one, 
stating  more  minutely  what  the  issue  consists  of  and 
proceeds  from. 

She  shall  be  put  apart  seven  days.— Though 
as  a  rule  the  discharge  ceases  after  three  or  four  days, 
yet,  as  in  the  first  stage  after  childbirth,  the  period 
of  undeanness  is  extended  to  seven  days  to  indude 
exceptional  cases.  (See  chap.  xii.  2.)  To  fuUy  appreciate 
the  merciful  provisions  of  the  laws  here  enacted,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  gross  supersti- 
tions which  obtained  among  the  ancients  about  women 
in  this  condition,  but  the  crud  treatment  to  which 
wives  and  daughters  were  subjected,  and  in  some 
countries  both  m  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  still  are 
subjected.  It  was  believed  that  if  a  woman  in  this 
condition  sat  under  a  tree,  all  its  fruit  feU  off;  at 
her  approach  the  edge  of  a  tool  became  blunted,  and 
copper  utensils  contracted  a  fetid  smell,  and  meat  got 
sour,  and  a  thousand  other  things.    Hence  tibe  Parsees 
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until  the  even.  <^  And  every  thing  that 
she  lieth  upon  in  her  separation  shall 
be  unclean :  every  thing  also  that  she 
sitteth  upon  shaU  be  unclean.  <^)  And 
whosoever  toucheth  her  bed  shall  wush 
his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  water, 
and  be  unclean  until  the  even.  <^^  And 
whosoever  toucheth  anv  thing  that  she 
sat  upon  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and 
bathe  himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  (^>  And  if  it  he  on  her 
bed,  or  on  any  thing  whereon  she  sitteth, 
when  he  toudieth  it,  he  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  <**>  And  if  any  man  lie 
with  her  at  aU,  and  her  flowers  be 
upon  him,  he  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days ;  and  all  the  bed  whereon  he  lieth 
shall  be  unclean. 

<^>  And  if  a  woman  have  an  issue  of 
her  blood  many  davs  out  of  the  time  of 
her  separation,  or  if  it  ran  beyond  the 
time  of  her  separation ;  all  the  days  of 
the  issue  of  her  undeanness  shall  be  as 
the  days  of  her  separation :  she  shall  he 


unclean.  <^)  Every  bed  whereon  she 
lieth  all  the  days  of  her  issue  shall  be 
unto  her  as  the  bed  of  her  separation : 
and  whatsoever  she  sitteth  upon  shall 
be  undean,  as  the  undeanness  of  her 
separation.  ^^And  whosoever  touch- 
eth those  things  shall  be  undean,  and 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  Atm- 
self  in  water,  and  be  undean  until  the 
even.  <^>  But  if  she  be  cleansed  of  her 
issue,  then  she  shall  number  to  herself 
seven  days,  and  aft^  that  she  shall  be 
clean.  <^)And  on  the  eighth  day  she 
shall  tale  unto  her  two  turtles,  or  two 
young  pigeons,  and  bring  them  unto 
the  priest,  to  the  door  of  we  tabernade 
of  tlie  coDgregation.  ^>  And  the  priest 
shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering ;  and 
the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
her  before  the  Lobd  for  the  issue  of  her 
undeanness. 

W  Thus  shall  ye  separate  the  children 
of  Israd  from  their  undeanness ;  that 


not  only  isolftted  her  from  the  rest  of  the  family,  bat 
f  orbadd  her  speddng  to  any  one,  and  those  who  took  food 
to  her  in  her  eednaion  had  to  pat  it  at  some  dietanoe 
from  her.  The  Zabii  purified  with  fire  every  place 
which  she  trod.  Even  if  the  wind  which  came  from 
the  qaarter  where  she  was  blew  apon  any  one,  he  became 
jMllated.  To  this  day  the  neg^roes  in  Issing,  the  Gal- 
macks,  and  many  others,  have  special  hoases  for  them 
outside  each  town  and  village ;  and  at  the  Biver  La 
Plata  they  are  sewn  into  hammocks,  with  only  a  small 
apertare  for  the  moath,  till  they  are  well  sffxa.  To 
restrain  the  Jews  from  sharing  tnese  superstitions,  and 
from  resorting  to  any  of  these  inhuman  acts,  as  well 
as  for  sanitary  purposes,  the  Lawgiyer  ordained  these 
benign  and  necessary  rules. 

whosoever  toucheth  her  shall  be  unclean. 
— Like  other  unclean  persons,  she  defiled  bjr  being 
ioudied.  Though  not  expressed  here,  it  is  imnlied 
that  he  who  contracted  this  defilement  had  boto  to 
wadi  his  garments  and  bathe  his  body  as  usual 

(21-tt)  And  whosoever  toucheth  her  bed.— 
The  regulations  in  these  three  verses  are  the  same  as 
those  laid  down  in  verses  4 — 6. 

(»)  And  if  it  be  on  her  bed.— Better,  and  if 
nny  Meet  be  en  her  bed,  that  is,  if  anything  happen  to 
lie  on  her  bed. 

When  he  toucheth  it.— Bather,  if  he  Umchelh 
ti.  Whilst  the  former  two  verses  declaie  that  if  any 
one  touches  the  bed  itself,  or  the  thing  on  which  she 
sat,  he  contracts  such  a  degree  of  defilement  that  he  must 
wash  his  clothes,  bathe  his  whole  body,  and  remain  in  a 
state  of  pollution  till  sundown,  the  verse  before  us 
enacts  that  if  he  happens  to  touch  any  vessel,  garment, 
or  any  other  objects  which  are  lying  on  the  deming  bed 
or  seat  in  question,  he  has  only  to  remain  unclean  till 
sundown,  without  having  to  wash  his  garments.  The 
defiknuent  in  this  case  is  not  primary,  but  secondary. 


or  seat  had  defiled,  the  pollution  in  this  case  being 
indirect. 

(M)  And  if  any  man  lie  with  her.— For  com- 
mitting this  fpross  act  presumptuously,  both  jNurties 
to  it  were  visited  with  death.  (See  chaps,  xviii.  19, 
ZX.18.) 

(35)  Have  an  issue . . .  many  days.- The  last  case 
is  that  of  a  chronic  issue,  arising  from  a  derangement 
in  the  constitution.  This  is  the  kmd  of  complaint  from 
which  the  woman  suifered  who  came  to  Christ  (Matt. 
iz.  20 ;  Luke  viii.  44).  As  long  as  she  suiferMi  from  it, 
which  lasted  sometimes  for  man^  years,  she  defiled  and 
was  defiling  in  the  same  way  as  m  her  menses. 

(90,  87)  Every  bed  wnereon  she  lieth.— The 
rules  here  laid  down  about  her  defilement  and  defiling 
are  the  same  as  those  in  verses  20 — ^22. 

m  But  if  she  be  cleansed.- That  is,  cured  or 
healed  of  her  infirmity.  The  expression  **  cleansed  "  is 
used  both  here  and  in  verse  13  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  complaint.  From  the  time  of  its  cessation  she  is  to 
oount  seven  days,  during  which  no  trace  of  the  complaint 
must  be  observable,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  less  inno- 
cent disorder.    (See  verse  13.) 

After  that  she  shall  be  clean.— That  is,  after 
having  performed  the  rites  of  lustration. 

(»)  8ne  shall  take  unto  her  •  •  .—On  theeighth 
day  she  is  to  bring  the  same  sacrifices  which  are  pre- 
scribed  for  the  man  who  is  cured  of  an  issue  (see  verse 
14),  only  that  in  the  latter  case  the  man  had  to  be 
batiied  m  living  water,  because  he  brought  the  illness 
upon  himself. 

(30)  And  the  priest  shall  o£Ebr.— Exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  verse  15. 

W  Thus  shall  ye  separate.- That  is,  according 
to  the  regulations  laid  down  in  this  chapter.  *'  Te  " — i.  e., 
Moses  and  Aaron,  to  whom  they  were  conjointly  ad- 
dressed  (see  verse  1) — are  to  restrain  the  children  of 


Israel,  lest  they  be  punished  with  death  when  they 


It  is   no   more   the  bed  or  seat  which   defiled  by     Israel,  lest  they  be  punished  with 
dbreet  oontaet,  but  an  object  which  the  difiled  l^d  1  approach  the  Lord  in  a  defiled  state. 
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thej  die  not  in  their  nncleanness,  when 
they  defile  mj  tabernacle  that  is  among 
them. 

(32)  This  is  the  law  of  him  that  hath 
an  issue,  and  of  him  whose  seed  goeth 
from  him,  and  is  defiled  therewil^; 
(89)  and  of  her  that  is  sick  of  her  flowers, 
and  of  him  that  hath  an  issue,  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  woman,  and  of  him 
that  lieth  with  her  that  is  unclean. 

CHAPTEE  XVI.  —(1)  And  the  Lobd 


a  eh.  10. 1. 


ft  ■x.AlO;  Heb. 
9.7. 


spake  unto  Moses  after  'the  death  of 
llie  two  sons  of  Aaron,  when  they 
offered  before  the  Lobd,  and  died; 
(^>and  the  Lobd  said  unto  Moses,  Speak 
unto  Aaron  thy  brother,  that  he  *coroe 
not  at  all  times  into  the  holy  place^ 
within  the  vail  before  the  mercy  seat, 
which  is  upon  the  ark ;  that  he  die  not  t 
for  I  will  appear  in  the  doud  upon  the 
mercy  seat.  (^^  Thus  shall  Aaron  come 
into  the  holy  place:  with  a  young 
bullock  for  a  sin  offering,  and  a  ram  for 


Defile^  my  tabernacle.  --  Better,  my  dwelling- 
pUtee,  which  can  here  be  used,  though  in  cliap.  yiii.  10, 
where  it  also  occnrs,  the  expression  **  dwelling-plaoe  " 
does  not  suit  so  well. 

(32,  83)  Thii(  IB  the  law.— These  two  verses  give  a 
stunmary  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter.  In  the  re- 
capitnlation,  however,  as  we  have  alreadj  seen,  the  order 
of  the  enactments  is  not  strictly  adhered  to. 

XVI. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— As  the 
observance  of  the  minnte  repilations  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  about  the  oailj  sacrifices  and  purinca- 
tions  would  necessarily  be  tainted  with  many  imper- 
fections  and  shortcomings,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
mediating  priests  and  the  offering  laity,  a  general  day 
of  atonement  is  here  instituted,  when  priest  and  people 
are  alike  to  obtain  atonement  once  a  year  for  the  sins 
which  were  mixed  up  even  with  their  sacred  worship. 
The  day  of  atonement  enacted  in  the  chapter  before  us 
is  therefore  an  appropriate  conclusion  oi  the  laws  of 
purification  in  the  preceding  chanters.  It  is  an  annual 
supplement  and  completion  of  au  the  ordinances  which 
were  daily  practised,  and  the  design  of  which  was  to 
obtain  atonement  and  reconciliation. 

After  the  death  of  the  two  sons  of  Aaron.— 
That  is,  after  Nadab  and  Abihu,  his  two  eldest  sons, 
had  died,  in  consequence  of  having  presumptuously 
entered  the  sanctuary  in  a  profane  manner,  and  at  an 
irregular  time.    (See  chap.  x.  1,  2.) 

(2)  That  he  oome  not  at  all  times.— Moses  is 
therefore  to  warn  his  brother  Aaron,  the  high  priest,  that 
if  he  wishes  to  escape  a  similar  fate,  he  is  not  to  presume 
to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  except  on  one  day  of  the 
year,  the  Day  of  Atonement.  As  Aaron  here  stands  for 
all  those  who  in  future  are  to  succeed  him  in  ike  pon. 
tificate,  so  Moses,  who  teaches  him  his  duty,  stands  for 
his  successors  who  are  hereafter  to  impart  instruction 
to  the  hig^h  priests  on  these  most  solemn  occasions. 
Hence  during  the  second  Temple  the  tuition  and  pre- 
paration of  toe  high  priest  for  his  functions  devonred 
upon  the  Sanhedrin,  wno  prescribed  most  minute  rules 
for  his  guidance.  Seven  days  before  the  Dav  of  Atone, 
ment  he  was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  lodged  in  a 
chamber  in  the  Temple,  lest  he  should  contract  defile, 
ment,  which  might  unfit  him  for  the  performance  of  his 
pontifical  duties.  The  elders  or  the  representatives  of 
the  Sanhedrin  read  and  expounded  to  him  the  ordi- 
nances contained  in  this  chapter;  which  he  had  to 
practise  in  their  presence,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  he 
could  rightly  perform  all  the  ceremonies.  This  con- 
tinued during  the  whole  night  previous  to  ^he  Day  of 
Atonement,  when  he  was  kept  awake,  so  as  to  prevent 
any  poUntion  arising  from  a  dream  or  accident  by  night. 


He  read,  in  the  silent  hours  of  darkness,  the  Books  of 
Job,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles ;  and  if  he  was  no 
scholar,  and  could  not  read,  the  elders  read  them  to 
him.  As  it  was  deemed  important  that  he  should  not- 
fall  asleep,  the  priests  who  surrounded  him  alternately 
snapped  their  fingers,  and  made  him  walk  on  the  cold 
pavement  of  the  court.    When  the  chief  of  the  thirteen. 

Sriest<s  who  were  appointed  to  perform  the  ordinary 
uties  in  coimection  with  the  service  in  the  sanctuary 
had  ascertained  that  the  morning  had  dawned,  that  tha 
aahes  had  been  removed  from  the  brazen  altar,  and  that 
the  time  of  the  early  sacrifice  had  arrived,  the  high 
priest  was  conducted  to  the  baptistery,  where  he  im- 
mersed his  whole  bodv  in  water. 

Into  the  holy  place. — This  is  here  more  minutely 
defined  by  "  witlun  the  vail,"  thus  showing  that  the 
Holv  of  Holies  is  meant.  In  the  succeeding  portions 
of  this  chapter,  however,  the  expression  **  holy  is  used 
for  "  Holy  of  Holies "  without  this  adjunct.  (See 
verses  3, 16, 17,  20,  27.) 

Before  the  meroy  seat,  which  is  upon  the 
ark. — Or,  according  to  the  accents  of  the  received 
text,  nor  come  to  the  mercy  secU,  which,  &c.  The  pre- 
sent text  exhibits  the  view  of  the  Pharisees — ^that  the 
high  priest,  though  at  some  distance  from  the  ark,  is  yet 
hid  through  the  nrankincense  on  the  burning  coals  in. 
the  Holy  of  Holies  itself  (see  verses  12, 13) ;  whilst  th& 
Sadducees  maintained  that  he  must  put  it  on  the  coala 
already  in  the  court,  because  they  deemed  it  improper 
to  work  in  the  pfdsence  of  the  Lord,  and  because  the 
pontifE  would  otherwise  see  the  ark.  The  Authorised 
Version,  therefore,  here,  as  elsewhere,  follows  the  view 
of  the  Sadducees,  and  departs  from  the  received  accents, 
which  are  an  essential  part  of  the  traditional  text. 

For  I  will  appear  in  the  cloud.  —  That  is, 
because  the  ^Lord  appeared  over  the  mercy  seat  and 
bei^een  the  cherubim  in  the  bmpht  luminous  cloud 
which  constituted  the  symbol  of  £us  Divine  presenco 
(see  Exod.  xxv.  22),  therefore  even  the  high  priest 
must  not  approach  it  except  on  the  occasion  nere  pre» 
scribed.  Tne  Sadducees,  nowever,  render  it,  only  in 
the  cloud  of  incense  wiU  I  he  seen  on  the  cover,  that  is^ 
in  the  cloud  arising  from  the  burning  incense  which  the 
highpriest  is  to  produce  by  fumigation  before  he  enters 
the  Hoh'  of  Hohes,  and  which  is  to  conceal  the  mani- 
fested Deity. 

(3)  Thus  shall  Aaron  come.— Better,  WUh  ihis 
shall,  &c.,  that  is,  with  the  foUo¥ring  sacrifices,  ritual, 
vestments,  &c.,  shall  he  approach  the  most  holy  place» 
after  having  offered  previously  the  daily  morning 
sacrifice,  and  performed  the  ordinary  daily  service. 
During  the  performance  of  the  morning  service  the- 
high  priest,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  wore  the  golden  vest- 
ments.    These  he  changed  for  the  white  garments 
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a  burnt  ofiFering.  <^>He  shall  put  on 
the  holy  linen  coat,  and  he  shall  have 
the  linen  breeches  upon  his  flesh,  and 
shall  be  girded  with  a  linen  girdle,  and 
with  the  Unen  mitre  shall  he  be  attired : 
these  are  holy  garments ;  therefore  shall 
he  wash  his  flesh  in  water,  and  so  put 
them  on.  (')  And  he  shall  take  of  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
two  kids  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering, 


a  Heb.  •.  7. 


and  one  ram  for  a  burnt  offering.  (^)  Aijd 
Aaron  shall  offer  his  bullock  of  the  sin 
offering,  which  is  for  himself,  and  'make 
an  atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
house.  (^>And  he  shall  take  the  two 
goats,  and  present  them  before  the 
LoBB  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation.  (B)And  Aaron  shall 
cast  lots  upon  the  two  goats;  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the 


before  he  oommenced  ihe  special  ritual  prescribed  for 
this  day. 

With  a  young  bullook  for  a  sin  offering.— 
Which  had  to  be  of  the  second  year  (see  Exod.  xxix.  1), 
and  which  the  high  priest  had  to  bnj  with  his  own 
money.  It  was  to  be  his  own  property  becanse  the 
victim  was  to  expiate  his  own  sins,  since  he,  like  the 
meanest  sinner,  required  Divine  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
though,  owing  to  ms  high  office,  he  had  to  bring  a  more 
costly  sacrifice. 

(4)  He  shall  put  on  the  holy  linen  coat.— 
Better,  a  holy  linen  tunic.  The  four  articles  of  cloth- 
ing here  mentioned,  all  of  which  were  of  white  linen, 
constituted  the  saceidotal  "  white  vestments,"  in  contra- 
distinction to  "  the  golden  garments."  Of  the  white 
garments  he  possessed  two  sets,  one  of  Eg^tian  linen, 
and  the  other  of  Indian  and  less  costly  linen.  The  com- 
munity allowed  the  high  priest  thirty  minse  to  purchase 
these  garments,  and  he  could  add  as  much  as  he  liked 
from  his  own  money  if  he  wished  them  to  be  more  costly, 
provided  the  material  was  linen  made  of  six  double- 
twisted  threads  and  of  flax.  It  was  the  more  costly 
Testments  of  Egyptian  linen  which  the  high  priest  wore 
on  this  occasion.  The  latter  he  put  on  in  the  after  part 
of  the  day  when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies  to  bring 
out  the  censer.  These  garments  were  the  same  as  those 
of  the  ordinary  priests,  except  the  turban,  which  was  a 
little  taUer. 

And  he  shall  wash.— He  had  to  bathe  his  body 
every  time  when  he  changed  his  vestments. 

(5)  And  he  shall  take  of  the  congregation.— 
On  this  occasion  the  high  priest  himself  had  to  officiate, 
by  virtue  of  his  being  the  chief  mediator  between  God 
and  His  people. 

Two  Kids  of  the  goats.— Better,  two  shaggy  he- 
goals.  (See  chap.  iv.  23.)  These  two  goats,  which 
were  the  sin  offermg  for  the  people,  and  the  ram,  which 
was  their  burnt  offering,  were  purchased  with  the 
money  of  the  public  some  time  before  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. During  the  second  Temple  the  two  goats  had 
to  be  alike  in  value,  e<nial  in  size,  and  of  the  same 
colour.  If  one  of  them  iiappened  to  die  after  the  deci- 
sion of  the  lot,  a  new  pair  haid  to  be  purchased,  and  the 
surviving  one  of  the  original  pair  was  kept  and  properly 
fed  till  it  became  ritually  defective,  whereupon  it  was 
sold,  and  the  money  paid  into  the  sacred  treasunr. 

(6)  And  Aaron  shall  offer.— Better,  And  Aaron 
shaU  present,  or  bring  near,  as  the  word  literally 
denotes  (comp.  verses  9, 11,  &c.),  since  the  actual  offer- 
ing or  killinfl^  took  place  i^terwards,  when  the  lots  for 
the  goats  had  been  cast,  as  described  in  verse  11. 

For  himself,  and  for  his  house.— By  this  is 
meant  that  the  atonement  was  for  his  own  sins,  for 
those  of  his  family  and  for  all  the  priests,  the  sons  of 
Aaron.  The  ritual  at  this  pontifical  sacrifice  during 
the  second  Temple  was  most  solemn  and  iinpressive. 


By  the  side  of  the  victim,  which  was  placed  between 
the  porch  and  the  altar  towards  the  east,  stood  the  high 
priest,  arrayed  in  his  white  robes,  with  his  face  towaras 
the  west.  In  this  attitude  of  a  penitent  sinner,  the 
pontiff  hud  both  his  hands  upon  the  sacrifice  and  con- 
fessed his  sins  in  an  audible  voice  in  the  sight  of  God  and 
the  assembled  cong^gation  as  follows:  ^O  Lord,  I 
have  sinned,  I  have  committed  iniquity,  I  have  trans- 
gressed before  thee,  I  and  my  house.  O  Lord,  I  beseech 
tnee  cover  over  my  sins,  iniquities,  and  transgressions 
which  I  have  committed  before  thee,  I  and  my  house, 
even  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  Moses  thy  servant — 
For  on  that  day  He  will  cover  over  for  you  and  cleanse 
you  from  all  your  sins,^  &o.  To  this  the  congregation 
replied :  "  Blessed  be  the  name  of  His  glorious  king- 
dom for  ever  and  ever."  Whereupon  the  high  priest 
repeated  this  confession  a  second  time,  inclu£ng  in  it 
the  children  of  Aaron,  God's  holy  people.  (See  verse  11.) 

(7)  And  he  shall  take  the  two  goats.— Having 
presented  his  own  sin-offering,  the  high  priest,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  chief  priests,  now  came  to  the  north 
of  the  altar.  Here  the  one  of  his  companions  who  was 
next  in  rank  to  the  pontiff  placed  himself  at  his  right 
side,  whilst  the  other,  who  held  the  office  of  chief  of 
the  principal  household  (see  1  Ghron.  xxiv.  6),  stood  at 
his  left.  It  was  here  that  the  two  goats  were  presented 
with  their  faces  to  the  west,  where  the  Holy  of  Holies 
was,  and  where  the  Divine  majesty  was  especiaUy 
revealed. 

(8)  And  Aaron  shall  cast  lots.— The  lots  cou. 
sisted  of  two  small  tablets  which  at  an  earlier  time  were 
of  box  or  ebony  wood,  but  which  during  the  later  part 
of  the  second  Temple  were  made  of  gold,  and  were 
kept  in  a  wooden  chest.  On  the  one  was  engraved 
the  words  "For  Jehovah,''  and  on  the  other  *'For 
Azazel,"  the  expression  in  the  ori^nal,  which  is  trans- 
lated secmegoat  in  the  Authorised  Version.  The  high 
priest,  alter  shaking  the  chest,  put  both  his  hands  into  the 
urn  and  simultaneously  took  out  the  two  tablets,  one  in 
each  hand.  Hereupon  he  put  the  tablet  which  he  had 
in  his  right  hand  upon  the  goat  that  was  standing  on 
his  right  side,  whilst  the  tablet  in  his  left  hand  he  put 
on  the  goat  on  his  left  side.  If  the  tablet  with  the  in- 
scription "For  Jehovah"  was  in  his  right  hand  the 


happened  to  be  m  tne  lett  nana,  tne  cniei  oi  tne  prm- 
eiiu  household,  who  stood  on  his  left,  caUed  out  to  him 
"  Hold  up  ^y  left  hand."  Hereupon  the  high  priest  laid 
the  two  lots  on  the  two  gfoats,  the  one  in  the  right  hand 
on  the  goat  at  his  right,  and  the  one  in  the  left  hand  on 
the  animal  at  his  left,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time, "  To 
the  Lord  a  sin  offering ! " 

And  the  other  lot  for  the  soapegoat.~Better, 
and  the  other  lot  for  Azctzd,     The  word,  which  only 
1  occurs  in  this  chapter,^  probably  denotes  the  utterly 
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^scapegoat.  <^)And  AAXon  shall  bring 
the  goat  upon  which  the  Lobd's  lot 
'fell,  aud  offer  him  for  a  sin  offering. 
<^^)  But  the  goat,  on  which  the  lot  fdl 
to  be  the  scapegoat,  shall  be  presented 
alive  before  the  Lobb,  to  make  an 
atonement  with  him,  and  to  let  him  go 
for  a  scapegoat  into  the  wilderness. 

<^>  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bollock 
of  the  sin  offering,  which  xb  for  himself, 
and  shall  make  an  atonement  for  him- 
self, and  for  his  house,  and  shall  kill 
the  bullock  of  the  sin  offering  which  xb 


1  Hab.,  AxtKji. 
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for  himself :  <^>  and  he  shall  take  a 
censer  full  of  burning  coals  of  fire  from 
off  the  altar  before  the  Loan,  and  his 
hands  full  of  sweet  incense  beaten 
small,  and  bring  it  within  the  vail: 
(13)  and  he  shall  put  the  incense  upon 
the  fixe  befSre  the  Lobd,  that  the  cloud 
of  the  incense  maj  cover  the  mercj 
seat  that  is  upon  the  testimony,  that 
he  die  not:  Ci^and  «he  shall  take  of 
the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and  ^sprinkle 
it  with  his  finger  upon  the  mercj  seat 
eastward;  and  before  the  mercy  seat 


baiiislieddfimon,  the  prince  of  the  eTil  spirits,  who  with 
his  legions  ocenpies  the  desert  regions  and  desolated 
places.  (Goinp.  Isa.  xoi.  21,  zzziv.  14 ;  Matt.  xii.  43 ; 
Lake  xi.  24 ;  Kev.  xviii.  2.)  As  the  remoyal  or  pardon 
of  sin  is  often  lepresented  in  the  Bible  by  its  being 
banished  into  the  uttennost  parts  of  the  eurth  and  seas 
(Micah  viL  19;  Ps.  ciii.  12;,  nothing  could  be  more 
striking  or  convey  to  the  people  the  idea  of  absolute 
forgiveness  better  than  this  symbolical  act  of  sending 
the  fl;oat  laden  with  the  sins  of  the  oonffregation  to  the 
wil£mess,  the  abode  of  the  prince  oi  durkness,  back 
to  the  aathor  of  all  sin.  The  rendering,  aeapegoat,  is 
contrary  to  the  manifest  antitheds  of  the  verse.  If  the 
one  member  "For  Jehovah"  denotes  a  person,  the 
second  member  "  For  Azasel,"  which  forms  tne  contrast, 
must,  primd  facie,  also  denote  a  person.  Besides,  the 
translation  seapeaoat  cannot  be  admitted  in  the  next 
verse  bat  one,  where,  if  adopted,  it  wonld  literally  be 
"  to  send  the  goat  to  the  seapeRoat  in  the  wilderness  " 
(see  verse  10),  or  in  verse  26,  wnere  it  is, "  and  he  who 
taketii  away  ihe  goat  to  the  scapegoat" 

(9)  The  goat  upon  which  the  Lord's  lot  felL 
—Immediately  after  the  lots  decided  the  destiny  of  the 
two  ffoats  they  were  distingaished  from  each  other  bv 
peciuiar  marbs.  The  one  which  was  "  for  Jehovah 
lad  a  red  woollen  thread  tied  aroandits  neck,  whilst  the 
one  "  for  Azaiel "  had  the  scarlet  thread  tied  on  the 
head  or  on  the  horns. 

And  oflbr  him  for  a  sin  oflEbring.— Better, 
and  thaUpreBeni,  or  amaoini  U  for  a  nn  offering  (see 
Terse  6),  as  the  actual  inroring  of  it  np  took  place  after- 
wards.   (See  verse  15.) 

CIO)  On  which  the  lot  fell  to  be  the  scape- 
goat.—Better,  on  which  the  lot  "for  Anaael"  fell. 
This  one  with  ite  distinctive  scarlet  badge  was  placed 
at  the  spot  from  whence  he  was  sent  away,  ana  thos 
ttood  oUve,  net  preeented,  before  the  Lord. 

To  make  an  atonement  with  him.— Better,  to 
make  cUonementfor  U,  that  is,  it  was  placed  before  the 
Lord  in  order  that  it  miffht  receive  expiation  and  saneti- 
fication,  and  thus  be  fitted  for  the  sacred  parposes  it 
was  destined  to  falfiL    (See  verses  16, 18.) 

And  to  let  him  go  for  a  eoapegoat  into 
the  wildemeBB.— Better,  to  eend  it  to  AMotd  itdo 
ihewUdemeea 

W  And  Aaron  shall  bring  the  bullook.— 
Having  formally  dedicated  the  bollock  for  his  own  sin 
offering  (see  verse  6),  and  after  the  two  goate  which 
oonstitated  the  people's  sinofferinff  had  been  presented 
and  their  lote  decided  (verses  7 — 10),  Aaron  comes  back 
to  his  own  sin  offering  a  second  time.  He  again  laid 
both  his  hands  on  the  victim  and  repeated  the  confes- 


sion for  himself,  for  his  hoase,  and  for  the  whole  priest- 
hood, as  given  in  verse  6. 

And  wall  make  an  atonement  for  himself.— 
His  own  sins  had  first  to  be  expiated  before  he  coold 
offer  the  atoning  sacrifices  for  the  people.  (Gomp. 
Heb.  V.  3,  ix.  7.) 

And  shall  kill  the  bullook.- Being  a  sacrifice 
offered  np  for  himself  the  high  priest,  like  any  lavman, 
had  to  uaoghter  the  victim,  and  coold  not  dele^te 
this  work  to  anyone  else.  (8ee  chap.  i.  5.)  He  received 
the  blood  in  the  sprinkling  bowl,  wnich  he  handed  over 
to  a  priest  to  stir  the  Inood  lest  it  shoald  coagolate 
while  ne  performed  the  famigaiion. 

m  A  oenser  ftill  of  burning  ooals.— After 
the  bollock  was  slain,  and  before  ite  blood  was  sprinkled, 
the  high  priest  took  the  censer,  which  on  this  occa- 
sion was  a  golden  one,  and  filled  it  with  brightly  glow- 
ing^ coals.  These  he  took  off  from  that  part  of  the 
ever-boming  fire  on  the  altar  of  bomt  offering  or 
brazen  altar  which  was  next  to  the  west,  towards  the 


Holy  of  Holies,  where  the  Lord  had  His  dwelling. 
This  is  the  sense  which  the  canonical  law  attached  to 
the  phrase  here  "  before  the  Lord." 

And  his  hands  full  of  sweet  inoense.— Having 
provided  himself  with  two  handfols  of  the  finest 
incense,  and  holding  the  censer  with  the  fire  in  his 
right  hand,  and  the  cap  with  the  incense  in  his  left,  he 
now  entered  for  the  fint  time  throogh  the  second  vail 
into  the  Holv  of  Holies,  advanced  to  the  ark^  of  the 
covenant,  ana  deposited  the  censer  between  ite  two 
Steves.  Durinff  the  second  Temple  he  stepped  forward 
to  the  stone  which  was  the  sobsititate  of  the  Ark,  and 
placed  the  censer  open  it. 

(18)  And  he  shall  put  the  inoense.— The  high 
priest  now  threw  the  incense  upon  the  coals  in  we 
censer,  in  the  Holv  of  Holies,  and  steyed  there  till  the 
whole  place  was  nlled  with  a  dond  of  smoke,  taking 
special  care  that  the  merov  seat  and  the  cherabim 
snoold  be  enveloped  in  the  eload.  Whereupon  he  left 
the  Holy  of  Hohes,  walking  l»ckward,  with  nis  face  to 
the  holy  place  and  his  back  to  the  Temple.  Upon  his 
emenpng  from  within  the  second  vail,  and  arriving  in 
the  Holy  place,  he  pronoanced  the  following  prayer:^ 
<<Maj  it  please  Thee,  O  Lord  my  God,  that  if  this  year 
was  mtended  to  be  one  of  drooght,  it  be  one  of  rain. 
May  he  who  rales  over  the  hoase  of  Jndah  not  die. 
May  Thy  people  not  be  in  want,  so  that  one  shoald  beg 
bread  from  another  or  from  strangera ;  and  let  not  the 
prayers  of  travellers  come  before  Thee  "  [beoaose  they 
pray  that  no  rain  may  fall]. 

(14)  And  he  shaU  take  of  the  blood.— Having 
left  the  Holy  place  and  retamed  to  the  court,  where  the 
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shsJl  he  sprinkle  of  the  blood  with  his 
finger  seven  times. 

(^)  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat  of  the 
sin  ofEering,  that  ie  for  the  people,  and 
bring  his  blood  within  the  vail,  and  do 
with  that  blood  as  he  did  with  ike  blood 
of  the  bullock,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the 
mercy  seat,  and  before  the  mercy  seat : 
(16)  gj^d  \iQ  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
the  holy  place,  because  of  the  undean- 
ness  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
because  of  their  transgressions  in  all 
their  sins :  and  so  shaU  he  do  for  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that 
^remaineth  among  them  in  the  midst 
of  their  nndeanness.  <^^*And  there 
shall  be  no  man  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  when  he  goeth  in  to 
make  an  atonement  in  the  holy  place, 
cmtil  he  come  out,  and  have  made  an 
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atonement  for  himself,  and  for  his 
household,  and  for  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel.  <^^)  And  he  shall  go  out  unto 
the  altar  that  is  before  the  Lobd,  and 
make  an  atonement  for  it;  and  shall 
take  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  and 
of  the  blood  of  the  goat,  and  put  it 
upon  the  horns  of  the  lutar  round  about. 
(i^And  he  shall  sprinkle  of  the  blood 
upon  it  with  his  finger  seven  times,  and 
cleanse  it,  and  hallow  it  from  the  un- 
cleanness  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

^)  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end  of 
reconciling  the  holy  place,  and  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the 
altar,  he  shall  bring  tiie  live  goat: 
<^>  and  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and 
confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  all  their 


priest  stood  with  the  bowl  of  the  blood  of  the  bollock, 
fitimng  it,  to  orevent  it  coaffolating  (see  verse  11),  the 
liigh  priest  took  it,  and  went  back  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
to  the  same  place  where  he  stood  on  his  first  entry. 

Sprinkle  it  with  his  finger. — ^Dnring  the  second 
Temple  the  high  priest  sprinkled  the  blood  once  up. 
wards  and  seyen  times  downwards,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  eight  sprinkHnf^  formed  a  continuous  line  on 
the  ground.  As  he  sprinkled  he  was  obliged  to  count 
one,  two,  three,  &c.,  lest  he  should  make  a  mistake. 

<U)  Then  shall  he  kill  the  goat.— As  the  act  of 
expiation  for  himself  and  for  the  priesthood  was  thus 
completed  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  the  high 
priest  again  left  theHolj  of  Holies  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  put  the  vessel  on  a  eolden  stand  in  the 
Temple,  expresslj  prepared  for  tnis  purpose,  and  re- 
turned to  the  court,  to  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  On 
the  north  side  of  tlie  altar  he  slew  the  goat  which  the 
lot  had  destined  for  GK)d,  and  which  was  the  sin  offer- 
ing for  the  people.  As  in  the  case  of  the  bullock, 
wmch  was  his  own  sin  offering,  he  cauffht  the  blood  in 
the  bowl,  and  went  within  the  H0I7  of  Holies  a  third 
time.  He  placed  himself  in  the  same  position  as  before, 
sprinkled  and  counted  the  sprinklings  in  the  same 
manner,  and,  on  his  returning  to  the  H0I7  place,  put 
the  vessel  on  another  stand. 

W  Make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  plaoe.— 
The  transgressions  of  the  Israelites  during  &e  year  not 
onlj  defiled  them,  but  also  drew  defilement  upon  the 
very  sanctuary  with  its  utensils,  which  was  pitched  in 
the  midst  of  them.  For  this  purpose  the  high  priest 
during  the  second  Temple  thoroughly  mixed  die  blood 
of  the  bullock  with  thaC  of  the  goat,  and  went  out  into 
the  Holy  place  which  he  inspected  first. 

And  so  shall  he  do  for  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. — Better,  and  $0  shall  he  do  for  the 
ient  of  meeting.  He  next  cleansed  by  the  same  process 
the  tent  of  meeting,  or  the  court  of  the  sanctuai^, 
where  the  Israelites  were  usually  admitted ;  that  is,  the 
hjffh  priest  sprinkled  the  court  and  the  altar  of  burnt 
omring  which  was  in  it  eight  times  with  the  mingled 
blood  of  the  buUock  and  goat. 

a7)  And  there  shall  be  no  man.— Whilst  the 
iiigh  priest  was  performing  this  process  of  cleansing. 


no  one,  whether  priest  or  Israelite,  was  permitted  to  be 
present,  thus  precluding  the  possibiliiy  of  anyone  being 
within  the  prednets  ^o  had  unwittingly  contracted 
defilement.  The  fact  that  the  high  pnest  was  thus 
alone  in  the  sanctuary,  with  no  one  to  see  how  he  con- 
ducted the  ritual,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  his  being 
sworn,  on  the  eve  of  the  Dav  of  Atonement,  by  the  chid 
priests  and  the  elders  of  the  Sanhedrin  that  he  would 
make  no  change  whatever  in  the  traditional  ceremonies 
of  the  day,  as  follows : — **  We  adjure  thee,  by  Him  who 
hatii  caused  His  name  to  dwell  in  this  house,  that  thou 
shalt  not  alter  anything  of  all  that  we  do  say  unto  thee." 
^Diis  had  especial  rSerence  to  the  points  at  issue 
between  the  JPharisees  and  Sadducees,  as  some  of  the 
high  priests  held  the  Sadducaio  views.    (See  verse  2.) 

W  And  he  shall  go  out  unto  the  altar.— The 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  took  this  to 
denote  the  golden  altar,  or  the  altar  of  incense  which 
stood  in  the  Molv  place  over  against  the  Holy  of  HoUes, 
as  this  was  the  altar  for  which  expiation  was  made  once 
a  year  on  this  day  (see  Exod.  xxx.  10) ;  hence  it  was 
cleansed  next.  Beginning  at  the  north-eastern  comer, 
the  high  priest  then  went  to  the  north-western,  then 
the  south-western,  and  last  round  to  the  south-eastern 
comer. 

W  And  he  shaU  sprinkle.— He  then  sprinkled 
with  his  right  finger,  seven  times,  the  middle  or  top  of 
the  altar,  8ie  coaJs  and  ashes  having  been  previously 
removed  so  effectually,  that  the  gola  appealed.  The 
remainder  of  the  blood  he  pourea  out  at  the  westom 
and  south-eastern  side  of  the  altar,  where  a  drain  com- 
municated with  the  Elidion,  whither  it  was  conducted 
by  a  pipe. 

m  And  when  he  hath  made  an  end.— Having 
finished  the  exj^tion  for  himself,  his  fellow  priests, 
and  the  sanctuary  with  its  utensils,  the  goat  destined 

S'  lot  for  Azasel,  which  was  standing  in  the  court  before 
e  Lord,  was  now  brought  to  the  mgh  priest,  that  he 
nuglit  complete  the  sin-ofCering  for  the  Israelites. 

(^)  And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his  hands.— 
With  the  imposition  of  **  both  his  hands,"  a  phrase  which 
only  occurs  m  this  ceremony,  the  high  priest  indicated 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  possible  that  the  animal  was 
intended  both  for  the  priestnood  and  for  the  laity. 
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transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting 
them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and 
shall  send  him  VLweLj  hj  the  hand  of  ^a 
fit  man  into  the  wilderness :  <^>  and  the 
goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  ini- 
quities unto  a  land  'not  inhabited :  and 
he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

^)And  Aaron  shall  come  into  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
shall  put  off  the  linen  garments,  which 
he  put  on  when  he  went  into  the  holy 
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place,  and  shall  leave  them  *  there  : 
(2^)  and  he  shall  wash  his  flesh  with 
water  in  the  holy  place,  and  put  on  his^ 
garments,  and  come  forth,  and  offer  his 
burnt  offering,  and  the  burnt  offering 
of  the  people,  and  make  an  atonement, 
for  himself,  and  for  the  people.  <^>And 
the  fat  of  the  sin  offering  shall  he  bum 
upon  the  altar. 

(M)  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for- 
the  scapegoat  shall  yrash  his  clothes^ 
and  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  after- 


And  confess  over  him  all  the  iniquities.— 
ThiB  oonfession,  which  was  at  first  extempore,  was  f or- 
mnlated  dnrinff  the  second  Temple  as  follows:  "O 
Lord,  ^7  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have  sinned,  and 
done  iniqmiy,  and  transgressed  before  thee.  O  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee,  cover  over  the  sins,  the  iniquities  and  the 
transgressions  that  thy  people,  the  house  of  Israel,  have 
sinned,  have  done  iniquitously,  and  have  transgressed 
before  thee,  as  it  is  written  in  the  Law  of  thy  servant 
Moses  "  rLev.  xvi.  30).  The  priests  and  the  people  who 
stood  in  the  court  when  they  neard  the  high  priest  utter 
the  InefEable  name,  Jehovah — ^which  in  the  time  of 
Ohrist  was  only  pronounced  on  this  day,  and  that  by 
the  pontiff — ^prostrated  themselves,  and  with  their  faces 
to  the  gpround  responded,  **  Blessed  be  the  name  of  His 
glorious  kingdom  for  ever  and  ever." 

Putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat. 
-^By  this  imposition  of  hands,  and  the  confession,  the 
high  priest  transferred  the  sins  of  the  nation  to  the 
goat.  He  then  turned  to  the  people,  and  declared,  **  Te 
shall  be  clean." 

Send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man. 
—The  guilt-laden  animal  was  then  entrusted  to  a  man 
previously  appointed,  to  be  conducted  to  the  lonely 
region,  the  abode  of  Azazel,  thus  carrying  back  to  him 
the  sins  which  he  enticed  the  people  to  commit  during 
the  year.  The  phrase  which  is  here  rendered  bv  **  a  fit 
man,"  and  whicn  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Bible,  de- 
notes more  properly  a  timely  man,  a  man  at  hand,  one 
appointed  for  the  occasion.  The  nmrffinal  rendering, 
"  a  man  of  opportunity,"  is  still  more  oDJectionable. 

m  Unto  a  land  not  inhabited.— Literally,  un- 
to a  land  cut  off,  that  is,  a  pkce  the  gpround  of  which 
is  separated  from  all  around  it,  hence  a  summit,  a  peak 
standing  outb^  itself,  a  precimce. 

In  the  wilderness. — where  no  human  beings 
dwell,  but  which  is  the  abode  of  evil  spirits.  It  wiU  be 
seen  that  the  directions  here  are  simply  to  conduct  the 
goat  into  the  wilderness,  where  it  is  apparently  to  be  let 
loose  to  pursue  its  own  course.  During  the  second 
Temple,  however,  the  authorities  decrrad  that  the 
animal  must  be  destroyed.  Accordingly  one  of  the 
priests  who  was  appointed  to  execute  tins  mission  led 
the  goat  to  a  rocl  called  Zuck,  in  the  wilderness, 
situale  about  twelve  miles,  or  ninety  furlongs,  finom 
Jerusalem.  Between  the  holy  city  and  this  steep  rock, 
ten  booths  were  erected  at  intervals  of  one  ndJe,  and 
persons  were  located  in  eveiv  booth  to  accompany  the 
messenger  to  the  next  tent»  which  was  distant  a  Sabbath- 
day*s  journey.  ^  From  the  hwt  booth  to  the  rock,  which 
was^  double  this  distance,  the  messenger  had  no  com- 
panion, but  he  was  carefully  watched  by  the  occupants 
of  the  last  booth  to  see  that  he  performed  the  ritual 
according  to  the  prescribed  order.    On  his  arrival  at 


the  mountain  he  divided  the  crimson  thread,  which  was- 
the  badge  of  the  goat,  into  two ;  one  half  he  fastened 
to  the  rock,  and  the  other  he  tied  between  the  two  horns- 
of  the  victim,  and  then  pushed  the  animal  down  the 
projecting  ledge  of  the  rock,  when  it  was  dashed  to- 
pieces  before  it  reached  the  bottom.    Hereupon  the 
persons  stationed  at  the  last  booth  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceedings waved  linen  cloths  or  white  flags,  thus  sigiial- 
ling  from  station  to  station  to  the  priests  in  the  court 
of  the  Temple  the  arrival  of  the  goat  at  its  proper 
destination. 

W  Shall  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. — ^Better,  shall  corns  into  the  tent  of 
meeting.  This  was  the  fourth  time  that  the  high  priest 
enterea  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment.  The  object  of  nis  going  into  the  most  Holy  was  ta 
fetch  the  censer  and  the  incense  cup  which  he  had  left 
between  the  two  staves  (see  verse  12).  To  do  this- 
he  had  again  to  bathe,  which  always  accompanied  the 
change  of  garments,  and  to  put  on  his  white  robes.  As- 
it  was  no  part  of  the  actual  service,  but  was  simplv  a 
necessary  act  subsequent  to  the  service,  it  is  not  rmly 
described  in  the  text.  This  was  the  last  act  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  which  the  high  priest  performed  in  his 
white  robes. 

And  shall  leave  them  there.— The  robes  were 
now  dexK>sited  in  a  chamber  in  the  sanctuary  especially 
set  apart  for  this  purpose,  and  the  high  priest  was  never 
allowed  to  minister  in  them  again. 

(M)  And  he  shall  wash  his  flesh.— That  is, 
immerse  his  whole  body.  The  baptistery,  where  the 
high  priest  performed  these  ablutions,  was  on  the  roof 
of  a  building  in  the  sacred  precincts.  According  to  the 
authorities  and  practice  during  the  second  Temple  the 
act  described  in  this  verse  preceded  the  one  ordered  in 


the  foregoinfl^  verse.     The  burnt  offering,  both   for 

~  lor  tiie  peoj^e 
the  golden  garments.    These  he  chaiiged_for  the_white 


hims^  and  lor  the  peoj^e,  the  high  priest  offered  in 


robes  when  ne  afterwards  went  into  t&  Ho^  of  Holies 
to  fetch  the  censer  and  the  incense  cup.  l^e  sacrifice 
consisted  first  of  his  own  ram,  then  the  ram  of  the 
people,  and  lastly  the  buUock  of  the  people,  and  their 
seven  lambs.    (Gomp.  Num.  xxix.  8). 

(85)  And  the  fat  of  the  sin  ofEbring.— That  is, 
the  fat  of  the  inwards  of  both  the  bullock  (see  verse  6) 
and  the  goat  (see  verse  15),  which  constituted  the  sin 
offering,  as  well  as  the  fat  of  the  other  goat,  which  was 
the  pnest's  sin  offering,  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
brazen  altar  of  burnt  offering  in  the  ooniiyara.  (See 
chap.  iv.  8 — 10.) 

(»)  And  he  that  let  go  the  goat  for  the 
scapegoat. — ^Better,  And  he  that  leadeth  away  the 
goai  to  Az(wel  (see  rerse  10).  As  the  messenger  who 
conducted  the  sin-laden  animal  to  the  anther  of  sin 
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ward  come  into  the  cainp.  (^>  And  the 
bullock  for  the  sin  of^ring,  and  the 
goat  for  the  sin  offering,  Timose  blood 
was  brought  in  to  make  atonement  in 
the  holy  places  shall  one  carry  forth 
'without  the  camp ;  and  they  shaU  bum 
in  the  fire  their  skins,  and  their  flesh, 
and  their  dung.  (^>And  he  that  bumeth 
them  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe 
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his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward  he 
shall  come  into  the  camp. 

(»)And  this  shaU  be  a  statute  for  ever 
unto  you:  that  in  the  seventh  months 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall 
afflict  your  souls,  and  do  no  wor£  at  all, 
whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country, 
or  a  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
you :  <*)  for  on  that  day  shall  the  priest 


contracted  defilement  by  the  impurity  which  the  victim 
carried  away,  he  had  both  to  wash  his  clothes  and  im- 
merse his  wnole  body  in  water  before  he  was  admitted 
into  the  camp.  Dming  the  second  Temple  he  re- 
mained in  the  last  booth,  which  was  a  mile  from 
Jerasalem,  till  sundown,  when  he  was  re-admitted  into 
the  camp. 

(27)  And  the  bullock.— That  is,  the  bodies  of  the 
sin  offerings  for  the  priests  and  the  people  (see  verses 
6,  6,  9,  11),  whose  blood  the  high  priest  carried  into 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  (See  verses  14, 15,  with  chap.  iv. 

11. 12.) 

Shall  one  carry  forth.~Better  ehaM  be  carried 
forth.  During  the  second  Temple  four  men  carried 
the  carcases  upon  two  poles  to  the  place  set  aside 
outside  Jerusalem  for  burning.  (See  chap.  iv.  11.) 
Hence  the  ancient  Palestinian  Targum  translates  it, 
"  thej  shall  be  carried  out  on  poles  by  the  hands  of  the 
younger  priests."  As  has  already  been  remarked,  the 
priest  performed  this  part  of  the  service  immediately 
after  the  goat  was  dispatched  by  the  messenger  to  the 
wilderness.  Whilst  the  victims  were  being  burned 
outside  the  camp  the  high  priest  read  in  the  women's 
court  the  appointed  lessons  for  the  Day  of  Atonement 
(viz.,  Lev.  xziii.  26 ;  Num.  xxix.  7 — 11)  in  the  presence 
of  the  congregation,  who  were  all  standing,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  pronounced  the  eiffht  bene- 
dictions  (1)  on  the  Divine  Law,  (2)  on  the  public 
service,  (3)  on  confession,  (4)  forgiveness  of  sins, 
(5)  on  Jerusalem,  (6)  on  the  Temple,  (7)  on  Israel,  and 
(8)  on  the  priesthood. 

(28)  And  he  that  btLmeth.--That  is,  those  who 
carried  the  carcases  and  burned  them,  like  the  mes- 
senger who  conducted  the  sin-laden  goat,  contracted 
demement  from  the  atoning  victims.  They  had,  there- 
fore, to  undergo  the  same  iu>lutions. 

(29)  And  tnis  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever.— 
Literally,  a  stcUute  of  eternity,  that  is,  an  everlasting 
ordinance.  That  which  is  contained  in  verses  29,  30  is 
binding  upon  the  Israelites  as  long  as  they  exist,  and  is 
to  be  observed  by  them  annually. 

In  the  seventh  month,  on  the  tenth  day.— 
This  month,  which  is  callea  Tishri,  corresponds  to 
September,  and  is  the  month  of  great  festivab.  On  the 
first  is  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (see  chap,  zxiii.  24),  on  the 
tenth  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  on  the  fourteenth 
beflQus  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  which  lasts  eight  days. 

Ye  shall  afflict  yonr  souls.— From  £a.  Iviii. 
3,  5, 10  it  is  evident  Uiat  by  the  phrase  "  to  idBlict  the 
soul "  is  meant  fasting.  This  is  expressed  by  the  fuller 
form,  "  to  afflict  the  soul  with  fasting,"  in  Ps.  xxxv.  13, 
where  the  Authorised  Yersion  inconsistently  translates 
it,  "  humbled  my  soul.**  This  is  the  only  public  fast 
ordained  in  the  Mosaic  Law ;  and  the  authorities  during 
the  second  Temple  defined  more  minutely  in  what 
this  fasting  consists.  According  to  the  canon  law  it 
consists  not  only  in  abstaining  from  eating  and  drink- 


ing, but  from  washing,  anointing,  wearing  of  shoes  or 
sandals,  and  the  mamage-bed,  as  thev  were  the  outward 
signs  of  joy.  (Gomp.  £ccles.  ix.  10.)  If  any  one  pre- 
sumptuously ate  as  much  as  a  date  with  a  kernel,  or 
drank  as  much  as  fills  one  cheek,  he  violated  the  Law, 
and  incurred  the  penalty  of  excision.  If  he  did  it  un- 
intentionally he  had  to  orin^  a  sin  offering.  The  fast 
lasted  from  evening  to  evemng,  and  is  rigorously  kept 
by  Jews  to  this  day.  Exception  was  and  still  is  made 
in  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  invalids,  and  children* 
This  is  the  fast  lAiich  the  Apostle  refers  to  in  Acts 
xxvii.  9.  The  marginal  note  on  this  passage,  viz.,  "  the 
fast  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  "  (Lev. 
xxiii.  27,  29),  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Authorised  Version.  It  was  introduced  by  Bishop 
Uoyd  in  the  Biblepublished  in  London,  1701,  fol.,  who 
took  it  from  the  Geneva  Version  (Geneva,  1560),  and 
it  was  adopted  in  the  Oxford  4to  edition,  1703.  When 
Christ  admonishes  his  followers,  "  When  thou  fastest, 
anoint  thine  head,  and  wash  thy  face  '*  (Matt.  vi.  17), 
He  refers  to  the  canonical  law  about  fasting  here  given. 

And  do  no  work  at  all.— Better,  ye  shall  do  no 
manner  of  work,  as  the  same  phrase  is  rendered  in  the 
Authorised  Version  in  chap,  xxiii.  31.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  legal  phrase,  which  occurs  five  timea 
in  the  Pentateuch,  four  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
very  book  (chaps,  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  3, 28, 31 ;  Num.  xxix.  7), 
should  have  been  translated  differently  in  the  Authorised 
Version.  This  variation  is  all  the  more  glaringin 
Num.  xxix.  7,  which  is  the  narallel  passage  to  this.  The 
day  was  to  be  a  rest  from  all  manual  and  other  secular 
work  exactly  as  on  the  Sabbath,  with  this  exception, 
that  whilst  work  on  the  Sabbath  was  punished  with 
stoning,  labour  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  punished 
with  excision. 

A  stranger  that  sojonmeth  among  you.— 
That  is,  one  of  non-Jewish  descent  who  had  renounced 
idolatry,  and  voluntarily  joined  the  Jewish  community. 
(See  Exod.  xii.  19,  xx.  10.) 

(80)  For  on  that  day  shall  the  priest  make  an 
atonement. —  Literally,  For  on  that  day  he  shaU 
make  atonement  for  you,  which  may  either  be  the  Lord, 
who  is  mentioned  in  the  next  clause,  or,  more  probably, 
the  high  priest,  who  is  mentioned  five  verses  before. 
(See  verse  25,  and  especially  verse  32.) 

That  ye  may  be  clean  •  .  .—Better,  you  shaU  be 
dean,  &c.  Because  it  is  here  said  "  you  shall  be  clean 
from  all  your  sins  before  the  Lord,*'  the  administrators 
of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Christ  declared  that  only  the 
sins  which  a  man  commits  before,  t.6.,  against  the  Lord, 
are  atoned  for  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  but  the  sins^ 
which  man  commits  against  his  fellow  man  are  not  f or- 
^yen  on  this  day  umess  we  have  first  satisfied  our 
injured  neighbour,  and  have  obtained  pardon  from  him. 
Again,  he  who  sinneth  in  the  hope  that  he  will  obtain 
absolution  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  him  there  is. 
no  forgiveness  on  this  day. 
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make  on  atonement  for  jou,  to  cleanse 
you,  that  ye  may  be  clean  from  all  your 
sins  before  the  Lord.  ^^^  It  shall  be  a 
sabbath  of  rest  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
afflict  your  souls,  by  a  statute  for  ever. 
<S2)  And  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint, 
and  whom  he  shajl  ^  consecrate  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office  in  his 
father's  stead,  shall  make  the  atone- 
ment, and  shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes, 
even  the  holy  garments :  ^^)  and  he  shall 
make  an  atonement  for  the  holy  sanc- 
tuary, and  he  shall  make  an  atonement 
for  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 


1    Heb^   /a   kit 
Kamd. 


a  Bz.aaiO;  Heb. 
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and  for  the  altar,  and  he  shall  make  an 
atonement  for  the  priests,  and  for  all 
the  people  of  the  congregation.  (^)And 
this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute  unto 
you,  to  make  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel  for  all  their  sios 
*once  a  year. 

And  he  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

CHAPTEE  XYH.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <^>  Speak  unto 
Aaron,  and  unto  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them ; 


<3i)  It  shall  be  a  Sabbath  of  rest  unto  you.— 
liitenllj,  a  resting  day  of  solemn  resting,  a  Sabbath  of 
6<U>bcUns,  i.e.,  a  day  of  complete  and  Tienect  rest  This 
phraae,  which  occurs  six  tunes  in  ine  Bible,  is  oulj 
applied  to  weekly  Sabbaths  (Ezod.  xri.  23,  xni.  15, 
xxxY.  2 ;  Lev.  xxiii.  3),  the  Day  of  Atonement  (chap, 
xvi  31,  xxiii.  32),  and  to  the  Sabbatical  year,  or  the  year 
of  Jubilee  (chap.  xxv.  4),  bnt  not  to  the  other  festivaLs. 

(82)  jjjud  the  priest,  whom  he  shall  anoint.— 
Better,  And  the  priest  who  ehall  be  anointed.  Not  only 
is  Aaron  to  make  atonement  on  this  occasion,  bnt,  in 
fatore,  the  priest  who  shall  be  consecrated  by  the  proper 
authorities  as  his  successor  to  the  pontificate  shall  per- 
form this  act  of  expiaidon  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

And  whom  he  shall  consecrate.—Better,  and 
who  8haU  be  eonseoraied.  According  to  the  canonical 
interpretation  which  obtained  during  me  second  Temple, 
this  c^use  makes  the  hereditary  right  to  the  hiffh 
priestiiood  conditionaL  Unlike  property,  which  descends 
to  the  heirs  unconditionally,  the  son  of  the  high  priest 
can  only  succeed  his  father  if  he  is  morally  and  physi. 
oally  blameless.  The  decision  upon  these  points  was 
Tested  in  the  community,  represented  by  their  elders — 
the  Sanhedrin — ^who  pronounced  whether  the  heir  appa- 
rent  was  qualified  or  disqualified  to  step  into  the  omce 
of  pontiff,  and  who  appomted  the  delegates  to  anoint 
and  invest  the  new  high  priest  with  the  insignia  of  his 
functions. 

And  shall  put  on  the  linen  clothes.— Better, 
and  shaUptU  on  the  linen  aarments,  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  Authorised  Yersion  m  veise  23.  This  phrase 
only  occurs  twice,  and  in  this  veir  section.  To  render 
it  by  two  different  expressions  within  so  short  a  space 
is  almost  e(|uiYalent  to  depriTing  it  of  its  idientity. 
l^ow  the  pnest  who  has  thus  been  deemed  worthy  to 
succeed  to  this  high  office  is  to  put  on  the  holy  white 
garments  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

(38)  And  he  shall  make  an  atonement.--Like 
Aaron,  the  successor  to  the  pontificate  is  to  perform 
the  service  of  expiation  as  detailed  in  this  chapter,  a 
summary  of  which  is  here  given. 

(34)  And  this  shall  be  an  everlasting  statute. 
<— Better,  And  this  shall  be  a  staJtfde  for  ever,  as  the 
Authorised  Yersion  has  it  in  yerse  29.  Here,  again, 
we  have  an  instance  of  how  the  same  phrase  ^nuch 
occurs  three  times  within  four  verses  (see  yerses  29,  31, 
34)  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Yersion  by  two  differ- 
ent phrases,  thus  nving  the  idea  to  the  English  reader 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  original  The  thrice- 
repeated  phrase  emphasises  the  abiding  nature  of  this 
law,  and  mdicatee  the  solemnity  of  the  oay. 


And  he  did  as  the  Lord  oommanded  Moses 

— ^That  is,  Aaron  performed  the  service  for  the  first  time, 
according  to  the  ordinances  which  the  Lord  communi- 
cated to  Moses.  A  similar  remark  occurs  at  the  first 
observance  of  the  Passoyer.  (See  Exod.  xii.  50.)  The 
solemn  admonition,  therefore,  addressed  to  the  priest- 
hood at  the  be^bning  of  this  chapter  (see  yerses  1,  2)» 
not  to  presume  on  their  office,  but  to  submit  to  the 
Divine  regulations,  vras  duly  observed  by  the  first  high 
priest.  "R  may,  however,  also  be  designed  to  indicate 
that  Aaron  dia  not  assume  the  dignity  of  the  pontifi- 
cate to  exalt  himself,  but  in  obedience  to  the  command 
Gk)d  gave  to  Moses. 

XYH. 

0)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.~The  Day 
of  Atonement  was  instituted  to  puive,  in  an  espeeiid 
manner,  the  whole  community  from  all  their  sios,  and 
present  them  a  holy  nation  before  the  Lord  once  a  year. 
Hence  it  is  now  loUowed  by  regulations  concerning 
every-day  life,  the  observance  of  which  is  to  foster  the 
holiness  secuied  on  that  particular  day. 

(2)  And  unto  all  the  children  of  IsraeL— To 
understand  the  import  of  this  phrase,  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  injunction  in  question,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
that  the  words  "  and  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel "  are 
here  used  for  the  first  time.  Hitherto  the  Diyine  com- 
munications  were  made  to  (1)  Moses  alone,  without  his 
being  ordered  to  speak  to  any  one  else  (chaps,  y.  14  20, 
vi.  12,  viiL  1,  xiv.  1) ;  (2)  to  Moses,  with  the  command 
to  speak  to  Aaron  (diap.  xvi.  1) ;  (3)  to  Moses,  with  ihe 
command  to  speak  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  (chap.  vi. 
1, 17) ;  (4)  to  Moses,  with  a  command  to  speak  to  the 
children  of  Israel  (chaps.  L  1,  iv.  1,  yii  28,  xii.  1) ; 
(5)  to  Moses  and  Awon  conjointly,  without  hetng 
ordered  to  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  (chaps.  xiiL  I, 
xiv.  33) ;  (6)  to  Moses  and  Aaron  conjointly,  who  are 
ordered  to  speak  to  the  children  of  Israel  (ehxpe.  xL  1, 
xv.  1) ;  and  (7)  Aaron  alone  is  addressed  (chap.  x.  8\ 
In  the  chapter  before  us,  howeyer,  the  communication 
is  made  to  Moses  alone,  and  he  is  oommanded  not  only 
to  impart  its  contents  to  Aaron  and  his  sons — i.e.,  me 
priesthood — ^but  "  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel,"  or 
their  representatiy<Bs,  at  the  same  time.  The  pontiif 
and  the  priests  are  thus  put  on  a  level  with  the  ordi- 
nary Israelite  or  the  laity,  as  far  as  this  r^graUtion  is 
concerned.  There  are  only  two  other  occasions  on  which 
this  phrase  is  used  again,  vis.,  chaps.  xxL  24,  xxiL  IB. 

This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  oom* 
manded. — To  emphasise  the  importance  of  the  follow- 
ing law  Moses  is  ordered  by  Gk>a  to  use  this 
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mitat  be  Qfered  to  the  LorcL 


This  18  the  thing  which  the  Lobd  hath 
oommanded,  saying,  ^^>  What  man  soever 
there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that 
killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat,  in  the 
camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp, 
<^)  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
offer  an  offering  unto  the  Loan  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lobd  ;  blood  shall 
be  imputed  unto  that  man;  he  hath 
shed  blood ;  and  that  man  shall  be  cut 
off  from  among  his  people :  ^')  to  the 
end  that  the  children  of  Israel  maj 
bring  their  sacrifices,  which  they  offer 


a  Rx.»Ll8i 


eh.  4. 


in  the  open  field,  even  that  they  may 
bring  them  unto  the  Lobd,  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
^tion,  unto  the  priest,  and  offer  them 
/or  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lobd.  (^)And 
the  priest  shall  sprinkle  the  blood 'upon 
the  altar  of  the  Lobd  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
bum  the  fat  for  a  'sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lobd.  (^>And  they  shall  no  more 
offer  their  sacrifices  unto  devils,  after 
whom  they  have  gone  a  whoring.  This 
shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  unto  them 
throughout  their  generations. 


formula;  whilst  in  other  instances  where  it  is  nsed, 
when  important  statates  are  enacted,  Moses  nses  it  of 
his  own  accord.  (Comp.  Exod.  zvi  16,  xzxv.  4 ;  Lev. 
viii.  5,  ix.  6 ;  Nnm.  m.  2,  xxxvL  6.) 

(8)  That  killeth  an  ox,  or  lamb,  or  goat.— 
The  law  which  is  thus  solemnly  laid  down  is  that  when 
one  of  the  three  kinds  of  the  sacrifidal  qnadmpeds  (see 
chap.  yii.  23)  are  intended  for  priyate  nse,  they  mnst 
not  be^  shin^htered  within  or  outside  the  camp.  That 
the  injunction  here  refers  to  the  domestic  ^TiiTn».lg  in 
question,  and  not  to  the  ordinary  sacrifices,  is  not 
only  evident  from  the  expression  **  killeth,"  instead  of 
**  saerificeth,"  but  more  especially  from  a  comparison 
of  verses  3,  4  with  verses  8,  9. 

W  And  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— Better,  and 
bringeth  U  not  to  the  entrance  of  the  tent  ofmeieting; 
that  is,  if  he  does  not  bring  it  to  the  place  where  the 
sacrifices  are  killed,  and  offer  it  first  as  a  peace  offering 
to  Jehovah,  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  wantonly  shedding 
blood,  and  will  be  visited  with  the  penalty  oi  excision. 

(5)  To  the  end  that  the  cMLdren  of  Israel 
may  bring. — The  reason  why  these  three  kinds  of 
animals,  when  intended  for  private  food,  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  are  there 
to  1^  offered  fint  as  a  peace  offerinfif  to  the  Lord,  is  to 
prevent  the  Israelites  sacrificing  tnem  to  the  demons 
m  the  open  fields. 

Which  they  o£Ebr  in  the  open  fleld.— The  first 
part  of  this  verse  is  better  rendered,  In  order  that  the 
ehUdren  of  Israel  may  bring  in  [i.e.,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  sanctuaryj  their  aa^cnficee  which  they  are 
aaerifidng  on  the  face  of  the  field;  that  is,  which  they 
have  heretofore  been  in  the  habit  of  offering  in  the  open 
fields  to  heathen  deities,  and  which,  in  xuture,  tney 
might  be  inclined  to  do  again.  The  phrase  "open 
field"  denotes  the  space  ou&de  the  encampment,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  enclosed  place  where  the  Israel- 
ites sojourned.    (See  chap.  xiv.  7,  53,  &c.) 

Even  that  they  may  bring  them  .  •  .  unto 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion.— ^Better,  and  bring  them  ,  ,  ,  to  the  entrance  of 
the  tent  of  meeting, 

W  And  the  priest  shall  sprinkle—After  the 
animals  in  question  had  been  duly  slauffhtered  by  those 
who  brought  them,  the  officiating  pnest  who  caught 
the  blood  m  a  bowl  is  to  throw  it  upon  ^e  walls  of  the 
altar  of  burnt  offering.    (See  chap.  i.  5.) 

At  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation.~Better,  <U  the  entrance  of  &ie  tent  of 
meeting. 


And  burn  the  fiftt.— See  chap.  iii.  3,  5. 

(7)  And  they  shall  no  more  off^r  their  sacri- 
fices unto  devils. — ^The  word  (aeirim)  here  trans- 
lated "  devils,"  literally  denotes  hairy  or  ehaagy  goats, 
and  then  goat-like  deiiiee,  or  demons.  The  Egyptians, 
and  other  nations  of  antiquity,  worshipped  goats  as 
gods.  Not  only  was  there  a  celebrated  temple  in 
Thmuis,  the  capital  of  the  Mendesian  Nomos  in  Lower 
Egypt,  dedicated  to  the  g^t-imase  Pan,  whom  they 
CMied  Mendes,  and  worshipped  as  the  oracle,  and  as  the 
fertilising  principle  in  nature,  but  they  erected  statues 
of  him  evervwhere.  Hence  the  Pan,  Silenus,  satyrs, 
fauns,  and  the  woodland  gods  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  and  hence,  too,  the  goat-like  form  of  the  devil, 
with  a  tail,  horns,  and  cloven  feet,  which  obtain  in 
medieval  Christianity,  and  which  may  still  be  seen  in 
some  European  cities.  The  terror  wmch  the  devil,  ap- 
pearing in  this  Pan-like  form,  created  among  those  who 
were  wonght  to  have  seen  him,  has  nven  rise  to  our  ex- 
pression panic.  This  is  the  form  of  idolatrous  worship 
whidi  the  Jews  brought  with  them  from  Egypt,  and  to 
which  reference  is  continually  made.  (See  ooah.  zxiv. 
14 ;  Ezek.  zx.  7,  zziii.  3,  Ac. ;  and  especially  2  Chron. 
zi.  15.)  The  en>ression  "and  they  shall  no  more 
offer  "  shows  that  the  Israelites  were  hitherto  in  the 
habit  of  first  dedicating  their  ordinary  food  to  these 
deities ;  whilst  the  worSs  **  gone  a  whoring "  indicate 
tiie  orgies  connected  with  this  form  of  idol  worship. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  demand  to  offer  up,  in  so 
confined  a  space  as  the  entrance  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
domestic  aTiimals  intended  for  the  daily  consumption  of 
more  than  600,000  ]^ple,  imposed  a  task  upon  the 
people  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out 
Hence  it  has  been  urgea  that  the  injunction  here  (verses 
2-— 7)  must  refer  to  sacrifices.  But  this  difficulty  arises 
from  importing  our  modem  notions  into  the  ancient 
mode  of  nving.  The  ancient  Israelites,  like  the  modem 
Orientals,  especially  the  nomadic  tribes,  ate  very  little 
fledi  meat  apart  from  the  seasons  of  sacrifice,  which 
were  the  occasions  of  feasting.  Besides,  those  who 
uive  this  difficulty  ignore  the  fact  that  the  injunction 
b^ore  us  is  restricted  to  the  three  kinds  of  animals ; 
that  none  of  the  wild  clean  quadrupeds,  as  stags,  roes, 
&c.,  nor  any  of  the  feathered  tribes,  as  pigeons,  turtle- 
doves, Ac.,  which  formed  an  essential  piurt  of  the  daily 
diet,  is  here  included ;  and  that  even  the  three  kinds  of 
sacrificial  quadrupeds  only  come  within  this  resiaiction 
when  tiiey  are  qualified  by  age,  which  was  within  two 
years,  and  by  physical  condition,  which  demanded  that 
it  should  have  no  external  defect,  as  blindness  of  one 
eye,  lameness  of  one  foot,  &c.,  to  be  offered  first  to  the 
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19  Forbidden. 


(8)  And  thou  shalt  saj  unto  them. 
Whatsoever  man  there  be  of  the  house 
of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  which 
sojourn  among  jou^  that  offereth  a 
burnt  offering  or  sacnfice,  <^)  and  bring* 
eth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  to  offer  it 
unto  the  Loan ;  even  that  man  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people. 

(10)  And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of 
the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  among  you,  that  eateth 
any  manner  of  blooid ;  I  will  even  set 


my  face  against  that  soul  that  eateth 
blood,  and  will  cut  him  off  frt>m  among 
his  people.  <^^)  For  the  life  of  the  flesh 
18  in  the  blood :  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  your  souls :  for  it  is  the  blood 
that  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul. 
(12)  Therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  No  soul  of  you  shall  eat  blood, 
neither  shall  any  stranger  that  sojoum- 
eth  among  you  eat  blood. 

(i^)And  whatsoever  man  there  be  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  or  of  the  strangers 


Lord.  Moreover,  the  mjonction  was  only  intended  to 
operate  temporarilj,  wmlst  the  Jews  sojourned  and 
wandered  about  in  the  wilderness,  where,  besides  the 
propensity  to  sacrifice  these  animals  to  idols,  thej  would 
have  been  in  danger  of  extirpating  their  most  useful 
animals.  The  law  was  repealed  when  the  Israelites 
entered  the  promised  land.    (Comp.  Deut.  xii.  13—15.) 

(^  0)  Whatsoever  man  there  be.— ^Better,  what 
man  8oever  there  he,  as  it  is  in  the  Authorised  Version 
in  verse  3.  Here  again  we  have  an  instance  of  the 
same  legiBhitive  phraise  used  four  times  in  one  short 
section  (verses  3,  8,  10,  13),  being  translated  differ- 
ently in  the  Authorised  Yersion.  The  law  enacted  in 
these  two  verses  requires  that  all  legitimate  sacrifices 
should  henceforth  be  presented  in  the  appointed  sanc- 
tuarv,  which  was  the  centre  of  natioxial  unitv,  thus 
abobshing  the  libertv  which,  in  accordance  with  patri- 
archal practice,  had  nitherto  existed,  that  every  head  of 
a  f amilj  could  be  his  own  priest,  and  offer  up  sacrifices 
wherever  and  whenever  he  liked.  The  commonwealth 
of  Israel  were  now  to  acknowledge  one  altar,  one  high 
priest,  and  one  sanctuaiy.  This  kw  was  binding  not 
onlv  upon  the  Israelite  hj  race,  but  upon  strangers  who 
took  up  their  abode  in  and  joined  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. For  wilfully  violating  this  law  the  offender 
incurred  the  penalty  of  excision. 

(10)  And  whatsoever  man,~Better,  and  what 
ma/n  soever,    (See  verse  8.) 

Eateth  any  manner  of  blood.— This  prohibition, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  twice  in  Leviticus, 
is  in  both  instances  joined  to  the  prohibition  of  fat. 
([See  chaps,  iii.  17,  vii.  26,  27.)  Owing  to  its  great 
importance,  however,  the  law  is  enacted  here  sepo- 
rately,  where  it  naturally  follows  the  order  that  the 
blood  of  all  animals  sacrificed  in  the  sanctuary  is  to 
be  offered  to  the  Lord  upon  the  altar.  According 
to  the  canons  which  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple,  the  blood  of  dean  fishes,  of  locusts,  and  of 
permissible  creeping  things  is  exemj^ted. 

I  will  even  set  my  flEtce  agcunst  that  soul.— 
That  is,  make  him  feel  my  anger.  Though  this  phrase 
only  occurs  twice  more  in  this  book,  and  only  once 
in  connection  with  legal  enactments  (see  chaps,  xx. 
3,  6,  xxvi.  17),  yet  from  its  usages  in  other  passages 
it  is  clear  that  the  expression  "  face  "  denotes  anger, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  countenanc&  Thus  the 
phrase,  which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Yersion, 
"  I  will  appease  him  "  (Gen.  xxx.  20),  is  in  the  original, 
"  I  will  appease  his  face,"  where  it  manifestly  enands 
for  anaer.  Hence  Lamen.  iv.  16,  which  is  in  the 
original,  "  the  face  of  the  Lord  hath  divided  them," 
is  properly  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Yersion  in 


the  text  by  "the  anger  of  the  Lord."  (Gomp.  also 
1  Pet.  iii.  12.) 

(U)  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood. 
— ^Better, /or  the  soul  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood.  The 
word  here  rendered  '*  life  "  in  the  Authorised  Yersion 
occurs  twice  more  in  this  very  verse,  and  is  in  both 
instances  properly  translated  sotd.  Though  it  is  im- 
material whether  the  word  in  question  is  translated 
life  or  soul,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  rendered 
uniformlv  throughout  the  passa«^.  Bv  translating  it 
differently  in  the  first  clause,  the  Authorised  Yersion 
has  unnecessarily  increased  the  difficulty  of  the  verse. 
This  clause  assigns  the  reason  why  blood  must  not 
be  eaten.  It  is  the  prindnle  of  vitality,  it  consti* 
tutes  the  soul  of  animal  life.  Hence  blood  and  life 
are  used  interchangeably  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus, 
when  the  Psalmist  exclaims,  **what  profit  is  there 
in  my  blood  "  (Ps.  xxx.  9),  he  uses  it  for  life. 

I  have  given  it  to  you  upon  the  altar.— 
For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  words  in  the  original 
denoting  *'upon  the  altar"  are  placed  first  in  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  Authorised  Yersion  follows  this 
order.  It  is  however  better  to  translate  this  clause. 
For  I  ha/ve  ordained  U  upon  the  altar  to  make  atone- 
ment for  you/r  sotUs.  Because  it  is  the  principle  of  life, 
therefore  God  has  ordained  it  to  be  offerea  upon  the 
altar  as  an  expiation  for  the  offerer's  life. 

For  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh  an  atonement 
for  the  soul.—- Better,/or  it  is  the  blood  that  maketh 
atonement  by  means  of  ike  soul.  As  the  blood  of  the 
victim  is  identical  with  its  life,  and  represents  the 
soul  of  the  animal,  hence  Qod  has  appomted  it  as  a 
substitute  for  the  sinner's  life.  Thus  the  life  of  the 
sacrifice  atones  for  the  life  of  the  offerer.  Hence 
the  remark  of  the  Apostle,  ''without  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission  "  (Heb.  ix.  22). 

(12)  Therefore  I  said  •  .  .—Because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  life,  and  has  been  ordained  by  Grod  to  atone 
for  life,  the  children  of  Israel  are  here  forbidden 
to  eat.it.  The  strangers  are  also  prohibited  eating  blood, 
because  they  have  submitted  to  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  because  their  eating  it  would  not  only  infrin^ 
the  law  which  they  have  voluntarily  adopted,  but  womd 
lessen  the  horror  with  which  such  mdulgence  was 
regarded  hj  the  Jews.  Hence  the  enforcement  of 
this  prohibition  by  the  Apostle  (Acts  xv.  20,  29, 
xxi.  &). 

(13)  And  whatsoever  man.— Better,  what  man 
soever  (see  verse  3).  Hitherto  the  law  mainly  dis- 
cussed the  blood  of  sacrificial  animals,  or  those  quad- 
rupeds which  were  slaughtered  at  home.  In  this  and 
the  following  verses  the  statute  is  extended  to  all  other 
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that  sojourn  among  yoUy  ^  which  hunteth 
and  catcheth  any  beast  or  fowl  that 
may  be  eaten ;  he  shall  even  pour  out 
the  blood  thereof,  and  cover  it  with 
dust.  (^«)  'For  it  is  the  life  of  aU  flesh ; 
the  blood  of  it  is  for  the  life  thereof: 
therefore  I  said  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  Ye  shall  eat  the  blood  of  no 
manner  of  flesh :  for  the  life  of  all  flesh 
is  the  blood  thereof:  whosoever  eateth 
it  shall  be  cut  off. 

(^)And  every  soul  that  eateth  'that 
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which  died  of  itself  or  that  which  was 
torn  with  beastsy  whether  it  be  one  of 
your  own  country,  or  a  stranger,  he 
shall  both  wash  lus  clothes,  and  bathe 
himself  in  water,  and  be  unclean  until 
the  even:  then  shall  he  be  clean.  (^^)But 
if  he  wash  them  not,  nor  bathe  his  flesh ; 
then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity. 

CHAPTER  XVlil.— <i)And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto 


creatures  which,  though  wUd,  are  legally  dean  and 
used  as  food. 

Which  hunteth  and  catoheth.~Hanting,  which 
was  an  amusement  with  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
was  with  the  serious  Hebrew  a  matter  of  necesaily. 
It  was  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of  necessity  to  exter- 
minate dangerous  beasts  (Ezod.  xxiii.  29),  but  more 
especially  to  procure  food  (Gen.  xxv.  27;  Prov.  xii. 
^7).  Besides  the  numerous  pitfalls,  snares,  traps,  &c., 
which  are  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the 
Hebrews  also  employed  arms  in  catching  game  (Gen. 
lEXTii.  3).  When  wounded,  or  when  the  fi;ame  had  to 
be  killed  to  facilitate  its  being  carried  home,  the 
hunters  were  liable  to  become  careless  about  the  blood, 
418  is  eyident  from  the  practice  which  obtained  among 
8ome  of  the  ancients.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
Zabians,  when  they  slew  a  beast,  put  the  blood  into 
ti  vessel  or  into  a  hole  which  they  dug  in  the  gpround, 
And  then  sat  round  and  feasted  on  it.  It  is  to  pre- 
yent  such  outrages  on  the  sacred  blood,  which  the 
hunters  were  especially  liable  to  commit  when  hungry, 
that  the  law  is  here  enacted.  An  instance  of  the  hungpry 
army  flying  upon  the  spoil,  killing  the  cattle  in  the 
field,  and  eating  the  flesh  with  the  blood,  is  recorded 
in  1  Sam.  xiy.  S@ — 34.     (Comp.  also  Ezek.  zxxiii.  25.) 

Any  beast  or  fowl  that  may  be  eaten.— 
That  is,  those  wild  beasts  or  fowl  which,  according 
to  the  dietaiT  law,  were  usually  eaten.  During  the 
second  Temple  this  was  interpreted  strictly  to  apply 
to  the  clean  wild  beasts,  but  not  to  those  not  per- 
mitted to  be  eaten. 

He  shall  even  pour  out  the  blood.— The 
earth,  from  which  all  animals  came  forth  at  their 
creation  (Gren.  i.  24),  is  to  receiye  back  affain  the 
principle  of  their  life.  They  proceeded  from  the  womb 
of  the  earth,  and  their  Uie-blood  is  to  return  to  it 
With  such  scrupulous  care  was  this  law  obseryed 
during  the  second  Temple,  that  the  following  Bene- 
diction was  ordered  to  be  recited  when  the  blood 
was  coyered  up  :  "  Blessed  art  thou,  O  Lord  our  Grod, 
King  of  the  uniyerse,  who  hath  sanctified  us  by  His  nre. 
cepts,  and  hath  commanded  us  to  coyer  up  the  blooo.'* 

(14)  For  it  is  the  life  of  all  flesh  .  .  .—Better, 
^or  the  80td  of  all  flesh  is  its  blood,  in,  or  throttgh, 
its  soul,  that  is,  the  sacrednees  of  the  blood  arises 
from  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  yital  principle  of 
all  animal  life.  Or  this  clause  may  be  rendered,  for 
the  life  of  aU  fUsh  is  Us  blood  in,  or  during,  Us 
life,  that  is,  the  life  of  all  creatures  consists  in  its 
blood ;  but  only  as  long  as  the  blood  contains  this  life, 
for  when  it  is  dried  up,  or  coagulated,  the  life  has 
passed  away  from  it. 

For  the  life  of  all  flesh.— Better,  for  the  soul 
of  aU  flesh  (see  yerse  11),  that  is,  eyen  of  those  wild 


animals  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  sacrificial 
quadrupeds,  must  not  be  offered  upon  the  altar,  the 
blood  constitutes  the  yital  principle. 

(15)  That  which  died  of  itself.— The  law  enacted 
here  is  a  natural  sequel  to  the  one  immediately  preced- 
ing, since  it  is  still  based  upon  the  sacredness  ox  blood. 
As  the  body  of  the  animal  which  either  died  a  natural 
death,  or  has  been  torn  by  a  wild  beast,  retains  a  great 
portion  of  its  blood,  it  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten.  The 
carcases,  in  which  the  blood  has  thus  been  coag^ated 
in  the  yeins  and  arteries,  were  giyen  to  the  dogs  (Exod. 
xziL  31 ).  The  rigour  with  which  this  law  was  enforced 
ma^  be  seen  from  1  Sam.  xiy.  32 — 35 ;  Ezek.  iy.  14, 
xlyi.  36.  According  to  the  canonical  law  which  ob- 
tained during  the  second  Temple,  the  carcase  was  for. 
bidden  when  the  animal  died  a  natural  death,  or  met 
with  an  accident,  or  was  strangled  to  death,  or  was  torn 
by  a  wild  beast  This  explains  the  apostolic  decision, 
in  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  about  **  things  strangled  " 
(Acts  xy.  20). 

Whether  it  be  one  of  your  own  country.— 
The  law  was  not  only  binding  upon  the  natiye  Israelite, 
but  upon  the  proselyte.  Tne  mere  stranger,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  who  had  not  joined  the  Jewish 
community,  was  allowed  to  eat  such  carcases.  (See 
Deut.  xiy.  21.) 

He  shall  both  wash  his  clothes.— If  he  ate  any 
of  it  unwittingly,  he  had  not  only  to  wash  his  garments, 
but  immerse  his  whole  body  in  water,  and  be  excluded 
from  the  sanctuary  till  sundfown.  The  sin  offering  pre- 
scribed in  chap.  y.  2  was  not  for  inadyertently  touching 
the  carcase,  but  for  neglecting  the  prescribed  purifica- 
tion.   (See  chap.  y.  2.) 

(16)  Then  he  shall  bear  his  iniquity.— If  he 
neglects  these  acts  of  purification,  and  enters  the  sane- 
tuary  in  a  defiled  state,  or  partakes  of  the  sacrificial 
meal,  he  is  to  incur  the  p^ialty  of  excision  for  the 
former  act,  and  to  be  beaten  with  stripes  for  the  latter, 
according  to  the  interpretation  giyen  to  this  law  in  the 
time  of  Christ. 

xvm. 

0)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.- Unlike 
the  preceding  Diyine  communications,  which  treated  of 
the  ritual  and  ceremonial  pollutions,  the  enactments 
which  Moses  is  here  commanded  to  communicate  direct 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  or  their  representatiyes,  the 
elders,  affect  their  moral  life— precepts  which  form  the 
basis  of  domestic  purity,  and  which  are  the  foundation 
of  human  happiness. 

(2)  I  am  the  Lord  your  God.— The  Lord  is  their 
recognised  and  sole  soyereign,  the  children  of  Israel  are 
therefore  bound  to  obey  His  precepts,  and  not  be  led 
astray  by  the  customs  or  statutes  which  preyailed  among 
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them,  I  am  tte  Lobd  your  God.  <^J  After 
the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein 
ye  dwelt,  shall  ye  not  do :  and  after  the 
doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither 
I  bring  yon,  shall  ye  not  do :  neither 
shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances.  (^>  Ye 
shall  do  my  judgments,  and  keep  mine 
ordinances,  to  walk  therein :  I  am  the 
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Lord  your  Grod.  (^>  Ye  shall  therefore 
keep  my  statutes,  and  my  judgments : 
'winch  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in 
them :  I  am  the  Lobd. 

<^)  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any 
that  is  ^near  of  kin  to  lum,  to  uncover 
their  nakedness :  I  a/m  the  Lord.  ^^  The 
nakedness  of  thy  father,  or  the  naked- 


the  people  whoee  country  thej  are  to  possess.  More- 
over, as  He  is  holy,  the  Israelites,  by  faithfully  obeying 
His  sacred  laws,  will  attain  to  that  holiness  which  will 
bring  them  in  commnnion  with  Him  in  whose  image  they 
were  created.  This  phrase,  which  is  so  emphatically 
reneated  twice  more  m  this  chapter  (verses  4,  30),  has 
only  been  osed  once  before  in  this  book.  (See  chap, 
xi.  44.) 

(3)  After  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Egypt.— 
During  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  the  Israelites  became 
familiar  with  the  practices  which  obtained  in  the  land 
of  their  bondage,  and  as  they  adopted  some  of  them 
(see  chap,  xvii  7),  they  are  here  solemnly  warned  to 
eschew  those  which  are  especially  proscribed  in  the 
sequel. 

And  after  the  doings  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
— ^The  daneer  of  imitating  the  customs  which  thev  had 
for  centuries  witnessed  in  the  land  they  quittea,  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  these  licentious  prac- 
tices obtained  in  worse  forms  in  the  land  which  they 
were  to  inherit.  It  is  therefore  against  the  past  and 
the  future  that  they  are  here  wame<L 

Neither  shall  ye  walk  in  their  ordinances. 
— ^As  some  of  **  the  doings  "  referred  to  may  have  been 
simple  custom,  not  basoi  upon  the  law  of  the  country 
where  they  obtained,  the  lawgiver  here  emphatically 
condemns  the  acts  which  were  legalised,  declaring  them 
to  have  no  authority  whatever.    (See  verse  30.) 

(^)  Ye  shall  do  my  judgments.— The  expression 
"my  judgments  and  mine  ordinances"  is  here  used 
emphatic^y,  in  opposition  to  "  their  ordinances,"  and 
has  here  the  force  of  Mine  only ;  just  as  the  phrase 
"  Him  shalt  thou  serve  "  (Dent.  vi.  13)  is  explained  by 
Christ  **Him  only  shalt  thou  serve"  (Matt.  iv.  10). 

(5)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  Btatutes.— 
Better,  and  ye  ehM  keep  my  ordinances.  The  word 
here  rendered  b^  "statutes'  is  the  same  which  the 
Authorised  Version  translates  ordinances  in  yerses  3 
and  4. 

He  shall  live  in  them.— Better,  Ke  shall  live  by 
or  ihrongh  them ;  that  is,  by  observing  them  the  law. 
abiding  will  live  a  happy  and  prosperous  life,  since  dis- 
obedience will  expose  the  offender  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  spiritual  authorities  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple  interpreted  this  clause  to  mean  that  he 
who  obeys  tnese  laws  shall  have  eternal  life.  Hence 
the  ancient  Ghaldee  Versions  translate  it,  "  Shall  have 
life  eternal."  This  passi^  is  quoted  both  in  the 
Prophets  (Ezek.  xx.  11,  13,  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  29)  and  by 
St.  Paul  (Bom.  x.  5 ;  Gal.  iii.  12),  who  contrasts  this 
promise  made  to  works  with  the  promise  of  the  Gospel 
made  to  faith. 

(^)  None  of  yon  shall  approach.— Literally, 
man,  man,  ye  shaU  not  approa^.  It  is  part  of  the 
phrase  used  in  chap.  xvii.  3,  8, 13,  and  should  accord- 
ingly be  rendered  oy  no  man  whatsoever  shaU  ap' 
proach.  The  absence  of  the  words  "  of  the  house  of 
Israel,"  which,  in  the  other  instances,  form  ^art  of  this 
phrase,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  authorities  m  the  time 


of  Christ,  shows  that  these  prohibitions  are  also  binding 
upon  the  stranger  who  took  up  his  abode  among  the 
Imelites,  lest  the  land  be  defilea  by  his  transgressions. 
Though  primarily  addressed  to  man,  who,  in  these 
cases,  taces  the  initiative,  the  punishment  for  violating 
any  of  these  laws  was  visited  upon  both  man  ana 
woman. 

Near  of  kin  to  him.— Literally,  iheJUsh  of  his 
flesh,  (See  Fss.  Ixxiii.  26,  Ixxviii.  20,  27 ;  lOcah  iii. 
2,  3.)  The  combination  of  two  synonymous  expressions 
is  often  used  to  denote  intensity.  Thus  the  Dhrase 
rendered  "  my  exceeding  joy  "  in  the  Authorisect  Yer- 
sion  (Fs.  xliii.  4),  literauy  means  the  joy  of  my  joy,  or, 
as  the  Margin  has  it,  '*  the  gladness  of  my  joy.  Ac- 
cordinglv,  '*  the  flesh  of  his  flesh  "  signified  *'  nearness 
of  his  flesh,"  his  near  Idn.  This  technical  sense  is 
assigned  to  the  first  of  these  two  words  by  itself  in 
verses  12,  13,  &c.,  where  it  is  translated  "  near  kins- 
woman." It  expresses  kinship  of  both  consanguinity 
and  mere  affinity.    (See  verse  17.) 

To  uncover  their  nakedness.~npon  the  import 
of  this  phrase  depends  the  interpretation  of  the  laws 
laid  down  in  this  chapter  and  chapter  xx.,  inasmuch  as 
it  furnishes  the  clue  to  the  definition  whether  the  inter- 
dicts refer  to  illicit  commerce  or  to  incestuous  marriages. 
In  the  only  other  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  where  it 
occurs,  it  does  not  appear  to  imply  any  unseemly 
intention  (Exod.  xx.  2o).  This  is  also  its  sense  in 
Isa.  xlvii  3.  In  the  seven  instances  in  Ezekiel,  how- 
ever (xvii.  36,  37 ;  xxii.  10 ;  xxiii.  10,  18,  29),  which 
are  the  only  other  passages  in  the  Bible  where  this 
phrase  is  used,  it  denotes  unseemly  exposure,  sexual 
mtercourse,  etc.  Hence  some  high  authorities  main- 
tain that  in  the  twenty-one  instances  in  which  it  is 
used  in  this  part  of  the  leg^lation  (chaps,  xviii.  6 — ^19 ; 
XX.  11, 17,  20,  21),  it  denotes  extra-conjugal  lioentious- 
ness,  and  is  simply  an  explanatory^  addition  to  the 
phrase  *' approach  to,"  with  which  it  is  combined  in 
yerses  6, 14, 18.  From  a  comparison,  however,  of  chap, 
xviii.  18  with  verse  19  to  chap.  xx.  11,  it  w^  be  seen 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  used  to  denote  sexual  intercourse 
both  within  and  witnout  the  pale  of  matrimony.  As 
cohabitation  without  any  religious  ceremony  whatever 
constituted  and  consummatea  marriage  amonffst  the 
early  Hebrews,  the  euphemistic  phrases  **  to  take  nome,'* 
"  to  approach  to,"  "  to  know,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  less 
veiled  expressions,  "  to  lie  with,"  "  to  uncover  her  naked- 
ness,"  etc.,  denote  marriage  in  Hebrew,  not  excluding, 
however,  the  primary  sense  of  illicit  commerce  or 
incestuous  marriages.  The  context  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs  must  determine  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 
The  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  whilst  rightiy  interpreting  it  nere  generally 
to  denote  incestuous  marriages,  also  apply  it  in  some 
instances  to  fornication  and  tMlultery. 

(7)  The  nakedness  of  thy  fleither,  or  the  naked- 
ness of  thy  mother.— The  rendering  of  the  Author- 
ised Yersion  is  based  upon  the  interpretation  which 
obtained   during   the   second   Temple,  according  to 
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ness  of  thy  mother,  shalt  thou  not 
uncover :  she  is  thy  mother ;  thou  shalt 
not  nncoyer  her  nakedness.  <B)«The 
nakedness  of  thy  father's  wife  shalt 
thou  not  uncover:  it  i»  thy  other's 
nakedness.  t^>  The  nakedness  of  thy 
sister,  the  daughter  of  thy  father,  or 
daughter  of  thy  mother^  whether  she  be 


a  eh. ».  XL 


bom  at  home,  or  bom  abroad,  even  their 
nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover. 
(^0)  The  naltedness  of  thy  son's  daughter, 
or  of  thy  daughter's  daughter,  eveii 
their  nakedness  thou  shalt  not  uncover : 
for  their's{«  thine  own  naltedness.  ^^^The 
nakedness  of  thyfather's wife's  daughter, 
begotten  of  thy  father,  she  is  thy  sister. 


which  this  injunction  is  addressed  both  to  the  daoffhter 
and  the  son.  The  daughter  mnst  not  marry  or  nave 
commerce  with  the  father,  nor  the  son  with  the  mother. 
Hence  the  Chaldee  Yersion  of  Jonathan  translates  it 
"  Uie  woman  shall  not  lie  with  her  father,  and  the  man 
shall  not  lie  with  his  mother."  Accordingly  the  case 
here  contemplated  is  that  of  Lot's  daughters  (Gen.  xix. 
31—38).  This  passage  may,  howerer,  be  translated 
literally,  the  naJcedneaa  of  thy  father,  and  thenakedneae 
of  thy  mother  shaU  thou  not  wucover.  That  is,  they 
being  both  one  flesh,  the  nakedness  of  the  one  is  the 
nakraness  of  the  other.  Amongst  the  Persians  and 
other  eastern  nations,  marriage  between  son  and  mother 
was  allowed. 

(8)  The  nakedness  of  thy  fiftther's  wife.— 
Whilst  the  former  prohibition  refers  to  the  son's  own 
mother^  this  law  is  directed  affainst  illicit  commerce 
with  his  stepmother.  Here  we  have  an  instance  where 
the  phrase  "  to  uncover  the  nakedness,"  denotes  both 
illicit  commerce  and  incestnoos  marriage.  Accordingly 
the  administrators  of  the  law  dnring  the  second  Temple 
defined  it  as  follows ;  a  man's  father's  wife  is  for  ever 
prohibited,  whether  she  be  simply  betrothed  or  married 
to  his  father,  whether  she  be  oiyoroed  or  not,  whether 
she  be  a  widow  or  not ;  all  connection  with  her  on  the 
part  of  the  father's  son  is  forbidden.  If  he  lie  with 
ner  while  her  husband  is  alive,  he  is  doubly  guilty, 
first,  because  she  is  near  of  kin,  and  secondly,  because 
she  is  another  man's  wife.  This,  therefore,  includes 
the  sin  of  Beuben  with  Bilhah,  hb  father's  concubine 
(Qen.  xxxY.  22),  and  of  Absalom  with  tiie  wives  of  his 
father  (2  Sam.  zvi  20—23;  1  Kings  ii.  17),  which  was 
not  incestuous  marriage  but  adultery,  since  their  hus- 
bands were  aliye  and  we  wives  were  not  diyorced  from 
them,  as  well  as  the  sin  practised  among  some  of  the 
Christians  in  Corinth,  which  consisted  in  sons  actually 
manyinff  their  divorced  stepmothers  in  the  lifetime  of 
their  fathers,  and  which  the  Apostle  denounced  with 
such  severil^  (1  Cor.  y.  1— i).  Among  ihe  ancient 
Arabs,  marriages  with  stepmothers  were  common,  uid 
to  this  day  among  some  tribes  in  Africa,  when  a  father 
is  unable  through  advanced  age  to  attend  to  his  young 
wives,  he  voluntarily  gives  them  over  to  his  eldest  son. 
The  Koran,  however,  like  the  Mosaic  law,  proscribes 
these  marriages  {Koran,  iv.  27). 

(»)  The  nakedness  of  thy  sister.— The  &ct  that 
Adam  married  *'  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh," 
and  that  his  sons  married  their  own  sisters,  encouraged 
the  ancient  Hebrew  to  imitete  their  ezampk.  Hence 
we  find  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faitkEul,  married  his 
half-sister  (Gen.  zz.  12).  The  same  practice  obteined 
amongst  ouier  nations  of  antiquity.  Thus  the  Athe- 
nians married  their  half .^ters  by  their  father's  side, 
and  the  Spartans  married  half-sisters  by  the  same 
mother,  whilst  the  Assyrians  and  Egyptians  married 
full  sisters.  Though  nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than 
the  law  here  laid  down,  and  though  the  transgression  of 
it  is  denounced  as  an  accursed  and  impious  crime,  to  be 
visited  with  capital   punishment  (see  chap.  zz.  17; 


Deut.  zzvii.  22),  yet  from  the  narrative  of  Amnon  and 
his  sister  Tamar,  and  especially  from  the  touching  and 
melancholy  remark  of  tne  outraged  sister  (2  Sam.  ziii. 
13, 16,  20),  it  is  evident  that  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive parents  of  the  human  race  ana  the  ezample  of  the 
father  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  continued  to  be  followed 
in  spite  of  this  law.    (Comp.  Ezek.  zzii.  11.) 

Bom  at  home  or  bom  abroad.— Literally,  the 
hirth,  or  offspring  of  the  house  or  the  birth,  i3(r  offspring 
frvm  dbroaa.  According  to  the  administrators  of  the 
law  during  the  second  Temple,  the  import  of  this  pre- 
cept  is  to  forbid  commerce  between  a  brother  and  a 
sister,  whether  the  sister  is  bom  in  wedlock,  which  is 
meant  by  bom  at  home,  or  whether  she  is  illegitimate, 
which  is  meant  by  birth  or  offspring  from  abroad. 
Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  Yersion  of  this  clause, 
'*  whom  thy  father  begot  of  another  woman  or  of  thy 
mother,  or  whom  thy  mother  brought  forth  by  thy 
father  or  by  another  man." 

(10)  The  nakedness  of  thy  son's  daughter.— 
From  this  prohibition  it  is  inferred  that  a  man  must 
not  marry  ms  own  daughter.  If  a  ffranddanghter,  who 
is  a  degree  further  removed  from  nim,  is  proscribed, 
how  much  more  his  own  daughter.  Hence  tne  canoni- 
cal law  during  the  second  Temple  deduced  from  this 
passage  that "  whoso  companietn  with  a  woman,  even 
oy  way  of  fornication,  and  begetteth  a  daughter,  she  is 
forbidden  to  him."  Still,  when  the  mother  is  ezpressly 
forbidden  to  the  son  (see  verse  7),  it  is  stran^  that  the 
dauffhter  should  have  been  passed  over  in  mlence,  and 
be  left  to  inference.  It  is  therefore  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a  word  has  dropped  out  of  the  tezt,  and  that 
oris;inally  it  stood  here,  "  the  nakedness  of  thy  daughter 
and  of  thy  son's  daughter,"  &c.  That  this  is  not  a 
solitary  instance  where  the  tezt  has  suffered  from  dis- 
arrangement we  shall  presently  hasve  occasion  to  see  in 
verse  11. 

ai)  Thy  father's  wifls's  daughter.—  If  this 
clause  stood  alone  it  would  denote  the  daughter  of  a 
man's  stepmother  by  another  or  previous  husMud,  since 
*'  father's  wife  "  in  Hebrew  always  denotes  sAepvMiheT 
(see  verse  8,  chap.  zz.  11 ;  Deut.  zziiL  1,  zzvi.  20),  in 
which  case  the  man  and  the  maiden,  though  no  blood 
relations  at  sSL,  would  be  forbidden  to  each  other  bv 
virtue  of  the  damsel's  mother  having  married  the  man^ 
father.  It  would  thus  differ  from  verse  9,  where  the 
maiden  is  a  half-sister  either  by  the  same  father  or  the 
same  mother. 

Begotten  of  thy  father.— Literally,  the  hirth,  ot 
offspring  of  thy  father  (see  verse  9),  that  is,  though  the 
oaught^of  the  stepmother,  she  is  begotten  bv  the  same 
fatl^r,  and  hence  is  his  half-sister  on  the  fatiier's  side, 
which  is  ezactiy  the  same  case  already  prohibited  in 
the  first  clause  of  verse  9.  Hence  to  avoid  a  senseless 
repetition  of  the  same  prohibition  we  must  either 
r^;ard  this  clause  as  having  crept  into  the  tezt  from  a 
marginal  gloss,  or  we  mxiiS,  correct  the  first  letter  of 
the  disjunctive  particle  in  verse  9,  which  would  make  it 
**  the  nakedness  of  thy  sister,  tiie  daughter  of  thy  father 
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thou  shalt  not  nnooyer  her  nakedness. 
(U)  a  Thou  shalt  not  nnooyer  the  naked- 
ness of  thj  father's  sister ;  she  is  thy 
father's  near  kmswoman,  (^)  Thou  shalt 
not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
mother's  sister :  for  she  is  thy  mother's 
near  kinswoman.  0^)*Thou  shalt  not 
unooTer  the  nakedness  of  thy  father's 
brother,  thou  shalt  not  approach  to  his 
wife :  she  is  thine  aunt.    Ci^^'Thou  shalt 
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not  uncover  the  nakedness  of  thy 
daughter  in  hi>w :  she  is  thy  son's  wife ; 
thou  shalt  not  uncover  her  nakedness. 
(i0)^Thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naJted- 
ness  of  thy  brother's  wife:  it  is  thy 
brother's  nakedness.  <^^)  Thou  shalt  not 
uncover  the  nakedness  of  a  woman  and 
her  daughter,  neither  shalt  thou  take 
her  son's  daughter,  or  her  daughter's 
daughter,  to  uncover  her  nakedness; 


and  the  daughter  of  thj  mother."  Acoordinglv,  verse 
9  prohibits  msniage  with  a  full  sister,  whilst  the  verse 
before  ns  forbids  it  with  a  half-sister.  The  latter  is  the 
more  probable,  since  intermarriage  between  entire  stejp- 
brothm  and  stepadster  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
legitimate  among  the  Jews. 

0^)  Thy  fiather's  sister.— Acoordin^f  to  the  law 
which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ  this  prohibition 
not  only  extended  to  the  father's  half-sisters,  bnt  even 
when  they  were  begotten  bv  the  grandfather  illeffi- 
timately.  It  is  remarkable  that  Moses  himself  was  &e 
offering  of  such  an  alliance,  since  his  father  Amram 
married  his  own  annt  Jochebed,  who  was  the  flister  of 
his  father.    (See  Exod.  yi.  20.) 

(IS)  Thy  mother's  sister.— Equally  forbidden  is 
the  aimt  by  the  mother's  side.  The  law  which  obtained 
in  the  time  of  Christ  also  defines  this  prohibition  to 
extend  to  a  mother's  sister  or  half -sbter  by  the  same 
faUier  or  mother,  whether  bom  in  wedlock  or  out  of  it. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  administrators  of  the  law 
during  the  second  Temple  understood  this  last  prohibi- 
tion strictly  to  aj^ply  to  alliances  between  nephews  and 
aunts,  but  not  vxee  verad  to  marriaffes  between  nieces 
and  uncles.  Theyregardedintermamage  between  uncle 
and  niece  as  an  especially  meritorious  act,  and  inter- 
preted the  promises  *'  then  shalt  thou  caU  and  the  Lord 
shall  answer  "  (Isa.  Iviii  9)  to  refer  more  particularly 
to  the  man  **  who  loves  Ms  neighbours,  b^triends  his 
relations,  marries  his  broihev^B  daughter,  and  lends 
money  to  the  poor  in  the  hour  of  need."  This  is  in 
aocordanoe  with  the  fact  that  not  only  do  we  find  that 
Nahor  married  MQcah  the  daughter  of  his  brother 
Haran  (Qea.  xL  29), but  that  Othniel,  the  son  of  Kenaz, 
marriea  his  niece  Achsah,  beinff  the  daughter  of  Caleb, 
his  father's  brother  (Josh.  xr.  17 ;  Judges  i.  13).  Hence 
among  the  Jews  to  this  day  intermarriages  between 
undes  and  nieces  is  of  common  oocurrenoe. 

<u)  Thy  flather's  brother,  thou  shalt  not 
approach  to  his  wife.— That  is,  aecordinff  to  the 
ancient  legal  interpretation,  a  nephew  is  to  naYe  no 
commerce  with  her  during  her  husband's  l^etime,  nor 
marry  her  when  his  unde  is  dead.  Those  who  trans- 
greased  this  law  had  not  only  to  bear  their  sin,  but  were 
doomed  to  die  without  issue.    (See  chap.  xx.  20.) 

05)  Thy  daughter-in-law.  —  The  legislators  in 
the  time  of  Christ  defined  this  prohibition  as  applicable 
not  only  to  cases  where  mamaffe  between  them  had 
actually  been  consummated,  but  to  cases  where  the 
maiden  had  only  been  espousecL  or  when  the  daughter- 
in-law  had  been  divoroea  bv  the  son,  or  had  become  a 
widow.  For  an  offence  of  tnis  kind  both  parties  were 
punished  with  death.  (See  chap.  xx.  12.)  Other 
nations  r^arded  such  alliances  with  the  same  abhor- 
rence.   (See  Koran,  iy.  27.) 

(18)  The  nakedness  of  thy  brother's  wife.— 
Though  alliance  with  a  brother's  wife  is  here  forbidden 


—the  prohibition,  according  to  the  admirngtratora 
of  Uie  law  during  the  second  Temple,  extcniding 
to  illicit  commerce  or  marriage  in  case  she  is  di. 
Torced  from  her  husband  during  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband — and  though  the  offenders  are  threatened 
with  the  curse  of  childlessness  (see  chap.  xx.  21), 
yet  the  law  on  this  point  is  by  no  means  absolute. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  law  enjoins  it  as  a 
moral  and  ciTil  duty  for  a  man  to  marry  his  brother'a 
widow.  If  a  brother  dies  without  issue,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  each  surviTing  brother  in  succession  to 
many  the  widow,  and  if  the  brother-in-law  refused 
to  perform  the  sacred  duty,  tiie  widow  made  him 
pass  through  a  ceremony  in  which  she  heaped  upon 
nim  the  ffreatest  indigmtv.  This  clearly  shows  tnat 
the  prohioition  here  could  not  be  based  upon  the 
ground  of  incest,  since  that  which  is  inherently  in- 
cestuous the  Divine  law  itself  would  under  no  dr. 
cumstances  have  set  aside.  This  duty  the  snrviTing 
brother-in-law  had  to  perform  to  the  widows  of  aa 
many  of  his  brothers  as  nappened  to  die  without  issue. 
A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  occurred  whilst 
Jehudah  &e  Holy  was  president  of  the  Sanhedxin. 
Twelve  widows  appealed  to  their  brother-in-law  to 
perform  the  duty  of  Lewr,  He  refused  to  marry 
tiiem  because  he  saw  no  prospect  how  to  maintain 
such  an  additional  number  of  wires,  and  possibly  a 
large  increase  of  children.  The  case  came  oef  ore  the 
President  of  the  Sanhedrin,  who  not  only  decided 
tiiat  he  must  marrv  them  aJl,  bnt  promised  that  if 
he  would  do  the  duty  enjoined  upon  nim  by  the  Law 
of  Moses,  he  himself  would  maintain  the  umily,  and 
their  diildxen  in  case  there  should  be  any,  every  Sab- 
batical year,  when  no  produce  was  got  fnnn  the  land, 
which  was  at  rest.  The  offer  was  accepted  by  the 
Leffir,  and  he  accordingly  married  his  twelve  sisten-in- 
law.  After  three  years  these  twelve  wives  wpeared 
with  thirty-six  children  before  Jehudah  the  Holy,  to 
daim  the  promised  alimonv,  as  it  was  the  Sabbatieal 
vear,  and  they  actually  obudned  it.  To  this  dav  this 
law  is  in  force  among  the  orthodox  Jews.  YHien  a 
man  dies  without  issue,  the  widow  if  so  facto  belongs 
to  the  surviving  brother,  and  she  is  not  allowed  to 
marry  any  one  i3se  unless  her  brother-in-law  has  grone 
through  the  ceremony  of  publicly  renouncing  ner, 
whidi  is  tantamount  to  a  divorce.  This  will  explain 
the  rendering  of  the  clause  before  us  in  the  andent 
Chaldee  Yersion, "  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the  naked- 
ness of  thjr  brother's  wife  in  the  lifetime  of  thy  brother 
or  after  his  death  if  he  has  children." 

(17)  A  woman  and  her  daughter.— That  is,  if 
a  man  marries  a  widow  who  has  a  daughter  by  a  f onner 
husband,  or  if  he  forms  an  alliance  with  a  woman  who 
has  a  daughter  out  of  wedlock,  he  is  forbidden  to 
marry  also  the  daughter.  But  though  this  prohibi- 
tion IS  directed  against  a  peculiar  form  of  polygamy, 
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for  they  are  her  near  kinswomen :  it  is 
wickedness.  <^>  Neither  shalt  thon  take 
^a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  Ker^  to  un- 
cover her  nakedness,  beside  the  other  in 
her  life  time.    <^>*Also  thou  shalt  not 


1  Or.  one  wift  to 
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approach  unto  a  woman  to  uncover  her 
nakedness,  as  long  as  she  is  put  apart 
for  her  undeanness.  ^^)  Moreover  thou 
shalt  not  lie  camallj  with  thy  neigh* 
hour's  wife,  to  defile  thyself  with  her. 


there  can  luurdly  be  any  doubt  that,  as  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple  inter- 
preted it,  if  he  married  either  of  them  and  she  died, 
he  eoold  not  marrv  the  other  any  more,  and  that  this 
TOohibition  did  not  apply  to  cases  of  illicit  commerce. 
iMminal  intercourse  with  one  did  not  preclude  him 
from  marrving  the  other.  For  contracting  the  kind  of 
polvgamy  here  forbidden,  the  offenders  were  punished 
wita  death  by  fire.    (See  chap.  xz.  14.) 

(IB)  A  wife  to  her  sister.— That  is,  a  man  is 
here  forbidden  to  take  a  second  sister  for  a  wife  to 
or  in  addition  to  the  one  who  is  already  his  wife, 
and  who  is  still  alive.  This  clause  therefore  forbids 
the  Jews,  who  were  permitted  to  have  several  wives, 
a  particular  kind  of  polygamy,  i.e.,  a  plurality  of 
sbters.  According  to  the  adminifltrators  of  the  law 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  expression  "sister" 
here  not  only  denotes  a  full  sister  by  the  same  faUier 
and  the  %ame  mother,  but  a  half-sister  either  by  the 
same  father  or  the  same  mother.  The  marg;inal  ren- 
dering in  the  Authorised  Version,  "one  wife  to  an- 
other, which  makes  tins  a  prohibition  of  polygamy, 
and  which  was  first  proposed  oy  Junius  and  lYemeHus 
in  1575,  is  (1)  contrary  to  the  expressions  "  wife  "  and 
"sister,"  which,  in  every  verse  of  these  prohibitions 
(see  verses  8,  9,  11--17),  invariably  mean  wife  and 
sister.  (2)  Whenever  the  phrase,  "a  man  to  his 
brother,"  or  "a  woman  to  her  sister,"  is  used  meta- 
phorically in  the  sense  of  "  one  to "  or  '*  one  with 
another'^  (Exod.  xxvi.  3,  5,  6,  17;  Ezek.  i.  9,  23; 
ill.  13,  Ac.),  the  words  have  always  a  distributive  force, 
and  are  invariably  preceded  by  a  plural  verb,  and  the 
things  themselves  to  which  they  refer  are  mentioned  by 
name.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  llsek.  i  23,  it  is,  "  their 
wings  were  straight  one  toward  the  other,"  whidi  is  not 
the  case  in  the  passaffe  before  us.  (3)  This  rendering 
is  at  variance  with  uie  Mosaic  code,  which  bases  i£ 
leg^islation  upon  the  existence  of  polygamy,  and  thus 
authorises  it,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  facts. 
It  permits  a  father,  who  had  given  his  son  a  bond- 
woman  for  a  wife,  to  give  hijn  a  second  wife  of  "  freer 
birth,"  and  prescribes  how  the  first  is  to  be  treated 
under  such  circumstances  (Exod.  xxi.  9, 10).  It  ordains 
that  a  king  "shall  not  multiply  wives  unto  himself" 
(Deut.  xvii.  17),  which,  as  Bisliop  Patrick  rightly  re- 
marks, "  is  not  a  prohibition  to  take  more  wives  than 
one,  but  not  to  have  an  excessive  number";  thus,  in 
fact,  legalising  a  moderate  number.  The  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture presupposes  the  case  of  a  man  having  two 
wives  (Deut.  xxL  15 — ^17),  and  the  Levitical  law  ex- 
pressly enjoins  that  a  man,  though  having  a  wife 
already,  is  to  marry  his  deceased  brother^  widow 
(Deut.  XXV.  17).  Hence  we  find  that  the  judges  and 
kings  of  Israel  had  many  wives  (Judg.  vii.  ^,  x.  4, 
xii.  9;  1  Sam.  i  2 ;  2  Sam.  iii.  7).  David,  the  roval 
singer  of  Israel,  "  their  best  Idng,"  as  Bishop  Patrick 
remarks,  "who  read  God's  wora  day  and  night  and 
could  not  but  understand  it,  took  many  wives  without 
reproof ;  nay,  God  gave  him  more  than  he  had  before 
b^  delivering  his  master's  wives  to  him"  (2  Sam. 
xii.  8),  and  the  case  adduced  in  the  previous  verse 
plainly  shows  that  polygamy  continued  among  the 


Jews  after  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  (verse 
10).  (4)  The  Jews  to  whom  this  law  was  given  to  be 
observed  in  their  every  day  life,  and  to  whom  the  rij^ht 
understanding  of  its  import  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  it  involved  the  happiness  of 
their  families,  the  transgression  of  it  being  visited 
with  capital  punishment,  nave,  as  far  as  we  can  trace 
it,  always  interpreted  this  precept  as  referring  to 
marriage  with  two  sisters  together.  Hence  the  ancient 
canonical  interpretation  of  it  is  embodied  in  the 
Ghaldee  Yersion,  "  a  woman  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
sister  thou  shalt  not  take,"  in  the  LXX.,  Yulg.,  the 
Syriac,  and  all  the  ancient  versions. 

To  vex  her. — That  is,  by  marrying  also  the  younger 
sister,  the  first,  who  is  already  the  wife,  would  be  roused 
to  jealousy,  and  the  natural  love  of  sisters  would  thus 
be  converted  into  enmitv,  thus  precluding  the  occur- 
rence of  a  case  like  that  oi  Jacob  with  Leah  and  BacheL 
(See  G^n.  xxix.  30.) 

In  her  life-time.— This  limits  the  prohibition  to 
her  lifetime,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  sister  who  was  first 
married  is  still  living,  he  must  not  marry  another  of 
her  sisters,  but  he  may  marry  her  when  the  first  one  is 
dead.  According  to  uie  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple,  "in  her  lifetime"  also  includes  a  woman  who 
had  Deen  divorced  from  her  husband,  and  though  she 
is  no  longer  his  wife,  yet  as  lone  as  she  lives  he  is 
forbidden  to  marry  her  sister.  When  the  wife  died,  he 
was  not  only  free  to  marry  her  sister,  but  in  case  the 
deceased  left  issue,  it  was  r^arded  as  a  specially 
meritorious  thing  for  the  widower  to  do  so.  Hence 
the  Jews  from  time  immemorial  have  afPorded  the 
bereaved  husband  special  facilities  to  many  his  de- 
ceased wife's  sister,  by  allowing  the  alliance  to  take 
place  within  a  shorter  period  after  the  demise  of  his 
first  wife  than  is  usually  the  case. 

m  Also  thou  Bhalt  not  approach.— Literally, 
Gum  ahaU  not  approach.  The  marriage  laws  are  now 
followed  by  sexual  impurities,  which  to  some  extent 
are  suggetsted  by  the  subjects  that  had  necessarily  to 
be  discussed  or  hinted  at  in  regulating  the  alliance  in 
question. 

As  long  as  she  is  put  apart.— Put  apart,  ie., 
seven  days.  (See  chap.  xv.  19.)  For  consorting  with  her 
without  Doing  aware  of  her  condition  the  man  con- 
tracted defilement  for  seven  days  (see  chap.  xv.  24),  and 
for  committing  this  gross  act  presumptuously,  both 
parties  to  it  were  visitcn  with  death.  (See  chap.  xx.  18.) 
£zekiel  refers  to  the  transgression  of  this  law  as  one 
of  the  heinous  sins  perpetrated  by  the  people  of  Israel 
(Eaek.xviii.16:  xxu.  10). 

(20)  Thy  neighbour's  wife.— For  committing 
adultery,  which  is  here  branded  as  a  defilement, 
whether  with  a  betrothed  or  married  woman,  both 
guilty  parties  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  by  stoning. 
(See  chap.  xx.  10 ;  Deut.  xxii.  22 ;  Ezek.  xvL  38,  40 ; 
John  viii.  5.)  In  Egypt  the  adulterer  received  a 
thousand  strokes  with  a  stick,  and  the  gmlt^  woman 
had  her  nose  cut  off,  and  to  this  day  the  criminal  wife 
among  the  Bedouins  is  executed  by  her  husband,  father, 
or  brother,  without  any  mercy.  Both  criminals  were 
also  punished  with  death  among  other  Eastern  nations* 
419 
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<^^>And  thou  shalt  not  let  any  of 
thy  seed  'pass  thronfi^h  the  fire  to 
^Molecli,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the 
name  of  thy  God:  I  am  the  Lobd. 
(ffi)  Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  mankind,  as 
with  womankind :  it  is  abomination. 
(28)  ei^either  shalt  thou  lie  with  any  beast 
to  defile  thyself  therewith:  neither  shall 
any  woman  stand  before  a  beast  to  lie 
down  thereto  :  it  is  confusion. 

<^)  Defile  not  jre  yourselves  in  any  of 
these  things:  for  in  all  these  the  nations 
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are  defiled  which  I  cast  out  before  you : 
^^^  and  the  land  is  defiled :  therefore  I 
do  visit  the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it, 
and  the  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her 
inhabitants.  ^^)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep 
my  statutes  and  my  iudgments,  and 
shall  not  commit  amy  of  these  abomina- 
tions ;  neither  any  of  your  own  nation, 
nor  any  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
you:  <^)(for  aU  these  abominations  have 
the  men  of  the  land  done,  which  were 
before  you,  and  the  land  is  defiled;) 


(31)  And  thou  shalt  not  let  any  of  thy  seed.— 

Literally,  And  thou  bHoU  not  give  any  of  thy  seed. 
Those  who  Tiolate  the  sanctiiy  of  the  marriage  ties 
will  readily  sacrifice  their  children.  Hence  the  pro- 
hibition to  offer  np  their  children  to  idols  follows  the 
law  abont  nnchastity. 

Pass  through  the  fire  to  Moleoh.— Literally, 
to  let  ii  paea  to  Moleeh,  that  is,  to  pnt  the  child  into 
the  hands  of  the  fi^re  of  Molech,  when  it  fell  into  the 
fire  which  was  kindled  in  the  hollow  statne  of  this  idoL 
Molech,  also  called  Milcom,  which  denotes  Idng,  is 
described  as  the  hideous  idol,  or  "the  abomination  of 
the  Ammonites"  (1  Kings  xi.  5, 11).  The  following 
gpraphic  description  has  been  handed  down  traditionally 
of  this  idol  and, its  worship: — "Onr  sages  of  blessed 
memoir  say  that  whilst  all  other  idols  luid  temples  in 
Jerusalem,  Molech  had  his  temple  outside  JeniBalem, 
in  a  place  by  itself.  It  was  a  brass  and  hollow  image, 
bull-headed,  with  arms  stretched  out  like  a  human 
being  who  opens  his  hands  to  receive  somethinK  from 
Ills  neighbour.  Its  temple  had  seven  compartments, 
into  which  the  offerers  went  according  to  their  re- 
spective gifts.  If  one  offered  a  fowl,  he  went  into  the 
first  compartment;  if  a  sheep,  into  the  second;  if  a 
lamb,  into  the  third ;  if  a  ram,  into  the  fourth ;  if  a 
bullock,  into  the  fifth ;  if  an  ox,  into  the  sixth ;  and  if 
he  offered  his  son,  he  was  conducted  into  the  seventh 
compartment.  He  first  kissed  the  image,  as  it  is 
written.  Met  the  sacrificen  of  men  kiss  the  calf' 
(Hosea  xiiL  2),  whereupon  a  fire  was  kindled  in  Molech 
till  its  arms  became  red  hot;  the  child  was  then  put 
into  its  hands,  and  drums  were  beaten  to  produce 
tremendous  noises  so  as  to  prevent  the  shrieks  of  the 
child  reaching  the  f ather^s  earo,  lest  he  shoidd  be  moved 
with  nity  towards  his  offspring."  It  was  to  this  idol 
that  Solomon  erected  a  temple  on  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Olivet  (2  Kings  xuii.  13).  This  idolatrous 
worship  was  punished  with  death  by  stoning.  (See 
chap.  XX.  2.) 

iMeither  shalt  thou  proflEUie.—Better,  And  thou 
ehaU  not  profane,  that  is,  by  causing  other  nations 
to  say  that  the  Israelites  regard  their  God  as  an  inferior 
deity,  and  hence  offer  unto  him  animals,  whilst  to 
Molech  they  sacrifice  their  own  children.  Hence  any 
act  which  is  done  in  violation  of  his  commands,  or  mis- 
represents Gk>d,  or  by  wMch  He  is  put  on  a  par  with 
other  gods,  is  called  "  profaning  the  name  of  GhxL" 
(See  chaps,  xix.  12 ;  xx.  3 ;  xxi.  6 ;  xxii  2,  32,  &c.) 

(i2)  As  with  womankind.— This  was  the  sin  of 
Sodom  (Gksn.  xix.  5),  whence  it  derived  its  name,  and  in 
spite  of  the  penalty  of  death  enacted  by  the  Law  against 
those  who  were  found  guilty  of  it  (see  chap.  xx.  13),  the 
Inraelites  did  not  auite  relinqmsh  this  abominable  vice 
(Judges  xix.  22 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  24),  to  which  the  sur- 


rounding  nations  were  addicted  and  which  was  so 
prevalent  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  (Bom.  i  27; 
1  Cor.  vl9;  Gal.  v.  19;  1  Tim.  i.  10).  By  the  law  of 
Christ  those  who  are  f^mity  of  this  sin  are  excluded 
from  the  kin^om  of  God  (1  Cor.  vi.  9, 10),  whilst  the 
laws  of  civilised  Europe  rightly  inflict  the  severest 
penalties  upon  offenders  of  tms  land. 

(23)  Any  bea49t.~The  necessitv  for  the  prohibition 
of  this  shocking  crime,  for  which  the  Mosaic  law  enacts 
the  penal^  of  death  (see  chap.  xx.  15,  16;  Exod.  xxii. 
18),  will  appear  all  the  more  miportant  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  this  degradinff  practice  actually  formed  a 
part  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Egyptittis  in  con. 
nection  with  the  goat  deities. 

(24)  Defile  not  ye  yonpeelveB.— The  Lawgiver 
who  solemnly  introduced  these  precepts  by  five  verses  of 
preamble  at  the  beg^inning  of  the  chapter  (verses  1 — 5), 
now  concludes  by  an  equally  solemn  appeal  to  God's 
pMOople  sacredlv  to  observe  them  in  all  &eir  integrity, 
since  the  violation  of  them  (verses  6 — ^23)  has  branded 
those  nations  with  infamy,  and  brought  about  their 
national  destruction,  and  expulsion  from  the  very  land 
which  is  now  to  be  given  to  the  Israelites. 

(»)  The  land  itself  vomiteth  out  her  in- 
habitants.— ^From  the  creation  the  earth  shared  in  the 
punishment  of  man's  guilt  (Gen.  iii.  17),  and  at  the 
restitution  of  all  things  she  is  to  participate  in  his  res- 
toration  (Bom.  viiL  19 — ^22).  The  physical  condition  of 
the  land,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  moral  conduct  of 
man.  When  he  disobeys  God's  commandments  she  is 
parched  up  and  does  not  yield  her  fruit "  (Dent.  xi. 
17).  "The  land  is  defiled"  when  he  defiles  himself. 
When  he  walks  in  the  way  of  the  Divine  commands 
she  is  blessed  (Levit.  xxv.  19;  xxvi4);  "God  is 
merciful  unto  his  land  and  to  his  people  "  (Deui  xxxii. 
43).  Hence,  "the  earth  moumeth"  when  her  inhabi- 
tants sin  (lisa.  xxiv.  4,  5),  and  "the  earth  is  glad" 
when  God  avenges  the  cause  of  His  people  (Ps.  xcvi. 
11 — 13).  It  is  owing  to  this  intimate  connection 
between  them  that  the  land,  which  is  here  personified, 
is  represented  as  loathing  the  wicked  conduct  of  her 
children  and  being  unable  to  restrain  them.  She  nau- 
seated them.  The  same  fij^ure  is  used  in  verse  28; 
chap.  XX.  22 ;  and  in  Bev.  iii.  16. 

(»)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes.— 
As  the  perpetraiion  of  the  above  named  abominations 
entailed  sucm  disastrous  consequences  both  to  the  land 
and  to  its  inhabitants,  the  strict  observance  of  the  Divine 
statutes  is  enjoined  upon  all  alike,  whether  thev  be 
Israelites  by  race  or  strangers  who  took  up  thor  abode 
amongst  them  and  joined  the  Jewish  community.  (See 
chap.  xvii.  9.) 

<^)  For  all  these  abominatioiui.— Though  the 
contents  of  this  verse  are  substantially  the  same  as 
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<»)  that  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also, 
when  ye  defile  it,  as  it  spued  out  the 
nations  that  were  before  jou.  (^)For 
whosoever  shall  conunit  any  of  these 
abominations,  even  the  souls  that  commit 
them  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  their 
people.  ^>Theiiefore  shall  ye  keep  mine 
ordinance,  that  ye  commit  not  any  one 
of  these  abominable  customs,  which 
were  committed  before  you,  and  that  ye 
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defile  not  yourselves  therein :  I  am  the 
LoBD  your  Grod, 

CHAPTER  XIX.— <i)  And  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <^)  Speak  unto 
all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  «Ye  shall  be 
holy:  for  I  the  Lobd  your  God  am 
holv. 

(^)  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother. 


those  in  verses  24,  25,  yet  the  wording  is  diiferent.  In 
the  former  the  Ismelites  are  exhort^  not  to  poUtUe 
themselves  as  the  different  tribes  or  nations  have  both 
pdlated  themselves  and  the  land,  whilst  here  ihs  Mm- 
hUanU  of  CamaoM  are  more  specifically  described  as 
having  prcuiised  the  abominations.  Tne  repetition  of 
the  same  sentiments  in  different  words,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  Hebrew,  is  designed  to  impart  emphasis. 
The  parentheses  are  unnecessary. 

(887  That  the  land  spue  not  you  out  also.— 
Better,  Lett  the  land  vomU  you  out.  By  unnecessarilv 
translating  the  same  word  differently  into  "vomiteth" 
in  verse  ^,  and  "  spue  "  here,  as  is  done  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version,  the  striking  connection  between  the  two 
verses  is  somewhat  weakened. 

W  For  whosoever  shall  commit.— This  clause, 
according  to  the  interpretation  which  obtained  duriuff 
the  second  Temple,  particularises  eveir  individual,  and 
is  intended  to  indicate  that  any  one,  wnether  it  be  male 
or  female,  who  is  guilty,  will  incur  the  punishment  pre- 
acribed  for  these  sins. 

Shall  be  out  off.— That  is,  in  case  the  transgres. 
«ion  escapes  the  ken  of  the  tribunal,  God  himself  will 
inflict  the  punishment  upon  the  criminals,  since  some  of 
the  crimes  specified  in  this  chapter  are,  according  to 
chap.  XX.,  to  be  visited  with  deatn  by  the  hand  of  man. 

m  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  mine  ordinance. 
As  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  as  He  will 
assuredly  visit  His  own  people  with  the  same  punish- 
ment  wmch  He  inflicted  upon  the  former  occupants  of 
the  land,  the  Israelites  are  to  take  special  care  to  keep 
inviolate  His  ordinances. 

Commit  not  any  one  of  these  abominable 
customs,  which  were  committed  before  you. 
— Better,  Do  not  any  one  of  theee  abominable  etahUee 
which  were  done,  as  the  Authorised  Version  translates 
the  word  in  Dent.  vi.  24,  zvi.  12,  xxvi.  16.  These 
abominations  were  not  practised  simply  as  customs,  but 
were  legally  enacted  as  statutes  of  the  land,  and  formed 
|Nurt  of  their  religious  institutions  (see  verse  3).  A 
flimilar  state  of  degeneracy  is  described  by  Isaiah,  who 
tells  us  that  the  Divine  statutes,  whidi  is  tne  same  word 
used  in  the  passage  before  us,  were  changed.  By 
deviating  hers  from  the  usual  rendering  of  tms  phrase 
the  Authorised  Version  mars  the  import  of  the  passage. 
^  I  am  the  Lord  your  Qod.— This  is  the  dedaia. 
tion  with  which  this  {^Hp  of  laws  was  introduced.  Its 
repetition  at  the  end  imparts  peculiar  solemnity  to  these 
enactments.    (See  verse  1.) 


(X)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
prohibitions  in  the  preceding  chapter,  which  are  de- 
signed to  regulate  the  moral  conduct  of  relations  and 
eonnections  towards  each  other  in  their  famflj  cirdes, 
now  followed  by  precepts  which  affect  tkft  Ijstselite" 
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life  in  all  its  bearings,  both  towards  God  and  man. 
Hence  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  re- 
garded it  as  "  embodying  the  Decalogue,"  for  which 
reason,  as  well  as  for  the  fact  that  "it  oontains  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law,  it  is 
read  in  puUic."  The  precepts  in  this  chapter  are 
divided  mto  sixteen  groups,  eight  of  which  end  with 
the  emphatic  reiteration,  "  I  am  the  Lord  your  God " 
(verses  2—4,  10,  25,  31,  34,  36),  and  eight  vrith  the 
shorter  formula,  "  I  am  the  Lord "  (verses  12, 14, 16, 
18,  28,  30,  32,  37). 

(2)  Speak  unto  all  the  oongregatlon  of  the 
children  of  IsraeL— The  importance  which  the 
Lawgiver  Himself  attaches  to  this  epitome  of  the  whole 
Law,  as  this  section  is  called,  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Gk)d  commands  Moses  to  address  these  pre- 
cepts "  to  sll  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel " 
— a  phrase  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Leviticus  in 
this  formula,  and  which  is  only  to  be  found  once  more 
in  the  whole  Pentateuch  (Exod«  xii.  3),  at  the  institu- 
tion  of  the  Passover,  the  great  national  festival  which 
commemorates  the  redemption  of  the  Israelites  from 
Eg^t. 

X  the  Lord  your  God.— Around  this  solemn  de- 
daration,  which  is  repeated  no  less  than  sixteen  times, 
both  in  its  full  and  shorter  form  (see  verse  1),  cluster 
the  diiferent  precepts  of  this  section.  It  is  this  solemn 
formula  which  links  together  the  various  injunctions  in 
the  chapter  before  us.  As  the  Lord  who  is  their  (3od 
is  Himself  holy,  they  who  are  His  people  must  also  be 
holy,  or  as  the  saying  which  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple  expresses  it,  **the  surroundings  of  the  Idng 
must  bear  the  moral  impress  of  the  sovereisn ; "  or,  in 
other  words,  your  nearness  to  God  not  only  demands 
that  your  conduct  should  not  be  in  contradiction  to  His 
holv  nature,  but  that  your  life  should  bear  the  impress 
ana  reflect  the  image  of  God.  (See  chap.  xL  44 ;  Matt. 
V.48;  1  Peter  i.  15.) 

(8)  Ye  shall  fear  every  man  his  mother,  and 
his  flather. — The  first  means  to  attain  to  the  holiness 
which  is  to  make  the  Israelite  reflect  the  holiness  of 
God,  is  uniformly  to  reverence  his  parents.  Thus  the 
rronp  of  precepts  contained  in  this  chapter  opens  with 
the  nfth  commandment  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  12\ 
or,  as  the  Apostie  calls  it,  the  first  commandment  witn 
promise  (Eph.  vL  2).  During  the  second  Temple, 
already  the  spiritual  authorities  called  attention  to  the 
singular  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  three  instances  in 
the  Scriptures  where,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice,  the 
mother  is  mentioned  before  tiie  father ;  the  other  two 
beintf  Qea,  xliv.  20  and  Lev.  xxL  2.  As  children  ordi- 
nari^  fear  the  father  and  love  the  mother,  hence  they 
say  precedence  is  here  given  to  the  mother  in  order  to 
inculcate  tiie  du^  of  fearing  them  both  alike.  The  ex- 
pression '*fear,'  however,  they  take  to  include  the 
following :— (I)  ^^  ^  stand  or  sit  in  the  place  set 
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the  Peace  Ojfervng. 


and  his  father,  and  keep  mj  sabbaths : 
I  am  the  Lobd  your  God. 

(^)  Turn  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make 
to  jonrselves  molten  gods:  I  am  the 
Lord  yonr  Grod. 

^*>  And  if  ye  offer  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings  nnto  the  Lobd,  ye  shall  offer 
it  at  yonr  own  will.  (^)  It  shall  be  eaten 
the  same  day  ye  offer  it,  and  on  the 
morrow :  and  if  on^ht  remain  nntU  the 
third  day,  it  shall  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 
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(^>  And  if  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  the  third 
day,  it  %s  abominable;  it  shall  not  be 
accepted.  W  Therefore  every  one  that 
eateth  it  shall  bear  his  iniquity,  because 
he  hath  profaned  the  hallowed  thing 
of  the  Lobd:  and  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  among  his  people.  . 

(d)  And  '  when  ye  reap  the  hardest 
of  your  land,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 
reap  the  comers  of  thy  field,  neither 
shalt  thou  gather  the  gleanings  of  thy 


apart  for  the  parents ;  (2)  not  to  carp  at  or  oppose  their 
statements ;  and  (3)  not  to  call  them  by  their  proper 
names,  bat  either  to  call  them  father  or  mother,  or  my 
master,  my  lady.  Whilst  the  expression  "honour," 
which  is  nsed  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Exodus  xx.  12, 
they  understand  to  mdude  (1)  to  provide  them  with 
food  and  raiment,  and  (2)  to  escort  them.  The  parents, 
they  urge,  are  GUkL's  representatives  upon  earth ;  hence 
as  God  is  both  to  be  "  honoured  '*  with  our  substance 
(Prov.  iii.  9),  and  as  He  is  to  be  "  feared  **  (Deut.  vi.  13), 
so  our  parents  are  both  to  be  "  honoured "  (Exod.  xx. 
12)  and  "  feared  "  (chap.  xix.  3) ;  and  as  he  who  bh»- 
phemes  the  name  of  God  is  stoned  (chap.  xxiy.  16), 
so  he  who  curses  his  father  or  mother  is  stoned 
(chap.  XX.  9). 

And  keep  my  sabbaths.— Joined  with  this  fifth 
commandment  is  the  fourth  of  the  Decalogue.  The 
education  of  the  children,  which  at  the  early  stages  of 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  deyolved  upon  the  parents, 
was  more  especially  carried  on  by  them  on  Sabbath 
days.  In  these  leisure  hours,  when  the  Israelites  were 
strictljr  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  secular  work,  tiiey 
found  it  a  pleasant  task  and  a  welcome  occupation  to 
instruct  their  children  in  the  many  symbols,  rites,  and 
ceremonies  which  formed  part  of  the  serTice  of  the 
Sabbaths.  Hence  the  obseryance  of  the  day  implied 
the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  fear  and  aomomtion 
of  the  Lord,  and  in  acquiring  the  holiness  which  is  the 
keynote  of  this  chapter.  Hence,  too,  the  violation  of 
the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  is  denounced  as  the  greatest 
sin  which  the  Israelites  committed  (Ezek.  xx.  12,  xxiL  8, 
xxiii.  38,  &c.).  It  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the 
administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple 
say  that  the  commandment  about  the  Sabbath  has  here 
been  selected  to  limit  the  duiy  of  filial  obedience.  Its 
combination  with  the  fifth  commandment  is  to  show 
that  though  children  are  admonished  to  obey  their 
parents,  yet  if  they  should  order  the  profanation  of 
this  holy  day,  the  children  must  not  obey.  (See  chap, 
xxiii.  3.) 

W  Tiim  ye  not  unto  idols.— Ab  the  Lord  is 
their  God,  and  there  is  no  other  Qod  besides  Him, 
the  Israelites  must  never  turn  their  affections  nor 
address  prayers  or  enquiries  to  idols.  This  part  of 
the  yerse  therefore  corresponds  with  the  first  com. 
mandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx.  3).  The  ex- 
pression here  rendered  "idols,"  which,  apart  from 
the  Prophets  and  Hagiographa,  only  occurs  once  more 
(see  chap.  xxvi.  1),  denotes  non-entUiet — ^nothings,  and 
it  is  in  allusion  to  this  import  of  the  word  that  the 
Apostle  remarks,  "  We  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing 
in^  the  world "  (1  Cor.  yiii.  4).  According  to  the  adU 
ininistrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  the 
injunction  here  "  turn  not  **  means  "  face  not,"  and  for- 
bids eyen  the  looking  at  or  the  examination  of  an  idol. 


Nor  make  yoorselves  molten  gods.— Tliift 
part  of  the  yerse  corresponds  wi&  the  second  com- 
mandment in  the  Decalocnie  (Exod.  xx.  4—6),  thongh 
the  phrase  "molten  gods"  only  occurs  once  more 
whew  the  same  prohibition  is  enforced  (Exod.  xxxiy. 
17). 

(S)  And  if  ye  ofEbr  a  saoriflce.— From  chap, 
xyii.  3 — 7,  it  inll  be  seen  that  the  Israelites  were  in 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  to  idols  the  animals  intended 
for  priyate  consumption,  and  that  this  practice  gaye 
rise  to  the  enactment  that  when  any  of  the  three 
kinds  of  quadrupeds  are  to  be  slaughteied  for  daily 
meat,  they  should  first  be  deyoted  to  God  as  peace- 
offerings.  Hence  the  transition  here  from  the  prohi- 
bition of  idolatrous  worship  to  the  peace-offerings. 
The  simple  abstention  from  sacrifice  to  idols  and 
offering  tnem  to  ^Itod  is  not  enough.  If  the  Israelitea 
bring  a  peace-offering  to  the  Lora  it  must  be  offered 
in  the  prescribed  manner. 

Ye  shall  offer  it  at  your  own  will.— Better, 
ye  8haU  offer  U  for  yow  acceptance  (see  chao.  i.  3), 
that  is,  ye  are  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  wiD  secure 
for  you  the  Diyine  acceptance. 

ifi)  It  shall  be  eaten  the  same  day  .  .  •  and 
on  the  morrow.— The  fact  that  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  might  be  eaten  both  on  the  day  on  which  it 
was  offer^  and  on  the  following  day,  according  to 
the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  shows  that 
the  second  class  of  peace-offering  is  here  meant,  de- 
scribed in  chap.  yiii.  16,  since  the  flesh  of  the  first 
class  of  peace-offerings  had  to  be  eaten  on  the  same 
day.    (See  chap.  yiL  15). 

Until  the  third  day.^See  chap.  yii.  17. 

<7)  If  it  be  eaten  at  all  on  tne  third  day.— 
See  chap.  yii.  18. 

(8)  Therefore  every  one  that  eateth  it.— See 
chim.  yii  18—20. 

That  soul  shall  be  out  off  from  among  his 
people.— Better,  That  soul  shall  be  cui  off  from  hi^ 
people,  as  the  Authorised  Version  renders  it  in  four  out 
of  the  six  instances  (see  chap.  yii.  20,  21,  25,  27)  uk 
which  this  phrase  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Leyiticus. 
When  so  important  a  legal  formula,  threatening  death 
by  excision,  is  used  in  a  limited  number  of  cases,  it  is 
most  important  that  it  should  be  rendered  uniformly  in 
a  translation.     (See  Note  on  chap.  xxii.  3.) 

(9)  And  when  ye  reap.— Beneyolent  considera- 
tion for  the  poor  is  another  means  whereby  the  Israelite 
is  to  attain  to  that  holiness  which  will  enable  him 
to  reflect  the  holiness  of  God.  Aa  the  Lord  is  mer- 
ciful to  all,  and  proyides  for  the  wants  of  eyery  liying- 
creature  (Fs.  cuy.  15,  16),  the  Israelite,  too,  is  to 
regard  the  wants  of  the  needy.  By  this  injnnetioii 
the  Law  moreoyer  establishes  the  legal  rights  of  the 
poor  to  a  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  sou,  and  thua 
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haxrest.  (^>  And  thou  shalt  not  glean 
thy  vineyard,  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
every  grape  of  thy  vineyard ;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  stranger :  I 
am  ihe  Lobd  yonr  Grod. 

(^>  Ye  shall  not  steal,  neither  deal 
falsely,  neither  lie  one  to  another. 
0^)  And  ye  shall  not  *  swear  by  my  name 


a  Mx.  la  7 ;  Dent. 
Jam.  B.  II. 


Medut.]at. 


e    Deot.  M.    M; 
ToMt  4. 14. 


tf  Dent.  tr.  18. 


falsely,  neither  shalt  thou  profane  the 
name  of  thy  Grod :  I  cum  the  Lobd. 

(IS)  ft  xhou  shalt  not  defraud  thy  neigh- 
bour, neither  rob  him:  ^the  wages  of 
him  that  is  hired  shall  not  abide  with 
thee  all  night  until  the  morning. 

C^^>  Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  deaf, 
'nor  put  a  stumblingblock  before  the 


leleMes  him  from  privBte  charity,  which,  in  its  ezer- 
cise,  might  have  becni  caprioioos  and  tyrannicaL 

The  harvest  of  your  land. — The  ezpresnon 
"  harvest,"  which  is  anbject  to  this  law,  the  admuiis- 
trators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple  defined 
to  eonfliat  of  the  foUowmg  prodnce  of  the  soil  (1)  all 
edible  and  nntritiona  plants,  but  not  thoee  used  for 
dyeing  and  cdonrmff ;  (2)  plants  which  are  cnltiyated, 
but  not  those  which  fftow  wildly;  (3)  those  which 
atrictlj  belong  to  the  soil,  bat  not  mnshzooms,  sponges, 
&o.,  smce  these  are  not  so  much  dependent  npcn  the 
BcSl  for  their  grovrth,  bnt  npon  hnmidi^,  and  grow 
also  npon  wet  wood,  &c.;  (4)  thoee  which  ripen  at 
the  same  time  of  the  year  and  are  all  gathered  m  at 
the  same  time,  thns  excluding  figs  and  similar  fmits 
of  trees  which  are  gathered  later  and  gradnally,  and 
(5)  the  prodnce  whicn  is  not  for  imme£ate  consump- 
tion, bat  IB  garnered  np,  thns  ezclndiiur  vegetables. 

Thou  Shalt  not  wholly  reap  the  oomers  of 
thy  field. — ^The  extent  of  the  "  coiner "  to  be  thns 
left  for  the  poor,  like  that  of  filial  duty  and  the  stndy 
of  the  Divine  law,  has  designedly  been  left  nndefined 
by  the  administrators  of  uie  law.  It  is  among  the 
things  which  have  "  no  fixed  measures."  Bat  though 
the  maximum  is  not  given,  the  minimnin  is  stated  to 
be  no  lees  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  the  field.  The 
comer  was  generally  left  at  the  end  of  the  field,  so 
that  the  poor  could  easily  get  at  it.  The  time  when 
the  poor  came  was  morning,  noon,  and  at  the  evening 
sacrifice,  which  was  about  thiee  o'clock  in  the  after- 
The  morning  was  intended  for  the  accommo- 


noon. 


dation  of  those  mothers  who  had  young  children,  who 
were  then  asleep ;  the  middle  of  the  dav  to  accommodate 
the  nurses,  whilst  the  evening  suited  tne  elderly  people. 
The  gleanings  of  thy  harvest.— The  expression 
"gleaning''  is  defined  by  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  to  be  the  ears  which  fall  from  the  hand 
or  from  the  sickle  in  the  time  of  reaping,  provided 
that  the  Quantity  which  has  thus  dropp^  nom  the 
hand  of  the  plncker  or  cutter  does  not  exceed  one 
or  two  ears.  When  these  ears  have  thus  been  dropped 
they  bdong  to  the  proprietor  and  not  to  the  gleaner. 
If  a  wind  arose  after  the  com  had  all  been  cut,  and 
scattered  the  harrest  over  the  gleanings,  the  field  was 
measured,  and  a  certain  quantity  was  allotted  as 
gleanings ;  if  the  owner  had  gathered  in  all  the  harvest 
without  leaving  any  cleanings,  he  was  obliged  to  give 
a  certain  portion  to  the  poor,  thouffh  the  com  had  been 

Cund  into  flour  and  baked ;  and  if  the  harvest  was 
I  or  burnt  after  he  had  thus  gathered  it  without 
leaving  the  gleanings,  he  was  beaten  wi&  stripes. 

W  And  thou  shalt  not  glean  thy  vineyard. 
— ^In  gathering  in  the  vine  care  is  to  be  taken  cmly  to 
cut  off  the  huge  clusters,  but  not  the  infantas,  as  the 
expression  literallv  denotes,  which  is  here  rendered  by 
"  glean."  Those  branches  or  twigs  which  had  cmly  one 
or  two  flpapes  on  them  were  to  be  left  to  the  poor. 

Neither  shalt  thou  gather  every  grape.— 
Better,  Nor  $haU  thou  gaiher  the  seoU^^i  grc^pet. 


that  is,  those  single  grapes  which  had  either  fallen 
to  the  g^und  during  the  process  of  cutting  off  the 
branches,  or  those  which  were  scattered  about  the 
ground  after  the  vintage  was  completed.    Like  the 

gleanings  of  the  field  these  grapes  were  the  portion  of 
ie  poor  both  of  Jewish  origin  and  proselytes. 
(U)  Ye  shall  not  steu.— This  injunction,  which 
forms  the  eighth  commandment  of  the  Decalogue 
(Exod.  XX.  15),  most  probably  has  here  a  primary  re- 
ference  to  the  conduct  of  tne  owners  of  fields  and 
vineyards.  They  are  cautioned  that  by  deprivinff  the 
poor  of  his  prescribed  right  to  the  comer  of  the  fields, 
and  to  the  ffleaning^  of  the  harvest  and  vintage,  they 
commit  then.  Hence  the  Jewish  canonists  hud  it  down 
that  he  who  puts  a  basket  under  a  vine  at  the  time  of 


gathering  grapes  robs  the  poor. 
W  And  y< 


ye  shall  not  swear.— This  corresponds 
with  the  third  commandment  of  the  Decalogue  (Exod. 
XX.  7). 

(IS)  Thou  shalt  not  defiraud.~Here  oppression 
by  fraud  and  oppression  by  violence  are  f orbidaen.  It 
is  probably  in  allusion  to  this  passage  that  John  the 
Baptist  warned  the  soldiers  who  came  to  him :  "  And 
he  said  to  them.  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse 
any  falsely ;  and  be  content  with  your  wages  "  (Luke 
111.  14). 

The  wages  of  him  that  is  hired.— From  the 
declaration  in  the  next  clause,  which  forbids  the  reteu- 
tion  of  the  wages  over  night,  it  is  evident  that  the  day 
labourer  is  here  spoken  ol  As  he  is  dependent  upon 
his  wages  for  the  support  of  Idmself  and  nis  family,  the 
Law  protects  him  by  enjoining  that  the  earmn^  of  the 
hireling  should  be  promptly  paid.  This  bemgn  care 
for  the  labourer,  and  the  denunciation  aj^nst  any 
attempt  to  defraud  him,  are  again  and  agam  repeated 
in  the  Scriptures  (Dent.  xxiv.  14, 15 ;  Jer.  xxxu.  13 ; 
MaL  iii.  5 ;  James  v.  4).  Hence  the  humane  interpre- 
tation which  obtained  of  this  law  during  the  second 
Temple :  "  He  who  treats  a  hireling  with  harshness  sins 
as  gnevously  as  if  he  hath  taken  away  life,  and  trans- 
gresses five  precepts." 

W  Thou  shalt  not  onrse  the  deaf.— To  revile 
one  who  cannot  hear,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  vindi- 
cate himself,  is  both  ineipressibly  mean  and  wicked. 
The  term  deaf  also  includes  the  absent,  and  hence  out 
of  hearing  (Ps.  xxxviii.  14, 15).  According  to  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple,  this 
frohibition  was  directed  against  all  cursing  whatsoever, 
'or,  said  they,  if  to  curse  one  who  cannot  hear,  and 
whom,  therefore,  it  cannot  grieve,  is  prohibited,  how 
much  more  is  it  forbidden  to  curse  one  who  hears  it, 
and  who  is  both  enraged  and  grieved  by  it. 

Nor  put  a  stumblingblook  before  the  blind. 
— ^In  Dent,  xxvii.  18  a  curse  is  pronounced  upon  those 
who  lead  the  blind  astray.  To  help  those  who  were 
thus  afflicted  was  always  regarded  as  a  meritorious 
act.  Hence  amon^  the  benevolent  services  which  Job 
rendered  to  his  neighbours,  he  says  "  I  was  eyes  to  the 
I  blind"  (Job  xxix.  15).    According  to  the  inteipretation 
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blind,  but  shalt  fear  thy  God :  I  am  the 

LOBD* 

(1^  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in 
judgment :  thou  shalt  not  '  respect  the 
person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  per- 
son of  the  mighty :  but  in  righteousness 
shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbour. 

(10)  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down 


a  Ex.  a.  8;  Dent. 
L  17  ft  1«.  19; 
ProT.SAJS;  Jam. 
2.9L 


b  I  John  %  11; 
Malt.  18. 15 :  £o- 
cltta.l0.1& 


1  Or Akatthouhtar 
lUKHHforMm. 


as  a  talebearer  among  thy  people: 
neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the 
blood  of  thy  neighbour:  I  am  the 
Lord. 

(17)  *  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart :  thou  shalt  in  any  wise 
rebuke  thy  neighbour,  ^and  not  suffer 
sin  upon  him. 


which  obtained  in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  is  to  be 
understood  figoratiTely.  It  forbids  imposition  npon 
the  ignorant,  and  mismrecting  those  who  seek  advice, 
thos  cansing  them  to  falL  Similar  tenderness  to  the 
weak  is  enj(nned  by  the  Apostle :  **  That  no  man  pnt  a 
stmnblingblock  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's 
WW  "  (Rom.  xiT.  13). 

But  shalt  fear  thy  Qod.— Deafness  and  blindness 
may  preTent  the  sniferers  from  detecting  the  offender, 
ana  bringing  him  to  justice  before  an  eiurthly  tribunal, 
but  Goaon  high  hears  it  when  the  human  ear  is 
stopped  up,  and  sees  it  when  the  human  eye  is  extinct. 
Hence  the  prohibition  M^ainst  injustice  £>  the  infirm 
and  the  poor  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  fear  the  Lord. 
(See  Terse  32.) 

W  Do  no  unrighteousnetw  in  judgment.— 
That  is,  the  judges  are  not  to  abuse  the  authority 
Tested  in  them  by  virtue  of  their  office,  by  adminis- 
tering what  ought  to  be  justice  in  an  arbitral  manner. 

Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor. — The  general  statement  in  the  precedinfi^  ckuse 
is  here  more  minutely  defined.  The  consideration  for 
the  infirm  enjoined  in  Terse  14  is  not  to  influence  the 
decision  of  the  judge,  who  is  to  administer  justice,  even 
if  the  poor  is  thereby  reduced  to  greatenr  poverty,  and 
though  the  rich  partj  to  the  suit  may  benevolently 
desire  a  verdict  asnjDSt  himself  to  save  the  needy 
(Ezod.  zziii.  3).  ^Kie  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple  illustrate  it  as  follows: — "If  ihe  rich  man 
should  say  I  am  by  law  obliged  to  provide  for  the  poor, 
I  will  therefore  let  him  win  the  suit^  and  he  will  thus 
have  his  wants  supplied  without  beinff  subjected  to  the 
humiliation  of  receivin|^  alms ;  for  this  reason  it  is  said 
thou  shalt  not  respect  me  person  of  the  poor." 

Nor  honour  the  person  of  the  mighty .— 
Jewish  juries,  in  their  extreme  desire  to  be  impartial, 
have  gone  so  ikr  as  to  ur^e,  that  whilst  the  case  between 
a  rich  man  and  a  poor  is  being  tried,  they  should  both 
be  dressed  alike,  both  alike  should  either  stand  or  sit, 
both  should  haTe  the  same  right  of  speech,  and  both 
should  be  addressed  by  the  judge  in  the  same  courteous 
manner.  "If  ye  haTe  respect  to  persons,'*  says  the 
Apostle,  in  allusion  to  this  passage,  "  ye  commit  sin, 
and  are  couTinced  of  the  law  as  transgressors  "  (James 
ii.  9,  with  Terses  2—4). 

(16)  Thou  shalt  not  go  up  and  down  as  a 
tale-bearer. — Better,  Thou  shaU  not  go  abotU  slan- 
derino,  as  the  Authorised  Yerdon  has  it  in  Jerem. 
yi.  28,  ix.  4;  Ezek.  xxii.  9,  Margin.    Whilst  giving 

i'ust  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  is  demanded 
y  the  law,  it  prohibits  the  circulation  of  slan- 
derous  rej^rts  about  our  neighbours.  This  dangerous 
habit,  which  has  ruined  the  character  and  destroyed 
the  life  of  many  an  innocent  person  (1  Sam.  xxii. 
9,  18;  Ezek.  xxiL  9,  Ac),  was  denounced  by  the 
Binritual  authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ  as  the 
greatest  sin.  Three  things  they  declared  remove  a 
man  from  this  world,  and  deprive  him  of  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come— idolatry,  incest,  and  murder,  but 


slander  surpasses  them  alL  It  kills  three  persons 
with  one  act,  the  person  who  slanders,  the  person  who 
is  slandered,  and  uiejperson  who  listens  to  the  slander. 
Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee  Yersion  of  Jonathan  trans- 
lates this  clause:  "Thou  shalt  not  follow  the  thrice 
accursed  tongue,  for  it  is  more  fatal  than  the  double, 
edffed  devouring  sword."    (Comp.  also  Ecclus.  xxviii 

Neither  shalt  thou  stand  against  the  blood. 
— ^This  part  of  the  verse  is  evidently  designed  to  ex- 
press another  line  of  conduct  whereby  our  neighbour's 
ufe  might  be  endangered.    In  the  former  dause,  "  tiie 

going  about"  with  slanderous  reports  imperilled  the 
fe  of  the  slandered  person,  here  "  the  standing  still " 
is  prohibited  when  it  mvolves  fatal  consequences.  The 
administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second  Temple 
translating  this  clause  literally,  thou  shM  not  stand 
still  by  the  blood,  &c.,  interpreted  it  to  mean  that  if 
we  see  any  one  in  danger  of  his  life,  i.e.,  drowning, 
attacked  by  robbers  or  wild  beasts,  &c.,  we  are  not  U> 
stand  still  by  it  whilst  his  blood  is  being  shed,  but 
are  to  render  him  assistance  at  the  peril  of  our  own 
life.  Or  if  we  know  that  a  man  has  shed  the  blood 
of  his  fellow  creature,  we  are  not  to  stand  silently  by 
whilst  the  cause  is  before  the  tribunal.  Hence  the 
Chaldee  Yersion  of  Jonathan  renders  it,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  keep  silent  the  blood  of  thy  neighbour  when  thou 
knowest  the  truth  in  judgment."  Others,  however, 
take  it  to  denote  to  come  lorward,  and  try  to  obtain 
a  false  sentence  of  blood  against  our  neighbours,  so 
that  this  phrase  is  similar  in  import  to  Exod.  xxiii.  1,  7. 

(17)  Shalt  not  hate  thy  brother  in  thine  heart. 
— From  the  outward  acts  denounced  in  the  preceding 
verse,  the  legislator  now  passes  to  inward  feelings. 
Whatever  wrong  our  neighbour  has  inflicted  upon  us, 
we  are  not  to  hurbour  hatred  against  him. 

Thou  Shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke.— Better,  thou 
shaU  by  aU  means,  or  thou  shaU  freely  rd^uke  him. 
If  he  has  done  wrong  he  is  to  be  reproved,  and  the 
wrong  is  to  be  brought  home  to  him  by  expostulation. 
In  illustration  of  tms  precept  the  Jewish  canonists 
remark,  **  when  any  man  sinneth  against  another  he 
must  not  inwardly  hate  him  and  keep  silence,  as  it 
is  said  of  the  wicked,  'And  Absalom  spake  unto  his 
brother  Amnon  neither  good  nor  bad,  for  Absalom 
hated  Amnon '  (2  Sam.  xiii.  22) ;  but  he  is  commanded 
to  make  it  known  unto  him,  and  to  saT,  '  Why  hast 
thou  done  thus  unto  me  P  ' "  Similar  is  uie  admonition 
of  Christ,  "  If  thT  brother  sin  against  thee  rebuke  him, 
and  if  he  repent  lorgiTe  him  "  (Luke  xriL  3). 

And  not  suffor  sin  upon  him.— Better,  so  thai 
thou  bear  not  sin  on  his  account.  That  is,  by  not 
reproTing  him,  but  harbouring  inward  hatred  towards 
the  offender,  we  not  only  become  partakers  of  his 
offence,  but  incur  the  sLu  of  beuing  secret  ill-will 
(Bom.  i.  32;  Eph.  It.  26;  1  Tim.  t.  20,  22).  Accord, 
ing  to  the  spiritual  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple,  howcTer,  this  clause  denotes,  "  but  thou  shalt 
bear  no  sui  by  reason  of  it,"  as  the  Authorised 
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^)  Thou  shalt  not  avenge,  nor  bear 
any  nudge  against  the  chudren  of  tibij 
people,  'but  tiiou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself :  I  am  the  Lobd.  (^)  Ye 
shall  keep  my  statutes. 


aHatt.&4aLftfl. 

80:   Rom.  Ul  B; 
Oiu.  &.  14  \  Jam. 


Thou  shalt  not  let  thy  cattle  gender 
with  a  diverse  kind :  thou  shalt  not  sow 
thy  field  with  mingled  seed:  neither 
shall  a  garment  mingled  of  linen  and 
wooUen  come  upon  thee. 


traasktes  this  phrue  in  Num.  xviii  32;  that  is, 
"execute  the  datj  of  reproof  in  snch  a  manner  that 
thou  doet  not  incur  sin  by  it/'  which  the  j  ezpLiin  in  the 
following  manner :  "  Even  if  the  reproof  is  inefEectnal 
the  first  time,  it  mnst  be  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
but  the  rebuker  must  desifft  as  soon  as  he  sees  bliuhes 
on  the  offender's  face,  for  it  shows  that  the  reproofs 
have  made  an  impression.  Every  step  taken  by  tiie 
one  who  reproves,  after  the  offender  has  thus  indi- 
cated by  his  countenance  that  he  realises  the  offence, 
is  an  unnecessarv  humiliation,  and  hence  brings  sin 
npon  him  who  rebukes  by  reason  of  it." 

(18)  Thou  Shalt  not  avenge.— As  the  preceding 
verse  enjoins  upon  us  to  reprove  the  offender,  this 
verse  forbids  us  to  avemre  the  wrong  even  when  the 
rebuke  has  proved  ine&ctual,  thus  demanding  the 
greatest  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  injured  person. 
The  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple  illustrate  what  is  meant  bv  avenge  by  the 
following  example.  "  When  a  disobliging  person  who 
is  in  need  apphes  to  you  to  lend  him  something,  and 
jou  reply,  '1  will  not  lend  you  even  as  you  would 
not  lend  me/  this  is  to  avenge."  (Gomp.  also  Bom. 
zii.  19.) 

Nor  bear  any  grudge.  —  The  law  goes  farther 
still.  It  enjoins  that  the  injured  man  is  to  Danish  from 
memory  the  injury  he  has  suffered,  though  the  offender 
has  made  no  reparation.  The  spiritual  authorities 
during  the  time  of  Christ  regarded  the  simple  reference 
to  the  injury  when  a  kind!^  act  is  performed  to  our 
adversary  as  a  violation  of  tms  injunction.  They  illua- 
trated  it  by  the  following  example.  When  an  adversary 
applies  to  ^ou  to  lend  him  something,  and  you  actually 
comply  with  his  request,  but  in  so  doing  you  say,  "I 
lend  it  von,  I  will  not  act  as  yon  have  acted,  for  you 
have  refused  to  lend  me,"  this  is  a  violation  of  the 
command  not  to  bear  any  grudge.  "  He  who  at  the 
reconciliation  with  his  adversary  readily  forgives  his 
transgressions,  his  own  trespasses  will  also  be  readOy 
forgiven  in  the  day  of  judgment,"  is  the  oft-repeated 
precept  of  the  sages  during  the  second  Temple.  A£[ain, 
''  He  who  suffers  injuries  and  does  not  return  injuiy 
for  injuiy,  he  who  is  reviled  and  does  not  revile  again, 
fulfils  acts  of  love  and  rejoices  in  suffering ;  of  him  it  is 
said, '  Those  that  love  him  are  like  the  sun,  which  comes 
forth  in  its  might  from  all  dark  clouds  beaming  with 
li^t'"  (Judges  V.  31). 

rFhou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 
— ^This  aublime  precept  formed  the  centre  around  which 
clustered  the  ethical  mtems  propounded  by  some  of 
the  most  distingpiished  «i  ewish  teachers  during  the  second 
Temple.  When  Hillel  was  asked  by  one  who  wished 
to  learn  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Divine  Law  in 
the  shortest  possible  time,  this  sage  replied  by^  giving  a 
paraphrase  cf  the  precept  before  us  in  a  negative  form, 
"What  thou  dost  not  wish  that  others  snould  do  to 
thee,  that  do  not  thou  to  others ;  this  is  the  whole  Law, 
the  rest  is  only  its  interpretation.  Now  go  and  learn." 
Christ  gives  it  in  the  positive  form  (SDitt.  vii*  12  \ 
Jjuke  VI.  31 ;  Bom.  xiii.  8 — 10). 

(Id)  Ye  shall  keep  my  statutes— that  i^  ^^  fol- 
lowing ordinances,  which  though  not  of  the  ^   ^  bi^h 


moral  nature  as  the  precepts  laid  down  in  the  preceding 
verses,  are  yet  necessary  to  attain  to  holiness.  The 
Holy  Gk)d  has  made  everything  "  after  its  kind  "  (Gen.  i. 
11, 12,  21,  24, 25,  &c.),  and  luis  thus  established  a  phy- 
sical distinction  in  the  order  of  His  creation.  For  man 
to  bring  about  a  union  of  dissimilar  things  is  to  bring 
about  a  dissolution  of  the  Divine  laws  and  to  act  con- 
trary to  the  ordinances  of  Him  who  is  holy,  and  to 
whose  holiness  we  are  to  attain. 

Cattle  gender  with  a  diverse  kind.— Such 
commixtures  would  not  only  contravene  the  Divine 
order  of  things,  but  would  lessen  the  abhorrence  of  the 
crime  prohibited  in  chap,  xviii.  22, 23.  The  use,  how- 
ever,  A  animals  produced  from  such  mixtures  was  not 
forbidden.  Hence  we  find  that  mules  were  largely 
employed  by  the  Jews  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29,  xviii.  9;  1 
Kin^s  i.  33,  38,  X.  25,  xviiL  5 ;  Ezra  ii.  66,  &c.).  These 
hybrids  were  either  the  issue  of  parents  voluntarily 
coming  together  without  the  aid  ox  the  Israelites,  or 
were  imported  from  other  countries.  This  law  is 
binding  upon  the  Jews  to  this  day  in  every  countiy 
where  they  happen  to  live,  whether  m  Falestme  or  out 
of  it. 

Not  sow  thy  field  with  mingled  seed. — 
According  to  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  prohibition  is  only  anplicaMe  to 
diverse  seeds  for  human  food,  mixed  together  for  the 
purpose  of  sowing  them  in  the  same  field,  as,  for  in- 
stance,  wheat  and  barley,  beans  and  lentils.  These  an 
Israelite  must  neither  sow  himself  nor  allow  a  non- 
Israelite  to  do  it  for  him.  Seeds  of  grain  and  seeds  of 
trees,  as  well  as  seeds  of  different  kinds  of  trees,  may 
be  sown  together.  The  opening  words  of  the  parable, 
"  A  certain  man  had  a  fig-tree  pLmted  in  his  vineyard  " 
(Luke  xiii.  6),  do  not  contravene  this  law.  Seeds  which 
were  not  intended  for  human  food,  such  as  of  bitter 
herbs,  or  of  vegetables  intended  for  dru^,  were  ex- 
empted from  this  law,  and  like  the  hybndjs  of  mixed 
parents,  the  seeds  of  herbs  sown  with  diverse  kinds  were 
allowed  to  be  used.  Unlike  the  law,  however,  about 
the  commixture  of  animals,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
of  universal  application,  the  law  about  mixed  seeds  was 
only  applicable  to  the  Holy  Land,  since  the  command 
here  is,  " thou  shalt  not  sow  ^y  field**  which  these 
authorities  maintain  means  '*  the  ndds  of  their  inheri- 
tance in  tiie  promised  land.  Though  trees  are  not  men- 
tioned here,  the  law  was  applied  to  grafting.  Hence  it 
was  forbidden  to  graft  an  apple-tree  on  a  citron-tree,  or 
herbs  into  trees.  The  fruit,  nowever,  which  grew  npon 
the  trees  of  snch  jpraf  tings  was  allowed  to  be  eaten.  The 
law  about  the  diverse  graftings  is  binding  upon  the 
Jews  in  every  country  and  to  aJl  ages. 

A  garment  mingled  of  linen  and  woollen. 
— ^Not  only  is  it  forbidden  to  weave  woollen  and  flaxen 
threads  together  into  one  material  to  make  wearing 
apparel  of  it,  but  according  to  the  administrators  of  the 
law  during  the  second  Temnle,  an  Israelite  must  not 
mend  a  woollen  garment  witn  a  flaxen  thread,  and  vice 
versd.  One  of  the  reasons  which  the  ancient  canonists 
assign  for  this  prohibition  is  that ''  wool  and  linen  were 
appointed  for  the  priests  alone."  This  law  is  observed 
by  the  orthodox  Jews  to  this  day.     The  law  laid  down 
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(^>  And  wliosoeyer  lieth  camallj  with 
a  woman,  that  is  a  bondmaid^  ^'be- 
trothed to.  an  hnsband,  and  not  at  all 
redeemed,  nor  freedom  given  her;  '^she 
ahall  be  scourged ;  they  shall  not  be  put 
to  death,  because  she  was  not  free. 
<'^>  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespass  offer- 
ing unto  the  Lord,  unto  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congre^tion, 
even  a  ram  for  a  trespass  offering. 
<^^  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 


1   Or,  odnMcl   ty 


S  Heb.,  rvprooekid 
6y.  or./w 


8Or,tt0y. 


4  Heb^  thtf  aAoU 
htaweowrgimg. 


ment  for  him  with  the  ram  of  the  tres- 
pass offering  before  the  Lord  for  hia 
sin  which  he  hath  done:  and  the  sin 
which  he  hath  done  shall  be  forgiven, 
him. 

^^>  And  when  ye  shall  come  into  the 
land,  and  shall  have  planted  all  manner 
of  trees  for  food,  then  ye  shall  counfe 
the  fruit  thereof  as  uncircumcised : 
three  years  BhaOl  it  be  88  Bndrcumcised 
unto  you:  it  shall  not  be  eaten    of. 


in  this  verse  is  substantiallv  repeated  in  Dent.  xxii. 
d-11. 

m  And  whosoever  lieth.«Better,  If  a  man  lie, 
as  the  same  phrase  is  translated  in  the  AnuioriBed  Y  er- 
eion,  chaps,  xxii.  14,  xziv.  19,  xxv.  29,  xxrii.  14 

Betrothed  to  an  husband.— Better,  betrothed  to 
a  man.  From  the  law  aboat  the  mixed  seedB  the  Law. 
ffiver  passes  to  heterogeneous  allianoes.  The  case  here 
legislated  for  is  that  of  seducing  a  bondw6man  who  is 
espoused  to  another  man.  This  bondwoman  might  be 
eiuier  one  of  an  intermediate  kind,  that  is,  one  whose 
redemption  money  had  been  partlallv  paid,  or  belong  to 
thai  class  who  liad  no  jprospect  of  a  free  dischafge. 
According  to  the  administratcnrs  of  the  law  during  we 
second  Temple,  the  case  before  us  is  that  of  a  Canaan- 
itish  maid,  partly  free  and  partly  servile,  whom  her 
master  had  espoused  to  a  Hebrew  slave.  (See  Exod. 
xzi.  4.) 

And  not  at  all  redeemed.— Better,  not  fuUy  or 
entirely  redeemed,  that  is,  onlv  part  of  her  redemp- 
tion money  had  been  paid,  so  that  she  was  partly  free 
and  parti V  shive.  According  to  the  kw  whicli  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  espousal  of  such  a 
woman  was  not  legally  complete,  and  hence  she  is  not 
properly  a  married  woman  or  the  wife  of  another  man. 

Nor  fireedom  given  her.— That  is,  the  legal 
document  that  she  is  a  free  woman  and  has  ceased  to 
be  a  slave.  This  was  done  upon  payment  of  the  full 
money,  or  of  her  master's  free  choice  without  redemp- 
tion money  at  alL  In  either  case,  however,  she  was 
then  only  legally  free  when  she  received  tiie  bill  of 
freedom.  Hence  the  ancient  Ghaldee  Yersion  translates 
this  clause,  "  Nor  has  freedom  been  given  her  by  a  bill 
of  dismission." 

She  shall  be  scourged. — ^Literally,  there  ehaU  he 
visHaHon  or  inguieition;  then,  as  is  frecjuently  the 
case,  the  effect  of  this  visitation  or  Te(|uisition,  i^„ 
punishment,  which,  according  to  the  administrators  of 
the  law  during  the  second  ^mple,  consLsted  in  giving 
the  woman  forty  stripes  with  the  thouff  of  an  ox-hide. 
This  punishment,  however,  she  only  received  when  it  was 
proved  that  she  was  a  consenting  party  to  the  sin. 
Hence  the  rendering  in  the  Authorised  v  ersion,  "  she 
shall  be  scourged."  The  Marginal  rendering,  "they 
shall  be  scourged,"  though  supported  by  some  ancient 
Torsions,  is  contrary  to  the  legislation  during  the 
second^  Temple.  The  punishment  prescribed  in  this 
clause  is  for  the  woman  alone,  the  man's  punishment 
foUows  in  the  next  verse. 

They  shall  not  be  put  to  death.-— As  she  was  a 
slave,  and  her  espousals  were  illegal,  the  punishment  of 
death,  which  was  ordinarily  inflicfed  in  cases  of  adultery 
or  seduction  of  a  free  woman  betrothed  to  a  man  (see 
chap.  XX.  10;  Deui  xxii.  23),  was  not  inflicted  on 
them. 


W  And  he  shall  bring  his  trespttfis  ofEbring. 
—Unlike  the  woman,  the  man  had  to  Ining  this  saeri- 
fice  undor  any  cireumstances,  whether  he  sinned  igno- 
rantl^  or  presumptuously.  She  was  exempted  nom 
offering  a  sacrifice  because  she  was  her  master's  pro- 
per^, and  not  being  her  own,  she  had  no  property. 

u  nto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  tbe  oon- 
gregation. — ^Better,  to  the  entrance  of  the  teni  of 
meeting,  whither  all  the  sacrifices  were  brought  (See 
chap.  xvii.  4,  5.)  The  ram  here  prescribed  was  the 
usual  animal  for  such  a  sacrifice.    (See  chap.  v.  17, 18.) 

(22)  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement. 
— Having  offered  the  trespass  offering  according  to 
the  prescribed  ritual  by  the  priest,  the  sinner  expiated 
for  his  sin,  and  was  declared  free  by  the  officiating  son 
of  Aaron.    (See  chap.  iv.  20,  26.) 

(S8)  And  when  ye  shall  oome.— Bather,  And 
when  ye  be  come,  as  the  Authorised  Yersion  renders 
the  same  phrase  in  chap.  xiv.  34.  This  is  one  of  the 
four  instances  in  Leviticus  of  a  law  being  given  pro- 
spectively having  no  immediate  bearing  on  the  condition 
d  the  people  of  Israel  (viz.,  chaps,  xiv.  34,  xix.  23,  xxiii. 
10,  xxv.  2),  and  though  all  the  four  enactments  are 
introduced  by  the  same  phrase,  they  are  translated  in 
three  different  ways  in  the  Authorised  Yersion:—* 
"  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land,"  in  chaps,  xiv.  34^ 
xxiii.  10 ;  *'  When  ye  shall  come  into  the  lano,"  in  chap* 
xix.  23 ;  and  "  When  ye  come  into  the  land,"  in  chap, 
xxv.  2 ;  thus  giving  the  impression  as  if  the  phrases  m 
the  original  were  different  in  the  different  paasa^^ 
In  legislative  f ormulsB  it  is  of  importance  to  exhibit 
uniformly  the  same  phraseology  in  a  translation. 

Shall  have  planted  all  manner  of  trees  for 
food. — ^From  this  declaration  the  administrators  of 
the  law  during  the  second  Temple  inferred  that  the 
trees  planted  oy  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  before 
the  Israelites  took  possession  of  it,  were  exempt  from 
this  law,  and  that  it  only  applies  to  fruit-trees  in* 
tended  for  food,  such  as  citron-trees,  olive-trees,  fig- 
trees,  vines,  &c.  Trees  which  bore  fruit  unfit  for 
human  food,  which  grew  up  by  themselvee,  or  which 
were  planted  for  hedges  or  timl>er,  did  not  come  under 
this  law. 

Then  ye  shall  count  the  firuit  thereof  as  un- 
oiroumcised. — ^Literally,  then  ehaU  ye  cireumciee  its 
undrcumdeion,  its  fruit,  that  is,  cut  off  or  pnch  off 
its  uncircumcision,  which  the  text  itself  explains  as  "  ita 
fruit."  The  metaphorical  use  of  circumcision  is  thus 
explained  by  the  text  itself :  it  denotes  the  fruit  as  dis- 
qualified or  unfit.  In  diap.  xxvi.  41  the  same  meta- 
phor is  used  for  the  heart  which  is  stubborn  or  not  ripe 
to  listen  to  the  Divine  admonitions.  And  in  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  it  is  used  with  reference  to  lips 
(Exod.  vi.  12,  30)  and  ears  ( Jer.  vi.  10)  which  do  not 
perform  their  proper  functions. 
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W  But  in  the  fourth  year  all  the 
fruit  thereof  shall  be  ^  holy  to  praise 
the  LoBD  withaL  <^)  And  in  the 
fifth  year  shall  ye  eat  of  the  fruit 
thereof,  that  it  may  yield  unto  you  the 


1  Heb^  hoUmMB  of 
vni*e*  to  tht 
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increase  thereof:  I  am  the  Lobd  your 
God. 

(28)  Ye  shall  not  eat  amy  (king  with 
the  blood :  neither  shall  ye  use  enchant- 
ment, nor  observe  times.    ^^ '  Ye  shall 


Three  years  shall  it  be.— The  cutting  off  of  the 
fmit  is  to  be  repeated  every  year  during  t&ee  sacees- 
sive  years.  As  the  prodnoe  of  the  earnest  year  when 
let  to  grow  npon  the  trees  ie  both  stunted  and  taste- 
less, and,  moreover,  as  by  plucking  off  the  fruit  or 
pinching  off  the  blossom  the  nees  wiH  thrire  better  and 
iMar  more  abundantly  afterwards,  the  Lawgiver  enacts 
here  as  law  .that  which  was  in  vogue  amongst  careful 
husbandmen  from  tune  immemorial,  thus  debarring 
gp!eedy  owners  from  acting  in  a  way  wMch  would  ulti- 
mately  be  to  their  own  material  injurv. 

It  shall  not  be  eaten. — According  to  the  autho- 
rities in  the  time  of  Christ,  this  interdict  extended  to 
any  and  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  first 
three  ^rears'  produce.  The  fruits  must  not  be  sold,  but 
must  either  be  burnt,  or  buried  in  the  ground ;  and  if 
any  one  eat  as  much  as  an  olive  he  received  forty  stripes 
save  one. 

W  But  in  the  fourth  year.— Like  the  second 
tithes  the  fruits  of  the  f onrth  year  were  taken  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  eaten  by  the  owner,  in  company 
with  the  poor  and  needy  whom  he  invited  to  the  repast. 
The  owner,  however,  was  also  allowed  to  redeem  tnem. 
In  this  case  he  had  to  add  the  fifth  part  of  their  value, 
take  up  the  money  to  the  holy  citv,  and  there  spend  it 
in  a  repast  to  which  he  invited  tne  poor.  The  grapes 
of  the  vineyards  within  a  distance  of  a  day's  journey  of 
Jerusalem  oad,  however,  to  be  taken  up  to  decorate  the 
streets  of  the  holy  city,  vineyards  ox  the  fourth  year 
were  exempt  from  the  law  laid  down  in  verses  9  ana  10, 
as  well  as  from  the  law  of  first-fruits,  tithes,  and  second 
tithes. 

Shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord  withal.— 
Better,  Bhall  he  holy,  a  praise  to  the  Lord,  that  is, 
either  the  fruits  themselves,  or  their  equivalent  in 
money,  shall  be  spent  in  the  holy  citj,  thus  offeriiu^ 
them  at  this  sacrificial  repast  in  praise  to  the  Lor£ 
(Gomp.  Judges  ix.  27.) 

(85)  And  in  the  fifth  year  .—It  was  only  in  the 
fifth  year  that  the  owner  was  permitted  to  eat  the 
fruits  without  redeeming  them. 

That  it  may  yield  unto  you  the  increase 
thereof. — That  is,  refraining  from  using  the  fruits 
during  the  first  three  years,  and  consecrating  to  the 
Lord  the  fmit  of  the  fourUi  year  in  the  sacrificial 
repast»  they  will  realise  that  her^ifter  the  tree  will  yield 
them  abundant  fmit.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
losers  by  waiting  tiU  the  fifth  year,  they  will  actually 
be  gainers. 

m  Ye  shall  not  eat  any  thing  with  the 
blood. — ^According  to  the  administrators  of  the  law 
during  the  second  Temple,  there  are  no  less  than  five 
different  things  forbidden  here.  It  prohibits  (1)  eating 
the  flesh  of  a  legally  slaughtered  animal  as  long  as  its 
life  is  not  quite  g^ne,  or  whilst  the  flesh  is  still  trem- 
bling ;  (2)  eating  the  flesh  of  sacrificial  ATiimAlg  whilst 
the  blood  is  still  in  the  sprinkling  bowl,  and  before  it 
has  been  sprinkled  on  the  altar;  (3)  eating  the  meat  of 
mourners  by  the  relatives  when  a  member  of  the  family 
has  been  publicly  executed,  and  his  blood  has  been  shed ; 
(4)  eating  anything  by  the  judicial  court  on  the  day 
when  their  sentence  oz  death  is  being  executed  oxi  the 


criminal ;  and  (5)  it  warns  the  rebellious  and  gluttonous 
son  "  not  to  eat  immoderately  by  the  penalty  of  blood." 
The  ancient  Ohaldee  Version,  therefore,  which  trans- 
lates it "  Ye  shall  not  eat  the  flesh  of  anv  sacrifice  whilst 
the  blood  is  in  the  basin  unsprinlded,"  exhibits  the 
second  of  these  prohibitions  involved  in  this  interpre* 
tation ;  and  ail  the  five  premise  the  rendering  of  this 
phrase,  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  l^  the  blood,"  which  has  the 
merit  of  bdng  literal :  whilst  the  Authorised  Tersiou 
follows  the  first  of  these  five  prohibitions.  Others, 
again,  who  also  translate  it  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  by  the 
blood,"  ti^e  it  as  a  prohibition  of  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tice which  obtained  among  the  Zabii,  who,  to  obtain 
favour  from  the  demons,  gathered  tlie  blood  of  the 
sacrifices  which  they  offered  to  them  into  a  vessel  or  a 
hole  du^  in  the  earth,  and  then  sat  around  it  to  consume 
the  sacrificial  meal  by  the  blood,  thinking  that  thereby 
they  fraternised  with  these  demons.  This  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  the  next  danse. 

Neither  shall  ye  use  enchantment.— Better, 
ye  shall  use  iio  enchantment.  According  to  the  autho- 
rities  during  the  second  Temple,  this  consiBted  in  any 
one  saying,  "  A  morsel  has  dropped  out  of  my  mouth; 
the  stt^  has  fallen  out  of  my  hand ;  my  child  has  called 
out  behind  me ;  a  crow  has  cawed  to  me ;  a  deer  has 
crossed  my  path ;  a  serpent  crept  on  my  right  lumd ;  a 
fox  has  gone  by  on  my  left ; "  and  regarcQng  these  as 
bad  omens  for  uie  day  which  has  now  began  or  for  the 
work  which  he  has  just  commenced.  Or  if  he  says  to 
the  man  who  raises  the  taxes,  "  Do  not  begin  with  me ; 
it  is  still  early  in  the  day;  it  is  the  first  of  me  month;  it 
is  the  beginiung  of  the  week ;  I  shall  be  unluci^  the 
whole  day,  week,  ormonth  to  be  ^e  first  to  be  burdened ; " 
this  is  enchantment. 

19'or  observe  times. — This,  according  to  the  same 
authorities,  consists  in  **  taking  notice  of  the  seasons 
and  days,  and  in  saying  this  is  a  good  day  to  begin  a 
journey,  to-morrow  willbe  lucky  to  make  a  purchase." 

(27)  Bound  the  comers  of  your  heads.— That 
is,  they  are  not  to  shave  off  the  hair  around  the  temples 
and  behind  the  ears,  so  as  to  leave  the  head  bald  except 
a  dish.like  tuft  upon  the  crown,  thus  imparting  to  their 
heads  the  form  of  a  hemisphere.  This  was  done  bv  tiie 
Arabs,  and  other  worshippers  of  the  god  Orotal.  Hence 
the  Arabs  are  ironically  called  *'  those  with  the  corner 
of  their  hair  polled,"  as  it  is  rightly  rendered  in  the 
Manrin  ( Jer.  ix.  26,  xxv.  23,  xlix.  32). 

Mar  the  corners  of  thy  beard.— The  beard  was 
regarded  by  the  Hebrews  and  other  east^n  nations  as 
the  greatest  ornament  of  a  man,  and  was  as  dear  to 
them  as  life  itself.  It  was  the  object  of  salutation 
(2  Sam.  XX.  9),  and  the  mutilation  of  it  was  lool^  upon 
as  the  greatest  dismce  and  most  degrading  punish- 
ment (2  Sam.  X.  4 ;  Isa.  vii.  20 ;  Esra  v.  1—5,  &e.).  It 
was  only  in  seasons  of  sorrow  that  the  Hebrews  neglected 
their  beards ;  and  sometimes,  to  show  how  deeply  they 
were  afflicted,  they  covered  them  up,  or  even  cut  them 
off,  or  tore  them  out  (2  Sam.  xix.  ^ ;  Isa.  xv.  2 ;  Jer. 
xli.  5,  &c.).  Because  it  was  so  precious  a  treasure,  it 
was  customary  among  some  of  tne  ancients  topresent 
to  their  sods  the  firstlings  of  their  beurds.  The  pro- 
I  bibition  before  us  alludes  to  this  practice. 
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not  round  the  comors  of  your  heads, 
neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  comers  of 
thy  beard*  <^>  Ye  shall  not '  make  any 
cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead,  nor 
print  any  marks  upon  you :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

<*^>  Do  not  ^  prostitute  thy  daughter, 
to  cause  her  to  be  a  whore ;  lest  the 
land  fall  to  whoredom,  and  the  land  be- 
come fiiU  of  wickedness. 

^)  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths,  and 
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reverence   my   sanctuary:    I  am   the 

LOBD. 

<^)  Segard  not  them  that  have  fiimiliar 
spirits,  neither  seek  after  wizards,  to  be 
defiled  by  them:  I  am  the  Lobd  your 
God. 

(38)  Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honour  the  £a<ce  of  the 
old  man,  and  fear  thy  Gt>d :  I  am  the 
Lord. 

(33)  And  *  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with 


(88)  Cuttings  in  your  flesh  for  the  dead.— 

It  was  not  only  the  custom  for  monmers  to  let  their 
ludr  grow  long  and  wear  it  in  a  disorderly  manner  (see 
chsp.  X.  6),  bnt  tiie  bereaved  in  the  East  to  this  day 
make  cnts  and  incisions  in  their  bodies  in  monming  for 
the  dead.  The  Israelite,  however,  who  is  creat^  in 
the  image  of  GM,  and  who  is  to  be  as  holy  as  the  Lord 
is  holy,  most  not  thus  disfigure  his  body  (see  chap.  xzi.  6 ; 
Dent.  ziy.  1,  Ac.) ;  he  must  not  sorrow  as  others  which 
have  no  hope.  .  For  transgressing  this  law  the  offender 
received  forty  stripes  save  one. 

19'or  print  any  marks  upon  you. —  This, 
according  to  the  ancient  authorities,  was  effected  by 
making  punctures  in  the  skin  to  impress  certain  figures 
or  woras,  and  then  filling  the  cut  places  with  stioium, 
ink,  or  some  other  colour.  The  practice  of  tattooing 
prevailed  among  all  nations  of  antiquity,  both  among 
savages  and  dvmsed  nations.  The  slave  had  impressed 
upon  his  body  the  initials  of  his  master,  the  soldier 
those  of  his  ^neral,  and  the  worshipper  the  imaffe  of 
his  tutelar  deity.  To  obviate  this  disfiguration  of  the 
body  which  bore  the  impress  of  Qod's  image,  and  yet 
to  exhibit  the  emblem  of  his  creed,  the  Mosaic  liaw 
enacted  that  the  Hebrew  should  have  phylacteries 
which  he  is  to  bind  as  "a  sign  "  upon  his  hand,  and  as  "a 
memorial"  between  his  eyes  **  that  the  Lord's  law  may 
be  in  his  mouth  "  (Exod.  xiii.  9, 16 ;  Deut.  vi.  8,  xi.  18). 

(89)  Bo  not  prostitute  thy  daughter. —This 
refers  to  the  degrading  worship  of  Astarte  which  pre- 
vailed in  ancient  times,  and  which  at  times  also  broke 
out  among  the  Jews. 

(30)  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths.— The  greatest 
safeguard  against  the  above-named  abomination,  and 
the  surest  way  to  fulfil  the  Divine  commands,  is  by 
keeping  the  Sabbath  day,  and  following  the  instruction 
imparted  on  this  day  of  rest.    (See  verse  3.) 

And  reverence  my  sanctuary  —  which  the 
Israelites  frequented  on  the  Sabbath.  (See  Exod.  xlvi.  3.) 
The  way  to  reverence  the  sanctuary,  according  to  the 
definition  of  the  Jewish  canonists,  was  for  an  Israelite 
not  to  come  into  the  sanctuary  when  legally  defiled, 
not  to  ascend  the  mountain  of  the  house  of  Gk)d 
with  his  staff  in  his  hand,  with  his  shoes  on  his  feet, 
in  his  working  clothes,  with  the  dust  on  his  feet, 
or  canying  b^ps  of  money  about  his  person,  not  to 
spit  in  the  sacred  precincts,  or  make  them  a  thorough- 
fare. It  is  in  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  rule  that  we 
are  told  Christ  "  would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should 
earry  any  vessel  tihrough  the  Temple  "  (lurk  xi.  16) — 
He  would  not  allow  them  to  use  the  sacred  precincts  as 
a  short  cut. 

^)  Begard  not.— Better,  Twm  ye  not  wUo,  as  the 
Authorised  Version  renders  this  very  phrase  in  verse  4. 

Them  that  have  familiar  spirits.— This  phrase 
represents  the  single  word  oboih  in  the  original,  and 


the  translators  of  our  Authorised  Torsion  by  adopting 
it  implied  that  those  who  practised  this  craft  were  sup- 
posed to  be  attended  by  an  invisible  spfarit  who  was 
subject  to  their  call  to  supply  them  with  supematiual 
information.  Accordiog  to  uie  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  it  denotes  one  who  has  a  spirit  speudng 
from  under  nis  arm-holes,  or  chest,  with  a  hollow  voice, 
as  if  it  came  out  of  a  bottle,  which  is  the  meaning  of 
oh  in  Job  xxxii.  19.  They  identified  it  with  the  spirit 
of  Python,  by  which  the  ancient  Ghaldee  Terdon 
renders  it. 

Neither  seek  after  wizards.— The  expressioii 
"  wizard,"  which  in  old  English  denotes  "  wise  man," 
"sage,"  is  almost  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  word  in 
the  originaL  These  cunning  men  pretended  to  tell 
people  their  fortunes,  where  their  lost  property  was  to  be 
found,  &c.  According  to  ancient  tradition,  these  wizards 
took  in  their  mouth  a  bone  of  a  certain  bird  called 
yadw,  burned  incense,  thus  producing  fumes  which 
sent  them  off  into  an  ecstacy,  and  then  foretold  future 
events.  Hence  their  name,  yOonee,  as  it  is  in  the 
orig^inal.  It  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
always  together  with  the  word  translated  "familiar 
spirit." 

(8S)  Bise  up  before  the  hoary  head.- But 
though  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  these  soothsayers  and 
cumung  men,  the  greatest  reverence  is  to  be  imown  to 
the  ag^,  for  "  with  the  old  is  wisdom,  and  in  length  of 
days  understanding"  (Job  xii  12,  xxxii.  7,  &c.).  If 
we,  therefore,  are  to  attain  to  the  holiness  which,  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  b^^inning  of  this  chapter,  is 
to  reflect  the  holiness  of  God,  we  must  have  reverence 
for  the  ancients,  since  God  himself  is  called  "the 
Ancient  of  da^s"  (Daniel  vii.  9,  13,  22).  This 
precept,  which  is  so  often  inculcated  in  Holy  Writ,  is 
beautifnlly  enforced  in  the  maxims  of  the  authorities 
during  the  second  Temple.  "He  who  receives  and 
takes  care  of  an  old  man  is  rewarded  as  if  he  received 
and  sought  Gkxi,"  is  one  of  their  sayings.  Again. 
"  Prophds  are  only  believed  if  they  come  aimed  with 
Divine  miiades,  but  old  men  always."  To  this  day, 
when,  among  the  orthodox  Jews,  an  aged  person  enters 
into  a  house  where  young  people  are,  they  all  rise  up, 
and  will  not  sit  down  tiu  ne  asks  them  to  do  it.  An 
exception,  however,  is  made  with  regard  to  workmen. 
When  an  aged  person  passes  by  artisans  who  are  en. 
ga^ed  in  their  work,  they  need  not  stand  up,  and  thus 
be  mterrupted  in  their  labour. 

(88)  And  if  a  stranger  scjoum  with  thee.— 
The  stranger,  for  whose  benefit  &e  legislators  enacted 
so  many  humane  and  benign  laws,  and  with  regard  to 
whom  {ne  book  of  Leviticus  has  laid  down  so  many 
precepts,  is  one  of  non-Jewish  origin,  but  who  had 
joined  the  Jewish  faith.  He  had,  therefore,  to  undergo 
the  rito  of  circumcision ;  he  had  to  fast  on  the  great 
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thee  in  your  land,  ye  shall  not  ^  vex 
him.  <^^  *But  the  stoinger  that  dwell- 
eth  with  you  shall  be  nnto  you  as  one 
bom  among  yon,  and  thou  shalt  love 
him  as  thyself;  for  ye  were  strangers  in 
the  land  of  Egypt:  I  am  the  Lobd 
your  Grod. 

(ss)  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteonsness  in 
judgment^  in  meteyard,  in  weight,  or  in 
measure.  <^  *  Just  balances,  just 
'weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  jiust  hin. 
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shall  ye  have :  I  am  the  Lobd  your  God, 
which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt.  <^>  Therefore  shall  ye  observe 
all  my  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments, 
and  do  them :  I  am  the  Lobd. 

CHAPTER  XX.— (1)  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  sayinc^,  (^)  ''Again, 
^ou  shalt  say  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
Whosoever  he  he  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn 


Day  of  Atonement  (chap.  xvi.  29) ;  he  had  to  sabmit  to 
the  reg^nlationfl  about  Bacrifiees  (chape,  xvii.  8,  9,  xxiL 
18) ;  he  had  to  abstun  from  eatinjo^  blood  and  the  flesh 
of  animalB  torn  by  wild  beasts  {iind,  yerses  10, 15) ;  he 
had  to  practise  the  laws  of  chastitj  (chap,  zviii.  26) ; 
like  the  Israelite  by  birth,  he  had  to  refrain  from  blais. 
^hiemy,  and  obey  the  moral  precejpts  (chap.  zziy.  16 — ^22). 
These  were  some  of  the  conditions  of  his  sojonming 
in  the  land. 

Ye  shall  not  vex  him.— Haying  once  been 
admitted  into  the  commnnity,  the  Israehtes  were  for- 
bidden to  upbraid  him  with  his  nationality  or  throw  at 
him  the  fact  that  he  was  orip^ally  an  idolater.  They 
are  thus  prohibited  calling  him  f  orei^er  or  neoph^, 
a  practice  which  eyery  ciyilised  nation  and  refi^ous 
community  are  prone  more  or  less  to  indulge  m  to 
this  day,  with  regard  to  aliens  and  those  who  hare  em- 
braced their  faith. 

(34)  But  the  stranger  that  dwelleth.— Better, 
The  atranger  thai  8ojoumeth,  The  word  "  but "  is  not 
in  the  ori^^inal,  and  its  insertion  mars  the  flow  of  the 
passage,  wnilst  the  expression  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Versiou  by  "  dwelletn  "  is  the  same  which  is  translated 
"  sojourn  in  the  preceding  yerse.  This  stranger  is  in 
eyery  respect  to  be  treated  as  any  other  member  of  the 
commonwealth,  and  as  a  natiye. 

Shalt  love  him  as  thyself.  —  He  is  not  simply 
to  be  treated  with  consideration  and  courteey  because 
he  is  a  foreigner,  and  enjoy  the  rights  and  receiye  the 
justice'  due  to  eyery  human  being,  but  he  is  to  be  put 
on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  ordinary  Israelite. 
Hence  the  precept  laid  down  in  yerse  18,  "  thou  shalt 
loye  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  is  here  enacted  with 
regard  to  the  stranger.  It  was  this  humane  law  which 
at&acted  so  many  strangers  to  Palestine.  Hence  we 
find  that  in  the  days  of  Solomon  there  were  153,600 
strangers  in  the  Holy  Land. 

For  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 
— To  enforce  these  Idndly  sentiments  towards  strangers, 
which  was  so  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  sorround- 
ing  nations,  who  had  an  inyeterate  hatred  of  all 
forei^ers,  the  kwgiyer  appeals  to  their  own  bitter 
experience.  They  knew  with  what  inhumanity  they  were 
treated  in  Egjrpt  because  they  were  strangers,  how  they 
had  been  hunuliated  and  reduced  to  sUyery.  The  yery 
thought  of  this  will  not  only  soften  their  hearts,  but 
wiU  enable  them  to  see  that  the  safety  of  all  classes 
consists  in  basing  our  legislation  upon  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  to  all  inhabitants.  This  pathetic  app  'id  is 
to  be  found  three  times  more  in  the  Pentateuch  to  en- 
force this  precept  (Exod.  xxii.  20,  xxiii.  9 ;  Dent.  x.  19). 

(86)  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judg- 
ment. —  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Lawgiyer  uses  here 
exactiy  the  same  phrase  with  regard  to  meting  out  right 
measure  which  he  used  in  connection  with  the  adiniBis- 


tration  of  justice  in 
dedares  that  a  false 


yerse  15.  He,  therefore,  who 
measore  is  a  legal  measure  is, 
according  to  this  law,  as  much  a  corrupt  judge,  and 
defrauds  the  people  by  false  judgment,  as  he  who  in  the 
court  of  justice  wilfully  passes  a  wrong  sentence. 
Owinf^  to  the  fact  that  men  who  would  otherwise 
diadam  the  idea  of  imposition  often  discard  their 
scruples  in  the  matter  of  weights  and  measures,  the 
Bible  f  requentiy  brands  these  dealings  as  wicked,  and 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  whilst  it  des]|niate6  the 
right  measure  as  coming  from  God  himself  (Deut.  xxy. 
13, 15 ;  Ezek  xly.  10,  & ;  Hosea  xii.  8 ;  Amos  yiii.  5 ; 
Micah  yi.  10,  11;  Proy.  xi.  1,  xvi.  11,  ix.  10,  23). 
According  to  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple, 
he  who  giyes  false  wdght  or  measure,  like  the  corrupt 
judse,  is  guilty  of  the  following  fiye  things.  He  (1) 
demes  the  land;  (2)  profanes  tiie  name  <S  Qed;  (3) 
causes  the  Shechinah  to  depart ;  (4)  makes  Israel  perish 
by  the  sword,  and  (5)  to  go  into  captiyity.  Hence  they 
declared  that  "  the  sin  of  illegal  weights  and  measures 
is  grreater  than  that  of  incest,  and  is  eauiyalent  to  the 
sin  of  denying  that  Gk>d  redeemed  Israel  out  of  Egjpt." 
They  appointed  public  oyerseers  to  inspect  the  weights 
and  measures  all  oyer  the  country;  tiiey  prohibited 
weights  to  be  made  of  iron,  Ind,  or  other  metal  liable 
to  become  lighter  by  wear  or  rust,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  made  of  polished  rock,  of  glass,  &c.,  and  enacted 
the  severest  punishment  for  fraud. 

(s<9  Just  balanceSy  just  weights.— That  is,  they 
were  to  be  the  same  for  buying  as  for  selling. 

Just  ephah. — The  ephah  is  the  diy  measure,  and 
contained  ten  omers.  (See  cha^.  xiy.  10.)  It  is  the  same 
measure  as  the  bath  is  for  liqmds. 

A  just  hin. — The  hin,  which  was  a  measure  for 
liquids,  contained  as  much  as  seyenty-two  hen*s  egfa. 
These  two  measures  are  here  used  as  representatiye,  m- 
duding  all  other  measures. 


(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  position  of  this  chapter. 
Naturally  we  should  expect  it  to  follow  chap,  xriii. 
If  diap.  XX.  contains  the  penalties  attached  to  the  sins 
enumerated  in  chap,  xviii,  we  should  expect  it  imme- 
diately to  follow  that  chapter.  It  may,  howeyer,  be 
that  Defore  enacting  these  seyere  pumshmeuts,  the 
Lawgiyer  wanted  to  appeal  to  the  high  calling  of  the 
nation,  to  qualify  them  by  the  sublime  nrecepts  laid 
down  in  chap.  xix.  for  obedience  to  the  laws  m  chap, 
xyiii.,  and  that  in  the  chapter  before  us  the  ciyil  puniim* 
ments  are  set  forth  as  an  altematiye  for  those  who  wiD 
not  be  guided  by  the  spritual  sentiments  enunciated  in 
chap.  XIX. 


I 


(2)  Again,  thou  shalt  say.—  Better,  And  ihwk 
sTiottsoy. 
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in  Israel,  that  giveth  any  of  his  seed 
unto  Molech ;  he  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death:  the  people  of  the  land  shall 
stone  him  with  stones.  (^>  And  I  will 
set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  will 
cut  hmi  off  fix)m  among  his  people ;  be- 
cause he  hath  given  of  his  seed  unto 
Molech,  to  defile  my  sanctuary,  and  to 
profiEuie  my  holy  nama  <^)  And  if  the 
people  of  the  land  do  any  ways  hide 


their  eyes  from  the  man,  when  he  giveth 
of  his  seed  unto  Molech,  and  kill  him 
not :  (^)  then  I  will  set  my  face  against 
that  man,  and  against  ms  family,  and 
will  cut  him  off,  and  aJl  that  go  a  whor- 
ing after  him,  to  commit  whoredom 
with  Molech,  from  among  their  people. 
<^>  And  the  soul  that  tumeth  after 
such  as  have  familiar  spirits,  and  after 
wizards,  to  go  a  whoring  after  them,  I 


Whosoever  he  be.  —  Better,  What  man  aoeoer 
ihere  he,  as  the  Authorised  Tersion  renders  this  phrase 
in  ^ap.  xyiL  3.    (See  Note  on  chao.  xvii.  8.) 

That  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Molech.— 
It  will  be  seen  that  whilst  in  chap,  xviii.  21  the  law 
about  Moleeh  worship  follows  the  laws  of  incest,  the 
reverse  is  the  case  here,  where  it  precedes  those  laws. 

The  people  of  the  land.— That  is,  the  whole 
community  (see  chap.  iv.  27),  who  have  selected  the 
judges,  and  in  whose  name  sentence  is  passed  by  the 
judffes,  are  bound  to  execute  the  sentenoe. 

Shall  stone  him  with  stones.— Lapidation  was 
the  first  and  the  severest  mode  of  capital  punishment 
amon^  the  Hebrews,  the  three  others  being  burning, 
behesSing,  and  strangling.  The  Jewish  canonists  have 
tabulated  the  following  eighteen  cases  in  which  death 
by  stoning  was  inflict^ :  (1)  of  a  man  who  has  com- 
merce witn  his  own  mother  (chap  zx.  11) ;  (2)  or  with 
his  father's  wife  (chap.  xx.  12);  (3)  or  with  his 
dauf  hter-in-law  (chap.  xx.  12) ;  (4)  or  with  a  betrothed 
maiden  (Deui  xxii.  23, 24) ;  (5)  or  with  a  male  (chap.  xx. 
13) ;  (6)  or  with  a  beast  (chap.  xx.  15) ;  (7)  of  a  woman 
who  was  guilty  of  lying  with  a  beast  (chap.  xx.  16) ;  (8) 
the  blasphemer  (chM>.  xxiv.  10 — ^16) ;  (9)  the  worshipper 
of  idols  (Deut  xvii.  2—5) ;  (10)  the  one  who  g^ves  his  seed 
to  Molech  (chap.  xx.  2) ;  (11)  the  necromancer;  (12)  the 
wizard  (chap.  xx.  27);  (13)  the  false  prophet  (Deut. 
xiiL  6) ;  (14)  the  enticer  to  idolatry  (Deut.  xiii.  11) ; 
(15)  the  witch  (chap.  xx.  17) ;  (16)  the  profaner  of  the 
Sabbath  (Num.  xv.  32—36);  (17)  he  that  curses  his 
piurent  (chap.  xx.  9) ;  and  ^18)  the  rebellious  son  (Deut. 
xxi.  18—21 ) .  As  the  Mosaic  legislation  only  directs  that 
the  lapidation  is  to  take  place  without  the  precincts  of 
the  city  (chap.  xxiv.  14;  Num.  xv.  36),  and  that  the 
witnesses  upon  whose  evidence  the  criminal  has  been 
sentenced  to  death  are  to  throw  the  first  stone  (Deut. 
xvii.  7),  the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the 
second  Temple  decreed  the  f  ollowinA^  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  sentence.  On  his  way  nom  tiie  court  <3 
justice  to  the  place  of  execution  a  herald  preceded  the 
criminal,  exclaiming,  "  So-and-so  is  bomg  led  out  to  be 
stoned  for  this  and  this  crime,  and  so-and-so  are  the 
witnesses ;  if  any  one  has  to  say  anything  that  might 
save  him,  let  Idm  come  forward  ana  say  it."  Within 
ten  yards  of  the  place  of  execution  he  was  publicly 
admonished  to  confess  his  sins,  within  four  yards  he 
was  ^stripped  naked  except  a  slight  covering  about  his 
loins.  After  his  hands  had  been  bound,  ne  was  led 
upon  a  scaffolding  about  twice  the  height  of  a  man. 
Here  wine  mingled  with  myrrh  was  mercifully  g^ven 
him  to  dull  the  pain  of  execution,  and  from  here  one  of 
the  witnesses  pushed  him  down  with  great  violence  so 
that  he  feU  upon  his  back.  If  the  f  aU  did  not  kiU  him, 
the  other  witness  dashed  a  great  stone  on  his  breast, 
and  if  this  did  not  kill  him,  all  the  people  that  stood 
by  covered  him  with  stones.     The  corpse  was  then 


nailed  to  the  cross,  and  afterwards  burnt.  Hereupon 
the  relatives  visited  both  the  judges  and  the  witnesses 
to  show  that  th^  bore  no  hatr^  towards  them,  and 
that  the  sentence  was  just.  Not  unfrequently,  however, 
the  excited  multitude  resorted  to  lapidation  when  they 
wished  to  inflict  summary  justice.  This  description 
will  explain  why  the  Jews  said  to  Ohrist  that  the 
woman  had  to  be  stoned,  and  why  He  replied  to  her 
accusers  that  he  who  is  without  sin  should  cast  the 
first  stone  (John  viiL  5,  7) ;  why  the  Jews  wanted  to 
stone  Christ  when  they  thought  He  was  blaspheming 
(John  X.  31),  and  why  they  offered  Him  wine  mingled 
with  myrrh  before  ms  crudfixion  (Matt,  xxvii.  34,  38 ; 
Mark  xv.  23). 

(8)  And  I  will  set  my  ftoe  against  that 
man. — ^That  is,  make  him  feel  my  anger.  (See  chap, 
xvii.  10.) 

And  will  out  him  off. — As  the  preceding  verse 
describes  the  offender  as  having  been  stoned  to  death 
by  the  people,  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  God  that 
He  will  cut  off  tiie  sinner  has  occasioned  some  diffi. 
cnlty.  Hence  some  take  it  simply  to  express  the  same 
thin^ — ^that  the  ludidal  execution  is  God's  mode  of 
cutting  off  the  sinner  from  his  people.  According  to 
the  administrators  of  the  law  during  the  second 
Temple,  however,  the  legislator  supposes  a  case  where 
the  man  has  been  actually  guilty  of  tne  crime,  and  that 
there  has  not  heen.  a  suf£sient  amount-of  evidence  to 
convict  him.  In  that  case  God  himself  would  interpose 
and  cut  the  offender  off.  This  is  more  in  accordance 
with  what  follows. 

To  defile  my  Banotoary.— By  sinning,  the 
Israelites  contracted  defilement,  and  they  defiled  the 
sanctuary  which  was  in  their  midst.  (See  diaps.  xv.  31, 
xvi.  16.)  These  very  people,  moreover,  when  they 
had  sacrificed  their  children  to  Molech,  afterwards 
came  to  the  sanctuary  to  worship  God  ( Jer.  vii  9,  10 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  37—39). 

Profane  my  holy  name.— See  chap,  xviii.  21. 

(^)  And  if  the  people  of  the  land  .  .  .—In 
the  former  verse  the  Legislator  treated  of  cases  where 
there  was  insufficient  evidence.  Here  he  declares  what 
Qod  would  do  if  the  community  itself,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  execute  the  sentence,  either  from  culpable  indiffer- 
ence or  criminal  sympathy  with  the  sin,  connive  at  it. 

(5)  Then  I  wiU  set  my  ftoe.— In  that  case  God 
himself  will  show  His  anger.  (See  verse  3,  and  ohi^. 
xvii  10.)   He  will  inter]K)se  to  execute  just  judgment 

And  against  his  flamily.— Because  they  would 
naturally  be  privy  to  it,  and  aid  and  abet  the  father  in 
this  crime,  they,  as  weQ  as  all  those  who  joined  in  this 
idolatrous  worship,  will  be  cut  off  by  God  himself. 

(^)  And  the  soiQ  that  turneih  after  such  as 
have  flamiliar  spirits.— The  same  punishment  will 
be  visited  upon  the  man  who  consnlts  necromancere. 
For  the  nature  of  this  sin,  see  chap.  six.  31,  uid  for  the 
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unll  even  set  mj  face  against  that  soxd, 
aad  wiU  cut  him  off  fiom  among  his 
people. 

C7) « Sanctify  jonrselves  therefore,  and 
"be  ye  holy :  for  I  am  the  Lobd  your  Grod. 
<^)  And  ye  shall  keep  my  statates,  and 
do  them :  I  am  the  Lobd  which  sanctify 
yon. 

(9)  ft  ]For  every  one  that  corseth  his 
father  or  his  mother  shall  be  snrely  put 
to  death :  he  hath  carsed  his  &ther  or 
his  mother ;  his  blood  shaU  be  npon  him. 

<iA)And  'the  man  that  committeth 
adnltery  with  another  man's  wife,  even 
he  that  committeth  adnltery  with  his 
neighbour's  wife,  the  adnlterer  and  the 
admteress  shall  snrely  be  put  to  death. 

<^>  *  And  the  man  that  lieth  with  his 
father's  wife  hath  uncovered  his  father's 


a  eh.  11.44  ft  191  a : 
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nakedness :  both  of  them  shall  surely  be 
put  to  death ;  their  blood  shall  be  upon 
them. 

C^  And  if  a  man  lie  with  his  daughter 
in  law,  both  of  them  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death :  they  have  wrought  confusion; 
their  blood  shall  be  upon  mem. 

OS) « If  a  man  also  lie  with  mankind, 
as  he  lieth  with  a  woman,  both  of  them 
have  committed  an  abomination :  they 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  their  blood 
shall  be  upon  them. 

<^^)  And  if  a  man  take  a  wife  and  her 
mother,  it  is  wickedness :  they  shall  be 
burnt  with  fire,  both  he  and  they ;  that 
there  be  no  wickedness  among  you. 

W/And  if  a  man  lie  with  a  beast, 
he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death :  and  ye 
shall  slay  the  beast.  ^^>  And  if  a  woman 


exeeation  of  this  sentence  see  1  Chron.  x.  13, 14.  The 
4Booth8ayer8  themselves  were  stoned  to  death  by  the 
•commnnity.    (See  verse  27.) 

<7,8)  3anotify  yourselves  therefore,  and  be 
ye  holy. — ^Bather,  Te  ahaU  therrfore  sanctify  yov/r- 
selves,  a!nd  ye  shall  be  holy,  as  the  same  phrase  is  ren- 
dered  in .  the  Anthorised  Version  in  chap.  zi.  44. 
Thongh  it  is  immaterial  which  of  the  two  renderings  is 
adopted,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  the  same  in 
both  passages,  since  the  phrase  is  ezaetlj  the  same  in 
the  originiJ.  It  is  only  by  keeping  tiie  Divine  ordi- 
nances ihat  the  Israelites  will  i^tam  to  that  state  at 
holxnees  which  wiD  not  only  arm  them  to  reost  the 
abominable  rites  and  idolatrous  practices  denomiced 
in  the  foregoing  verses,  bat  which  will  enable  them  to 
reflect  the  holiness  of  their  Lord. 

(9)  For  every  one  that  ourseth  his  flather.— 
Thongh  the  administrators  of  the  Law  dnring  the  second 
Tempo  have  laid  down  the  most  minnte  regulation  with 
ngard  to  filial  obedience  (see  chap.  xix.  3),  and  thoogh 
nothing  can  exceed  the  tenderness  with  which  they  in- 
atilled  mto  the  hearts  of  children  the  Biblical  precepts 
on  this  subject  (Exod.  xx.  12),  yet  they  enacted  that  the 
ohUd  only  incurred  the  penalty  of  death  when  he  used 
the  inemble  name  God  when  cursing  his  parent,  who 
was  either  alive  or  dead,  and  that  if  he  used  an  attribute 
<xf  the  Deity,  such  as  Almighty,  the  Merciful,  &c.,  he 
was  simply  to  be  beaten  with  stripes.  This  will 
account  for  the  rendering  of  this  passage  in  the  ancient 
Ohaldee  Version, "  who  curseth  his  father  or  his  mother 
by  the  inexpressible  name,"  i.e.,  Jehovah. 

Shall  be  surely  put  to  death— That  is,  by 
stoning.  (See  verse  2.)  This  precei>t  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Exod.  xxi.  17 ;  Prov.  xx.  20,  ana  is  referred  toby  our 
Lord  (Matt.  xv.  14 ;  Mark  yii.  10). 

His  blood  shall  be  upon  him— That  is,  he  has 
brought  it  upon  himself  to  he  killed.  (See  Josh.  ii.  19.) 
This  phrase,  which  occurs  seven  times  either  in  the 
singular  or  plural,  is  only  to  be  found  in  this  chapter 
(See  verses  9,  11,  12, 13,  16,  27).  According  to  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  it  carried  with  it 
death  by  Iwpidation. 

UO)  Snail  surely  be  put  to  death.— This  is*  by 
penalty  for  the  sin  forbidden  in  chap,  xviii.  20  ''^^* 
cording  to  Jewish  tradition  whenever  tne  ph^^i^'i'  shall 


surely  be  put  to  deatli"  occurs  by  itself,  it  denotes  death 
by  smneung.  This  death  was  iilflicted  for  six  crimes— 

( 1 )  upon  nim  who  had  commerce  with  another  man's  wife ; 

(2)  who  smote  his  father-  or  mother;  (3)  who  stole 
an  Israelite;  (4)  who  being  an  elder  rebelled  against 
the  decree  of  the  senate  (Deut.  xviL  12) ;  (5)  who 
played  the  false  prophet;  and  (6)  who  prophesied  in 
the  name  of  another  god. 

W  His  father's  wife.— Here  the  penalty  is 
enacted  for  the  sin  prohibited  in  chap,  xviii.  8. 

W  With  his  daughter  in  law.— See  Notes  on 
chap,  xviii  15. 

(13)  Mankind.-See  chap,  xriii.  22. 

(^^)  A  wife  and  her  mother.— See  chap,  xviii.  17. 

They  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.— This,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  second  of  the  four  modes  of  capital 
punishment.  (See  yerse  2.)  In  the  following  ten  cases 
those  g^ty  of  the  sins  specified  suffered  this  punish* 
ment :  (1)  the  unchaste  mgh  priest's  daughter  (diap. 
xxi.  9);  (2)  he  who  had  commerce  with  his  daughter; 

(3)  or  with  his  daughter's  daughter ;  (4)  or  with  his 
son's  daughter;  (5)  or  with  his  wife's  daughter;  (6) 
or  with  her  daughter's  daughter ;  (7)  or  with  her  son's 
daughter ;  (8)  or  with  his  mother-in-law ;  (9)  or  with 
the  mother  of  his  mother-in-law ;  and  (10),  or  with 
the  mother  of  his  father-in-law.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  high  priest's  daughter 
this  death  was  only  inflicted  for  incest.  As  the  Bible 
nowhere  states  the  precise  mode  in  which  this  kind  of 
death  is  to  be  earned  out,  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  maintained  tiiat  it  must  be  executed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  body  externally  un- 
changed by  the  flames,  because,  when  Gk>d  himself  in. 
flicted  this  punishment,  the  dead  bodies  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  in  a  nerfect  state  of  preservation.  (See 
chap.  X.  2.)  To  efrect  this  the  criminal  was  put  into 
dung  up  to  his  knees,  a  soft  cloth  containing  a  hard  one 
was  then  tied  around  his  throat,  while  the  ^o  witnesses 
who  had  secured  his  sentence  drew  tighter  by  the  two 
cords  till  the  criminal  opened  his  mouth,  when  molten 
lead  was  poured  down  his  throat,  thus  burning  him  to 
death.  Hence  the  ancient  OhaJdee  Version  renders 
it  here,  "they  shiJl  be  burnt  with  fire,  with  melted 
lead  in  their  mouth." 

(15, 16)  "^ith  a  beast.— See  chap,  xviii.  23. 
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approach  unto  any  beast,  and  lie  down 
thereto,  thou  shalt  kill  the  woman,  and 
the  beast :  thej  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death :  their  blood  shall  be  upon  them. 

<^)  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  sister, 
his  &ther's  daughter,  or  his  mother's 
daughter,  and  see  her  nakedness,  and 
she  see  his  nakedness ;  it  m  a  wicked 
thing ;  and  they  shall  be  cut  off  iu  the 
sight  of  their  people :  he  hath  uncovered 
hu  sister's  nakedness ;  he  shall  bear  his 
iniquity. 

OB) « And  if  a  man  shall  lie  with  a 
woman  having  her  sickness,  and  shall 
uncover  her  mkedness ;  he  hath  ^  dis- 
covered her  fountain,  and  she  hath  un- 
covered the  fountain  of  her  blood :  and 
both  of  them  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  their  people. 

(^)And  thou  shalt  not  uncover  the 
nakedness  of  thy  mother's  sister,  nor  of 
thy  father's  sister:  for  he  uncovereth 
his  near  kin:  they  shall  bear  their 
iniquity.  (^)And  if  a  man  shall  lie 
with  his  uncle's  wife,  he  hath  uncovered 
his  uncle's  nakedness:  they  shall  bear 
their  sin ;  they  shall  die  childless. 
<^)  And  if  a  man  shall  take  his  brother's 
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wife,  it  i»  'an  undean  thin^ :  he  hatb. 
uncovered  his  brother's  nakedness;  they^ 
shall  be  childless. 

(^)Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my 
*  statutes,  and  all  my  judgments,  and  do 
them:  that  the  land,  whither  I  bring 
you  to  dwell  therein,  ^spue  you  not  out.. 
f^And  ye  shall  not  wals  in  the  manners, 
of  the  nation,  which  I  cast  out  before 
you :  for  they  committed  all  these- 
things,  and  'therefore  I  abhorred  them. 
<^>  But  I  have  said  unto  you.  Ye  shall 
inherit  their  land,  and  I  will  g;ive  it 
unto  you  to  possess  it,  a  land  that 
floweth  with  nulk  and  honey :  I  am  tha 
LoBD  your  (jod,  which  have  separated 
you  fix>m  other  people. 

(25)«Ye  shall  therefore  put  difference 
between  clean  beasts  and  unclean,  and 
between  unclean  fowls  and  clean :  and 
e  shall  not  make  your  souls  abominable 
y  beast,  or  by  fowl,  or  by  any  manner 
of  living  thing  that  'creepeth  on  the 
ground,  which  I  have  separated  from 
you  as  unclean.  <^^And  ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me :  -^for  I  the  Lobd  am  holy, 
and  have  severed  you  from  other  people, 
that  ye  should  be  mine. 


E 


(17)  Take  his  sister.— See  chap,  zyiii.  9. 

(18)  Having  her  sickness.— See  chaps,  xv.  24, 
xriiL  19. 

(19)  Thy  mother's  sister.— See  chap,  xriii.  12. 
i^)  His  uncle's  wife.— See  ebsp.  zviii.  14. 

m)  His  brother's  wife.— See  oliap.  xviii.  16. 

(2S)  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  all  my  statutes. 
—Like  the  prohibitions  (see  chap,  xviii.  26 — SO),  the 
penalties  here  enacted  for  transgressing  them  conclude 
with  an  appeal  to  the  Israelites  to  keep  the  Divine 
precepts,  and  not  to  be  goiliv  of  the  crimes  for  which 
the  rormer  inhabitants  of  uie  land  have  been  cast 
out. 

That  the  land . .  •  spue  you  not  out.— Better, 
lest  the  land  .  .  .  vomit  you  out,  as  in  chap,  xviii.  28. 
For  this  figure  of  speech  see  verse  25  of  the  same 
chapter. 

(»)  But  I  have  said  unto  you.— That  is,  pro- 
mised to  yonr  fathers  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
also  to  yon,  that  he  would  expel  the  Oanaanites,  and 
giye  the  land  to  the  Israelites  as  an  inheritance. 

(2S)  Ye  shall  therefore  put  difference.— Better, 
Ye  ahM  ikerrfore  eepa/raie.  It  is  the  same  word  which 
is  used  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  Terse,  and  which  is 
rendered  *'  separate  "  in  the  Authorised  Version.  It  is 
important  that  the  word  should  be  translated  b^  the 
same  expression,  since  it  not  only  shows  the  intmiate 
connection  between  the  two  verses,  but  brings  out  more 
forcibly  the  reason  for  the  exhortation  in  the  verse 
before  us.  Because  the  Lord  has  separated  or  distiu- 
guished  the  Israelites  from  all  nations,  and  is  about  to 
give  them  the  pronused  land,  therefore  the  Israelites 
are  to  separate  or  to  distinguish  between  the  clean  and 
unclean  animals,  as  ordained  in  chap.  xi.    By  strictly 


following  out  the  dietary  laws,  the  Israelites  will  always 
be  able  to  keep  separate  from  all  other  nations 
(Dan.  L  8). 

(26)  And  ye  shall  be  holy  unto  me.— Bather, 
And  ye  shaU  he  my  holy  ones,  in  harmony  witib  the 
remaiK  in  the  last  clause  of  this  yerse,  where  Grod  says 
that  He  had  separated  them  for  the  purpose  that  "  je 
should  be  mine.  The  phrase  only  occurs  here,  and  is 
different  from  the  one  which  has  \eea  used  in  chaps. 
xL  44,  45,  XX.  17. 

And  have  severed  you  firom  other  people. 
— ^Better,  and  hofoe  eeparaied  you  from  other  people,  aa 
the  Authorised  Torsion  renders  tins  phrase  in  verse  24. 
That  is,  Grod  has  separated  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
nations  to  be  His  holy  j^eople,  and  to  be  an  examj^  to 
them.  The  spiritual  gmdes  during  the  second  Temjple 
have  explained  this  separation  of  Israel  as  not  implying 
the  rejection  of  the  other  nations,  but  simply  as  the  first 
instalment.  They  maintained  that  it  implies  that  all 
other  nations  are  gradually  to  follow,  uid  that  the 
Divine  choice  is  to  go  on  from  people  to  people,  till 
"many nations  shall  oe  joined  to  the  Lord  .  .  .  and 
shall   be  my  people "  (Zech.  ii.  11),  whero  the  same 

Shrase,  "  shall  be  mine,"  is  used  as  in  the  passage 
ef  ore  us.  The  Divine  plan  of  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind they  set  forth  iu  the  text  beforo  us  as  follows : — 
"  If  the  Scripture  had  said,  I  have  separated  aU  the 
nations  from  you,  there  would  be  no  future  for  the 
Gkntiles ;  but  since  it  is  said,  I  have  separated  you  from 
the  nations,  it  is  as  one  who  first  of  all  separates  the 
best  from  the  less  good,  and  then  goes  on  continually 
to  separate  the  better  ones.  But  he  who  separates  the 
bad  from  the  good,  bv  tiiis  very  process  rejects  the  bad, 
and  does  not  return  to  them."    The  Mosaic  doctrine  of 
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<^  *A  man  also  or  woman  that  hath  a 
familiar  spirity  or  that  is  a  wizard,  shall 
snrelj  be  pnt  to  death :  they  shall  stone 
them  with  stones :  their  blood  Bhall  he 
upon  them. 

CHAPTER  XXI.— (1)  And  the  Loed 


a  Dent.  18.  U ;  1 
Sam.  as.  7. 


said  unto  Moses,  Speak  nnto  the  priests 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  say  nnto  them. 
There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead 
among  his  people :  ^^^  but  for  his  kin, 
that  is  near  unto  him,  that  is,  for  his 
mother,  and  for  his  father,  and  for  his 
son,  and  for  his  daughter,  and  for  his 


the  separation  of  Israel,  therefore,  so  far  from  tending 
to  produce  and  harbonr  in  the  Jews  contracted  Tiews  <n 
God's  mercy,  and  a  contempt  for  all  other  nations,  has 
taught  them  to  look  upon  themselyes  as  sunpl  j  having 
gone  first  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  that  aU 
other  nations  are  to  follow,  and  to  become  with  them 
children  of  God. 

(27)  A  man  also  or  woman.— Better,  ilnd  a  man 
or  a  woman.  The  departure  from  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  conjunction  in  the  Authorised  Yersion  is 
both  unnecessary  and  obscures  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  It  ought  ratiier  to  be  translated  *' but ; " 
that  is,  but  because  the  Israelites  are  Gk>d's  hohr  ones, 
therefore  every  man  or  woman  who  pretencU  to  disclose 
future  events  by  means  of  necromancy,  thus  usurping 
the  functions  of  GKkL,  is  to  be  stoned  to  death.  The 
case  of  these  necromancers  is  here  repeated,  because  in 
chap.  xix.  31  the  consulting  them  only  is  forbidden,  and 
in  the  sixth  verse  of  this  chapter  the  penalty  for  con- 
suiting  them  is  set  forth,  whilst  in  the  passage  before 
us  the  penalty  is  enacted  which  the  persons  themselves 
who  are  convicted  of  practising  these  secret  arts  are 
to  suffer.  The  woman  is  here  expressly  added,  both 
because  this  art  seems  to  have  been  principally  followed 
by  women  (Exod.  xxiL  28 ;  1  Sam.  xxviiL  7 ;  Acts  xvi. 
16),  and  because  men  would  naturally  be  inclined  to 
treat  women  more  mercifully. 

Their  blood  shall  be  upon  them.— That  is, 
they  have  brought  it  upon  themselves  to  be  killed.  (See 
verse  9.) 


(1)  And  the  Iiord  said  unto  Moses.— The  laws 
about  the  purity  and  holinees  of  the  Jewish  commmiity, 
and  of  every  individual  lav  member,  enacted  in  chape, 
xi.  1 — ^xx.  27,  are  now  followed  by  sUtntes  respecting 
the  purity  and  holiness  of  the  priesthood  who  nunister 
in  hol;^  tmntfs  in  behalf  of  the  people,  and  who,  by  virtue 
of  their  high  office,  were  to  be  models  of  both  ceremonial 
and  moral  purity. 

Speak  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron. 
—Moses  ie  ordered  to  communicate  these  statutes  to  the 
priests  as  the  sons  of  Aaron.  The  peculiar  phrase 
"  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,"  whidi  only  occurs  here 
— since  in  all  other  six  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  it  is 
the  reverse,  "the  sons  of  Aaron  the  priests"  (see 
chape,  i.  5,  8,  11,  ii.  2,  iii  2;  Num.  x.  8;  Note  on 
chap.  ].  5),  is  desi^p^ied  to  inculcate  upon  them  the  fact 
that  they  are  pnests  by  virtue  of  beinff  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  and  not  oecause  of  any  merit  of  mfAr  own,  and 
that  they  lure  to  impress  the  same  sentiments  upon  their 
issue.  This  fact,  moreover,  as  the  authorities  during 
the  second  Temple  remark,  imposes  upon  the  priests 
the  duty  of  bringing  up  their  children  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  them  morafiyand  intellectually  fit  to  occupy 
this  hereditary  office.  They  also  deduce  from  the  em- 
phatic position  of  the  term  "priests,"  that  it  only 
applies  to  those  of  them  who  are  fit  to  perform  their 
sacerdotal  duties,  and  not  to  the  disqualified  priests 
(see  verse  15).  ^ 
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There  shall  none  be  defiled  for  the  dead.— 

Better,  He  8haU  not  defile  himself  for  a  dead  person; 
that  is,  the  priest  is  not  to  contract  defilement  by  contact 
with  the  body  of  any  dead  person.  What  constitutes 
defilement  is  not  i^iecified,  bnt^  as  is  often  the  case,  was 
left  to  the  adnumstrators  of  the  Law  to  define  more 
minutely.  Accordingly,  they  enacted  that  not  only 
touching  a  dead  body,  but  coming  within  four  cubits  A 
it,  entering  the  house  where  the  corpse  lay,  entering  a 
burial  place,  following  to  the  grave,  or  the  manifestation 
of  mourning  for  the  depart^,  pollutes  the  priest,  and 
consequently  renders  hmi  unfit  for  performing  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  for  engaflnng  in  the 
services  for  the  V^ojAe.  This  they  deduced  from 
Num.  xix.  11 — 16.  Tne  Egyptian  priests  were  likewise 
bound  to  keep  aloof  from  "burials  and  graves,  from  im- 
pure men  and  women."  The  Romans  ordered  a  bough 
of  a  cypress-tree  to  be  stuck  at  the  door  of  the  house  m 
which  a  dead  body  was  lying,  lest  a  chief  priest  should 
unwittingly  enter  and  defile  himself. 

Among  his  people— That  is,  amon^  the  tribes  or 
people  of  Israel,  the  Jewish  commumty  (see  Deut. 
xxxii  8,  xxxiii.  3,  &c.).  Hence  the  authorities  during 
the  second  Temple  concluded  ihat  when  the  corpse  is 
among  the  people  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  its  burial,  the 
priest  is  forbidden  to  take  part  in  it;  but  when  a  priest, 
or  even  the  high  priest,  finos  a  human  body  in  the  road 
where  he  cannot  call  on  any  one  to  burv  it,  he  is  obliged 
to  perform  this  last  sacred  office  to  the  dead  himmlf . 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  how  much  the  ancient  Hebrews 
thought  of  burial,  and  that  nothing  exceeded  their 
horror  than  to  think  of  an  unburied  corpse  of  any  one 
belonging  to  them,  this  humane  legislation  will  be  duly 
appreciated. 

W  But  for  his  kin,  that  is  near  unto  him.— 
There  are,  however,  seven  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
Accordmff  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law  during  the 
second  Temple,  the  jphrase,  "  his  kin  that  is  near  unto 
him,"  or  rather,  "  his  flesh  that  is  near  unto  him " 
(comp.  chap,  xviii.  6  with  Gen.  ii.  24),  denotes  "  wife." 
Hence  the  Ghaldee  version  of  Jonathan  renders  it,  **  but 
for  a  wife  who  is  of  Idn  to  his  flesh." 

For  his  mother,  and  for  his  flather.— This 
is  the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  the  Bible  where 
the  mother  is  mentioned  before  the  father  ([see  chap, 
xix.  3).  The  Jewish  canoniats,  who  call  atteniion  to  this 
unusual  phrase,  account  for  it  by  sran^  that  she  is 
placed  first  because  the  son's  Qualifications  for  the 
priesthood  depend  more  upon  his  naving  a  good  mother 
(see  verse  7).  This  will  be  readily  unctersu>od  when  it 
is  borne  in  mind  that  the  regulations  about  the  woman 
whom  a  priest  was  allowed  to  marry  during  the  second 
Temple  were  of  the  most  string^t  nature,  and  that  the 
slightest  infringement  of  them  disqualified  the  son  for 
penorming  sacerdotal  f  auctions.  Thus  the  danpchter 
of  a  foreigner  or  of  a  released  capiive  was  forbidden 
to  the  pnest,  and  when  a  city  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  enemy  all  the  wives  of  the  priests 
had  to  be  divorced  for  fear  lest  they  had  suffered 
1  violence. 


The  Pnufs  Mau/mings, 
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brother,  Wand  for  his  sister  a  virgin, 
that  is  nigh  nnto  him,  which  hath  had 
no  husband ;  for  her  may  he  be  defiled. 
(4)  BtU  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  ^being 
a  chief  man  among  his  people,  to  pro- 
fane himsel£  ^  'They  shall  not  make 
baldness  upon  their  h^d,  neither  shall 
they  shave  off  the  comer  of  their  beard, 
nor  make  any  cuttings  in  their  flesh. 
WThey  shall  be  holy  unto  their  God, 
and  not  profane  the  name  of  their  Grod : 
for  the  offerings  of  the  Lobd  made  by 


lOr.bdagoRkiM* 
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fire,  and  the  bread  of  their  Qod,  they 
do  offer :  therefore  they  shall  1^ 
holy. 

<^  They  shall  not  take  a  wife  that  is  a 
whore,  or  profiuie;  neither  shall  they 
take  a  woman  put  away  from  her 
husband :  for  he  ie  holy  unto  his  Grod. 
(8)  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore ; 
for  he  offereth  the  bread  of  thy  God : 
he  shall  be  holy  unto  thee :  for  I  the 
Lobd,  which  sanctify  you,  am  holy. 
<')  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest,  if 


C)  And  for  his  sister  a  virgin,  that  is  nigh 
unto  him— That  is,  bia  znaiden  sister  who  still  remains 
in  sole  relationship  with  him.  What  this  is  the  next 
clause  explains  more  minnteW. 

Which  hath  had  no  husband.— When  she  is 
married  she  goes  to  her  husband,  and  ceases  to  be  near 
her  brother.  It  then  deyolTes  npon  her  husband  to 
attend  to  the  funeral  rites. 

Eor  her  may  he  be  defiled.— According  to  the 
administrators  of  the  Law  during  the  second  Temple, 
the  priest  was  not  only  allowed  to  contract  defilement  by 
attending  to  the  funeral  rites  of  these  seven  relations, 
but  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

W  But  he  shall  not  defile  himself,  being  a 
chief  man  .  .  .  . — ^Better,  A  htubcmd  shall  not 
d^Ue  himself  among  his  people  tohen  he  had  profaned 
himself.  As  the  seyen  exceptions  to  the  seneral  rule 
began  with  his  wife,  whose  funeral  rites  the  primly 
husband  is  allowed  to  attend,  the  Terse  before  us  restricts 
this  permission  to  his  legally  prescribed  wife.  If  he 
contracted  a  marriage  which  profaned  him,  he  could  not 
attend  to  her  funeral  ceremonies.  The  last  danse, 
which  is  here  translated,  "  when  he  had  profaned  him," 
literally  denotes  "to  profane  himself,"  "  with  respect  to 
his  profanation  "— ^.e.,  with  respect  to  a  marriage  by 
which  he  profaned  himself.  This  is  the  interpretation 
which  the  administrators  of  the  Law  attached  to  the 
Terse,  and  which  is  transmitted  in  the  Chaldee  Tersion 
of  Jonathan.  It  is  not  onl]^  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  context,  but  does  least  Tiolence  to  this  manifestly 
disordered  text.  The  translations  exhibited  in  the 
Authorised  Tersion,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  margin, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  suggested  by  modem  com- 
mentators, leaTC  the  clause  unexplained,  since  it  mani- 
festly means  something  else  than  defi^g  himself 
by  contracting  impuri^  through  contact  with  the 
dead,  as  is  cTident  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  added 
in  the  other  instances  where  the  priest  is  forbidden 
to  defile  himself  by  attending  to  the  dead.  (See  Terses 
1—11.) 

(5)  Make  baldness  upon  their  head.— The 
natural  expression  of  grief,  howcTcr,  which  the  priests 
were  to  manifest  for  tiie  aboTC-named  departed  rela- 
tions, was  not  to  show  itself  in  the  practices  which 
disfigure  their  bodily  appearance,  and  which  obtained 
among  other  nations  of  antiquity  in  connection  with 
funeral  ceremonies.  Thus,  in  tne  graphic  description  of 
the  idolatrous  priests  mourning,  we  are  told  "the 
priests  sit  in  their  temples,  haTing  their  clothes  rent, 
and  their  heads  and  beards  shaTen,  and  nothing  upon 
their  heads."  {Baruch  Ti.  31.)  The  three  things  here 
prohibited  to  the  priests  are  also  forbidden  to  the  people 
at  Iftrge  under  other  circumstances.  (See  chap.  xix.  z7, 
28;  iJeut.  xIt.  1.)     The  ordinary  Israelites,  howcTcr, 


indulged  in  the  same  practices.  (See  Jer.  xyL  6 ;  Ezek. 
Tii.  18 ;  Amos  Tiii.  10.) 

(6)  They  shall  be  holy  unto  their  Gk>d.— This 
is  the  reason  why  the  priests  are  not  to  disfigure  them- 
bcItcs  by  maiming  their  outward  appearance.  Being 
sacred  to  the  Lord,  they  are  not  to  inanlge  in  those  out- 
ward manifestations  of  grief  which  would  interfere 
with  the  discharge  of  their  sacred  duties,  and  thus 
cause  the  name  of  Gk)d  to  be  profaned. 

The  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and 
the  bread  of  their  Gk>d.— Better,  the  offerings  of 
the  Lord  made  hy  fire,  being  the  food  of  Ood,  Aa  the 
altar  was  the  table,  the  sacrifice  burnt  on  it  was  called 
His  food.    (See  chap.  iiL  11.) 

(7)  Not  take  a  wife.— From  the  defilement  arising 
through  contact  with  the  dead,  the  law^Ter  passes  to 
reg^ulation  about  the  priest* s  alliances  with  the  liTing, 
wmch  might  be  fraught  with  still  more  serious  conse- 
quences TO  his  sacred  office.  In  selectmg  a  wife  he  is 
to  be  careful  both  about  her  chastity  and  legitimate 
descent. 

(8)  Thou  shalt  sanctify  him  therefore.— This 
is  addressed  to  the  Jewish  community.  ThcT  are  to 
take  care  that  the  priest  does  not  contract  such  illegal 
marriages,  and  to  sanctify  him  only  who  acts  in 
obedience  to  these  statutes.  The  Jewish  priest  is  thus 
placed  under  the  snperrision  of  the  people.  His  sacred 
office,  and  his  duly  performing  the  pnestly  functions, 
are  their  concern,  u.  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  law 
of  sanctity,  the  people,  according  to  the  administrators 
of  the  Law  during  the  second  l^mple,  were  to  compel 
him  to  do  so  by  the  penalty  of  acuninistering  to  him 
theprescribed  number  of  stnpes. 

Me  shall  be  holy  unto  tnee.— On  the  other  hand, 
when  he  acts  in  accordance  with  his  sacred  office,  the 
people  must  rcTerence  his  holy  person.  Hence  the 
administrators  of  the  Law  during  the  second  Temple 
enacted  that  the  priest  is  to  take  precedence  on  public 
occasions.  Thus,  when  the  people  assemble,  he  opens 
the  meeting  by  iuToking  Gm's  blessing.  At  the  read- 
ing of  the  Law  of  Qod  in  the  synagogue,  he  is  called 
up  first  to  the  rostrum  to  read  the  nrst  portion,  and  at 
table  he  recites  the  benedictions  otct  the  repast.  This 
honour  the  Jews  asogn  to  the  priests  to  this  day. 

(9)  And  the  daughter  of  any  priest.— This 
statute,  according  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law 
during  the  second  Temple,  applies  only  to  betrothed 
and  married  daughters.  Hence  the  ancient  Chaldee 
Tersion  renders  it,  "  and  if  the  betrothed  daughter." 

She  shall  be  burnt  with  fire.— whilst  the 
married  daughter  of  a  layman  who  had  gone  astray  was 
punished  wim  death  by  strangling  (see  chap.  xx.  10 ; 
Deut.  xxiL  23,  24),  the  daughter  of  a  priest  who  had 
disgraced  herself  was  to  be  punished  with  the  seTerer 
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she  profSane  herself  bj  playing  the 
whore,  she  profiajieth  her  father:  she 
shall  be  bumt  with  fire. 

(10)  ^^d  he  that  is  the  high  priest 
among  his  brethren,  upon  whose  head 
the  anointing  oil  was  poured,  and  that 
is  consecrate  to  put  on  the  garments, 
shall  not  uncover  his  head,  nor  rend  his 
clothes;  <^)  neither  shall  he  go  in  to  any 
dead  body,  nor  defile  himi^lf  for  hu 
father,  or  for  his  mother;  (^> neither 
shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary,  nor 


pro&ne  the  sanctuary  of  his  Grod;  for 
the  crown  of  the  anointing  oil  of  his 
God  i$  upon  him:  I  am  the  Lord. 
(^^>And  he  shall  take  a  wife  in  her 
virginity.  (^*^A  widow,  or  a  divorced 
woman,  or  profane,  or  an  harlot,  these 
shall  he  not  take :  but  he  shall  take  a 
virgin  of  his  own  people  to  wife, 
(u^)  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed 
amon^^  his  people:  for  I  the  Lord  do 
sanctify  him. 
(^>  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 


death  by  bominff.  Though  the  doom  of  the  guilty 
partner  m  the  crime  is  not  mentioned  here,  hiB  sentence 
was  death  by  strangolation. 

(10)  And  he  that  is  the  high  priest  among  his 
brethren. — ^That  is,  among  his  priestly  brethren,  the 
one  who  is  distinguished  among  them  bv  this  office. 

Upon  whose  head  the  anointing  oil  was 
poured.— This  profuse  pouring  of  oil  was  the  distinc- 
tive feature  in  tne  consecration  of  the  high  priest. 
(See  chap.  viii.  12.) 

Consecrated  to  put  on  the  garments.—Better, 
eofuecrated  by  putting  an  the  garments.  The  robing  of 
the  high  priest  by  Moses,  as  well  as  the  anointiiLr  him, 
constituted  part  of  the  consecration  ceremony.  (See 
chan.  viii.  7 — 11.) 

Shall  not  uncover  his  head.~Better,  bKM  not 
let  hU  head  he  dishevelled^  whidi  was  a  sign  of  mourn- 
ing.   (See  chap.  x.  ^.) 

IXOT  rend  his  clothes.— That  is,  "in  the  time  of 
distress,"  as  the  ancient  Chaldee  version  of  Jonathan 
rightly  adds  after  it  Sustaining  this  high  position,  and 
bemg  the  intercessor  between  God  and  man,  such  out- 
wara  expressions  of  sorrow  might  lead  those  in  whose 
behalf  he  ministers  in  the  sanctuary  to  believe  that  he 
therebyimpugns  the  justice  of  the  Divine  jud^ent. 

W  li'either  shall  he  go  in  to  any  dead  body. 
— ^Not  only  is  he  to  abstain  from  the  manifestation  of 
sorrow  for  the  troubles  which  befell  the  oonununity,  or 
those  whom  he  loves,  but  in  the  esse  of  death  he  is  not 
to  enter  into  a  tent,  house,  or  place  where  a  human 
corpse  was  lying  (Num.  xiz.  14),  lest  he  should  contract 
demement.  According  to  the  administrators  of  the 
Law  during  the  second  Tem^ile,  the  expression  any 
dead  body  extends  to  any  portion  of  it,  so  that  when 
the  pontiff  entered  a  place  where  a  certain  quantity  of 
the  blood  of  the  dead  oody  was  to  be  found,  he  became 
defiled.  Accordingly,  "any  dead  soul,"  which  is  Hter. 
ally  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  here  translated  by 
"  dead  body,"  denotes  the  blood  which  constitutes  the 
soul  or  life.    (See  chap.  xvii.  10 — ^14.) 

Nor  defile  himself  for  his  father  . .  .—Better, 
not  for  hie  father  .  .  .  ehaU  he  de/Ue  hvnMe^f,  or,  not 
even  for  hie  father,  Ac.  As  the  rigorous  enactment  in 
the  preceding  clause  constitutes  already  the  difference 
between  the  high  priest  and  the  ordinary  priest,  this 
clause  simply  adduces  an  instance  to  illustrate  it. 
Whilst  the  ordinary  priest  was  not  oulj  pennitted,  but 
even  obliged,  to  attend  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  no 
less  than  seven  of  his  relations  (see  verses  2, 3),  the  high 
priest  was  not  even  allowed  to  join  in  the  obsequies  of  ms 
parents.  The  only  exception  made  in  his  case  was  when 
he  found  a  human  body  m  an  isolated  place.  Under  such 
circumstances  he  was  not  only  permitted,  but  it  was  a 
meritorious  act  on  his  part,  to  bury  it.    (g^L  yerse  1.) 


<^>  Neither  shall  he  go  out  of  the  sanctuary. 
— ^Better,  and  he  ehaU  not  go  out  of  the  eanctuary,  as 
in  chap.  x.  7.  When  the  tidis^s  of  the  death  of  a  parent 
is  brought  to  him  during  the  service,  he  must  not  desist 
from  the  service  and  quit  the  sanctuaiy,  lest  it  should 
appear  that  he  has  a  greater  i^&rd  for  tiie  dead  than  for 
the  service  of  the  living  Qod.  The  difference  between  the 
ordinary  priest  and  the  high  priest  in  this  respect  was, 
that  when  the  former  heara,  auring  the  service,  of  the 
death  of  anv  one  of  the  seven  relations  for  whom  he  had 
to  mourn,  ne  was  obHged  to  discontinue  the  service, 
though  he  too  could  not  leave  the  precincts  of  the  sanc- 
tuary; whilst  the  former,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  bound  to  continue  tiie  service.  The  former,  by 
becoming  a  mourner,  profaned  the  service  if  he  con- 
tinued it ;  the  latter  never  became  a  mourner,  and  hence 
profaned  the  service  if  he  discontinued  it. 

(13)  A  wife  in  her  virginity.— From  this  verse 
the  administrators  of  the  Law  during  the  second  Temple 
concluded  that  (1)  the  high  priest  must  be  the  husband 
of  one  wife,  though  the  oroinary  priests  might  have 
several ;  (2)  that  she  must  be  a  virgin,  under  the  age 
of  thirteen;  (3)  that  she  must  not  even  have  been 
betrothed  to  another  person ;  and  that  (4)  she  must  be 
the  daughter  of  Jewish  parents  by  race,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  next  verse,  though  the  ordinary  priest  was  allowed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  proselytes.  The  first  of  these 
enactments  is  also  enjoined  by  St.  Paul  on  Christian 
bishops  (1  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Titus  i.  16) ;  whilst  the  fourth  is 
actuaJly  expressed  in  the  Greek  version  (LXX.),  which 
has  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  "  of  his  own  race." 

OM  A  widow. — ^By  this  the  high  priest  was  not  only 
forbidden  to  marry  the  widow  of  an  ordinary  Israelite, 
or  even  the  widow  of  a  priest,  but,  accordmg  to  the 
Jewish  canons,  a  virgin  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
another  man,  and  whom  she  lost  by  death  before  they 
were  married.  If  he,  however,  became  engaged  to  a 
widow  before  he  was  elected  to  the  pontificate,  ne  could 
marry  her  after  his  consecration.  He  was,  however, 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  marry  the  widow  of  his 
brother  who  died  without  issue.    (See  chap,  xviii.  16.) 

Or  a  divorced  woman.— The  classes  of  women 
which  follow  are  also  forbidden  to  the  ordinary  priests. 
(See  verse  7.) 

U5)  Neither  shall  he  profane  his  seed.— Better, 
And  he  shaU  not  profane ;  that  is,  he  is  not  to  contract 
any  of  these  forbidden  marriages,  lest  he  should  thereby 
degrade  his  offspring,  since  the  children  of  such  an 
issue,  as  well  as  their  mother,  were  debarred^  the 
privileges  of  the  priesthood,  and  were  not  permitted 
to  paitake  of  those  portions  of  the  sacrifices  which 
formed  the  perquisites  of  the  ojficiating  priests. 

(10)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— In 
the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter  the  priests  were 
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sajing,  (^^)  Speak  nnto  Aaron,  saying, 
whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed  in  their 

generations  that  hath  any  blemish,  let 
m  not  approach  to  offer  the  ^bread  of 
his  Grod.  (^>  For  whatsoeyer  man  he  be 
that  hath  a  blemish,  he  shall  not 
approach:  a  blind  man,  or  a  lame,  or 
he  that  hath  a  flat  nose,  or  any  thing 
'snperfinons,  n9)or  a  man  that  is  broken- 
footed,  or  brokenhanded,  (^)or  crook- 


1  Or.  food. 


adLlltt 


1  Or,  too  tlratf er. 


backt,  or  'a  dwarf,  or  that  hath  a. 
blemish  in  his  eye,  or  be  scurvy,  or 
scabbed,  or  hath  his  stones  broken; 
(81)  no  man  that  hath  a  blemish  of  the 
seed  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  come 
nigh  to  offer  the  offerings  of  the  Losd 
made  by  fire:  he  hath  a  blemish;  he 
shall  not  come  nigh  to  offer  the  bread 
of  his  God.  ^  He  shall  eat  the  bread 
of  his  Gk)d,  both  of  the  most  holy,  and 


forbidden  Yolnntarily  to  disfi^^ore  themselYes,  or  to 
disqnalifv  themselTes  and  tiheir  deecendants  for  their 
sacred  omce  by  illegal  alllancee.  The  legislator,  there- 
fore, now  passes  on  to  other  blemishes,  which,  though 
not  yolnntarily  contracted,  likewise  disqualify  tne 
priests  for  performing  sacwdotal  dnties  in  the  sanc- 
tnary. 

Oi)  Whosoever  he  be  of  thy  seed.— Better,  any 
man  of  thy  seed  throughout  their  generations ;  that  is, 
any  of  the  descendants,  to  all  fatore  times,  who  have 
not  been  disqualified  for  service  in  the  sanctuary  by 
their  parents  contracting  Uleffal  alliances,  are  yet  to  he 
subject  to  the  following  reg^iUations. 

To  offor  the  bread  of  his  God.— That  is,  shall 
not  officiate  at  the  sacrifices.  (See  verse  6— -chap, 
iii.  2.) 

(18)  For  whatsoever  man  .  .  .—This  part  of  the 
Terse  is  simply  an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  same 
declaration  ta  the  end  of  the  laat  verse  to  introduce 
the  examples  of  the  bodily  blemishes  which  disqualified 
the  jpriests  for  the  service  at  the  altar.  A  similar  law 
obtamed  among  the  G^reelcB  and  Romans,  that  a  priest 
should  be  perfect  in  all  his  parts ;  and  according  to  the 
Hindoo  law.  Brahmins  bom  with  a  bodily  defect,  or  who 
received  one  before  their  sixteenth  year,  are  excluded 
from  the  rites  of  consecration. 

A  blind  man.— During  the  second  Temple,  this 
was  not  only  interpreted  to  be  partial  blinoness  on 
both  eyes,  or  on  one  eye^  but  was  taken  to  include  any 
blemish  in  the  eye  or  in  the  eyelid,  of  which^  the  ad- 
ministrators  of  ue  Law  enumerate  tweniy-six  cases, 
nineteen  in  the  eye  and  seven  in  the  eyelid. 

Or  a  lame.— This  was  understood  during  the  second 
Temple  to  refer  to  any  imperfection  in  the  gut  of  the 
priest,  which  might  show  itself  in  twenty  different 

Or  he  that  hath  a  flat  nose.—Of  the  nasal  de- 
formity no  less  than  nine  different  illustrations  are 
given. 

Or  any  thing  superfluous.— That  is,  one  mem- 
ber of  the  body  more  stretched  out  or  longer  than  the 
others,  or  out  of  proportion,  as  an  eye,  shoulder,  thigh, 
leg,  Ac. 

m  Brokenfooted,  or  brokenhanded.— That  is, 
one  with  a  badly  cured  fractured  foot  or  hand,  since  in 
ancient  days  such  accidents  were  scarcely  ever  properly 
cured.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  dP  surgerjr, 
and  to  a  want  of  skiU  in  setting  fractures,  the  eifil 
effects  of  such  accidente  had  to  oe  endured  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  members  of  the  community. 

(90)  Or  orookbaokt. — Bather,  or  whose  eyebrows 
cover  his  eyes.  This  is  the  sense  g^ven  to  this  clause 
during  the  second  Temple.  Hence  the  ancient  Ohaldee 
version  of  Jonathan  translates  it,  "whose  eyebrows 
lying  cover  his  eyes."  That  is,  the  hair,  of  the  eye- 
brows are  so  thick,  heavy,  and  long,  that  they  join 


together  and  cover  hia  eyes,  thus  interfering  with  his 
eyesight,  and  rendering  mm  unsightly  in  appearance. 

Or  a  dwarf 9  or  uiat  hath  a  olemish  in  his 
eye.- Better,  or  hath  a  c<Uaraet  or  a  fusion  of  the 
white  and  black  in  his  eye,  as  the  admmisfoatora  of 
the  Law  during  the  second  Temple  interpret  the  two 
defects  here  spoken  of. 

Or  be  Bourvy,  or  scabbed.— According  to  the 
authorities  in  the  time  of  Christ,  both  these  are  kinds 
of  ulcers  or  scurry ;  the  former  is  a  scab  which  is  dnr 
both  within  and  without,  whilst  the  second  is  a  scab 
which  is  moist  within  and  dry  without,  and  which 
clings  to  a  man  tiU  he  dies. 

Or  hath  his  stones  broken.— That  is,  one  whose 
testicles  are  injured.  This  included  severid  kinds  of 
defectiveness,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  different 
renderings  of  the  ancient  versions,  but  all  refer  to 
the  same  seat  of  the  blemish. 

(U)  Ko  man  that  hath  a  blemish.— The  addi- 
tion of  this  general  remark  to  the  twelve  instances 
adduced  in  the  preceding  verses,  shows  that  the  cases 
in  Question  were  simply  typical,  and  that  it  was  left 
to  toe  administrators  of  the  Jjaw,  not  only  to  decide  the 
minute  details  and  various  stages  of  these  cases,  but 
also  to  determine  whether  other  bodily  infirmities  are 
included  or  not  in  this  summary  statement.  Hence, 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  authorities  registered 
no  lem  than  one  hundred  and  f orty-two  defects  which 
disqualify  the  priest  for  serving  at  the  altar.  There 
was  a  cnamber  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  in  which 
the  Sanhedrim  examined  all  the  priests  prior  to  their 
beinff  received  into  the  staff  of  those  who  officiated 
in  the  sanctuary.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  periodical 
examination,  all  the  priests  were  divided  into  two 
classes.  Those  who  were  pronounced  physically  dis- 
qualified "  put  on  black  garments,  wra^pea  themselves 
up  in  black  cloaks,  and  went  away  in  silence " ;  whilst 
those  who  were  declared  qualified  put  on  white  gar- 
ments and  white  cloaks,  and  forthwith  joined  tneir 
brethren  to  assist  in  the  sacred  office.  They  celebrated 
the  day  by  giving  a  feast  to  all  their  friends,  which 
they  opened  with  the  following  benediction :  "  Blened 
be  the  Lord  !^  Blessed  be  He  oecanse  no  blemish  hath 
been  found  in  the  seed  of  Aaron,  the  priest;  and 
blessed  be  He  because  He  hath  diosen  Aaron  and  his 
sons  to  stand  and  to  serve  before  the  Lord  in  ESs  most 
holy  sanctuary."  Those  priests  who  were  decltred 
physically  imfit,  were  employed  in  [the  chamber  for 
wood  at  the  north-east  of  the  court  of  the  women,  to 
select  the  proper  wood  for  the  altar,  since  any  piece 
which  was  worm-eaten  could  not  be  burnt  on  it.  (See 
chap.  i.  7.) 

m  He  shall  eat  the  bread  of  his  Gkxl.— But 
though  unfit  for  serring  at  the  altar,  and  reduced  to 
do  the  menial  work  connected  with  the  sanctuary,  he 
was  not  only  allowed  to  partake  of  the  less  holy  saeri- 
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of  the  holy.  ^)Only  he  shall  not  go 
in  onto  the  vail,  nor  come  nigh  onto 
the  altar,  because  he  hath  a  blemish ; 
that  he  profane  not  my  sanctuaries : 
for  I  the  Lord  do  sanctify  them. 

(^)  And  Moses  told  it  unto  Aaron,  and 
to  his  sons,  and  unto  all  the  children  of 
IsraeL 


CHAPTEB  xxn.— W  And  the  Loed 
«pake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <')  Speak  unto 
Aaron,  and  to  his  sons,  tiiat  they 
43eparate  themselyes  from  the  holy 
thmgs  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
that  they  profane  not  my  holy  name  in 
those  thdnga  which  they  hallow  unto  me : 
1  am  the  Lord.  <^^Say  unto  them, 
Whosoever  &6  &6  of  all  your  seed  among 
your  generations,  that  goeth  unto  the 
noly  wings,  which  the  children  of  Israel 


1  Hell., 


(nr 


•  eh.  16  t 


hallow  unto  the  Lobb,- having^  his  un- 
cleanness  upon  him,  iliat  soul  shall  be 
cut  o£E  from  my  presence:  I  am  the 
LoBB.  (^)  What  man  soever  of  the  seed 
of  Aaron  is  a  leper,  or  hath  a  ^  running 
issue ;  he  shall  not  eat  of  the  holy 
thinn,  until  he  be  clean.  And  'whoso 
toucheth  any  thing  that  is  unclean  by 
the  dead,  or  a  man  whose  seed  goeth 
from  him ;  <^)  or  whosoever  toucheth 
any  creeping  thing,  whereby  he  may  be 
made  unclean,  or  a  man  of  whom  he 
may  take  uncleanness,  whatsoever  un- 
cleanness  he  hath ;  (^^  the  soul  which 
hath  touched  anv  such  shall  be  unclean 
until  even,  and  Euiall  not  eat  of  the  holy 
things,  unless  he  wash  his  flesh  witn 
water.  <^)  And  when  the  sun  is  down, 
he  shall  be  clean,  and  shall  afterward 
eat  of  the  holy  things;  because  it  is 


£cial  giftfl,  Buch  as  the  peaee  shoulder,  the  tithes,  and 
the  first-fruits,  but  also  to  eat  what  remained  of  the 
meat-offerings,  the  sin-offerings,  and  the  trespass-offer. 


inffs,  which  were  most  holy.    (See  chap.  ii.  3.) 
(»)  Only  he  shall  not  go  in  unto  th< 
That  is,  into  the  holy  place  which  was  before  the  vaiL 


(M)  And  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel.— 
These  le^pilations  abont  the  oondnct  and  qualifications 
of  the  priesthood,  which  God  imparted  to  Moses,  the 
latter  not  only  commnnicated  to  the  high  priest  and 
his  sons  the  priests,  but  to  the  representatiyes  of  the 
people,  who,  as  the  commnnitj,  had  the  supervision 
of  the  priests.  The  sacerdotal  laws  were  admmistered 
And  enforced  by  the  elders  or  Sanhedrim,  who  were 
the  representatiyes  of  the  people.    (See  yerse  21.) 

xxn. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— -In  this 
chapter  the  laws  reg^olatbig  the  conduct  of  the  priests 
in  uieir  holy  minis^ations  are  continued.  Aa  the  last 
chapter  concluded  with  the  permission  to  disqualified 
priests  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices,  this  chapter  opens  with 
•conditions  under  which  eyen  the  legally  qualified  priests 
must  not  partake  of  the  offerings. 

(>)  Separate  themselves  from  the  holy  things 
of  the  children  of  Israel.— As  parts  of  the  sacri- 
fices offered  by  the  Israelites  belonged  to  the  priests, 
they  are  here  warned  that  (see  chap.  yii.  20,  21)  they 
Are  not  to  consider  themselyes  absolutely  entitled  to 
them  under  aU  circumstances,  and  that  there  are  times 
when  they  must  abstain  from  them. 

In  those  things  which  they  hallow  unto  me. 
— ^That  is,  in  their  treatment  of  the  sacrifices  which  the 
children  of  Israel  haye  consecrated  and  offered  to  the 
Lord. 

(S)  Whosoever  he  be  of  all  yonr  seed,  among 
your  generations. — Better,  throuahotU  yowr  gene- 
raitions,  every  man.  So  the  Authorised  yersion  pro- 
perly renders  the  expression  here  translated  "among 
^our  generations  "  in  chap,  zziii.  14,  21.  (See  chaps, 
lii.  17,  zxi.  17.) 

That  goeth  unto  the  holy  things.— That  is, 
who  approaches  the  sacrifices  to  eat  them,  as  is  stated 
in  yerses  4,  6, 12. 


Haying  his  uncleanness  upon  him.  —  Kot 
hayinff  first  submitted  to  the  prescribed  lustrations 
(see  chap.  yii.  20),  the  defilement  which  he  contracted 
rests  upon  him. 

That  soul  shall  be  out  off  firom  my  presence. 
—This  phrase,  wil^  the  expression  **  from  my  presence," 
does  not  occur  affain  in  the  Pentateuch  when  the  Lord 
threatens  with  &e  penalty  of  excision.  In  Leyiticus, 
where,  besides  the  passage  before  us,  the  penalty  is 
enacted  six  times,  the  formula  is  always,  '*  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  his  people  "  (chaps.  yiL  20,  21, 25, 
27,  xix.  8,  xxiii.  29).  Its  exceptional  form  here  may 
therefore  haye  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances. 
If  the  priest  yentures  to  approach  the  altar  pre- 
sumptuoudy  to  partake  in  a  aefiled  state  of  the  holy 
sacrifices,  God  lumself  will  banish  him  from  His  pre- 
sence as  He  did  Nadab  and  Abihu. 

W  Is  a  leper.— The  different  forms  of  uncleanness 
are  now  specified.    (For  the  leper,  see  chap.  xiii.  3.) 

Or  hath  a  running  issue.-— See  chap.  xy.  2. 

Whoso  toucheth  any  thing  that  is  unclean 
by  the  dead.— That  is,  if  he  touches  any  person  or 
anything  that  had  been  defiled  through  contact  with  a 
corpse.    (See  Num.  xix.  11 — 14.) 

Whose  seed  goeth  firom  him.— This  is  the  same 
case  mentioned  in  chap.  xy.  16.  The  two  passages 
ought  therefore  to  be  uniform  in  the  translation. 

&)  Or  whosoever  toucheth  any  creeping 
thing.— See  chap.  xi.  24—44. 

Or  a  man  of  whom  he  may  take  unclean- 
ness.— ^Better,  or  a  man  who  i»  uneUan  to  him,  that 
is,  who  is  a  leper  (see  chap.  xiii.  45),  or  has  an  issue 
(see  chap.  xy.  5,  Ac.),  and  who  impo^  defilement  by 
contact. 

(6)  The  soul  which  hath  touched.— Better,  the 
man  who  hath,  that  is,  the  priest  for  whom  these  laws 
are  here  enacted.  Hence  we  ancient  Chaldee  yersion 
renders  it  "  the  man  a  priest." 

Shall  be  unclean  until  even.- When  the  day 
ends  and  another  beg^   (see  chap.  xi.  24—32),  and 


when  he  had  to  immerse  his  body  in  water. 

(7)  And  shall  afterward  eat  .  .  .  because  it 
is  bis  food. — ^As  the  sacrifices  which  were  the  per- 
quiflites  of  the  officiating  priests  were  the  only  thmgs 
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bis  food.  (8) «  That  wliichdieth  of  itself, 
or  is  torn  wiih  beasts,  he  shall  not  eat 
to  defile  himself  therewith:  I  am  the 
LoBD.  <^)  They  shall  therefore  keep 
mine  ordinance,  lest  they  bear  sin  for 
it,  and  die  therefore,  if  they  profane  it : 
I  the  LoBD  do  sanctify  them. 

(10)  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the 
holy  thins:  a  sojonmer  of  the  priest, 
or  an  hired  servant,  shall  not  eat  of  the 
holy  thing.  WBut  if  the  priest  bny 
a/ny  sonl  ^with  his  money,  he  shall  eat 
of  it,  and  he  that  is  bom  in  his  honse : 


4«.ai. 
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they  shall  eat  of  his  meat.  (^)  K  the 
priest's  daughter  also  be  rnarried  unto 
^a  stranger,  she  may  not  eat  of  an 
offering  of  the  holy  things.  <^>  Bat  if 
the  priest's  daughter  be  a  widow,  or 
divorced,  and  have  no  child,  and  is  re- 
turned unto  her  father's  house,  *  as  in 
her  youth,  she  shall  eat  of  her  father's 
meat:  but  there  shall  no  stranger  eat 
thereof.  ^^^  And  if  a  man  eat  of  the 
holy  thing  unwittingly,  then  he  shall 
put  the  fifth  part  tl^reof  unto  it,  and 
shall  give  it  unto  the  priest  with  the 


he  had  to  live  upon,  the  priest  who  had  contracted 
defilement  had  Yirtnalhr  to  ^  without  food  till  sun- 
down, when  he  panned  hunself  hy  the  prescribed 
Instrations. 

(8)  That  which  dieth  of  itself  .—That  is,  clean 
animals  or  hirds  which  have  not  been  properly  slangh- 
tered,  bnt  have  met  with  an  accident.  These  have 
alreadv  been  forbidden  to  every  ordinary  Israelite. 
(See  cnap.  zrii.  15.)  In  the  case  of  a  priest  eating  the 
proscribed  meat  the  consequences  wonlabe  more  serious, 
inasmuch  as  he  would  be  debarred  from  his  sacerdotal 
duties. 

W  Keep  my  ordinance.— That  is,  one  kid  down 
in  the  precedina^  verse  with  reference  to  animals  which 
died  a  natural  death,  &c 

And  die  therefore,  if  they  proftoe  it.— The 
death  here  threatened  for  the  transgression  of  the  ordi- 
nance is  one  not  to  be  inflicts  by  an  earthly  tribunal, 
but,  as  it  was  explained  during  the  second  Temple,  **  by 
the  hand  of  heaven."  Hence  the  Chaldee  version  of 
Jonathan  renders  it,  **  lest  they  be  killed  for  it  by  a 
flaming  fire  "  like  Nadab  and  Aoihu. 

ao)  There  shall  no  stranger  eat  of  the  holy 
thing. — By  "  stranger  "  here  is  meant  a  non-Aaronite 
who  was  a  stranger  to  the  priestly  familv,  though  he 
was  an  Israelite,  or  even  a  Levite.  The  holy  things  are 
the  peace  offerings.    (See  cbap.  viL  30.) 

A  sojourner  of  the  priest.—  This,  during  the 
second  Temple,  was  a  Hebrew  servant  whose  ear  had 
been  pierceo^  and  who  thus  became  his  master's  pro- 
perty till  the  year  of  jubile.    (See  Exod.  xxi.  6.) 

Or  an  hired  servant.— That  is,  a  Hebrew  servant 
who  is  hired  for  several  years,  and  who  goes  out  £ree 
after  six  years.  (See  Exod.  xxi  2.)  Neither  of  them 
was  the  properiy  ai  the  priest,  though  his  labour  and 
services  belonged  to  him.  As  these  Hebrew  servants 
could  not  be  m>ught  with  money  like  a  heathen  slave, 
they  were  treated  like  strangers,  or  non-Aaronites,  and 
hence  were  not  permitted  to  partake  c^  the  holy  food. 

(11)  But  if  the  priest  buy  any  soul.- The 
case,  however,  was  different  with  heathen  slaves  whom 
the  priest  purchased.  These  were  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  community  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  they 
were  aOowed  to  partake  ot  the  paschal  lamb,  and  of 
every  privileg^e'  of  the  Israelites.  Hence  they  became 
incorporated  in  the  priestly  famOy,  and  were  allowed 
to  eat  of  the  holy  things.  During  the  second  Temple 
this  privilege  was  ext^ded  to  t£it  kind  of  domestic 
whom  the  priest  did  not  actually  acquire  by  his  own 
purchase-money,  but  whom  the  wife  brought  wiUi  her 
as  part  of  her  dowry,  as  weU  as  to  those  whom  the 
slaves  of  the  priestly  fkmily  purchased. 


Bom  in  hia  house.- That  is,  the  house-bom 
servant  or  the  child  of  the  slave.  (See  Gren.  xvii. 
12,  13.)  Even  when  the  priest  himself  could  not  eat 
of  the  holv  things  by  reason  of  his  having  contracted 
some  legal  defilement,  his  wife,  children,  and  slaves 
were  permitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrificial  repast. 

(12)  If  the  priest's  daughter  also  be  married. 
— ^Better,  And  if  the  priesfa  daughter  be  married. 
By  marrying  a  Hebrew  of  non-Asronio  descent,  and 
thus  leavmg  her  paternal  home,  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  ceased  to  be  nart  of  the  family  circle,  and  lost  her 
right  to  partake  of  the  holy  things.  Her  bread  came 
from  her  husband,  and  she  could  therefore  no  longer 
partake  of  the  priest's  bread.  During  the  second  Temple 
the  term  ''stranger'*  in  this  verse  was  also  inter- 
preted to  include  a  man  who  oiu^ht  to  be  a  stranger 
to  her,  and  hence  it  was  enacted  that  if  the  prion's 
daughter  had  gone  astray  with  a  stranger  (see  ehM>. 
xxi.  7,  9),  she  is  for  ever  forbidden  to  eat  of  the 
holv  food. 

(&}  Be  a  widow,  or  divorced,  and  have  no 
child. — ^An  exception,  however,  to  this  rule  is,  when 
the  priest's  married  daughter  loses  her  husband  dther 
by  death  or  by  divorce,  and  has  no  children;  under 
such  circumstuices  she  mav  resume  her  family  ties 
under  her  paternal  roof.    Aving  lost  her  brefta  sup- 

glier,  she  may  eat  again  her  father's  bread.    She  could, 
owever,  onty  eat  of  the  heave-offerings,  but  not  of 
the  wave-breast  and  heave-shoulder. 

Betumed  unto  her  father's  house,  as  in 
her  youth.— As  an  inference  from  these  words,  two 
canons  were  enacted  during  the  second  Temple.  (1) 
If  thus  left  a  widow  without  children,  her  departed 
husband  has  a  surviving  brother,  who,  aooording  to 
the  law,  must  marry  his  sLster-in-law  (see  chap,  xviii. 
16),  and  she  is  reserved  for  him,  she  cannot  par- 
take of  the  holy  things,  though  she  has  temporarilr 
"  returned  unto  her  father's  honse."  Hence  tne  Ghaf- 
dee  version  renders  this  clause,  "returned  to  her 
father's  house,  and  is  not  reserved  for  her  husband's 
brother."  And  (2)  if  she  is  with  child  at  the  death  of 
her  husband,  and  on  her  return  home,  she  must  not  eat 
of  the  holy  things.  If  the  child  dies  she  then  is  per- 
mitted to  be  incorporated  affain  in  her  father's  family. 
(U)  Eat  of  the  holy  wing  unwittingly.— Or. 
through  ignorance,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Autiiorised 
vernon  in  all  the  other  five  passages  where  this 
expresfflon  occurs  in  this  book.  (See  chap.  iv.  2,  22, 
27;  V.  15,  18.)  That  is,  when  he  ate  of  the  things 
he  was  ignorant  that  thev  were  holy. 

He  shall  put  the  fifth  part  thereof  unto  it. 
— ^To  make  the  people  more  carefuL  the   offender^ 
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holj  thing.  ^  And  thej  ahaJl  not  pro- 
fitne  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  they  offer  nnto  tiie  Lobb  ; 
W  or  ^  suffer  them  to  bear  the  iniqmtj 
of  trespass,  when  they  eat  their  holy 
things :  for  I  the  Lobd  do  sanctify  them. 
<^^>  And  the  Losd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^  Speak  nnto  Aaron,  and  to 
his  sons,  and  nnto  all  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  nnto  them.  Whatsoever 
he  he  of  the  house  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
strangers  in  Israel,  that  will  offer 
his  oblation  for  all  his  vows,  and  for  all 
his  freewill  offerings,  which  they  will 
offer  unto  the  Lord  for  a  burnt  offer- 
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ing;  Wye  ehaU  offer  at  your  own  will 
a  male  without  blemish,  of  the  beeves, 
of  the  sheep,  or  of  the  goats.  (^)  But 
whatsoever  hath  a  blemish,  that  shall  ye 
not  offer :  for  it  shall  not  be  acceptable 
for  you.  ^^>  •And  whosoever  offereth  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the 
Lobd  to  accomplish  his  vow,  or  a  free- 
will offering  in  oeeves  or '  sheep,  it  shall 
be  perfect  to  be  accepted;  there  shall 
be  no  blemish  therein.  ^^  Blind,  or 
broken,  or  maimed,  or  having  a  wen, 
or  scurvy,  or  scabbed,  ye  shall  not  offer 
these  unto,  the  Lobd,  nor  make  an  offer- 
ing by  fire  of  them  upon  the  altar  unto 


thoagh  ignorant  of  the  offence  at  the  time  when  he 
committed  it,  had  to  paj  the  fifth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  hol^  ]^roDerty  which  he  had  eaten,  in  addition 
to  the  prmoipal.  For  the  way  in  which  this  was 
estimated  see  chap.  y.  16. 

And  shall  give  it  unto  the  priest  with  the 
holy  thing. — ^Better,  And  shctU  give  hack  the  holy 
thing  to  the  priest.  ''Holy  thing''  denotes  here  the 
eqaivalent  of  the  holy  thing  which  he  has  eaten.  This 
he  has  to  retnm  to  the  priest  witii  the  fifth  part. 
Ab  eating  holy  things  throoffh  ignorance  was  not 
so  great  an  offence  as  withh(3ding  tiiem  altogether, 
or  not  deliyerinff  them  np,  restitution  wit^  a  small 
fine  was  deemed  a  sufficient  caution,  whilst  the  case 
of  ignorantly  keeping  them  back  was  more  serious, 
and  nence  the  offender  had  also  to  bring  a  trespass, 
offering*.    (See  chap.  y.  14 — ^17.) 

i^)  And  they  shall  not  proflEine.— That  is,  the 
vriests  are  not  to  desecrate  the  holy  g^ts  of  the 
Israelites  by  carelessly  exposing  them,  and  by  not 
treating  them  with  thiat  sacred  reg^ard  which  is  due 
to  their  being  the  bread  of  Gk)d. 

(16)  Or  Bufifbr  them  to  bear  the  iniquity  of 
trespasB. — ^Better,  Moreover,  they  ehcUl  not  cause 
them  to  hear  the  iniqwUy,  lliat  is,  not  only  are  the 
priests  themselyes  prohibited  to  treat  with  profanity 
the  sacred  gifts,  but  they  are  to  realise  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  them  to  ffuard  these  sacrifices  so 
carefully  as  not  to  cause  the  Israelites  to  contract 
sin  by  transgressing  the  laws  by  eating  holy  things 
which  are  put  in  their  way  through  culpafie  negligence. 

(17)  Ana  the  Lord  spake  unto  Mosea.— The 
laws  about  the  physical  features  and  ceremonial  purity 
of  the  priests,  who  are  to  be  deyoted  to  the  sendees 
of  the  altar,  are  now  followed  by  kindred  precepts 
about  the  animals  which  are  to  be  offered  upon  the 
altar. 

(18)  And  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel.— 
As  the  following  laws  presented  the  condition  of  the 
animals  which  the  Israelites  are  to  offer,  they  are 
addressed  to  the  laity  as  well  as  to  the  priests. 

Whatsoever  he  be.— Better,  whU  man  eoeoer 
there  6e,  as  it  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  yersion 
chap.  xyii.  3  (and  see  Note  on  chap.  ryii.  8). 

Qflbr  his  oblation.— Better,  offer  his  offering, 
as  the  Authorised  yersion  translates  It  in  chaps.  liL  7, 
14,  yii.  12,  xvii.  4,  Ac.  It  is  difficult  to  diyine  why  the 
translators  g^ye  here  a  different  rendering  of  s  fixed 
sacrificial  formula  which  it  is  important  to  reproduce 
uniformly  in  a  translation. 


For  all  his  vows,  and  for  all  his  freewill 
offorings. — Better,/or  any  manner  of  vow,  or  for  any 
manner  qffreewiU  offering.  That  is,  if  an  Israelite  by 
race,  or  one  who  was  originally  a  stranger  but  has 
joined  the  Jewish  community,  brings  a  sacrifice,  be  it 
m  consequence  of  a  yow  which  he  uss  made,  or  be  it  a 
freewill  offering.  Both  these  kinds  of  sacrifices  were 
entirely  yoluntary,  and  the  difference  between  them  is 
described  in  chap.  yii.  16. 

(19)  Ye  shall  offer  at  your  own  will  a  male.— 
Better,  that  iJt  may  he  accepted  for  you  it  shall  he  a 
male ;  or,  ye  shall  offer  for  your  acceptance  a  male, 
repeating  the  word  offer;  or,  for  your  acceptance  it 
mfut  he  a  male,  as  the  Authorised  yersion  renders  the 
same  ^irase  in  yerses  20,  21,  27  (see  chap.  i.  3). 

(^}  But  whatsoever  hath  a  blemish.— Better, 
whatsoever  haih,  &c.,  without  the  **  but,"  which  b  not 
in  the  original,  and  is  not  wanted.  The  general  rule  is 
here  repeated  as  an  introduction  to  the  cases  which  are 
immediately  to  be  specified.  It  will  be  seen  that  only 
quadrupeds  are  giyen  and  that  fowls  are  not  aUuded  to, 
because  when  people  brought  birds  the  Law  did  not 
require  any  distinction  to  oe  made  between  male  and 
female,  and  during  the  second  Temple  no  blemish 
disqualified  a  bird  except  the  entire  absence  of  a 
limb. 

(21)  A  saoriflce  of  peace  offbrings.  —  (See 
chap.  iiL  1.) 

TO  accomplish  a  vow.— In  fulfilment  of  a  yow 
made  in  time  of  impending  danger  (Gren.  zxyiii.  20 — ^22 ; 
Jonah  i.  16,  &cA. 

Freewill  onbring.— Gtenerally  brought  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  mercies  receiyed. 

m  Blind.— Whether  totally  blind  or  only  of  one 
eye.  This  blemish  also  disqualified  the  priest  for  the 
service  at  the  altar  (see  chap.  zxi.  18). 

Or  broken.— Better,  hroken-limioed  (see  Exod.  xzii. 
9),  extending  to  the  head,  ribs,  &c. 

Or  maimed.— This  was  resarded  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Tem^  to  describe  a  olenush  in  the  eyebrow. 
Hence  the  Uhaldee  yersion  translates  it  "one  whose 
eye-brows  are  fallen  off."  It  would  thus  correspond  to 
the  defect  which  unfitted  the  priest  for  ministering  at 
the  altar. 

Or  having  a  wen.  — According  to  the  Jewish 
canonists  this  denotes  a  disease  of  the  eyes.  Hence 
the  Ohaldee  yersion  translates  it  '*  one  whose  eyes  are 
smitten  witii  a  mixture  of  white  and  black,"  thus  cor- 
responding to  the  blemish  which  unfits  the  priest 
I  mentioiied  in  chap.  xxL  19. 
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the  LoBD.  (^)  Either  a  bullock  or  a 
^  lamb  that  hath  any  thing  '  superfluous 
or  lacking  in  his  parts,  that  mayest 
thou  oflPer /or  a  freewill  offering ;  but  for 
a  vow  it  shall  not  be  accepted.  ^^^  Te 
shall  not  offer  unto  the  Lobd  that  which 
is  bruised,  or  crushed,  or  broken,  or 
cut ;  neither  shall  ye  make  any  offering 
thereof  in  your  land.  <^)  Neither  from 
a  stranger's  hand  shall  ye   offer  the 
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bread  of  your  God  of  any  of  these ;  be- 
cause their  corruption  i»  in  them,  and 
blemishes  he  in  them :  they  shall  not  be 
accepted  for  you. 

m  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^  When  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep, 
or  a  goat,  is  brought  forth,  then  it  shall 
be  seven  days  under  the  dam ;  and  from 
the  eighth  day  and  thenceforth  it  shall 
be  accepted  for  an  offering  made  by 


Or  souryy  or  soabbed.— These  are  exactly  the 
same  two  defects  specified  with  regard  to  the  priests 
(see  chap.  xzi.  20). 

Ye  snail  not  offor  these  unto  the  Lord.— 
Thouffh  he  must  not  offer  animalw  with  snch  blemishes, 
and  tnongh  the  man  who  vowed  them  for  the  sanctoarv 
was  beaten  with  stripes,  vet  the  animals  thus  sanctified 
were  no  more  his,  he  haa  to  redeem  them  according  to 
valuation,  and  with  the  money  pnrdiase  another  oblation. 

(23)  Either  a  buUook  or  a  lamb.—Better,  And 
hvUoclc  and  one  of  the  flock. 

That  hath  any  thing  8uperfluouB.~ThAt  is 
one  member  of  the  animal  being  more  elongated  or 
contracted  than  the  other,  beinff  ont  of  proportion. 
The  same  blemish  also  nnfittea  the  priest  for  per- 
forming sacerdotal  fanctions  (see  chap.  xxL  18). 

Or  lacking  in  his  parts.— This,  according  to  the 
authorities  daring  the  second  Temple,  denotes  con- 
tracted hoofs,  or  undivided  hoofs,  wi^Tnug  them  resemble 
those  of  an  ass  or  horse. 

That  mayest  thou  oflbr  for  a  fireewiU  offering. 
-^Better,  thai  thou  mayest  make  a  freeunU  offering. 
As  verses  18—20  most  emphatically  declare  that  an 
animal  witli  any  blemish  whosoever  must  not  be  offered 
"for  any  manner  of  freewill  offering,"  it  is  hardly 
conceivable  tiiat  the  lawgiver  would  contradict  this 
enactment  within  the  space  of  three  verses,  and  say 
"that  the  animals  with  those  serious  organic  defects 
enumerated  in  the  verse  before  us,  tiiou  mayest  offer 
for  a  freewill  offering."  Hence,  during  the  second 
l^ample,  the  passage  hStore  us  was  interpreted  to  mean 
that  the  animals  m  question  were  only  allowed  to  be 
consecrated  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
sanctuaiT,  but  not  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on  the 
altar.  Thev  were  sold,  or  the  offerer  paid  the  value 
himself,  ana  the  money  was  applied  to  these  sacred 

Ejxrpoees.  The  opinion  that  a  freewill  offering  was  of 
MBS  importance  than  a  vow,  and  that  therefore  the  law- 
Siver  allows  animals  with  the  two  Idnds  of  defects  here 
escribed  to  be  offered  for  a  freewill  offering  but  not 
for  a  TOW,  is  contrary  to  the  re«piIations  laid  down  in 
verses  18 — 20,  and  is  against  the  practice  during  the 
second  Temple  (see  chap.  vii.  16).  It  is  far  more  pro- 
bable that  the  text  is  disarranflrea,  and  that  it  originally 
was, "  that  thou  mayest  not  offer  for  a  freewill  offering, 
and  for  a  vow  it  shall  not  be  accepted." 

(M)  That  which  is  bruised,  or  crashed,  or 
broken,  or  cut. — These  four  terms  express  the  four 
ways  which  the  ancients  used  to  emasculate  animals. 

Neither  shall  ye  make  any  offering  thereof 
in  your  land. — Better,  and  thie  ehall  ye  not  do  in 
your  land ;  that  is,  not  only  are  animals  thus  mutilated 
prohibited  as  offerings  for  the  altar,  but  this  practice  of 
geldinff  is  altogether  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  with 
regardto  an^r  animal  whatsoever  throughout  the  country. 
TGis  law  is  binding  upon  the  orthodox  Jews  to  this  day,  I 


and  the  question  has  recently  been  discussed  by  some 
of  their  spiritual  guides,  since  it  seriously  affects  those 
of  their  communi^  who  are  engaged  in  farmiiu^  land. 

(25)  Neither  from,  a  stranger's  hand  shall  ye 
oflbr. — ^That  is,  the  prohibition  to  8acrifi.oe  these  ani- 
mals is  not  restricted,  to  beasts  castrated  in  the  land« 
but  extends  to  all  such  as  have  been  so  treated  out  of 
the  land,  and  are  imported  and  sold  to  the  Israelitee  l^ 
the  hands  of  foreigners. 

Because  their  corruption  is  in  them.— That 
is,  their  mutilation  is  in  them,  though  not  effected  by 
an  Israelite  nor  in  the  land.  The  circumstance  that 
such  an  animal  is  purohased  from  the  hand  of  a 
foreigner  does  not  alter  the  case. 

They  shall  not  be  accepted  for  you.— That 
is,  if  tne  Israelites  bring  sudi  mutilated  sacrifices, 
thinking  that,  because  they  have  been  procured  from  a 
stranger's  hand,  they  do  not  transmss  the  law  laid 
down  in  the  preceding  verse,  they  wul  not  be  accepted 
by  God,  who  regards  them  as  blemished  and  illegal. 
Jewish  canonists,  however,  regard  this  verse  as  rog^ua- 
ting  the  sacrifices  offered  by  (Entiles,  and  maintain  that 
the  same  law  about  defective  animals  is  here  laid  down 
in  their  case.  But  the  manifest  contrast  between  the 
expression,  when  the  deed  is  done  "  in  your  land,"  at 
the  end  of  the  preceding  verse,  and  the  words  "  from 
the  himd  of  a  foreigner,"  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse ; 
and  more  especially  the  declaration  in  the  clause  before 
us,  "  they  snail  not  be  acceptable  for  von,"  i.e.,  the 
Israelites,  show  beyond  doubt  that  the  Israelites  tiiem- 
selves  are  here  spoJcen  of  as  the  offerere. 

(86)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Though 
beginning  with  a  separate  formula,  and  thus  indicating 
that  it  is  a  distinct  communication,  the  resrulations  here 
laid  down  about  the  age  of  the  sacrifidiu  animals  are 
necessarily  connected  with  the  preceding  statutes,  and 
exhibit  a  logical  sequence. 

(27)  When  a  bullock,  or  a  sheep,  or  a  goat.— 
The  three  sacrificial  quadrupeds.  (See  verse  19  and 
chap.  xvii.  3 — 6.) 

Is  brought  forth.— From  this  expression  it  was 
enacted  during  the  second  Temple  that  the  animal  fit 
for  a  sacrifice  nad  to  be  bom  naturally.  One  brought 
into  the  world  by  artificial  aid  was  disqualified  for  the 
altar. 

It  shall  be  seven  days  under  the  dam.— 
Under  seven  days  the  animal  is  extremely  weak,  and 
unfit  for  human  food,  and  hence  must  not  be  offered  as 
the  food  of  God,  as  sacrifices  are  called.  (See  verse 
25. )  For  the  same  reason  children  could  not  be  dreum- 
cised  before  the  eighth  day  from  their  birth.  (See 
Exod.  xxii.  29.)  B^use  the  text  here  says  that  the 
newly  bom  animal  is  to  be  with  the  dam  seven  days,  it 
was  enacted  that  if  the  mother  died  before  the  seven 
days  (in  which  case  it  could  not  be  with  the  dam  seven 
days),  it  was  for  ever  disqualified  for  a  sacrifice. 
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The  Sacrifice  of  Thanksgiving. 


LEVITICUS,  XXIII. 


Tlie  FeaOa  of  the  Lord. 


fire  Tinto  the  Lobd.  <^)  And  whether  it 
he  cow  or  ^  ewe,  ye  shall  not  kill  it  *  and 
her  young  both  m  one  day. 

(a?  And  when  ye  will  oflFer  a  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiying  unto  the  Lord,  offer  it 
at  your  own  wfll.  (^)  On  the  same  day 
it  shall  be  eaten  up;  ye  shall  leaye  *none 
of  it  until  the  morrow :  I  am  the  Lobd. 

(31)  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  com- 
mandments, and  do  them :  I  a/m  the  Lobd. 
(82)  Neither  shall  ye  profane  my  holy 
name ;  but  ^  I  will  be  hallowed  among 
the  children  of  Israel :  I  am  the  Lobd 
which  hallow  you,  <*®)  that  brought  you 
out  of  the  Isuad  of  Egypt,  to  be  your 
Gk)d :  I  am  the  Lobd. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL— WAnd  the 
Lobd  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
(^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  Concemii^g  the  feasts 
of  the  Lobd,  which  ye  shall  proclaim  to 
be  holy  conyocations,  even  these  are  my 
feasts. 

(^)  ^  Six  days  shall  work  be  done :  but 
the  seyenth  day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest, 
an  holy  conyocation ;  ye  shall  do  no 
work  therein :  it  is  the  sabbath  of  the 
Lobd  in  all  your  dwellings. 

(^)  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lobd, 
even  holy  conyocations,  which  ye  shall 
proclaim  in  their  seasons. 

(*)  •  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 


(^  Kot  kill  it  and  her  young  both  in  one 
day. — According  to  tiie  ancient  canons,  this  prohibition 
to  slaaghter  the  dam  and  its  yonngling  the  same  day 
was  not  otIj  designed  to  remind  md  Israelites  of  the 
sacred  relations  ii^ch  exist  between  narent  and  off- 
spring, bat  was  especially  intended  to  Keen  up  feelings 
01  hmnanity.  Hence  uie  ancient  Chaldee  yersion 
*  bepns  this  injunction  with  the  words,  "  My  people  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  onr  Father  is  merciful  in  heaven, 
so  be  ye  merciful  on  earth.*' 

W  Offor  it  at  your  own  will.— Better,  offer  it 
for  your  aeceptanee.  (See  verse  19.)  That  is,  offer  it 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  should  be  accepted.  (For  this 
kind  of  offering,  see  chap.  vii.  15, 16.) 

(30)  On  the  same  day  it  shall  be  eaten.— This 
shows  that  the  sacrifice  here  spoken  of  belonged  to  the 
first  class  of  peace  offerings,  the  flesh  of  which  had  to 
be  eaten  up  on  the  same  day.    (See  chap.  vii.  15.) 

(81)  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  my  command- 
ments.—Better,  a/nd  ye  shall  keep  my  commandments. 
The  law  about  the  priests  and  sacrifices  now  concludes 
with  an  appeal  to  both  the  priests  and  the  people  to 
faithfully  observe  these  commandments. 

(32)  Neither  shall  ye  proflBme  my  holy  name. 
— ^Better,  and  ye  ahall  notprifane.  The  rendering  of 
the  conjunctives,  both  in  the  K>rmer  verse  and  in  uiis, 
by  "  therefore  "  and  "  neither,"  as  is  done  in  the  Author. 
ised  verdoQ,  is  not  only  nnneceawry.  bnt  mars  the 
simple  and  di^ified  style  of  the  original.  For  the 
manner  in  which  Good's  name  is  pro&ned  when  His 
commandments  are  violated,  see  chap,  zviii.  21. 

(83)  That  brought  you  out.— By  this  signal  act 
of ^  redemption  from  bondage,  and  by  choosing  them  as 
His  peculiar  people,  Gk)d  has  a  special  claim  upon  His 
redeemed  people  that  they  shoula  keep  His  oommand- 
ments.    (See  chap.  li.  45.) 


0)  And  the  Iiord  spake  unto  MoBeB.-— The 
regpalations  about  the  holiness  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 
sacrifices,  the  holiness  of  the  priests  and  the  people,  are 
now  followed  by  statutes  about  holy  seasons. 

(s)  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel.— As  the 
festivals  here  discussed  were  to  be  solemnly  kept  by 
them,  Moses  is  ordered  to  address  these  regulations  to 
the  people  or  their  representatives. 

Concerning  the  feasts  of  the  Lord  .  ,  .  Better, 
the  festivals  of  the  Lord  which  ye  shaU  procUMn  as 
holy  convoeaHons,  these  are  my  festivals,    ^i^^  is,  the 


following  festivals  God  claims  as  His,  on  which  solemn 
assemblies  are  to  be  held  in  the  sanctuary. 

(3)  Six  days  shall  work  be  done.— Kecnrring  every 
wedc,  and  being  the  most  importuit  as  well  as  the  oldest 
of  aU  festivals,  the  sabbath  mtroduces  the  holy  seasons. 
Hence,  during  the  second  Temple  it  was  declared  that 
"  the  sabbath  is  in  importance  equal  to  the  whole  law; 
he  who  profanes  the  sabbath  openly  is  like  him  who 
transgresses  the  whole  law."  The  hour  at  which  it 
began  and  ended  was  announced  by  three  blasts  of  the 
trumpets. 

Ye  shaU  do  no  work  therein.— Better,  ye  shaU 
do  no  manner  of  work,  as  the  Authorised  version 
renders  this  phrase  in  verse  31  of  this  very  chapter. 
(See  chap.  xvi.  29.)  Whilst  on  all  other  festiws  servile 
work  onhr  was  forbidden  (see  verses  7, 8, 21, 25, 35, 36), 
and  work  connected  with  the  preparation  of  tiie  neces- 
sary food  was  permitted  (see  Exod.  xii.  16),  the  sabbath 
ana  the  day  of  atonement  were  the  only  days  on 
which  the  Laraelites  were  prohibited  to  engage  in  any 
work  whatsoever.  (See  verses  28^  30;  diap.  xvi  29!) 
Thouffh  manual  labour  on  the  sabbath  was  punished 
with  death  by  lapidation  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  14, 15,  xxxv. 
2 ;  Num.  XV.  35, 36),  and  though  the  authorities  during 
the  second  Temple  multiplied  and  registered  moA 
minutely  the  tilings  which  constitute  lalwur,  yet  these 
administrators  of  the  Law  have  enacted  that  in  cases  of 
illness  and  of  any  danger  work  is  permitted.  They  laid 
down  the  principle  that  "  the  sabbath  is  delivered  into 
your  hand,  but  not  you  into  the  hand  of  the  sabbath." 
Similar  is  the  dedaration  of  Ohrist  (Matt.  xii.  8 ,  Mark 
ii.  27,  28). 

(4)  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord.— Because 
the  following  are  the  festivals  proper  as  distinguished 
from  the  sabbatii  (see  verses  37,  9o),  and  because  they 
are  now  enumerated  in  their  regular  order,  the  intro- 
ductory heading  is  here  repeated. 

Ye  shall  proclaim  in  their  seasons.— By  the 
blast  of  trumpets  on  the  day  of  the  month  on  which 
they  are  to  be  observed. 

ih  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month. 
— ^This  month  is  called  Ahtb  in  the  Pentateuch  (Exod. 
xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15 ;  Deut  xvi.  1),  and  Nisan  in  the  later 
books  of  Scripture  (Nek  ii.  1 ;  Esther  iiL  7).  The 
fourteenth  day  of  this  month  is  about  the  beginning  of 
April.  On  this  day,  which  was  called  both  "  the  pre- 
paration for  the  Passover"  (John  xix.  14),  and  "the 
first  day  of  Passover,"  all  handicraftemen,  with  the 
exception  of  tailors,  barbers,  and  laundresses,  were 
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The  PoMover. 


LEVITICUS,  xxni. 


Th$  Sheqf  of  Firsi/ruiUL 


monih  at  eyen  is  the  Losd's  passover. 
(^)  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  same 
month  is  the  feast  of  tmleavened  bread 
onto  the  Lord  :  seven  days  ye  must  eat 
unleavened  bread.  ^>  In  tne  first  day 
ye  shall  have  an  holy  convocation :  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.  (^^  But 
ye  shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire 
unto  the  Lobd    seven    days :    in    the 
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seventh  day  is  an  holy  convocation :  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein. 

W  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses,, 
saying,  <^^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye 
be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  un* 
to  you,  and  shall  reap  the  harvest 
thereof,  then  ve  shall  bring  a  ^' sheaf 
of  the  firstfruits  of  your  harvest  unto 


oUiged  to  relinqniflh  work  either  from  moming  or  from 
noon,  aooording  to  the  custom  of  the  different  places  in 
Palestine.  Leaven  was  only  eaten  till  midday,  and  it 
had  to  be  bnmed  in  the  afternoon.  The  time  for 
deristinff  from  and  bnmine  the  leaven  was  thus 
mdioated:  "Two  desecratea  cakes  of  thanksgiving 
offerings  were  placed  on  a  bench  in  the  Temple;  as  long 
as  they  were  thus  exposed  all  the  people  ate  leaven. 
"When  one  of  them  was  removed  they  abstained  from 
eating,  but  did  not  bum  it ;  but  when  the  other  was 
tfl^en  away  all  the  people  began  burning  the  leaven." 
It  was  on  this  day  that  every  Israelite  who  was  not 
infirm,  ceremoniallv  defiled,  undrcumcised,  or  beyond 
fifteen  miles  from  ilie  walls  of  Jerusalem,  had  to  appear 
before  the  Lord  in  the  hohr  city,  with  an  off erinjg^  in 
proportion  to  his  means  (£&od.  zxiii.  5 ;  Deut.  zvi.  16, 
17).  Those  who  came  from  the  country  wero  gratui- 
tously accommodated  by  the  inhabituits  wim  the 
necessary  apartments  (Luke  zxii.  10 — 12 ;  Matt.  zxvi. 
18),  and  the  guests  in  acknowledgment  of  the  hospitality 
they  roceivea  left  to  their  hosts  the  skins  of  the  paschal 
lambs,  and  the  vessels  which  they  used  in  their  religious 
ceremonies.  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the 
fact,  teUs  us  that  at  the  Passover,  in  the  rdgn  of  Nero, 
thero  wero  2,700,000  people,  when  256,500  iambs  wero 
sacrificed.  Most  of  the  Jews  must  thereforo  have  en- 
camped in  tents  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  the 
Mohammedan  pilg^rims  now  do  at  Mecca.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  the  Romans  took  great  precaution, 
usiD^  both  force  and  conciliatory  measures,  auring  the 
festivals  (Matt.  zxvi.  5 ;  Luke  xiiL  1). 

At  even. — Or,  in  the  evening,  as  the  Authorised 
version  renders  this  phrase  in  the  parallel  passage 
(Exod.  zii.  6),  literally,  denotes  between  the  two  even* 
ings.  The  interprotation  of  this  expression  constituted 
one  of  the  differences  between  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees  during  the  second  Temple,  and  seriously 
affected  the  time  for  offering  up  the  paschal  lamb  and 
the  evening  sacrifices.  According  to  the  Sadducees  it 
denotes  the  time  between  the  setting  of  the  sun  and 
the  moment  when  the  stars  become  visible,  or  when 
darkness  sets  in,  t.e.,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  a 
space  of  about  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Pharisees,  however,  "between  the  two 
evenings  "  means  from  the  afternoon  to  the  disappear- 
ing of  the  sun.  The  first  evening  is  from  Hie  time 
when  the  sun  begins  to  decline  towards  the  west, 
whilst  the  second  is  when  it  goes  down  and  vanishes 
out  of  sight.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  paschal  lamb 
in  the  evening  sacrifice  bmn  to  be  lolled  and  the  blood 
sprinkled  at  12.90  p.m.  This  is  moro  in  harmony  with 
tne  fact  that  the  large  number  of  sacrifices  on  this  day 
could  onhr  be  offered  up  ui  the  longer  period  of  time. 

The  Lord's  passover  .—Also  called  "the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread."    (See  verse  6.) 

(0)  Seven  days  ye  must  eat  unleavened 
bread.— See  Exod.  xii.  15, 18—20. 


(7)  In  the  first  day  .—That  is,  the  first  of  the  seven 
days,  or  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Nisan.  (See  Exod. 
xiLie.) 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein.— Ser* 
vile  work  was  defined  during  the  second  Temple  to 
consist  in  building,  pulling  down  edifices,  weaving, 
reaping,  threshing,  winnowing,  grinding,  &c.,  whilst 
necSlfiu  work  which  was  allowed  was  killing  beasts, 
kneading  dough,  baking  bread,  boiling,  roasting,  <&c. 
For  violating  8iis  law  the  offender  was  not  to  be  stoned 
to  death,  as  m  the  case  of  violating  the  sabbath,  but  to 
roceive  forty  stripes  save  one. 

(8)  But  ye  shall  offor.—Better,  and  ye  shaU  offer. 
In  addition  to  the  daily  ordinair  sacrifices,  thero  were 
offered  on  this  day,  and  on  the  following  six  days,  two 
young  bullocks,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat  offerings  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  » 
goat  for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19 — ^23).  Be- 
sides these  public  sacrifices,  thero  wero  the  voluntary 
offerings  wmch  wero  made  by  every  private  individual 
who  appeared  beforo  the  liord  in  Jerusalem  (Exod. 
xxiii.  15 ;  Deut.  xvi.  16),  and  which,  according  to  the 
practice  during  the  second  Temple,  consisted  of  (1)  a 
oumt  offering  of  not  less  in  value  than  sixteen  grains 
of  com;  (2)  a  festive  offering  called  chagigdh,  the 
minimum  value  of  which  was  thmy-two  grains  of  com ; 
and  (3)  a  peace  or  joyful  offering  (Deut.  xxvii.  7),  the 
value  of  which  was  left  to  be  determined  bv  the  ^ood 
will  of  the  offeror  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxvu.  7. 
These  victims  wero  offered  with  the  ritual  prescribed  in 
chaps,  iii.  1—5,  vii.  16—18,  29—34. 

in  the  seventh  day  ....  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work. — ^This  was,  in  all  respects,  celebrated 
like  the  first,  with  the  exception  that  it  did  not  commence 
with  the  paschal  meal.  During  the  intervening  days 
the  people  indulged  in  public  amusements,  as  dances, 
eoDfp,  games,  &c.,  to  fiU  up  the  time  in  harmony  with 
the  joyiul  and  solemn  character  of  the  festival.  They 
wero  also  allowed  to  irrigate  dry  land,  dig  water- 
courses, repair  conduits,  reservoirs,  roads,  Ac. 

(0)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— As  the 
celebration  of  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  formed  no  part 
of  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xil. 
1 — ^20),  and  as  the  omer  ritual  could  not  be  observed  in 
the  wilderness,  whero  thero  was  no  sowing  of  com,  it  is 
hero  enacted  as  a  prospective  part  of  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  and  hence  is  introduced  by  a 
separate  formula. 

(10)  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land.— This  is 
the  third  of  the  four  instances  in  Leviticus  whero  a  law 
is  given  prospectively,  having  no  immediate  hw^  an 
the  condition  of  the  peop^  of  Israel.  (See  onap. 
xix.2a) 

Then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  flrst- 
fimits  of  your  harvest.— Better,  ye  shall  bring  ihe 
first'fnUt  omer  ofyow  harvest.  The  omer  had  to  be 
from  the  best  and  ripest  standing  com  of  a  field 
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the  priest :  <^>  and  he  shall  wave  the 
sheaf  before  the  Lobd,  to  be  accepted 
for  you :  on  the  morrow  after  the  sab- 
bath the  priest  shall  wave  it.  (^)  And 
je  shall  ofier  that  day  when  je  wave 
the  sheaf  an  he  lamb  without  blemish 
of  the  first  year  for  a  burnt  offering  un- 
to the  LoBB.  (^>  And  the  meat  offering 
thereof  shall  he  two  tenth  deals  of  fine 
fiour  mingled  with  oil,  an  offering  made 
by  fire  unto   the    Lobb  for  a   sweet 


a  Deat.  !&  9l 


savour :  and  the  drink  offering  thereof 
Bhall  he  of  wine,  the  fourth  part  of  an 
hin.  ^^)  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread, 
nor  parched  com,  nor  green  ears,  until 
the  selfsame  day  that  ye  haye  brought 
an  offerine^  unto  your  God :  it  ahaU  he 
a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  gene- 
rations  in  aU  yonr  dwellings. 

(W)  And  "ye  shall  count  unto  you  from 
the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from  the 
day  that  ye  brought  the  sh^  of  the 


Jerosalem.  The  measure  of  an  omer  was  of  the  meal 
obtained  from  the  barley  offering.  Hence  three  Beaha 
=  one  ephahf  or  ten  omers,  were  at  first  gathered  in 
the  following  manner: — "Delegates  from  the  Sanhe- 
drim went  into  the  field  nearest  to  Jerusalem  a  daj 
before  the  festival,  and  tied  together  the  ears  in 
bundles  whilst  still  fastened  to  the  gp!x>and." 

(U)  And  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf.— Better, 
and  he  ahaU  wave  the  omer.  The  priest  mixed  with  the 
omer  of  meal  a  he  of  oil,  put  on  a  handful  of  frankin- 
cense (see  chan.  ii.  15),  as  on  other  meat-offering,  wayed 
it,  took  a  hanafnl  of  it  and  caused  it  to  ascend  m  smoke 
(see  chap.  ii.  16),  and  then  consumed  the  residue  in 
companj  with  his  fellow-prieets.  Immediately  after 
this  ceremony,  bread,  parched  com,  green  ears,  &e., 
of  the  new  crop  were  exposed  for  ode  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  as,  prior  to  the  offering  of  the  omer, 
no  use  whatever  was  allowed  to  be  made  of  the  new 
com. 

On  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath.—The 
interpretation  of  this  phrase  also  constituted  one  of  the 
differences  between  tne  Pharisees  and  the  Sadduoees 
during  the  second  Temple.  According  to  the  Phari. 
sees,  the  term  sabbath  nere,  as  elsewhere  (see  verses 
24,  32,  39),  is  not  the  weekly  sabbatii,  but  the  next  day, 
or  the  first  day  of  the  holy  convocation,  the  first  day  of 
Passover,  on  which  the  Israelites  had  to  abstain  nom 
all  unnecessary  work.  It  is  the  16th  of  Nisan.  The 
Sadducees,  however,  maintained  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood in  its  literal  sense  as  denoting  the  weekly  sab- 
bath in  the  Passover  week,  which  might  happen  to  fall 
within  the  seven  days,  and  possibly  the  finn  or  sixth 
day  of  the  festival.  But  this  is  ^nunst  the  import  of 
verse  15.  Here  the  feast  of  Pentecost  is  to  be 
reckoned  from  this  sabbath,  and  if  this  sabbath  might 
either  be  on  the  second  or  sixth  day  of  the  Passover, 
not  only  would  the  feast  of  Pentecost  have  no  definite 
day,  but  the  Passover  itself  would,  in  the  course  of 
time,  be  displaced  from  the  fundamental  position  which 
it  occupies  m  the  order  of  the  annual  festivals.  Hence 
the  Pharisees,  rightly  regarding  the  word  sabbath  here 
as  an  alternative  term  for  the  dav  of  holy  convocation, 
took  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  to  denote  Nisan  16. 
On  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  therefore,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Jerusalem  assembled 
together  "  so  that  tne  reaping  might  take  place  amidst 
great  tumult."  As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  each  of  the 
reapers  asked,  "  Has  the  sun  gone  down  P  "  To  which 
the  people  replied,  "  Yes.''  They  asked  twice  again, 
"^  Has  the  sun  gone  down  P  "  to  which  the  people  each 


asked  three  times.    "  Yes,"  was  again  thrioe  the  reply 
of  the  people.     "Is  this  the  Sabbath?"  ^i^  reaper 


asked  three  times ;  and  three  times  the  people  replied, 
"Yes."  "Shall  I  eutP"  he  aaked  three  times;  and 
three  times  the  people  rej^ed,  "  Yes."  When  cut  it 
was  laid  in  boxes,  brought  mto  the  court  of  the  Temple, 
threshed  with  canes  and  sticks,  that  the  grains  miffht 
not  be  crushed,  and  laid  in  a  roast  with  holes,  so  that 
the  fire  miRht  touch  each  gprain.  Thereupon  it  was 
spread  in  the  court  of  the  sanctuary  for  tne  wind  to 
pass  over  it,  and  ground  in  a  barley  mill  whidi  left  the 
nuUs  unground.  The  flour  thus  obtained  was  sifted 
through  thirteen  different  sieves,  each  one  finer  than 
its  predecessor.  In  this  manner  was  the  prescribed 
omer  or  tenth  part  got  from  the  seah. 

(12)  And  he  shall  offer.— With  the  omer  of  the 
first-fruits  a  lamb  was  offered,  besides  the  sacrifices 
for  the  feast  enumerated  in  verse  8. 

(18)  ip^o  tenth  deals  of  fine  flonr.— Ordinarily 
only  one-tenth  deal  of  fine  flour  was  requued  for  a 
meat-offering  (Exod.  xxix.  40;   Num.  xv.  4,  xxviii.  9, 

13,  &c.),  to  exhibit  the  plentiful  harvest.  With  the 
exception  of  the  handful  of  flour  and  oil,  and  of  all 
the  frankincense,  this  meat-offerinf  was  the  perqui- 
site of  the  priests.    (See  chap.  iL  2, 3.) 

W  And  ye  shall  eat  neither  bread.~In  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  bountiful  Giver  of  the  new 
harvest,  it  was  ordained  that  the  Israelites  were  not 
to  taste  any  of  it  till  they  had  dedicated  the  first- 
fruit  to  the  Lord.  By  bread  is  meant  the  unleavened 
bread  which  they  were  now  enjoined  to  eat.  The 
unleavened  bread  for  the  first  and  the  second  days  of 
Passover  was  prepared  from  the  last  year's  harvest, 
but  the  bread  for  the  following  days  could  only  be 
made  from  the  new  harvest  af tor  the  formal  dedication 
of  it  to  the  Lord. 

Parched  oom«— See  ehap.  ii.  14 

Green  ears. — ^The  expression  carmel,  which  the 
Authorised  version  renders  "full  ears"  in  chap.  ii. 

14,  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  took  to 
denote  the  five  kinds  of  the  new  grain,  viz.,  wheat, 
r^e,  oats,  and  two  kinds  of  barlev,  which  were  for- 
bidden to  be  used  in  any  form  wnatsoever  prior  to 
this  public  dedication  of  the  harvest  to  the  Lord. 
The  same  custom  of  dedicating  the  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  to  the  divine  beings  also  obtained  amongst 
the  Ej^tians,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  other  nations 
of  antiquity. 

A  statute  for  ever  •  •  • — See  chaps,  iii.  17,  vii 
23—26. 

(15)  Ye  shall  count  •  •  •  ttom  the  morrow 
alter  the  sabbatiti.— That  is,  from  the  day  following 
the  first  day  of  holy  convocation,  which  was  a  rest, 
day.  As  this  was  the  fifteenth  of  Nisan,  the  counting 
began  from  the  sixteenth  (see  verse  11),  the  day  on 
which  the  omer  of  the  first-fruits  was  presented  to 
the  Lord. 
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wave  offering ;  seven  sabbaths  shall  be 
complete :  ^^^  even  unto  the  morrow 
after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  num- 
ber fifty  davs ;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new 
meat  offering  unto  the  Losd.  <^)  Ye 
shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations  two 
wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals :  they 
shall  be  of  fine  flour;  they  shall  be 
baken  with  leaven ;  they  are  the  first- 
fruits  unto  the  Lobd.  ^>  And  ye  shall 
offer  with  the  bread  seven  lambs  with- 
out blemish  of  the  first  year,  and  one 


young  bullock,  and  two  rams:  they 
shall  be^or  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
LoBD,  with  their  meat  offering,  and 
their  drink  offerings,  even  an  (Bering 
made  by  fire,  of  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord.  (^^  Then  ye  shall  sacrifice  one 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  and 
two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a  sacri- 
fice of  peace  offerings.  (^)And  the 
priest  shall  wave  them  with  the  bread 
of  the  first£ruits/or  a  wave  offering  be- 
fore the  LoBD,  with  the  two  lambs: 


Seven  sabbaths  shall  be  complete.— Better, 
teven  weeks  shall  be  eompUte,  That  is,  seren  entire 
weeks,  mating  forty-nine  days.  The  expression  sab- 
bath denotes  neie  a  week,  hence  the  panllel  passage 
sabstitates  the  word  week,  viz.,  ''seven  weeks  shiQt 
thou  number  nnto  thee"  (Dent.  xvi.  9).  The  same 
nsage  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Thus 
the  passage  rendered  in  the  Authorised  version,  "  the 
first  dav  of  the  week,"  is  **  the  first  day  of  the  sab- 
bath" (Matt. xxviii.  1) ;  and  "  I  fast  tvrice  in  the  week" 
(Luke  zviii.  12),  is,  "  I  fast  twice  in  the  sabbath." 
In  accordance  with  the  injunction  here  given,  the 
Jews  to  the  present  day  beffin  to  count  the  forty- 
nine  days  at  the  condnsion  oz  the  evening  service  on 
the  second  day  of  Passover,  and  pronoonce  the  fol- 
lowing blessing  every  evening  of  the  f or^-nine  days : 
''Blessed  urt  thou,  O  Lord  onr  Qod,  King  of  the 
universe,  who  bast  sanctified  us  with  thy  command- 
ments, and  hast  enjoined  us  to  connt  the  omer.  This 
is  the  first  dav  of  the  omer.  May  it  please  thee,  O 
Lord  our  Gk>a,  and  the  (Sod  of  our  fathers,  to  re- 
bnild  tbe  sanctnary  speedilv  in  our  days,  uod  give 
us  onrportion  in  thy  Jjaw. 

(16)  £yen  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh 
sabbath. — That  is,  the  dav  after  the  seven  complete 
weeks,  or  the  fiftieth  day.  Hence  its  name, "  Pentecost, 
or  fiftieth-day  "  feast  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  ii. 
1,  XX.  16;  1  Cor.  xvi.  8),  and  "feast  of  weeks"  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Exod.  xxxiv.  12 ;  Deut  xvi  10, 
16;  2  Chron.  viii.  13).  The  fiftieth  day,  according 
to  the  Jewish  canons,  may  fall  on  the  5th,  6th,  or 
7th  of  Sivan,  the  third  month  of  the  year,  i.e.,  from 
the  new  moon  of  May  to  the  new  moon  of  Jnne. 

Shall  offer  a  new  meat  offering.— That  is,  of 
the  first-fmits  of  the  wheat-harvest  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  omer  first-froits,  which  was  of  barley- 
harvest.  Hence  this  festival  is  also  called  "  the  feast 
of  harvest"  (Exod.  xxiii.  16),  because  it  concluded 
the  harvest  of  the  later  grain. 

(17)  Te  shall  bring  out  of  your  habitations. 
— ^During  the  second  Temple  this  cbuise  was  taken  to  be 
elliptical  and  to  denote  ye  shall  bring  out  of,  or  from, 
the  land  of  your  habitaiion»f  that  is,  from  Palestine 
(Num.  XV.  2). 

Two  wave  loaves  of  two  tenth  deals.— These 
two  loaves  were  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
Three  seahs  of  new  wheat  were  brought  into  the  court 
of  the  Temple,  were  beaten  and  trodden  and  mnndinto 
flour.  Two  omers  of  the  flour  were  respectivmy  obtained 
from  a  seah  and  a  half,  and  after  having  been  sieved 
in  the  twelve  different  sieves^  were  kneaded  separately 
with  leaven  into  two  loaves  ontside  the  Temple,  but 
were  baked  inside  the  sanctnary  on  the  day  Dreceding 
the  festivaL     Each  loal  was  seven  hand-breaaths  long. 
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f  onr  hand-breadths  broad,  and  five  fingers  high.  These 
were  offered  to  the  Lord  ss  firstlings  QBxod.  xxxiv.  17), 
whence  this  festival  is  also  called  "  the  day  of  first- 
fruits  "  (Num.  xxvui.  26). 

(18)  And  ye  shall  offer  with  the  bread  seven 
lambs. — ^The  additional  sacrifices  for  the  feast  day  con- 
sisted of  two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  which 
were  a  burnt  offering,  and  of  a  goat  as  a  sin  offering 
(Num.  xxviii  26,  27,  90).  Besides  these,  however,  the 
new  meat  offering  of  the  two  loaves  mentioned  in  the  text 
before  us  is  to  be  brought,  and  with  it  are  to  be  odffered 
one  bullock,  two  rams,  and  seven  lambs,  all  for  bnnit 
offerings. 

OB)  Then  ye  shall  saorifLce.— Better,  and  ye 
shaU  saerifiee.  They  were,  moreover,  to  offer  a  |p)«t 
for  a  sin  offering,  and  two  lambs  for  a  peace  ofBenng. 
Hence  Josephus,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  Temple 
service,  in  summing  up  the  number  of  animal  sacrifices 
on  this  festival,  says  that  there  were  fourteen  lambs, 
three  young  bullocks,  and  three  goats,  the  number  two 
instead  of  threegoats  being  mamfestly  a  transcriber's 
error  (Aniiq,  UL,  x.  6).  The  two  statements,  therefore, 
viz.,  the  one  in  the  passage  before  ns,  and  the  other  in 
Num.  xxviii.  27,  according  to  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple,  refer  to  two  distinct  sacrifices.  The 
one  before  ns  speaks  of  the  sacrifices  which  are  to  ac- 
company the  wave  loaves,  whilst  the  order  in  Numbers 
refers  to  the  properly  appointed  sacrifices  for  the 
festivaL  Those  prescribed  m  Numbers  were  offered  ia 
the  wilderness,  wnilst  those  prescribed  here  were  only 
to  be  offered  when  the  Israelites  entered  the  Promised 
Land. 

<80)  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  .  .  • 
with  the  two  lambs.— During  the  second  Temple 
this  was  done  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  two  lambs 
were  brought  into  the  Temue,  and  waved  together  or 
separately  by  the  priest  while  yet  alive.  WnereiqfKm 
they  were  slain,  and  the  priest  took  the  breast  and 
shoulder  of  each  one  (see  chap.  viL  90—32),  laid  them 
down  by  the  side  of  the  two  loaves,  put  both  his  hands 
under  tiiem,  and  waved  them  all  tog^ether  or  separately 
towards  the  east  side  forwards  and  oackwards,  up  and 
down.  He  then  burned  the  fat  of  the  two  lambs,  after 
which  the  remainder  of  the  flesh,  which  became  the  per- 
quisite of  the  officiating  priest,  was  eaten  by  him  and  his 
fellow-priests.  Of  the  two  loaves  the  high  priest  took 
one,  and  the  other  was  divided  between  the  officiating 
priests,  who  had  to  eat  them  up  within  the  same  day 
and  half  the  following  night,  just  as  the  flesh  of  the 
most  holy  things.  After  these  prescribed  sacrifices 
had  been  offered,  each  individual  Drought  his  free-will 
offering,  which  formed  the  cheeif ul  and  nospitable  meal 
of  the  family,  and  to  which  the  Levite,  the  widow,  the 
orphan,  the  poor,  and  the  stranger,  were  invited. 
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they  shall  be  holy  to  the  Lobb  for  the 
priest.  <^)  And  ye  shall  proclaim  on 
the  selfsame  day,  that  it  may  be  an  holy 
convocation  onto  yon :  ye  shall  do  no 
servile  work  therein :  it  shall  be  a  statute 
for  ever  in  all  your  dwellings  through- 
out your  generations. 

W  And  «  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of 
your  land,  thou  shalt  not  make  clean 
riddance  of  the  comers  of  thy  field  when 
thou  reapest,  *  neither  shalt  thou  gather 
any  gleaning  of  thy  harvest :  thou  shalt 
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leave  them  unto  the  poor,  and  to  the 
stranger :  I  am  the  Lobd  your  God. 

(^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  In  the  ^  seventh  month, 
in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall  ye 
have  a  sabbath,  a  memorial  of  blowing 
of  trumpets,  an  holy  convocation.  <*^)  Ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work  therein :  but  ye 
shall  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire  un- 
to the  Lobb. 

(^)  And  the  Lobb  spake  unto  Moses, 


(^)  And  ye  shall  proclaim  on  the  selfsame 
day. — ^Thia  proclamation  was  made  to  the  people  by  the 
priest  with  trumpet  blasts. 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.— For  what  oon- 
stitated  servile  work,  see  verse  7. 

A  statute  for  ever  .  .  .  .—See  verse  14, 
chaps,  iii.  17,  vii.  23 — 25.  In  accordance  with  this  de- 
claration, and  with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  during  the 
second  Temple  regarded  it  as  the  day  on  which  the 
Decalogoe  was  g^ven,  the  Israelites  to  this  day  sacredly 
keep  tms  festival  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Swan,  i.e.,  be- 
tween the  second  half  of  May  and  the  first  half  of  June. 
From  their  drcnmstances,  nowever,  the  harvest  cha- 
racter of  the  festival  is  now  subordinate,  and  more  pro- 
minence is  given  to  its  commemorating  the  giving  of 
the  Law  on  Sinai.  Still  ilie  synagogues  and  the  private 
houses  are  adorned  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  herbs. 
The  male  members  of  the  community  purify  themselves 
for  its  celebration  by  immersion  and  confession  of  sin, 
and  manv  of  them  spend  all  night  in  their  respective 
places  01  worship. 

(82)  Thou  shalt  not  make  a  clean  riddanoe. 
— ^Better,  thou  shM  ryot  wholly  rea^,  as  the  Authorised 
version  translates  the  same  pluase  m  chap.  zix.  9.  In 
the  midst  of  rejdcing  and  tnankfulness  to  God  for  a 
bountiful  harvest,  the  Lawgiver  again  inculcates  the 
duty  of  remembering  the  poor,  and  reminds  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  that  the  needy  have  legally  a  share 
m  the  produce,  as  has  been  enacted  in  chap.  xix.  9. 

(83)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
new  festival  about  which  reg^ulations  are  given  in  verses 
24—32,  is  introduced  by  a  separate  formula,  which  de- 
scribes the  subject  matter  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
Divine  communication, 

(M)  A  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets.— 
Literally,  rememJbrofiiice  blowing,  for  which  see  Num. 
xziz.  1,  the  only  place  in  the  Old  Testament  where 
this  festival  is  named  as  *'  the  day  of  blessing,"  i.e.,  the 
trumpets.  As  the  first  of  Ethanim,  as  the  month  is 
called  in  the  Bible  (1  Eings  viii.  2),  or  Tiehri,  as  the 
Jews  call  it,  in  which  this  festival  occurs,  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  civil  new  year,  this  festival  was  called 
"  the  Festival  of  New  Year  "  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  second  Temple,  and  has  been  reg^arded  as  prepara- 
tory to  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  which  is  ten  days 
later.  The  olowing  of  trumpets,  tiieref ore,  which  was 
the  distingniBhing  feature  of  this  f estiviJ,  was  desiffned 
to  summon  the  Israelites  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
sanctification,  which  will  be  accounted  to  them  as  a 
merit  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  for  which  they  are 
TOondsed  to  be  especially  remembered  before  the  Lord 
(Num.  X.  9, 10).  Hence  its  name,  Bememhranee  bUyf"'^ 
— ^the  blowing  of  trumpets,  which  will  make  tHem  to  be 
remembered  before  the  Lord.  The  ajnngogtie  hn'We^eT, 


takes  the  name  more  in  the  sense  of  "  reminding  "  Qod 
of  the  merits  of  the  patriarchs  and  his  covenant  with 
them,  and  for  this  reason  has  appointed  Gen.  xxi.  1— - 
34,  zzii.  1 — ^24r,  recordinff  the  birth  and  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  as  the  lesson  for  this  festival. 

(85)  Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work.— With  the 
exception  of  what  was  absolutelv  necessary,  aU  handi- 
craft and  trade  were  stopped.    (»ee  verse  7.) 

But  ye  shall  offer.— As  the  festival  is  also  the 
new  moon,  a  threefold  sacrifice  was  offered  on  it,  viz. 

(1)  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifice  which  was  offered  first ; 

(2)  the  appointed  new  moon  sacrifice  (Num.  xzviii.  11 
— 15) ;  ana  (3)  the  sacrifice  for  this  festival,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  young  bullock,  a  ram,  and  seven  liunbs  of 
the  first  year,  wim  the  usual  meat  offerings,  and  a  kid 
for  a  sin  offering  (Num.  zzix.  1--6).  Wiui  the  excep- 
tion, therefore,  of  there  being  one  bullock  instead  of 
two,  this  sacrifice  was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  monthly 
offering  by  which  it  was  preceded  iu  the  service. 
During  the  offering  of  the  drmk  offering  and  the  burnt 
offering  the  Levitw  engaged  in  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  singing  the  eighty-first  and  other  psalms,  whilst 
the  priests  at  stated  intervals  broke  forth  with  awful 
bUsts  of  the  trumpets.  After  the  offering  up  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  service  was  concluded  b^  the  priests,  who 
pronounced  tl^  benediction  (Num.  vi.  23—27),  which 
the  people  received  in  a  prostrate  position  before  the 
Loro.  Having  prostrated  themselves  a  second  time 
in  the  court,  the  congregation  resorted  to  the  adjoining 
synagogue,  where  the  appointed  lessons  from  the  Law 
and  tne  Prophets  were  read,  consisting  of  Gen.  xxi.  1-— 
34 ;  Num.  xdx.  1—6 ;  1  Siun.  L  1 — iL  10 ;  Gen.  xxii. 
1 — 24;  Jer.  xxxL  2 — ^20.  Psalms  were  recited  and  the 
festival  prayers  were  offered,  beseeching  the  Lord  to 
pardon  the  sins  of  the  past  year,  and  to  grant  the 
peo]^le  a  happy  new  year.  This  concluded  the  momixijg^ 
service,  after  which  the  families  resorted  to  their 
respective  homes,  partook  of  the  social  and  joyous 
repast,  and  iu  the  evening  went  a^[ain  into  the  Temple 
to  witness  the  offering  of  the  evening  sacrifices,  ana  to 
see  the  candlestick  lifted  with  whicb  the  festival  con- 
cluded, all  wishing  each  other,  **  Mav  you  be  written 
down  for  a  happy  new  year ;  may  tne  Creator  decree 
for  you  a  happy  new  year.''  To  which  was  responded, 
"  And  yon  likewise."  With  the  exception  of  the  sacri- 
fices, the  Jews  keep  this  festival  to  the  present  day.  The 
trumpet  which  they  use  on  this  occasion  consists  of  the 
curved  horn  of  a  ram,  in  remembrance  of  the  ram  which 
Abraham  sacrificed  instead  of  Isaac.  This  event,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  also  commemorated  in  the  lesson  of  the  day. 

W  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— The 
same  formula  which  introduced  the  regulations  about 
the  feast  of  trumpets  (see  verse  23),  now  introduces  the 
laws  about  the  day  (d  Atonement. 
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saying,  <^«Al80  on  the  tenth  clay  of  this 
seventh  month  there  shall  be  a  day  of 
atonement :  it  shall  be  an  holy  oonyoea- 
tion  onto  yon ;  and  ye  shall  afflict  your 
sonls,  and  offer  an  offering  made  by  fire 
nnto  the  Lobd.  <^  And  ye  shall  ao  no 
work  in  that  same  day :  for  it  m  a  day 
of  atonement,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  you  before  the  Lobd  your  God. 
<'^>  For  whatsoever  soul  it  be  that  shall 
not  be  afflicted  in  that  same  day,  he 
shall  be  cut  off  firom  amon^  his  people. 
(80)  And  whatsoever  soul  it  bethat  doetli 
any  work  in  that  same  day,  the  same 
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soul  will  I  destroy  from  among  his 
people.  <^)Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of 
worK:  it  ahall  be  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations  in  all  your 
dwellmgs.  ^^^  It  ahaU  be  unto  you  a 
sabbath  of  rest,  and  ye  shall  afflict  your 
souls :  in  the  ninth  aay  of  the  month  at 
even,  from  even  unto  even,  shall  ye  ^cele- 
brate vour  sabbath. 

<®>  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  *The  fifteenth  day  of  this 
seventh  month  ehaU  be  the  feast  of 
tabernacles  for   seven  days  unto  the 


m  Also  on  the  tenth.~See  chap.  xtL  29. 

And  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls.— That  is,  fast. 
(See  chap.  xri.  29.) 

And  offor  an  offering.— See  Num.  xxix.  8—11. 

(28)  And  ye  shall  do  no  work.— Better,  And  ye 
ehaU  do  no  manner  of  work,  as  the  Authorised  version 
has  it  in  verse  31  of  me  yerj  chapter.  (See  chap.  xri. 
29.)  This  is  the  only  day  which  had  to  be  kept  like  the 
sabbath,  and  on  which  no  manner  of  work  was  allowed. 
(See  verse  3.) 

To  make  an  atonement  for  you.— See  chap. 
XTi30. 

<^)  For  whatsoever  soul  ...  he  shall  be 
out  off  firom  among  his  people.— Better,  For 
whattoever  soul  .  .  .  that  shM  he  etU  off  from  hU 
people.  (See  Note  on  chap.  six.  8.)  Any  member  of 
the  oommonity  who  does  not  fast  on  this  day  God 
himself  will  pnnish  with  excision,  except  those  who 
through  old  affe  or  sickness  are  nnable  to  endnre  it. 

00)  That  doeth  any  work.— That  is,  engages  in 
anj  kind  of  work  whatsoeTer,  since  this  is  uie  (mly 
f estiyal  which  is  to  be  kept  like  the  sabbalJL 

Will  I  destroy.  —  Whilst  in  all  other  instances 
where  Gk)d  threatens  the  offender  with  the  pensltj  of 
excision  the  expression  ''cut  off  is  nse^  in  the 
passage  before  us  the  word  is  "  destroy."  This  stronger 
term  may  be  owing  to  the  £Eict  iJiat  the  dav  of  Atone- 
ment is  the  most  solemn  day  in  the  whole  year,  and 
that  violating  its  sanctity  will  be  visited  more  severely. 
Hence  the  severer  expression  used  on  this  occasion.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  whilst  working  on  the 
sabbath  was  punished  with  death  hv  stoning,lie  who 
transgressed  the  law  of  labour  on  uie  day  of  Atone- 
ment was  punished  with  excision. 

(81)  Ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.— Owing 
to  the  {Treat  sanctify  of  the  day,  the  command  to  abstain 
from  all  work  is  repeated  alter  the  enactment  c^  the 
penalty,  in  order  to  impress  it  more  effectually  upon 
the  people. 

A  statute  for  ever  .  .  .—See  chap.  iii.  17,  vii. 
23—25. 

(38)  It  shall  be  unto  yon  a  sabbath  of  rest. 
—Bather,  It  ahall  he  a  sdhaih  of  rest  unto  you,  as 
the  Authorised  version  renders  it  m  chap.  xvL  31.  It 
is  most  unaccountable  why  the  transhitors  varied  this 
important  formula,  when  it  is  exactly  the  same  in  the 
original  in  both  passages.  For  the  import  of  this 
phrase  see  chap.  xvi.  31. 

And  ye  shall  aflUot  yonr  souls.— Having  set 
forth  in  verses  30  and  31,  and  in  the  first  claused  this 
verse,  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  all  work,  and  of 


celebrating  this  day  as  a  day  of  solemn  rest,  the  law- 
giver repeats  the  second  feature  of  the  day,  which  is  of 
equal  importance,  viz.,  the  fasting,  lest  some  should 
think  that  doing  the  one  and  leaving  the  other  undone 
would  pass  as  £kving  kept  this  law. 

In  me  ninth  cuiy  of  the  month  at  even. — 
In  accordance  with  the  ancient  mode  of  oountiug'  the 
day,  the  tenth  of  the  month  began  with  the  evening  of 
the  ninth.    (See  chap,  xvi  29.) 

Celebrate  your  sabbath.— In  chap.  xxv.  2,  where 
this  phrase  occurs  again,  the  Authorised  version  incon- 
sistently renders  it  keep  .  .  .  eabhcUh,  In  both 
instances,  however,  the  margin  has,/'  Heb.,  rest."  This 
alternative  rendering  of  pot  of  the  phrase  has  no 
meaning.  To  convey  to  the  English  reader  an  idea  of 
the  Hebrew  idiom  here  used,  which  was  the  intention 
of  the  translators,  the  whole  phrase  should  have  been 
translated,  which  is,  rest  the  day  of  rest,  that  is,  to 
"  keep  rest,"  to  "  keep  the  day  of  rest."  Just  as  to 
"  fast  a  fast  *"  (2  Sam.  xiL  16 ;  Zech.  viL  5)  denotes  "  to 
keep  a  fast."  In  2  Sam.  xii.  16  the  margin  has 
consistently  reproduced  the  Hebraism  by  remarking 
"  Heb.,  fasted  a  fast." 

(38)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— Like 
the  festivals  of  new  year  and  the  day  of  Atonement 
(see  verses  23,  26),  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  is 
discussed  in  verses  34—43,  is  introduced  by  this  special 
formula,  thus  indicating  that  it  was  a  separate  com- 
munication. 

(M)  The  ilfteenth  day  of  this  seventh  month. 
— That  is,  the  month  Tidiri,  corresponding  to  the  end 
of  September  and  the  beginning  of  Octowr,  and  only 
four  davs  after  the  day  of  Atonement. 

ShaU  be  the  feast  of  tabemaoles.— How  and 
where  these  tabernacles  are  to  be  erected  the  law  here 
gives  no  directions.  The  details,  as  in  many  other 
enactments,  are  left  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law. 
From  the  account  of  the  first  celebration  of  this  festival 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  Jews,  according  to 
the  command  of  Ezra,  made  themselves  booths  upon 
the  roo£s  of  houses,  in  the  courts  of  their  dwellings, 
and  of  their  sanctuary,  in  the  streets  of  the  Water-gate 
and  the  gate  of  Ephndm.  These  taberaades  they  mede 
of  olive  branches,  pine  branches,  myrtle  branches,  palm 
branches,  and  branches  of  thick  trees  (Neh.  viii. 
15 — 18).  The  construction  of  these  temporary  abodes, 
however,  was  more  minutely  defined  by  Ezra's  successors. 
It  was  ordained  during  the  secona  Temple  that  the 
interior  of  each  tabenrnde  must  not  be  higher  than 
twentv  cubits,  and  not  lower  than  ten  palms,  it  must  at 
least  have  three  walls,  with  a  thatched  roof  partially 
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JLoBD.  <^  On  the  first  day  shcM  be  an 
Ixoly  convocation :  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work  therein*  (^)  Seven  days  ye  shall 
offer  an  offering  made  by  nre  unto  the 
IjObd:  on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  an 
holy  convocation  nnto  you;  and  ye 
shall  offer  an  offering  ma^  by  fire  nnto 
the  Lobd:  it  ie  a^ solemn  assembly; 
und  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therem. 


1  HelK,  day  of  r»> 


(^  These  a/re  the  feasts  of  the  Lobd, 
which  ye  shall  proclaim  to  he  holy  con- 
vocations, to  offer  an  offering  made  by 
fire  nnto  the  Lobd,  a  burnt  offering, 
and  a  meat  offering,  a  sacrifice,  and 
drink  offerings,  every  thing  upon  his 
day :  (^)  beside  the  sabbaths  of  the 
Lobd,  and  beside  your  gifts,  and  beside 
all  your  vows,  and  beside  all  your  free- 


open  80  as  to  admit  a  view  of  the  sky  and  the  stars.  It 
mnst  not  be  under  a  tree,  nor  mnst  it  be  covered  with 
a  cloth,  or  with  any  material  which  contracts  defilement. 
Only  branches  or  shnibe  which  grow  oat  of  the  mund 
are  to  be  nsed  for  the  ooTenng.  These  booUis  the 
Israelites  began  to  erect  on  the  morrow  after  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  On  the  fourteenth,  which  was  the  day 
of  preparation,  the  pilgrims  came  np  to  Jemsalem,  and 
on  the  eve  of  this  day  the  priests  proclaimed  the 
approach  of  the  holy  conyocation  by  the  blasts  of 
tramnets.  As  on  the  feasts  of  Passover  and  Pentecost, 
the  altar  of  bnmt-offering  was  cleansed  in  the  first  night 
watch,  and  the  gates  of  uie  Temple,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  inner  ooort,  were  opened  immediately  after  midnight, 
for  the  convenience  ox  the  priests  who  resided  in  the 
«ity,  and  for  the  people,  who  filled  the  conrt  before  the 
code  crew,  to  have  their  sacrifices  duly  examined  by  the 
priests. 

(35)  On  the  first  day  shall  be  an  holy  oonvo- 
cation. — ^At  daybreak  of  this  day  one  of  the  priests, 
accompanied  by  a  jubilant  procession  and  a  band  of 
music,  went  wiui  a  golden  pitcher  to  the  pool  of  Siloam, 
And  having  filled  it  with  water,  retumea  with  it  to  the 
Tem]|^le  in  time  to  join  his  brother-priests  in  the 
mormng  sacrifices.  He  entered  from  the  south  through 
the  water-gate,  when  he  was  welcomed  by  three  blasts 
of  the  trnmpets.  He  then  ascended  the  steps  of  the 
altar  with  another  priest^  who  carried  a  pitcher  of  wine 
for  the  drink  oif enng.  The  two  priests  turned  to  the 
left  of  the  altar,  where  two  silver  basins  were  fixed  with 
holes  at  the  bottom,  and  simultaneously  poured  into 
their  respective  basins  the  water  and  the  wme  in  such 
a  manner  that  both  were  emptied  at  the  same  time  upon 
the  base  of  the  altar.  This  ceremony  of  drawing  the 
water  was  repeated  every  morning  dEoring  the  seven 
days  of  the  festivaL  Another  jubilant  multitude,  who 
went  outside  Jemsalem  at  the  same  time  to  gather 
willows,  now  returned.  With  great  r^'oicings  and 
amidst  blasts  of  trumpets  they  carried  the  willows  into 
the  Temple,  and  placed  them  at  the  altar  in  such  a 
manner  tnat  their  tops  overhung  and  formed  a  kind  of 
canopy. 

Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  th6rein.~For  the 
difference  between  servile  and  necessary  work  see 
verse  7. 

(88)  Seven  days  ye  shall  offer.— The  special 
sacrifices  for  this  day  consisted  of  a  burnt  offering  of 
thirteen  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs,  with  <^  Beside  the  sabbaths. — By  a  figure  of  speech 
an  appropriate  meat  and  drink  offering,  and  a  goat  for  called  metonymy,  which  is  frequently  used  both  in 
a  sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  12—^).  Whereupon  were  the  Old  and  K'ew  Testaments,  the  expression  sabbaths 
offered  the  peace  offerings,  the  vows  and  the  free-will  stands  here  for  the  taerificee  of  the  eahbaiha,  juat  as  in 
offerings  which  constituted  the  repasts  of  the  people,  chap.  xxv.  6  "  sabbath  of  the  land  *'  denotes  the  pro- 
Whilst  these  sacrifices  were  bemg  offered  up  tiie  duoe  of  tiie  sabbath  of  the  land,  or  of  the  sabbatic 
Levites  chanted  the  festive  Hallel,  as  on  the  feasts  of  year,  and  as  the  phrase  "  it  is  written  in  the  prophets  " 
Passover  and  Pentecost.  This  was  repeated  every  day  (Mark  i.  2)  is  i^sed  for  "  it  is  written  in  the  wrUings  of 
during  the  seven  days  of  the  festival,  only  that  the  the  prophets.*^  (Comp.  also  Matt.  v.  17 ;  vii.  12 ;  xxii. 
nnmber  of  animals  offered  as  sacrifices  riuninished  1  40,  £e.)  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  the  passage  before 


daily  during  the  middle  days  of  the  festival,  according 
to  tne  proscription  in  Num.  xxix.  12—^.  On  the  eve 
of  the  second  day,  or  what  is  called  the  lesser  festival, 
and  on  each  of  the  five  succeeding  nights,  was  cele- 
brated the  "  Bejoicing  of  the  water-drawing "  hi  tiie 
court  of  the  Temple.  Four  huge  golden  candelabra 
were  lij;hted  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  tiie  light 
emanatmg  from  them  was  visible  to  ihe  whole  city. 
Around  these  lights  pious  men  danced  before  the  people 
with  lighted  fiiunbeaux  in  their  lumds,  singing  hymns 
and  songs  of  praise,  whilst  the  Levites,  wno  were 
stationea  on  the  fifteen  steps  which  led  into  the 
women's  court,  and  which  corresponded  to  the  fifteen 
pealms  of  degrees,  i.e.,  steps  (9a.  cxx. — cxxxiv.),  ac- 
companied the  songs  with  instrumental  music.  It  is 
supposed  that  on  tl^  last  evening  of  the  festival,  when 
the  splendid  light  of  this  grand  illumination  was  to 
cease,  Christ  called  attention  to  himself,  "I  am  the 
light  of  the  world"  (John  viii.  12),  which  is  to  shine 
for  ever,  and  illuminate  not  only  uie  Temple  and  the 
holy  city,  but  all  the  world. 

On  the  eighth  day  shall  be  an  holy  con- 
vocation.— ^That  is,  like  the  first  day,  since  no  servile 
work  is  to  be  done  on  it.  As  it  is  not  only  the  finialiiTig 
of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the  conclnsion  of  the 
whole  cycle  of  festivals,  the  dwelling  in  tabernacles  is 
to  cease  on  it. 

Ye  shall  ofiOsr.— For  this  reason  the  sacrifices 
offered  on  this  day  are  to  be  distinct,  and  unlike  the 
sacrifices  of  the  preceding  days.  The  burnt  saonfioe 
is  to  consist  of  one  bulled,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs, 
with  the  appropriate  meat  and  drink  offerings,  and  one 
goat  for  a  sin  offering.  (Num.  xxix.  36 — 38.)  Being, 
however,  attached  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  two 
festivfds  are  often  joined  together,  and  spoken  of  as 
one  festival  of  eight  days. 

(87)  These  are  the  feasts  of  the  Lord.— That  is, 
the  above-named  six  festivals,  viz. — (1)  the  Passover 
(verses  4— U),  (2)  Pentecost  (verses  15—22),  (3)  New 
Year  (verses  1^-— 25),  (4)  Day  of  Atonement  (verses  26 
—82),  (5)  Tabernacles  (33— 36a),  and  (6)  the  concluding 
festival  (verse  366).  Thus  the  list  of  these  festivals  con- 
cludes with  the  formula  by  which  they  were  introduced 
in  verse  4. 

To  offor  an  ofiOsring.— On  these  festivals  sacrifices 
are  to  be  offered  as  prescribed  in  Num.  xxviii.  and 
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will  offerings,  which  ye  give  unto  the 
Lord.  (^)  Abo  in  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  when  ye  have  ga- 
thered in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  ye  smll 
keep  a  f ea«t  unto  the  Lobb  seven  days  : 
on  ihe  first  day  shall  be  a  sabbath,  and 
on  the  eighth  day  shall  be  a  sabbath. 
<^)  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first 
day  the  ^boughs  of  goodly  trees, 
branches  of  pahn  trees,  and  the  boughs 
of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the  brook; 
and  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Lord 
your  God  seven  days.    ^*^)  And  ye  shall 
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keep  it  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days 
in  the  year.  It  shall  be  a  statute  for 
ever  in  your  generations :  ye  shall  cele- 
brate it  in  the  seventh  month.  <^)  Ye 
shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days;  all 
that  are  Israelites  bom  shall  dwell  in 
booths :  <^)  that  your  generations  may 
know  that  I  made  the  children  of  Israel 
to  dwell  in  booths,  when  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am 
the  Lord  your  God. 

<^>  And  Moses  declared  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  the  feasts  of  the  Lord. 


us  is  that  the  saerifioes  ordered  for  each  of  these  fes- 
tivals are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  saciifioes  appointed 
to  each  weekly  sabbath  in  the  year ;  so  that  when  one 
of  these  festivals  falls  on  a  saboath,  the  sacrifices  due 
to  the  latter  are  not  set  aside  by  the  former.  Both 
most  be  offered  in  their  proper  order. 

Beside  your  gifts.— Nor  are  they  to  interfere  with 
the  Yoluntuy  offerings  which  each  individoal  brought 
priyately  (Dent.  xvi.  10, 17 ;  2  Ohron.  xrv.  7,  8),  or  with 
the  performance  of  rows  (Dent.  xii.  6 — 12). 

m  Also  in  the  fifteenth  day.— After  the  list  of 
festivals  discnssed  in  this  chapter  has  been  summed  up 
in  verses  37  and  38,  the  next  five  verses  recur  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  regulations  are  supple- 
mentary to  those  given  before,  and  embody  a  separate 
enactment. 

When  ye  have  gathered  in  the  firuit  of  the 
land.— That  is,  those  productions  which  ripen  in  tiie 
autumnal  season,  as  wheat,  barley,  oil,  wine,  &c. 

Ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  lK>rd.— The 
Israelites  are  then  to  keep  a  festival  in  which  they  are 
to  acknowledge  the  bounties  of  the  Lord  and  express 
their  gratitu&  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  things.  For 
this  reason  this  festival  is  also  called  ''  the  Feast  of  In- 
grai^ering  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22). 

On  the  first  day  shall  be  a  sabbath.- Both  on 
the  first  and  last  days  of  this  festival  there  is  to  be 
abstention  from  all  seorvile  work.    (See  verses  35,  36.) 

(40)  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day.— 
The  four  species  of  vegetable  production  here  ordered 
are  a  distmctive  featiue  of  this  festival.  They  have 
been  most  minutely  defined  duringthe  second  Temple. 

Boughs  of  goodly  trees.-%etter,  the  fruit  of 
aoodly  trees,  as  the  margpm  rightly  renders  it.  As 
this  phrase  is  too  indefinite,  and  may  simply  denote  the 
fruit  of  any  choice  fruit-tree,  there  can  nardly  be  any 
doubt  that  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
lawgiver  left  it  to  the  administrators  of  the  Law  to 
define  its  precise  kind.  Basing  it  therefore  upon  one 
of  the  signifiofttions  of  the  term  here  translated 
"  goodly,"  which  is  to  dwell,  to  rest,  the  authorities  dur- 
ing the  second  Temple  decreed  that  it  means  the  fruit 
wmch  permanently  rests  upon  the  tree  i.e.,  the  citron, 
the  paradise-apple.  If  it  came  from  an  undrcumcised 
tree  (see  chap.  xix.  23),  from  an  unclean  heave-offering 
(comp.  Kum.  xviii.  11,  12),  or  exhibited  the  slightest 
defect,  it  was  ritually  illegal 

Branches  of  palm  trees*— During  the  seoond 
Temple  this  was  defined  as  the  shoot  of  the  palm-tree 
when  budding,  before  the  leaves  are  spread  abroad,  and 
whilst  it  is  yet  like  a  rod.  It  is  technically  called 
Itdab,  which  is  the  expression  whereby  it  is  rendered  in 


the  ancient  Chaldee  version.  The  luldb  must  at  least 
be  three  hands  tall,  and  must  be  tied  tc^ther  with  its 
own  kind. 

The  boughs  of  thick  trees.- This,  according  to 
the  same  authorities,  denotes  the  nwrtle  branch,  whose 
leaves  thickly  cover  the  wood.  To  make  it  rituidly 
legal  it  must  have  three  or  more  shoots  round  the  stem, 
and  on  the  same  level  with  it.  If  it  is  in  any  way 
dami^ed  it  is  illegal  This  accounts  for  the  ancient 
Chaldee  version  rendering  it  by  **  myrtle  branch." 

Willows  of  the  brook.— That  species,  iiie  dis- 
tinguishinff  marks  of  which  are  dark  wood  and  long 
leaves  with  smooth  margin.  The  palm,  the  myrtle, 
and  the  willow,  when  tied  together  into  one  bundle, 
constitute  the  Lulab.  Whilst  the  psalms  are  <^ianted 
by  the  Levites  during  the  sacrifices,  the  pilgrims,  who 
held  the  Lulabs  or  palms,  shook  them  tnrice,  viz.,  at 
the  ranging  of  Ps.  cxviii.  1,  then  again  at  verse  25» 
and  at  verse  29.  When  the  chant  was  finished,  the 
priests  in  procession  went  round  the  altar  onoe,  ex- 
claiming, "Hosanna,  O  Lord,  g^ve  us  help,  O  Lord ! 
give  prosperity!"  (Ps.  cxviiL  25).  Whereupon  the 
solemn  boiediction  was  pronouncieid  by  the  priests, 
and  the  people  dispersed  amidst  the  repeated  excla- 
mations, "  How  beautiful  art  thou,  O  altar ! "  It  is 
this  part  of  the  ritual  which  explains  tibe  welcome 
that  the  multitude  g^ve  Christ  when  they  went  to 
meet  Him  with  palm-branches  and  shouts  of  hosanna 
(Matt.  xxi.  8,  9, 15;  John  xiL  12, 13). 

(^)  Seyen  days  in  the  year.- These  seven  davs 
denote  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  proper,  whilst  tne 
eiffht  days  in  verse  39  include  the  ooncluding  festival 
ozthe  last  day.    (See  verse  36.) 

In  your  generations.— Better,  throughout  your 
generations,  as  the  Authorised  version  renders  it  in 
verses  14,  21,  and  31  of  this  very  chapter.  (See 
chap.  iii.  17.) 

(42)  Dwell  in  booths  seven  days.- Because  the 
eighth  day  was  a  separate  festival,  when  the  booths 
were  no  more  used.    (See  verse  36.) 

(43)  That  your  generations  may  know.— When 
their  posterity  are  securely  ocenpvinff  the  land  of 
Canaan,  the  temporary  dwelling  in  booths  once  a 
year  may  remind  them  of  the  gt^dness  of  God  vouch- 
safed to  their  fathers  in  delivering  them  from  the 
land  of  bondage,  and  sheltering  them  in  booths  in 
the  vrildemess. 

(44)  Ajid  MoBOB  declared.— In  accordance  with 
the  command  which  Moses  received  (see  verse  2), 
he  explained  to  the  children  of  Israel  the  number 
and  motive  of  these  festivab.  This  verse  therefore 
forms  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  whole  chapter. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIV.— W  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  sayingy  ^^^  Command 
we  children  of  Israel,  that  they  bring 
nnto  thee  pure  oil  oliye  beaten  for  the 
light,  ^to  cause  the  lamps  to  bum  con- 
tmusJlj.  <')  Without  the  vail  of  the 
testimony,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, shall  Aaron  order  it  from  the 
eyening  unto  the  morning  before  the 
LoBD  continually :  it  shall  be  a  statute 
for  ever  in  your  generations.     ^  He 
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shall  order  the  lamps  upon  'the  pure 
candlestick  before  the  Lobd  continually. 
(5)  And  thou  shalt  take  fine  flour,  and 
bake  twelve  *  cakes  thereof:  two  tenth 
deals  shall  be  in  one  cake.  (^)  And  thou 
shalt  set  them  in  two  rows,  six  on  a 
row,  upon  the  pure  table  before  the 
Lobd.  ^  And  thou  shall  put  pure 
frankincense  upon  each  row,  that  it  may 
be  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial,  even 
an  offering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lobd. 


XXIV. 

0)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— -The 
regalations  aboat  the  annual  festivab  and  the  ritnal 
connected  with  them  are  now  followed  hj  directions  with 
regard  to  the  daily  service  and  its  ritnal. 

w  Command  the  children  of  Israel.— This  is 
the  only  other  occasion  in  Leyiticns  on  which  God  orders 
Moses  to  "  command,"  instead  of  imparting  or  commu- 
nicating His  wilL  (See  chaps.  Ti.  1  in  Hebrew,  and  vi.  9 
in  English.)  This  command,  however,  occurs  almost 
Htei-alty  in  Ezod.  xxvii.  20,  21. 

(3)  Without  the  vail  of  the  testimony.— That 
is,  the  second  vail,  which  divided  the  holy  from  the  most 
holy.    (See  Exod.  xxvii  21.) 

In  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— 
Better,  in  (he  teni  ofmeeHna. 

A  statute  for  ever  m  your  generations.— 
Better,  a  stahdefor  ever  throughoui  your  generations, 
as  this  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version  in 
chap,  ixiiL  14,  31,  Ac.   (See  chap.  iii.  17.) 

w  The  lamps  upon  the  pure  candlestick. 
— ^Thou^h  it  would  appear  from  Exod.  xxv.  31  that  the 
candlestick  was  called  pure  because  it  was  made  entirely 
of  pure  gold,  yet,  according  to  the  authorities  during  the 
second  ^mple,  the  order  here  is  that  "  he  shall  arrange 
the  lunps  after  having  purified  and  made  clean  the 
candlestick,  and  removed  all  the  cinders." 

(^  And  bake  twelve  cakes.— The  next  order  is 
about  the  preparation  of  the  shewbread,  and  the  use  to 
be  made  of  it.  It  was  made  in  the  following  manner. 
Twenty-four  seahs  of  wheat,  which  were  brought  as  a 
meat  oifering,  were  beaten  and  ground,  and  after 
passing  through  twelve  diiferent  sieves  each  finer  than 
the  other,  twenty-four  tenth-deals  of  the  finest  flour 
were  obtained.  The  douj^h  was  kneaded  outside  the 
court,  and  after  it  was  put  mto  a  flK>lden  moxdd  of  a  defi- 
nite size  and  form  to  impart  the  prescribed  size  and 
shape  to  each  cake,  was  brought  into  the  court  Here 
it  was  taken  out  of  the  first  golden  mould,  and  put  into 
a  second  of  the  same  material  and  form,  and  b^ed  in  it. 
As  soon  as  it  was  taken  out  of  the  oven  the  cake  was 
put  into  a  third  mould  of  the  like  description,  and  when 
it  was  turned  out  of  it  the  cake  was  ten  handbreadths 
long,  five  broad,  one  finger  thick,  and  square  at  each 
end.  Each  cake,  therefore,  was  made  of  two  omers  of 
wheat,  or,  as  it  is  here  said,  of  twotenth-partsof  anephah, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  (See  chap.  xiv.  10.)  Asanomer 
is  the  quantity  which,  according  to  the  Divine  ordinance 
(Exod.  xvi.  16 — 19),  supplies  the  daily  wants  of  a  human 
being,  each  of  these  cakes  represents  the  food  of  a 
man  and  his  neighbour,  whilst  the  twelve  cakes  an- 
swered to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Hence  the  ancient 
Ohaldee  version  has,  after  the  words  "  twelve  cakes," 
"  according  to  the  twelve  tribes."   The  baking  of  these 
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cakes  took  place  every  Friday  afternoon,  or  Thursday  if 
a  feast  which  required  Sabuitical  rest  fell  on  Fridlay. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  eye- 
witnesses to  the  baking,  these  cakes  were  unleavened. 

(^  In  two  rows,  six  on  a  row.— Better,  in 
two  piles,  six  on  a  pile.  The  table  on  which  the  cakes 
are  here  ordered  to  be  put  stood  alone  the  northern  or 
most  sacred  side  of  the  hoi  v  place.  Like  all  the  sacred 
furniture,  except  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  it  was 
ranged  lengUiwajrs  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  one  cubit 
and  a  bailor  nine  handbreadths  high;  the  surface- 
board  or  plate  was  two  cubits,  or  twelve  handbreadths 
long,  and  one  cubit  or  six  handbreadths  broad.  These 
twelve  cakes  were  placed  one  upon  another  in  two  piles 
lengthwise  on  the  breadth  of  tne  table.  As  the  cakes 
were  ten  handbreadths  long,  and  the  table  was  only  six 
handbreadths  wide,  the  cakes  projected  two  hand- 
breadths  at  each  side  of  the  table. 

Upon  the  pure  table.— According  to  the  mter* 
pretation  which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple, 
this  denotes  that  the  cakes  are  to  be  put  upon  the  table 
itself,  and  not  upon  the  hollow  golden  rods  which  were 
on  the  table  to  allow  the  air  to  pass  through  to  prevent 
the  shewbread  becoming  mouldy  during  the  week. 
These  hollow  tubes  are  to  be  placed  between  the  cakes, 
whilst  the  cakes  themselves  are  to  be  put  on  the  table 
itself  and  not  on  the  tubes,  so  as  to  be  raised  above  the 
table. 

Before  the  Lord.— That  is,  the  table  which  stood 
before  the  Lord,  for  it  was  placed  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  cakes,  therefore,  which  were  thus  ranged  upon  it 
were  constantly  before  Qod.  Hence,  not  only  is  the 
table  called  '*  the  table  of  His  Ptesenoe  "  (Num.  iv.  7), 
but  the  cakes  are  called  "  the  bread  of  His  Presence  " 
(Exod.  xxv.  SO,  XXXV.  13,  xxxix.  36).  The  rendering  of 
the  Authorised  Version,  "table  of  shewbread,"  and 
"shewbread,"  is  taken  from  Luther,  and  does  not 
express  the  import  of  the  names.  The  names,  "the 
bI^d  set  in  order,"  "  the  sets  of  bread,"  and  the  "table 
set  in  order,"  which  were  given  to  the  cakes  (1  Ghron. 
ix.  32,  xxiii  29;  2  Ghron.  xiii.  11;  Neb.  x.  33)  and  to 
the  table  (2  Ghron.  xxix.  18)  in  later  times,  and  which 
are  unjustifiably  obliterated  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
are  derived  from  this  verse  where  the  cakes  are  ordered 
to  be  ranged  in  two  "  sets." 

(7)  Shut  put  pure  £rankincense  upon  each 
row. — ^Better,  shaU  place  pure  frankineense  hy  each 
pile.  As  the  two  piles  of  six  cal^  each  measured  to- 
gether ten  handbreadths  in  width,  and  as  the  length  of 
the  table  was  twelve  handbreadths,  there  vras  a  vacant 
space  of  two  handbreadths  left  on  the  table  for  the  two 
bowls  with  frankincense.  The  vacant  place  in  question 
may,  therefore,  (1)  have  been  divided  oetween  the  two 
ends  of  the  table,  and  a  bowl  with  incense  been  put  at 
each  end  on  dther  ude  of  the  two  piles;  or  (2)  the  dis. 
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<^>  Every  sabbath  he  shall  set  it  in 
order  before  the  Lobb  continually,  being 
taken  from  the  children  of  Israel  by  an 
everlasting  covenant.  ^^  And  '  it  shall 
be  Aaron's  and  his  sons';  and  the^ 
shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  place :  for  it  m 
most  holy  unto  him  of  the  offerings  of 
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the  Lord  made  by  fire  by  a  perpetual 
statute. 

(10)  ^^  the  son  of  an  Israelitish  wo- 
man, whose  father  was  an  Egyptian, 
went  out  among  the  children  of  Israel : 
and  this  son  of  the  Israelitish  womaai 
and  a  man  of  Israel  strove  tc^ther  in 


posable  vacant  space  may  have  been  left  at  one  end  of 
the  table  only,  and  the  1>ow1b  put  together  on  this  end 
bv  one  side  of  the  two  piles;  or  (3)  each  of  the  two 
piles  of  the  cakes  may  nave  been  put  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  other  end  of  the  table,  thus  leaving  a  vacant 
space  between  the  two  pUes,  into  which  the  two  bowls 
with  the  frankincense  were  placed.  The  last  was  the 
practice  dnring  the  second  Temple. 

That  it  may  be  on  the  bread  for  a  memorial. 
—-Better,  thai  it  may  be  for  the  bread  as  a  memorial, 
that  is,  tiiat  the  fnuikincense  may  be  offered  up  u^n 
the  altar,  as  God's  portion,  instead  of  the  bread  which 
was  given  to  the  priests.  By  this  means  the  prayers  of 
the  children  of  Israel  will  be  brought  into  grateful 
remembrance  before  the  Lord.    (See  chap.  ii.  2.) 

(8)  Every  sabbath  he  shul  set  it  in  order.— 
That  is,  Aaron  is  to  carry  out  these  instructions  in  the 
first  instance,  as  we  are  told  in  verse  3,  and  after  him, 
or  together  with  him,  the  priests  are  sacredly  to  attend 
to  this  duty  every  sabbath  throughout  the  year.  Of 
the  maimer  in  which  the  shewbr^,  or  the  "  bread  of 
His  Presence,"  was  renewed  every  Sabbath  during  the 
second  Temple,  we  have  a  minute  account.  ''Four 
priests  entered  the  holy  place,  two  of  them  carried  in 
their  hands  the  two  piles  of  the  cakes,  and  two  carried 
in  their  hands  the  two  incense  cups,  four  priests  having 
gone  in  before  them,  two  to  take  of^  the  two  old  piles, 
and  two  to  take  off  the  two  incense  cups.  Those  who 
brought  in  the  new  stood  at  the  north  side  with  their 
faces  to  the  south,  and  those  who  took  away  the  old 
stood  at  the  south  side  with  their  faces  to  the  north. 
As  soon  as  the  one  party  lifted  up  the  old,  the  others 
put  down  the  new,  so  that  their  hands  were  exactly 
over  against  each  other,  because  it  is  written, ''  before 
my  Presence  continually  "  (Exod.  xxv.  30).  The  autho- 
rities during  the  second  Temple  took  tiie  expression 
"  oontinuaUy  "  to  denote  that  tne  cakes  were  not  to  be 
absent  for  one  moment.  Hence  the  simultaneous 
action  of  the  two  sets  of  priests,  one  lifting  up  the  old, 
and  the  other  at  once  putling  down  the  new  shewbread. 

Being  taken  firom  the  children  of  Israel.— 
Like  the  daily  sacrifices,  the  offerings  for  the  cong^re- 
gation,  the  salt  for  the  sacrifices,  the  wood  for  the 
altar,  the  incense,  the  omer  (see  chap,  xxiii.  10, 11),  the 
two  wave-loaves  (chap,  xxiii.  17),  the  scapegoat  (chap, 
xvi.  5,  &c.),  the  risd  heifer  (Num.  xix.  1 — ^22),  &c.,  the 
shewbread,  or  the  "  bread  of  His  Presence,"  according 
to  the  canon  that  obtained  during  the  second  Temple, 
were  purchased  with  the  people's  half -shekels,  whidi 
every  Israelite  had  to  connibute  annually  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  service  in  the  sanctuaiy.  (See 
Exod.  XXX.  11—16.) 

(9)  And  it  shall  be  Aaron's  and  his  sons'. 
— In  accordance  with  this  statute,  the  twelve  cakes 
were  divided  during  the  second  Temple  between  the 
Iiigh  priest  and  the  officiating  priests,  the  former  had 
six,  and  the  latter  had  eix,  among  them. 

They  shall  eat  it  in  the  holy  plaoe.— Of  tlie 
many  things  connected  with  the  national  service  which 
became  the  perquisites  of  the  priests,  there  were  eight 


only  which  had  to  be  consumed  within  the  precincts  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  shewbread  is  one  of  the  ei^ht, 
viz.,  (1)  the  remnant  of  the  meat  offering  (chap.  Il  3, 
10);  (2)  the  fieshof  the  sinofEering  (chap.  vi.  26);  (3) 
of  Uie  trespass  offering  (chap.  viL  6) ;  ())  the  leper^s 
log  of  oil  (chap.  xiv.  10) ;  (5)  the  remainder  of  the  omer 
(chap,  xxiii.  10, 11) ;  (6)  the  peace  offering  of  the  oon- 
gre^^ion ;  (7)  the  two  loaves  (chap.  xiii.  19,  20) ;  and 
(8)  the  shewbread. 

Of  the  oflQdrings  of  the  lK>rd  made  by  fire.— 
That  is,  the  former  part  of  the  offerinpf,  as  the  frankin- 
cense, which  waa  the  other  part,  waa  burnt  as  an  offer- 
ing  to  God. 

(10)  The  son  of  an  Israelitish  woman,  whose 
father  was  an  Egyptian.— The  name  of  the  Israel- 
itish woman,  whose  son  is  the  subject  of  the  narrative 
before  us,  we  are  afterwards  told  was  Shelomith.  She 
had  married  an  Egyptian  whilst  she  and  her  people 
were  still  in  Egypt.  Though  the  father^s  nationality 
is  here  express^  £^ven,  yet  from  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  personally  come  before  us  in  this  incident,  it  is 
evident  that  he  remained  in  Egypt,  whilst  the  son  was 
of  the  "  mixed  multitude  "  who  followed  the  Israelites 
in  their-  exodus  (Exod.  xii.  38).  This  incident,  there- 
fore, which  is  BO  difficult  satisfactorily  to  connect  witli 
the  precedin|^  legislation,  brinji^  before  us  a  picture  of 
the  camp-li&  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness. 
According  to  tradition,  the  father  of  this  blasphemer 
was  the  taskmaster  under  whom  Shelomith's  husband 
worked  in  Egypt,  that  he  had  injured  Shelomith  and 
then  smote  her  husband,  that  this  was  the  Effyptiau 
whom  Moses  slew  (Exod.  ii.  11)  for  the  injuries  ne  had 
thus  inflicted  both  upon  the  Hebrew  and  his  wife,  and 
that  the  culprit  before  us  is  the  issue  of  the  outraffed 
Shelomith  by  the  slain  Egyptian.  This  wiD  expuun 
ike  rendering  here  of  the  ancient  Ohaldee  version,  "  A 
wicked  man,  a  rebel  against  the  God  of  heaven,  had 
come  out  of  Egypt,  the  son  of  the  Eg^tian  who  slew 
Israelite  in  Egypt,  and  outraged  nis  wife,  who 
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ceived, and  brought  forth  this  son  among  the  children 
of  Israel" 

Went  out  among  the  children  of  Israeli- 
Better,  he  went  out  into  the  midet,  &c.  This  shows 
that  he  lived  outside  the  camp  and  came  where  he  had 
no  right  to  be. 

This  son  of  the  Israelitish  woman  and  a  man 
of  Israel  strove  together.— The  cause  and  the 
maimer  of  their  quarrel  or  contention  are  not  given. 
But,  according  to  tradition,  the  **  man  of  Israel "  was  a 
Danite,  and,  as  we  are  told  in  the  next  verse,  his 
mother  was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  this  semi-EgyptiaH 
contended  with  this  Danite  that  he  had  a  right  xrom 
the  side  of  his  mother  to  encamp  among  the  children 
of  Dan,  whilst  the  Danite  disputed  this,  maintaining 
that  a  son  could  only  pitch  his  tent  by  the  standard  of  his 
father's  name  (Num.  ii.  2).  This  contention,  more- 
over, took  place  before  the  rulers  who  tried  tiie  case 
(Exod.  xix.  21,  22).  Hence  the  ancient  Ohaldee  ver- 
sion translates  it«  "And  while  the  Israelites  were 
dwelling  in  the  wilderness,  he  sought  to  pitch  his  tent 
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the  camp;  <^^>  and  the  Israelitish 
woman's  son  blasphemed  the  name  of 
iheLoBDy  and  cursed.  And  thej  brought 
him  unto  Moses:  (and  his  mother's 
name  was  Shelomith,  the  daughter  of 
Dibri,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan :)  ^^>  and  thej 
'put  him  in  ward,  ^that  the  mind  of  the 
LoBD  might  be  shewed  them.     (^>  And 
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the  LoBD  spake  unto  Moses,  saying, 
<^^)  Bring  forth  him  that  hatii  curs^ 
without  the  camp;  and  let  all  that 
heard  him  *lay  their  hands  upon  his 
head,  and  let  all  the  congregation  stone 
him.  <^)  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  Whoso- 
ever curseth  his  Gk>d  shall  bear  his  sin. 


in  the  midst  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan ;  but 
they  would  not  let  him,  because,  according  to  the  order 
of  Israel,  every  man,  according  to  his  order,  dwelt  with 
his  family  by  the  ensign  of  ms  father's  honse.  And 
they  strove  together  in  the  camB.  Whereupon  the  son 
of  me  Israelitish  woman  and  tne  man  of  Israel  who 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  went  into  the  house  of  jodg- 
meut." 

(u)  Blasphemed  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
cursed. — Better,  cursed  the  Name  and  reviled.  In 
accordance  with  the  above  interpretation,  this  happened 
after  sentence  was  given  against  him,  and  when  they 
had  left  the  court.  Being  vexed  with  the  Divine  en- 
actments which  excluded  him  from  encamping  in  the 
tribe  of  his  mother,  he  both  cursed  God  who  ^ave  such 
law,  and  reviled  the  judges  who  pronounced  jud^ent 
affainst  him.  The  expression,  '*  the  Name,"  which  in 
after  times  was  commonly  used  instead  of  the  InefEable 
Jehovah,  has  been  substituted  here  for  the  Tetnu^ram- 
maton  by  a  transcriber  who  out  of  reverence  would  not 
combine  cursine  with  it.     The  same  shjrness  on  the 

Eirt  of  copyists  nas  been  the  cause  of  inserting  the  word 
ord  {Adoruxi)  and  God  (EloJum)  for  Jenovah  in 
sundry  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  During  the 
secona  Temple,  however,  this  passage  was  rendered,  **  he 
pronounced  the  Name  and  cursed."  Mence  it  was  enacted 
that  the  simple  pronunciation  of  the  Tetragrammatou 
was  criminal.  In  accordance  with  the  ancient  interpre- 
tation, the  Ghaldee  version  transktes  this  part  of  the 
verse,  "And  when  they  came  out  of  the  house  of 

i'udgment,  having  been  condemned,  the  son  of  the 
israelitish  woman  pronounced  and  reviled  the  great  and 
glorious  name  of  manifestation  which  had  b^n  heard 
on  Sinai,  and  he  was  defiant  and  annoying." 

And  they  brought  him  unto  Moses.— The 
contention  about  his  right  to  pitch  his  tent  among  the 
tribe  to  which  his  mother  belonged  being  a  minor  point, 
came  within  the  lurisdiction  of  the  rulers,  accordmg  to 
the  advice  of  Jethro  (Exod.  xviii.  22) ;  whilst  blasphem- 
ing  God  was  considered  too  serious  an  offence,  and 
h^ce  the  criminsl  was  brought  to  Moses. 

And  his  mother's  name  was  Shelomith.— 
Whether  we  accept  the  traditional  erolanation,  that 
Shelomith  was  no  consenting  party  to  her  union  with 
the  Eg;n>tisu»  or  whether  we  regard  her  as  having 
voluntufiW'  married  him,  the  fact  that  both  her  personal 
and  tribal  names  are  here  so  distinctly  specified,  indi- 
cates that  the  record  of  this  incident  is  designed  to 
point  out  the  ungodly  issue  of  so  unholy  an  alliance, 
and  to  guard  the  Melirew  women  against  intermarriage 
with  heathen. 

(12)  And  they  put  him  in  ward.— That  is,  to 
keep  him  in  safe  custody  till  he  had  been  tried.  In  the 
Mosaic  legislation  confinement  in  a  prison  for  a  certain 
period  as  a  punishment  for  an  offence  is  nowhere 
enacted. 


renders  this  phrase  in  Exod.  xvii  1,  Num.  iv.  37,  41, 
49,  &c.  Though  this  was  a  transgression  of  the  third 
commandment,  and  though  it  was  ordained  that  he  who 
cursed  his  earthly  parent  should  be  put  to  death  (see 
chap.  XX.  9),  yet  no  law  existed  as  to  the  exact  punish- 
ment which  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  him  who  cursed 
his  heavenlv  Eather  (see  Exod.  xxii.  28) ;  nor  was  it 
known  whether  such  an  offender  should  be  left  to  Gk)d 
Himself  to  execute  the  sentence.  For  this  reason  the 
criminal  was  detained  till  Moses  had  appealed  to  the 
Lord  for  instruction,  in  order  that  he  might  direct  the 
people  accordingly.  Similar  instances  of  Moses  appeal- 
ing direct  to  the  Lord  for  guidance  in  matters  oi  law 
and  judgment  we  have  in  Inun.  xv.  34,  xxviii.  1 — 5. 

(13)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.— In  nono 
of  these  instances,  however,  is  it  stated  how  and  where 
Moses  made  this  appeal  to  Gk)d,  whether  he  inquired 
bnr  means  of  the  TJrim  and  Thummim,  or  otherwise.  As 
(}od  promised  to  reveal  His  will  to  Moses  from  the 
mercy-seat  between  the  cherubim  (Exod.  xxv.  22),  it  is 
probable  that  the  lawgiver  received  the  Divine  direc- 
tions in  the  sanctuary. 

(u)  Bring  forth  him  that  hath  cursed.— The 
sentence  which  God  now  passes  upon  the  blasphemer  is 
that  he  should  be  conducted  from  prison  outside  the 
camp,  where  all  unclean  persons  had  to  abide  (Num.  v. 
2,  3),  and  where  malefactors  were  executed  (Heb.  xiii. 
12, 13). 

Let  all  that  heard  him  lay  their  hands 
upon  his  head. — ^That  is,  the  wiisaesses  who  heard 
him  blaspheme,  and  upon  whose  evidence  he  was  con- 
victed, and  the  judges  who  found  him  guilty,  are  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  criminal's  head.  Hence  the 
Ghaldee  version  translates  it,  "Let  the  witnesses  who 
heard  his  blasphemy  and  the  judges  lay  their  hands 
upon  his  heaa"  This  imposition  of  hands  upon  a 
crinunal  was  peculiar  to  the  blasphemer  who  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  according  to  the  Jewish 
canonists,  the  witnesses  and  the  juidg^  thereby  de- 
clared that  the  testimony  and  the  sentence  were  faithful 
and  righteous,  and  at  the  same  time  uttered  the  solemn 
words,  "  Let  thy  blood  be  upon  thine  own  head ;  thou 
hast  brought  this  upon  thyself." 

Let  aU  the  oongregation  stone  him.— The 
witnesses,  who  are  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
cast  the  first  stone,  and  then  aU  the  people  who  stood 
by  covered  the  convict  with  stones.    (See  chap.  xx.  2.) 

(15)  Whosoever  ourseth  his  Ghod.— As  Moses 
had  to  appeal  to  GK)d  for  direction,  the  Lord  has  not 
only  declared  what  should  be  done  with  this  particular 
offender,  but  lays  down  a  general  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  blaq>hemers.  As  the  criminal  who  is  the  im- 
mediate occasion  of  this  enactment  is  an  Egyptian,  direc- 
tions are  given,  in  the  first  place,  about  the  freatment  of 
Grentiles  who  temporarily  sojourn  amon^^  the  Hebrews, 
and  who  have  not  as  yet  renounced  their  faith  in  their 
own  God.  If  such  a  Gentile  curses  his  own  GK)d  in 
whom  he  stall  professes  to  believe,  he  shall  bear  his  sin ; 
he  must  suffer  the  pumshment  for  his  sin  from  the 
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<^)  And  he  that  blaOT>heiiieth  the  name 
of  the  LoBD,  he  shaU  surely  be  put  to 
death,  and  all  the  congregation  shall 
certainlj  stone  him:  as  well  the  stranger, 
as  he  that  is  bom  in  the  land,  when  he 
blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord,  shall 
be  put  to  death. 

(^)  'And  he  that  ^killeth  any  man 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  ^^>And 
he  that  killeth  a  beast  shall  make  it 
good;  ^ beast  for  beast.  (^)And  if  a 
man  cause  a  blemish  in  his  neighbour ; 
as  ^he  hath  done,  so  shall  it  be  done  to 
him ;  W  breach  for  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth:  as  he  hath  caused  a 
blemish  in  a  man,  so  shall  it  be  done 
to  him  again.  (^>  And  he  that  killeth 
a  beast,  he  shall  restore  it :  and  he  that 
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killeth  a  man,  he  shall  be  put  to  death* 
(^>  Ye  shall  have  'one  manner  of  law^ 
as  well  for  the  stranger,  as  for  one  of 
your  own  country :  for  I  am  the  Lobd 
your  God. 

<^)  And  Moses  spake  to  the  children, 
of  Israel,  that  they  should  bring  forth 
him  that  had  cursed  out  of  the  camp^ 
and  stone  him  with  stones.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  did  as  the  Lobd  com- 
manded  Moses. 

GHAPTirB  XXV.— (i>  And  the  Lobi> 
spake  unto  Moses  in  mount  Sinai,  say- 
ing, <'>  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  come  into 
the  land  which  I  give  you,  then  shall 
the   land  'keep  'a  sabbath  unto  the 


bands  of  his  co-religionists,  whose  feelings  he  has  out- 
raged. The  Israelites  are  not  to  interfere  to  save  him 
from  the  consequence  of  his  guilt;  for  a  heathen  who 
reyiles  the  god  m  whom  he  beueTes  is  not  to  be  trusted 
in  other  respects,  and  sets  a  bad  example  to  others,  who 
might  be  lea  to  imitate  his  conduct. 

u6)  And  he  tliat  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the 
Lord. — Better,  And  he  that  curseth  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  The  case  is,  however,  different  when  it  is  the 
Qod  of  Israel.  It  is  henceforth  to  be  the  law  that 
whosoever  curses  Jehovah  is  to  suffer  death  by  lapi- 
dation,  which  is  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  criminal  by 
the  Jewish  community. 

As  well  the  stranger  as  he  that  is  born  in  the 
land. — This  law  is  applicable  alike  to  the  proselyte  and 
to  the  QentUe,  who  does  not  even  profess  to  believe  in 
Jehovah. 

When  he  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  I«ord. 
— ^Better,  when  he  cwrseth  the  Name,  Here  again  the 
egression  "Kame"  has,  out  of  reverence,  b^  sub- 
stituted for  Jehovah.   (See  verse  11.) 

(17)  And  he  that  killeth  a  man.— The  enactment 
that  in  ease  of  blaspheming  no  difference  is  to  be  made 
between  a  non-Israelite  and  Israelite,  is  now  foUowed 
by  other  laws  respecting  murder  and  personal  injury 
which  have  been  giyen  before  (Exod.  xd.  12,  &o.),  but 
which  are  here  repeated  in  order  to  show  that,  like 
blasphemv,  they  apply  alike  to  Gentile  and  Jew.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  repetition  here  of  the  law  of  murder 
is  designed  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  judicial 
sentence  of  death  carried  out  by  the  community,  and 
the  illegal  taking  away  of  life  by  individuals. 

(18)  And  he  uat  killeth  a  beast.— The  law  about 
killing  a  human  being  is  now  foUowed  by  the  enaet- 
ments  with  regard  to  killing  a  beast.  He  who  kills  an 
animal  has  to  make  it  good  by  givinfi^  another  animal 
for  it.  The  case  is  not  the  same  as  mat  leg^lated  for 
in  Exod.  xxi.  33,  34. 

(19. 20)  And  If  a  man  cause  a  blemish.— See 
Exod.  xxL  24,  25. 

(21)  And  he  that  killeth  a  beast.— This  verse 
contains  a  repetition  of  the  laws  enacted  in  yerses  17, 18. 

(22)  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of  law.— Not  in 
the  case  of  blasphemy  (see  verse  16),  but  in  all  the 
instances  just  adduced,  the  same  penal  statutes  apply  to 
the  non-Israelite  and  stranger. 


(23)  And  Moses  spake  to  the  ohildren  of  IsraeL 
— ^Having  recited  the  laws  which  were  promulgated  in 
consequence  of  the  appeal  made  to  G^  Moses  now 
calls  upon  the  people  tio  execute  the  sentence  which  tho 
Lord  pronounced  against  the  blasphemer. 

XXV. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Hoses.— This 
chapter  should  properly  have  followed  chap,  xxui.,  since 
the  institutions  of  the  sabbatical  year,  and  the  jubil& 
which  it  discusses,  are  doeely  connected  with  the  regu- 
lations about  the  festivals  lud  down  in  that  chapter. 
The  isolation  of  these  ordinances  from  the  rest  ox  tiie 
festivals  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  which  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  lud  down,  viz.,  that  many  of  the  sectiona 
are  transnosed,  and  that  "  there  is  no  smct  sequence  in 
the  Law. 

In  Mount  Sinai. — ^That  is,  in  the  monntainons 
r^ons  of  Sinai.  The  expression  "  mountain  **  is  often 
used  to  denote  a  mountamous  tract  of  country  (Num. 
xii .  9 ;  Dent.  i.  2 ;  JosL  xiv.  12,  Ac.).  Accordiiu^ly, 
this  divine  communication  was  made  to  Moees  men 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sinai,  where  they  remained  in  the  wilderness  for  twdve 
months  after  their  exodus  from  Egypt  (Num.  x.  11, 12). 

(2)  When  ye  come  into  the  land.—  Better, 
When  ye  he  came  into  the  land,  as  the  Authorised 
Version  renders  the  same  phrase  in  chap.  xiv.  34.  (See 
Note  on  chap.  xix.  23.)  This  is  the  fourth  instance  in 
Leviticus  of  a  law  being  given  prospectiyely  which  had  no 
immediate  bearing  on  the  condition  of  IsraeL  (See 
chaps,  xiv.  34,  xix.  23,  xxiii.  10.)  According  to  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  this  law  came 
into  operation  in  the  twenty-first  year  after  the  Israelites 
entered  Canaan.  As  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land 
occu]pied  them  seven  years  (Josh.  xiy.  10),  and  as  the 
division  of  it  between  the  different  tribes  took  seven 
years  more  (Josh,  xviii.  1,  &a,\  the  real  cultivation  of 
the  land  only  began  at  the  end  of  the  second  seven 
years.  Hence  the  first  seventh  year  in  which  laws  of 
the  sabbatical  year  came  into  operation  was  the  twenty- 
first  year  after  their  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Then  shall  the  land  keep  a  sabbath.— -For 
which  the  marginal  rendering  is  "  rest,"  i.e.,  a  sabbath. 
For  the  import  of  this  phrue  see  Note  on  chap,  xxiii. 
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7%6  Sabbath  nf 


LEVITICUS,  XXV. 


the  Seventh  Year, 


LoBD.  <')  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow  thy 
field,  and  six  years  thou  shalt  prone  thy 
vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  fruit  there- 
of;  <^)  but  in  the  seventh  year  shall  be 
a  sabbath  of  rest  unto  the  land,  a  sab- 
bath for  the  LoBD  :  thou  shalt  neither 
sow  thy  field,  nor  prune  thy  vineyard. 
<^>  That  which  groweth  of  its  own 
accord  of  thy  h^est  thou  shalt  not 


1  Beh^cffkympa- 
nrttoM. 


reap,  neither  gather  the  grapes  ^  of  thy 
vine  undressed :  for  it  is  a  year  of  rest 
unto  the  land.  (^)  And  the  sabbath  of 
the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee, 
and  for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  maid,  and 
for  thy  hired  servant,  and  for  ibj  straiiger 
that  sojoumeth  with  thee,  ^  and  for  my 
cattle,  and  for  the  beast  that  are  in  thy 
land,  shall  all  the  increase thereofbemeat. 


32.  The  Beptennial  sabbttUi  is  to  be  to  the  land  what  the 
weekly  Mbath  is  to  tibe  whole  eartL  Just  as  the 
seventh  diaj  is  dedicated  to  Qod  in  recognition  of  His 
being  the  Creator  of  the  world,  so  the  seventh  vear  is 
to  be  consecrated  to  Him  in  acknowledgment  that  He 
is  the  owner  of  the  land.  Hence,  like  the  weekly 
sabbath  (Ezod.  zx.  10 ;  chap,  xziii.  3 ;  Dent.  v.  14),  the 
seventh  year  sabbath  is  belonging  "unto  the  Lord." 
(See  verse  4.) 

(8)  Six  years  thou  shalt  sow.  -—  See  Exod. 
xziii.  10. 

The  fimit  thereof.— That  is,  of  the  land  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  which  indudes 
fields,  Tineyards,  olive-gardens,  &c  (See  Ezod. 
zzm.  11.) 

(4)  The  seventh  year  shall  be  a  sabbath  of 
rest.— LiteraUy,  the  eeventh  year  shaU  he  a  rest  of 
solemn  reeting,  or  a  9ahh<Uh  ofeabhaths.  For  the  im- 
port of  this  phrase  see  Note  on  chap.  zvi.  31.  Like  the 
weekly  sablxith,  the  seventh  year  is  to  be  the  Lord's 
sabbath.    The  soil  is  therefore  to  have  a  perfect  rest. 

Thou  shalt  neither  sow  thy  neld.  —  What 
constitutes  cultivation,  and  how  much  of  labour  was 
regarded  as  transgressing  this  law,  ma^  be  seen  from 
the  following  canons  whi^  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple.  No  one  was  allowed  to  plant  trees  in  the 
sabbatical  ^ear,  nor  to  cut  off  drica-np  branches,  to 
break  off  withered  leaves,  to  smoke  under  the  plants  in 
order  to  kill  the  insects,  nor  to  besmear  the  unripe  fruit 
with  any  kind  of  soil  in  order  to  protect  them,  &c.  Any 
one  who  committed  one  of  these  things  received  the 
prescribed  number  of  stripes.  As  much  land,  however, 
might  be  cultivated  as  was  required  for  the  payment  of 
taa^  as  well  as  for  growing  the  barley  reqmred  for  the 
omer  or  wave  sheaf  at  the  l^assover,  and  wheat  for  the 
two  wave-loaves  at  Pentecost. 

(5)  That  which  groweth  of  its  own  accord.— 
Not  only  is  every  owner  of  land  to  desist  from  culti. 
vating  it,  but  the  spontaneous  nowth  of  the  fields  from 
seeds  which  accidentally  fell  down  at  the  harvest,  as 
well  as  from  old  roots,  are  not  to  be  gathered,  or  no 
harvest  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

Neither  gather  the  grapes  of  thy  vine  un- 
dressed.— ^Literally,  ihu  Nazariie  vine^  the  vine  which 
bears  the  character  of  a  Nazarite,  or  of  being  separated 
or  consecrated  to  Gk)d.  As  the  seventhyear  is  the 
sabbath  of  the  Lord,  being  consecrated  to  Him,  the  vine 
of  this  year  is  consecrated  to  "Him.  Hence  the  Greek 
version  (LXX.)  translates  it  "  the  grapes  of  thy  conse- 
«ration,"  and  hence,  too,  the  marginal  rendering  "of 
thy  separations."  The  passage  is  also  interpreted 
'*  thou  shalt  not  gather  the  grapes  from  which  thou  hast 
separated  and  debarred  other  people,  and  which  thou 
hast  not  declared  common  property." 

W  And  the  sabbath  of  the  land.^That  is,  the 

frowth  or  produce  during  this  sabbath  of  the  land, 
or  the  figmre  of  speech  see  chap,  zviii.  3g 


Shall  be  meat  for  you.— That  is,  it  shall  serve  as 
your  food,  but  you  must  not  trade  with  it^  or  store  it  up. 
Hence,  during  the  second  Temple  the  produce  of  the 
sabbatical  year  could  only  be  used  for  miect  consump- 
tion, and  was  not  allowed  to  be  converted  first  into 
other  articles  and  then  used.  Thus,  for  instance,  though 
wood  of  that  year  could  be  used  as  firewood,  yet  it  was 
illegal  to  convert  it  first  into  coal  and  then  use  the  coal 
thus  obtained  from  the  wood,  nor  was  it  l^;al  to  convert 
ve^tables  into  medicines,  or  to  g^ve  human  food  to 
animals. 

For  theOy  and  for  thy  servant  •  .  .—The  pro- 
duce  is  to  be  left  in  the  field  for  the  free  use  of  the 
poor,  the  servant,  &c.  (See  also  Ezod.  zziii.  11.)  Hence 
it  was  enacted  during  the  second  Temple  that "  whoso 
locks  up  his  vinevard,  or  hedges  in  his  field,  or  nthers 
all  the  fruit  into  his  house  hi  the  sabbatical  year  l)reaks 
this  law."  Everything  is  to  be  left  common,  and  every 
man  has  a  riffht  to  every  thing  in  every  place.  Every 
man  could  omy  bring  into  his  house  a  httle  at  a  time, 
according  to  the  manner  of  thinss  that  are  in  common." 

(7)  And  for  thy  cattle.— In  accordance  with  the 
benign  legislation  which  obtained  during  the  second 
Temple,  the  administrators  of  the  law  mferred  from 
this  verse,  and  hence  enacted,  that  the  fruit  of  the 
seventh  year  may  only  be  eaten  by  man  at  home,  as  long 
as  the  land  is  found  in  the  field.  "  As  long  as  the 
uTiiTTi^U  eat  the  same  kind  in  the  field  thou  mayest  eat 
what  there  is  of  it  in  the  house,  but  if  the  animal  has 
consumed  it  all  in  the  field  thou  art  bound  to  remove 
this  kind  from  the  house  into  the  field."  (For  the  enact- 
ment which  enjoins  the  remission  of  debts  in  the  sab- 
bataoal  year,  see  Deut.  zv.  1 — 3.)  During  the  second 
Temple  the  sabbatical  year  began  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month  of  Tishri,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  year.  The  tillage,  however,  and  the  cultivation  of 
oertam  fields  and  eudens,  were  left  off  in  the  sizth 
year.  The  cultivation  of  corn-fields  ceased  from  the 
Feast  of  Passover,  and  orchards  from  Pentecost  of  the 
sizth  year.  The  reading  of  portions  of  the  Law  which 
is  enjoined  in  Deut.  zzzi.  10-— 13,  was  assigned  during 
the  second  Temple  to  the  kinff .  At  the  termination  A 
the  seventii  fallow  year,  which  coincided  with  the  first 
day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  of  the  eighth  year,  a 
wooden  platform  was  erected  in  the  outer  court  of  the 
Temple,  on  which  the  king  was  seated.  The  chief  of 
the  synagogue  took  the  l^k  of  the  Law,  and  gave  it 
to  the  head  of  the  synagogue,  who  save  it  to  the  head 
of  the  priests.  He  gave  it  to  the  hi^h  priest,  and  the 
latter  handed  it  to  the  long,  who  stocxl  up  to  receive  it. 
He  then  sat  down  again,  and  read  the  following  seven 
sections  :—(l)  Deut.  i.  1— vi.  3;  (2)vi  4r-8;  (3)  zi. 
ia-22 ;  (4)  ziv.  22— zv.  23 ;  (5)  zvi.  12—19 ;  (6)  zvii. 
14—20;  (7)  zzvii.  1— zzviii.  69.  The  king  concluded 
with  the  same  benedictions,  which  the  high  priest  pro- 
nounced (see  chap.  zvL  27),  only  that  he  substituted  the 
blesnng  for  the  festival  for  the  absolution  of  sins. 
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LEVITICUS,  XXV. 


the  FifHetIt  Year. 


(8)  And  thou  shalt  number  seven  sab- 
baths of  years  nnto  thee,  seven  times 
seven  jears ;  and  the  space  of  the  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  nnto  thee 
forty  and  nine  years.  (^)  Then  shalt  thou 
canse  the  tnunpet  ^of  the  jubile  to 
sound  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month,  in  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye 
make  the  trumpet  sound  throughout  all 
your  land.  ^^^>  And  ye  shall  hallow  the 
fiftieth  year,  and  proclaim  liberty 
throughout  ail  the  land  unto  aU  the  in- 


1    Heb., 
mnmd. 


Umd   of 


habitants  thereof:  it  shall  be  a  jubile 
imto  you;  and  ye  shall  return  eveir 
man  unto  his  possession,  and  ye  shaJl 
return  every  man  unto  his  family.  WA 
jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto  you: 
ye  shall  not  sow,  neither  reap  that  which 
groweth  of  itself  in  it,  nor  gather  tK& 
^opeaiaitof  thy  vine  undressed.  (^)Forit 
is  tiie  jubile ;  it  shall  be  holy  unto  you  : 
ye  shaU  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of  the 
field.  <^)Intheyearof  this  jubile  ye  shall 
return  every  man  unto  his  possession. 


(8)  And  thou  shalt  niunber.—Better.iInd  thwi 
ahaU  cowni  wnto  thee,  as  the  Authorised  Yersion  renders 
the  same  phrase  in  chap,  xxiii.  15. 

Kiunber  seven  sabbaths  of  years.— Better, 
count  seven  weeks  of  years]  (see  chap,  xxiii.  15).  The 
seven  days  of  each  week  stand  for  so  many  years, 
so  that  seyen  weeks  of  years  make  forty-nine  years. 
Hence  the  expknation  in  the  next  clause :  '*  Seyen 
times  seyen  years."  As  the  ohseryance  of  the  jubile, 
like  that  of  the  sabbatical  year,  was  only  to  become 
obligatory  when  the  Israelites  had  taken  possession  of 
the^  promised  land  (see  verse  2),  and  as  the  first  sab- 
baticSd  year,  according  to  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple,  came  mto  operation  in  the  twen^-first 
year  aiieir  their  entrance  into  Canaan  (see  yerse  2),  the 
first  jubile  was  celebrated  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
after  they  came  into  the  land  of  promise. 

(9)  Cause  the  trumpet  of  tne  jubile  to  sound. 
— ^Better,  cause  the  blast  of  the  comet  to  sound ;  liter- 
ally, eatwe  to  resound  the  comet  of  loud  sound.  Ac- 
cording to  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple, 
the  comets  used  on  this  occasion,  like  those  of  the  Feast 
of  TrumiMts  or  New  Year,  were  of  rams'  horns,  they 
were  straight,  and  had  their  mouth-piece  coyered  witn 
gold. 

In  the  day  of  atonement  shall  ye  make  the 
trumpet  sound.— Better,  Jn  the  day  ofaionemeTU 
shaU  ye  cause  the  comet  to  sound.  On  the  close  of  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  when  the  Hebrews  realised 
that  they  had  peace  of  mind,  that  their  heayenly  Father 
had  annulled  their  sins,  and  that  they  had  become  re- 
united to  Him  through  His  f orgiying  mercy,  eyery 
Israelite  was  called  upon  to  proclaim  throughout  the 
land,  by  nine  blasts  of  the  comet,  that  he  toonad  giyen 
the  sou  rest,  that  he  had  freed  eyery  encumbered 
family  estate,  and  that  he  had  giyen  liberty  to  eyery 
slaye,  who  was  now  to  rejoin  his  kindred.  Inasmuch 
as  Qod  has  forgiyen  his  debts,  he  also  is  to  forgiye  his 
debtors. 

ao)  And  ye  shall  haUow  the  fiftieth  year.— 
Because  it  is  here  said  "  Ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth 
year,"  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  in- 
ferred that  the  good  work  of  the  jubile  is  to  begin 
with  the  first  day  of  Tishri,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  wmch  ouffht  to  be  hallowed.  Hence  as 
new  year  was  with  the  Hebrews  the  preparation  for  the 
Bay  of  Atonement,  so  it  also  became  the  prelude  to  the 
acts  of  mercy  which  finally  came  into  operation  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement.  They  therefore  bcmn  counting 
the  cyde  of  the  jubile  from  the  first  of  Tishri,  or  new 
year,  though  they  proclaimed  it  on  the  tenth,  or  on  the 
close  of  the  Day  of  Atonement.  In  accordance  with 
this  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  record 
that  "  from  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  [i.e.,  Tishri  1]  till 
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the  Day  of  Atonement  [i.0.,  Tishri  10],  the  slares  wer» 
neither  manumitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  nor  were 
made  use  of  by  their  masters,  but  ate,  drank,  rejoiced, 
and  wore  garlands ;  and  when  the  Day  of  Atonement  came 
the  judges  blew  the  comet,  the  slayes  were  manumitted 
to  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  fields  were  set  free." 

And  proclaim  liberty  .  .  .  unto  all  the  in- 
habitants.— ^That  is,  to  all  the  Israelites,  who  are  the 
true  possessors  of  the  land.  Hence  the  ancient  autho- 
rities conclude  that  the  law  of  jubile  was  onlj  in  force 
as  long  as  the  whole  Jewish  nation  dwelt  in  the  land^ 
but  not  after  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Qsd,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
Pul  and  Tilgath-Filneser  kings  of  Assyria  (1  Cliron. 
y.  26),  because  "  all  the  inhabitants*'  of  the  land  dwelt 
no  longer  in  it.  It  is  from  this  declaration  to  proclaim 
liberty  that  the  year  of  jubile  is  also  called  **  the  year 
of  freedom  "  (Ezek.  xlyi.  17). 

It  shall  be  a  jubile.— This  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  fuller  form,  "  a  year  of  jubile,"  used  in  the  other 
passages  of  this  chapter  (see  yerses  13,  28,  40, 50, 52, 
54),  and  denotes  '*  a  year  proclaimed  by  the  blast  of  the 
horn,"  since  the  woid  vSoel  signifies  ooth  ram's  horn 
and  the  sound  emitted  from  it. 

And  ye  shall  return  every  man.— See  yenes 
14-16,  23—28. 

Every  man  unto  his  fiEunily.— See  verses  39,40. 

01)  A  jubile  shall  that  fiftieth  year  be  unto 
you. — ^According  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  including  Fhilo 
(ii.  287—290)  and  Jose^hus  {Antt.  iii.  12,  §  3),  the  pubile 
was  obseryea  eyery  fiftieth  year,  as  is  plainly  enjoined 
both  in  the  yerse  before  us  and  in  verse  10.  As  the 
forty-ninth  year  is  the  sabbatical  year  and  the  fiftieth 
year  the  jubile»  there  were  two  successiye  fallow  ^rears. 

Te  shall  not  sow.— ^As  the  fiftieth  year  is  jubile» 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  sabbatical  year,  sow- 
ingand  reaping  are  forbidden. 

Neither  reap  that  which  groweth  or  itself 
in  it. — ^That  is,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  this  year  is 
not  to  be  made  into  a  regular  hanrest  and  stored  up. 
(See  verse  5.) 

Vine  undressed.— See  verse  5. 

(U)  Ye  shall  eat  the  increase  thereof  out  of 
the  field. — ^Better,  Te  shall  eat  its  produce  from  the 
field.  Because  it  is  the  lubile,  which  must  be  obseryed 
as  a  sacred  institution,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  this 
year  is  not  to  be  stored,  but  as  much  of  it  must  each 
time  be  taken  direct  from  the  field  as  is  wanted  for 
daily  consumption. 

0^)  Te  shall  return  every  man  unto  his 
possession. — ^In  the  year  of  jubile  eyery  omu  is  to 
be  restored  to  his  landed  property,  whether  he  had  dis- 
posed of  it  by  sale  or  by  gift 


Of  Opprefsion, 


LEVITICUS,  XXV. 


A  Bleaaing  of  Obedience. 


(")  And  if  thou  sell  ought  unto  thy 
neighboiu*9  or  buyest  <yughi  of  thy  neigh- 
bour's hand,  ye  shall  not  oppress  one 
another :  (^)  according  to  the  number  of 
years  after  the  jubile  thou  shalt  buy  of 
thy  neighbour,  and  according  unto  the 
number  of  years  of  the  fruits  he  shall 
sell  unto  thee :  <^^>  according  to  the  mul- 
titude of  years  thou  shalt  increase  the 
price  thereof,  and  according  to  the  few- 
ness of  ^ears  thou  shalt  diminish  the 
price  of  it :  for  cLceording  to  the  number 


of  the  years  of  the  fruits  doth  he  sell 
unto  thee. 

(^7>  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one 
another ;  but  thou  shalt  fear  thy  God : 
for  I  am  the  Lobd  your  God.  <^)  Where- 
fore ye  shall  do  my  statutes,  and  keep 
my  judgments,  and  do  them ;  and  ye  shaU 
dwell  in  the  land  in  safety.  ^^')  And 
the  land  shall  yield  her  fniit,  and  ye 
shall  eat  your  £01,  and  dwell  theiein  in 
safety. 

(*>)And  if  ye  shall  say.  What  shall  we 


04)  Ye  shall  not  oppress  one  another.— 
Better,  ye  shall  not  overreach  any  man  hie  brother. 
Not  only  does  the  Law  provide  against  tlie  poor  man 
losing  his  land  for  ever,  but  enjoins  that  in  the  tempo- 
rary sales  the  bnyer  and  seller  are  not  to  take  nnane 
advantage  of  eacn  other's  circnmstances.  Hence  it  was 
enacted  that  if  any  one  bought  or  sold  anything  for  a 
suLth  part  more  than  its  yaloe  the  affgpieved  party  was 
entitled  to  have  the  excess  returned  to  him,  and  if  it 
amounted  to  more  than  a  sixth  part,  the  contract  could 
be  rescinded  altogether.  The  fact  that  the  phrase 
which  is  here  translated  "  one  another  "  in  the  Author- 
ised Version  is  varied  in  the  Hebrew  in  verse  17,  where 
it  is  likewise  rendered  "  one  another,*'  shows  that  it  is 
not  used  in  this  idiomatic  sense,  but  is  designed  to 
denote  fellow-brethren,  members  of  the  same  commu- 
nity, those  who  are  related  to  each  other  by  race  and 
creed,  as  in  Exod.  xxxii.  27,  Jer.  xxxi.  34 

<^  According  to  the  number  of  years  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  buy. — ^The  promised  land,  according  to 
the  Law,  was  to  be  divided  hj  lot  in  equal  parts  among 
the  Israelites.  The  plot  which  should  thus  come  into 
the  possession  of  each  family  is  to  be  absolutely  in- 
alienable, and  for  ever  continue  to  be  the  propert]^  of 
the  descendants  of  the  original  possessor.  Henoe  it  is 
liere  enacted  that  where  a  proprietor  being  pressed  by 
poverty  is  compelled  to  sell  a  field,  it  comd  not  he 
bought  of  him  for  a  longer  period  than  up  to  the  time 
of  tne  next  jubile,  when  it  reverted  to  the  original 
possessor,  or  to  his  family.  In  purchasing  a  plot  of 
land  the  purchaser  is  to  reckon  now  many  years  had 
elapsed  smce  the  last  jubile,  since  this  would  show 
him  the  exact  period  durmg  which  he  would  be  entitled 
to  hold  it.  It  thus  corresponds  to  what  with  us  is 
buying  the  unexpired  term  of  a  lease. 

Of  thy  neighbour. — ^From  this  it  was  deduced 
that  the  Israelite  who  was  reduced  to  poverty  could 
only  sell  his  land  to  a  fellow-Israelite,  out  not  to  a 
Gentile. 

The  number  of  years  of  the  firuit  he  shall 
selL — Whilst  the  purchaser  is  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  number  ox  years  which  the  lease  has  still  to 
run,  the  vendor  has  to  consider  how  many  sabbatical 
years  there  will  be  from  tiie  time  of  the  sale  till  next 
jubile,  since  the  sale  was  not  so  much  of  the  land  as  of 
the  produce  of  so  many  years.  Hence  the  fallow  sab- 
Ixitical  years  are  not  to  be  included.  As  the  plural 
*'  number  of  years  "  is  here  used,  the  authorities  during 
the  second  Temple  concluded  that  the  vendor  could  uot 
sell  it  for  less  than  two  productive  years,  exclusive  of  a 
sabbatical  year,  a  year  of  barrenness,  and  of  the  first 
harvest  if  the  pnrdiase  was  efPected  shorUy  before 
the  seventh  month,  with  the  ripe  piodaoe  in  the 
field. 


0S>  According  to  the  multitude  of  years  .  .  • 
and  according  to. — ^Better,  in  proportion  to  the 
miMUude  of  years  .  .  .  amd  in  proportion  to,  as  the 
words  in  tlie  original  here  are  not  the  same  which  are 
used  in  verse  15  and  at  the  end  of  this  verse,  which 
are  translated  "  according"  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Having  laid  down  in  the  preceding  verse  the  principles 
of  eqmtable  dealings  both  for  the  purchaser  and  vendor, 
the  Lawgiver,  in  his  anxiety  lest  the  distressed  seUer 
should  be  taken  advantage  of,  reverts  again  to  the  pur. 
chaser,  who  is  enjoined  ^rictly  to  regulate  the  purcnase 
price  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  the  lease  of 
the  field  has  still  to  run. 

For  according  to  the  number  of  the  years 
of  the  firuits  doth  he  sell.— Better,  for  a  number  of 
crops  he  seUeth,  that  is,  the  vendor  does  not  sell  the  land 
buta  certain  number  of  harvests  till  the  next  jubile. 

(17)  Ye  shall  not  therefore  oppress  one 
another. — Better,  And  ye  shall  not  overreach  any 
man  hie  neighbour,    (See  verse  14.) 

But  thou  shalt  fear  thy  G-od— who  pleads  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  avenges  every  injustice. 
(See  chap,  xix.  14.) 

(18)  Wherefore  ye  shall  do  my  statutes.— 
Better,  And  ye  shaU  do  .  .  ,  that  is,  the  above  named 
statutes  and  ordinances  respecting  the  sabbatical  year 
and  the  jubile,  which  required  great  sacrifices. 

Ye  shall  dwell  in  the  land  in  safety.— As 
Qod  is  Israel's  strong 'tower  and  wall  of  defence,  it  is 
by  keeping  His  commandments  that  the  Israelites  will 
enjo^  the  security  which  other  nations  endeavour  to 
obtain  by  ffreat  labour  and  nnghty  armies. 

W  Ana  the  land  •  .  .  her  fruit.— He,  moreover, 
who  has  given  Israel  these  statutes,  also  controls  the 
operations  of  nature.  Hence,  though  the  observance  of 
Mis'  laws  would  necessitate  the  attention  from  culti- 
vating the  soil,  the  Lord  wiD  cause  the  land  to  yield  an 
abundant  harvest  which  will  richly  supply  all  their 
wants,  and  they  wUl  saf  ehr  and  quietly  dwell  therein 
without  being  compelled  to  malce  raids  upon  their 
neighbours  for  food,  or  surrender  themselves  to  their 
enemies  for  want  of  provision  (1  Mace.  vi.  49,  53; 
Josephus,  Antt.  xiv.  16,  §  2 ;  xv.  1,  §  2). 

(20)  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  year  P— 
The  Lawgiver  here  anticipates  an  objection  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  called  u]pon  to  abstain  from  cultivating 
the  land  in*  the  sabbatical  year,  and  who  are  over- 
anxious about  the  provisions  of  their  families. 

Behold,  we  shall  not  sow.— That  is,  are  for- 
bidden  to  sow.    (See  verse  4.) 

Nor  gather  in  our  increase.— That  is,  we  are 
even  prohibited  to  gather  the  spontaneous  growths  and 


store  them  up,  and  are   commanded   to  leave  "the 
'•  •-  the  field.    (See  verse  7.) 
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eat  the  seventh  year  ?  behold,  we  shall 
not  sow,  nor  gather  in  oar  increase: 
('^Hhen  I  will  command  my  blessing 
npon  yon  in  the  sixth  year,  and  it  shall 
bring  forth  firuit  for  three  years.  ^^2)  ^^^1 
ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and  eat 
yet  of  old  fmit  nntil  the  ninth  year; 
nntil  her  fimits  come  in  ye  shall  eat  of 
the  old  etore* 


1  Or,  to  to  ffviteeitf 


S  Heb.,  for  adtino 


W  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  i»for 
ever :  for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are 
strangers  and  sojourners  with  me. 
(^)  And  in  all  the  land  of  y onr  posses- 
sion ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for 
the  kuid.  (^>  If  thy  brother  be  waxen 
poor,  and  hath  sold  away  some  of  his 
possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to 
redeem  it,  then  shful  he  redeem  that 


(n)  Then  I  will  command  my  blessing.— 
That  18,  He  will  send  out  His  Divine  command  to  the 
soil  in  the  sixth  year  that  it  should  be  a  blessing^  to 
them,  and  it  shall  be  done.  (See  Dent,  xxriii.  8;  raa. 
zlii  8,  zlir.  4,  Ixviii.  29.) 

It  shall  bring  forth  fimit  for  three  years.— 
Better,  U  shall  bring  forth  produce.  This  special 
blessing  wiD  be  manifested  in  tne  abundant  crop  of  the 
harvest  preceding  the  sabbatical  year.  Just  as  at  the 
inatitntaon  of  the  weeklySabbatn,  when  Gk)d  enjoined 
abstention  from  labour,  He  sent  down  a  double  portion 
of  manna  eveiy  sixth  day  to  make  up  for  the  day  of 
rest  (Exod.  xvl  22 — ^27),  so  He  will  exercise  a  sponal 
providence  every  sixth  year  by  blessing  the  soil  with  a 
mble  crop  to  compensate  for  giving  the  land  a  septen- 
nial  sabbath.  As  the  sabbatical  year  began  the  dvil 
year,  viz.,  1  Tishri,  which  was  in  the  autumn  or  in  Sep- 
tember, the  three  years  hero  spoken  of  aro  to  be  dis- 
tributed  as  follows :  (1)  the  romainder  of  the  sixth  year 
after  the  harvest ;  (2)  the  whole  of  the  seventh  year ; 
and  (3)  the  period  ot  the  eighth  ;^r  till  the  harvest  is 
gathered  in  from  the  seeds  sown  in  the  eighth  year.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  anticipated  in  verse 
29,  viz.,  "  What  shall  we  eat  the  seventh  jear  ?  "  pro- 
perly applies  to  the  eighth  year,  since  the  requiroments 
for  the  seventh  year  aro  supplied  by  the  reg^ular  harvest 
of  the  sixth  year,  and  it  is  the  eighth  year  for  which 
the  harvest  of  the  seventh  is  wanted.  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Jewish  expo- 
sitors  01  the  Middle  Ages  translates  verse  20 :  ^  And 
if  ye  shall  say  in  the  seventh  year  'What  shall  we 
eat ' "  t.0.,  in  the  eighth  year.  It  may,  howeyer,  be  that 
the  question  enresses  the  anxiety  which  the  people 
might  feel  in  eating  their  ordinary  sbaro  in  the  seventh 
year,  lest  thero  should  be  nothing  left  for  the  eighth 
year,  since  in  all  other  years  the  harvest  is  ripening  for 
the  next  year  whilst  the  fruits  of  the  past  year  aro 
beinff  consumed.  ^ 

m  And  ye  shall  sow  the  eighth  year,  and 
eat  yet  of  old  firuit.— Better,  And  when  ye  shall 
sow  in  (he  eighth  year,  ye  shM  yet  eat  of  the  old  pro- 
duce, that  is,  when  at  the  termination  of  the  sabbatical 
year  the  Israelites  resume  the  cultivation  id  the  soil  in 
the  eighth  year,  the  abundant  crop  of  the  sixth  year — 
the  year  preceding  the  sabbatical  year— wiD  not  only 
suffice  for  this  year,  but  will  reach  till  that  part  of  the 
ninth  year  when  the  crops  sown  in  the  eighth  aro  ripe 
and  gathered  in.  Acoordin^y,  the  sixth  year's  harvest 
will  suffice  till  the  Feast  of  Tabemaelea,  or  till  Tiahri  1 
of  the  ninth  year. 

Until  her  fimits  oome  in.— Better,  until  its 
produce  oome  in,  that  is,  the  produce  of  the  eighth 
year  which  was  gathered  in  tne  ninth.  Yerse  20, 
thereforo,  which  states  the  anticipated  question,  and 
yersea  21  and  22,  which  contain  the  roply,  ought  pro- 
perly to  follow  immediately  after  verse  7,  since  they 
meet  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  rest  of  the  land 


during  the  sabbatical  year.  The  redactor  of  Levitieoa 
may,  howeyer,  haye  inserted  yerses  20 — ^22  hero  because 
the  difficulty  raised  in  them,  and  the  roply  ^ven  to  €be 
anticipated  question,  apply  equaUy  to  the  jubile  year. 
The  special  Divine  interposition  which  is  here  promised 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  year's  cessation  from 
cultivating  the  land  wiU,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  be  all 
the  more  readily  youchsafed  when  the  Israelites  will 
have  to  exeroise  greater  obedience  and  faith  in  the 
jubile,  and  abstain  two  snooessive  yean  from  tilling 
the  jROund. 

(23)  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever.— 
That  is,  no  plot  of  the  land  of  Israel  must  be  absolutely 
alienated  from  the  original  proprietor,  who  has  been 
driven  by  poverty  to  seU  his  patrimony.  We  haye  here 
a  resumption  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  sale  uid  pur- 
chase oi:  land,  which  haye  already  been  briefly  stated  in 
yerses  14 — ^17.  Having  been  interrupted  by  the  inser. 
tion  of  the  Divine  promise  with  regara  to  the  sabbatical 
year  (verses  20—22),  the  legislation  now  proceeds  with 
moro  directions  about  the  lunited  sale  of  land. 

For  the  land  is  mine.— The  reason  for  this  pro- 
hibition absolutely  to  cut  off  the  patrimony  from  the 
family,  is  that  GKxi  claims  to  be  the  suprome  owner  of 
the  land  (Exod.  xv.  17 ;  Isa.  xiv.  2,  25 ;  Jer.  ii.  5 ;  Fs. 
X.  16),  and  as  the  Lord  of  the  soil  He  prescribes  con- 
ditions on  which  he  allotted  it  to  the  different  tribes  of 
Israel 

Te  are  strangers  and  sojonmers  with  me. 
— Qod  has  not  only  helped  the  Israelites  to  conquer  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  has  selected  it  as  His  own  dwelling- 
place,  and  erected  His  sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  it 
(Exod.  xv.  13 ;  Num.  xxxy.  34).  He  therefore  is  en- 
throned in  it  as  Lord  of  the  soil,  and  the  Israelites  are 
simply  His  tenants  at  will  (chaps,  xiy.  34,  xx.  24,  xxiii. 
10 ;  Num.  xiii.  2,  xv.  2),  and  as  such  will  haye  to  quit 
it  if  they  disobey  His  commandments  (chaps,  xviii.  28, 
XX.  22,  xxvi  33 ;  Dent,  xxviii.  03).  For  this  reason  they 
are  accounted  as  strangera  and  sojourners,  and  hence 
have  no  right  absolu&ly  to  sell  that  which  is  not 
theirs. 

(M)  Ye  shaU  grant  a  redemption  for  the 
land. — ^Being  simply  tenants  at  will,  and  having  ob- 
tained  possession  of  it  on  such  terms,  the  land  is  not 
even  to  remain  with  the  purehaser  till  the  year  of 
jubile,  but  the  bi^er  is  to  grant  every  opportunity  to 
the  seller  to  redeem  it  before  that  time. 

(85)  If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath 
sold  .  •  • — Ab  poyerty  is  the  only  reason  which  the 
Law  here  supposes  might  lead  one  to  part  with  his 
field,  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  con- 
cluded, and  hence  enacted,  that  it  is  not  allowable  for 
any  one  to  sell  his  patrimony  on  speculation.  This  wiU 
account  for  the  horror  which  Naboth  expressed  to  Ahab 
of  selling  his  patrimony :  "  The  Lord  forbid  it  me  that 
I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathere  to  thee  ** 
(1  Kings  xxL  3). 
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whidi  his  brother  sold.  ^^  And  if  the 
man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  ^him- 
self be  able  to  redeem  it ;  (^)  then  let 
him  connt  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof, 
and  restore  the  overplus  nnto  the  man 
to  whom  he  sold  it ;  that  he  may  return 
imto  his  possession.  (^)But  if  he  be 
not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that 
which  is  sold  shall  remain  in  the  hand 
of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until  the 


1  Heh^  JUt  hKHd 
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year  of  jubile :  and  in  the  jubile  it  shall 
go  out,  and  he  shall  return  unto  his 
possession. 

(^>  And  if  aman  sell  a  dwelling  house 
in  a  walled  city,  then  he  may  redeem  it 
within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold^ 
within  a  full  year  may  he  redeem  it. 
<^)  And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the 
space  of  a  full  year,  then  the  house  that 
is  in  the  walled  city  shall  be  established 


And  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it, 
then  shall  he  redeem.— Better,  iken  his  neareat 
kinsfnan  ahaU  come  and  redeem.  If  he  has  thus  been 
<Himpelled  by  preesure  of  poverty  to  sell  part  of  his 
land,  then  it  is  the  duty  ox  the  nearest  relation,  or,  as 
the  original  literally  denotes,  "the  redeemer  that  is 
nearest  to  him,"  to  redeem  the  nroperty  which  his  im- 
poverished relative  has  been  obliged  to  seU.  The  ex. 
presfflOn  "  redeemer  "  is  applied  in  Hebrew  to  one  who, 
by  virtue  of  being  the  nearest  of  kin,  had  not  only  to 
redeem  the  patrimony  of  the  family,  but  to  marry  the 
childless  widow  of  his  brother  (Buth  iii.  13),  and  avenge 
the  blood  of  his  lelatiye  (Num.  xxxy.  19-— 28 ;  Deut. 
xix.  6—12). 

(86)  And  if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it. 
— ^In  case,  howeyer,  he  has  either  no  nearest  of  kin,  or 
if  his  nearest  of  kin  is  himself  too  poor  to  perform  tins 
duty,  which  is  incumbent  upon  him,  "  ana  himself  be 
able  to  redeem  it,"  that  is,  after  he  was  compelled,  by 
stress  of  poverty,  to  seU  the  property  he  has  become 
prosperous,  so  as  to  be  able  to  redeem  it  himself; 
though  not  distinctly  expressed,  it  is  implied  that 
under  these  altered  circumstances  he  is  obUged  to 
redeem  his  patrimony  himself.  According  to  the 
canonical  law,  however,  he  must  not  borrow  money  to 
redeem  it. 

(27)  Count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof.— To 
regulate  the  price  at  the  redemption  money  the  crops 
were  valued  which  the  purchaser  had  enjoved  since  he 
had  acquired  the  proper^.  Titos  was  deducted  from 
what  he  originally  paid  for  the  plot  of  land,  and  the 
diiference  was  returned  to  him  by  the  vendor,  to  whom 
the  patrimony  reverted.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  there 
were  thirty  years  from  the  time  the  purdiase  was 
effected  to  the  year  of  lubile,  and  the  vendor  or  his 
next  of  kin  redeemed  the  inheritance  either  ten  or 
fifteen  years  after  the  transaction,  he  had  to  return  to 
the  purchaser  either  one-third  or  half  of  the  purchase 
money,  when  the  soil  was  restored  to  the  seller  or  his 
next  of  kin.  In  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  however, 
it  was  enacted  during  the  second  Temple  that  the 
redemption  should  not  take  place  before  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  field  for  two  productive  years  (see  verse 
15),  and  that  he  could  claim  oompensation  for  outlay  on 
improvements. 

Bestore  the  oyerplus  unto  the  man  to  whom 
he  sold  it. — That  is,  an  equitable  estimate  is  to  be 
made  of  what  the  land  is  likely  to  yield  from  the  time 
of  its  redemption  by  the  vendor  to  the  jubile,  which  is 
to  be  allowea  to  the  purchaser. 

m  Kot  able  to  restore  it  to  him.— That  is,  if 
the  vendor  is  unable  to  return  to  the  puiehaser  the 
probable  value  of  the  crops  between  the  contemplated 
redemption  and  the  next  jubile  year. 

Then  that  which  is  sold.- JnthatrAseiheland 
thus  sold  is  to  continue  with  the  putluj^fl^ll  ji^ile. 


when  it  is  to  revert  to  the  vendor  without  any  repay- 
ment whatever.  The  design  of  this  law  was  to  securo 
to  each  family  a  permanent  interest  in  the  soil,  and  to 
provent  the  accumulation  of  land  on  the  part  of  the 
greedy  few  who  aro  ever  anxious  to  join  fiela  unto  field, 
tiius  precluding  the  existence  of  Umdless  beggars  and 
too  extensive  landed  proprietors.  To  the  same  effect 
were  the  laws  of  inheritance  (Num.  xxvii.  6 — 11,  xxxvi.  5 
— ^13).  Similar  laws  obtaineid  among  other  nations  of 
antiquity.  Laws  wero  enacted  that  the  lots  which  wero 
distributed  among  the  inhabitants  wero  neither  to  be 
sold  nor  bought.  Solon  made  it  a  law  that  no  one 
should  acquiro  as  much  land  as  he  wished;  whilst 
Plato  held  that  no  individual  person  is  to  possess  moro 
than  four  times  the  quantity  of  land  than  the  lowest 
owner,  who  had  only  a  single  lot. 

(20)  A  dwelling  house  in  a  walled  city.— It 
is,  however,  quite  different  in  the  case  of  houses  in 
walled  cities.  These  are  not  the  creation  of  Qod  (see 
verse  23),  allotted  by  His  command  to  the  different 
tribes  of  Israel ;  they  are  the  work  of  man,  who  build 
them  up  and  raze  them  to  the  ground  at  their  own  will, 
and  according  to  their  fancy.  Hence  the  law  of  lubile 
does  not  apply  to  these  temporary  human  buildings. 
Though  an  JLsraeUte  could  selT  his  house  without  being 
driven  by  stress  of  ciroumstances  to  do  it,  still,  as  he 
may  feel  attached  to  his  home,  the  Divine  law  affords 
him  some  protection  for  a  limited  period,  during  which 
he  or  his  family  may  redeem  the  building.  During  the 
second  Temple  "  a  dwelling  house  in  a  mlled  city  'was 
defined  to  be  a  house  staining  within  an  area  of  land 
which  was  first  walled  round  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing upon  it  human  habitations,  and  in  which  the  houses 
were  afterwards  erected.  But  if  the  houses  were  built 
first,  and  the  city  wall  afterwards,  they  do  not  come 
witlidn  the  law  here  laid  down. 

Within  a  ftiU  year  may  he  redeem  it.— If 
within  a  year  of  the  sale  he  wiwes  to  redeem,  the  Law 
gives  him  the  power,  or  in  case  he  dies  empowers  his 
son,  to  repurehase  the  property  at  the  same  price  which 
he  received  for  it.  Besides  limiting  the  period  to  a 
year,  the  Law  does  not  prescribe  that  the  next  of  kin  is 
to  redeem,  nor  give  him  the  power  to  do  it.  During 
the  second  Temple  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  vendor 
could  not  redeem  it  with  borrowed  money. 

(90)  If  it  be  not  redeemed  withm  the  space 
of  a  ftiU  year. — ^That  is,  either  by  the  vendor  or  his 
son.  According  to  the  interpretation  which  obtained 
during  the  second  Temple,  the  phrase  "full  year"  is 
here  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller,  inasmuch  as  it 

fives  him  the  advantage  of  an  intercalary  year,  when 
e  has  an  additional  month,  up  to  the  last  day  of  which 
he  could  still  effect  the  redemption.  Moreover,  as  the 
purehaser  sometimes  concealed  himself  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seller  from 
redeeming  his  house*  it  was  enacted  that  the  original 
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for  ever  to  him  that  bonght  it  throngh- 
oat  his  generations  :  it  shall  not  go  ont 
in  the  jubile.  ^^^)  Bnt  the  houses  of  the 
villages  which  have  no  wall  round  about 
them  shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of 
the  country :  ^they  may  be  redeemed, 
and  they  snail  go  out  in  the  iubile. 

^>  Notwithstanding  the  cities  of  the 
LeviteSy  <md  the  houses  of  the  cities  of 
their  possession,  may  the  Lerites  re- 
deem at  any  time.  ^^  And  if  'a  man 
purchase  of  the  Levites,  then  the  house 
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that  was  sold,  and  the  city  of  his  pos* 
session,  shall  go  out  in  tihsyear  of  jubile  t 
for  the  houses  of  the  cities  of  the  Leviteft 
are  their  possession  among  the  children 
of  Israel  (^)  But  the  field  of  the 
suburbs  of  their  cities  may  not  be  sold  ; 
for  it  18  their  perpetual  possession. 

(35)  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,, 
and  'fallen  in  decay  with  thee;  then 
thou  shalt  ^relieve  him :  yea,  though  he 
be  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner ;  that  he 
may  live  with  thee.    ^^^  *  Take  thou  na 


proprietor  should  hand  over  the  redemption  money  to 
the  public  authorities  when  the  vurchaser  could  not  be 
found,  break  open  the  doors,  ana  take  possession  of  the 
house ;  and  if  the  purchaser  died  during  the  year,  the 
vendor  could  redeem  it  from  his  heir. 

It  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubile.— If  the 
vendor,  however,  failed  to  redeem  the  house  within  the 
prescribed  period,  it  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  jubile  like  the  land,  bnt  is  to  remain  for  ever  the 
proper^  of  the  purchaser. 

(^)  But  the  houses  of  the  Tillages  which 
have  no  wall.— Houses  in  villages,  however,  form 
an  exception.  They  are  part  of  the  landed  property, 
and  hence,  like  the  cultivated  land  on  which  they  aro 
erected,  are  subject  to  the  law  of  jubile. 

(3S)  Kotwithstanding  the  cities  of  the  Le- 
vites,  and  the  houses.— Better,  And  as  to  the  cUtea 
of  the  Levites,  the  houses,  that  is,  the  houses  which 
Mlong  to  the  Levites,  in  the  forty-eight  cities  given  to 
them  (see  Num.  zxxv.  1 — 8 ;  Josh.  zxi.  1 — 3),  aro  to  be 
exempt  from  this  general  law  of  house  property. 

May  the  Levites  redeem  at  any  time.— Having 
the  same  value  to  the  Levites  as  land^l  property  has  to 
the  other  tribes,  these  houses  aro  to  be  subject  to  the 
jubile  laws  for  fields,  and  hence  may  be  redeemed  at 
anytime. 

OB)  And  if  a  man  purchase  of  the  Levites.— 
Better,  And  if  one  of  the  Levitee  redeem  it,  that  is, 
even  if  a  Levite  redeemed  the  house  which  his  brother 
Levite  was  obliged  to  sell  through  poverty,  the  general 
law  of  house  property  is  not  to  obtain  even  among  the 
Levites  themselves.  They  aro  to  treat  each  other  ac- 
cording  to  the  law  of  landed  property. 

Then  the  house  that  was  sold,  and  the  city 
of  his  possession,  shall  go  out.- Better,  then 
ihe  house  that  wcu  sold  in  the  city  of  his  possession 
ahdU  go  out,  that  is,  in  the^  year  of  jubile  the  house 
is  to  rovert  to  the  vendor  just  as  if  it  wero  landed 
property.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  house  of  the  Levite 
A,  which  he,  out  of  poverty,  was  obliged  to  sell  to  the 
non-Levite  B,  and  wnich  was  redeem^  from  him  by  a 
Levite  G,  roverts  in  the  jubile  year  from  the  Lerite  G 
to  the  original  Levitical  proprietor  A.  It  is,  however, 
more  thuL  probable  that  uie  negative  particle  has 
dropped  out  of  the  text,  and  that  the  passaffe  as  it 
ori^nally  stood  was,  "  And  if  one  of  the  lievites  doth 
not  redeem  it."  That  is,  if  he  does  not  act  the  part  of 
the  nearest  of  kin,  then  the  house  reverts  in  the  year 
of  jubile  to  the  original  Levitical  owner,  just  as 
lanoed  property.  Tl^  Yulg.  has  stall  the  negative 
particle. 

For  the  houses  of  the  oities  of  the  Levites 
are  their  possession.— As  these  houses  wero  all 
which  the  Leiites  possessed,  they  wero  as  important  to 
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them  as  the  land  was  to  the  other  tribes,  hence  they 
wero  to  be  treated  legally  in  the  same  way  as  the  soiL 

(Si)  But  the  lieCi  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities  may  not  be  sold.— The  Levitical  cities  had 
both  suburbs  or  commons  for  their  cattle,  Ac.,  and 
fields  which  they  cultivated  (Num.  xzxv.  4,  5).  These 
outlying  fields,  which  wero  beyond  the  suburbs,  they  are- 
here  forbidden  to  selL  According  to  the  authorities 
during  the  second  Temple  the  expression  "to  sell"  hero 
used  18  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  as  including  divert- 
ing any  part  of  it  from  its  original  purpose.  Bbuoo 
they  say  it  forbids  the  Levites  not  only  to  sell  the  field, 
but  to  convert  it  into  a  suburb,  and  tnoe  versd.  What 
is  field  must  always  romain  field,  what  is  suburb  must 
remain  suburb,  and  what  is  city  must  continue  to  bo 
city. 

For  it  is  their  perpetual  possession.— The 
estates  belong  to  the  whole  tribe  to  all  futurity,  and  the 
present  occumera  have  to  transmit  them  intact  to  their 
successors.  Hence  no  present  owner,  or  dl  of  them 
combined,  have  a  right  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  tiie 
estates,  or  materially  to  alter  it.  They  must  hand  these 
estates  down  to  their  succeeson  as  they  receive  them 
from  their  predeoessora. 

(85)  And  if  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor.— This 
p»art  of  the  jubile  laws  which  rolates  to  the  manumis- 
sion  of  the  Israelites  who  through  poverty  aro  compeUed 
to  sell  themselves  as  bondsmen  (veraes  39 — 55)  is  mtro- 
duced  by  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
people  to  bestow  brotherly  help  to  the  poor  (verses  35 

And  fUlen  in  decay  with  thee.— Literally,  emd 
his  hand  wavered  with  thee,  that  is,  when  it  is  weak 
and  can  no  longer  render  support,  or  gun  a  livelihood. 
As  the  laws  of  jubile  guard  tne  future  interests  of  the 
Isnelite  who  is  driven  by  stress  of  poverty  to  sell  his 
patrimony,  the  Lawgiver  now  points  out  we  duties  of 
each  member  of  the  oommumty  to  the  imjDoveri^ed 
brother  who  has  to  wait  till  the  year  of  jubue  for  the 
restoration  of  his  property,  but  who  in  the  meantime  is 
unable  to  support  nimiBelf . 

Then  thou  shalt  relieve  him.— Literally,  ihou 
sJuUt  lay  hold  of  him.  When  his  hand  is  thus  trem- 
bling, it  is  the  duty  of  every  Israelite  to  support  hia 
weak  hand,  and  enable  it  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

Though  he  be  a  stranger,  or  a  sojourner.— 
Better,  as  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner,  that  is,  he  is  not 
to  be  treated  like  an  outcast  because  he  has  bem  com- 
pelled by  poverty  to  sell  his  patrimony,  but  is  to  receive 
the  same  consideration  whion  strangers  and  sojoamera 
receive,  who,  like  the  unfortunate  Israelite,  have  no 
landedproperty.    (See  chap.  six. 33,  34.) 

CM)  Take  thou  no  usury  of  him,  or  inorease. 
— ^The  first  thing  to  be  done  to   the   impoverished 
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usury  of  him,  or  increase :  but  fear  thy 
Gk>d;  that  thy  brother  ma^  live  witik 
thee.  ^>  Thou  shaJt  not  give  him  thy 
money  upon  usury,  nor  lend  him  thy 
victuals  for  increase.  ^^^  I  am  the 
LoBD  your  God,  which  brought  you 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  g^ye 
you  the  land  of  Canaan,  wm  to  be  your 
God. 

(»)  And  •  if  thy  brother  that  dweUeth 
by  thee  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  unto 
thee;  thou  shalt  not  ^compel  him  to 
serve  as  a  bondservant:  <^>lmt  as  an 
hired  servant,  a/nd  as  a  sojourner,  he 
shall  be  with  thee,  (md  shall  serve  thee 
unto  the  year  of  jubile :    ^^>  and  tJien 
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shall  he  depart  from  thee,  loth  he  and 
his  children  with  him,  and  shall  return 
unto  his  own  family,  and  unto  the  pos- 
session of  his  fathers  shall  he  return. 
W  jpQY  they  a/re  my  servants,  which  I 
brought  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt: 
thev  shall  not  be  sold  'as  bondmen. 
(«)  J  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with 
rigour ;  but  shalt  fear  thy  God.  <**)  Both 
thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids,  which 
thou  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  heathen 
that  are  round  about  you;  of  them 
shall  ye  buy  bondmen  and  bondmaids. 
(^)  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  stran- 
gers that  do  sojourn  among  vou,  of 
them  shall  ye  buy,  and  of  their  families 


Israelite  is  to  sappl^  him  with  the  means  to  lecover 
himeelf  withont  any  mterest.  The  authorities  dnring 
the  second  Temple  defined  the  words  which  are  trans- 
lated "  nsnry  "  {nesheeh)  and  ^  increase  "  (tarbith,  or 
marhUh)  as  follows :  If  a  person  lends  to  another  a 
shekel  worth  four  denarii,  and  gets  in  return  five 
denarii,  or  if  he  lends  him  two  sacks  of  wheat,  and  re- 
ceives hack  three,  this  is  nsory.  If  one  bavs  wheat  for 
delivery  at  the  market  price  of  25  denarii  a  measure, 
and  when  it  rises  to  30  denarii  he  says  to  the  vendor, 
"  Deliver  me  the  wheat,  for  I  want  to  seU  it  and  buy 
wine,"  and  the  vendor  replies,  "  I  will  take  the  wheat 
at  30  denarii  and  give  thee  wine  for  it,"  though  he  has 
no  wine,  this  is  increase.  The  "increase"  lies  in  i^e 
fact  that  the  vendor  has  no  wine  at  the  time,  and  that 
he  may  possibly  lose  again  by  the  rise  in  wine.  Accord- 
ingly the  former  is  a  charge  upon  money,  whilst  the 
latter  is  on  products. 

(97)  Thou  shalt  not  give  him.— This  is  simply 
an  emphatic  repetition  of  the  declaration  in  the  fore- 
going verse,  and  favours  the  ancient  distinction  between 
ihe  two  terms. 

(38)  Which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Eg^pt.— For  thu  appeal  to  the  signal  act  of 
redemption  from  Egypt,  see  chap,  zil  45. 

(90)  And  if  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  thee 
be  waxen  poor. —  Better,  And  if  iky  brother  he 
waxen  poor  by  thee,  that  is,  aJN^er  supporting  his  totter- 
ing hand,  as  prescribed  in  verses  35 — 38,  imd  making 
all  the  charitable  efforts  to  help  him,  they  fail,  and  he 
still  finds  himself  in  extreme  poverty,  and  unable  to 
obtain  a  livelihood. 

And  be  sold  unto  thee.— The  voluntary  disposal 
ef  his  own  liberfy  for  a  money  consideration  the 
Israelite  could  only  effect  by  stress  of  poverty. 

Thou  Bhalt  not  compel  him  to  serve  as  a 
bondservant. — ^Under  these  circumstances  he  is  not 
to  be  treated  like  heathen  slaves  who  are  either  pur- 
chased or  captured,  and  made  to  do  the  menial  servioe 
which  these  Gentile  slaves  have  to  perform.  The 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  adduce  the  fol- 
lowing as  degradmg  work  which  the  Israelite  bondman 
is  not  to  be  put  to :  He  must  not  attend  his  master  at 
his  bath,  nor  tie  up  or  undo  ^e  latchets  of  his  sandals, 

(40)  But  as  an  hired  servant.— The  master  is  in 
all  respects  to  treat  him  as  one  who  disposes  of  his 
service  for  wages  for  a  certain  time,  and  ^^  then  be 
his  own  master  again. 


Shall  serve  thee  unto  the  vear  of  jubile. 

— Nor  could  he  be  kept  beyond  the  year  of  jubile. 
This  terminated  the  sale  of  his  services  just  as  it  can> 
celled  all  the  sales  of  landed  property. 

(41)  And  then  shall  he  depart  firom  thee.— 
At  the  same  time  that  he  regains  his  libertv,  and  takes 
with  him  his  family,  the  painmony  which  ne  sold  also 
reverts  to  him. 

(tt)  For  they  are  my  servants.— This  is  a  due 
to  the  whole  system  of  Hebrew  serritude.  These 
pover^-siricken  men,  who  are  driven  to  seU  themselves 
to  their  fellow-Israelites,  God  daims  as  His  servants. 
God  is  their  Lord  as  well  as  their  master's  Lord.  He 
delivered  them  both  alike  from  bondage  to  serve  Him. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  difference  between  bond  and 
free. 

They  shall  not  be  sold  as  bondmen— That 
is,  as  personal  property  or  chattels.  The  autho- 
rities during  the  second  Temple,  however,  interpreted 
this  claused  mean  that  an  Israelite  is  not  to  be  sold  by 
proclamation  or  in  public  places,  but  privately,  and  in 
an  honourable  maimer,  with  all  possible  consideration 
for  his  feelings. 

(^)  Thou  shalt  not  rule  over  him  with 
rigour.— The  master  is  forbidden  to  tvrannise  over 
him  as  if  he  were  a  slave  without  any  rignts. 

(44)  Both  thy  bondmen,  and  thy  bondmaids, 
which  them  shalt  have,  shall  be  of  the  hea- 
then.— ^Bather,  As  for  thy  bondmen  and  bondmaids 
which  thou  must  have  of  the  heathen,  &c.  As  the  Law 
forbids  the  Israelites  to  nave  their  brethren  as  bondmen, 
or  employ  them  in  menial  work  which  belonn  to  the 
slaves,  the  Lawgiver  anticipates  a  difficulty  mich  the 
Hebrewsmightraiseagainst  these  enactments.  If  they 
are  not  to  be  engaged  in  this  work,  who  then  is  to  do  it  P 
Hence  the  reply  in  the  verse  before  us. 

Of  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  you. 
— ^These  are  to  be  purchased  to  do  the  necessary  work. 
The  Israelites,  however,  were  restricted  to  the  Ammo- 
nites, the  Moabites,  the  Edomites,  and  the  Syrians, 
who  were  their  neighbours,  but  were  not  permitted  to 
buy  any  slaves  from  the  seven  nations  who  were  in  the 
midst  of  them,  and  whom  they  were  ordered  to  destroy 
(Deui  xz.  16—18). 

(49  Moreover  of  the  children  of  the  strangers. 
— Besides  the  surrounding  nations,  the  Hebrews  are 
also  permitted  to  obtain  their  daves  from  those  stran- 

fers  who  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  Holv  Land, 
(y  these  strangers  the  ancient  authorities  unoerstand 
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that  are  with  you,  which  they  begat  in 
your  land :  and  they  shall  be  yonr  pos- 
session. (^>  And  ye  shall  take  them  as 
an  inheritance  for  yonr  children  after 

fon,  to  inherit  them  for  a  possession; 
they  shall  be  yonr  hiondmen  for  ever : 
bnt  over  yonr  brethren  the  children  of 
Israel,  ye  shall  not  rule  one  over  another 
with  rigonr. 

<^>  And  if  a  sojonmer  or  stranger  %ax 
rich  by  thee,  and  thy  brother  (hat 
dwettdh  by  him  wax  poor,  and  seU  him- 
self nnto  the  stranger  or  sojonmer  by 
thee,  or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's 
family :  <^)  after  that  he  is  sold  he  may 
be  reaeemed  again ;  one  of  his  brethren 
may  redeem  mm :  (^)  either  his  nncle. 


1   Heb.,  y«  %kaU 
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or  his  nnde's  son,  may  redeem  him,  or 
wny  that  is  nigh  of  kin  nnto  him  of  his 
fJBbmily  may  xideem  him;  or  if  he  be 
able,  he  may  redeem  himself.  (^)And 
he  shall  reckon  with  him  that  bought 
him  from  the  year  that  he  was  sold  to 
him  imto  the  year  of  jubile :  and  the 
price  of  his  sale  shall  be  according  unto 
the  number  of  years,  according  to  the 
time  of  an  hired  servant  shall  it  be  with 
hiuL  ^^>  If  (here  he  yet  many  vears  be- 
hind, according  unto  them  he  wall  give 
again  the  price  of  his  redemption  out 
of  the  money  that  he  was  bought  for. 
<®)  And  if  there  remain  but  few  years 
unto  the  year  of  jubile,  then  he  shall 
count  with  him,  and  according  unto  his 


those  who  have  been  pennitted  to  eetile  down  among 
the  Jews  on  condition  that  thev  submit  to  the  seven 
commandments  given  to  Noah,  but  have  not  embraced 
Judaism.  Hence  the  Chaldee  Version  translates  this 
phrase,  "  the  children  of  uncircumcised  strangers." 

And  they  shall  be  your  poesession.— These, 
but  not  the  Hebrews,  the  masters  may  hold  as  their 
absolute  property. 

(M)  And  ye  shall  take  them  as  an  inhe- 
ritance for  your  children.— That  is,  they  may 
appropriate  them  to  themselves,  as  their  personal  pro- 
perty, which  is  transmissible  as  inheritance  to  posterity 
with  the  family  land. 

They  shall  be  your  bondmen  for  ever.— 
These  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  jubile.  They 
remain  in  perpetual  serfdom  unless  they  or  their  f  riendCs 
redeem  them,  or  their  master  has  mamied  any  one  of 
them.  In  ease  of  injury  the  master  is  oUiged  to 
manumit  him  (Exod.  xzi.  26,  27).  The  authorities 
during  the  second  Temple  enacted  that  the  master's 
right,  even  with  regard  to  this  kind  of  bondmen,  is 
restricted  to  their  labour,  but  that  he  has  no  right  to 
barter  with  them,  to  misuse  them,  or  to  put  them  to 
shame. 

Over  your  brethren  •  •  •  •  ye  shall  not 
rule  •  •  .  •  with  rigour. — ^In  contrast  to  these 
heathen  bondmen  the  Jewish  bondmen  are  here  de- 
signated "brethren."  They  are  co-religionists,  who 
haye  been  reduced  to  temporary  seryitude,  but  who 
are,  neyertheless,  feUow-heirs  with  them  in  the  land 
of  their  possession.  Hence  the  greatest  considera- 
tion was  to  be  shown  to  them  in  these  adyerse  circum- 
stances. Hm  authorities  during  the  second  Temple 
haye  therefore  enacted  that  there  must  be  no  difference 
between  the  dallj  food,  raiment,  and  dwelling  of  the 
master  and  his  ^brew  slaye,  and  that  the  master  and 
the  servant  are  alike  in  these  respects. 

(47)  And  if  a  sojourner  or  stranger  wax 
rich  by  thee.— Better,  And  if  the  hand  of  a  stranger, 
and  thai  a  aojoumer,  attain  riches  by  thee,  that  is,  a 
stranger  who  has  become  a  sojourner,  or  who  has  taken. 
up  his  abode  among  the  Israelites,  and  become  ^ ros- 
perous  by  trading.  Such  a  one  had  only  to  submit  to 
the  seyen  commandments  giyen  to  Noah,  and  hence 
had  not  joined  the  Jewish  religion.  For  this  reason  the 
Ohaldee  Yersion  translates  it,  "  And  if  the  hand  of  an 
oneixeancised  sojourner  with  thee  wax  strong." 


And  thy  brother  that  dwelleth  by  him 
wax  poor  .—Better,  and  thy  brother  by  him  wax  poor, 
that  is,  the  Israelite  wha  traded  with  him  is  unfortunate 
in  business,  and  is  reduced  to  poyerty. 

And  sell  himself  unto  the  stranger  or 
sojourner  by  thee.— Better,  and  sella  himMlffmUo 
the  stranger-sojowmer  by  ihee.  The  two  terms  as 
before  describe  the  same  person — the  stranger  who  has 
become  a  sojonmer.  Hence  the  Chaldee  Version  trans- 
lates it»  "and  seUs  himself  to  the  undrcnmoised 
stranger  who  is  with  thee." 

Or  to  the  stock  of  the  stranger's  family.— 
That  is.  the  offshoot  or  descendant  of  a  foreign  famOy. 

(^  Me  may  be  redeemed  again.  —  The  law 
which  applies  to  a  heatlien  who  sold  himself  to  a 
Hebrew  is  reyersed  in  this  case.  Whilst  the  heathen 
cannot  be  redeemed,  and  is  to  remain  a  bondman  for 
eyer,  the  Israelite  who  sells  himself  to  a  heathen  may 
be  redeemed.  Indeed,  aocordinff  to  the  interpretation 
which  obtained  during  the  second  Temple,  this  passage 
enjoins  it  upon  his  relations  and  the  congregation  to 
redeem  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Hence  the  ancient 
Chaldee  Version  translates  it» "  his  redemption  must  be 
efEected  forthwith." 

m  Either  his  unole,  or  his  uncle's  son,  may 
redeem  him. — ^That  is,  any  of  his  relatiyes  are  to 
redeem  him,  which  is  not  the  case  when  an  Israelite 
sells  himself  to  one  of  his  own  nation.  Hence  the 
Jewish  canons  enacted  that  "  if  a  Hebrew  is  sold  to  a 
stranger,  and  is  unable  to  redeem  himself,  his  kinsmen 
must  redeem,  nay,  the  Sanhedrin  are  to  compel  his 
kinsmen  to  redeem  him  lest  he  should  be  lost  amai^| 
the  heathen.  If  his  kindred  do  not  redeem  him,  and  u 
he  cannot  redeem  himself,  eyery  man  of  Israel  is  com- 
manded to  redeem  him.  But  if  he  is  sold  to  an 
Israelite  his  kindred  may  not  redeem  him,  nor  may  he 
borrow  money  to  redeem  himself,  nor  redeem  hiinself 
by  instalments."  In  accordance  with  this  injunction  we 
find  the  Jews  declare  "  we  after  our  abihty  haye  re- 
deemed our  brethren  the  Jews  which  were  sold  unto 
the  heathen,  and  will  ye  eyen  sell  yonr  brethren,  or 
shall  they  be  sold  unto  us  P  "  (Neh.  y.  8). 

(fia-«2)  And  he  shall  reckon  with  him.— That 
is,  dther  the  man  himself  when  he  is  able  to  redeem 
himself,  or  his  kindred.  The  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  rightiy  pdnt  out  thi^  this  passage 
enjoins  the  Hebrew  to  treat  the  heathen  master  fairly 
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years  shall  he  give  him  again  the  price 
of  his  redemption.  (^>  And  as  a  jeaalj 
hired  servant  shall  he  be  with  him :  and 
tJie  other  shall  not  rale  with  rigonr  over 
him  in  thy  sight.  (^)  And  if  he  be  not 
redeemed  ^  in  these  years,  then  he  shall 
go  out  in  the  year  of  jnbile,  both  he, 
and  his  children  with  him.  ^^>  For  unto 
me  the  children  of  larael  are  servants ; 
they  are  my  servants  whom  I  brought 
f  orui  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am 
the  LoBD  your  Grod. 


1    Or,    »y    tke$e 
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CH APTEE  XXVI.  — W  Te  shall 
make  you  '  no  idols  nor  graven  image, 
neither  rear  you  up  a  'standing  image, 
neither  shall  ye  set  up  am  ^^image 
of  stone  in  your  land,  to  1x)w  down 
unto  it:  for  I  am  the  Lobd  your 
God. 

(9)  i  Ye  shall  keep  my  sabbaths, 
and  reverence  my  sanctuary :  I  am  the 
Lobd. 

(8}ejf  jQ  walk  in  my  statutes,  and 
keep  my  commandments,  and  do  tiiem ; 


bv  duly  compensatinff  and  compoimdmg  for  the  nnmber 
01  years  he  tias  still  to  serve  till  jubile,  and  to  take  no 
advantage  of  the  idolater. 

(68)  And  as  a  yearly  hired  servant  shall  he 
be. — Better,  As  a  yearly  servant,  &o.,  without  the 
"and,"  which  is  not  in  the  original, and  is  not  wanted. 
That  is,  as  long  as  he  is  in  service  his  master  mnst  not 
treat  him  like  a  slave,  but  is  to  behave  to  him  as  if  he 
were  simply  one  who  hires  out  his  services  from  year 
to  year,  and  who,  after  a  short  time,  will  be  his  own 
master  again. 

And  the  other  shall  not  rule  with  rigour 
over  him.— Better,  he  shall  not  nde^  &c.,  that  is,  the 
heathen  master.  The  words  *'  and  the  other  "  are  not 
in  the  original,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  quite 
plain  without  i^em. 

In  thy  sight.— The  Israelite  is  here  admonished 
not  to  be  a  tadt  spectator  of  the  cruel  treatment  of  his 
brother  Israelite  by  a  heathen  master,  and  though  he  is 
not  to  resent  in  tne  same  way  in  which  the  Lawj^ver 
himself  resented  it  (Exod.  ii.  11,  12),  still  he  is  to 
remonstrate  with  the  cruel  (Gentile,  and  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  powers  that  be. 

(M)  If  he  be  not  redeemed  in  these  years.— 
Better,  If  he  he  not  redeemed  hy  these,  that  is,  hv  the 
relations  or  the  means  indicated  m  verses  48  and  49,  he 
is  to  go  out  free  in  the  year  of  lubile.  ^See  verse  41.) 
The  heathen  is  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  jubile  as  much 
as  tiie  Hebrew. 

CN9  For  unto  me  the  children  of  Israel  are 
servants.— See  verses  88, 42. 


(1)  Te  shall  make  you  no  idols.— The  first  two 
verses  of  this  chapter  are  still  a  part  of  the  previous 
section  in  the  Hebrew  originaL  Bv  separating  them 
from  their  proper  position,  and  making  them  oegm  a 
new  chapter,  both  the  logical  sequence  and  the  import 
of  these  two  verses  are  greatly  obscured.  As  verses 
47 — 55  legislated  for  cases  where  Israelites  are  driven 
by  exiareme  poverty  to  sell  themselves  to  a  heathen,  and 
men  they  may  be  compelled  to  continue  in  this  service 
to  the  year  of  jubile,  and  thus  be  obliged  to  witness 
idolatrous  pracUoes,  the  Lawgiver  sofemnlv  repeats 
the  two  fundamental  precepts  of  Judaism,  which  they 
mieht  be  in  danger  of  neglecting,  viz.,  to  abstain  from 
idol-worship  and  to  keep  the  Sibbath,  which  are  two 
essential  commandments  of  the  Decalogue.  The  same 
two  commandments,  but  in  reverse  order,  are  also 
joined  together  in  chap.  xix.  3, 4. 

Idols. — ^For  this  expression  see  chap.  xix.  4. 

li'or  graven  image,  neither  rear  you  up  a 
standing  image.—Better,  nor  shall  ye  r^ar  V^^  ^ 


a  graven  image  or  pillar .  Graven  image  is  not  only  a 
plastic  image  of  a  neathen  deity,  but  a  visible  or  sen- 
suous  representation  of  the  God  of  Israel  (Exod.  xx. 
19,  20 ;  Deut.  iv.  16, 16). 

A  standing  image. — ^This  expression,  which  only 
occurs  once  more  in  the  text  of  the  Authorised  Version 
(Micah  V.  13),  and  four  times  in  the  Margin  (1  Kings 
xiv.  23 ;  Jer.  xliii.  13 ;  Hosea  iiL  4,  x.  1),  is  the  render- 
ing of  a  Hebrew  word  {matzehah),  which  is  usually  and 
more  correctly  translatiMi  **  pillar,"  or  "  statue  **  (Gon. 
xxviii.  18,  22.  xxxi.  13,  &c.).  This  was  a  plain  and  rude 
stone  without  any  image  engraved  on  it,  and  was  not 
unf reqnently  erected  to  God  himself,  but  in  lUFter-time 
more  especially  as  a  memorial  to  false  deities.  (Gkoi. 
xxviii.  18,  22,  xxxL  13,  xxxv.  14,  with  Exod.  xxiii.  24, 
xxxiv.  13,  &c.) 

Neither  shall  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone. 
— The  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  interpreted 
the  words  here  rendered  "  images  of  stone  "  to  denote 
beholding,  or  worshipping  stones — i.e.,  stones  set  in  the 
ground  in  places  of  worship  upon  which  the  worshippers 
prostrated  themselves  to  perform  their  devotions.  The 
stone  was  therefore  a  kind  of  signal,  callinsp  the  atten- 
tion of  the  worslupjper  to  itseS,  so  that  ne  may  taXL 
down  upon  it.  With  such  stones,  these  authorities 
assure  us,  the  Temple  was  paved,  since  they  were  per- 
f ectlv  lawful  in  the  sanctuary,  but  must  not  be  used  in 
worship  out  of  the  Temple,  or  rather,  out  of  the  land, 
as  these  authorities  understood  the  words  "in  your 
land  "  here  to  denote.  Hence  the  Chaldee  Version  para- 
phrases it,  "  and  a  painted  stone  ye  shall  not  place  in 
your  land  to  prostrate  yourselves  upon  it,  but  a  pave* 
ment  adorned  with  fiffiues  and  pictures  ye  may  put  in 
the  floor  of  your  sanctuary,  but  not  to  bow  down  upon 
it,''  i.e.,  in  an  idolatrous  manner.  Hence,  too,  the  ancient 
canon,  "  in  your  own  land  "  (t.e.,  in  all  other  lands) "  ye 
must  not  prostrate  yourselves  upon  stones,  but  ye  mav 
prostrate  yourselves  upon  the  stones  in  the  sanctuary.' 

(2)  Te  shall  keep  my  sabbaths  .  •  .—This  is 
exactly  the  same  precept  laid  down  in  chap  xix.  30,  and 
is  here  repeated  because  of  the  duiger  of  desecratin|g 
the  Sabbatii  to  which  the  Israelite  is  exposed  who  sells 
himself  to  a  heathen.  The  Israelite  will  effectaaUv 
guard  against  idol-worship,  by  keeping  the  Sabfaatn 
holv,  ana  reverencing  God  s  sanctna^. 

(8)  Ifye  walk  in  my  statutes.— We  have  already 
remarked  that  this  verse  begins  the  section  in  the 
Hebrew  and  ought  to  have  hegan  the  chapter  iii 
English.  Having  set  forth  the  ceremonial  and  moral 
injunctions  which  are  necessarv  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  holiness  ana  purity  in  the  common- 
wealth, the  legislator  now  concludes  by  showing  the 
happiness  which  will  accrue  to  the  Israelites  from  a 
faithfnl  observance  of  these  laws,  and  the  punishments 
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0>)  then  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  sea- 
Bon,  and  the  land  shall  yield  her  increase, 
and  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  yield 
their  fimit.  <^>  And  your  threshing 
shall  reach  xinto  the  vintage,  and  the 
vintage  shall  readi  unto  the  sowing 
time :  and  ye  shall  eat  your  bread  to 
the  full,  and  'dwell  in  your  land  safely. 
W  And  I  wiU  give  peace  in  the  land, 
and  ye  shall  lie  down,  and  none  shall 
make  you  afraid:  and  I  will  ^rid  evil 
beasts  out  of  the  land,  *  neither  shall 
the  sword  go  through  your  land. 
<^)  And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies,  and 
they  shall  fall  before  you  by  the  sword. 
(^And  ^five  of  you  shall  chase  an 
hundred,  and  an  hundred  of  you  shall 
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put  ten  thousand  to  flight:  and  your 
enemies  shall  fall  before  you  by  the 
sword.  <')  For  I  will  have  respect  unto 
you,  and  make  you  fiiiitful,  and  multi- 
ply you,  and  establish  my  covenant  with 
vou.  ^^^  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store,  and 
bring  forth  the  old  because  of  the  new. 
(u)  'And  I  will  set  my  tabemade  among 
vou :  and  my  soul  shall  not  abhor  you. 
tu)  'And  I  will  walk  amoji^  vou,  and 
will  be  your  Gk)d,  and  ye  uiall  be  my 
people.  ^^>  I  am  the  Ijosd  your  God^ 
which  brought  you  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  that  ye  should  not  be 
their  bondmen ;  and  I  have  broken  the 
bandB  of  your  yoke,  and  made  you  go 
upright. 


which  await  them  if  they  transgpress  these  Divine  ordi- 
nances. 

(4)  Then  I  will  give  you  rain  in  due  season. 
— Better,  then  ItoiU  ffive  you  your  raine  in  due  eetuon, 
that  is,  the  former  and  latter  rains  (Dent.  xL  14).  In 
Palestine  the  proper  season  for  the  early  rain  is  from 
ahoat  the  middle  of  Octoher  until  December,  thos  pre- 
paring  the  ground  for  reoeiying  the  seed,  whilst  that  of 
the  latter  or  yemal  rain  is  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April,  jnst  before  the  harvest.  Thus,  also,  in  the 
covenant  which  God  is  to  make  with  His  people,  a 
similar  promise  is  made,  "I  will  cause  the  snowers  to 
come  down  in  his  season;  there  shall  be  showers  of 
blessing"  (Ezek.  xzziv.  26). 

(s)  And  your  threshing  shall  reaoh  unto  the 
vintage. — ^That  is,  the  com  crop  shall  be  so  plentiful 
that  those  who  shall  be  employed  in  threshing  about  the 
month  of  March  will  not  complete  it  before  we  vintage, 
which  was  about  the  month  ox  July. 

The  vintage  shall  reaoh  unto  the  sowing 
time.— The  wine,  again,  is  to  be  so  abundant  that  those 
who  shall  be  enga^d  in  gathering  and  pressing  the 
grapes  will  not  to  able  to  mush  berore  the  sowing  time 
a^ain  arrives,  which  is  about  the  month  of  October.  A 
similar  promise  is  made  bv  Amos :  "  the  plowman  shall 
overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader  of  grapes  him  who 
sowed  seed  "  (iunos  ix.  13). 

(6)  And  I  will  give  peace.— Not  only  are  they 
to  have  rich  harvests,  but  the  Lord  will  grant  them 
peace  among  themselves,  so  that  they  shalT  be  able  to 
retire  at  ni^ht  without  any  anxiety,  or  fear  of  robbers 
(Pss.  iii.  5,  IV.  8). 

I  will  rid  evil  beasts  out  of  the  land.— The 

I>romise  to  destroy  the  beasts  of  prey,  which  endanger 
ife,  and  which  abounded  in  Fuestine,  is  also  to  be 
found  in  Ezekiel,  where  exactly  the  same  words  are 
rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version,  "  And  will  cause 
the  evil  beasts  to  cease  out  of  tiie  Iwd "  (Eaek.  xxxiv. 
25).  The  two  passages  should  be  uniform  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

(7)  And  ye  shall  chase  your  enemies.— If, 
covetous  of  their  prosperity,  the  enemies  shoidd  dare 
to  attack  them,  God  will  inspire  His  people  with  mar. 
veUous  courage,  so  that  they  wiD  not  only  pursue  them, 
but  put  them  to  the  sword. 

(8)  And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred. 
«— This  is  a  proverbial  saying,  corresponding  to  our 


phrase  "  A  very  small  number,  or  a  mere  handful,  shall 
be  more  than  a  match  for  a  whole  regiment."  The 
same  phrase,  with  different  proportions  to  the  numbers, 
occurs  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  (Dent,  xxxii.  SO; 
JosL  xxiiL  10 ;  Isa.  xxx.  17). 

W  For  I  will  have  respect  unto  you.— Better, 
And  I  wiU  twm  unto  you,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion  in  &sek.  xlvi  9,  the  only  other 
passage  where  this  phrase  occurs ;  that  is,  be  merciful 
to  them  and  bless  them.  (Comp.  2  Kings  xiii.  23 ;  Ps. 
XXV.  16,  Ixix.  17, 4bc.) 

And  multiply  you,  and  establish  my  oove- 
nant  with  you.— That  is,  bv  multiplyuig  them  as 
the  stars  of  heaven  and  the  sand  of  the  sea,  God  fulfils 
the  covenant  which  He  made  with  their  fathers  (Gen. 
xii.  2,  xiii.  16,  xv.  5,  xxii.  17 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  26). 

(10)  And  ye  shall  eat  old  store.- Better,  old 
store  which  hath  become  old.  Though  thev  will  thus 
multiply,  there  shall  be  abundant  stores  for  tnem,  which 
become  old  because  it  will  take  them  so  long  to  con- 
snme  them. 

And  bring  forth  the  old  because  of  the  new. 
— ^Better,  and  remove  the  old  on  ttccownt  of  the  new, 
that  is,  the^  will  always  have  such  abundant  harvests 
that  they  will  be  obliged  to  remove  from  the  bams  and 
ffamers  the  old  stock  of  com,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  new. 

(U)  And  I  will  set  my  tabernacle  among 
you. — Better,  And  IwUl  eet  my  dweUing^place  among 
you.  (See  chap.  xv.  31.^  Not  only  will  God  bless 
them  with  these  material  blessings,  but  will  perma- 
nently abide  with  them  in  the  sanctuary  erected  m  their 
midst. 

My  soul  shall  not  abhor  you.— That  is,  God 
has  no  aversion  to  them;  does  not  regard  it  below  ffis 
dijpity  to  sojourn  amongst  them,  and  to  show  them 
His  favour. 

W  And  I  will  walk  among  you.— This  promise 
is  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  16). 

(Id)  I  have  broken  the  bands  of  your  yoke. 
— ^The  promises  thus  made  to  the  Israelites  of  the  ex- 
traordinary fertility  of  their  land,  of  peace  witlun  and 
immunitv  from  war  without,  and  of  the  Divine  presence 
constantly  sojourning  amongst  them,  if  they  will  faith- 
fullv  obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lcnrd,  now  eon- 
dude  witn  the  oft-repeated  solemn  appeal  to  the  obliga- 
tion they  are  under  to  the  Qod  who  had  so  marvelloasly 
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(W) «  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto 
me,  and  will  not  do  all  these  command- 
mentB ;  <^>  and  if  je  shall  despise  mj 
statute,  or  if  jonr  soul  abhor  my  judg- 
ments, so  that  je  will  not  do  all  my 
•commandments,  but  that  ye  break  my 
covenant:  ^^1  also  will  do  this  unto 
jou;  r  will  even  appoint  *over  you 
ieiTor,  consumntion,  and  the  burning 
ague,  that  shall  consume  the  eyes,  and 
•cause  sorrow  of  heart :  and  ye  shall  sow 
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your  seed  in  vain,  for  your  enemies  shall 
eat  it.  <^7)  And  I  will  set  my  fia^^ 
against  you,  and  ye  shall  be  slain  before 
your  enemies:  they  that  hate  you  shall 
reign  over  you ;  and  ^  ye  shall  flee  when 
none  pursueth  you. 

<^>  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  all  this 
hearken  unto  me,  then  I  wiU  punish  you 
seven  times  more  for  your  sins.  <^)  And 
I  will  break  the  priae  of  your  power; 
and  I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron. 


•deliyered  them  from  cmel  bondage  and  made  them  His 
servants.  To  remind  them  al  the  abject  state  from 
which  they  were  rescued,  the  illnstration  is  taken  from 
the  way  in  which  oxen  aro  still  harnessed  in  the  East 
The  hands  or  the  rods  are  straight  pieces  of  wood,  which 
«re  inserted  in  the  voke,  or  laid  across  the  necks  of  the 
animals,  to  fasten  togetiier  their  heads  and  keep  them 
level  with  each  other.  These  hands,  which  aro  then 
4ittached  to  the  pole  of  the  waggon,  aro  not  onlv  oppres- 
sive, but  exhibit  the  beasts  as  perfectly  helpless  to 
resist  the  cmel  treatment  of  the  driver.  This  phrase 
is  often  nsed  to  denote  oppression  and  tyranny  (Dent, 
xxviii.  48;  Isa.  ix.  3,  x.  27,  xiv.  25,  &c.),  bat  nowhero 
aro  the  words  as  like  those  in  the  passage  bef oro  ns  as 
in  Ezek.  xxxiv.  27. 

(14)  But  if  ye  will  not  hearken  unto  me.— 
The  glowing  promises  of  blessings  for  obedience  aro 
now  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  calamities  of  the  most 
Appalling  natnro,  which  will  overtake  the  Israelites  if 
they  disobey  the  Divine  commandments.  The  fint 
degree  of  punishment  with  which  this  verse  begins  ex- 
tends  to  verse  17. 

(15)  And.  if  ye  shall  despise  my  statutes.— 
Prom  passive  indifference  to  the  Divine  statutes  men- 
tioned m  thepreoeding  verse,  their  falling  away  is  snro 
to  follow.  Hence  what  was  at  firot  mero  Ustlessness 
now  dcTelops  itself  into  a  contemptnons  rojection  of 
God's  ordinances. 

Or  if  your  soul  abhor  my  judgments.— 
Better,  and  if  your  eoul,  Ac.,  as  the  pictnro  of  their 
a.postasy  goes  on  developing  itsell 

But  t£skt  ye  break  my  coyenant.— Better,  that 
ye  break,  &c,,  without  the  "  but,*'  winch  is  not  in  the 
original,  and  obecnros  the  sense  of  the  passage,  since  it 
is  the  fact  of  their  abhoirence  of  Grod's  mw  which 
breaks  the  Divine  covenant  with  them.  (See  G^en. 
xvii.  14.)  The  sense  is  moro  correctly  giren  byronder- 
ing  this  danse  "Thus  breaking  my  covenant,"  or 
**  Theroby  breaking  my  covenant. 

W  I  also  will  do  this  unto  you.— That  is,  He 
will  do  the  same  unto  them ;  He  will  requite  them  in 
the  same  way,  and  abhor  them. 

I  will  even  appoint  over  you  terror.— Better, 
and  I  will  appoint,  &c.,  that  is,  God  will  visit  them 
with  terrible  things,  consisting  of  consumption  and 
burning  ague.  These  two  diseases  also  occur  together 
in  Deut.  xxviii.  22,  the  only  passage  in  the  Bible  whero 
the^  occur  again.  The  second  of  the  two,  however, 
which  is  hero  translated  "  burning  ague  "  in  the  Autho« 
rised  Yersion,  is,  in  the  Deuteronomy  passage,  rendered 
simply  by  "fever."  The  two  passages  ought  to  be 
uniformly  rondered. 

That  shall  consume  the  eyes,  A^id  cause 
sorrow  of  heart.— Better,  that  shall  e>ting^'^^  ^ 
eyes,  and  cause  life  to  waste  away,     Th^^^JAeiuig  of 


the  Authorised  Yersion,  "  consume  the  eyes,"  though 
giving  the  sense,  is  misleading,  inasmuch  as  it  suf^gests 
that  the  verb  "  consume "  is  the  same  as  the  disease, 
"  consumption  "  mentioned  in  the  preceding  clause. 
For  the  pnrase  "  extingmsh  the  eve  '* — the  eye  failing — 
see  Job  xi.  20,  xviL  5,  xxxL  16,  Ac.,  and  for  the  whole 
phrase,  comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  65 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  23. 

And  ye  shall  sow  your  seed  in  yain,  for  your 
enemies  shall  eat  it. — Besides  these  terrible  dis- 
eases, the  production  of  the  soil,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  sustenance  of  life,  and  which  is  to  be  so  abundant 
and  securo  against  enemies  when  the  Israelites  obey 
the  Divine  commandments  (see  verses  4—6),  will  be 
carried  off  by  strangers.  Similar  threatenings  in  case 
of  disobedience  aro  to  be  found  both  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Deut.  xxviii,  33,  51)  and  in  the  prophets  (Jer.  v.  17). 
The  most  striking  parallel  is  the  one  in  Micah,  "  Thou 
shalt  sow,  but  thou  shalt  not  reap ;  thou  shalt  tread  the 
olives,  but  thou  shalt  not  anoint  thee  with  oil "  (lificah 
Yi.  15).  For  the  reverse  state  of  things,  see  Isa.  Ixii.  8, 
Ixv.  22, 23. 

(^7)  And  I  will  set  my  fe^e  against  you.— 
That  is,  make  them  feel  his  anger.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
xvu.  10.) 

Be  slain  before  your  enemies.  —  Better, 
be  smitten  before  yow  enemies,  as  this  phrase  is  ron- 
dered in  the  Authorised  Yermon  (Num.  xiv.  42 ;  Deut. 
i.  42,  xxviii  25). 

Shall  reign  oyer  you.—  Better,  shall  rule  over 
ou,  as  the  Authorised  Yersion  rendera  it  in  Isa.  xiv.  2 ; 
^zek.  xxix.  15,  xxxiv.  4,  &o. 

m  And  if  ye  will  not  yet  for  aU  this 
hearken  unto  me. — Better,  and  if  up  to  these  ye 
wiU  not  hearken  wUo  me,  that  is,  if  they  should  per- 
sist in  their  disobedience  to  the  very  end  of  those  punish- 
ments mentioned  in  verses  16  and  17.  This  vene, 
thereforo,  introduces  the  second  degroe  of  punishments, 
which  ends  with  verse  20. 

I  will  punish  you  seven  times  more.— That 
is,  indefinitely  or  unceasingly;  many  moro  times.  Seven 
being^  a  complete  number  is  often  used  to  denote  tho- 
rougnness  (see  Note  on  chap.  iv.  6),  a  hmpe  or  inde- 
finite number.  Hence  the  declaration  "  Me  shall  de- 
liver thee  in  six  troubles ;  yea,  in  seven  thero  shall  no 
evil  touch  thee"  (Job  v.  19),.  and  "if  he  trespass 
against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day"  (Luke  xvii.  4),  that 
is,  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  (Gomp.  also  Fs.  cxix. 
164 ;  Ptov.  xxiv.  16,  Ac.) 

(19)  And  I  will  break  the  pride  of  your 
power. — ^That  is,  the  strangth  which  is  the  cause  of  your 
pride,  the  wealth  which  they  derive  from  the  abundant 
harvests  mentioned  in  verses  4  and  5,  as  is  OTident  from 
what  follows  immediately,  where  the  punishment  is 
threatened  against  tiie  rosources  of  this  P^wer  or  wealth. 
Comp.  Ezek.    tit.  6,  xxxiii.  28.)      The  authorities 
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and  your  earth  as  brass :  ^>  and  Yonr 
strength  BbUl  be  spent  in  vain:  for  your 
land  shall  not  yield  her  increase,  neither 
shall  the  trees  of  the  land  yidd  their 
froits. 

(21)  And  if  ye  walk  ^  contrary  unto  me, 
and  will  not  hearken  nnto  .me ;  I  will 
bring  seven  times  more  plagues  upon 
you  according  to  your  sins.  <^>I  wiU 
also  send  wild  beasts  among  you,  which 
shall  rob  you  of  your  chil(]b^,  and  de- 
Btroy  yoni^  cattle;  find  make  you  few  in 
num%lr;a^dyour%*wa^shaUbe 
desolate. 

(**)  And  if  ye  will  not  be  reformed  by 
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me  by  these  things,  but  will  walk  con- 
trary unto  me ;  (^>  'then  wiU  I  also  walk 
contrary  unto  you,  and  will  punish  you 
yet  seven  times  for  your  sins.  ^^  And  I 
will  brin^  a  sword  upon  you,  that  shall 
avenge  the  quarrel  of  my  covenant :  and 
when  ye  are  gathered  together  within 
your  cities,  I  will  send  the  pestilence 
among  you;  and  ye  shall  be  delivered 
into  uie  haiid  of  the  enemy.  <^^  And 
when  I  have  broken  the  staff  of  your 
bread,  ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread 
in  one  oven,  and  they  shall  deliver  y<m 
your  bread  again  by  weight:  and  ye 
shall  eat,  and  not  be  satisfied. 


during  the  second  Temple,  however,  took  the  phrase 
"the  jnride  of  your  power"  to  denote  the  sanctuary, 
which  18  called  "  the  pride  of  yonr  power  "  in  Ezek.  zxiv. 
21,  the  expression  used  here,  bnt  the  identity  of  which 
is  obliterated  in  the  Authorised  Version  by  rendering  the 

?hra8e  "  the  excellency  of  yonr  strength."  Henoe  the 
Ihaldee  Versions  paraphrase  it,  "And  I  wiU  break 
down  the  glory  of  the  strength  of  yonr  sanctuary." 

I  will  make  your  heaven  as  iron.— That  is, 
the  heaven  which  is  over  them  shall  yield  no  more  rain 
than  if  it  were  of  metal.  In  Dent,  xxviii.  23,  where  the 
same  punishment  is  threatened,  and  the  same  figure  is 
used,  the  metals  are  reversed,  the  heaven  is  brass,  and  the 
earth  iron. 

(20)  And  your  strength  shall  be  spent  in 
vain« — ^That  is,  with  the  heaven  over  tiiem  as  metal, 
their  labour  expended  in  ploughing,  digging,  and 
sowing  will  be  perfectly  useless. 

Your  land  shall  not  yield  her  increase, 
as  no  amount  of  human  labour  wiU  make  up  for  the 
want  of  rain.  In  Dent.  xi.  17,  where  the  same  punish- 
ment is  threatened,  and  the  same  phrase  is  used,  the 
Authorised  Version  unnecessarily  obliterates  the  iden- 
tity of  the  words  in  the  original  by  rendcnring  them 
"the  land  yield  not  herfruU," 

<ai)  And  if  ye  walk  contrary  unto  me.— 
That  is,  continue  the  defiance  of  the  Divine  law,  and 
rebel  affainst  Grod's  authority.  The  third  warning,  con. 
tained  in  verses  21, 22,  threatens  them  with  destruction 
by  wild  beasts. 

Seven  times  more  plagues.— That  is,  a  still 
greater  number.   (See  verse  18.) 

According  to  your  sins.— This  increased  num- 
ber of  scourffee  wiU  be  in  proportion  to  their  sins, 
since  their  aefiance,  in  spite  of  the  two  preceding 
classes  of  punishments,  aggravates  and  enhances  their 
guilt. 

(28)  I  will  also  send  wild  beasts.— Better,  and 
I  toiU  send  wUdbetuU,  Wild  beasts,  which  abounded  in 
Palestine  (Exod.  xxiii.  29),  are  used  as  a  punishment  for 
sin  (Dent,  xxxii.  24 ;  2  Kbogs  xvii.  25 ;  Isa.  xiu.21,22; 
Ezek.  xiv.  15,  &o.). 

(2S)  And  if  ye  will  not  be  reformed.— The 
fourth  waminjg  (verses  23 — 26)  threatens  the  rebellious 
Israelites  with  a  more  intennfied  form  of  the  punish- 
ment partially  mentioned  in  the  first  warning.  (See 
verse  17.) 

<M)  Then  will  I  also  walk  contrary  unto 
you. — By  their  increased  hostiUihr  to  God,  they  simply 
increase  their  calamities,  since  He  whom  they  are  de- 


fying now  also  assumes  a  hostile  attitude  towards  tiioee 
who  are  defiant. 

And  will  puJiish  you  yet.— Better, and! a2«a 
wiU  smiie  you.  (See  verse  28.) 

(85)  That  shall  avenge  the  quarrel  of  my 
covenant. — ^Better,  that  shM  a/oenge  my  covenani, 
that  is,  the  sword,  which  shall  avenge  tiie  breach  of  the 
Divine  covenant ;  a  war,  which  will  devastate  them 
because  of  their  rebellion  against  the  covenant  God. 
Hence  the  Chaldee  Versions  render  it,  "that  shall 
avenge  on  you  the  veuffeanoe  for  that  ye  have  trans- 
gressed agamst  the  words  of  the  law." 

And  when  ye  are  gathered  together  within 
your  cities. — when,  completely  defeated  in  the  battie- 
field,  the  Israelites  escape  mm  uie  avenging  sword  into 
their  fortified  cities,  they  will  then  become  a  prey  to 
pestilence,  so  that  the  surviving  remnant  will  prefer  to 
deliver  tiiemselvee  over  into  the  hands  of  the  relentless 
enemy.    (Comp.  Jer.  xxL  6 — 9 ;  Ezek.  v.  12,  viL  15.) 

(26)  And  when  I  have  broken  the  staff  of 
your  bread.— Better,  when  I  break  you  the  tAaff  of 
hreody  that  is,  when  God  cuts  off  their  supply  of 
bread,  which  is  the  staff  of  life.  "  To  break  the  staff 
of  bread  "  denotes  to  take  away  or  to  destroy  the  staff 
or  the  support  which  bread  is  to  man.  This  metaphor 
also  occura  in  other  parts  of  Scripture  (Isa.  iii.  1; 
Ezek.  iv.  16,  v.  16,  xiv.  13 ;  Fs.  cv.  16|.  This,  in  addi- 
tion  to  the  pestilence  in  the  cities,  which  will  dnve  them 
to  deliver  themselves  up  to  the  enemy,  or  rather  the 
cause  of  this  pestilence  will  be  the  famine  which  wiU 
rage  in  the  town  whither  they  fled  for  protection. 

Ten  women  shall  bake  your  bread  in  one 
oven. — ^Better,  Hhen  ien  tDomeii,  &c.,  that  is,  so  great 
will  be  the  famine  when  GKkL  cuts  off  the  supply,  that 
one  ordinary  oven  will  suffice  to  bake  the  bread  of  ten 
families,  who  are  represented  by  their  ten  women,  whilst 
in  ordinary  times  one  oven  was  only  sufficient  for  one 
family. 

And  they  shall  deliver  you  your  bread  again 
by  weight.— When  it  is  brought  from  the  bake-houao 
each  one  will  not  be  allowed  to  eat  as  much  as  he  re- 
quires, but  will  have  his  stinted  allowance  most  care- 
fully served  out  to  him  by  weight.  Parallel  to  this 
picture  of  misery  is  the  appaUing  scene  described  by 
lizekid,  "  I  will  break  the  staff  of  bread  in  Jerusalem, 
and  they  shall  eat  bread  by  wdght,  and  with  care^  and 
they  shall  drink  water  by  measure,  and  with  astoiush. 
ment ;  that  they  may  want  bread  and  water,  and  be 
astonished  one  with  another,  and  consume  away  for 
their  iniquity"  (Ezek.  iv.  16, 17). 
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<2^>  And  if  ye  will  not  for  all  this 
hearken  tinto  me,  but  walk  contrary 
unto  me ;  (^)  then  I  will  walk  contrazy 
nnto  ^ou  also  in  fury;  and  I,  even  I,  will 
chastise  you  seven  times  for  your  sins. 
<^)  *  And  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your 
sons,  and  the  flesh  of  your  daughters 
shall  ye  eat.  (^)And  I  will  destroy 
^onr  Idgh.  places,  and  *cut  down  your 
images,  and  cast  yonr  carcases  upon  the 
carcases  of  your  idols,  and  my  sonl  shall 
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abhor  jou.  <^)  And  I  will  make  your 
cities  waste,  and  bring  your  sanctuaries 
unto  desolation,  and  I  wiU  not  smell  the 
savour  of  your  sweet  odours.  <'*>  And  I 
will  bring  the  land  into  desolation :  and 
vour  enemies  which  dwell  therein  shall 
be  astonished  at  it.  (^)  And  I  will 
scatter  you  among  the  heathen,  and  will 
draw  out  a  sword  after  you :  and  your 
land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities 
waste. 


Cff)  And  if  he  will  not  for  all  this  hearken 
unto  me. — ^Better,  And  if,  notuntJuicmding  these,  ye 
will  not  hearhen  wnto  me,  tiiat  is,  if  in  spite  of  these 
awfnl  gnniwhinentfl  they  persist  in  rebellion  against 
Qod,  With  this  reiterated  formula  tiie  fif^  warning 
is  introduced  (verses  27—33),  which  threatens  the  total 
destruction  of  the  land  and  the  people  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  appalling  horrors. 

(28)  Then  I  will  walk  contrary  unto  you 
also  in  ftiry. — ^Whilst  in  verse  24  the  persistent 
rebellion  is  responded  to  on  the  part  of  the  defied  Gk>d 
in  the  simple  words, ''  then  will  I  also  work  contrary 
nnto  you^"  we  have  here  the  addition  **  in  fury  "  as  the 
provocation  is  more  intense. 

And  I,  even  I,  will  ohastifle  you.— Better, 
And  I  also  wiU  ehtMse  you.  The  verb  here  is  dif- 
ferent  from  the  one  in  verse  24. 

(29)  And  ye  shall  eat  the  flesh  of  your  sons. 
— ^The  harrowing  scene  here  described  is  dLso  depicted 
in  Deut.  zzviii.  53-^7.  This  prediction  actually  came 
to  pass  at  the  siege  of  Samaria  by  the  Syrians  (2  Kmgs 
vi.  28,  29),  and  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldfwms,  which  Jeremiah  thus  bewails, "  the  hands  of 
pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  children,  they 
were  their  meat  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people"  (Lam.  iv.  10;  comp.  also  Jer.  zix.  9;  Ezek. 
V.  10;  2ech.  zL  9,  Ac.).  This  also  happened  at  the 
si^  of  Jerusalem  bv  Titus.  A  woman  named  Mary 
kilkd  her  infant  chila  and  boiled  it  during  the  height 
of  the  famine,  and  after  she  had  eaten  piart  of  it,  the 
soldiers  found  the  rest  in  her  house. 

(SO)  And  I  will  destroy  your  high  places.— 
Though  these  eminences  were  also  used  for  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  (Judges  vi.  25,  26,  ziii.  16—23;  1  Sam. 
vii.  10;  1  Kings  iii.  2;  2  Slings  xii.  3;  1  Oluron. 
TsL  26,  Ac.),  the  context  shows  that  the  high  places 
here  are  such  as  were  dedicated  to  idolatrous  worship 
(Num.  zxii.  41,  zzxiiL  52 ;  Deut.  zii.  2 ;  Josh.  ziii.  17, 
&c.).  By  the  destruction  of  these  places  of  idolatrous 
worship,  the  Isra^tes  would  see  how  utterly  worthless 
those  deities  were  whom  they  preferred  to  the  God 
who  had  wrought  such  signal  redemption  for  them. 

And  out  down  your  images.— Better,  and  cut 
down  your  svn-images,  or  solar-staiues,  that  is,  idola- 
trous pillars  of  the  sun-god  (Isa.  zvii.  8;  2  Chron.  xiv.  5, 
xxxiv.y). 

And  cast  your  carcases  upon  the  carcases 
of  your  idols.— Nothing  could  show  a  greater  con- 
tempt both  for  the  idol-worshippers  and  the  idols  than 
the  picture  here  given.  When  the  apostate  Israelites 
have  succumbed  to  the  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
they  will  not  even  have  a  seemly  burial,  but  their  car- 
cases will  be  mixed  up  with  the  shattered  remains  of 
their  gods,  and  thus  form  one  dunghill.  Similar  is  the 
picture  given  by  Ezekiel,  "  Tour  altars  sludj  he  deso- 
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late,  and  your  images  shall  be  broken,  and  I  will  cast 
down  your  slain  men  before  your  idols,  and  I  will  lay 
the  dead  carcases  of  the  chilc(ren  of  Israel  before  their 
idols,  and  I  will  scatter  your  bones  round  about  your 
altars  "  (Ezek.  vi.  4,  5). 

(^)  I  will  make  your  cities  waste.— Not  only 
will  the  elevated  spots  outside  the  cities  with  their  idols 
be  destroyed,  and  the  carcases  of  the  deluded  worship- 
pers be  scattered  among  their  remains,  but  the  cities 
themselves  will  be  converted  into  ruins  and  desolations 
(Jer.  iv.  7,  ix.  11;  Ezek.  vi.  6.  xii.  20;  Neh.  ii.  17,  Ac.). 

And  bring  your  sanctuaries  unto  desolation. 
— ^Even  the  sanctuary  with  all  its  holy  places  (Jer.  U. 
51 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  7 ;  Amos  vii.  9 ;  Pss.  Ixviii.  36,  Ixxiv.  7, 
&c.),  sacred  edifices,  ^nagogpies,  &c  (chap.  xxi.  23), 
will  not  be  spared,  God  thus  reversing  tne  promise 
which  He  made  to  the  Israelites,  that  He  will  set  m 
His  dwelling  place  in  the  midst  of  them  (see  verse  11) 
if  they  wiU  walk  according  to  His  commandments. 

I  will  not  smell  the  savour  of  your  sweet 
odours. — ^When  this  awful  destruction  of  the  sanc- 
tuary is  to  take  place  God  will  not  regard  the  fact  that 
the  odour  of  sweet  sacrifices  is  there  beine  ofifered  up. 
(See  chap.  i.  9.)  The  senrice  which  mav  then  be  per- 
formed to  Him  will  not  hinder  Him  from  executing 
this  judgment. 

<39  And  I  will  bring  the  land  into  desolation. 
Better,  And  Im/yself  wiU  hring,  Ac.  From  tiie  ruin  of 
the  cities  and  the  sanctuaries  the  desolation  extends  to 
the  whole  country.  Whilst  the  devastations  hitherto 
were  the  result  of  God  permitting  hostile  invasions  and 
conquests,  the  desolation  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  Israelites  described  in  the  foUowing 
verses  are  to  be  the  work  of  God  Himself.  He  who  has 
promised  to  bless  the  land  in  so  marvellous  a  manner 
(verses  4—10)  as  a  reward  for  their  obedience,  will 
Himself  reduce  it  to  the  most  astounding  desolation  as 
a  punishment  for  their  disobedience,  so  much  so,  that 
their  very  enemies  will  be  amazed  at  it  (Jer.  ix.  II ; 
Ezek.  V.  15,  xxxiii.  28,  29,  xxxv.  10,  xxxvi.  5). 

(88)  And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the 
heathen.--They  will  not  even  be  permitted  to  tarry 
among  the  ruins  of  their  favoured  places,  but  God  £[im. 
self,  who  brings  about  the  desolation,  will  disperse  the 
surviving  inhabitants  far  and  wide. 

And  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you.~To 
show  how  complete  this  dispersion  is  to  be,  Qod  is 
represented  wiin  a  drawn  sword  in  His  hand  pursuing 
them  and  scattering  them,  so  that  both  their  land  and 
every  city  in  it  should  be  denuded  of  them,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  possibiti^  of  any  of  them  turning 
back.  Thus  the  sword  which  God  promised  should  not  go 
through  their  land  (see  verse  6)  if  they  walk  according 
to  the  Divine  commandments,  will  now  be  wielded  by 
Himself  to  bring  about  their  utter  dispersion  from  the 
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(M)  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sab- 
baths, as  long  as  it  lieth  desolate,  and 
ye  be  in  yonr  enemies'  land ;  even  then 
shall  the  land  rest,  and  enjoy  her  sab- 
baths. ^  Am  long  as  it  lieth  desolate 
it  shall  rest ;  because  it  did  not  rest  in 
yonr  sabbaths,  when  ye  dwelt  npon  it. 

W  And  npon  them  that  are  left  alive 
of  you  I  will  send  a  fisiintness  into  their 
hearts  in  the  lands  of  their  enemies; 
and  the  sonnd  of  a  ^  shaken  leaf  shall 
chase  them ;  and  they  shaU  flee,  as  flee- 
ing from  a  sword ;  and  they  shall  fall 
when  none  pnrsneth.  (^)  And  they  shall 
fall  one  npon  another,  as  it  were  before 
a  sword,  when  none  pnrsneth :  and  ye 
shaU  have  no  power  to  stand  beforeyonr 


iHebHdrfMn. 


enemies.  ^^^  And  ye  shall  perish  among 
the  heathen,  and  the  laiid  of  yonr 
enemies  shall  eat  yon  np.  <^>  And  they 
that  are  left  of  yon  shall  pine  away  ia 
their  iniquity  in  your  enemies'  lands; 
and  also  in  the  iniquitieB  of  their 
fathers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them. 
(^)  If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity, 
and  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers,  with 
their  trespass  which  they  trespassed 
against  me,  and  that  also  they  have 
umlked  contrary  unto  me ;  ^^^  and  Ihai 
I  also  haye  waUced  contrary  unto  them, 
and  haye  brought  them  into  the  land  of 
their  enemies ;  if  then  their  undrenm- 
cised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  then 
accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  ini- 


land.  A  siinilAr  appalling  scene  is  described  bj  Jere- 
miah :  ''  I  will  scatter  them  also  among  the  heathen, 
whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known :  and  I 
will  send  a  sword  after  them,  till  I  have  consomed 
them"  (Jer.  iz.  16,  with  chap,  zlii  16—18;  Esek. 
zii.  14). 

(34)  Then  shall  the  land  enjoy  her  sabbaths.— 
The  land,  which  participates  both  ia  the  happiness  and 
misery  of  the  Isnelites  (see  chap,  zviii.  25),  and  which 
through  their  disobedience  of  the  Divine  laws  would  be 
deprived  of  her  sabbatical  rests  as  long  as  the  rebeUions 
people  occupy  it,  would  now  at  last  be  able  to  enioy  its 
prescribed  legal  rest,  when  it  is  ridden  of  these  denant 
transgressors,  and  as  long  as  they  remain  in  exile. 

(329  As  long  as  it  lieth  desolate  it  shall  rest; 
because  it  did  not  rest  •  •  .—  Better,  All  the  days 
of  its  desolation  shaU  it  keep  that  rest  tohich  it  did  not 
rest,  &c.,  that  is,  the  land  during  its  desolation  will  not 
be  cultivated  but  will  lie  fallow,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
make  np  by  its  long  rest  for  the  many  sabbaths  and 
sabbatical  jeeie  of  which  it  had  been  deprived  bv  the 
lawless  Isiaelites  during  their  sojourn  in  it.  (domp. 
Jer.  xzxiv.  17 ;  2  Ohron.  xzxvL  21.) 

(36,  S7)  And  upon  them  that  are  left  alive  of 
you. — ^Better,  And  cu  to  those  that  remain  of  you,  as 
the  Authorised  Version  generally  renders  this  expres- 
sion. This  obviates  the  insertion  of  the  expression 
"  alive,"  which  is  not  in  the  original,  and  is  not  put  in 
the  Authorised  Version  in  verse  89,  where  the  same 
phrase  occurs.  Where  these  will  remain  is  explained 
in  the  next  danse. 

I  will  send  a  fkdntness  into  their  hearts.— 
That  is.  He  will  implant  in  them  such  timidity  uid 
cowardice  that  they  wiU  be  frightened  at  the  faintest 
sound.  He  will  make  life  a  misery  to  them.  (Gomp. 
Deut.  xxviil  65—67.) 

(38)  And  ye  shall  perish  among  the  heathen. 
7-Better,  And  ye  shall  be  lost  among  the  heathen,  as  the 
word  here  rendered  **  perish  "  is  often  translated.  (See 
Deut.  xxii  3;  1  Sam.  ix.  3,  20;  Jer.  1.  6;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  4, 16 ;  Ps.  cxix.  176,  &c.)  The  context  plainly 
shows  that  utter  destruction  is  not  meant  here.  The 
very  next  verse  speaks  of  a  remnant  who  are  to  pine 
away,  whilst  verse  40  speaks  of  their  confessing  their 
guilt. 

The  land  of  your  enemies  shall  eat  you  up. 
— ^That  b,  they  shall  be  so  completely  mixed  up  with 


the  heathen  nations  amongst  whom  they  are  to  be  dis- 
persed, and  so  utterly  incorporated  amongst  them,  that 
they  will  disappear,  and  have  no  separate  existence. 
This  is  tiie  sense  of  this  peculiar  phnse  ia  Num.  xiii 
82;  Ezek.xzxvi  13. 

(38)  And  they  that  are  left  of  you  shall  pine 
away  in  their  iniquity.— Better,  But  those  that 
remain  of  you  shall  pine  away  because  of*  their 
iniqMy,  that  is,  those  who  will  survive  the  terrible 
doom  described  under  the  five  warnings,  will  pine  away 
with  grief,  reflecting  upon  their  sins  wnich  have  brought 
upon  them  these  tribulations. 

And  also  in  the  iniquities  of  their  fathers 
shall  they  pine  away  with  them.— Better,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  iniquity  of  their  faJthers  with 
them  shall  they  pine  away,  that  is,  they  shall  pine 
away  on  account  of  their  ancestral  sins,  which  they 
repeat  and  reproduce.  Hence  the  ancient  Ghaldee 
Versions  render  it,  "  And  also  on  account  of  the  evil 
sins  of  their  fathers,  which  they  hold  fast  ia  their 
hands,  shall  they  Dine  away."  It  may,  however,  also 
be  rendered,  "  ^a  also  on  account  of  tiie  iniquities  of 
their  fathers  which  are  with  them;"  that  is,  which 
th^  must  bear  and  eniiate.    (See  Exod.  xx.  5.) 

(«»  If  they  shall  confess  their  iniquity.— 
Better,  And  they  shall  confess,  that  is,  when  tiieir 
sufferings  have  reached  this  terrible  point,  the 
Israelite  will  realise  and  confess  their  iniquities  and 
those  of  their  fathers  who  have  perished  in  these 
terrible  punishments,  on  account  of  tneir  sins,  and  who 
are  no  longer  alive  to  confess  their  sins  themselves. 
The  whole  description  is  present  to  the  Lawgiver's 
mind;  hence  tJie  different  degrees  of  the  sins,  the 
various  stages  of  the  sufferinKS,  and  the  ultimate  peni- 
tence of  the  people  are  described  as  passing  before  our 
eyes,  as  if  exhibited  in  a  kaleidoscope. 

With  their  trespass  which  they  trespassed 
against  me. — Bett^,  because  of  their  treepass  that 
they  have,  &c.,  as  this  phrase  is  rendered  in  the  Autho- 
rised Version  in  Dan.  ix.  7. 

W  And  that  I  also  have  walked  contrary 
unto  them.— That  is,  and  they  shall  also  confess  that 
through  their  walking  contrary  unto  Gk>d,  He  also 
walked  contrary  unto  them,  and  brought  them  into  the 
land  of  their  enemies. 

If  then  their  uncircumcised  hearts  be 
humbled. — ^Better,  or  rather,   t^r   und/remmdeed 
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•quity:  <^)  then  will  I  remember  my 
•GOYenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  cove- 
nant with  Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant 
with  Abraham  will  I  remember ;  and  I 
will  remember  the  land. 

(^)  The  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them, 
and  shall  enjoy  her  sabbaths,  while  she 
lieth  desolate  without  them:  and  they 
odiall  accept  of  the  pnnishment  of  their 
iniquity:  because,  even  because  they 
despised  my  judgments,  and  because 
their  soul  abhorred  my  statutes. 
KM)  And  yet  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in 
the  land  of  their  enemies,  '  I  will  not 
cast  them  away,  neither  will  I  abhor 


a  Dent.  ^  at  Bom. 
U.SC. 


them,  to  destroy  them  utterly,  and  to 
break  my  covenant  with  them :  for  I  a/m 
the  Lord  their  God.  («>  But  I  wiU  for 
their  sakes  remember  the  covenant  of 
their  ancestors,  whom  I  brought  forth 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  sight  of 
the  heathen,  that  I  might  be  their  God : 
I  ami  the  Lobd. 

(M)  These  are  the  statutes  and  judg- 
ments and  laws,  which  the  Lobd  made 
between  him  and  the  children  of  Israel 
in  mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 


CHAPTER    XXVn.  — (1)  And  the 
LoBD  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^>  Speak 


hearts  shall  be  humbled.  This  is  a  resomption  of  the 
statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  Teiae  40,  viz., 
"And  the^  shall  confess  their  inianity  .  .  .;"  or 
rather,  their  wncvrcwmdsed  hearts  skaU  be  hvmbled. 
That  is,  perverse  and  stubborn  hearts;  too  prond  to 
make  an  nnmble  confession.  (See  chap.  zix.  23,  with 
Jer.  ix.  26.)  The  same  metaphor  is  used  by  the 
Apostle :  ''  Ye  stilEnecked  and  uncircomcised  in  heart 
and  ears,  ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts 
▼ii.  51). 

Accept  of  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity. 
—Bather,  accept  toiUingly,  that  is,  they  will  acknow- 
ledge  the  justice  of  their  punishment,  and  be  in  that 
frame  of  mind  when  they  will  freely  own  that  the 
punishment  is  not  commensurate  with  their  jruilt,  and 
willingly  accept  the  Divine  retribution.  The  exact 
shade  of  meamng  coyered  by  this  phrase  in  the  original 
•cannot  adequately  be  giyen  in  a  translation,  since  the 
yerb  here  ^anslated  "  accept,"  or  "  accept  willingly," 
is  the  same  which  is  translated  ''  enjoy  in  yerse  34. 
The  whole  phrase  denotes  literally,  they  shaU  r^aiee  in 
their  iniqutiy,  or  in  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity ; 
they  will  take  it  joyfully,  as  the  best  and  most  appro- 
priate means  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  passage,  "  I  will  bear  the  indij^- 
tion  of  the  Lord,  for  I  naye  sinned  against  him " 
(Micah  yii.  9). 

(42)  Then  will  I  remember.— That  is,  perform 
the  covenant  Qod  made.  The  expression  **  remember  " 
frequently  denotes  "to  be  mindful,"  ''to  perform," 
especially  when  used  vrith  regard  to  God ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, "  I  haye  remembered  my  coyenant,"  &c  (Exod. 
yL  5,  6);  "He  remembered  for  them  his  coyenant" 
(Ps.  cyi  45). 

My  covenant  with  Jacob,  and  also  my  cove- 
nant with  Isaac,  and  also  my  covenant  with 
Abraham. — ^When  thus  brought  to  repentance,  the 
Lord  will  perform  towards  them  the  coyenant  which 
He  made  with  their  ancestors,  and  in  which  He  not 
only  promised  that  the  Israelites  are  to  be  a  numerous 
people,  but  that  they  are  to  possess  tiie  land  for  eyer 
(Exod.  xxxii.  13).  Jnrom  the  fact  that  the  expression 
**  coyenant  '*  is  here  exceptionally  repeated  before  the 
name  of  each  patriarch,  the  authorities  during  the 
second  Temple  rightly  concluded  that  it  refers  to  three 
distinct  coyenants  made  respectiyely  with  the  patri- 
archs. Hence  the  Ghaldee  versions  render  it,  "  And  I 
will  remember  in  mercy  the  coyenant  which  I  coye- 

nanted  with  Jacob  at  Bethel  [Gren.  zzxy  p 15],  and 

also  the  coyenant  which  I  coyeaanted  ^^  Isaac  at 


Mount  Moriah  [G^.  xxiLI,  and  the  coyenant  which  I 
ooyenanted  with  Abraham  oetween  the  diyided  pieces 
[of  the  sacrifices  (Gen.  xy.  18—21)]."  The  ancients 
also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  whikt  in  all  other 
passsKos  where  the  three  patriarchs  are  mentioned 
t<»ether,  the  order  is  according  to  their  seniority,  yiz., 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Gen.  1.  24 ;  Exod.  ii.  24, 
yi.  8,  xxxii.  13;  Deut.  xxix.  13,  xxxiy.  4;  2  Kings  xiii. 
23;  Ps.  cv.  8—10;  1  Ohron.  xvi.  16— 17),  this  is  the 
solitary  instance  where  the  regular  order  is  inyerted. 

(43)  «rhe  land  also  shall  be  left  of  them.— 
Better,  but  the  land  shall  be  deserted  by  them.  The 
solemn  warning  b  here  reiterated,  that  before  God  will 
remember  His  coyenant  with  the  patriarchs,  and  abo 
be  mindfol  of  the  land,  the  land  must  be  depopulated 
of  its  rebellious  inhabitants,  and  enjoy  the  Sabbaths 
which  haye  been  denied  to  it.  This  yerse,  therefore, 
which  is  substantially  a  repetition  of  yerses  33,  34, 
seems  to  have  been  inserted  here  to  deprecate  more 
solemnly  the  heinousness  of  their  sins. 

(M>  And  yet  for  all  that.— Better,  And  yet  even 
so,  that  is,  eyen  if  it  be  so  that  they  remain  exiles  in 
foreign  lands  for  a  long  time,  this  is  no  proof  that  Qod 
has  mially  cast  them  off,  has  given  them  over  to  de- 
struction, and  abrogated  His  covenant  with  them.  He 
is  always  their  G^  and  will  keep  His  covenant  for 
ever. 

(45)  But  I  will  for  their  sakes  remember  the 
covenant. — ^Better,  And  urill  remember  uwto  them  the 
covenantf  that  is,  as  their  God  He  will  execute  to  them 
the  covenant  which  He  made  with  their  ancestors.  This 
yerse  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
yerse. 

(4fi)  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments.— 
That  is,  the  statutes  and  judgments  contained  in  chaps, 
xxv.  1 — xxvL  45. 

In  Mount  Sinai. — That  is,  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trictof  Sinai.  This  group  of  statutes  therefore  con- 
cludes with  the  very  phrase  with  which  it  began  (see 
chap.  xxv.  1),  thus  diowing  that  it  forms  a  section  by 
itself. 


(1)  And  the  Lord  spalce  unto  Moses.— Like  the 
group  of  enactments  contained  in  chaps,  xxy.  1 — xxvi. 
45,  tne  regfulations  about  the  different  kinds  of  vows 
are  introduced  with  the  formula  which  indicates  that 
the  section  before  us  constitutes  a  separate  Divine 
communication.  As  sundry  allusions  are  made  through- 
out this  book  to  vows,  thus  legally  acknowledging  the 
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unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  xinto 
fhem,  When  a  man  shall  make  a  singu- 
lar vow,  the  persons  shall  he  for  the 
LoBD  by  thy  estimation.  <^)  And  thy 
estimation  snail  be  of  the  nude  from 
twenty  years  old  even  unto  sidy  years 
old,  even  thy  estimation  shall  be  fifty 
shekels  of  siiyer,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuazy.  <^)  And  if  it  be  a  female, 
then  thy  estimation  shall  be  thirty  she- 
kels.    ^^  And  if  it  he  from  fiye  years  old 


eyen  unto  twenty  years  old,  then  thy 
estimation  shall  be  of  the  male  twenty 
shekels,  and  for  the  female  ten  shekels^ 
(^  And  if  i^  be  from  a  month  old  eyen 
iinto  fiye  years  old,  then  thy  estimation 
shall  be  of  the  male  fiye  shekels  of  sil- 
yer,  and  for  the  female  thy  estimation 
shail  he  three  shekels  of  silyer.  ^  And 
if  i^  be  from  sixty  years  old  and  aboye ; 
if  i^  be  a  male,  then  thy  estimation  shall 
be  fifteen  shekels,  and  for  the  female 


existence  of  the  ancient  practice  of  Totive  offeringB 
(chape,  yii.  16,  zxii.  18,  21, 23,  zziii.  38),  the  Levitical 
eode,  which  is  pre-eminentlj  designed  to  uphold  tiie 
holiness  of  th^  sanctuary  and  its  sacrifices,  as  well  as 
the  holiness  of  the  priests  and  the  people,  would  be  in- 
complete without  defining  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
these  self-imposed  sacrifices. 

W  Shall  make  a  singular  yow.— Better,  ahdU 
eonsecraie  a  vovo,  (See  chap.  rrii.  21.)  According  to 
the  interpretation  ox  this  phrase  which  obtained  during 
the  second  Temple  it  denotes  skdU  pronatmee  a  voto. 
Hence  the  ancient  Ohaldee  YersionB  render  it,  "shall 
distinctly  pronounce  a  tow.*'  Accordingly,  no  tow 
mentallT  made  or  conceiTed  was  deemed  binding.  It 
had  to  DC  distinctly  pronounced  in  words.  The  form 
of  the  TOW  is  nowhere  glTen  in  the  Bible.  Like  many 
other  points  of  detail,  the  wording  of  it  was  left  to  the 
admimstrators  of  the  law.  They  diTided  towb  into 
two  classes :  (1)  PositiTe  tows,  by  which  a  man  bound 
himself  to  consecrate  for  relu^ous  purposes  his  own 
person,  those  members  of  his  £mily  OTer  whom  he  had 
oontrol,'or  any  portion  of  his  property,  and  for  this  kind 
of  TOW  the  formula  was  "  B^old  I  eonsecrate  this  to 
the  Lord  " ;  and  (2)  NegatiTe  tows,  by  which  he  pro- 
mised  to  abstain  from  enjoying  a  certain  thing,  for 
which  the  formula  was,  ''  Such  and  such  a  thing  be  un- 
lawful to  me  for  so  many  days,  weeks,  or  for  cTer." 

The  peraons  shall  be  for  the  Iiord  by  thy 
e8timation.~Better,  bouU  to  ths  Lord  according  to 
thy  e§twnaiion,  that  is,  the  tow  consists  of  consecrating 
persons  to  the  Lord  with  the  intention  of  redeeming  by 
money  the  persons  thus  conseorated,  according  to  the 
valuation  ^ut  upon  them  by  Moses.  This  part  of  the 
Terse  explains  the  nature  of  the  tow,  and  takes  it  for 
granted  that  by  consecrating  a  human  being  to  Gk)d  by 
a  TOW  is  meant  to  substitute  the  money  Ti£e  for  him. 
Bt  the  suffix,  ^  thy  estimation,"  Moses  is  meant,  to 
whom  these  reg^ulations  are  here  DiTinelr  communi- 
cated, and  upon  whom  it  deTolTed  in  the  ust  instance 
to  carry  out  the  law.  (See  chap.  t.  15,  18.)  During 
the  second  Temple  any  Israelite  could  estimate  the 
money  Tslue  of  a  person  thus  TOwed  to  the  Lord. 

(8)  And  thy  estimation  shall  be  of  the  male. 
— Better,  Then  thy  estimation  of  the  male  BhaU  he  {as 
foUotDs), 

From  twenty  years  old  eyen  unto  sixty 
years  old.— The  estimation  not  only  begins  with  the 
male,  who  is  the  most  important  person,  but  takes 
special  notice  of  his  age.  The  years  here  specified 
represent  the  prime  of  his  life,  and  he  is  to  be  rated 
not  according  to  his  rank  or  position,  but  according  to 
the  Talue  of  nis  serTices. 

Fifty  shekels  of  silyer,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary. —  Whether  the  person  who  makes 
this  TOW  makes  it  with  regard  to  himself,  or  whether  he 


dedicates  hv  it  auT  other  member  of  the  eommunity,  he 
is  to  pay  fifty  sUTcr  shekels,  which  in  our  currency 
would  1m  £6  9s.  2d.,  if  the  man  thus  consecrated  ia 
between  twentrand  sixty  years  of  age.  This  sum  he 
is  to  paT,  whetner  rich  or  poor.  For  this  sum  he  was 
liable,  auring  the  second  Temple,  if  he  said  **  My  Talue 
be  upon  me,"  or  ''  This  man's  Talue  be  upon  me^"  or 
"  Such  a  man's  Talue  be  upon  me." 

W  And  if  it  be  a  female  .  .  .  thirty  shekels. 
—As  the  woman  is  the  weaker  Tessel,  and  her  labour  ia 
of  less  Talue,  if  she  tows  herself  or  dedicates  by  a  tow 
any  other  one  of  her  own  sex  to  the  sanctuary,  she  is  to 
pay  thirty  shekels,  or  £3 17s.  6d.,  raoTided  she  is  within, 
the  aboTe-named  limits  of  nfe.  This  was  the  Tsloe  dP 
a  slaTe  (Exod.  xxi.  32),  and  is  the  price  at  which  Christ 
was  sold  (Matt,  xxrii.  9).  It  is  supposed  that  under 
this  proTision  Jephtha  might  haTe  redeemed  hie 
daughter  whom  he  unwitti^ly  Towed  to  the  Loid 
(Jnd^  xi.  30).    (See,  howcTer,  Terse  29.) 

(5)  If  it  be  tvom.  five  years  old,  even  unto 
twenty  years.— From  the  fact  that  a  child  of  fire 
years  is  here  mentioned  it  is  OTident  that  the  tows  here 
spoken  of  are  not  simply  those  which  a  man  makes 
with  regard  to  his  own  person,  but  which  he  idso  makee 
about  others,  since  a  tow  iuTolTing  the  payment  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  on  the  part  <«  a  child  was 
of  no  force.  The  case,  therefore,  here  contemplated  ia 
of  a  father  or  mother  Towing  the  male  child  unto  the 
Lord  or  of  any  other  person  tftkinff  upon  himself  to  pay 
the  Talue  of  each  and  such  a  chOid  to  the  sanctouy, 
This  is  still  more  manifest  from  the  following  Terse. 

The  male  twenty  shekels.— As  the  serTices  of 
a  boy  at  the  age  here  specified  are  of  much  less  Talue, 
the  parent,  or  anrone  else,  who  tows  him  to  the  sanc- 
tnaiT  is  to  pay  £&  lis.  8d. 

Tne  fexnale  ten  shekels.— For  the  fpA,  whose 
Talue  is  proportionately  less,  the  Tower  is  to  pay 
£1  5s.  lOd. ;  being  the  same  Talue  put  on  an  old  woman. 
(See  Terse  7.) 

W  From  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years 
old. — That  is,  if  a  parent,  or  any  other  person,  deTotes 
his  or  anyone  else's  child  to  the  sanctuary,  he  is  obliged 
to  be  redeemed  according  to  the  prescribed  Taluation. 
The  formula  used  in  such  a  case  during  the  second 
Temple  was, "  Behold  the  estimation  of  this  my  boy,  or 
this  my  girl,  or  of  that  boy  or  that  ffirl,  be  upon  me." 

The  male  Ave  shekels  of  silver.— As  at  this 
tender  age  the  serTice  of  a  child  is  not  of  much  Ttlue, 
the  TOwer  is  to  pay  for  a  boy  12s.  lid. 

The  female  .  .  .  three  shekels  of  silver.— 
The  girl  being  proportionately  less  TaluaUe,  is  to  be 
redeemed  at  7s.  9<i. 

(7)  From  sixty  years  old  and  above.- Being 
almost  past  labour,  tiie  old  man  is  next  in  Talue  to  the 
child. 
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ten  shekels.  <^  But  if  he  be  poorer  than 
thy  estimation^  then  he  shall  present 
himself  before  the  priest,  and  the  priest 
shall  yalue  him;  according  to  his 
ability  that  vowed  shall  the  priest  value 
him. 

w  And  it  it  he  ^  beast^  whereof  men 
bring  an  offering  nnto  the  Lobd,  all  that 
any  man  giveth  of  such  nnto  the  Lobd 
flhall  be  hol^p^-  ^^^  He  shall  not  alter  it, 
nor  change  it^  a  ^ood  for  a  bad,  or  a  bad 
for  a  good :  and  if  he  shall  at  all  change 
beast  for  beast,  then  it  and  the  ex- 
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change  thereof  shall  be  holy.  <^>  And 
if  it  be  anv  nndean  beast,  of  which  they 
do  not  offer  a  sacrifice  nnto  the  Losd, 
then  he  shall  present  the  beast  before 
the  priest :  ^)  and  the  priest  shall  value 
it,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad :  ^as  thou 
vainest  it,  who  art  the  priest,  so  shall  it 
be.  (^>  But  if  he  will  at  all  redeem  it, 
then  he  shall  add  a  fifth  pwrt  thereof 
unto  thy  estimation. 

(1*)  And  when  aman  shall  sanctify  his 
house  to  be  holy  unto  the  Losn,  then 
the  priest  shall  estimate  it,  whether  it 


old 


man  is 


A  male  .  .  .  fifteen  shekels.— The 
therefoTe  to  be  redeemed  at  £1 188.  9d. 
^  The  female  ten  shekels.— The  old  woman,  from 
dxty  and  upwards,  is  estimated  at  exacUj  the  same 
yalue  as  the  girl  from  five  to  twenty  jears  old  (see 
Terse  5),  and  Iwnoe  is  to  be  redeemed  at  il  58.  lOd.  It 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  disproportion  between  a  man  and 
A  woman  is  not  the  same  in  old  age  as  in  youth.  The 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple  account  for  it 
by  adducin|r  the  adage,  "  An  old  man  in  the  house  is 
Always  in  the  way;  an  old  woman  in  the  house  is  a 
treasure,  she  manages  all  household  aCEairs." 

(8)  But  if  he  be  poorer  than  thy  estimation. 
— ^That  is,  if  the  pmon  who  maJkes  the  tow  possesses 
less  than  the  specified  legal  rates  required  to  re- 
deem it. 

Then  he  shall  present  himself  before  the 
priest. — ^The  man  pleading  poTertyisto  appear  before 
the  priest,  who  is  to  eiamine  mto  his  circumstances,  and 
tax  nim  accordingly.  The  minimum,  howcTer,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  pay  during  the  second  Temple  was 
one  shekeL  If  anyone  negfocted  paying  his  tows  to 
the  Temple  treasury,  his  goods  were  seized  by  the 
officials.  This,  howerer,  15A  to  be  done  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  depriTO  the  man  of  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence. The  bailiilB  were  obliged  to  leaTe  a  mechanic 
two  sets  of  tools,  a  husbandman  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  a 
donkey  driTer  his  donkey.  They  were  bound  to  lesTO 
food  sufficient  for  thirty  days,  and  bedding  for  twelTC 
months ;  and  they  coold  noTcr  seise  the  man's  aatwHulA 
or  phylacteries,  or  his  wife's  property,  or  his  children's 
clothes. 

W  And  if  it  be  a  beast,  whereof  men  bring 
an  ofllaring. — ^That  is,  if  what  a  man  tows  consists  of 
sacrificial  quadrupeds,  Tiz.,  bullocks,  sheep,  or  goats. 

Shall  be  hol^.-^That  is,  must  not  be  redeemed  at 
alL  They  were  dellTered  to  the  sanctuary :  they  were 
sold  by  the  priests  to  those  Israelites  who  required 
them  as  sacrifices  for  the  altar,  and  the  money  expended 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  service. 

<^<9  He  shall  not  alter  it,  nor  change  it.— 
The  identical  animal  TOwed  is  to  be  dellTered;  no 
change  whateTer,  cTon  if  it  is  in  the  substitution  of  a 
better  for  an  inferior  animal,  is  permitted.  The  stiwss 
laid  upon  this  part  of  the  enactment  is  indicated  by  tiie 
employment  here  of  two  Terbs  of  the  same  import.  If 
he  who  TOWS  does  change  the  one  he  dedicated  to  the 
Lord,  both  the  animals,  the  one  he  orkpnally  TOwed 
and  the  one  he  substituted  for  it,  are  i£ke  holy*  and 
must  be  dellTered  to  the  sanctuary. 

01)  And  if  it  be  any  unclean  be^t  — ^That  is, 
if  what  he  tows  consists  of  an  v^cIeiaTr*^   which 
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does  not  belong  to  the  three  kinds  of  sacrificial  quad- 
rupeds,  and  which  cannot  therefore  be  sacrificed  on  the 
altar.  According  to  the  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple,  howcTer,  the  expression  *'  unclean  beast "  here 
denotes  def  ectiTe  sacrificial  animals,  such  as  oxen,  sheep, 
and  ffoats  with  blemishes,  which  hsTe  become  unlawful 
for  the  altar. 

0^  Whether  it  be  good  or  bad.^-That  is,  the 
priest  shall  estimate  its  Talue  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  animal,  whateTer  that  may  be,  whether  it  is 
of  good  quality  or  bad. 

m  But  if  he  wiU  at  all  redeem  it.— Better, 
and  if  he  wiehea  to  redeem  U,  that  is,  the  man  himself 
who  Towed  it  for  the  sanctuary.  The  estimate  put 
upon  tiie  animal  in  question  was  intended  for  anyone 
wno  wished  to  purchase  it,  not  excluding,  howcTer,  the 
person  who  Towed  it. 

He  shall  add  a  fifth  part.— Whilst  anyone  else 
could  purchase  tiie  animal  at  the  Taluation  put  upon  it 
by  the  priest,  its  former  owner  is  to  pay  a  fifth  more 
than  the  Taluation  price.  This  was  probably  intended 
as  a  fine  for  taking  oack  a  thiuf  which  he  promised  to 
the  Lord.  For  iSe  way  in  which  the  fifth  part  was 
computed  during  the  second  Temple  see  chap.  t.  16. 

Ov  And  when  a  man  shall  sanctify  his  house. 
—That  is,  doTotes  it  to  the  serrice  of  God  hj  a  tow,  when 
it  has  to  be  sold  and  the  money  used  by  the  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  sanctuary,  unless 
it  is  required  as  a  dwelling  for  the  priests  or  for  some 
other  purnose  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  Temple. 
The  sale,  nowcTer,  can  only  take  place  after  the  pnest 
has  carefally  examined  it,  ascertained  and  fixed  its 
Talue,  aooorainff  to  the  condition  of  the  house.  It  then 
can  be  bought  oy  any  one  at  the  price  so  fixed.  The 
expression  **  house  "  the  authorities  during  the  second 
Temple  interpreted  to  mean  not  only  the  building  itself 
but  auTthinK  oelonging  to  it,  or  any  article  of  fnrniture 
in  it  wnich  tiie  owner  could  tow  to  the  sanctuary  sepa- 
rat^T,  whilst  from  the  expression  **hi8  house"  they 
concluded  that  the  house  or  the  things  therein  must 
be  absolutely  his  own,  and  that  he  has  the  exdusiTO 
right  of  disposal  Hence  any  house  or  property 
obtained  by  fraud  neither  the  defrauder  nor  the  de- 
frauded could  TOW  to  the  sanctuary,  since  the  property 
was  not  pronerly  in  the  possession  of  either,  and  could 
not  be  caUea  hie.  MoreoTer.  if  anyone  Towed  a  thing 
by  mistake,  it  could  not  be  claimed  for  the  sanetuaiy, 
the  TOW  under  such  circumstances  was  regarded  as  null 
and  Toid.  From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  an^  article  that  was  Towed  could  be  re- 
deemed, it  is  cTident  that  the  Mosaic  tow  of  consecra. 
tion  to  the  sanctuary  imparted  no  sacramental  and 
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be  good  or  bad :  as  the  priest  shall  esti- 
mate it,  so  shall  it  stand.  <^>  And  if  he 
that  sanctified  it  wiU  redeem  his  house, 
then  he  shall  add  the  fifth  part  of  the 
money  of  thy  estimation  nnto  it,  and  it 
shall  De  his. 

(i<^)  And  if  a  man  shall  sanctify  nnto 
the  LoBD  some  part  of  a  field  of  his  pos- 
session, then  thy  estimation  shall  be 
according  to  the  seed  thereof:  'an 
homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be  valued  at 
fifty  shekels  of  silver.  W  If  he  sanctify 
his  field  fix>m  the  year  of  jubile,  accord- 
ing to  thy  estimation,  it  shall  stand. 
^^^  But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the 


1  Or.  the  Isnd  of 
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i'ubile,  then  the  priest  shall  reckon  unto- 
lim  tiie  money  according  to  the  yeaT» 
that  remain,  even  unto  me  year  of  the- 
jubile,  and  it  shall  be  abated  from  thy^ 
estimation* 

0»)  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  field 
will  in  any  wise  redeem  it,  then«he  shall 
add  the  mth  part  of  the  money  of  thy^ 
estimation  unto  it,  and  it  shaft  be  as- 
sured  to  him.  WAnd  if  he  will  not 
redeem  the  field,  or  if  he  have  sold  the- 
field  to  another  man,  it  shall  not  be  re- 
deemed any  more.  ^^  But  the  field,, 
when  it  goeth  out  in  the  jubile,  shall  be 
holy  unto  the  Lobd,  as  a  field  devoted  ^ 


inalienable  sanctity  to  the  objects  themselves  in  onr 
ecclesiastical  sense  of  consecration.  It  is  not  the  sift, 
bnt  its  money  value  which  had  to  be  devoted  to  the  noly 
canse. 

(15)  And  if  he  that  sanctified  it  will  redeem 
his  house. — Though  the  net  price  thus  fixed  by  the 
priest  is  all  that  anyone  else  who  wishes  to  buy  it  has 
to  pay  for  the  house,  yet  if  the  former  owner  of  it,  or, 
acooidinff  to  the  practice  which  obtained  during  the 
second  G^mple,  his  son,  wife,  or  nearest  of  kin,  wishes  to 
redeem  it,  he  is  to  add  one-fifth  more  than  the  valua- 
tion price,  just  as  in  the  case  of  animals,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  that  is,  for  taking  back  a  thing  which  he 
once  promised  to  the  Lord.    (See  verse  13.) 

06)  Some  part  of  a  field  of  his  possession.— 
That  is,  if  he  consecrates  by  a  vow  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuarv  a  portion  of  a  field  which  he  inherits  from 
lus  fore&thers,  and  which,  therefore,  constitutes  a  part 
of  his  inalienable  patrimony,  thus  distinguishing  it  &om 
a  field  which  he  has  acquired  by  his  own  purchase. 
(See  verse  22.)  The  woras,  same  part,  which  are  in 
italics,  are  implied  in  the  Hebrew  construction  of  these 
words.  No  man  was  allowed  to  vow  the  whole  of  his 
estates  to  the  sanctuary,  as  he  would  thereby  impoverish 
his  own  family. 

Thy  estimation  shall  be  according  to  the 
seed  thereof. — Better,  thy  eatimaiion  8haU  he  ac' 
cording  to  iU  seed,  that  is,  he  is  not  to  part  with  tiie 
field  thus  vowed  for  the  sanctuary,  but  the  priest  is  to 
value  the  area  according  to  the  quantity  of  seed  required 
for  sowing  it. 

An  homer  of  barley  seed  shall  be  valued  at 
fifty  shekels  of  silver  .—That  is,  if  the  piece  of  land 
which  he  vowed  could  properly  be  cropped  with  one 
homer,  or  five  bushels  and  a  half  of  barlev  seed,  he  is 
to  value  it  at  £6  9s.  2d.  (See  verse  3.)  Accord^njr  to 
the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  these  £fty 
shekels  covered  the  value  of  the  produce  for  the  whole 
period  of  forty-nine  vears,  that  is,  from  one  jubile 
vear  to  another,  so  that  a  plot  of  land  of  the  dimensions 
here  described  was  estimated  at  a  little  more  than  one 
shekel  per  annum.  The  person  who  made  the  vow 
could,  under  these  circumstances,  always  redeem  it,  as 
it  would  almost  amount  to  a  gift  to  let  any  stranger 
buv  it  at  this  price.  The  low  value  put  upon  it  was 
evidently  designed  not  to  deprive  the  famuy  of  their 
means  of  subsistence,  since  the  patrimonial  estates  were 
almost  always  the  only  source  oi  their  livelihood. 
_  a?)  If  he  sanctify  his  field  from  the  year  of 
Jubile. — ^That  is,  the  above-named  valuation  of  fifty 
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shekels  only  applies  if  he  makes  the  vow  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  year  of  jubile,  when  the 
period  covered  by  this  estimation  is  forty-nine  yearsL 

0S>  But  if  he  sanctify  his  field  after  the 
jubile.  —  If,  however,  the  vow  is  made  after  the 
jubile,  the  priest  is  to  value  the  field  according  to  the 
number  of  years  from  the  time  of  the  vow  to  the  next 
jubile  year. 

And  it  shall  be  abated  from  thy  estimation. 
—That  is,  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  laat 
jubile  up  to  the  time  when  he  made  the  vow  are  to  be 
deducted  from  the  jubile  cycle,  and  hence  so  many 
shekels  are  to  be  taken  off  from  the  ori^nnal  valuation 
of  fifhr  shekels.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  ne  vowed  the 
field  a{  the  estimated  value  of  fifty  shekels  twenty  years 
after  tiie  jubile,  the  priest  is  only  to  reckon  the  thirty 
years  which  have  to  run  to  the  next  jubile,  and  is  to 
deduct  twenty  shekels  for  the  twenty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  jubOe.  Aocoroinglv,  the  vower 
would  only  have  to  pay  thirtv  shekels,  exclumve  of  the 
fifth  part  above  the  estimatea  value. 

W  And  if  he  that  sanctified  the  Held  will 
in  any  wise  redeem  it.— Better,  and  if  he  wiehee 
to  redeem  the  field  thai  soflMStified  U,  (See  verse  13.) 
This  is  sure  to  be  the  case,  smce  the  low  value  fixed 
per  acre  was  designed  that  the  field  should  be  redeemed 
bv  him.  According  to  the  legislation  during  the  second 
Temple,  the  role  here  incluaed  his  wife  and  his  heirs, 
any  one  of  whom  had  the  right  to  redeem  it.  But  the 
family  in  redeeming  it  had,  as  usual,  to  add  one-fifth 
over  and  above  the  valuation  price,  for  the  reason 
already  stated.    (See  verses  13, 15.) 

m  And  if  he  will  not  redeem  the  field.— 
That  is,  if  after  all  the  advantages  which  the  law 
affords  to  the  vower  to  redeem  his  patrimonial  inherit, 
ance  before  the  jubile  year,  he  is  base  enough  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  redemption,  thus  showing  no  desire  to 
perpetuate  nis  family  name,— 

Or  if  he  have  sold  the  field  to  another  man. 
— ^Better,  and  if  he  yet  aeUa  thefieid  to  another  man, 
that  is,  if  in  addition  to  this  absence  of  family  honour 
he  surreptitiously  seUs  the  field  which  he  has  vowed  to 
the  sanctuary  to  another  man,  thus  adding  sacrilege  to 
baseness,— 

It  shall  not  be  redeemed  any  more»— then 
he  loses  all  right  ever  to  redeem  it  at  all. 

W  But  the  field,  when  it  goeth  out  in  the 
jubile. — That  is,  when  it  quits  the  hand  of  the  pur- 
chaser, since  in  jubile  every  buyer  was  to  part  with 
the  land  which  he  bought,  (see  cliap.  xxv.  25—28)— 
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the  possession  thereof  shall  be  the 
priest's. 

(23)  And  if  a  man  sanctify  tinto  the 
LoBD  a  field  which  he  hath  bought, 
which  is  not  of  the  fields  of  his  posses- 
sion; ^)then  the  priest  shall  reckon 
unto  him  the  worth  of  thy  estimation, 
even  tinto  the  year  of  the  juoile :  and  he 
shall  give  thine  estimation  in  that  day, 
oa  a  holy  thing  nnto  the  Lobd.  <^)  \xl 
the  year  of  the  jnbile  the  field  shall  re- 
turn nnto  him  of  whom  it  was  booght, 
even  to  him  to  whom  the  possession  of 
the  land  did  belong, 

C^)  And  all  thy  estimations  shall  be 
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according  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 
'twenty  gerahs  shall  be  the  shekel. 

(26)  Only  the  ^firstling  of  the  beasts, 
which  should  be  the  Lobd's  firstling, 
no  man  shall  sanctify  it ;  whether  it  he 
ox,  or  sheep :  it  is  the  Lobd's.  ^^^  And 
iPit  he  of  an  unclean  beast,  then  he  shall 
redeem  U  according  to  thine  estimation, 
and  shall  add  a  fifth  part  of  it  thereto : 
or  if  it  be  not  redeemed,  then  it  shall 
be  sold  according  to  thy  Estimation. 

(28)  ^Notwithstmding  no  devoted  thing, 
that  a  man  shall  devote  unto  the  Lobd 
of  all  that  he  hath,  hoih  of  man  and 
beast,  and  of  the  field  of  his  possession. 


Shall  be  holy  unto  the  Lord,  as  a  field  de- 
voted.— It  shall  not  reyert  to  the  original  owner  who 
first  vowed  it  and,  after  refusing  to  redeem  it,  frandn- 
lentlj  sold  it,  bnt  becomes  God's  property,  like  all 
devoted  or  banned  things.  (See  verse  28.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  how- 
ever, the  import  of  the  law  laid  down  in  verses  20  and 
21  is  as  follows : — If  the  vower  of  the  field  does  not 
redeem  it  before  the  jubile  year,  and  the  field  is  then 
still  in  the  possession  of  the  Temple  treasurer,  who  has 
the  control  of  all  the  things  thus  consecrated  by  vow ; 
or  if  the  Temple  treasurer  nas  sold  the  field  to  another 
person  who  has  it  in  his  possession,  the  original  owner 
or  vower  can  no  longer  redeem  it,  but  in  the  year  of 
jubile  it  reverts  either  from  the  Temple  treasurer  or  the 
purchaser  to  the  priests  who  are  on  duty  in  that  vear, 
who  add  it  to  their  pasture  fields.  These  priests,  how- 
ever, have  to  pay  for  it  the  valuation  money. 

(22)  And  ir  a  man  sanctify  nnto  the  Lord  a 
field  which  he  hath  bought.— -But  if  a  man  vows 
a  field  which  he  has  acquired  by  purchase,  and  which  is 
only  his  till  the  next  jubile,  when  it  reverts  to  its 
original  owner  (see  chap.  zxv.  25 — ^28),  the  case  is 
necessaorily  different.  Such  a  leased  field,  when  vowed 
to  the  Lord,  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows : — 

(23)  Then  the  priest  shall  reckon  nnto  him. 
•—In  this  case  the  vower  is  not  to  pay  the  low  rate  fixed 
for  a  field  which  is  the  family  inheritance  (see  verse  16), 
but  the  priest  is  to  value  it  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  crops  which  it  will  produce  up  to  the  year  of  jubile, 
in  the  same  way  as  fields  are  wued  in  ordinaiy  pur- 
chases.   (See  chap.  xxv.  14^-16.) 

And  he  shall  give  thine  estimation,  in  that 
day. — ^This  yaluataon  the  vower  or  his  relatives  had  to 
pay  all  at  once,  without,  however,  the  additional  fifth 
part  of  its  value;  whilst  in  the  case  of  vowing  an 
hereditary  field,  the  vower  had  the  advantage  of  paying 
the  small  sum  by  yearlv  instalments. 

(21)  The  field  shall  return  unto  him  of  whom 
it  was  bought. — ^In  accordance  with  the  law  hud 
down  in  chap.  xxv.  23 — 28,  the  field  thus  vowed  did  not 
return  to  the  purchaser  in  the  year  of  jubile,  but  to 
the  hereditary  owner,  of  whom  the  person  who  had 
vowed  it  to  the  Lord  had  bought  it. 

(2S)  According  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary.— As  the  proceeds  of  these  vows  were  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  sanctuary»  ftU  the 
valuations  are  to  be  made  and  paid  accordiJiR  to  the 
standard  weight  of  the  sanctuary  shekel  /gee  ^Bxod. 
TXT  151  ^  '    ^M*^ 
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(26)  Only  the  firstling  of  the  beasts.— Better, 
neverthdesM  the  firdUngs,  Ac.,  as  this  rendering  also 
suits  verse  28,  which  begins  with  the  same  particle,  and 
which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Version,  '*  not- 
withstanding.'* Haviuff  laid  down  the  regulations 
about  the  four  classes  of  objects  which  may  be  vowed 
to  the  Lord — ^viz. :  1,  persons  (verses  2 — 8) ;  2,  animals 
(verses  9—13) ;  3,  houses  (verses  14, 15) ;  and  4,  lands 
(verses  16 — ^25} — ^the  leffislator  oondudee  by  pointing 
out  two  exceptions  to  the  rules  about  votive  offerings 
hitherto  discussed.  The  two  classes  of  objects  which 
are  forbidden  to  be  vowed  are  (1)  the  firstlings  of 
beasts  and  (2)  devoted  things.  The  firstlings  belonged 
already  to  the  Lord  by  an  express  statute  (&od.  xiii  2). 
To  vow,  therefore,  to  the  Lord  that  which  was  His  own 
is  a  mockery. 

Which  should  be  the  Lord's  firstling.— 
Bather,  which  %»  horn  as  a  fireUing  to  the  Lord,  that 
is,  one  which,  by  virtue  of  its  being  a  firstling,  and  by 
its  very  birth,  is  the  x^roperty  of  the  Lord. 

(^  And  if  it  be  of  an  unclean  beast.— That 
is,  if  he  vows  the  firstling  of  an  unclean  hetuat  he  could 
redeem  it  according  to  the  valuation  of  the  nriest  with 
the  addition  of  one-fifth  over  and  above  the  nxed  value. 
If  he  did  not  redeem  it  the  treasurer  of  the  sanctuary 
sold  it  to  anyone  who  liked  to  buy  it  at  this  valuation, 
and  the  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  maintenanee  and 
repairs  of  the  sanctuary.  As  this  is  at  variance  with 
the  law  laid  down  in  Exod.  xiii.  13 ;  xxxiv.  20,  where 
it  is  enacted  that  the  firstborn  of  an  ass  is  either 
to  be  redeemed  with  a  sheep,  or  is  to  be  put  to  death, 
the  authorities  during  the  second  Temple  interpreted 
the  precept  in  the  nassage  before  us  as  not  applymg  to 
the  firstborn  of  tne  unclean  animals,  but  to  undean 
animals  generally  which  are  dedicated  for  the  repairs 
of  the  sanctuary. 

W  Notwithstanding  no  devoted  thing.— 
Better,  Neverthelese,  no  banned  thina  (see  verse  26), 
that  is,  unlike  those  things  consecrated  to  God  by  the 
vow  hitherto  spoken  of,  anything  which  the  vower  de- 
voted to  God  under  a  solemn  ban  cannot  be  redeemed. 

Both  of  man  and  beast,  and  of  the  field  of 
his  possession.— This  ^ows  the  extent  to  which  a 
man  may  go  in  exeroisinr  his  power  to  devote  things  to 
God  in  this  manner.  He  was  perfectly  at  liberfy  to 
ban  not  only  his  cattle  and  his  otherwise  inalienable 
inherited  land,  but  also  those  human  beings  over  whom 
he  had  control — ^his  children  and  slaves. 

Every  devoted  thing  is  most  holy  unto  the 
Lord.— Being  most  holy,  any  thing  or  person  thus 
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shall  be  sold  or  redeemed :  eveir  devoted 
thing  %8  most  holy  unto  the  Lord. 
(»)  iNone  devoted,  which  shall  be  de- 
voted of  men,  shall  be  redeemed;  but 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

(»)And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land, 
whetiier  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  or  of 
the  fimit  of  the  tree,  is  the  Lord's  :  it  is 
holv  nnto  the  Lobd.  ^^^  And  if  a  man 
will  at  all  redeem  ought  of  his  tithes,  he 
shall  add  thereto  the  fifth  part  thereof. 


W  And  concerning  the  tithe  of  the  herd, 
or  of  the  flock,  even  of  whatsoever  passeth 
iinder  the  rod,  the  tenth  shall  be  holv 
unto  the  Lobd.  ^)  He  shall  not  search 
whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  neither  shall 
he  change  it :  and  if  he  change  it  at  all, 
l^en  both  it  and  the  change  thereof 
shall  be  holy ;  it  shall  not  be  redeemed. 
(94)  These  are  the  commandments, 
which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  for 
the  children  of  Israel  in  mount  SinaL 


devoted  to  the  Lord  could  neither  be  sold  by  the 
offidalB  of  the  sanctoaiy  nor  be  redeemed  by  the  vower 
who  bad  in^thk  manner  banned  the  objects  of  his  tow. 
All  gifts  devoted  under  the  ban  becune  the  property 
of  the  priests.  (See  verse  17 ;  Nnm.  zviil  14;  JBzek. 
zHv.29!) 

W  None  devoted,  which  shall  be  devoted 
of  men. — ^Better,  Every  one  banned,  which  ahM  be 
banned  of  men,  that  is,  every  one  banned  from  amongst 
men,  or  everv  hnman  being  banned,  is  not  to  be  re- 
deemed. Lixe  the  eattle  and  the  patrimonial  estates, 
when  once  devoted  to  Qod  by  a  vow  of  banning,  the 
man  thus  banned  by  a  vow  comes  irretrievably  under 
the  class  of  ''  most  lioly  unto  the  Lord,"  or  one  irrevo- 
cably withdrawn  from  the  power  of  man. 

But  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.— Not  as  a 
sacrifice  to  Qod,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  removed 
out  of  His  sight.  This  is  the  apparent  import  of  the 
passage,  and  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  melancholy 
narrative  of  Jenhtha  and  his  daughter  (Judges  zL  30). 
This  seems  to  nave  been  the  int^retation  put  on  the 
law  in  question  during  the  second  Temple,  since  it  is 
embodied  in  the  duudee  Versions,  which  render  the 
verse  as  follows :  ''  Every  vow  that  shall  be  vowed  of 
man,  shall  not  be  redeemed  with  money,  but  with  burnt 
offerings  and  with  hallowed  victims,  and  with  supplica- 
tions for  mercy  before  the  Lord,  because  such  are  to  be 
put  to  death."  It  is,  however,  supposed  ti^t  this 
awful  vow  of  banning  could  only  be  exercised  on  noto- 
rious malefactors  and  idolaters  as  dangerous  to  the 
faith  of  the  Israelites,  that  it  could  not  be  made  by  any 
private  individual  on  his  own  responsibility,  ana  that 
when  such  cases  occurred  the  community  or  the  Sanhe- 
drin  carried  out  the  ban  as  an  act  of  judicial  necessity, 
thus  showing  it  to  be  *'  most  holy  unto  the  Lord."  Ac- 
cordingly, verses  28  and  29  treat  of  two  cUiferent  eases. 
The  former  regulates  objects  "  banned  unto  the  Lord," 
which  differs  from  the  vow  of  dedication  discussed  in 
verses  2 — 8  only  in  so  far  that  it  is  unredeemable, 
whilst  verse  29  regulates  the  banning  enacted  by  the 
law  itself  (Exod.  xxii.  19),  or  pronounced  by  the  court 
of  justice  on  a  man  who  is  irretrievably  to  be  put  to 
death. 

m  And  all  the  tithe  of  the  land.— That  is,  of 
the  soil,  or  whatg^ws  on  it,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
tithes  of  the  land  mentioned  in  verse  32.  The  last 
things  mentioned  which  cannot  be  dedicated  to  the 
Lora  by  a  vow  are  tithes.  Like  the  firstborn  of 
animala  (see  verse  26),  they  already  belong  to  God  by 


another  statute.  A  man,  therefore,  cannot  vow  to  God 
whafc  is  not  his  own. 

Whether  of  the  seed  of  the  land.— That  is, 
what  the  seed  when  sown  produced  in  the  soil  (Num. 
xviii.  21^24 ;  Deut.  xiv.  22—29). 

W  And  if  a  man  will  at  all  redeem.— Better, 
And  if  a  fnan  toiehee  to  redeem,  (See  verses  13, 19.) 
Thouffh  a  man  maj  not  vow  tithes,  being  alreadv  the 
Lordrs,  yet  if  he  wishes  he  mav  redeem  them  by  aoding 
one-fifth  to  the  actual  value  of  them.  According  to  the 
authorities  during  the  second  Temple,  anyone  waa 
allowed  to  redeem  the  tithes  due  from  another  person 
by  paying  the  exact  value  for  them,  without  the  addi- 
tion  of  the  fifth  purt.  The  tithes  could  then  be  eaten 
in  any  place,  but  the  redemption  money  had  to  be  taken 
to  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  spent  in  sociable  feasts,  to 
which  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  and  the  poor  were  in- 
vited. 

(ss)  Whatsoever  passeth  under  the  rod.— 
That  is,  for  the  purpose  of  counting  and  tithing  them. 
The  manner  in  which  this  was  done  is  described  by  the 
Jewish  canonists  as  follows :  "  The  owner  is  to  gather 
all  his  lambs  or  all  his  calves  into  the  fold  and  make  a 
littie  door  to  it,  so  that  two  should  not  be  able  to  so 
out  at  once.  He  is  to  place  their  duns  without.  As 
thev  bleat  the  lambs  hear  their  voice  and  go  out  of  the 
fold  to  meet  them,  as  it  is  said, '  whatsMver  passeth 
under  the  rod '  (Lev.  xxvii.  32),  since  it  must  pass  of 
itself,  and  not  be  brought  out  by  his  hand.  And  aa 
they  come  out  of  the  f oB  one  after  another  he  counts 
them  with  the  rod,  one,  two,  three,  etc,  and  the  tenth 
which  comes  out,  whether  it  be  male  or  female,  whether 
it  be  perfect  or  blemished,  he  marks  it  with  a  red  mark, 
and  sm, '  This  is  the  tithe.' "  It  is  to  thia  custom 
that  the  prophet  alludes  when  he  says,  ''  I  will  cause 
vou  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  into  the 
bond  of  the  covenant "  (i^k.  xx.  37),  that  is,  shall  once 
more  daim  you,  being  marked  as  belonging  to  the 
Lord. 

m  He  shall  not  search  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad. — That  is,  tiie  owner  is  not  to  pick  out  the 
good  ones  from  the  bad,  but,  as  describea  above,  is  to 
mark  every  tenth  one  as  it  comes  out  of  the  fold  as 
belonging  to  the  Lord. 

And  £r  he  change  it  at  all.— See  verse  10. 

(3*)  These  are  the  commandments.— That  is, 
the  laws  laid  down  in  chap,  xxvii.  1 — 34. 

In  Mount  Sinai.— Li  the  mountainous  district  of 
Sinai.    (See  chap,  xxvi  46.) 
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The  appellfttion  oommonly  given  hj  the  Jews  to  the 
fourth  JSook  at  the  Pentateach,  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
titles  of  the  other  Books,  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
words  which  oocur  in  the  first  Terse  of  tho  first  chapter 
— viz.,  bemidbar:  "in  the  desert."  The  names  giTen 
to  it  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  Tersions— viz., 
'ApiB/iolf  Nnmeri,  Numbers — are  derived  ^m  the 
account  which  it  contains  of  the  results  of  the  census 
which  was  taken  shortly  after  the  Ecodns,  and  of  that 
which  was  taken  at  the  expiration  of  the  wanderings  in 
the  wilderness. 

The  contents  of  this  book  may  be  described  as 
follows  r^ — 

Ghaptebs  LI— X.10. 

The  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Mount 
Sinai,  and  for  the  march  into  the  land  of  Canaan: 
including  (1)  the  numbering  of  the  males  of  eleven 
tribes,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  who  were 
capable  of  bearing  arms;  (2^  the  numberhig  of  the 
Levites,  from  one  month  oM  and  upwards ;  (3)  the 
numbering  of  the  firstborn,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Levites  for  the  firstborn ;  (4)  the  order  of  encampment 
and  of  the  march ;  (5)  the  regfulations  for  the  xyreserva- 
tion  of  order  in  the  camp ;  (6)  some  additiomil  legis- 
lation, either  supplCTientuy  to,  or  explanatory  of,  uiat 
which  is  contained  in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and 
Leviticus ;  (7)  the  law  of  the  Nazarites ;  (8)  the  form 
of  priesUy  Diessuu^;  (9)  the  offerings  of  the  princes 
for  the  service  oi  the  Tabernacle;  (10)  instructions 
concerning  lightinj^  the  lamps  of  the  ffolden  candle- 
stick, the  consecration  of  tiie  Levites,  and  the  respective 
affes  at  which  they  were  to  enter  on  the  various  parts 
€d  their  service ;  (11)  the  celebration  of  the  first  I'ass- 
over  after  the  Exodus;  (12)  the  apjpointment  of  tiie 
Passover  of  the  second  month;  (13)  the  description 
of  the  miraculous  guidance  of  the  people ;  and  (14)  the 
directions  respecting  the  use  of  the  silver  trumpets. 

Ohaftibs  X.  11— XIY .  45. 

These  chapters  contain  the  account  of  (1)  the  de- 
parture of  the  Israelites  from  Sinai;  (2)  the  order  of 
the  march ;  (S)  the  invitation  of  Moses  to  Hobab ;  (4) 
the  watchwords  of  the  march ;  (5)  the  murmurings  of 
thepeople  against  Ood  and  against  Moses ;  (6)  the  fire 
at  l&bcoah ;  (7)  the  prophesvmg  of  Eldad  and  Medad ; 
g)  the  miraculous  supply  of  quails ;  (9)  the  plAfi^e  at 
Kibroth-hattaavah;  (10)  the  insomction  of  Miriam 
and  Aaron  against  Moses,  and  the  lepney  of  Ifiriam ; 
(11)  the  aqpeoition  of  the  spies  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
ana  their  report ;  ^2)  the  judgment  denounced  against 
the  generation  which  was  numbered  at  Sinai;  u^  (^3) 
the  presomptnons  attempt  to  enter  Oaiuaii  by  way  of 
the  STegeb,  and  the  discomfiture  at  Hor|||.i| 


Ghaptbbs  Xy.l^XlX.22. 

These  chapters  contain  (1)  some  legislative  enactments 
which  were  to  be  held  in  abeyance  during  the  sojourn 
in  tiie  wilderness,  and  which  were  to  come  into  opera- 
tion  after  tiie  entrance  into  Canaan ;  (2)  the  account  of 
the  insurrection  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  and 
the  plague  which  followed  upon  it;  (3)  the  miraculous 
confirmation  of  the  Asronic  priesthood  by  the  blossom, 
ing  of  Aaron's  rod ;  (4)  a  more  accurate  definition  of 
the  reroective  duties  of  the  priests  and  Levites ;  and 
(5)  the  mw  for  the  purification  of  those  who  were  defiled 
by  contact  with  the  dead,  by  means  of  the  ashes  of  the 
red  heifer. 

Ghaptebs  XX.  1— XXY.  18. 

These  chapters  contain  the  account  of  (1)  the  abode 
in  Kadesh.&mea;  (2)  the  second  recorded  miraculous 
supply  of  water;  (3)  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
Moses  and  Aaron ;  (4)  the  refusal  ox  the  King  of  Edom 
to  grant  the  Inaelites  a  passage  throu^j^h  his  land ;  (5) 
the  death  of  Aaron;  (6)  the  eroedition  against  tne 
King  of  Arad ;  (7)  the  plague  of  the  fiery  serpents,  and 
the  construction  and  erection  of  the  brazen  serpent; 
CB)  the  march  to  Mount  Pisgah ;  (9)  the  victory  over 
Sinon,  the  King  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  the  King 
of  Bashan ;  (10)  the  history  of  Balak  and  Balaam ;  ana 
(11)  the  plague  at  Shittim. 

Chaptebs  XXVI.  1— XXXVI.  13. 

These  chapters  contain  the  account  of  (1)  the  second 
census  of  tiie  people;  (2)  the  inherituice  of  the 
daughters  of  2jelophehad;  (3)  the  consecration  of 
Jowna;  (4)  the  enlargement  of  the  law  respecting 
the  two  oaily  lambs  and  the  Sabbath^y  offerings; 
(5)  the  law  reapecting  the  vows  of  women ;  (6)  the  war 
against  Midian ;  (7)  tiie  assignment  of  the  land  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and 
GM  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh;  (8)  a  list  of  the 


encampments;  (9)  the  renewed  command  concerning 
the  expulsion  of  tne  Ci 


/anaanites  and  the  destruction  of 


their  idolatrous  images ;  (10)  the  detennination  of  the 
boundaries  of  the  land,  and  the  list  of  men  appointed  to 
distribute  it;  (11)  the  regulations  respecting  the 
Levitical  cities  and  the  cities  of  refuge ;  and  (12)  laws 
respecting  the  tribal  inheritance,  and  the  limitatioB  of 
the  right  of  marriage  in  regard  to  heiresses. 

The  Chbonology  of  the  Book  of  Nukbebs. 

The  period  of  time  embraced  in  the  Book  of  Num. 
bers  is  clearly  defined.  The  narrative  begins  with  the 
command  wmch  was  given  to  Moses  to  take  a  census 
of  the  people  "  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month, 


in  the  second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt'^  (chap.  L  1).    The  death  of  Aaron,  as 
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Teeorded  in  ohap.  xzxiii.  38,  took  plaee  "  in  the  fortieth 
year  after  the  cnildren  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month." 
The  intenru  oetween  these  two  events  is  exactly  thirir- 
eight  years  and  three  months;  and  inasmnch  as  the 
last  recorded  events  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  took 
place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  re. 
nearsal  of  the  law,  as  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  took  place  in  the  bepnning  of  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  fortieth  year  CDent.  i.  3),  and 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan  was  effected  under  Joshua 
on  tne  tc^th  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  following 
year  (Josh.  iv.  19),  it  will  appear  that  the  entire  peiioa 
embraced  in  the  Book  of  IM  umbers  is  somewhat  short 
of  thirty-nine  years. 

Aktiquitt  of  thb  Book  of  Nttmbbbb. 

The  antiquity  of  this  Book  is  proved  by  the  numerous 
references  which  are  found  in  the  later  books  to  the 
events  which  are  recorded  in  it.  The  f dlowing  will 
suffice  by  way  of  illustration  r^ 

(1)  In  Joenua  i.  7  reference  is  made  to  the  charge 
whidii  Moses  gave  to  Joshua  by  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  (Num.  zxvii.  23).  It  may  be  observed  that 
the  same  Hebrew  word  which  is  here  rendraed  **  gave  a 
charge,"  is  used  also  in  Josh.  i.  7,  where  it  is  rendered 
"  commanded.*' 

(2)  In  Joshua  ii.  10  we  find  a  reference  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  which  is  recorded  in 
Numbers  zxi.  24—35. 

(3)  In  Joshua  y.  6  we  find  a  reference  to  the  oath 
which  the  Lord  sware  that  He  would  not  show  the 
land  of  promise  to  the  men  of  war  who  came  out  of 
^SYP^  i^d  to  the  fact  that  all  the  men  of  war  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  were  consumed  in  ^e  wilderness, 
"  because  they  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Loid."  In 
Numbers  ziv.  28-^  we  find  the  oath  to  which  re- 
ference  is  made;  and  in  Numbers  zxvi.  63—^  we  find 
a  statement  that  at  the  later  census  there  was  not  left 
a  man  of  those  who  were  numbered  at  the  former 
census,  save  Joshua  and  Caleb.  Nor  is  thisall:  for  we 
find  an  agreement  in  the  two  accounts  which  is 
corroborative  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  both.  It 
has  been  alleged  as  a  diso^^Mncy  between  the  threat 
and  its  recoroed  accomplishment,  tiiat  Eleacar,  who 
acted  as  a  priest  shortiy  after  the  Exodus,  and  who  was 
therefore,  in  all  probabiliiy,  upwards  of  twen^  years 
of  aja^e  at  the  firat  census,  was  not  only  engaged  in 
making  the  second  census,  but  is  found  amongst  those 
who  entered  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  On  a  doeer 
examination,  however,  of  the  threat  of  exclusion,  as 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  and  its  fulfilment, 
•s  recorded  both  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  and  in  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  it  will  be  found  to  refer  only  to  those 
who  were  enrolled  at  the  first  census  taken  at  Sbiai  as 
men  of  war  over  twenty  years  of  age,  and  consequently 
that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  included  in  thaii 
census,  was  not  included  in  the  sentence  of  extermina- 
tion. In  like  manner,  in  Joshua  y.  6,  it  is  stated,  not  as 
it  has  been  commonly  supposed,  that  all  the  Israelites 
who  were  over  twenty  years  of  age  perished  in  ibe 
wilderness,  but  ''all  the  people  that  were  men  of  war** 
*-i.e.,  the  *'  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand 
and  five  hundred  and  fi:^,"  who  are  expressly  described 
in  Numbers  i.  45  as  "  all  that  were  Me  to  go  forth  to 
war  in  IsraeL" 

(4)  The  reference  in  Joshua  xvii.  4  to  the  inheritance 
of  tne  daughters  of  Zelophehad  accords  verbally  witii 
that  contained  in  Numbers  xxvii.  7.  Li  the  latter 
place  Moses  is  said  to'  have  received  a  command  to 


**  give  them  a  poesesdon  of  an  inheritance  amonf^  their 
father's  brethren."  In  the  former  place  it  is  said  tiiat 
Joshua,  **  according  to  tiie  conunandment  of  the  Lord, 
gave  them  an  inheritance  among  the  brethren  of  their 
father." 

(5)  The  reference  to  the  Kenites  in  1  8am.  xv.  6  not 
only  derives  elnddation  from  Numbers  x.  29 — 32,  but 
reflects  light  upon  that  passage.  The  result  of  the 
invitation  which  Moses  gave  to  Hobab  to  accompany 
the  Israelites  on  their  nurch  through  the  wilderness  is 
not  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers.  We  learn, 
however,  from  Jndj^  i.  16  that  "  the  children  of  the 
Kenite "  accompanied  the  children  of  Judali  into  the 
wilderness  ol  Judah ;  and  in  1  Sam.  xv.  6  Sanl  refers 
to  the  kindness  which  the  Kenites  showed  to  the 
children  of  Israel  as  a  welLestablished  fact. 

(6)  One  of  the  most  condnsive  indications  of  the 
reception  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  by  the  later  writers 
of  Holy  Smpture,  as  containing  a  true  historv  of  the 
events  which  are  recorded  in  it,  will  be  found  in  the 
incidental  aUnsion  to  the  order  of  the  marches  througli 
the  wilderness,  which  we  fioid  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  2»  "  Before 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  and  Manaiwwh  stir  up  Thy 
strenffth,  and  come  and  save  us."  Thia  Psalm  was 
manitotly  composed,  as  it  is  implied  in  the  first  verse, 
whilst  the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  itill  standixi|g,  but 
snbseqoentiy  to  the  separation  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  Benoboam.  The  combination  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim,  Beniamin,  and  Manasseh,  though  nartially 
explained  by  tneir  common  origin  as  descendants  of 
Jacob  by  Uachel,  presents  upon  the  surface  the 
obvious  oifficnlty  tiiat  Benjamin  was  attached  to  the 
southern,  and  ilphraim  and  Manasseh  to  the  northern 
kingdom.  A  closer  examination,  however,  of  the  Psalm, 
when  elucidated  by  the  order  of  the  march,  as  prescribed 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Numbers,  will  suffice  to  make 
the  allusion  of  the  Psalmist  obvious.  The  reference  in 
verse  1  is  to  the  snjpematural  guidance  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  and  the  mmd  of  the  writer  would  naturally 
revert  to  that  period  of  the  history  of  his  people  when 
IMvine  guidance  was  most  needed  and  most  manif estiy 
dispUyra.  Now  we  find  from  Numbers  iL  18—22,  that 
during  their  encampments  in  the  wilderness  the  three 
tribes  here  mentioned  pitched  together  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Tabemade ;  and  we  find  in  verse  17  of  the 
same  chapter  a  direction  which  we  are  told  (see  Numbers 
X.  21,  22),  was  observed  when  the  camp  broke  up  and 
^  Israelites  commenced  their  journeys  out  ot  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai — ^viz.,  that  the  Tabemade  of  the 
congregation  was  to  set  forward  in  such  order  thai  the 
eas&xn  and  southern  eamns  wero  to  precede  it,  and 
that  the  western  camp,  widch,  as  we  liave  seen,  was 
composed  of  the  three  tribes  here  named,  was  to  follow 
it.  When,  moreover,  we  bear  in  mind  tibat  the  sacred 
Ark  was  commonly  re«wrded  and  designated  as  the 
ark  of  God's  strength  O^s.  cxkI.  8),  thero  can  remain 
little  doubt  of  the  reference  of  the  writer  of  PlBabn 
Ixxx.  to  the  prescribed  order  of  the  eneampmeni 
and   to  the   marches    through    the    wilderness, 


recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  when   he  gayi 
utterance  to  the  prayer, ''  Bef oro  Ephraim  and.  Sen 
jamin  and  Manasseh  stir  up  Thystrongth  and  come 
and  save  us." 

(7)  A  few  other  refteronces  in  the  later  Books  to  the 
Book  of  Numbers  may  be  moro  briefly  noticed. 

(1)  In  1  Sam.  xv.  29  we  find  a  quolatioa  from 
Num.  xxli.  19. 

(2)  In  1  Sam.  xxx.  7,  8,  and  elsewhere,  we  find 
allusions  to  the  mode  of  inquiry  of  the  Lord,  of  whidi 
the  first  mention  is  found  in  Num.  xxvii.  21. 
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(3)  In  P8.  IzxriiL  16,  there  appean  to  be  an  allusion 
to  the  miiacnlouB  supply  of  water  at  Kadesh,  as  related 
in  Num.  xz.  7 — ^11,  the  word  rendered  rook  being  nila, 
as  in  Nnmbers,  not  sur,*  as  in  Ezod.  xriL  6. 

(4)  In  Jer.  zlyiiL  45,  we  find  a  reference  to»  or  rather 
a  qaotation  from,  Nmn.  xzi.  28,  and  an  obvious  allusion 
to  Nnm.  xzir.  17. 

(5)  In  Josh.  zzii.  17,  Ps.  evi.  28,  and  Hosea  iz.  10,  we 
find  an  allosion  to  the  idolafcroos  abominations  of  Baal- 
peor,  as  recorded  in  Norn.  zxy. 

(6)  In  Amos  ii.  9,  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  gigantic 
siaEs  of  the  Aw^lrfm^  as  related  in  Num.  ziii.  33. 

(7)  In  Obad.  Terses  4, 19,  we  find  allnsions  to  Nmn. 
zziY.  18,  21. 

The  above  will  soffice  as  illustrations  of  references, 
which  might  be  almost  indefinitely  multiplied,  to  the 
histoiT  of  ^e  Israelites,  and  to  erents  connected  with 
that  history,  as  tiiey  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  affirm  that  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  the  contents  of  this  Book  might 
be  recorered  from  the  varioos  references  and  allusions 
to  it  which  are  dispersed  over  the  later  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  Axtthobship  of  the  Book  of  Nttmbbrs. 

« 

Much  which  has  been  said  upon  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch  generally  applies  with  special  force 
to  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Numbers.  One  por- 
tion of  this  Book,  viz.  the  catalogpie  of  the  stations  or 
encampmentsof  the  Israelites,  as  recorded  in  chap,  xxziii, 
is  expressly  ascribed  to  Moses  in  the  following  words : 
"  And  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their 
journeys,  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  "  (verse  2). 
Some  of  the  legislative  enactments  which  are  found  only 
in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  or  which  are  recapitulated  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  are  expressly  aseigned  to  Moses 
in  the  Book  of  Joshna.  Such,  e.^.,  are  the  following : 
(1)  the  law  that  the  Levites  were  to  have  no  separate  in- 
heritance of  land  amongst  the  children  of  Israel  (Josh, 
xiii.  14, 33 ;  xiv.  3, 4,  compared  with  Num.  xviii.  20-— 24 ; 
Deut.  X.  9 ;  xiv.  27 ;  xviii.  1,  2),  but  only  cities  to  dwell 
in,  with  tiieir  subnibs  taken  out  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
other  tribes  (Josh.  xxi.  2,  compared  with  Num.  xxxv. 
1—4) ;  and  (2)  the  assignment  by  lot  f  of  the  inheritance 
of  the  nine  tribes  and  a  half  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
and  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
(Josh.  xiv.  2,  3 ;  xviii.  7,  comnared  with  Nmn.  xxri.  55 ; 
xxxii.  33,  xxxiii.  54 ;  xxxiv.  13). 

The  presumption  thus  afforded  that  the  Book  of 
Numbers  was  written  bv  Moses,  is  confirmed  by  the 
numerens  indications  which  it  contains  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  writer,  who  lived  in  the  desert, 
and  who  was  familiar  with  the  history,  customs,  and 
institutions  of  Egypt.  The  minuteness  of  the  details 
which  the  Book  of  Numben  contains  respecting  the 
order  of  the  mareh  through  the  wilderness,  ana  the 
various  incidents  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  it, 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  history  and  the 
legislation  are  interwoven,  ^  and  more  particularly  the 

*  The  word  mr  oocun  in  Pb.  Ixxyiil.  15,  and  in  la.  zlviiL  21, 
in  whloh  places,  however,  there  maj  he  a  reference  to  the  later 
miracle  at  Kadesh,  as  well  as  to  the  earlier  miiade  at  Rephidim. 

t  Tlie  aaaignment  of  the  inheritances  ly7  lot,  in  regard  to 
their  relative  position,  and  hj  the  instrnmentaUly  of  pamonlar 
individuals  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  regard  to  the  amount 
of  territoiT  to  he  posBessed  bj  each  tribe,  as  commanded  hj 
Moses,  and  as  carried  into  exeoation  b7  Joshua,  is  deserving  of 
particular  attention. 

t  Dr.  Smith  has  some  interesting  and  important  remarks  on 
the  identity  of  the  historian  and  the  legislator  throoghont  the 
Pentateuch,  showing  that  those  who  admowledfleMo^^  ^ 
have  been  the  legislator,  must  also  aoknowledffninrMes  as  the 
historian  {The  PaUaUueh  and  its  -^^tt^Aors^^pifSSP^^X 


insertion  of  additional  legislation  arising  out  of  the 
protracted  wanderings  in  the  desert  (ss  e,g.,  that  con- 
tained in  zix.  14),  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  of  the  Book  was  either  an  eye-witness  of  the 
scenes  which  he  records,  or  a  forger  whose  skill  has 
been  unequalled  in  after  ages.  The  topographical 
notices,  amin,  testify  to  an  aquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Eg^  (as  e,^.,  ziii.  22),  and  also  witii  that 
of  the  surronnding  nations,  previously  to  the  entrance 
into  the  land  of  Canaan  (as  e.g,,  xzi.  13);  whilst  the 
allnsions  to  Egyptian  customs,  products  and  insti- 
tutions, and  also  to  particular  incidents  of  Egyptian 
histoiT*  vre  such  as  cannot,  with  any  great  amount  of 

Srebabiliiy,  be  ascribed  to  any  wriwr  between  the 
a^  of  Moses  and  those  of  Solomon  (e.g.,  zL  5,  6,  7 ;  * 
zzL  5 — 9;tzzziiL  4;{zzziii.  6—8). 

Again,  the  contrast  between  the  general  allnsions  to 
the  topography  of  Oanasn,  such  as  might  well  have 
been  obtained  from  traditional  sonroes,  or  from  the 
reports  of  the  spies,  as  compared  with  the  more  minute 
descriptions  given  in  the  Book  of  Joshna,  precisely 
corresponds  with  the  recorded  history  of  Moses.  Thns, 
while  m  the  Book  of  Joshua  the  boundaries  of  Oanaan 
are  ezpressed  with  great  minuteness,  in  the  Book  of 
Numbera  they  are  laid  down  in  general  terms  §  (comp. 
Josh.  XV.  with  Num.  zzziv.).  It  may  be  observed 
further,  that  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  assigned  to 
the  promised  Isnd  were  never  actnally  realised,  even  in 
the  days  of  David  and  of  Solomon,  aifords  a  strong 
argument  in  support  of  the  belief  that  the  Books  in 
wmch  they  are  described  were  not  written  at  the  late 
pmod  to  which  they  are  assigned  by  some  modem 
critics,  in  which  case  the  originsl  assignment  would 
naturally  have  been  made  to  accord  with  the  actual 
extent  ox  the  kingdom.  It  must  be  observed  further, 
that  the  statistics  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  stop  short 
of  the  death  of  Moses,  and  that  the  records  of  families 
are  restricted  to  the  Mossic  era.  Thus,  e.g,,  we  read  of 
the  promise  given  to  Phinehas  and  to  ms  seed  after 
him  of  an  everlasting  priesthood  (xxv.  13),  and  we  find 
mention  of  the  part  which  Phinehas  took  in  one  of  the 
latest  expeditions  in  which  Moses  was  engaged  (xxxi. 
6),  but  we  mnst  have  recourse  to  the  Bo^  of  Ohro- 
nides  and  of  Ezra  if  we  desire  to  obtain  information 
concerning  his  descendants. 

Objxotionb  to  thb  Mosaic  Authobship  of  thb 

Book  of  Numbers. 

It  will  be  dedrable  in  this  place  to.  notice  some  of 
the  principal  objections  which  have  been  nmd  against 
the  nistoncal  accuracy,  and  the  Mosaic  autnorsmp,  of 
the  Book  of  Nnmbere,  premising  onlv  that  those  objec- 
tions  which  rest  npon  passages  m  wnich  Moses  speaks 
as  a  prophet,  not  as  an  nistorian,  do  not  fall  within  the 
scope  ox  a  work  such  as  the  present. 

*  The  hest  coriander  seed  is  said  hy  Pliny  to  oome  from 
Egypt.  QoeSmittk*BPetUateueh  and  UaAuthor8hip,Sui.,^.  2119, 

t  ibi.  p.  S40. 

t  We  find  the  prediction  In  Bxod.  zll.  12.  "  Against  all  the 
gods  of  Egrpt  I  will  ezeoate  Judgment,"  bat  we  And  no  express 
aooonnt  of  its  fulfilment.  The  alliuilon  in  Num.  tttHj.  4,  to  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  shows  that  the  writer  understood 
how  the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  saper- 
stitloos  opjects  of  Bgyptiaii  worship.  <See  Smith's  Pentaieueh 
and  ita  Autharahip,  ppi  322—329,  and  Canon  Cook's  notes  on 
the^dagnes  in  Tke  Speaker^a  Commentary.) 

9  The  difibrence  in  the  minuteness  with  which  the  northern 
and  the  southern  boundaries  of  Canaan  are  described  in  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  is  deserVhig  of  notice;  but  the  diiferenoe 
in  the  minuteness  with  which  the  latter,  which  must  have 


been  the  boundary  best  known  to  those  who  were  for  so  many 

Gars  in  its  vicinity,  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  ana 
that  ot  Joshua,  is  yet  more  remarkable. 
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I. — ^ThE  ACCOUITT  OF  THE  FlEST  OXKBXJB. 

The  difficulties  in  the  accoant  of  the  oensuB  which 
was  taken  on  the  plam  of  Sinai,  as  it  is  lebtedin 
Nombers  1,  may  be  enumerated  as  foUows  :— 

(1)  The  precise  agreement  in  the  number  of  Israelites 
aboye  twenty  years  of  a^  as  recorded  in  this  censos, 
with  the  nnmoer  which  is  recorded  in  Ex.  zzxviii.  26, 
where  the  reference  b  to  a  transaction  which  probably 
took  place  abont  six  or  seyen  months  preyionsly. 

(2)  The  fact  that  the  nnmbers  of  the  respeetiye 
tribes  are  roond  numbers,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  tribe  of  GM,  which  has  a  complete  fifty,  that  all 
the  numbers  are  in  round  hundreds. 

It  has  been  sng^psted,  inieffard  to  the  first  difficulty, 
that  there  is  nouung  impossible  in  the  fact  thai  the 
number  of  the  IsriMlites  should  not  have  been  dimi- 
nished by  deaths  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  months. 
This  supposition,  however,  independently  of  its  impro- 
bability, does  not  meet  the  real  difficulty,  inasmuch 
as  there  must  in  all  probabiUty  have  been  many  at  the 
later  date  who  had  completed  their  twentieth  year  who 
could  not  have  been  included  in  the  census  of  those 
who  were  twenty  years  old  and  upwards,  which  was 
taken  six  or  seven  months  previousW.  The  supposi- 
tion that  the  number  of  those  who  cued  in  the  course 
of  the  following  six  or  seven  months  was  exactly  e^ual 
to  the  number  of  those  who  attained  their  twentieth 
year  in  the  interval,  is  equally  improbable  with  the 
supposition  that  no  deaths  occurrea  in  the  interval; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  difficulty  attending  the  round 
numbers,  on  the  supposition  tliat  they  represent  accu- 
rately the  results  of  two  distinct  censuses,  taken  at  two 
distinct  periods,  is  one  which,  in  the  absence  of 
any  indication  of  miraculous  agency,  seems  to  be 
insuperable. 

Both  of  the  difficulties,  however,  which  have  been 
stated  above,  vamsh,  or  may  in  any  case  be  regarded 
as  capable  of  a  satisfactory  solution,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  it  was  one  and  the  same  census  to  whicfh  reference 
is  made  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  and  in  that  of  Numbers. 

The  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  the  belief 
that  there  was  only  one  general  census  taken  in  the 
plain  of  Sinai :-~ 

(1)  The  time  occupied  in  taking  the  census,  which 
b  recorded  in  2  Sam.  xxiv. — ^viz.,  nine  months  and 
twenty  days — suggests  the  inference  that  a  complete 
census  of  the  population,  even  in  the  time  of  Uoses, 
must  have  occupied  some  considerable  time. 

(2)  No  adequate  reason  can  be  assig^ied  for  the 
necessity  of  a  second  census  within  six  or  seven  months 
of  a  previous  census. 

(3)  It  is  obvious,  from  the  agreement  of  the  numbers, 
that  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which,  we  are  expressly  told, 
was  not  included  in  the  census  recorded  m  Numbers 
(see  Num.  L  48,  49,  ii.  33),  was  not  included  in  the 
census  to  which  reference  b  made  in  Exod.  xxxviii., 
where  no  such  exemption  b  mentioned,  and  no  allusion 
is  made  to  the  subsequent  command  to  number  the 
males  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  one  month  and  upwards. 
And,  further,  whereas  the  atonement  number  b  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  Exod.  xxxviii.,  no  allusion  b  made 
to  it  in  Num.  i. 

(4)  We  find  reference  made  in  Num.  xxvi.  64^  65,  to 
two  numberings  only,  vu.,  that  which  was  taken  on  the 
plain  of  Sinai,  and  that  which  was  taken  in  the  steppes 
of  Moab,  from  which  fact  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer 
that  two  numberings  only  of  the  people  were  made. 

Now,  since  the  atonement  money  which  was  paid  at 
the  numbering  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  was  used  in 


the  construction  of  the  Tabemade,  it  b  obvious  thai 
that  money  must  have  been  paid  previously  to  the  first 
day  of  the  first  month  of  the- year  after  the  Exodus,  at 
which  time  the  Tabemade  was  erected.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  census  was  thus  directly  connected 
with  the  Tabemade ;  and  the  census  of  the  Levites,  and 
also  that  of  the  firstbom,  both  of  which  were  made  pre- 
viously  to  the  twentieth  daj  of  the  second  month,  in  the 
year  after  tiie  Exodus  fNun.  z.  11),  and  induded  all 
who  were  one  month  dd  and  upwards,  mav  be  reason* 
ably  supposed  to  have  induded  all  who  were  oom  during 
the  first  month  after  tiie  erection  of  the  Tabemade, 
and  who  were  consequently  a  month  old  and  upwards  on 
the  first  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  year  after  the 
Exodus  (Num.  iii.  15,  40);  a  reasanable  probability 
arises  that  the  day  of  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade 
was  that  which  was  regarded  in  every  ease  as  the  day 
by  reference  to  which  the  age  of  the  Israelites  was  to 
be  ascprUined  and  reeorded.  The  census  of  the  males 
of  tbe  several  tribes,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards, 
being  taluji  with  reference  to  militaiy  service,  would 
naturally  be  made  in  companies,  which  companies  pro- 
bably oondsted  of  fifty  or  a  hundred;  ana  inasmuch 
as  the  number  was  talten  of  necessity  some  time  pre- 
vioudy  to  the  erection  oi  the  Tabemade  (the  atonement 
money  being  reauired,  as  already  stated,  for  the  service 
of  the  Tabemacie),  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  with 
minute  accuracy  the  number  of  those  who  would  be 
alive  on  the  day  at  which  the  Tabemade  was  to  be  set 
up;  and  hence  the  odd  numbers  in  excess  of  the  last 
fifty  or  a  hundred  of  those  who  would  have  completed 
their  twentieth  year  at  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade, 
or  of  whose  birthdays  no  record  had  been  kept  during 
the  bondage  in  Egypt,  may  have  been  set  over  against 
the  probable  diminutions  by  death  during  the  interval, 
and  omitted  from  the  sum  total  of  eadi  tribe.  Itb 
impossible  to  determine  accuratdy  the  precise  detaib 
which  were  obtained  at  the  earher  ana  at  the  later 
enumeration.  The  amount  of  silver  recdved  at  the 
earlier  period  sufficed  to  determine  the  number  of  those 
who  paid,  every  man  hb  half  shekd.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  names  of  those  "who  paid  the  half 
shekel  were  duly  leinstered,  and  probably  under  their 
respective  tribes,  alwough  there  b  no  record  of  the 
number  of  each  tribe  in  Exodus.  Such  a  regbtration 
would  naturally  form  the  basb  of  the  more  complete 
census  described  in  Numbers  i.,  in  which  every  man 
was  enrolled,  not  only  under  hb  own  tribe,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  tribes  into  "families" 
aiS  "  fathers'  houses,"  according  to  the  "  number  of 
names"  iaduded  in  the  earlier  registration.  Other 
particulars  may  cft  may  not  have  beoi  included  in  the 
later  registration,  but  if  the  suppodtion  be  correct  that 
the  object  of  the  census  was  to  assodate  the  people 
with  the  Tabemade,  as  the  dwdling-place  of  Jenovah, 
it  b  reasonable  to  sui^>ose  that  the  same  day — ^viz.,  the 
day  of  the  erection  of  the  Tabemade— was  that  to 
wmch  reference  was  made  alike  in  the  earlier  and  in 
the  lator  repstration. 

In  regard  to  the  round  numbers  of  the  tribes  at  the 
lator  registration  in  the  plains  of  Moab — in  which  all 
are  recorded  in  tens,  and  all,  except  the  tribe  of  Reuben^ 
in  hundreds — ^it  b  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  on 
the  former  occadon,  the  registration  took  place  in 
military  companies  of  tons,  fifties,  or  hundredls.  And 
inasmuch  as  during  the  dbbandment  of  the  people, 
af  tor  their  first  arrivd  at  Kadesh-Bamea,  it  b  probaUe 
that  no  exact  registration  of  births  was  kept,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  odd  numbers 
were  disregarded,   or    rather    set    oil   against    the 
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fiunber  of  those  whose  ages  eonld  not  he  precisely 
asoerUined. 

It  xenuuns  only  that  some  reasooAUe  acooimt  he 
given  ol  the  roima  numher  of  the  Leyitee— riz.,  22,000, 
4nd  of  the  disorepancy  hetween  the  som  total  and  the 
amount  of  the  nnmhers  of  the  three  families  of  the 
Kohathites,  Qerahoaites,  and  Merarites,  when  taken 
separately — Yiz.,  22,300.  One  solaiion  which  has  heen 
jiropoeed  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  nmnbers  is  men- 
tioned in  the  notes— yiz.,  uie  prohahility  that  it  has 
its  orig^  in  an  error  of  transcription.  Another  pro- 
posed solution  is,  thai  some  of  the  Levites  must  tnem- 
aelves  have  heen  firstborn,  and  as  such  coold  not  be 
exchanged  for  the  firstborn  of  the  other  tribes.  The 
number  of  900,  may,  it  has  been  thought,  have  repre- 
eented  the  number  of  Levites  who  were  uiemselves  first- 
bom  ;  whilst  in  the  absence  of  a  more  probable  sugffos- 
iion,  the  round  numbers,  both  of  the  three  ^mmes, 
taken  separately,  and  of  the  sum  total  of  22,000,  may 
be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  in  whien 
the  round  numbers  of  the  other  tribes  have  been  ex- 
plained— viz.,  that  as  the  other  tribes  were  probably 
registered  in  military  companies  of  fifties  and  hun- 
drods,  so  the  Levites  were  registered  in  similar  com- 
panies, with  a  view  to  their  service  in  the  Sanctuary — 
a  service  which  is  described  by  the  Hebrew  word  taba, 
which  means  warfare  (Num.  iv.  85). 

The  difficulty  of  aooountins^  for  the  round  numbers 
in  the  case  of  the  Levites  is  mcreased  by  the  fact  that 
the  time  at  which  they  were  numbered  is  not  specified. 
The  injunction  that  the  Levites  were  not  to  be  num- 
bered amongst  the  children  of  Israel  (Num.  i.  49), 
implies  that  their  census  followed  that  of  the  other 
tribes,  but  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  it  pre- 
ceded or  followed  the  erection  of  me  Tabemade.  The 
place  in  which  the  enumeration  is  recorded— viz.,  the 
Third  chapter  of  Numbers,  might  seem  to  favour  the 
latter  supposition;  but  inasmuch  as  the  command 
respecting  Aaron  and  his  sons,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  same  chapter  (v.  10),  was  given  previously  to  the 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle  (See  Exodus,  xxviii.  1),  it  is 
obvious  that  no  certain  inference  respecting  the  time 
at  which  the  injunction  was  given  can  be  £rawn  from 
the  place  in  which  it  is  recoraed.  The  case  appears  to 
stand  thus.  A  command  was  given  to  Moses  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  to  sanctify  to  the  Lord  the  first- 
bom  males  of  man  and  beast  (ilxod.  xii.  1, 2).  This  com- 
mand  appears,  fromExod.  xiL  11 — 13,  to  have  been  given 
with  a  projective  reference  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
consequently  not  to  have  come  at  once  into  operation. 
But  when,  at  the  ennration  of  the  year  of  the  EbLodus, 
the  people  were  still  found  in  tiie  wilderness,  God  was 
pleased  to  give  some  additional  commands,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  Ctw  assumed  a  retrospective  character.  The 
cattle  of  the  Levites,  as  has  been  already  stated,  appear 
to  have  been  taken  as  an  eouivalent  for  the  firstborn 
cattle  of  the  other  tribes,  wnich  had  been  bom  during 
the  preceding  year.  It  remained  that  a  similar  ar- 
rangement  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  firstborn  of 
men.  Some  of  these  firstborn,  both  of  the  Levites 
and  of  the  other  tribes,  must  in  all  probability  have 
died  durinff  the  year,  of  whom  no  exiMst  account  may 
have  been  kept.  An  exact  census  appears  to  have  been 
taken  of  the  actual  number  of  the  firstborn  then  living, 
which  was  found  to  be  22,273.  The  Levites,  whose 
sum,  taken  in  round  numbers,  amounted  to  22,000, 
were  accepted  as  an  equivalent  for  ti^e  same  number  of 
firstborn,  the  odd  numbers  being  probably  set  over 
against  those  of  the  firstborn  who  had  died  during  the 
year,  and  who,  consequentiy,  had  been  unz^deemed. 


A  sum  of  five  shekeb  apiece  was  exacted  as  the  redemp- 
tion price  of  the  surplus  of  the  firstborn,  and  may,  as 
it  has  been  conjectured,  have  been  levied  on  the  parents 
of  the  youngest  children;  or  the  total  amount  may  have 
hem  nused  by  a  tax  uniformly  imposed  upon  the  parents 
of  all  the  firstborn ;  and  from  that  time  the  sum  of  five 
shekels  appears  to  have  been  exacted  as  the  redemption 
price  of  each  firstborn  son. 

n. — Thb  Nxjmbsb  of  thb  Fibstbobn. 

A  second  objection  to  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  narrative  contained  in  tiie  Book  of  Numbers  is 
based  upon  the  alleged  disproportion  between  the  num- 
ber of  ine  firstborn  males,  viz.  22,273,  and  that  of  the 
entire  number  of  the  males,  which  is  estimated  at  about 
nine  hundred  thousand  or  one  million,  a  proportion 
which  may  be  represented  rouffhly  as  that  oi  one  to 
forty  or  f orty-f our.  The  fact  Uiat  Hub  di^roportion 
exists  in  a  narrative  which  affords  abundant  evidence 
of  accurate  computation,  sus^gests  the  inference  that 
the  objection  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  Two  solu- 
tions of  the  difficulty  appear  to  be  specially  entitled  to 
consideration.  The  first  is,  that  the  command  contained 
in  Exodus  xiiL  2,  respecting  the  sanctification  of  the 
firstborn  was  prospective,  and  that  the  census  of  the 
firstborn  compiisea  only  those  who  were  bom  between 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  and  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year  which  followed  ii  O^ie  second  is, 
that  the  census  included  only  the  firstborn  amongst 
those  who  were  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time 
at  which  the  general  census  was  taken.  In  support  of 
the  former,  and,  as  it  ^ould  seem,  the  more  probable  of 
these  solutions,  much  stress  may  be  fairly  laid  upon 
the  similar  mode  of  reckoning  the  firstborn  of  the 
cattie.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  command 
to  sanctify,  or  set  apart  for  the  Divine  service,  the  first- 
bom  of  the  cattie  must  have  been  designed  to  be  of 
prospective,  not  retrospective,  operation.  This  reason, 
able  supposition  is  sl^ngly  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  the  cattie  of  the  Levites  was  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  firstborn  of  the  cattie  of  all  the  Israelites 
belonging  to  the  other  tiibes.  Now  the  male  Levites 
of  all  ages  bore  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  first- 
bom  of  the  sons  of  the  Israelites  to  the  entire  number 
of  the  males  of  the  other  tribes.  If  then  we  assume 
that  the  cattie  possessed  by  the  Levites,  previously  to 
the  time  of  their  selection  for  the  service  of  the 
Tabernacle,  was  not  disproportionate  to  their  numbers,* 
it  will  follow  that  about  one  in  f ortr-five  was  ffiven  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  firstborn  of  the  cattle  bdonging 
to  the  whole  of  the  other  tribes.  This  was  probably  an 
approximate  equivalent  for  the  firstborn  cattle  which 
had  been  bom  during  the  preceding  twelve  or  thirteen 
months,  but  was  obviously  a  number  whoUy  dispropor- 
tionate  to  the  entire  number  of  firstlMm  of  the 
cattle  possessed  hy  the  Israelites. 

The  obvious  difficulty  which  arises  in  regard  to  this 
view  is,  that  the  number,  22,273,  instead  oi  being  too 
small,  appears  to  be  much  burger  than  that  of  the  first- 
bom  sons  who  were  Ukely  to  have  been  bom  durinc^ 
the  eleven  and  a  half  months  after  the  Exodus.  It 
may  be  fairly  urged,  however,  in  answer  to  this  objec- 


*  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  was 
below  rather  thiui  above  the  average  of  the  osttle  poonoonod  by 
the  other  tribes.  At  a  later  period,  two  of  the  other  tribes,  the 
Reubenites  and  the  Oadttes,  are  said  to  have  poonoonod  mnch 
cattle  (See  Nnm.  zxxii  L  4 ;  Dent  ill.  19).  It  Is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  this  may  have  been  the  result,  exclusively,  oi 
the  recent  wan  in  which  they  had  been  engaged. 
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tion,  that  the  ebemiisianoeB  of  the  lonelites  at  the 
close  of  their  period  of  bondage  in  Egypt^  would  be 
each  as  natnnullY  to  <^ll«wl«>^  to  a  great  extent  the 
number  of  mamaffea;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natnxal  result  of  m&r  deliYeranoe  from  bondage  would 
be  to  inerease  the  rate  of  marriages  much  beyond  the 
ordinary  ayeraffe.  Under  exoqutionaUy  fayonrable 
circumstances,  were  is  no  insuperable  difficult  in  the 
supposition  that  the  number  oi  firstborn  sons  in  the 
course  of  nearly  twelve  months,  out  of  a  population  of 
about  two  millions,  should  amount  to  a  number  eyen 
greater  than  that  which  is  recorded  in  Num.  iii.  43; 
and  if,  as  some  im^iwiaiiii,  the  eldest  son,  whether  a 
daughter  had  or  had  not  been  bom  preyioualy.  was  in 
eyery  case  included  amouffst  the  firstborn,  the  oojection 
which  has  been  stated  loaea  much,  if  not  all,  of  its 
weight.  In  regard  to  the  second  solution  of  the  diffi- 
eul^— Yia.,  that  the  number  of  the  firstborn  sons  in- 
du^  only  those  who  were  under  twenty  years  of  affe 
at  the  EbLodus,  and  who  had  not  been  included  in  tne 
earlier  census — ^it  may  be  urged — 

(1)  That  the  phraseology  employed — "Number  the 
firstborn  of  the  males  of  (or  belonging  to)  the  children 
of  Israel "  (Num.  iii  40)— appears  to  lifer  to  those  who, 
like  the  Leyites,  had  not  been  numbered  already,  and 
not  to  the  "  children  of  Israel "  themselyes,  who  had 
been  airily  numbered,  and  who  had  already  paid  the 
half  shekel,  "  eyery  man  a  ransom  for  his  soul  '  (Ezod. 
1XX.12). 

(2)  That  the  judgment  inflicted  upon  the  Egyptians 
appears  to  haye  been  limited  to  the  lowest  generation, 
and  not  to  haye  included  father,  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather,  when  such  happened  to  be  themselyes 
firstborn  sons.  The  same  rule  must,  in  all  probability, 
haye  applied  to  the  cattle.  Otherwise,  the  distinctiye 
character  of  the  judgment  could  not  haye  been  equally 
apparent;  as  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
record  was  kept  of  first  births  in  the  case  of  eattle 
which  had  arriyed  at  maturity.  The  case  is  well  stated 
by  Professor  Birks,  in  the  following  words : — 

**  The  Leyites  22,000,  and  the  firstborn  22,273,  are 
nearly  equal  to  one-fortieth  of  the  probable  total  of 
males  in  the  twelye  tribes,  for  one-fortieth  of  900fi00 
is  22,300.  This,  at  first  sight,  requires  in  eyery  family, 
or  for  each  mother,  the  enormous  and  incredible  amount 
of  forty  sons  and  forty  d«ighters.  But  the  iame  com- 
parison is  with  non-adult  males  under  twenty  years ; 
and  this  reduces  the  number  to  thirteen  and  one-third 
of  each  sex.  Again,  it  is  firstborn  males,  and  not  eldest 
sons  who  had  an  elder  sister,  which  alone  are  numbered; 
and  this  reduces  the  number  to  one-half ,  or  six  and  two- 
thirds  of  either  sex.  But  the  mean  number  of  cldldren 
who  sunriye  at  all  the  ages  from  0  to  20,  compared 
with  the  births,  are  two-uurds.  Hence  the  probably 
suryiying  firstborn  would  be  two-thirds  for  the  whole 
period,  and  the  number  of  sons  and  daughters  in  each 
family  is  reduced  to  four  and  four-ninths,  only  with 
the  condition  that  those  who  died  in  infancy  are  not 
reckoned."  (Ths  Exodua  oflgrad,  p.  75,  2nd  edition, 
1863.) 

in.*-THB  RSSXTLTB  OF  THS  EaBLIBB  AND  LaTBB 

Obksub. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the 
historical  accuracy  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  census  which 
was  taken  at  Sinai  (Num.  iL),  and  that  which  was 
taken  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years, 
on  the  plains  of  mioah  (Num.  xxyi.). 


l%e  following  taUe  will  show  the  inerease  or  de- 
crease in  each  mbe ; — 

Ftast  Census. 


Renbeii*   . 

WM  .      . 

43,730 

Simeon,    . 

tt^aoo  .     .     . 

88,900 

Gad,  .       .      , 

45^690  .       .       . 

40.600 

Jqcuui, 

74.«0  .       .       . 

76,600 

IflBsohar, 

64.400  .       . 

64310 

Zebulon,  . 

67.400  .       .       . 

60,600 

EphnlnL 
Ttfiiiimwon, 

40.600  .       .       . 

3S.aoo .      .     . 

88.500 
68,700 

BeiUamin, 

SS,400  .       . 

45,600 

Dan; 

es.700  . 

61.400 

Asher, 

41.600  .       .       , 

68.100 

Naphtall,. 

68,400  .       . 

46^400 

608,660 

601.730 

Ley! . 

• 

18,000  . 

88,000 

fNum.  iii.  39,  compared  with  Num. 

xxri.62.) 
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It  might,  indeed,  at  first  supht  appear  as  though  the 
remarkaljle  increase  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Umd  of 
£^;ypt  would  warrant  the  expectation  of  an  increase 
ox  a  somewhat  corresponding  character  during  the 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness.  It  will  appear,  howeyer,  on 
a  closer  examination  of  the  history,  not  only  that  the 
general  results  of  the  census,  but  also  that  in  some  cases 
Uie  roedfic  results  in  regard  to  some  of  the  tribes, 
afford  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  ffeneral  truth  of  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
judgment  of  total  extinction,  with  only  two  exoeptions. 
was  denounced  against  the  males  of  all  the  tribes 
(except  that  of  Leyi^,  who  were  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  a^  at  the  ]&odu»-^.0.,  of  all  those  who  were 
mcluded  in  the  first  census.  And  inasmuch  as  this 
sentence  was  pronounced,  and  began  to  be  executed,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness — 
t.e.,  at  the  time  of  the  return  <»  the  spies  (Num.  xiy. 
29),  the  result  must  necessarily  haye  been  a  great 
diminution  in  the  number  of  the  next  genermon. 
But  it  is  not  so  much  in  comparison  of  the  total 
numbers,  included  respectiyely  in  the  earlier  and  the 
later  census,  as  in  that  of  the  respectiye  numbers  of 
the  indiyidual  tribes,  that  we  trace  a  correspondence 
between  the  allusions  to  these  tribes,  whether  pro. 
phetical  or  historical,  which  we  find  in  the  Books  of 
Genesis  and  of  Numbers,  and  the  results  of  the  census 
which  was  taken  on  the  plains  of  Moab.  Thus,  e.^.,  by 
far  the  most  striking  decrease  in  numbers  is  obeeired 
in  the  case  of  the  tnbe  of  Simeon,  which  numbered  at 
the  later  census  little  more  than  one-third  of  its 
amount  at  the  first  census.  The  case  of  the  tribe  of 
Leyi,  in  which  the  total  increase  of  males  fnmi  o/ne 
vMnth  old  and,  upward  was  only  1,000,  is  almost  if 
not  quite  as  remarkable,  more  especially  if  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  that  tribe  does  not  appear  to  haye  been 
included  in  the  general  sentence  oz  extermination  of 
the  nudes  who  were  aboye  twenty  years  of  a^  at  the 
Exodus.  Looking  back,  howeyer,  to  Qen.  xlix.  &-^7, 
we  find  Simeon  and  Leyi  associated  in  the  prediction 
"I  will  diyide  them  in  Jacob,  and  scatter  them  in 
IsraeL"  Again,  in  Num.  xxy.  we  find  that  Zimri.  the 
son  of  Salu,  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  idola- 
trous and  lasciyious  rites  of  Baal-peor,  was  "  a  prince 
of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeomtes";  and  hence  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  a  large  number  of 
the  same  tribe  were  concerned  in  that  apostacy.  Some 
indication  of  the  tendency  of  this  tribe  to  intermixture 
with  foreign  elements,  and  hence  to  the  dispersion 
which  was  predicted  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  is  not 
wanting ;  for  we  find  in  Gen.  xlyi.  10,  notice  of  '*  the 
son  of  a  Oanaanitish  woman  "  among  the  descendants 
of  Simeon.    Now,  the  laws  which  reg^ulated  the  tribal 
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relationB  were  not  giyen  until  the  expiration  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wudemess,  and  consequently  changes 
in  those  relations  may  have  tended  to  a  greater 
diminution  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  than  of  any  other 
tribe.  Nor  is  it  unworthy  of  notice  that  we  find  in 
1  Ohron.  iy.  27  a  passine  allusioa  to  the  fact  that  the 
brethren  of  one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon — 
yiz.,  Shimei — "  had  not  many  children,"  "  neither/'  it 
is  added,  "  did  all  their  family  multiply,  like  to  the 
children  of  Judah."  A  strong  confirmation  of  the  actual 
fact  of  the  paucity  of  numbers  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  is 
found  in  Joshua  xix.  9,  where  we  find  that  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  children  of  Simeon  was  taken  "  out  of  the 
portion  of  the  children  of  Judah/'  because  the  part  of 
the  land  which  had  been  assigned  to  Judah  was  found 
to  be  "  too  much  for  them.*' 

As  regards  ^e  tribe  of  Leyi,  we  find  (1)  that  the  two 
elder  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  died  childless 
(Num.  iii.  4) ;  and  (2)  we  gather  from  the  &bct  that  the 
sons  of  Korah  are  expreesrir  said  not  to  haye  died  with 
their  father  (Num.  zzyi.  il),  that  a  large  number  of 
the  Leyites  who  joined  in  the  insurrection  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  ^um.  zri.)  perished  at  that  time. 
The  diminution  of  the  Benbenites  may  also  be 
accounted  for  by  the  participation  of  the  three 
Benbenites— DaUum,  Abiram,  and  On:— and  probably 
of  a  large  number  of  the  adherents  belonfing  to  the  same 
tribe,  in  the  conspiracy  of  Korah,  ana  in  the  signal 
punishment  l^  which  that  conspiracy  was  ayenged. 

IV.— Thb  Suppobt  of  Life  iw  the 

WiLDKBirSSB. 


Another  objection  which  has  been  raised  asainst 
the  historical  truth  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  is  oased 
upon  the  alleged  impossibility  of  supporting  the  life  of 
nearly  two  muHons  of  people  and  their  catUe  for  forty 
years  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  Thisi^bjection  may  be 
met  in  different  ways ;  but  it  is  probable  that  a  full 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  only  in  a  more 
accurate  aquaintance  than  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  country  at  the  time 
of  the  ilxodus.  It  may  be  obseryed,  howeyer,  that  if 
b^  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  we  understand  only  the 
district  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Sinai, 
the  residence  of  the  Israelites  within  that  district  must 
be  reduced  from  forty  years  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen 
months.  In  respect  to  tlie  resources  of  the  district  in 
which  the  thirty-eight  years  of  the  wanderings  were 
spent,  the  mode  ox  life  which  was  adopted  by  the 
IsraeUtes,  and  the  number  of  cattle  which  they  pos- 
sessed, we  know  extremely  little.  And  again,  although 
it  may  be  fairly  alleged  that  the  minusulous  supplies  of 
food  and  water  were  neither  required  nor  bestowed  to 
the  extent  which  some  haye  alleged,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  miraculous  elements  of  the  history  are 
closely  interwoyen  into  its  entire  fabric;  and  hence, 
whilst  it  IB  open  to  nnbelieyers  to  deny  the  historical 
truth  of  the  whole  of  the  history,  the  impossibility  of 
the  sustenance  of  life,  both  in  regard  to  the  people  and 
the  cattle,  witliout  miraculous  in&nrention,  so  far  from 
fumishinff  any  argument  against  the  account  which  is 
giyen  in  the  Book  of  Nummrs,  must  rather  be  regaofded 
as  an  indication  of  the  historical  truth  of  a  narratiye  in 
which  miraculous  interyention  is  alleged  both  to  haye 
been  required,  and  also  to  haye  been  youchsaf ed. 

It  may  be  obseryed,  moreoyer,  senerally,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  uncertain  than  deductions  aa  to  ^  '^- 
sources  of  any  country,  based  upon  eyide^AA  obtsined 
more  than  three  thousand  years  after  the  QAAiirt^^  ^^ 
the  eyents  to  which  the  inqniiy  has  r^^^^c^.     ^ 


regard  to  the  particular  re^on  in  question,  we  possess 
information  which  warrants  the  inference  that  its  physi. 
cal  condition  has  undergone  great  and  important 
changes.  The  condusiye  eridence  which  exists  tnat  the 
population  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  at  one  time 
considerable,  warrants  the  inference  that  its  capabilities 
for  the  support  of  life  must  haye  been  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  admits  of  no  doubt 
that  the  mines,  of  which  traces  still  remain,  could  not 
haye  been  worked  without  the  consumption  of  a  large 
amount  of  fuel ;  neither  could  the  Israelites  haye  en- 
camped for  many  months  in  the  district  without  the 
destTuction  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  trees  and 
brushwood,  on  which  the  amount  of  rain  and  its  absorp- 
tion so  greMj  depend.  We  haye  further  eridence  that 
water  and  pasturage  still  exist  at  many  of  those  places 
at  which  we  haye  reasons  to  belieye  that  the  Israelites 
encamped.  Thus,  6,g,,  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Sinai,  which  is  represented  by  Dr.  Oolenso  as  "  one  of 
tiie  most  desolate  parts  of  tne  whole  peninsula,"*  is 
described  by  Dean  Stanley  as  one  of  the  "chief  centres 
of  yeffetation  in  the  whole  peninsula."  f  It  may  be  ob- 
seryed further,  in  regard  to  the  region  whidi  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Israelites  during  the  protracted  period  of 
the  wanaerii^,  that  we  possess  no  definite  information 
as  to  the  precise  spots  which  their  encampments  occupied, 
or  the  extent  of  space  oyer  which  they  were  dispersed. 
When  all  these  circumstances  are  taken  into  account, 
in  conjunction  with  the  distinct  statements  which  tlie 
Books  of  Exodus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  contain 
reepNBcting^  the  miraculous  supplies  which  the  Israelites 
receiyed,  it  will  follow  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in- 
yolyed  in  the  alleged  snstentation  of  life  during  loriy 
years  in  the  wil<&mess  which  does  not  admit  of  a 
reasonable  solution,  proyided  only  that  the  miraculous 
elements,  which  are  essentially  interwoyen  into  the  his- 
tory,  be  not  rejected  on  the  ground  of  their  inherent 
in<sredibility. 

Y. — ^AiiLBOBD  Inooksistbncieb  in  the  Laws 
BEBPECTiifG  Tithes. 

A  more  plausible  ground  of  ol^ection  to  the  his. 
torical  truth  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  arises  out 
of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  yarious  and 
apparently  conflicting  laws  which  are  found  in  it  and 
in  the  Books  of  Leyiticus  and  Deuteronomy,  respecting 
the  tithes  and  ofterinffs  of  the  Israelites,  and  their 
apportionment  amongst  the  Priests,  the  Leyites,  the 
owners,  and  the  poor.  Some  light  has  been  thought  to 
be  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  usage  of  the  Jews 
in  later  times.  Independently,  howeyer,  of  the  amount 
of  uncertainty  which  attaches  to  the  late  interpretation 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  generally,  sufficient  con- 
sideration does  not  appear  to  haye  Men  giyen  to  the 
two  following  points— yiz.,  (1)  What  portion  of  these 
laws  was  applicable  onljjr  to  the  wilderness  P  and  (2)  Did 
the  laws  which,  as  originally  deliyerod,  haye  reierence 
to  the  land  of  Canaan  undergo  some  later  modification 
•r  amplification  P  It  is  obyious  that  if  some  of  the  laws 
had  roferenoe  only  to  the  wilderness,  and,  still  further, 
if  those  laws  may  haye  undergone  some  further  ampli- 
fication, and  possibly  some  modification,  no  adyerse 
inference  respecting  tne  historical  truth  of  the  Books  in 
which  those  laws  are  contained  can  fairly  be  deduced 
from  the  diyersities  which  haye  been  observed,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  they  exist  in  laws  which  were 
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*  Tht  PenUOeu^  and  Book  qf  Joshua  CfrUieaUy  Examined  : 
Parti,  p.  71. 
t  Sinai  and  Palealine,  p.  19. 
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demgned'to  be  earned  sunnltaaeoiisly  into  operation. 
It  is  obTions  that  a  complete  examination  of  all  the 
paaaages  which  bear  anon  this  subject,  would  be  as 
unpraeticable  as  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  an  intro- 
duction  to  the  Book  of  Numbers.  It  must  suffice  if  it 
can  be  shown  here  that  the  laws  prescribed  in  Num. 
xviii.  are  notinconsiBtent  with  the  earlier  legislation  of 
Ebcodus  and  Leviticus,  or  with  the  later  legislation  of 
Deuteronomy. 

The  genextd  law  respecting  tithes,  as  given  to  Moses 
on  Hitfount  Sinai,  is  laid  down  in  Lev.  zxviL  80—^, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the 
land  and  of  the  herds  and  flocks  was  "  holy  unto  the 
Lord."  In  Num.  xviii.  24,  it  is  said  that  all  the  tenth 
in  Israel  was  given  (apparently  from  that  time,  as 
there  is  no  earlier  intimation  of  the  mode  of  appHca. 
tion)  to  the  Levites,  but  it  is  not  stated  whether  this 
tentn  comprised  the  idi^  of  the  cattle  as  well  as  that 
of  the  produce  of  the  field.  In  Neh.  x.  87,  the  tithe 
paid  to  the  Levites  is  described  as  the  tithes  of  the 

Sound  (comp.  Neh.  xii.  44).  It  is  enjoined  upon  the 
mtes  in  t£e  same  chapter  (verse  26)  that  they  were 
to  jrive  a  tenth  of  this  tenth  to  the  priests  (comp.  Neh. 
X.  88),  and  that  after  this  tenth  had  oeen  duly  paid,  the 
remaining  nine-tenths  might  be  eaten  by  themselves 
and  by  their  households  in  every  place.  Now,  as 
regards  the  predial  produce,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  law  must  have  had  primary,  if  not  exclusive, 
reference  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  not  to  the  wilderness  ;* 
whilst  it  seems  to  follow  from  the  words,  in  every 

Sloee,  that  if  the  cattle  were  included  in  the  tithe  due 
)  the  Levites,  the  reference  of  the  law  must,  in  this 
case  also,  be  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  inasmuch  as  the 
slaughter  of  animals,  so  long  as  the  Tabemade  remained 
in  the  wilderness,  could  lamully  take  place  only  in  one 
spot.  In  the  legislation  of  Deuteronomy  (chap.  xii. 
ll — 18^  it  is  enacted  that  the  Israelites  were  to  bring 
their  tithes — i.e.,  of  the  land,  consisting  of  com,  wine, 
and  oil  (verse  17),  together  with  the  firstluigs  of  their 
flocks  and  herds,  to  the  place  which  llie  Lord  should 
choose,  and  should  feast  upon  them  there,  together 
with  their  families  and  the  Levites.  A  further  pro- 
vision is  made  in  chap.  xiv.  24—27,  that  tf  the  distance 
to  the  Sanctuary  should  be  too  great,  the  titiie  might  be 
converted  into  its  equivalent  in  money,  and  the  money 
expended  in  food,  which  was  to  be  consumed  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  place  which  should  be  selected  for 
the  Sanctuaiy.  It  is  further  enacted,  in  verses  28, 29 
of  the  same  chapter,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  the 
whole  of  the  tithe  of  that  year's  increase — i.e.,  of  the 
vegetable  produce — ^was  to  be  laid  up  within  the  gates 
of  the  cities  in  which  the  Israelites  lived,  and  to  be  con- 
sumed there  by  "  the  Levites  uid  the  stranger  and  the 
fatherless  and  the  widow."  It  is  also  enjoined  in 
Deut.  xxvi.  12 — 14,  that  at  the  end  of  the  tithing  of 
the  third  year,  which  is  there  described  as  **  the  year  of 
tithing,"  the  produce — i.e.,  of  the  land — ^was  to  be 

S'ven  to  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and 
e  widow,  to  be  consumed  witldn  the  ffates  of  the 
cities,  and  that  a  solemn  affirmation  should  be  made  by 
the  owner  that  he  had  duly  discharged  all  that  devolved 
upon  him  in  this  respect. 

When  these  ^  ordinances  are  carefully  examined  and 
compared,  it  will  appear  that  thev  present  no  inconsis- 
tency, except  upon  the  wholly  arbitrary  assumption  that 

*  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  com  may  not  have  been 
•own  and  reaped  dniinflr  some  portion  of  the  tnlrtr-eight  years 
of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilaemess.  There  is,  however,  no 
evidence  In  sapport  of  an  affirmative  proposition  on  this 
sutiJeot. 


there  was  but  one  tithe  to  which  reference  is  made. 
The  preposterous  character  of  such  a  supposition  is 
obvious,  from  the  simple  consideration  that,  inas- 
much as  that  tithe  was  to  be  consumed,  at  least 
in  the  first  and  second  year,  at  the  Sanctuary,  it  will 
follow  that  no  stated  provision  whatever  was  made  for 
the  Levites,  and  that  they  were  dependent  upon  the 
feasts  to  which  they  were  to  be  invited  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  first  and  second  year,  and  upon  the 
portion  which  might  fall  to  their  lot  in  the  thiid  year. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  regarded  as  an  open  ques- 
tion whether  the  tithes  of  the  third  year  were  in  lieu 
of,  or  were  supplementaiy  to,  the  second  tithes  of  the 
fint  and  secona  years;  which  (or  their  equivalent  in 
money)  were  consumed  at  the  Sanctuaiy.  In  the 
absence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  any  direct  information 
on  this  point,  all  that  can  be  alleged  with  confidence  is, 
that  on  tiie  first  and  second  of  each  of  the  triennial 
periods  the  tenth  of  the  predial  produce  (and  pohaps 
of  the  herds  and  flocks),  was  to  be  set  apart  for  toe 
maintenance  of  the  Priests  and  Levites;  and  that  a 
second  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  field,  and  also  the 
firstlings  of  the  flock,  were  a»pointed  to  be  consumed 
by  the  owner  and  his  family,  together  with  the  Levites, 
at  the  SanctnaiT;  and  that  on  the  third  year,  either 
(as  some  think)  m  addition  to  these  two  tonths,  or  (as 
others  maintam)  in  lieu  of  the  second  tenth,  a  tenth 
of  the  predial  produce  was  to  be  laid  up  in  the  dties 
in  whicn  the  people  lived,  and  to  be  consumed  by  the 
poor  and  friendless,  together  with  the  Levites.  On 
the  seventh  year  the  land  was  to  rest,  and  the  law  of 
tithes  would  necessarily  be  in  abeyance. 
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We  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  some  few  addi- 
tional passages  or  expressions  which  have  been  adduced 
as  inconsist^t  with  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers. 

(1)  It  has  been  inferred  from  the  words  which  ocenr 
in  cfaan.  xv.  32 — *'  While  the  children  of  Israel  were  in 
the  wilderness,"  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the  wilder- 
ness when  the  incident  which  is  there  recorded  was 
committed  to  writing,  and,  consequently,  that  Moees 
was  not  the  author  of  this  portion  of  the  narrative.  It 
might  suffice  to  reply  to  this  objection,  that  inasmuch 
as  Moses  lived  to  conduct  the  Isnelites  into  the  steppes 
of  Moab,  there  is  notldng  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  narrative  in  the  statement  that  a 
certain  incident  hiq>pened  while  the  people  were  still  in 
the  wilderness.  There  may,  however,  have  been  another 
and  a  special  reason  for  the  insertion  of  these  words. 
The  punishment  of  death,  though  not  the  mode  of  its 
infliction,  had  ah^sady  been  denounced  against  those 
who  should  violate  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxL  U,  15). 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  much  of  the  leffialation 
which  is  contained  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  (See,  e.j^., 
chaps,  xxii.,  xxiii.),  was  not  designed  to  come  into 
operation  until  after  the  entrance  into  the  land  of 
Uanaan;  and  so,  likewise,  in  regEod  to  some  of  the 
legisUtion  contained  in  the  fifteenth  diapter  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  in  which  the  incident  of  the  man 
who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  is  recorded,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  it  has  reference  to  the  land 
whither  Gk>d  was  about  to  brins^his  people  (verse  18). 
It  is  not  unreasonable,  there&re,  to  infer  that  the 
uncertainty  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  Moses  and 
of  the  congregation  as  to  the  punishment  which  should 
be  inflictea  on  the  Sabbath-breaker,  may  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  tiie  violation  of  the  law  took  place 
in  the  wHdemeee,  and  that  the  same  reason  may  be 
assigned  why  a  prominent  place  is  given  in  the  narra* 
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tiye  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  BtQl  "in  the 
wildemeee  "  when  this  indaent  oocnrrecL 

(2)  Some  remarks  will  be  foond  in  the  note  on  chap, 
zxii.  1  in  respect  to  the  nse  of  the  same  Hebrew  ok. 
pression  to  denote  the  territory  on  the  eastern  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  has  been  nrged,  as 
an  obiection  to  the  Mosaic  anthorship  of  the  Pentdenoh, 
ihat  the  Hebrew  phrase,  wjuch  is  commonly  rendered 
**heyondf**  or  "on  the  other  side  Jordan"  (as,  e.g,,  in 
Num.  xxiL  1,  where,  in  the  A.y.,  it  is  incorrectly 
rendered  '*  on  this  side  Jordan  "),  oonld  not  haye  been 
used  by  Moses,  bnt  must  have  been  used  hv  one  who 
wrote  m  the  land  of  Canaan.  It  has  been  f  airlT  alleged, 
in  r^y  to  this  objection,  that  during  the  long  resi- 
dence  of  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan,  preyiously  to  the 
descent  into  Egypt,  this  phrase  may  haye  become  a 
generally  recogmsed  description  of  tne  countnr  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  just  as  the  expressions  Oiealpine 
Oaul  and  TransaJpine  Oaul  might  haye  been  used 
without  reference  to  the  abode  ra  the  writer  on  the 
north  or  south  of  the  Alps,  and  as  the  name  of  Per€Ba 
was  giyeh  to  a  particular  proyinoe  on  the  east  of  the 
Jorduu  The  fact,  howeyer,  is  that  the  phrase  in  ques- 
tion  is  used  by  the  same  writers  or  speatcers  with  ref  e- 
rence  to  the  country  on  both  eidee  oz  the  Jordan,  and 
in  one  instance — yiz..  Num.  tttji.  19~in  the  yery  same 
sentence  (see  Note  in  loe.).  It  follows,  then,  whateyer 
may  haye  been  the  oriffin  of  the  eroreseion,  that  no 
argument  a^^dnst  the  l&saic  anthorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch genenlly,  or  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  in  par- 
ticular, can  be  fairly  j&ged  from  the  use  of  this  expres- 
sion by  the  writer  in  regard  to  the  country  either  on. 
the  eastern  or  on  the  western  side  of  the  Joraan. 

(3)  Objection  has  been  takep  to  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship of  the  Book  of  Numbers  on  the  gpround  of  the  use 
of  the  word  ndbi,  prophet,  instead  of  roeh,  eeer,  in 
chapters  xL  29  and  zu.6,  such  use  being,  as  it  is  alle^, 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  which  is  contained  m  1 
Sam.  ix.  6,  that  he  who  was  at  that  time  called  hprofhet 
(fULbi)f  was  aforetime  caUed  a  aeer  (roeh).  It  miffht 
suffice  to  obserye,  in  reply  to  this  objection,  that  if  me 
reference  be— as  seems  probable,  and  as  the  TiXX.  (who 
appear  to  haye  f oUowea  a  different  reading)  understood 
the  passage — ^to  the  popular  use  of  the  terms,  there  is  no 
inconsistency  in  the  net  that  a  writer  such  as  Moses 
should  haye  used  the  word  nabi  (prophet),  whilst  the 
people,  in  thdr  ordinary  conyersation,  used  the  word 
roeh  (seer).  The  whole  objection,  howeyer,  is  based 
upon  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  word,  which  is 
rendered  brforetvme  in  1  Sam.  ix.  9.  A  long  period 
had  elapsed  between  the  time  of  Moses  and  that  of 
Samuel ;  and  it  is  both  possible  and  probable  that  during 
that  interyal  there  may  haye  been  a  great  fluctuation 
in  the  use  of  words.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  is  no 
difficulty  inyolyed  in  the  supposition  that  during  a 
portion  of  that  period  the  wora  roeh  (seer)  may  haye 
been  in  ordinary  use,  although  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
as  in  subsequent  periods  of  Jewish  history,  the  word 
ndbi  (prophet)  may  haye  been  more  commomy  employed 
to  denote  the  same  class  of  persons  who  had,  dwnng  an 
intermediaie  period,  been  Known  as  seers.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  moreoyer,  to  suppose  that  the  suspension 
of  prophetical  utterances,  which  appears  to  haye  pre- 
yailed  from  the  days  of  Deborah  to  those  of  Samuel, 
may  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
the  people  had  ceased  to  employ  the  word  nabi  (prophet), 
and  had  become  familiar  witn  a  word  which  does  not 
denote  the  communication  of  any  superuatnral  reyela- 
tion  through  the  agency  of  those  to  ifhom  i^  "^k^*^ 
applied. 


(4)  There  are  other  passages  which  haye  been 
atleged  as  inconsistent  with  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  may  haye  been  inserted 
at  a  later  period,  or.  which  are  capable  of  an  explanation 
which  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pen  of  Moses.  Such,  e,g,,  is  Num. 
xii.  3:  ''Now  the  man  Moses  was  yery  meek,  aboye 
all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
It  is  quite  possible  that  tnese  words  may  haye  been 
insertea  by  Ezra  or  some  other  reyiser  of  the  Book  of 
Numbers ;  or,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  Note  upon  this 
passage,  the  word  rendered  metk  may  mean  afflicted 
or  oppressed,  ^  There  is,  howeyer,  no  necessity  for  the 
adoption  of  either  of  these  suppositions  on  tne  part  of 
those  who  belieye  that  Moses  wrote  by  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  St.  Paul,  writing  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  Diyine  guidance,  could  speak  of 
himself  both  as  "the  chief  of  sinners"  (1  0^.  i.  15), 
and  also  as  ''not  a  whit  belund  the  yery  chiefest 
Apostles  "  (2  Oor.<  xi.  5),  it  may  well  be  that  the  same 
Moses  who  recorded  the  sentence  of  exclusion  from  the 
land  of  Canaan  which  was  pronounced  upon  his  own 
unbelief  (Num.  xx.  12),  may  haye  been  iawardly 
moyed  by  the  Spirit  to  record  also  his  possession,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  of  that  yirtne,  the  reward  of  which  has 
been  declared  by  our  Lord  to  be  the  future  inheritance 
of  the  evth  (St.  Matt  y.  5). 

A  similar  explanation  may  be  giyen  of  some  yerses 
in  chapter  xiy.  in  which  Joshua  is  associated  with 
Caleb  as  protesting  against  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
people,  whilst,  in  portions  of  chapters  xiu.  and  xiy., 
it  would  seem  as  if  Caleb  alone  had  stilled  the  people, 
and  as  if  to  him  alone  of  that  generation  had  been  pro* 
mised  an  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan; 

In  regud  to  these  and  some  other  passaces-Hauch, 
e,g,,  as  those  which  relate  to  geographical  and  historical 
drcumstsnces— it  is  not  always  possible,  nor  is  it  of  any 
real  importance,  that  we  shoula  attempt  to  determine 
whether  the  whole  formed  part  of  the  original  narra- 
tiye,  or  whether — as  in  the  case  of  Deut.  xxxiy. — some 
later  interpolations  and  additions  may  haye  been 
admitted  into  it.  It  is  enough  if  it  be  shown  (as  it  may 
and  has  been)  that  there  is  no  contrariety  which  does 
not  admit  of  reasonable  explanation. 

(5)  Another  objection  to  the  historical  truth  of  the 
narratiye  contained  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  based 
upon  the  alleged  insufficien<^  of  the  time  which  is 
allotted  to  the  transactions  oz  the  fortieth  year.  It  is 
urged  that  the  eyents  which  are  said  to  haye  transpired 
between  the  death  of  Aaron,  whid^  took  place  on  the 
first  day  of  the  fifth  month  in  that  year,  and  the  defeat 
of  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan,  must  haye  occupied  a  space 
of  at  least  six  months,  and  that  we  are  thus  brought  to 
the  begfinning  of  the  eleyenth  month,  the  time  at  which 
Moses  is  said  to  haye  addressed  the  assembled  hosts  of 
Israel  on  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut.  i.  3).  No  room,  it 
is  aUe^ped,  is  left  for  a  number  of  other  eyents  which 
are  said  to  haye  taken  place  between  these  limit»-Has, 
e,g,,  the  inarch  to  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  messages 
sent  to  Balaam  and  his  arriyal  and  prophefljing^,  the 
abode  of  the  people  in  Shittim,  and  the  plagae  which 
destroyed  24,CK)0,  the  second  census,  and  the  Midianitish 
war.  It  appears,  howeyer,  upon  examination,  that  the 
time  allottea  to  the  seyeru  eyents  which  happened 
during  these  six  months  is,  with  one  exception,  purely 
arbitrary.  The  single  exception  is  the  period  of 
mourning  which  ensued  upon  the  death  of  Aaron — 
yiz.,  one  month.  There  is  no  eyidence,  howeyer,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Israelitish  army  abstained  from  action 
daring  tius  period ;  and  it  is  probable  that  both  the 
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attack  of  the  king  of  Arad  and  his  ducomfitare  may 
have  taken  place  within  a  yeiy  few  days  after  the 
death  of  Aaron.  The  events  wmch  followed  may  have 
taken  place  in  rapid  snccession,  and  in  Bome  cases 
simnltfuieoiisly. 

Professors  birks  and  MeCanl,  by  opposing  conjecture 
to  conjecture  have  shown  that  the  whole  may  have 
been  accomplished  within  the  specified  period ;  and  the 
latter,  by  reference  to  the  extraordinary  results  of  the 
battle  of  Jena,  has  shown  that  such  conjectures  "  con- 
cerning the  possible  and  probable  rapidity  of  Israelitish 
conquest,  are  confirmed  by  historic  facts  within  the 
personal  knowledge  of  many  still  living." 

No  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Numbers  would  be 
complete  which  failed  to  notice  the  peculiar  proofs  of 
its  Divine  inspiration  which  arise  out  of  the  i^pical 
occurrences  which  are  related  in  it.  These  occurrences 
are,  in  some  respects,  even  more  remarkable,  and  more 
beyond  the  range  of  invention,  than  the  symboliBm  of 
the  ceremonial  ordinances  of  the  Levitical  law.  It  is 
impossible  to  read,  with  candour  and  with  attention, 
the  account  of  the  march  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
wilderness,  the  miraculous  gpiidance  vouchsafed  to 
them  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire,  the  invitation 
of  Moses  to  Bobab,  the  miraculous  supply  of  manna 
and  of  water,  the  expedition  of  the  spies,  tne  rash  and 
abortive  attempt  to  enter  the  land  <^  Canaan,  the  re- 
peated provocations  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  conse- 
quent exclusion  from  the  land  of  promise  of  those  who 
were  included  in  the  Sinaitic  census,  the  interces- 
sion of  Aaron  as  he  stood  between  the  living  and  the 
dead,  the  history  of  the  fiery  serpents  and  of  tne  brazen 
serpent,  the  death  of  Moses  and  the  appdntment  of 
Josnua  as  his  successor,  and  lastly,  the  appointment  of 
the  cities  of  refujB^e — ^it  is  impossible,  it  may  be  affirmed, 
to  read  all  these  in  a  candid  spirit  and  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  remarkable  types  and  foreshadowing  which 
these  events  contain  oi  the  spiritual  realities  of  the 
Ohristian  life,  and  the  impossibility  either  of  the  acci- 
dental occurrence  of  events  which  present  so  many 
points  of  spiritual  correspondence,  or  of  the  arbitrary 


invention  of  such  a  chain  of  historical  cirenmstances, 
even  at  the  latest  period  to  which  certain  modem 
critics  have  assigned  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Numbers. 

LiTBBATXTBE. 

The  f  oUowing  list  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  critical  and  exegetical  exposition  of 
the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  are  either  written  in  the 
English  language  or  which  have  been  translated  into 
English.  Of  them  many  have  been  consulted,  and  vain, 
able  aid  has  been  derived  from  them,  in  the  composition 
of  the  present  Commentary : — ^Keil  on  The  Peniateuch, 
3  vols.,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh,  1864;  Bishop 
Wordsworth's  Commentary  on  tJie  Bible,  part  ii., 
Bivingtons,  1865;  The  Speaker^a  Oommentary,  vol.  ii., 
J.  Murray,  1871 ;  Lange's  Commeniarv  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, rol.  iii.,  T.  and  T.  Clark,  Edinburgh  (no  date); 
Patrick  Lowth  and  Whitby  on  The  Old  and  New  Teeta^ 
ment,  4  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  Tegg,  1844 ;  A  Practical  and 
JEosplanaiory  OonMnentary  on  the  Old  Teetament,  by 
the  Rev.  Iu)bert  Jamieson,  D.D.,  imp.  4to,  London, 
Virtue  and  Co. 

Much  valuable  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  works,  which  bear  more  or  less  fully  upon 
the  elucidation  of  the  Book  of  Numbers.  Some  of 
them,  however,  and  more  particularly  that  of  Bleek, 
must  be  consulted  with  much  caution :— -2%«  Hietorie 
Chara^cter  of  the  Pentaieuch  Vindicaied,  Skeffington, 
1863;  The  Mosaic  Origin  2f  the  Pentaieuch  Consiwred, 
Skeffington,  1864;  The  Booh  of  Moses,  or  the  Pen- 
taieueh,  in  its  Authorship,  Ch^edibilitv,  and  Cimlisct- 
Hon,  by  the  Bev.  W.  Smith,  Ph.D.,  vol.  i.,  Lonmans, 
1868;  The  Exodus  of  Israd,  by  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Birks, 
M.A.,  Bector  of  Euelshall,  Herts,  Second  Ed.,  1863; 
Hengstenberg  on  The  Genuineness  of  the  Pentaieuch, 
tranSated  by  Byland,  J.  D.  Lowe,  Edinburgh,  2  vols., 
8vo,  1847 ;  Havemick's  HistoricO'Critical  IiSroduction 
to  the  Pentaieuch,  translated  by  Thompson,  T.  and  T. 
Clark,  Edinburgh,  1850 ;  Bleek's  IntroducHon  to  the 
Old  Tkstamsni,  translated  by  Yenables,  2  vols.,  Svo, 
Bell  and  Daldy,  1869. 
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CHAPTER  L  —  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  xmto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  in  the  second  year  after  thej 
were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
saying,  ^^  'Take  ye  the  snm  of  aU  ^e 
congregation  of  tibe  children  of  Israel, 
after  'uieir  fiunilies,  by  the  house  of 
their  fiELthers,  with  the  number  of  thevr 
names,  every  male  by  their  polls; 
<^>from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 
all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in 
Israel:  thou  and  Amor  shall  number 
them  by  their  armies.  <^)And  with  you 
there  shall  be  a  man  of  every  tribe; 
every  one  head  of  the  house  of  his 
fathers. 

(5)  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  men 
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that  shall  stand  with  you:  of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben ;  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 
<^>  Of  Simeon;  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddal  <^0f  Judah;  Nahshon  the 
son  of  Amminadab.  <^)  Of  Issachar; 
Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar.  <^)  Of  Zeb- 
ulun;  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon.  Cio)  Qf 
the  children  of  Joseph :  of  Ephrahn  ; 
Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud:  of 
Manasseh;  Gkimaliel  the  son  of  Ped- 
ahzur.  (u)Of  Benjamin;  Abidan  the 
son  of  Gideoni.  (^^  Of  Dan ;  Ahiezer 
the  son  of  Ammishaddai.  <^)  Of  Asher ; 
F^el  the  son  of  Ocran.  (^«>0f  Gad; 
Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel.  (^)  Qf 
Nad^tali ;  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 
^^  These  were  the  renowned  of  the  con- 
gregation, princes  of  the  tribes  of  their 
&thers,  heads  of  thousands  in  Israel. 


(1)  In  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation.— 
The  tabemade  of  the  oongregatioii,  or  tent  of  meeting, 
so  called  because  it  was  there  that  Gad  met  with  Moses 
(eha]p.  xrii.  4 ;  Ex.  zzy.  22),  had  been  set  up  one  month 
previonaly  (Ex.  zl.  17),  nearly  fiyear  after  the  ezodns. 

(S)  After  their  fleumlieB.— The  family  or  dan,  rndsh- 
pahah,  indnded  several  fathers'  houses  (see  Kurtz's 
Mist,  of  the  Old  Oovenafd,  ii.,  pp.  8 — 10). 

With  the  number  of  tneir  names.— Better, 
aeeording  to  the  number  of  names.  The  reference  is 
probably  to  the  preTious  numbering  recorded  in  Ex. 
XXX.  12.  There  is  no  corresponding  dause  in  the  ac« 
count  of  the  later  numbering  m  chap.  xxvi.  2. 

By  their  polls— i.6.,  man  by  man.  The  word 
mUgoleth  denotes  a  man*8  head,  or  akuU,  Gf. 
llatt.  xxvii.  33. 

(8)  From  twenty  years  old  and  upward.— 
The  result  of  the  previous  numbering  (Ex.  ttt.  12, 
xxxriii.  26),  which  was  made  about  six  months  earlier, 
and  which  was  probably  obtained  by  counting  the 
number  of  half -shekels  which  were  paid,  as  Ithamar  ap- 
pears to  have  done  (Ex.  xxxviii.  2),  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  result  of  the  present  census  (verse  46).  But 
the  comjilete  census,  or  numbering  and  enrdment  of 
the  persons  aocoidhig  to  tribes,  families,  and  Ukihen' 
houses,  appears  to  have  been  deferred  until  after  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  towards  the  construction  of 
which  the  atonement  money  had  been  paid.  If  the 
whole  was  done  in  obedience  to  the  command  contained 
in  Ex.  XXX.  12,  and  was  regarded  as  otxe  transaction, 
those  only  would  be  numberod  on  the  Second  occadon 
who  had  already  paid  their  atonement  mou^*    ^^^ 


is  nothing  impossible  in  the  supposition  that  the  whole 
of  those  who  had  been  nnmberea  six  months  previously 
were  still  alive,  but  no  allowance  is  made,  on  this  sup- 
position, for  the  number  of  those  who  were  bdow 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  earlier  period,  and  who  had 
exceeaed  that  age  at  the  later  period.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  the  sum-total  in  both  cases  is  divisible  by  ten, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  separate  items  in  this  chapter  are 
given  in  tens  (the  smallest  subdividon  of  the  people 
which  was  adopted  by  Moses,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Jethro,  Ex.  xviii.  21),  no  objection  to  the  histori(»J 
accuracy  of  both  records  can  be  sustained  if  it  be 
allowed  that  the  number  of  those  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty  years  since  the  earlier  census  corre- 
sponded nearly  with  the  number  of  deaths  during  the 
same  period.  The  whole  of  the  objection,  however,  is 
removed  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  by  the  sup- 
position  that  there  was  only  one  census.  (See  tioe 
Introduction.) 

By  their  armies.— Better,  iheir  hoete  or  com- 
paniea. 

(4)  Of  every  tribe.— Or, /or  every  tribe. 
Every  one  head     •     .     .—The  words  may  be 

rendered  every  one  a  head  .  .  .  There  were  many 
heads  of  fathers'  houses  in  each  tribe ;  but  it  appears 
from  verse  16  (chap.  vii.  10, 11)  that  in  each  case  the 
tribal  prinee  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  census. 

(5)  Of  the  tribe  of  Beuben.— Hebrew,  for 
Beuben, 

W  The  renowned  of  the  congregation.— Lit, 
the  eaUed  men  of  the  congregation,  t.0.,  the  men  chosen  as 
representatiyes  of  thdr  respective  tribes,  and  appointed 
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(V)And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these 
men  which  are  expressed  by  their 
names :  ^^^  and  they  assembled  all  the 
congregation  together  on  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month,  and  they  declared 
their  pedigrees  after  their  fi^mlies,  by 
the  house  of  their  &thers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  by  their  polls. 
<^>A8  the  LoBD  commanded  Moses,  so 
he  numbered  them  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai. 

(^)  And  the  children  of  Beuben, 
Israel's  eldest  son,  by  their  generations, 
after  their  fiEunilies,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  names,  by  their  polls,  every  male 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upwo^,  ail 
that  were  aole  to  go  forth  to  wfur; 
<^>  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Beuben,  were  foriy 
and  six  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

W  Of  the  children  of  Simebn,  by  their 

fenerations,  after  their  &milie8,  by  tiie 
ouse  of  their  £a.thers,  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  according  to  the 
number  of  tiie  names,  by  their  poUa, 
every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  all  that  were,  able  to  go  forth 
to  war;  (^) those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
were  fifty  and  nine  thousand  and  three 
hundred. 

W  Of  the  children  of  Gad,  bj  their 
generations,  after  their  famihes,  by 
&e  house  of  their  fathers,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  aJl  that 
were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  W  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of 
the  tribe  of  Gkid,  were  forty  and  five 
thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

Of  the  children  of  Judah,  by  their 


generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  ^^Hhose  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  were  threescore  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

W  Of  the  children  of  lisachar,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  families,  by  the 
house  of  their  &thers,  accordiBff  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  ^^>  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of 
Issachar,  were  fifty  and  four  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

(»)  Of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  by 
their  generations,  after  their  families^ 
by  the  house  of  their  fiithers,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  names,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  aU  that 
were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  ^>tho6e 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  even  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun,  were  fifty  and  seven 
thousand  and  four  hundred. 

(ss)  Of  the  children  of  Joseph,  namdy, 
of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  fiuniUes,  by  the 
house  of  tiiieir  fathers,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  all  that  were 
able  to  go  forth  to  war;  <^tho8e  that 
were  numbered  of  them,  even  at  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  were  fiorty  thoosaad 
and  five  hundred. 

(^  Of  the  children  of  Manassefa^ 
by  their  venerations,  after  their  fiuni- 
lies,  by  the  house  of  their  others,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  names> 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward^ 
all  that  were  able  to  go.  forth  to 
war ;    W  those    that   were   numbered 


to  act  in  that  capacity  in  reg^nlating  the  alEain  of  the 
nation. 

Heads  of  thousands  in  Israel.— Better,  they 
were  the  heads  of  the  thoueands  of  Israel,  Comp.  Exoo. 
xvilL  21,  25,  where  mlere,  or  prrncea  of  thonsands,  are 
the  highest  class  of  officers  recommended  by  Jethro,  and 
appointed  by  Moses.    See  also  chap.  z.  4. 

m  Declared  their  pedigrees.— More  literally, 
announced  themselves  as  having  been  hom—i.e,,  caused 
themselves  to  be  enrolled.  The  people  appear  to  have 
been  enrolled  by  their  polls,  i,e„  mdiyidnally,  nnder 
three  heads — (1)  according  ta  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged;  (2)  according  to  the  mishpdhdh,  or  family, 
which,  as  it  appears  from  chap.  iii.  22,  indnded  in  some 
eases  two  or  tnree  thousand  persons ;  and  (3)  according 
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to  their  father's  house.  The  importance  of  this  enrol* 
ment,  as  affording  the  means  of  tracing  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  must  not  be  overlooked. 

According  to  the  number  of  the  names. — 
Tlie  words  are  the  same  as  in  Terse  2,  and  dionld  be 
rendered  in  the  same  nuumer. 

(fiO)  By  their  generations.— The  toledol^,  or  gene- 
rations, included  the  whole  of  the  descendants  ca  the 
head  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  y.  1,  yi.  9). 

(^  Threescore  and  fourteen  thousand  and 
six  hundred. — The  superioritr  of  Judah  in  point  of 
numbers  over  all  the  other  tnbes  deserves  notice  In 
connection  with  the  blessing  pronounoed  on  that  tribe 
by  Jacob  in  Ghen.  zlix.  8 :  "  Thou  art  he  whom  thj 
brethren  shall  praise."    In  like  manner  it  should  be 
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The  Leviiea  not  Nvanbered. 


of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
were  thirty  and  two  thousand  and  two 
hundred. 

W  Of  the  children  of  Benjamin, 
bj  their  generations,  after  their  fami- 
lies, bj  the  house  of  their  &thers,  ac- 
ooiding.to  the  number  of  the.  names, 
fix>m  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  all 
that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war; 
<^  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
enen  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  were  thirty 
and  five  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

<»)  Of  the  children  of  Daii,  by  their 
generations,  after  their  fitmilies,  by  the 
house  of  their  &thers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  Wthose  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  e^ven  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  were  threescore  and  two  thousand 
and  seven  hundred. 

m  Of  the  children  of  Asher,  bv  their 
generations,  after  their  ftmilies,  by  the 
house  of  their  &thers,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  all  that  were  able  to 
go  forth  to  war;  ^^  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  were  forty  and  one  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

m  Of  the  children  of  NaphtaU, 
throughout  their  generations,  after 
their  ftmilies,  by  i£e  house  of  their 
fiEbthers,  according  to  the  nxmiber  of  the 
names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward, all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 
war;  (^Hhose  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  wen  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 


were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and  four 
hundred. 

(^)  These  a/re  those  that  were  num- 
bered, which  Mosefi  and  Aaron  num- 
bered, and  the  princes  of.  Israel,  being 
twelve  men:  jeadi.  one  iwas  for  the 
house  of  his  &thers.  (^)  So.  were  all 
those  wtbab  ^  were  numbered  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  from  twenty  years  old 
and  \Lpward,  aU  that  were  able  to  go 
forth  to  war  in  Israel ;  (^^  even  all  they 
that  were  numbered  were  six  hundred 
thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty. 

(47)  But.jthe.Levites  after  the  tribe  of 
their  fja^thers  were  not  numbeied  among 
them.  (^>  For  l^e  Lobd  had  s^ken 
unto  Moses,  saying,  (^>  Only  thou  shalt 
not  number  the  'bibe  of  Levi,  neither 
take  the  sum  of  them  among  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel:  <^>  but  &ou  shalt 
appoint  the  Levites  over  the  tabernacle 
of  testimoiry,  and  over  aU  the  vessels 
thereof,  ana  over  all  things  that  belong 
to  it:  they  shaU  bear  the  taber- 
nacle, and  all  the  vessels  thereof; 
and  they  shall  minister  unto  it,  and 
shall  encamp  .round  about  the  taber- 
nacle.  <^>  And  when  the  ^t^//ft^ 
settoth  forward,  the  Levites  sfliRue 
it  down :  and  when  the  tabemade  is 
to  be  pitched,  the  Levites  shall  set  it 
up :  and  the  strange  tiiat  cometk  niffh 
shall  be  put  to  death.  ^^>  And  ue 
children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents, 
every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every 
man    by  his  own    standard^  through- 


observed  thftt  the  number  of  the  tribe  of  Ephxaim 
(verse  83)  exceeded  that  of  the  tribe  of  Maiissseh 
(verse  85).    (See  Gen.  zlviii  19,  20.) 

(46)  Six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thou- 
sand wd  fire  hundred  and  fifty.— It  is  obvious 
that  the  odd  nnmbers  were  not  reckoned.  In  chap, 
xi.  21,  as  in  Ex.  xii.  87,  tiie  whole  nmnber  is  reckonecl 
ronffUv  at  six  hnndred  thousand* 

cS)  Por.the  Lord  had  spoken  •  •  .—Better, 
And  the  Lord  apake  .  .  .  (<£ap.  iii.  1,  5,  6, 14, 15). 
It  is  tme  that  the  Levites  were  not  indnded  in  the 
earlier  numbering,  and  consequently  that  they  must 
have  been  exempted  by  divine  direction.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  that  there  is  a  reference  to  any  pre- 
vious command  respectinff  the  Levites,  or  that  the 
»fic  destination  of  the  Levites  had  been  previously 


b^WABva  ^^ba« 

(50)  The  tabernacle  of  testimony.'-The  testi- 
mony (sometimes  described  as  the  two  tables  of  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  29)  denotes  in  the  first 
instance  the  tables  of  the  law  which  were  directed  to 


be  placed  in  the  ark  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21).  Hence  the  ark 
is  oescribed  as  the  ark  of  the  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  22, 
xxvi.  88),  and  the  tabernacle  as  the  tabernacle  of  the 
testimony  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21),  and  the  tent,  including  the 
outer  covering  of  the  miahkan,  or  wooden  building,  is 
called  the  tent  of  the  testimony  (chap.  ix.  15).  Also 
the  veil  whic^  separated  the  hol^  place  from  the  most 
holy  is  called  the  veil  of  the  testimony  (Ley.^xxiv.  3). 

And  shall  encamp  round  is^bout  the  taber- 
nacle.—The  tent  of  meeting  was  like  a  royal  palace, 
and  the  Levites  served  as  a  guard  of  honour  toond 
about  it,  to  protect  it  from  every  sort  of  desecration. 

(61)  And  the  stranger  that  oometh  nigh  shall 
be  put  to  death.— The  word  sor  (stranger)  here  de- 
notes one  who  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Lev.  xxii. 
10, 12). 

(^)  By  his  own  standard.— It  appears  from  chap, 
ii.  8, 10, 18f  25,  that  there  were  four  standards — yvt,, 
those  of  Judah,  Beuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan — corre* 
spending  to  the  four  camps,  each  consisting  of  threes 
tnbes,  which  pitched  rouna  the  tent  of  meetmg. 
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tn  their  Tents. 


out  their  hosts.  ^^'^But  the  Levites 
shall  pit<ch  round  about  the  tabernacle 
of  testimony,  that  there  be  no  wrath 
upon  the  congregation  of  the  children 
of  Israel:  and  the  Levites  shall  keep  the 
chaise  of  the  tabernacle  of  testimony. 

<^>  And  VtiB  children  of  Israel  did 
according  to  all  that  the  Lobd  com- 
manded Moses,  so  did  they. 

CHAPTEE  n.  —  0)  And  the  Loed 
spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  <^>  Every  man  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard, 
with  the  ensign  of  titieir  fia.ther's  house : 
^far  off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  shaU  they  pitch. 

(3)  And  on  the  east  side  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun  shaU  they  of  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Ju^Udi  pitch 
throughout  their  armies :  and  Nahshon 
the  son  of  Amnmiadab  ehall  be  captain 
of  the  children  of  Judah.  ^^^  And  his 
host,  and  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  were  threescore  and  fourteen 
thousand  and  six  hundred.  (^>  And 
those  that  do  pitch  next  unto  him 
ehoM  be  the  tribe  of  Issachar:  and 
Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar  shaU  be 
captain  of  the  children  of  Issachar. 
(0)  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  thereof,  were  fifty  and  four 
thousand  and  four  hundrecL  ^^^  Then 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun:  and  Eliab  the 
son  of  Helon  shall  be  captain  of  the 
children  of  Zebulun.     <^)  And  his  host. 


1     Hebj 


and  those  that  were  numbered  thereof, 
were  fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  four 
hundred.  (^>A11  that  were  numbered 
in  the  camp  of  Judah  were  an  hundred 
thousand  and  fourscore  thousand  and 
six  thousand  and  four  hundred,  through- 
out their  armies.  These  shall  first  set 
forth. 

(^>0n  the  south  side  ahaU  be  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  accord- 
ing to  their  armies :  and  the  captain 
of  the  children  of  Beuben  shaU  be 
Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.  <^)  And  his 
host,  and  those  that  were  numbered 
thereof,  were  forty  and  six  thousand 
and  five  hundred.  ^  And  those  which 
pitch  by  him  ehaJl  be  the  tribe  of 
Simeon:  and  the  captain  of  the  children 
of  Simeon  shall  be  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Zurishaddai.  ^^>  And  his  host,  and 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  fifty  and  nine  thousand  and  three 
hundred.  (")  Then  the  tribe  of  Gad : 
and  the  captain  of  the  sons  of  Gad  shall 
be  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Beuel.  (^>  And 
his  host)  and  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  were  forty  and  five  thousand 
and  six  hundred  and  fifty,  i^  All  liiat 
were  numbered  in  the  camp  of  Beuben 
were  an  hundred  thousand  and  fifty 
and  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  throughout  their  armies.  And 
they  shall  set  forth  in  the  second  rank. 

^^)  Then  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation shaU  set  forward  with  the 
camp  of  the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the 


(53)  That  there  be  no  wrath  ui>on  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  IsraeL— The  word 
Jcexeph  (wrath)  is  nsed  to  denote  some  immediate  visi- 
tation at  the  hand  of  Ghxl,  as,  e.g.,  the  plague.  Thus, 
after  the  phigue  which  broke  out  in  consequence  of  the 
sin  of  Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  we  r^id  in  chap, 
zviii.  5  "that  there  be  no  wrath  (Jceneph)  any  more 
npon  the  children  of  Israel."  In  chap.  viii.  19  the 
word  neg^h  (plague)  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
hezeph  is  used  here.  (Cf.  Josh.  iz.  20;  2  Kings  iii. 
27;  1  Ohron.  xxvii.  24.) 

n. 

(8)  With  the  ensign.— Better,  the  dona  or  en- 
9ign$.  Probably  each  father's  house  had  its  own 
smaller  ensign  or  fba;. 

Ear  off  about  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation .  .  . — Better,  ever  agamst  the  tent  of  meeting 
ahaU  they  pUch  round  about  U.  The  word  minneged 
(orer  against)  generally  implies  the  idea  of  distance  as 
well  as  that  ca  opposition.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
more  correctly  rendered  over  against  than  far  off. 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  the  four  camps  whidi 
encircled  the  tent  of  meeting  were  pitched  opposite  to. 
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but  at  some  distance  from  it ;  and  this  is  implied  in  the 
directions  given  in  the  following  chapter  for  the  en- 
camping 01  the  Levites  immediately  round  the  tent  of 
meenng.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  nearest  tent« 
were  above  2,000  cubits,  which  was  probably  a  Sabbath 
day's  journey,  from  the  tabernacle  (cf.  Josh.  iii.  4) ;  and 
on  this  supposition  the  area  of  the  cftinp  has  been  com- 
puted at  about  three  square  miles.  The  form  of  en- 
campment was  probably  circular. 

m  These  shall  first  set  forth.— It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  may  be  a  prtmary  reference  in  Gen. 
zliz.  10  to  the  position  which  the  camp  of  Judah  should 
occupy  in  the  marches  of  the  Israelite. 

(i^r  Beuel. — ^There  is  good  authoritv'  for  reading 
Denel  here,  as  in  chaps,  i.  14,  vii.  42,  z.  20. 

(16)  Throughout  their  armies.— Better,  oceordtHg 
to  their  hoats.  So  in  verses  8  and  24.  Li  verse  31  the 
words  "  with  their  standards "  seem  to  be  used  in  the 
same  manner.  Each  tribe  had  probably  the  common 
standard  (degd)  of  its  leading  tnbe  as  well  as  its  own 
smaller  ensigns. 

(17)  In  the  midst  of  the  oamp.— Or,  hoet.  The 
word  mahaneh  (camp)  here  denotes  evidently  the  whole 
of  the  four  united  camps  or  hosts.     As  the  tent  of 
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and  North  of  the  Cmmp, 


camp:  as  they  encamp,  so  shall  thej 
set  forward,  every  man  in  his  place  by 
theu-  standards. 

^^^  On  the  west  side  «fcaZZ  he  the 
standard  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim 
according  to  their  armies:  and  the 
captain  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  Bhall 
he  E1ishfl.ma  the  son  of  Ammihad, 
(^)  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
nnmbered  of  them,  were  forty  thousand 
and  five  hundred.  <^)  And  bj  him 
shall  he  the  tribe  of  Manasseh :  and  the 
captain  of  the  children  of  Manasseh 
eludl  he  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedaliznr. 
WAnd  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  vsere  thirty  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred.  <^Then 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin :  and  the  captain 
of  the  sons  of  Benjamin  sJuM  he  Abidan 
the  son  of  Gideoni.  ^^^And  his  host, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
were  thirty  and  five  thousand  and  four 
hundred.  ^>A11  that  were  numbered 
of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  were  an  hun- 
dred thousand  and  eight  thousand  and 
an  hundred,  throughout  their  armies. 
And  thej  shall  go  forward  in  the  third 
rank. 

(2S)  The  standard  of  the  camp  of  Dan 
shall  he  on  the  north  side  by  their 
armies :  and  the  captain  of  the  children 
of  Dan  shall  he  Ahiezer  the  son  of 
Ammishaddai.  ^^>And  his  host,  and 
those  that    were  numbered  of  them. 


were  threescore  and  two  thousand  and 
seven  hundred.  <^)  And  those  that 
encamp  by  him  shall  he  the  tribe  of 
Asher  :  and  the  captain  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Asher  shall  he  Pagiel  the  son 
of  Ocran.  (^)  And  his  host,  and  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  forty 
and  one  thousand  and  five  hundred. 
(»>  Then  the  tribe  of  Naphtali :  and 
the  captain  of  the  children  of  Naph- 
tali shall  he  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 
(90)  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  were  fifty  and  three 
thousand  and  four  hundr^  (^^>  All 
thev  that  were  numbered  in  the  camp 
of  Dan  were  an  hundred  thousand  and 
fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  six  hun- 
dred. They  shall  go  hindmost  with 
their  standards. 

(®)  These  are  those  which  were  num- 
bered of  the  children  of  Israel  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers:  all  those  that 
were  numbered  of  the  camps  through- 
out their  hosts  were  six  hundred 
thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five 
hundred  and  fifty.  (^)  But  the  Levites 
were  not  numbered  among  the  children 
of  Israel ;  as  the  Lobd  commanded 
Moses.  ^>  And  the  diildren  of  Israel 
did  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses  :  so  they  pitched  by  their 
standards,  and  so  they  set  forward,  every 
one  after  their  &milies,  according  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers. 


meeting  was  compassed  about  by  the  four  camps  when 
stationary,  so  it  was  placed  in  the  centre  when  they 
were  in  motion,  havinfi^  the  camps  of  Jndah  and  Beaben 
before  it,  and  ihose  oi  Ephraim  and  Dan  behind  it^  As 
the  sanctoarj  of  God  was  in  tibe  midst  of  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites,  and  set  forward  in  the  midst  of  tneir 
hosts  as  they  marched,  so  Gh)d  is  repiesented  by  the 
Psalmist  as  being  in  the  midst  of  His  Ohorch  (Ps. 
xlvi.  5).  The  coUocation  of  the  tribes  was  eridaitly  de- 
termined in  accordance  with  tiieir  mntoal  relationship. 
Thus,  the  eastern  camp  was  composed  exdnsively  of  the 
descendants  of  the  sons  of  Leah ;  ti^e  sonthem  of  those 
of  the  two  remaining  sons  of  Leah  (tiie  tribe  of  Levi  being 
encamped  around  the  Tabernacle)  and  a  son  of  Zilpah, 
Leah's  handmaid ;  the  western  of  those  of  one  of  the  sons 
and  of  the  two  grandsons  of  Rachel;  and  the  northern 
of  those  of  the  two  sons  of  Bilhah  and  of  the  remaining 
son  of  Zilpah.  If  this  arrangement  is  examined,  it  win 
be  f oimd  that,  if  allowance  be  made  for  the  separation  of 
the  iaibe  of  Levi,  none  could  have  been  made  in  which 
the  relationship  by  birth  would  be  more  closely  aiUiered 
to.  We  may  learn  from  this  arrangement  that  the  ties  of 
nature  should  strengthen  those  of  christian  communion. 
The  grouping  of  Uie  tribes  in  Ezek.  zlyiii.  30--34  is 
different,  but  the  family  relationship  Ig  gtill  more 
closely  preserved.    In  Bev.  Til  5—8,  whei^  the  lefer- 
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ence  is  to  a  state  in  which  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
given  in  marriage,  the  twelve  tribes  are  enumerated 
without  any  r^^ird  to  family  relationship.  It  is  de- 
serving of  notice  that  when  the  lots  of  the  several  tribes 
were  nnally  determined,  we  find  that  the  temporary 
association  established  during  thdr  encampments  in 
the  wilderness  was  to  a  great  extent  preserved.  Thus 
we  see,  in  r^^ard  to  the  three  tribes  which  formed 
the  eastern  camp,  that  Issachar  and  Zebulun  had  ad- 
joining territories;  that  of  tiiose  which  formed  the 
southern  camp,  Beuben  and  Ghd  had  adjoining  terri- 
tories on  the  east  of  the  Jordan;  that  this  was  also 
the  case  with  the  three  tribes  which  formed  the  western 
camp,  viz.,  Benjamin,  Manasseh,  and  Ephraim;  and 
that  of  those  which  formed  the  northern  camp,  Asher 
and  Naphtali  had  adjoining  territories. 

(32)  These  are  those  which  were  numbered. 
—The  number  of  the  Israelites  was  verr  larse, 
considering  in  how  short  a  time,  and  unoer  what 
adverse  circumstances,  the  small  company  which  went 
down  into  Egypt  had  multiplied  into  600,000  men 
capable  of  beumg  arms,  independently  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  But  the  spiritual  Israel  of  Bev.  vii.  9  is  repre- 
sented as  "a  gpreat  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number." 

The  subjoined  plan  will  suffice  to  convey  a  general 
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The  LevUeB  given  unlo  Aaron, 


CHAPTEE  in.  —  0)  These  also  are 
the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses  in 
the  day  thai  the  Lord  spake  with  Moses 
in  mount  Sinai.  ^>  And  these  are  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron;  Nadab 
the  'firstborn,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and 
Ithamar.  ^  These  are  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests  which 
were  anointed,  ^  whom  he  consecrated  to 
minister  in  the  priest's  office.  ^^^  *  And 
Nadab  and  Abihn  died  before  the  Lobd, 
when  thej  offered  strange  fire  before 
the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  Ktiai, 
and  they  had  no  children :  and  Meazar 
and  Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest's 
office  in  the  sight  of  Aaron  their  &ther. 


B.  C.  1«1. 
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(5)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^^)  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near, 
and  present  them  before  Aaron  the 
priest,  that  thej  may  minister  unto 
him.  <^  And  they  shall  keep  his  charge, 
and  the  charge  of  the  whole  congre- 
gation before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle.  <^>  And  they  shall  keep  all 
the  instruments  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  conCTegation,  and  the  charge  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  ser- 
vice of  the  tabernacle.  ^^^  And  thou 
shalt  give  the  Levites  unto  Aaron  and 
to  his  sons:  they  a/re  wholly  given 
unto  him  out  of  the  children  of  iSraeL 


idea  of  the  position  of  the  twelve  tribes  with  respect  to 
the  tent  of  meeting  dnrinsr  their  encampments  in  the 
wilderness.    It  does  not  olearly  appear  what  was  the 


position  of  the  leading  or  standard  tribe  in  repaid  io 
the  two  other  tribes  wnich  constitnted  together  with  it 
one  camp. 


DAN. 

Naphtau. 


MgRARITia. 


Makassbr. 
EPHRAJM, 
Benjamin. 


OBBSHONIxn.      IJTENT  OF  MBBTINO.] 


MOSBB, 
Aaron 

ANDHIB 

Sons. 


JUDAH, 

ZEBULtTN. 


SnCBON. 

REUBEN. 

Gad. 


m. 

(1)  These  alBO  are  the  generationB  of  Aaron 
and  Moses  •  •  • — ^The  name  of  Aaron  is  placed  firsts 
not  onlj  because  he  was  the  elder  brother,  but  also 
because  the  muiistry  of  Moses  was  restricted  to  his 
own  person,  and  his  sons  are  merely  classed  amoiu^ 
the  rest  of  the  Levitical  families  in  1  Chron.  xdii.  14; 
whereas  the  office  of  Aaron  was  perpetuated  in  the 
persons  of  his  descendants.  Hence  we  find  no  mention 
made  in  this  place  of  the  sons  of  Moses,  but  only  of 
those  of  Aaron.  The  word  generaiiom  here,  as  in  the 
book  of  Genesis  (e.^.,  chape.  vL9,  zzv.  19)  and  else- 
where, is  used  to  denote  the  hitiory;  and  in  this  sense 
the  present  and  the  following  chapters  pertain  as  much 
to  Moses  as  to  Aaron.  Or  the  reference  may  be  to  the 
fact  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  made  tiie  heads  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  Levi,  and  therefore  that  the  Levitical 
families  generally  are  traced  up  equally  to  both. 

(3)  Whom  he  conaeorated  •  •  •— LiteraIl)r,>Eaec2 
iheifr  hand.  The  rites  of  consecration  are  descrilied  at 
lenffth  in  Exod.  zzix.  1— -37,  where  the  command  given 
to  Moses  is  related,  and  in  Lev.  yiii.  1 — ^13,  where  the 
account  is  given  of  the  actual  consecration,  on  which 
occasion  the  anpointed  sacrificial  offerings  were  placed 
by  Moses  in  the  hands  of  Aaron  and  in  the  hands  of 


his  sons.  The  act  of  consecration  was  perfozmed  b^ 
Moses  in  the  case  of  Aaron's  sons,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  Aaron  himself. 

W  Died  before  the  Lord.— The  account  is  given 
in  Lev.  x.  1,  2,  where  the  same  expression  "  before  the 
Lord  "  is  used  both  in  regard  to  the  offering  of  strange 
fire  by  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  also  in  r^pard  to  iJieir 
death. 

And  they  had  no  children.— To  die  childkas 
was  regarded  not  only  as  a  reproach,  but  also  as  a 
judgment.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  r^^aid  to 
Naobb  and  Abihu,  inasmuch  as  the  sons  of  one,  or  of 
both  (as  was  the  case  in  regard  to  the  sons  of  Kleffcrar 
and  of  Ithamar),  would  &ve  succeeded  to  the  high 
priesthood. 

(7)  And  they  shall  keep  his  oharge.— The  word 
rendered  charae  may  mean  the  directions  which  the 
Levites  should  receive  from  Aaron  (comp.  Gen.  zzvi. 
5);  01^— as  seems  more  probable  from  the  use  of  the 
same  word  in  Uus  and  the  following  verse  with  refer- 
ence to  the  congregation — it  may  refer  to  the  charge 
which  was  laid  upon  Aaron  and  upon  the  whole  con- 
gregation in  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  worship 
of  God. 

(9)  They  are  wholly  given  onto  him.— Hdbrew, 
Qivent  given  are  ihey  to  him.     This  repetition  of 
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^^>  And  ihoa  shalt  appoint  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  and  the;  shall  wait  on  their 
priest's  office:  and  the  stranger  that 
cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

<^^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^  And  I,  belu)ld,  I  have  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel  instead  of  all  the  firstborn  that 
openeth  the  matrix  among  the  children 
of  Israel :  tiierefore  the  Levites  shall  be 
mine ;  (^>  because  all  the  firstborn  are 
mine ;  '^for  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all 
the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I 
hallowed  unto  me  all  the  firstborn  in 
Israel,  both  man  and  beast:  mine  shall 
they  be :  I  am  the  Lobd. 

(^^  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  saying, 
W  Number  the  children  of  Levi  after 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  by  their 
fiunilies :  every  male  from  a  month  old 
and  upward  snalt  thou  number  them. 
W  And  Moses  numbered  them  accord- 
ing to  the  ^word  of  the  Lobd,  as  he  was 
commanded.  ^^'^  *  And  these  were  the 
sons  of  Levi  by  their  names ;  Qershon, 


a  Xz.  1&  1 1  Lev. 
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and  Kohath,  and  Merari.  <^)  And  these 
are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gershon 
by  their  families ;  Libni,  and  ShimeL 
m  And  the  sons  of  Kohath  1^  their 
families ;  Amram,  and  Izehar,  Hebron, 
and  Uzziel.  (^)  And  the  sons  of  Merari 
by  their  fiunilies;  Mahli,  and  Mushi* 
These  are  the  fiunilies  of  the  Levites 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers. 
<>^>  Of  Gershon  was  the  fiimily  of  the 
Libnites,  and  the  family  of  the  Shimites : 
these  are  the  &milies  of  the  Gershonites* 
^  Those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
according  to  the  number  of  all  the  males, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  even 
those  that  were  numbered  of  them  were 
seven  thousand  and  five  hundred* 
W  The  fiunilies  of  the  Gershonites  shall 
mtch  behind  the  tabernacle  westward. 
^>  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
fibther  of  the  Gershonites  ehaU  he  EUa- 
saphthesonof  LaeL  C^  And  the  charge 
of  the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  tabemade 
of  the  congregation  ahali  be  the  taber- 
nacle, and  the  tent,  the  covering  thereof, 
and  the  hanging  for  tiie  door  of  the 


the  word  nethunim  (given)  is  emphatic.  The  same 
repetition  oocnrs  in  chap.  viii.  16,  where  the  Levites 
are  represented  as  "  wholly  given  "  to  the  Lord  instead 
of  the  firstborn ;  and  in  verse  19  of  that  chapter,  as  in 
Terse  12  of  tins  chapter,  they  are  representea  as  bein^ 
given  by  "ffJTn  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  The  word 
nethunim  mnst  not  be  conf onnded  with  Nethinim,  the 
name  ffiven  at  a  later  date  (1  Chron.  ix.  2 ;  Ezra  ii.  43; 
Neh.  iu.  26, 31)  to  the  Gibeonites,  who  were  made  "  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  congregation  and  for 
the  altar  of  the  Lord  "  (Josh.  ix.  27).  The  tribe  of  Levi 
had  proved  themselves  the  most  zedLons  for  the  honour 
of  the  Lord  at  the  time  of  the  worship  of  the  golden 
calf  (Ezod.  zzxii.  26—29),  and  it  was  tiien  that  Ifoees 
gave  them  the  charge  to  consecrate  themselves  (literally, 
to  fill  their  hande,  comp.  verse  3  of  this  chapter)  to  tne 
Lord.  There  was,  therefore,  a  special  reason  for  the 
selection  of  this  hibe,  independently  of  the  fact  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  (and  consequently  the  priests,  as  the 
descendants  of  Aaron)  belonged  to  it. 

(10)  Thou  Shalt  appoint.— Or,  number.  The  word 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  nsed  for  the  nnmbering 
of  the  Israelites  generally  (chap.  i.  19)  and  for  the 
nnmbering  of  the  Levites  (verse  15). 

OS)  On  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  flrstbom. 
-—The  command  g^ven  to  Moses  respecting  the  sancti- 
flcation  or  sejparation  of  the  firstborn,  Ixtth  of  man 
and  of  beast,  is  recorded  immediately  after  the  acconnt 
of  the  ezodns  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Passover 
(Exod.  xiii.  1,  2).  It  does  not  clearlv  appear,  how- 
ever, from  the  terms  employed  whetiier  the  sancti- 
fication  or  separation  appbed  to  the  firstborn  then  in 
existence  —  wnich  appears  to  be  by  f^  the  more 
probable  supposition — or  whether,  as  some  suppose, 
the  commancT  was  simply  prospective.  The  whole 
nation  of  Israel  is  described  in  JBxod.  iy   22  as  ^ 


Lord's  firstborn  son,  and  the  firstborn  sons  appear  to 
have  been  re^rded  in  the  light  of  representatives  of 
the  entire  nation. 

Mine  shall  tbay  be:  I  am  the  IioroL— Or, 
They  ahaU  be  {i,e.,  belong)  to  me,  (even)  to  me,  Jehovah. 
(Comp.  Qen.  iv.  26 :  **  And  to  Seth,  to  him  also." 
Literimy,  And  to  Seth^  even  him,) 

OS)  nom  a  month  old  and  upward  •  .  •— 
The  males  of  the  other  tribes  had  been  numbered 
''from  twenty  years  old  and  upward"  (chap.  i.  3). 
The  firstborn  males,  however,  among  all  the  children 
of  Israel,  in  whose  place  the  Levites  were  taken,  were 
directed  to  be  numbered  "  from  a  month  old  and  np- 
wazd"  (verses  40,  43) ;  and  this  was  the  age  afterwards 
fixed  for  their  redemption  (chap,  xviii.  16). 

(88)  Behind  the  tabemaole  westward.— As  the 
position  of  the  twelve  tribes  in  respect  of  the  tent  of 
meeting  had  been  already  determined,  so  in  this  and 
the  fofiowing  verses  the  position  of  the  priests  and 
Levites  is  fixed.  On  the  east  side  of  the  tent  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  Aaron's  sons  were  to  encamp,  on  the 
south  tiie  Kohathites,  on  the  west  the  Gershonites,  on 
the  north  the  Merarites. 

(25)  In  the  tabemaole  of  the  oongregation. 
•—Better,  in  the  tent  of  meeting.  It  is  important 
to  distingnidi  between  toe  ohel — i,e.,  the  tent — and  the 
mishkan — i.e,,  the  tabemade — ^which  was  the  building 
of  shittim  wood  with  its  curtains  which  was  within  the 
tent.  The  word  o7^  where  it  occurs  in  the  second  place 
in  this  verse,  evidentiy  means  the  outer  covering,  as 
in  Exod.  xxvi.  7,  where  the  passage  may  be  litmlly 
rendered  thus : — "  And  thou  shalt  make  curtains  (or 
hiuupng^)  of  gloats'  (hair)  for  an  ohel  upon  (or  over)  the 
mMhkan,*' 

The  ooYoring  thereof.— The  miibae^  (covering)  ap- 
pears to  indude  the  two  coverings  described  in  Exod. 
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tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  ^^and 
the  hangings  of  the  court,  and  the  cur- 
tain for  the  door  of  the  court,  which  is 
by  the  tabernacle,  and  bj  the  altar  round 
about,  and  the  cords  of  it  for  all  the 
service  thereof. 

(27)  And  of  Kohalii  was  the  fEunily  of 
the  Amramites,  and  the  family  of  the 
Izeharites,  and  the  iGunilj  of  the  Hebron- 
ites,  and  the  fiunilj  of  the  TJzzielites : 
these  are  tiiie  &milies  of  the  Kohathites. 
(»)  In  the  number  of  all  the  males,  from 
a  month  old  and  upward,  were  eight 
thousand  and  six  hundred,  keeping  the 
charge  of  the  sanctuary.  (^^  The  fEuni- 
lies  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  pitch  on 
the  side  of  the  tabernacle  southward. 
(»)  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites 
shall  be  Elizaphan  the  son  of  UzzieL 
(3^>  And  their  charge  shaU  he  the  ark, 
and  the  table,  and  the  candlestick,  and 
the  altars,  and  the  vessels  of  the  sanc- 
tuary wherewith  they  minister,  and  the 
hanging,  and  all  the  service  thereof. 
m  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the 
priest  shaU  he  chief  over  the  chief  of  the 
Levites,  and  have  the  oversight  of  them 
that  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary. 


tktcktargt. 


(S3)  Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the 
Mahlites,  and  the  family  of  the  Mush- 
ites :  these  are  the  families  of  MerarL 
(8^)  And  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  according  to  the  number  of  all  the 
males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward, 
were  six  thousand  and  two  hundred 
(^)  And  the  chief  of  the  house  of  the 
father  of  the  families  of  Merari  woi 
Zuriel  the  son  of  Abihail:  these  shall 
pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle 
northward.  (^  And  "^wnd&r  the  custody 
and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari  «&aU  U 
the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
bars  thereof,  and  the  pillars  thereof  and 
the  sockets  thereof,  and  all  the  yessels 
thereof,  and  aU  that  serveth  thereto, 
(37)  and  the  pillars  of  the  court  round 
about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins, 
and  their  cords. 

(38)  But  those  that  encamp  before  the 
tabernacle  toward  the  east,  even  before 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  east- 
ward, shaU  he  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanc- 
tuary for  the  charge  of  the  children  of 
Israel;  and  the  stranger  that  cometh 
nigh  shall  be  put  to  dea^  (^>  AU  that 
were  numbered  of  the  Levites,  which 


ixvi.  14 — ^viz.,  the  ooverin^  of  rams'  skins  and  that  of 
badgers'  skins  or  seals'  skins. 

^e  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation— i.0M/or  ihe  entrance  or  imrni- 
vng  of  the  ieni  of  meeting,  Tnis  hanging  was  of  bine, 
and  pnrple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine-twined  finen,  and  was 
hung  at  the  entrance — i.6.,  the  eastern  or  open  end  of 
the  tent  (Exod.  xxvL  36).  The  word  zenoered  door 
{peUhctch,  not  ddeth)  means  an  opening.  At  a  Uter 
period,  when  the  Tabemade  was  at  Shilmi,  it  had  doors 
(1  Sam.  iii.  15).  Both  words  occur  in  1  Kings  vi.  31 : 
"  And  for  the  entering  (or  at  the  opening)  of  me  oracle 
he  made  doors,*'  &c. 

(96)  And  the  hangingn  of  the  court  •  •  .—See 
Exod.  xxvii.  9  and  Note. 

And  the  cords  of  it  for  all  the  service 
thereof. — ^The  pronominal  suffixes  do  not  seem  to 
refer  to  the  court,  the  cords  belonging  to  which  appear 
to  haye  been  xmder  the  custody  of  the  Merarites  (verse 
37)»  but  to  the  miaihkan  or  Tabernacle  itedf .  Or,  the 
latter  suffix  {Us  service,  or  tiie  service  thereof)  may 
be  designed  to  refer  to  each  of  the  various  things 
mentioned,  as  in  verse  31,  inasmuch  as  the  words /or  aU 
the  service  thereof  may  mean  for  everything  which  had 
to  be  done  in  connection  with  the  things  mentioned. 

W  On  the  side  of  the  tabemade  southward. 
— ^The  south  has  its  name  in  Hebrew  {Teman)  from 
TanUn,  the  right  hand,  because  when  a  man  stands 
with  his  face  towards  the  east  the  soutii  is  on  his  right 
hand. 

(32)  And  Eleasar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest 
.  .  . — ^In  virtue,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  des^t  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  from  Kohath,  the  Kohnthites  had  the 
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most  honourable  portion  of  the  service  of  the  Tabemade 
assigned  to  them ;  and  hence,  as  the  priests  belonged  to 
the  Amramites,  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  Koha- 
thites, Eleasar,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Aaron,  was 
chosen  to  have  the  oversight  over  the  whole  body  of  the 
Levites. 

(37)  And  the  pillaro  of  the  court  round  about 
.  .  . — See  Notes  on  Exod.  xxvii.  9—19. 

(38)  Keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  •  .  • 
— ^The  woid  mikdcuh  (sanctuary)  appears  to  be  of  a 
more  coniprehensive  import  than  mishkan,  the  shittim- 
wood  buildinf^,  or  ohd,  the  tent  which  covered  it,  and 
it  seems  to  mdude  the  court  which  surrounded  the 
Tabemade,  as  in  Lev.  xii.  4,  xxL  12. 

For  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel— 
i,e,,  to  attend  to  everything  which  was  commanded  the 
children  of  Israd. 

(30)  And  Aaron  .  •  .—In  the  Hebrew  text  the 
word  Aaron  has  certain  marks  over  it,  known  as 
extraordinaria,  denoting  that  it  is  to  be  regarded 
spurious  or  doubtful.  It  is  omitted  in  the  Samaritan 
and  Syriac  versions  and  in  a  few  MSS.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection  from 
the  text. 

Twenty  and  two  thousand.— The  total  of  the 
three  several  items— viz.,  7,500,  8,600,  and  6,200 — 
amounts  to  22,300.  It  appears,  however,  from  verse 
46  that  the  totd  is  correctly  given  as  22,000,  inasmuch 
as  the  number  of  ihe  firstborn,  22,273,  exceeded  that 
of  the  Levites  by  273.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
verse  28  we  should  read  xehto  (shalosh),  three,  for  wto 
{shesh),  six— t.e.,  8,300  instead  of  8,600;  or,  if  tJie 
numbers  were  denoted,  as  it  has  been  commonly  sop- 
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Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  at  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord,  throughout  their 
fiamilies,  all  the  males  from  a  month  old 
and  upward,  were  twenty  and  two  thou- 
sand. 

(^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Number  aU  the  firstborn  of  the  males  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  a  month  old 
and  upward,  and  take  the  number  of 
their  names.  (^^  And  thou  shalt  take 
the  Levites  for  me  (I  am  the  Lord)  in- 
stead of  all  the  firstborn  among  the 
children  of  Israel ;  and  the  cattle  of  the 
Levites  instead  of  all  the  firstlings  a- 
mong  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
(^)  And  Moses  numbered,  as  the  Lord 
commanded  him,  all  the  firstborn  among 


the  children  of  Israel.  ^^^  And  all  the 
firstborn  males  bj  the  number  of  names, 
from  a  month  old  and  upward,  of  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  were 
twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen. 

(^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^)  Take  the  Levites  instead  of 
all  the  firstborn  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  in- 
stead of  their  cattle ;  and  the  Levites 
shall  be  mine :  I  amtiie  Lord.  ^^^  And 
for  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  of  the 
two  hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen 
of  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  are  more  than  the  Levites ; 
^^  Thou  shalt  even  take  five  shekels 


posed,  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  one  letter  may  hare  been  substitated  by  tiie 
scribe  for  another.  Some  suppose  that  the  three  hun- 
dred were  themselves  firstborn  sons,  who  had  been 
bom  since  the  command  to  sanctify  the  firstborn,  and 
that  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  were  not  included  in 
the  census.  (See  Bishop  Wordswortii's  Notes  in  loc., 
where  the  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for  the  ex- 
treme paucitj  of  this  tribe,  as  compared  with  the  other 
tribes,  are  discussed.)  The  later  census,  which  also  in- 
cluded the  children  from  a  month  old  and  upwards, 
shows  but  a  very  small  increase  in  the  number  of  this 
tribe,  the  number  on  that  occasion  amounting  only  to 
23,000  (chap.  xxri.  62). 

(41)  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Levites  for  me 
(I  am  the  Iiord)  .  •  .—Or,  Avid  thou  shaU  take 
the  Levites  far  Me— far  Me,  Jehovah,  The  assertions 
which  have  been  frequently  made  respecting  the  trans- 
ference of  the  priesthood  of  the  firstborn  to  the  Levites 
appear  to  be  altoppether  without  foundation.  For  (1) 
the  priesthood  which  was  exercised  in  patriarchal  times 
was  not  restricted  to  the  firstborn,  but  appears  to  have 
been  common  to  the  head  of  every  family.  (2)  This 
priesthood  was  exercised  previously  to  the  exodus,  and 
consequently  previously  to  the  command  ffiven  to  Moses 
to  sanctify  the  firstborn.  And  (8)  the  priesthood,  which 
belonged  not  to  the  firstborn  exclusivelv,  but  to  the 
Israelites  at  large,  was  thenceforth  stricuy  confined  to 
the  familv  of  .Aaron,  who  inherited  it  not  as  the  sub- 
stitutes of  the  firstborn,  but  in  the  place  of  the  whole 
nation. 

(43)  Twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  threescore  and  thirteen.  — The  extremely 
small  number  of  the  firstborn  in  proportion  to  a  male 
population  of  600,000  of  twenty  years  of  age  and  up- 
wu^ — i.e.,  to  a  population  of  about  1,000,(K)0  males^* 
has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases, 
a  ground  for  the  rejection  of  the  historical  truth  of  the 
narrative,  which  involves,  it  has  been  alleged,  the  in- 
credible conclusion  that  there  was  only  ane  firstborn 
to /orfy-/(mr  nudes.  It  might  suffice,  in  answer  to  those 
who  urge  this  difficulty  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  the 
truth  of  the  narrative,  to  replv  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  conceive  that  a  writer  who  has 
recorded,  or,  according  to  the  theory  in  question, 
invented  so  many  complicated  calculations  should  have 
inserted  amongst  them   one  which   is    fm^nftht  with 


so  much  apparent  improbability.  Man^  solutions  of  the 

Sroblem  have  been  proposed  wnieh  rebeve  the  apparent 
isproportion  of  the  number  of  the  firstborn  not  only 
of  its  alleged  impossibility,  but  even  of  improbability. 
Some  have  urged  that  we  are  constrained  by  every  prin- 
ciple of  analogy  to  restrict  the  firstborn  sons  to  those 
who  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  not 
been  indnded  in  the  census  which  had  been  already 
taken.  The  destruction  of  the  firstborn  of  the  Egyptians 
was  clearly  sidnect  to  a  somewhat  similar  limitation. 
Pharaoh  himself  was,  in  all  probability,  a  firstborn  son ; 
and  in  regard  to  the  Egvptians  generally  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  above  one  death  in  each  house 
(&od.  xii.  30),  although  there  must  have  been  very 
many  houses  m  which  the  £ftther  (and  it  may  be  the 
grandfather)  as  well  as  the  son  was  a  firstborn  child. 
Another  opinion  is  that  by  the  firstborn  in  erearj  family 
we  are  to  understand  t^e  firstborn  in  every  hofuehola, 
including  the  children  of  concubines  and  slaves.  When 
due  allowance  has  been  made,  on  either  of  these  hypo- 
theses,  for  the  average  proportion  of  the  sexes,  the 
average  number  of  early  aeaths,  and  also  for  the  limi- 
tation of  the  term  finthom  to  those  who  were  the 
firsUiom  on  the  side  of  the  father  as  well  as  of  the 
mother,  it  has  bem  contended  that  the  number  of 
the  firstborn  is  consistent  with  the  supposition  that 
each  family  of  the  Israelites  consisted  ox  about  eight 
or  nine  children — a  supposition  which,  considering  how 
prolific  the  Hebrew  women  are  said  to  have  been,  cannot 
DC  regarded  as  deserving  of  rnection  on  the  ground  of 
its  incredibility.  The  most  probable  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, however,  appears  to  be  that  which  is  given  iii 
the  Introduction. 

(45)  And  the  cattle  of  the  Leyites  instead  of 
their  cattle. — There  appears  to  hare  been  no  number- 
ing of  the  cattle.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  an  argument 
m&ht  have  been  used  in  support  of  the  prospective 
merence  of  the  command  to  number  the  firstborn, 
derived  from  t^e  ^t  that  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  number  of  firstborn  among  the 
cattle.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the 
cattle  of  the  £evites  was  given  in  redemption  of  the 
firstborn  of  all  the  cattle  oi  the  other  tribes. 

(47)  Thou  shalt  even  take  five  shekels  apiece 
by  the  polL— -It  is  not  stated  in  what  manner  the  273 
f amOies  of  whom  the  redemption  money  was  exacted 
were  determined.    Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  law  of 
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apiece  bj  the  poll,  after  the  shekel  of  the  "*  SfK^eh:'\l:ui 


sanctaarj  shalt  thoa  take  them:  ('the 
shekel  is  twenty  gerahs :)  (^>  and  thou 
shalt  give  the  mone j,  wherewith  the  odd 
number  of  them  is  to  be  redeemed,  unto 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons.  (^>  And  Moses 
took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above  them  that  were 
redeemed  by  the  Levites :  ^>  of  the  first- 
bom  of  the  children  of  Israel  took  he 
the  money;  a  thousand  three  hundred 
and  threescore  and  five  ehekelsy  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  ^^)  Ajid  Moses 
gave  the  money  of  them  that  were  re- 
deemed unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons, 
according  to  the  word  of  the  Lobd,  as 
the  Lobd  commanded  Moses. 

CHAPTER  IV,  —  Ci)  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  say- 
ing, ^)  Take  the  sum  of  the  sons  of  Ko- 
hath  from  amons  the  sons  of  Levi,  after 
their  fiunilies,  by  the  house  of  their 
&therB,  ('^  from  thirty  years  old  and 
upward  even  until  fif^  years  old,  all 
that  enter  into  the  host,  to  do   the 
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work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congr^a- 
tion. 

^^>  This  shall  be  the  service  of  the  sons 
of  Kohath  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, about  the  most  holy  things : 
(^)  and  when  the  camp  setteth  forwiud, 
Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons,  and  they 
shall  take  down  the  covering  vail,  and 
cover  the  ark  of  testimony  with  it: 
(^  and  shaU  put  thereon  the  covering  of 
badgers'  skins,  and  shall  spread  over  it 
a  cloth  whoUy  of  blue,  and  shall  put  in 
the  staves  thereof.  <7>  And  upon  the 
*  table  of  shewbread  they  shall  spread  a 
cloth  of  blue,  and  put  thereon  the  dishes, 
and  the  spoons,  and  the  bowls,  and 
covers  to  ^ cover  withal:  and  the  con- 
tinual bread  shall  be  thereon :  <^)  And 
they  shall  spread  upon  them  a  cloth  of 
scarlet,  and  cover  the  same  with  a 
covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put 
in  the  sfaEives  thereof.  (^)  And  they  shall 
take  a  doth  of  blue,  and  cover  the 
'^  candlestick  of  the  light,  and  his  lamps, 
and  his  tongs,  '  and  his  snuffdishes,  and 
all  the  oil  vessels  thereof,  wherewith 


the  redemption  of  the  fintbom  by  the  payment  of  five 
shekels  came  into  operation  from  this  time  (diap.  xyiii. 
16),  it  seems  probaole  that  the  money  was  exacted  in 
the  caee  of  thoae  who  had  been  meet  recently  bom; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  matter  was  decided  by  lot. 

After  the  shekel  of  the  sanotuary.  —  See 
Ezod.  zxx.  1%  where  the  expreesion  occurs  for  the 
first  time,  and  the  valne  of  the  shekel  is  stated,  as  in 
this  verse. 

(48)  And  thou  ahalt  give  the  money  .  .  •— 
The  verse  may  be  rendered  thoa:  And  thou  ehaU  give 
the  money  to  Aaron  and  to  hie  eons :  even  the  redmp- 
U^m  money  of  those  who  are  over  and  above  amongst 
them, 

(46)  Bedeemed  by  the  Levites.-^^.,  who  were 
redeemed  by  the  snbstitation  of  the  Lerites  in  their 
place. 

(61)  The  money  of  them  that  were  redeemed. 
— ^Better,  the  ransom  (or,  redemption)  money, 

IV. 

W  Of  the  sons  of  Kohath  .  .  .— Kohaili  appears 
to  have  been  the  second  son  of  Levi  (chap.  iii.  17),  but 
the  Kohathites  here  stand  first  because  Moees  and 
Aaron  belonged  to  them,  and  it  was  their  office  to 
bear  the  Ark. 

(8)  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even 
nntil  fifty  years  old.— The  mevions  censos  of  ^e 
Levites  was  from  a  month  old.  The  present  censns  was 
with  a  view  to  the  discharffe  of  duties  reqniring  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  ph^cal  straogth,  and  hence  the 
prescribed  age  for  enterm^^  upon  these  duties  was  fixed 
at  this  time  at  thirbr,  and  jumited  to  fifty.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  fire  years  were  spent  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  service,  and  that  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  ap- 
parent discrepancy  between  this  verse  and  chap.  viii.  24, 


where  the  age  for  entering  upon  the  service  is  fixed  at 
twenty-five,  is  to  be  reconciled.  (See  Note  on  chap, 
viii.  zi.)  In  Eastern  countries  the  strength  fails  at 
an  earlier  psriod  than  in  colder  and  more  temperate 
climates.  Thirty  was  the  age  at  which  John  the 
Baptist  and  our  Lord  entered  upon  their  public 
ministry. 

All  that  enter  into  the  host.— Or,  every  one 
who  enters  upon  the  service.  The  word  zaba,  com- 
monly rendered  host,  and  used  elsewhere  to  denote 
military  service,  is  here  used  to  denote  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary. 

(5)  Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons  •  •  .— 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  high  priest  himaftlf 
might  only  enter  the  most  holy  place  on  one  day  in  Qie 
year.  At  the  time  of  the  moving  of  the  camp,  however, 
the  Divine  Presence  seems  to  h^ve  departed  from  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  to  have  ascended  in  tiie  docKi  whidi 
gave  the  signal  for  the  removal. 

The  covering  vaiL— Better,  the  vail  of  the  hang- 
ing or  curtain — ^viz.,  that  which  separated  tiie  Holy  of 
Holies  from  the  Holy  Pkce.    (Oomp.  chap.  iiL  31.) 

(6)  And  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof  .—The 
staves  had  been  removed  whilst  the  Ark  was  beinff 
covered;  otherwise  they  remained  in  their  places  (Ezod. 

.  16).    (Comp.  2  Onron.  v.  9.) 


(7)  And  covers  to  cover  withal.— Better,  and 
the  cups  for  the  drink-offering  (or  libation). 

And  the  continual  bread.— The  shew-bread  is 
so  called  because  it  was  renewed  eveij  Sabbath  day, 
and  was  continually  before  the  face  of  liie  Lord  even 
(as  it  appears  from  ihis  verse)  during  the  nuurches  of 
the  Israeutes  through  the  desert  (Ebcod.  zxv.  90;  Lev. 
xxiv.  5). 

(B)  And  cover  the  same.— Better,  and  cover  it  (the 
table). 
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they  minister  unto  it  i  ^^^)  and  they  shall 
put  it  and  all  the  vessels  thereof  within 
a  covering  of  badgers'  skins,  and  shall 
put  it  upon  a  bar.  <^^)  And  upon  the 
golden  altar  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of 
blue,  and  cover  it  with  a  covering  of 
badgers'  skins,  and  shall  put  to  the 
staves  thereof:  (^>  and  they  shall  take 
all  the  instraments  of  miniBtry,  where- 
with they  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  and 
put  them  in  a  doth  of  blue,  and  cover 
them  with  a  covering  of  badgers'  skins, 
and  shall  put  them  on  a  bar :  (^>  and 
they  shall  take  away  the  ashes  frowL  the 
altar,  and  spread  a  purple  doth  thereon: 
(^^>  and  they  shall  put  upon  it  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  wherewith  thev  minister 
about  it,  even  the  censers,  the  fieshhooks, 
and  the  shovels,  and  the  ^  basons,  all  the 
vessels  of  the  altar;  and  they  shall 
roread  upon  it  a  covering  of  badgers' 
ocins,  and  put  to  the  staves  of  it. 
(^)  And  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  have 
made  an  end  of  covering  the  sanctuary, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  tiie  sanctuary,  as 
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the  camp  is  to  set  forward ;  after  that, 
the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  come  to  bear 
it:  but  they  shall  not  touch  any  holy 
thing,  lest  they  die.  These  things  are 
the  burden  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

uo)  And  to  the  office  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest  pertaineth  the  oil  for 
the  light,  and  the 'sweet  incense,  and 
the  daily  meat  offering,  and  the  *  anoint- 
ing oil,  avid  the  oversight  of  all  the 
tabernacle,  and  of  all  that  therein  is,  in 
the  sanctuary,  and  in  the  vessds  thereof. 

07>  j^iSi  the  LoBD  spake  unto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  <^>Cutyenotoff 
the  tribe  of  the  families  of  the  Kohaili- 
ites  from  among  the  Levites :  (^>  but 
thus  do  unto  them,  that  they  may  live, 
and  not  die,  when  they  approach  unto 
the  most  holy  things:  Aaron  and  his 
sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint  them  every 
one  to  his  service  and  to  his  burden: 
(»}  but  thev  shall  not  go  in  to  see  when 
the  holy  things  are  covered,  lest  they 
die. 


(10)  Upon  a  luur.—Better,  upon  a  pole,  or  frame 
made  for  hearing,  (Gomp.  diap.  xiiL  23,  where  the 
same  word  mot  is  rendered  "  a  staff.'*) 

W  And  shall  put  to  the  staves  thereof.^ 
Better,  And  ahaU  put  in  the  sta/oee  thereof,  aa  in  verses 
6,  8 ;  so  also  in  verse  14. 

0^)  And  they  shall  take  away  the  ashes  from 
the  altar. — ^la  Exod.  zzvii.  3  we  find  a  direction  to 
make  pans  for  removing  the  ashes  from  the  brazen 
altar,  and  also  to  make  afi  the  brazen  vessds  mentioned 
in  the  next  verse. 

(14)  The  oensem.  — Better,  the  fire-pans,  as  in 
Exod.  xxvii.  3.  * 

(15)  And  all  the  vesselB  of  the  sanotnary.— 
No  mention  is  here  made  of  the  laver  (Exod.  xxx.  18). 
The  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  text  snpplj  a  statement 
respecting  the  covering  and  conveyance  of  tiie  brazen 
laver.  The  daose  in  me  LXX.  is  as  follows : — "  And 
they  shall  take  a  pniple  cloth,  and  cover  the  laver  and 
its  foot  (or  base),  and  thev  shall  put  it  into  a  bine  cover 
of  skin,  and  put  it  on  bars."    There  is  no  sofficient 

S'oimd,  however,  for  supposing  that  the  present 
ebrew  text  is  deficient  in  this  place ;  and  it  seems 
more  probable  to  suppose  that  the  laver  was  not  to 
be  covered  during  its  transport. 

After  that,  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  come  to 
bear  it.— Better,  to  bear,  or  carry — ^viz.,  the  whole  ot 
the  vessels  of  ministry  which  had  been  previously 
enumerated.  The  distinction  between  the  service  of 
the  priests  and  tiiat  of  the  Levites  in  regaid  to  the 
removal  of  the  Tabernacle  and  its  f umi^ore  is  here 
clearly  marked. 

But  they  shall  not  touch  any  holy  thing, 
lest  they  die.— The  word  which  is  rendered  "  any 
holy  thing  *'  maj  here,  as  elsewhere,  denote  the  feme- 
tuary.  This  injunction  is  repeated  in  chftP'  xviii.  3. 
We  find  in  2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7  an  instance  of  ^®  ^^ 
result  of  the  violation  of  this  oonun^  j   bj  Unah 


who  being,  as  is  most  probable,  a  Levite,  and  of  tiie 
family  of  JECohath,  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  law  respecting  the  removal  of  the  Ark.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  ^hathites,  as  the  immediate  assistants  of  the 
priests,  in  regard  to  the  vessels  of  the  Sanctuarv,  were 
specially  exposed  to  the  risk  of  violating  tiie  law  by 
touching  the  most  holy  things. 

(16)  The  oil  for  the  light.-Or, /or  the  candleatiek 
(Exod.  XXV.  6). 

The  sweet  incense.— Or,  the  incense  of  apices 
(Exod.  XXV.  6). 

The  didly  meat  oflCbring.— Better,  the  conHntud 
meat  offerina — i,e.,  the  morning  and  evening  minchdh 
(Exod.  xxix.  3&-42). 

The  anointing  oil.— i.6.,  "the  oil  of  holy  oint- 
ment "  with  which  the  tent  of  meeting,  the  vessels  of 
the  Sanctuary,  and  the  priests  were  to  be  anointed 
(Exod.  XXX.  23-31). 

(18)  Cut  ye  not  ofif  the  tribe  •  .  .—The  wcnrd 
ahebet  (tribe)  is  here  used  in  a  very  peculiar  sense, 
and  denotes  one  division  only  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
In  this  and  the  following  verses  the  injunction  already 
given  (chap.  v.  15)  is  renewed,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are 
charged  not  to  be  guilty  of  such  negligence  in  respect 
of  it  as  might  expose  the  Kohathites  to  death  in  conse- 
quence of  their  unlawful  treatment  of  the  holy  things. 
Moses  and  Aaron  mi^ht  be  said  to  do  that  which  would 
be  the  result  of  their  negligence.  In  like  manner  St. 
Paul  enjoins  the  Roman  Christians  in  these  words: 
"Destroy  not  him  with  thy  meat  for  whom  Christ 
died  "  (Rom.  xiv.  16). 

(20)  But  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see  when 
the  holy  things  are  covered.— Better,  But  they 
ahaU  not  go  in  to  aee  the  holy  thinga  (or,  the  sanc- 
tuary) for  a  momejU.  The  Levites  were  not  ^r- 
mitted  to  enter  the  holy  place  in  which  the  priests 
ministered,  much  less  the  Holv  of  Holies.  Whether  this 
rule  was  or  was  not  relaxed  at  the  time  of  the  removal 
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(^^  And  tlie  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^>  Take  also  the  sum  of  the 
sons  of  Grershon,  throughout  the 
houses  of  their  fathers,  by  their  fiajnilies ; 
^^^  from  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
until  fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number 
them ;  all  that  enter  in  ^  to  perform  the 
service,  to  do  the  work  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation. 

(a*)  This  18  the  service  of  the  families 
of  the  Grershonites,  to  serve,  and  for 
*  burdens  :  (^  and  they  shall  bear  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  his  covering, 
and  the  covering  of  the  badgers'  skins 
that  is  above  upon  it,  and  the  hanging 
for  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  ^>  and  the  hangings  of 
the  court,  and  the  hanging  for  the  door 
of  the  gate  of  the  court,  miich  is  by  the 
tabernacle  and  by  the  altar  rotmd  about, 
and  their  cords,  and  all  the  instruments 
of  their  service,  and  all  that  is  made  for 
them :  so  shall  they  serve.  ^^  At  the 
'appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall 
be  all  the  service  of  the  sons  of  the 
Gershonites,  in  all  their  burdens,  and  in 
aU  their  service :  and  ye  shall  appoint 
unto  them  in  charge  aJl  their  burdens. 
(28)  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation :  and  their  charge 
sfiall  be  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

(2B)  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari,  thou 
shalt  number  them  after  their  fiajnilies, 
by  the  house  of  their  fiithers ;  (^>  from 
thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto 
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fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  number  them, 
every  one  that  entereth  into  the  ^  service, 
to  do  the  work  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation. 

C3i)iaid  this  is  the  charge  of  their 
burden,  according  to  all  their  service  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  '  the 
boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  bars 
thereof,  and  the  pillars  thereof,  and 
sockets  thereof,  ^  and  the  pillars  of  the 
court  round  about,  and  their  sockets, 
and  their  pins,  and  their  cords,  with  all 
their  insfo'nments,  and  with  all  their 
service:  and  by  name  ye  shall  reckon 
the  instruments  of  the  charge  of  their 
burden.  <^>  This  is  the  service  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  according 
to  all  their  service,  in  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation,  imder  the  hand  of 
Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

CM)  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the 
chief  of  the  congregation  numbered  the 
sons  of  the  KoImtHtes  after  their  fami- 
lies, and  after  the  house  of  their  fathers^ 
Wfiom  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
entereth  into  the  service,  for  the  work 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 
^  and  those  that  were  numb^*ed  of 
them  by  their  fiajmlies  were  two  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  fifty.  ^  These 
were  ihej  that  were  numoered  of  the 
families  of  the  Kohathites,  all  that  might 
do  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, which  Moses  and  Aaron  did 
number  according  to  the  commandment 
of  the  Lobd  by  iSe  hand  of  Moses. 

^And  those  that  were    numbered 


of  the  Tabernacle,  aa  the  prohibition  aj^ainst  entrance 
into  the  Holy  of  Holies  must  have  been  in  regard  to  the 
priests,  the  Levites  were  not  permitted  in  any  case 
to  look  npon  the  Ark  and  tibie  other  holy  things  until 
they  were  covered. 

(&)  And  the  tabemaole  of  the  congregation. 
—Better,  And  the  tent  of  meeting.  The  miahkan  or 
dwelling-place  is  distinguished  in  chap.  ui.  25  from  the 
ohel  or  tent  which  covered  it.  The  curtains  of  the 
miehhan  are  represented  in  Exod.  zzvi.  6  as  constita- 
ting  the  miehkan  itself,  the  woodwork  being  apparently 
re^urded  as  subsidiary  to  the  curtains.  These  curtains 
were  of  fine-twined  Imen,  while  the  curtains  of  the  ohel 
or  tent  were  of  goats'  hair  (Exod.  xxvi.  1,  7). 

His  oovering. — i.e,,  the  covering  at  rams'  skins, 
which  is  here  distingpiished  from  the  outer  covering 
of  badffers'  skins  (E»>d.  zzvi.  14). 

And  the  hanging  for  the  door  of  the  taber- 
naole  of  the  cx>ngregation.~Better,  tJie  hanging 
(or  covering)  for  the  entrance  of  the  tent  of  meeting 
(Ezod.  zzvi.  36). 

m  Whioh  is  by  the  tabemaole  and  by  the 


altar  round  about.-Or,  which  are  ,  ,  .  The 
curtains  or  hangings  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  court. 

(28)  Under  the  hand  of  Ithamar.— It  apj^ears 
from  Ezod.  zzzviti.  21  that  Ithamar  had  been  actively 
concerned  in  the  construction  of  the  Tabemade.  Ajs 
the  special  duties  of  Eleazar,  the  eldest  son  of 
Aaron,  had  been  already  assigned  (verse  16),  so  ahio 
are  those  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son.  These  duties 
consisted  in  the  superintendence  of  the  Oershonites. 
as  stated  in  this  verse,  and  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  Merarites,  as  stated  in  verse  33. 

(31)  The  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
bars  thereof  •  •  . — The  duty  of  the  Merarites  wbh 
to  carry  the  heavier  and  more  cumbersome  parts  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  court;  and  it  is  probably  on  this 
account  that,  in  their  case,  the  specific  duties  of  each 
were  assigpied  to  them  by  name  (verse  32).  The  de- 
scription of  the  several  portions  of  the  Tabernacle  and 
Court  here  enumerated  is  found  in  Ezod.  zzvi.  and 
zzzvi. 

(38)  Ye  shall  reckon.— Better,  ye  shalt  assign^ 
or  appoint.    (See  Note  on  the  preceding  verse.) 
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of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  throughont  their 
fELmilies,  and  by  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
W  from  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
entereth  into  ihe  service,  for  the  work 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
W  even  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  throughout  their  fEunilies,  by  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  were  two  thousand 
and  six  hundred  and  thirty.  (^>  These 
are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  of  all 
that  might  do  service  in  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  whom  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  number  according  to  the  com- 
mandment of  the  LoBD. 

(^>  And  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  fsunilies  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 
throughout  their  families,  by  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  (^>  from  thirty  years  old  and 
upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every 
one  that  entereth  into  the  service,  for 
the  work  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
CTegation,  <**>  even  those  that  were  num- 
bered of  them  after  their  families,  were 
three  thousand  and  two  htmdred. 
(«)  These  he  those  that  were  numbered 
of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari, 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lobd  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

(^  AH  those  that  were  numbered  of 
the  Levites,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  chief  of  Israel  numbered,  after  their 
families,  and  after  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  t*'^  from  thirty  years  old  and 
upward  even  unto  fifty  vears  old,  every 
one  that  came  to  do  the  service  of  the 
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ministry,  and  the  service  of  the  burden 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
(^)  even  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  were  eight  thousand  and  five 
hundred  and  fourscore.  (^)  According 
to  the  commandment  of  the  Lobd  they 
were  numbered  by  the  hand  of  Moses, 
every  one  according  to  his  service,  and 
according  to  his  burden:  thus  were 
they  numbered  of  him,  as  the  Lobd  com- 
manded Moses. 

CHAPTER  V.  —  <^)  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  ^^^  Command 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  put  out 
of  the  camp  every  •  leper,  and  every  one 
that  hath  an  *  issue,  and  whosoever  is 
defiled  by  the '  dead :  ^^>  both  male  and 
female  shall  ye  put  out,  without  the 
camp  shall  ye  put  them;  that  they 
defile  not  their  camps,  in  the  midst 
whereof  I  dwell.  <*^  i^d  the  children  of 
Israel  did  so,  and  put  them  out  without 
the  camp:  as  the  Lobd  spake  unto 
Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel. 

(5)  Ajid  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,^  When  a  man  or  woman  shall 
commit  any  sin  that  men  commit,  to  do 
a  trespass  against  the  Lobd,  and  that 
person  be  guilty ;  (^>  then  they  shall 
confess  their  sin  which  they  have  done : 
and  he  shall  recompense  his  trespass 
'with  the  principal  thereof,  and  add  unto 
it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  t^unto 
Mm  against  whom  he  hath  trespassed. 
<^)  But  if  the  man  have  no  TriuflmaTi  to 
recompense  the  trespass  unto,  let  the 


(m  Eight  thousand  and  five  hundred  and 
foursoore. — ^This  number  of  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  fifty  bears  a  just  proportion  to  that  of 
aU  the  males  from  a  month  old  and  upwards — viz., 
22,000. 

V. 

This  chapter  contains  kws  for  the  preservation  of 
sanctitY  amongst  the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom 
JehoTan  was  j^eased  to  dwell. 

(3)  Every  leper. — On  the  nature  of  this  disease  and 
the  laws  prescribed  with  regard  to  it,  see  Lev.  xiii.,  xIt., 
and  Notes. 

Whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead.— The  law 
respecting  defilement  contracted  by  contact  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  nnclean  j^Tiimftla  and  insects  is  contained 
in  Lev.  xi.  24, 25 ;  and  the  law  respecting  defilement  con- 
tracted by  the  priests,  by  contact  with  the  dead,  is 
contained  in  Ley.  zzi.  The  law  concerning  defilement, 
in  reffard  to  the  Israelites  generally,  is  f onnd  at  greater 
length  in  chap.  xix.  of  this  book. 

(6)  To  do  a  trespass.— The  nonn  maal  which  is 
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here  employed  in  conjunction  with  its  cognate  verb, 
implies  stouth,  or  secrecy  in  the  action. 

And  that  person  be  guilty.— Better,  then  that 
person  ahaU  be  jfuiUy,  as  in  Ley.  y.  3. 

(7)  And  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof.— 
The  law  contained  in  this  and  the  following  yerses 
appears  to  be  sapplementary  to  that  which  is  found  in 
Ley.  y.  16.  It  is  prescribed  in  Leyiticns  that  both  in 
the  case  of  trespass  committed  in  the  holy  things  of  the 
Lord,  and  also  m  the  case  of  priyate  wrongB,  restitution 
should  be  made  to  the  full  amount  of  the  injury  done, 
with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  to  that  amount.  It  is 
here  not  only  proyided  by  implication  that  in  the  case 
of  the  death  of  the  person  who  suffered  the  injury, 
restitution  should  be  made  to  his  goel,  or  near  kinsman, 
but  also,  that  in  the  eyent  of  there  being  no  near  kins- 
man, restitution  should  be  made  to  the  Lord  in  the 
person  of  the  priest. 

(8)  Let  the  trespass  be  recompensed  unto  the 
Lord,  even  to  the  priest.— Better,  the  guiU  offering 
with  which  reatiMion  is  made  ehaU  be  the  Lord*$,  ewen 
the  priee^e. 
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trespass  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lobd, 
6i;en  to  the  priest ;  beside  the  ram  of  the 
atonement,  wherebj  an  atonement  shall 
be  made  for  him.  W  And  every  ^  offering 
of  all  the  holj  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  they  bring  nnto  the  priest, 
shall  be  his.  <^^>  And  every  man's  hal- 
lowed things  shall  be  his :  whatsoever 
any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be 
•his. 

(^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  tmto  Moses, 
saying,  (^)  Speak  nnto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  nnto  them,  K  any  man's 
wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass 
against  him,  <^>  and  a  man  lie  with  her 
carnally,  and  it  be  hid  firom  the  eyes  of 
her  hnsband,  and  be  kept  close,  and  she 
be  defiled,  and  iher^  he  no  witness  against 
her,  neither  she  be  taken  with  the  man-- 
tier;  ^^*)  and  the  spirit  of  jealonsy  come 
npon  him,  and  he  be  jealons  of  his  wife, 
and  she  be  defiled :  or  if  the  spirit  of 
jealonsy  come  npon  him,  and  he  be 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be  not  de- 
filed :  (^)  then  shall  the  man  bring  his 
wife  nnto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring 
her  offering  for  her,  the  tenth  j9ar^  of  an 
ephah  of  barley  meal ;  he  shall  pour  no 
oil  npon  it,  nor  put  frankincense  there- 


I  Or, 


a  Ler.  la  U. 


3  Or.  being  in  the 
voioar  of  thy 
Muband.  Heb., 
under  thy  hiu- 


on ;  for  it  is  an  offering  of  jealonsy,  an 
offering  of  memorial,  bringing  iniquity 
to  remembrance. 

(1^)  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her  near, 
and  set  her  before  the  Lobd  :  ^^  and  the 
priest  shall  take  holy  water  in  an  earth- 
en vessel ;  and  of  the  dust  that  is  in  the 
floor  of  ilie  tabernacle  the  priest  shall 
take,  and  put  it  into  the  water :  ^^  and 
the  priest  shall  set  the  woman  before  the 
Lobd,  and  uncover  the  woman's  head, 
and  put  the  offering  of  memorial  in  her 
hands,  which  is  the  jealousy  offering : 
and  llie  priest  shall  have  in  his  hand 
the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the  curse : 
cu)  ajid  the  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an 
oath,  and  say  tmto  the  woman.  If  no 
man  have  lajn  with  thee,  and  if  thou 
hast  not  gone  aside  to  uncleanness 
^  with  another  instead  of  thy  husband,  be 
thou  fi-ee  from  this  bitter  water  that 
causeth  the  curse :  (^>  but  if  thou  hast 
gone  aside  to  another  instead  of  thy  hus- 
band, and  if  thou  be  defiled,  and  some 
man  have  lain  with  thee  beside  thine 
husband :  ('^>  then  the  priest  shall 
charge  the  woman  with  an  oath  of  curs- 
ing, and  the  priest  shall  say  unto  the 
woman.  The  Lobd  make  thee  a  curse 


(9)  And  every  offering.  —  The  word  rendered 
offering,  terumah  (properly,  heave-offering)  may  denote 
specifically  the  heave-oVering,  i.e,,  the  shoulder,  or. 
rather  leg,  of  the  sacrincial  victim  (as  in  Exod.  zzix. 
27 ;  Lev.  vii.  14, 82),  or  it  may  be  nsed  here  (as  in  Exod. 
xxT.  2;  XXX.  13)  in  the  general  sense  of  an  offering 
dedicated  to  the  Lord  by  elevation.  A  comparison  of 
this  passage  with  Exod.  xxix.  28,  and  with  chap, 
xyiii.  8,  9,  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
reference  here  is,  at  least  primarily,  to  the  heaye- 
ofPerings  of  the  sacrifices,  which  were  the  portion,  not 
of  the  priests  generally,  but  of  the  particnLir  priest 
who  offered  the  sacrifice. 

(12)  And  commit  a  trespass  against  him.— 
The  word  rendered  covfimit  a  tremaes  is  the  same  as  in 
Terse  6  (see  Note).  As  the  law  of  marriage  lies  at  the 
very  foundation  of  the  civil  commonwealth,  it  was  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  stringent  measures  should 
be  adopted  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  the  sin 
of  adultery. 

(13)  Taken  with  the  manner.— Better,  caught,  or, 
taJcen  in  the  act 

(15)  The  tenth  paa*t  of  an  ephah  of  barley 
meal. — ^The  fine  wheaten  flour  appomted  to  be  used  in 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice  was  not  allowed  on 
this  occasion,  but  barley  flour,  which  was  used  by  the 
poorer  classes,  or  by  the  people  generally,  in  time  of 
great  distress,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  worth 
about  one-half  the  price  of  wheaten  flour  (2  Elings  vii.  1). 
*'  A  ca^  of  barlev  bread  "  is  used  to  denote  something 
base  and  contemptible  (Judges  vii.  13).  Oil  and  incense, 
the  symbols  of  the  Holy  Sinrit's  influences  and  of 
prayer,  were  not  allowed  to  be  used. 


(16)  And  the.priest  shall  bring  her  near,  and 
set  her  before  the  Lord— «.e.,  shall  bring  her 
before  the  Tabemade,  wherein  was  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  over  which  He  was  pleased  to  manifest  His 
presence  (oomp.  Lev.  i.  3). 

(17)  Shall  take  holy  water.— This  appears  to  be 
the  only  place  in  which  this  expression  occurs.  The 
water  was  probably  taken  from  the  laver  of  brass  which 
stood  between  the  Tabemade  and  the  brazen  altar 
(Exod.  zzx.  18).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  refa- 
ence  may  be  to  water  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  x«d 
heifer  had  berai  cast  (chap.  xix.  9).  The  Jews  have  a 
tradition  tiiat  it  was  on  the  day  after  the  erection  of  the 
Tabemade  that  Eleaaar  the  priest  burnt  the  red  heifer, 
and  sprinkled  all  Israel. 

In  an  earthen  vessel.— The  vessel  was  to  be  of 
the  most  common  material,  not  one  of  the  brazen  veasels 
of  tiie  Sanctuary. 

And  of  the  dust  .  •  .—It  was  appointed  that  the 
serpent  should  eat  dust,  as  the  curse  of  eon  (Gen.  iii.  14). 
This  dust,  however,  was  sacred,  as  being  the  dust  of  the 
Tabernacle. 

(18)  And  uncover  the  woman's  head.~T]te 
word,  which  is  rendered  uncover,  is  the  same  which  is 
used  of  the  leper  (Lev.  viii.  45),  "  And  his  head  hare," 
It  is  thouffht  to  denote  not  onlv  the  removal  of  the 
head-covermff,  but  also  letting  the  hair  become  loose 
and  dishevelled.    (Gomp.  I  Gor.  xi.  5 — ^10.) 

The  oflEbring  of  memorlaL    (See  verses  15, 26.) 

W  With  another  instead  of  thy  husband. — 

Or,  whiUt  under  ihy   husband,  ue,,  whilst  in^^tke 

marriage  state,  as  in  the  margin.    (See  EadL  zziiL  6 

for  the  use  of  the  same  Hebrew  prepodtion.) 
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and  an  oaih  among  thj  people,  when  the 
LoBD  doth  make  thj  thigh  to  ^  rot,  and 
thy  belly  to  swell ;  ^^  and  this  water 
that  causeth  the  curse  shall  go  into  thy 
bowels,  to  make  thy  belly  to  swell,  and 
/Ay  thigh  to  rot :  And  the  woman  shall 
43ay,  Amen,  amen.  <^>  And  the  priest 
fibflll  write  these  curses  in  a  bool^  and 
he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water :  (^>  and  he  shall  cause  the  woman 
to  drink  the  bitter  water  that  causeth 
the  curse :  and  the  water  that  causeth 
the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  amd  become 
bitter. 

(^)  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the 
jealousy  offering  out  of  the  woman's 
hand,  and  shall  wave  the  offering  before 
the  LoBD,  and  offer  it  upon  the  altar : 
<^^  and  the  priest  shall  take  an  handful 
of  the  offering,  even  the  memorial  there- 
of, and  bum  it  upon  the  altar,  and  after- 
ward shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the 
water.  ^  And  when  he  hath  made  her 
to  drink  the  water,  then  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  thaty  if  she  be  defiled,  and  have 
done  trespass  against  her  husband,  that 
the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall 
enter  into  her,  and  become  bitter,  and 
her  beUy  shall  swell,  and  her  thigh  shall 


1  Heb.,  AOL 


s  Or.  mote  ttaem- 


SOr.JtaorttMMlp. 


4  Heb^  tbie  of  tK« 


rot:  and  the  woman  shall  be  a  curse 
among  her  people.  (®>  And  if  the 
woman  be  not  defiled,  but  be  clean; 
then  she  shall  be  free,  and  shall  conceive 
seed. 

(»)  This  ia  the  law  of  jealousies,  when 
a  wife  goeth  aside  to  cmother  instead  of 
her  husband,  and  is  defiled;  <^>  or  when 
the  spirit  of  jealousy  cometh  upon  him, 
and  he  be  jealous  over  his  wife,  and 
shall  set  the  woman  before  the  Lobd, 
and  the  priest  shall  execute  upon  her  all 
this  law.  <^^>  Then  shall  the  man  be 
guiltless  firom  iniquity,  and  this  woman 
shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

CHAPTER  VI.  —  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (')  Speak  unto 
l^e  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them, 
When  either  man  or  woman  shall '  sepa- 
rate themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a  Naza- 
rite,  to  separate  themselves  unto  the 
Lord  :  ^^>  he  shall  separate  himse^  from 
wine  and  strong  drink,  and  shall  drink 
no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong 
drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any  liquor 
of  grapes,  nor  eat  moist  grapes,  or  dned. 
<^>  All  the  days  of  his  '  separation  shall 
he  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the  ^  vine 


(28)  And  he  shall  blot  them  out  with  the 
bitter  water.— Better,  and  he  shaU  blot  them  out  into 
the  hitter  water.  The  corses  were  to  be  written  npon  a 
roll,  and  the  roll  washed  in  the  bitter  water,  so  that  the 
water  should  be  impregnated  with  the  corse  before  it 
was  dronk. 

(84)  And  he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink 
the  bitter  water  •  •  • — ^These  words  appear  to  be  in- 
serted here  hj  way  of  anticipation,  inasmoch  as  it  appears 
from  Terse  26  that  it  was  not  ontil  after  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  offering  upon  the  altar  that  the  woman  was 
reqoired  to  drink  the  water.  The  offering  was  not  pre- 
fiented  until  after  the  woman's  oath  of  purification,  oot 
her  g^t  or  innocence  was  not  finally  established  ontil 
the  effects  of  drinking  the  bitter  water  were  ascertained. 

(81)  And  this  woman  shall  bear  her  iniquity. 
— Better,  and  that  woman.  Unlike  the  ordeals  of  other 
nations,  the  goilty  were  infallibly  detected  hj  the  test 
ihos  imposed,  and  were  constrained  to  endore  the 
righteoos  jodgment  of  God. 

VI. 

(2)  When  either  man  or  woman  shall  sepa- 
rate themselves  to  vow  a  vow  .  .  .—Better, 
When  a  man  or  woman  ehaU  make  a  epeeial  (or 
«ingolar)  vow  (as  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2) — the  vow  of  a 
Naxinte.  The  verb  which  is  here  used  denotes  the 
doing  something  wonderful  or  extraordinary,  and  the 
spiritual  lesson  seems  to  be  that  Christ's  servants  are 
enected  and  required  to  do  something  more  than 
others  (Matt.  t.  46,  47).  The  towb  here  referred  to 
were  made  for  a  specific  period.  At  a  later  time, 
however,  some  were  consecrated  or  set  avart  aa  Nazi 


rites  during  the  entire  period  of  their  lives,  as  in  the 
case  of  Samson,  Samuel,  and  John  the  Baptist.  This 
consecration,  however,  appears  to  have  been  made  rather 
as  the  result  of  Divine  revelation  than  of  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment on  the  part  of  their  parents.  The  meaning 
of  the  word  Ncuinte  (Hebrew  nazir)  is  contained  in  the 
concluding  words  of  the  verse — to  eeparaJte  (t.e.,  himself) 
unto  Jehovah — ^where  the  cognate  verb  is  used. 

(3)  He  shall  separate  himself  from  wine  and 
strong  drink  .  •  . — ^The  law  of  the  Nazirite  in  this 
respect,  as  in  regard  to  defilement  from  the  dead,  was 
more  strict  than  that  which  was  enjoined  upon  the 
priests,  thus  typifying  the  entire  surrender  of  tne  heart 
and  life  to  God,  and  freedom  from  the  distraction  of 
earthly  ties.  The  ideal  of  this  separation,  however,  was 
not  that  of  a  life  of  monastic  seclusion,  but  of  action, 
and  of  uninterrupted  devotion  to  the  Divine  service. 
The  priests  were  forbidden  to  drink  wine,  or  strong 
drink,  when  they  entered  the  tabernacle  to  perform 
service  there,  but  were  not  prohibited  the  use  of  wine 
at  other  times.  Strong  drink  {thecair)  is  supposed  to 
have  been  made  of  barley  and  dates  or  honey.  The 
prohibition  to  eat  any  of  the  produce  of  the  vine,  even 
of  that  which  was  not  intoxicating,  seems  designed  to 
denote  the  entire  consecration  of  the  Nazirite  to  the 
Divine  service,  and  the  obligation  which  rested  upon 
him  to  abstain  from  all  the  desires  and  delights  of  the 
flesh.  The  love  of  cakes  made  of  raisins  is  coupled  in 
Hos.  iii.  1  with  idolatry. 

(4)  From  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk.~The 
word  which  is  rendered  kernels  is  supposed  by  some  to 
denote  sour  grapes,  and  by  others  the  kernels  of  berries. 
The  word  %ag  denotes  the  shell  or  husk. 
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tree,  from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk. 
(^  All  the  days  of  the  vow  of  his  separa- 
tion there  shall  no  '  razor  come  upon  his 
head :  nntil  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the 
which  he  separateth  himself  unto  the 
LoBD,  he  shall  be  holy,  aiul  shall  let  the 
locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow. 
(^  All  the  days  that  he  separateth  him- 
self unto  the  Lobd  he  shall  come  at  no 
dc^  body.  ^  He  shall  not  make  him- 
self tmclean  for  his  father,  or  for  his 
mother,  for  his  brother,  or  for  his  sister, 
when  they  die :  because  the  ^  consecra- 
tion of  his  GkNi  is  upon  his  head.  ^  All 
the  days  of  his  separation  he  is  holy 
unto  the  Lobd.  <^>  And  if  any  man  die 
very  suddenly  by  him,  and  he  hath  de- 
filed the  head  of  his  consecration ;  then 
he  shall  shave  his  head  in  the  day  of  his 
cleansing,  on  the  seventh  day  shall  he 
shave  it.  ^^^  And  on  the  eighth  day  he 
shall  bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young 
pifi^eons,  to  the  priest,  to  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  ^^^  And 
the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin 
offering  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing, and  make  an  atonement  for  him,  for 
that  he  sinned  by  the  dead,  and  shall 
hallow  his  head  that  same  day.  ^  And 
he  shall  consecrate  unto  the  Lobd  the 
days  of  his  separation,  and  shall  bring  a 
lamb  of  the  first  year  for  a  trespass  offer- 
ing :  but  the  days  that  were  before  shall 
^  w  lost,  because  his  separation  was  de- 
filed 

OS)  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite, 
when  the  days  of  his  separation  are  ful- 
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filled :  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation : 
<^^>  and  he  shall  offer  his  offering  unta 
the  Lobd,  one  he  lamb  of  the  first  year 
without  blemish  for  a  burnt  offerings 
and  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year  with- 
out blemish  for  a  sin  offering,  and  one 
ram  without  blemish  for  peace  offerings^ 
OA)  and  a  basket  of  unleavened  bread,, 
cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 
wafers  of  unleavened  bread  anointed 
with  oil,  and  their  meat  offering,  and 
their  drink  offering.  0«)  And  the  priest 
shall  bring  ^Aem  oefore  the  Lobd,  and 
shall  offer  his  sin  offering,  and  his  burnt 
offering :  07)  and  he  shall  offer  the  ram 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto  the 
Lobd,  with  the  basket  of  unleavened 
bread:  the  priest  shall  offer  also  hia 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 
WAnd  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  the 
head  of  his  separation  at  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall 
take  the  hair  of  the  head  of  his  separ- 
ation,  and  put  it  in  the  fire  which  i» 
under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  offer* 
ings.  (^>  And  the  priest  shall  take  the 
sodden  shoulder  of  the  ram,  and  one  un- 
leavened cake  out  of  the  basket,  and  one 
unleavened  wafer,  and  shall  put  them  upon 
the  hands  of  the  Nazarite,  after  the  hair 
of  his  separation  is  shaven :  (^^  and  the 
priest  shall  wave  them  ^for  a  wave  offer- 
in|f  before  the  Lobd  :  this  is  holy  for  the 
pnest,  with  the  wave  breast  and  heave 
shoulder:  and  after  that  the  Nazarite 
may  drink  wine.    <^^  This  is  the  law  of 


(5)  There  shall  no  razor  oome  upon  his  head. 

—The  hair  was  to  be  suffered  to  grow  in  all  its  luxa- 
riance  during  the  days  of  the  Nazirite  vow.  The 
meaning  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  Lev.  zxv. 
4,  5,  11,  where  it  is  pre8cril)ed  that  in  the  seventh 
year  the  vine  was  not  to  be  pruned,  and  that  ihe  grapes 
of  "  the  undressed  vine "  (literally,  the  grapes  of  the 
NazirUe)  should  not  be  gathered. 

(7)  He  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  •  .  • 
— ^The  law  of  the  Nazirite  in  this  respect  was  equally 
stringent  with  that  of  the  high  priest  (Ley.  xxi.  11), 
and  more  stringent  than  that  which  was  imposed  upon 
the  priests  generally  (Ley.  xxi.  2,  3). 

The  oonseoration.— Better,  the  separation  (He- 
brew, nezer).  So  also  in  verse  9. 

(11)  And  the  priest  shall  offor  .  .  .—The  word 
which  is  here  rendered  ''  offer "  {asah\  like  the  Greek 
poieint  means  literally  "  do."  Its  sacrificial  significa- 
tion, however,  in  this  place,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  context. 

By  the  dead. — i.e.,  by  reason  of,  or  on  account  of 
the  dead  body  with  which  he  had  been  brought  in 
contact. 
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(U)  And  he  shall  offer.— The  word  which  is 
here  rendered  offer  is  different  from  that  which  is  used 
in  verse  11,  and  means  literally  to  bring  near.  The 
cognate  noun  is  Corhan — a  word  which  St.  Mark  trans- 
lates into  Greek  dovon,  and  which  means  a  gift  offered 
to  God.  (Oomp.  St.  Matt.  xv.  5,  6 ;  St.  Mark  vii.  11). 
The  sin-offering  was  an  offering  of  atonement  for 
sins  committed  during  the  period  of  the  consecration 
of  the  Nazirite,  and  the  burnt-offering  t^ified  the 
entire  consecration  of  the  body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  ibe 
offerer  to  the  Lord. 

(15)  And  their  meat  ofiEbring,  and  their  drink 
offerings.— I.e.,  the  offerings  of  fine  flour  and  oil  and 
wine  which  belonged  to  the  burnt-offerings  and  th& 
peace-offerings  (chap.  xv.  3,  &c.). 

(18)  And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  .  .  .—The 
consignment  of  his  hair  to  the  sacrificial  fire  formed 
a  solemn  and  suitable  termination  of  the  days  of  hia 
separation  to  the  Lord  during  the  continuance  of  hia 
Nazirite  vow. 

(21)  Beside  that  that  his  hand  shall  get.j-^.e., 
besides  any  voluntary  offerings  which  it  may  be  in 
power  to  make.  , 
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the  Nazarite  who  hath  vowed,  and  of  his 
o£Fering  unto  the  Lobd  for  his  separation, 
beside  that  that  his  hand  shall  get :  ac- 
cording to  the  vow  which  he  vowed,  so  he 
must  do  after  th6  law  of  his  separation. 

(22)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  ^  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto 
his  sons,  saying.  On  this  wise  ye  shall 
hiess  the  cmld^n  of  Israel,  saying  unto 
them, 

(^>The  Lobd  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee : 
<2^>  the  Lobd  make  his  &ce  shine  upon 
thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  ^  the 
Lobd  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee, 
and  give  thee  peace. 

^>  And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon 
the  children  of  Lirad ;  and  I  will  bless 
them. 

CHAPTEB  vn.  —  0)  Audit  came  to 
pass  on  the  day  that  Moses  had  fully 
^  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and  had  anointed 
it,  ana  sanctified  it,  and  all  ilie  instru- 
ments thereof,  both  the  altar  and  all  the 
vessels  thereof  and  had  anointed  them, 
and  sanctified  them ;  <^>  that  the  princes 
of  Israel,  heads  of  the  house  of  their 
fathers,  who  were  the  princes  of  the 
tribes,  ^  and  were  over  i^em  that  were 
numbered,  offered :  ^^^  and  they  brought 
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their  offering  before  the  Lobd,  six  covered 
wagons,  and  twelve  oxen ;  a  wagon  for 
two  of  the  princes,  and  for  each  one 
an  ox :  and  they  brought  them  before 
the  tabernacle.  (^>  And  the  Lobd  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  (^>  Take  it  of  them, 
that  they  may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation;  and 
thou  shalt  give  them  unto  the  Levites, 
to  every  man  according  to  his  service. 
W  And  Moses  took  the  wagons  and  the 
oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites. 
^  Two  wagons  and  four  oxen  he  gave 
unto  the  sons  of  Grershon,  according  to 
their  service :  (^^  and  four  wagons  and 
eight  oxen  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of 
Merari,  according  unto  their  service, 
under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest.  (^>  But  unto  the  sons 
of  Kohath  he  gave  none  :  because  the 
service  of  the  sanctuary  belonging  unto 
them  was  that  they  should  bear  upon 
their  shoulders. 

(10)  And  the  princes  offered  for  dedi- 
cating of  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it  was 
anointed,  even  the  princes  offered  their 
offering  before  the  altar.  (^>  And  the 
Lobd  said  unto  Moses,  They  shall  offer 
their  offering,  each  prince  on  his  day, 
for  the  dedicating  of  the  altar. 


(28)  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children 
of  Israel. — The  occasions  on  whicdi  iliis  blessing  was 
used  are  not  recorded.  The  blessing  itself,  which  marks 
in  a  special  manner  the  spiritoal  character  of  the  chosen 
people,  consists  of  three  double  danaes.  In  each  of 
these  three  danses  the  sacied  name  Jehovah  is  re- 
peated, and  there  is  a  rising  gpradation  in  the  blesnng 
inToked,  until  it  culminates  in  tiiat  peace  which  is  the 
highest  of  those  gifts  that  Grod  can  bestow  and  that  man 
can  possess.  Tl^re  has  been  commonly  recognised  in 
this  olessing  an  allnaon  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Mention  is  made  in  Lev.  ix.  22  of  a  blessing  pronounced 
by  Aaron  upon  the  people,  but  no  form  of  words  is  found 
there. 

vn. 

(1)  On  the  day  that  Mooes  had  fUly  set  np 
the  tabemaole.— Better,  hadfiniBhed  the  $etHng  up 
o/  the  tabernacle.  The  offerings  of  the  princes  occupied 
twelye  days,  the  sacrifices  being  too  numerous  to  be 
offered  at  the  same  time.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  expression  **  on  the  day  "  here  and  in  Terse  10  must 
he  understood,  as  in  Qen.  ii.  4,  as  meaning  "at  the 
time."  The  verse,  however,  may  be  read  thus :  "  And 
it  came  to  pass  on  the  day  .  .  .  thai  he  anointed  it 
...;'*  in  which  case  the  following  verse  would  begin 
thus:  "And  the  princes  of  Israel  .  .  ."  It  should  be 
observed,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  that  verse  10  con- 
nects the  time  of  the  offerings  with  that  of  the  anointing 
of  the  altar.  In  any  caseTwe  ei^ressiou  '* on  the  day^ 
needs  to  be  interpreted  in  the  wider  senaa  which  it  not 
nnfrequently  requires,  inasmuch  as  the  Xabenisde  was 


set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second 
year  (Exod.  xl.  17),  and  the  events  recorded  in  this  and 
the  preceding  chapters  appear  to  have  taken  place  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  of  that  year 
(chap.  i.  1).  The  account  of  the  setting  up  of  the 
Tabemade  and  the  altar,  Ac.,  is  contained  m  Exod. 
xl.  17 — 33,  and  the  account  of  the  anointing  and  con- 
secration is  contained  in  Lev.  viii.  10, 11.  It  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  Exod.  xl.  17  widi  Num.  x.  11  that 
fif  tv  days  intervened  between  the  erection  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  the  beginning  of  the  march  from  SinaL 

W  And  were  over  them  that  were  numbered. 
— The  first  mention  of  these  princes  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  the  numbering  of  the  tribes  (chap.  i.  4). 

(3)  Six  covered  wagons.— In  Isa.  Ixvi.  20  the 
word  which  is  here  rendered  covered,  and  which  is 
a  noun,  occurs  in  the  plural,  and  is  rendered  in  the 
Authorised  Yersion  Utters.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
the  same  sense.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the 
Vulgate,  which  the  Authorised  Yersion  f oUows,  has  the 
right  Bonification :  plaustra  teda. 

(7)  ^^o  wagons  and  four  oxen.— The  Qer- 
shonites  had  cham  of  the  hangings  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  court  (chap.  iv.  25,  26),  whdst  the  Meraritee 
had  charge  of  the  boards,  pillars,  Ac.,  which  were  of 
much  gnaier  weight  (chap.  iv.  31, 32).  The  Kohathites 
were  required  to  bear  their  burdens  on  poles  upon  their 
shoolders  (verse  9),  and  therefore  did  not  require  any 
wacfons. 

(u»  For  dedicating  of  the  altar.— LiteraUy,  the 
dedieaHon  of  the  altar — i.e.,  the  gifts  made  at  the 
ofiJ      " 
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n^)  And  he  that  offered  his  ofibring  the 
first  day  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah :  <^  and 
his  offering  woe  one  silver  charger,  the 
weight  thereof  was  an  hundred  and 
thirty  ehekehj  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  both  of  them  were  full  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  '  meat  offer- 
ing :  ^^>  one  spoon  of  ten  shekels  of  gold, 
full  of  incense :  (^>  one  young  buUock, 
one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for 
a  burnt  offering :  ^^>  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  ^  sin  offering :  (^^  and  for  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams, 
five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year : 
this  was  the  offering  of  Nahshon  the  son 
of  Amminadab. 

<^)  On  the  second  day  Nethaneel  the 
son  of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did  offer : 
W  he  offered  for  his  offering  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  h^cm  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  shekelsy  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  both  of  them  ftdl  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  <^>  one  spoon  of  gold  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense :  ^^^  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  <^)  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  (^  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  wa^  the  offering  of  Neth- 
aneel the  son  of  Zuar. 

(^>  On  the  third  day  Eliab  the  son  of 
Helon,  prince  of  the  children  of  Zebulun, 
did  offer :  <^)  his  offering  was  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  ii7a«  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  ihe  dbekel  of 
the  sanctuary;  both  of  them  foil  of  fine 
fiour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing :  <^>  one  golden  spoon  often  shekels, 
fuU  of  incense :  ^^>  one  young  bullock, 
one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for 
a  burnt  offering :  (^)  one  kid  of  ihe  goats 
for  a  sin  offering :  <^>  and  for  a  samfice 
of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams. 
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five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year  r 
this  was  the  offering  of  Eliab  the  son  of 
Helon. 

<^>  On  the  fourth  day  EHzur  the  son 
of  Shedeur,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Beuben,  did  offer :  <^)  his  offering  was 
one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shesels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  ftdl  of 
fine  fiour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  (^)  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense :  (^'  one  young 
buUock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  (^)  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  <'^)  and  for 
a  sabcrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of 
the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of 
Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 

<^>  On  the  fifth  day  Shelxmiiel  the  son 
of  Zurishaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of 
Simeon,  did  offer :  ^>  his  offering  was 
one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one 
silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them 
ftdl  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a 
meat  offering :  (®)  one  golden  spoon  oi 
ten  shekels,  full  of  incense :  <®>  one  young 
buUock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  ^^>  one  kid 
of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  (^>  and 
for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two 
oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lamba 
of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering^ 
of  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai. 

(^  On  the  sixth  day  Eliasaph  the  son 
of  Deuel,  prince  of  the  cluldi^n  of  Gad, 
offered :  ^^>  his  offering  was  one  silver 
charger  of  the  weight  of  an  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  a  silver  bowl  of  seventy 
shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  ; 
both  of  them  ftdl  of  fine  flour  mingled 
with  oil  for  a  meat  offering :  (^)  one  gol- 
den spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense  z 
^^>  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one 
lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offer- 
ing :  (^>  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 


(12)  And  he  that  offered  his  offering  the  first 
day  .  .  . — It  should  be  obeerred  that  the  order 
m  which  the  offerings  were  made  is  not  that  of 
chap,  i.,  bnt  that  obseired  in  the  encampments,  as  pre- 
scribed in  chap.  ii. 

W  And  his  offering  was  one  silver  oharger 
.  .  .—The  offerings  of  the  twelve  princes,  or  rather  of 
the  tribes  which  the  princes  represented,  was  the  same 
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in  each  case.  The  repetition  of  the  description  of  the 
offerings,  which  occupies  the  remaining  portion  of  this 
chapter,  may  serve  to  denote  the  special  regard  which 
Qod  has  to  the  offerings  of  Ss  people,  as  mt^  \» 
learned  from  the  notice  which  onr  Lord  took  of  the 
offerings  which  were  made  for  the  Temple  serrioe,  and 
His  commendation  of  that  of  the  poor  widow  who  casl^ 
her  two  mites  into  the  treasury  (Mark  xii.  41^44). 
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offering :  ^^  and  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace 
offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he 
goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year :  this 
was  ilie  offering  of  Eliasaph  the  son  of 
Deuel. 

(^  On  the  seventh  day  Elishama  the 
son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the  children 
of  Ephraim,  offered :  (^^  his  offering  wots 
one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof 
was  an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one 
silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary;  both  of  them 
fall  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a 
meat  offering :  (^>  one  golden  spoon  of 
ten  shekels,  fvJl  of  iacense:  (^^)  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  ^^^  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  ^^>  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Eli- 
shani  the  son  of  Ammihud.    ^ 

(^)  On  the  eighth  day  offered  Qamaliel 
the  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Manasseh :  ^^>  his  offering  wa^ 
one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  afber  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  (^)  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  fvJlof  incense:  ^^'^  one  young bul* 
lock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
for  a  burnt  offering :  (*^  one  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin  offering :  (^)  and  for  a 
sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Gra- 
maliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

W  On  the  ninth  day  Abidan  the  son 
of  Gideoni,  prince  of  the  children  of  Ben- 
jamin, offered :  <^)  his  offering  was  one 
silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was 
an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  afber  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  fiour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  <*)  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense :  ^^  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  (">  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  ^^>  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Abidan 
the  son  of  Gideoni. 

(^  On  the  tenth  day  Ahiezer  the  son 
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of  Ammishaddai,  prince  of  the  children 
of  Dan,  offered :  ^^  his  offering  was  one 
silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was 
an  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  (^)  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense  :  ^®^  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  ^^)  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offermg :  ^>  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Ahi- 
ezer the  son  of  Ammishaddai. 

<^>  On  the  eleventh  day  Pagiel  the  son 
of  Ocran,  prince  of  the  duldren  of  Asher, 
offered :  <^>  his  offering  was  one  silver 
charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  an  hun- 
dred and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl 
of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary;  both  of  them  fall  of  fine 
flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offer- 
ing :  <^*)  one  golden  spoon  of  ten  shekels, 
full  of  incense :  ^^>  one  young  bullock, 
one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for 
a  burnt  offering :  ^^)  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering  :  (^)  and  for  a  sacrifice 
of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams, 
five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the  first  year : 
this  was  the  offering  of  Pagiel  the  son  of 
Ocran. 

<^>  On  the  twelfth  day  Ahira  the  son 
of  Enan,  prince  of  the  children  of  Naph- 
tali,  offered :  t7»)  his  offering  was  one  sil- 
ver charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  an 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver 
bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel 
of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of 
fine  fiour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat 
offering :  ^^>  one  golden  spoon  of  ten 
shekels,  full  of  incense :  ^>  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  of  the  first 
year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  W  one  kid  of 
the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  <^>  and  for 
a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen, 
five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Ahira 
the  son  of  Enan. 

(^>  This  was  the  dedication  of  the  altar, 
in  the  day  when  it  was  anointed,  by  the 
princes  of  Israel :  twelve  chargers  of  sil- 
ver, twelve  silver  bowls,  twelve  spoons  of 
gold :  ^^  each  charger  of  silver  weighing 
an  hundred  and  thiriy  shekels,  each 
bowl    seventy :  all   the    silver    vessels 
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weighsd  two  thousand  and  four  hundred 
sheheh,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary : 
(80)  the  golden  spoons  were  twelve,  full  of 
inoense,  weighing  ten  shekels  apiece,  after 
the  shekd  of  the  sanctuary  :  aU  the 
gold  of  the  spoons  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  shekels.  (^  All  the  oxen  for  the 
burnt  ofiPeiing  were  twelve  bullocks,  the 
rams  twelve,  the  lambs  of  the  first  year 
twelve,  with  their  meat  offering:  and 
the  kids  of  the  goats  for  sin  offering 
twelve.  (®^  And  all  the  oxen  for  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  offerings  were 
twenty  and  four  bullocks,  the  rams  sixty, 
the  he  goats  sixty,  the  lambs  of  the  first 
year  sixty.  This  was  the  dedication  of 
the  altar,  after  that  it  was  anointed. 

i^)  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into 
the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  to 
speak  with  ^  him,  then  he  heard  the 
voice  of  one  spealdng  unto  him  from 
off  the  mercy  seat  that  was  upon 
the  ark   of  testimony,  from    between 
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the  two  cherubims :  and  he  spake  unto 
him. 
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CHAPTEE  Vni.  —  <i)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  Speak  unto 
Aaron,  and  say  imto  him.  When  thou 
'lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shaJl 
give  ]ight  over  against  the  candlestick. 
(')And  Aaron  did  so;  he  lighted  the 
lamps  thereof  over  against  ti^e  candle- 
stick, as  the  LoBD  commanded  Moses. 
(«)  *  Aud  this  work  of  the  candlestick  was 
of  beaten  gold,  unto  the  shaft  thereof, 
unto  the  flowers  thereof,  was  ^beaten 
work:  according  unto  the  pattern  which 
the  Lord  had  shewed  Moses,  so  he  made 
the  candlestick. 

W  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^)  Take  the  Levites  from  among 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them. 
(7)  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them,  to 
cleanse  them :  Sprinkle  water  of  purify- 
ing upon  them,  and  'let  them  shave  all 


m  And  when  Moses  was  gone  .  •  .—Better, 
And  when  Moses  went — i.e.,  aa  often  as  he  went. 

To  speak  wit^i  him— 1.6.,  with  God.  InAsmuch 
as  the  tent  of  meeting  took  its  name  from  the  promise 
made  to  Moses  (^oa.  xrv.  ^)  that  Qod  woold  meet 
with  him  there,  it  was  not  necessary  to  supply  the 
Divine  name.  The  terms  in  which  the  promise  is 
expressed  seem  to  denote  that  it  was  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies  that  God  met  with  Moses. 

The  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him.— Better, 
the  voice  speaking  uwto  hvm,    (Gomp.  Rev.  i.  12 ;  vi.  6.) 

From  off  the  meroy  seat.— Or,  from  over  the 
mercy  seed. 

The  ark  of  testimony.— Better,  the  ark  of  the 
testimony — so  called  from  tibe  fact  that  the  Testimony 
(i.6.,  the  two  tables  of  the  Law)  was  put  in  it  (ExocL 
XXV.  16). 

vin. 

(>)When  thon  lightest  the  lamps.— Better, 
When  thou  settest  tip  the  lamps.  (Gomp.  Exod.  xxv.  87.) 
The  golden  candlestick  was  pmoed  against  the  south  wall 
of  the  Tabernacle,  opposite  to  the  table  of  shewbread, 
80  that  its  seven  branches  were  parallel  to  that  wall, 
with  its  branches  east  and  west,  and  conseqnently 
the  seven  lamps,  one  of  which  rested  upon  each 
of  the  seven  branches,  threw  their  light  in  front  of 
the  candlestick,  1.0.,  towards  the  north  wall,  by  which 
ammgement  the  fomitore  at  the  hdy  pliuse  was 
more  efEectnally  lighted  than  it  would  luive  been  had 
the  eandlestickoeen  placed  fsicmg  the  entrance,  with  its 
branches  north  and  south. 

Over  against.— Or,  in  front  of. 

(S)  He  lighted.— Better,  he  set  up. 

W  And  this  work  of  the  candlestiok  •  •  .— 
Better,  And  this  was  the  work  of  the  eandlestiek,  i.e., 
the  material  of  which  it  was  made. 

Beaten  gold.— Better,  turned  (or  twisted)  cold 

XJnto  the  shaft  thereof,  unto  the  flowers 
thereof.— Literally,  unto  its  b€ue,  unto  its  flower  or 


blossom,  i.e.,  the  whole  of  the  candlestick,  from  its  base 
to  its  flowers.  The  several  parts  of  the  candlestick, 
beginning  with  the  base  and  ending  with  the  flowers, 
are  enumerated  in  Exod.  xxv.  81. 

(5)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.  — As 
Moses  had  already  officiated  in  the  consecration  of  the 
priests  (Lev.  viii.^,  so  now,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Aaron  and  ms  sons  were  already  consecrated, 
he  is  commanded  to  officiate  at  the  cleansing  of  the 
Leyites. 

(7)  Water  of  purifying.— LiteraDy,  water  of  «*. 
or,  of  sin-offering  (Hebrew,  hattath).  ^  As  in  the  ease 
of  the  holy  water,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  chap, 
vi.  17,  so  here  also  there  is  no  explanation  given  of  the 
particular  water  which  was  to  be  used  in  cleansing 
the  Levites.  The  bullock  which  was  appointed  to  be 
oifered  as  a  sin-offering  at  the  consecration  of  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (Exod.  xxix.  14 ;  Lev.  viii.  14)  is  described 
by  the  same  word  which  is  here  em^^loved  Qn  the 
Authorised  Yersion,  mn-o^erin^) ;  and  m  Lev.  iv.  14, 
the  sacrifioe  which  was  appointed  to  be  offered  for 
the  expiation  of  sin  (in  the  Authorised  Yersion,  the  sm) 
is  also  spoken  of  under  the  same  name;  so  also  is  the 
sin-ofEmng  of  the  Levites  in  Terse  8  of  this  chapter. 
The  6in-water  evidently  denotes  the  water  appointed 
to  be  used  in  the  purification  of  sin ;  and  the  nix erenoe 
is  probably  (as  in  chap.  vi.  17)  to  the  water  whieh 
was  kspi  in  the  braaen  laver  in  front  of  the 
Tabemade.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  direc- 
tion which  is  not  here  recorded  may  have  been  givrai 
respecting  putting  the  ashes  of  the  sin-offering  into 
water.  (Gomp.  c&p.  xix.  9,  where  the  water  of  pmrifi- 
cation  is  described  under  the  same  name:  "it  is  a 
purification  for  sin.*'  Literally,  it  is  hattath.)  In  this 
case,  however,  the  sin-offering,  which  is  not  mentioned 
until  verse  8,  must  have  been  sacrificed  previously  to 
the  springing. 

IiOt  them  Bliaye  all  their  fleah.- Literally,  cause 
the  rasor  to  pass  over  olZ  their  flesh.  A  different  word 
is  used  in  Lev.  xiv.  8,  9  to  dmiote  the  more  complete 
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ConaeercUian  qf^  LevUes, 


ihdir  fleah,  and  let  tliem  wash  their 
clothes,  and  so  make  themselves  clean. 
(8)  Then  let  them  take  a  yonng  bullock 
with  his  meat  offering,  even  fine  flour 
mingled  with  oil,  and  another  joung 
bullock  shalt  thou  take  for  a  sin  offer- 
ing. W  And  thou  shalt  bring  tiie 
Leyites  before  the  tabernacle  of  the 
eonffregation :  and  thou  shalt  gather  the 
wh^e  assembly  of  the  children  of  Israel 
-togeHieT :  <^^)  and  thou  shalt  bring  the 
Leyites  before  the  Lobd  :  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  put  their  hands  upon 
the  Levites :  (^)  and  Aaron  shall  ^  offer 
the  Levites  before  the  Lobd  far  an 
^  offering  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
^  they  may  execute  the  service  of  the 
Lobd.  (^)  And  ilie  Levites  shall  lay 
their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  bid- 
locks  :  and  thou  shalt  offer  the  one  far 
a  sin  offering,  and  the  other /or  a  burnt 
offering,  unto  the  Lobd,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  the  Levites.  <^>  And  thou 
shalt  set  the  Levites  before  Aaron,  and 
before  his  sons,  and  offer  them  for  an 
offering  unto  the  Lobd.  (^^>  Thus  shalt 
thou  separate  the  Levites  firom  among 
the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  Levites 
shall  be  'mine.  ^^^  And  after  iliat  shall 
the  Levites  go  in  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle    of  the'  congregation :  and 
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thou  shalt  cleanse  them,  and  offer  them 
for  an  offering.  ^®^  For  they  are  wholly 
given  unto  me  firom  among  the  children 
of  Israel ;  instead  of  such  as  open  evenr 
womb,  even  instead  o/'the  firstborn  of  au 
the  children  of  Israel,  have  I  taken  them 
unto  me.  ^^^  *  For  all  the  firstborn  of 
the  children  of  Israel  ore  mine,  both  man 
and  beast:  on  the  day  that  I  smote  every 
firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  sanctified 
them  for  myself.  (^^  And  I  have  taken 
the  Levites  for  all  the  firstborn  of  the 
children  of  IsraeL  <^)  And  I  have  given 
the  Levites  <m  ^  a  gift  to  Aaron  and  to 
his  sons  from  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  to  make  an  atonement 
for  the  children  of  Israel :  that  there  be 
no  plague  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
when  the  children  of  Israel  come  nigh 
unto  the  sanctuary. 

(^>  And  Moses,  and  Aaron,  and  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
did  to  the  Levites  according  unto  all 
that  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses  con- 
cerning the  Levites,  so  did  the  children 
of  Israel  unto  them.  (^>  And  the  Le- 
vites were  purified,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes;  and  Aaron  offered  them 
as  an  offering  before  the  Lobd;  and 


lemoTal  of  the  hair  which  was  enjoined  at  the  <^l<MmaiTig 
of  the  leper. 

And  let  them  wash  their  clothes.— The  bodies 
of  the  priests  were  washed  at  iJieir  consecration  (Lev.  liv. 
8,  9),  and  those  of  the  lepers  at  tiieir  cleanHing  (Lev. 
viii.  6^;  but  the  Leyites,  who  were  not  bron^t  into 
such  immediate  contact  with  the  holy  things  as  the 
priests,  were  only  required  to  wash  their  dothes,  which 
was  an  ordinary  preparation  for  Diyine  worship  (Ezod. 
zix.  10 ;  comp.  (Sen.  zzxv.  2). 

(9)  The  whole  assembly  of  the  ohildien  of 
Israel — 1.0.,  as  elsewhere,  the  representatiTes  of  the 
people. 

(^)  Shall  pat  their  hands  upon  the  Levites. 
— ^The  same  phrase  is  here  nsed  as  in  verse  12,  and  else- 
where, of  the  offerer  who  was  reooired  to  lay  his  hand 
npon  the  yictim  which  he  offered  m  sacrifioe.  By  this 
symbolical  act  the  obligation  which  rested  vpon  the 
whole  nation  in  regard  to  the  dedication  of  the  mstbom 
was  transferred  to  the  Levites,  who  were  thenceforth  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  servioe  of  the  Lord,  and  given  over 
to  the  priests  as  the  representatives  of  the  Lord. 

W  And  Aaron  shall  ofBsr  the  Levites  before 
the  Lord  for  an  offering.— LiteraUy,  and  Aaron 
shall  waive  the  LevUes  as  a  vxMfe-ofering  before  the 
Lord,  The  manner  in  which  tibe  Levites  were  thns 
set  apart  to  the  Lord  is  not  expressed.  It  may  have 
been  done  by  leading  them  backwards  and  f  orwuds  in 
front  of  the  Tabernacle  and  in  the  pf00en<od  of  the 
peopLsb  or  by  the  waving  of  Aaron's  h^^     The  same 


word  is  nsed  elsewhere  in  reference  to  offerings  of 
different  kinds— as,  e,g.,  of  gold  in  Ezod.  zxxv.  22. 
(Gomp.  verses  13,  15,  21  of  Una  chapter.)  The  sym- 
boHcal  meaning  of  the  ceremony  is  obvious  from  the 
oondnding  words  of  the  verse,  and  is  further  explained 
in  verses  13, 14.    (Gomp.  Lev.  vii.  30  and  Note.) 

(18)  And  offer  them  for  an  offering.— Literalhr, 
and  wave  them  as  a  wave-offering,  as  in  verse  11.  So 
also  in  verse  15. 

0S>  And  after  that  shall  the  Leyites  go  in 
.  .  . — ue.,  into  the  oonrt  of  the  Tabemade  to  keep 
watch  there,  and  to  assist  the  priests  at  the  altar  of 
bnmt-offering,  and  to  take  down  and  set  up  the  Taber- 
nacle as  occasion  might  require. 

(16)  Instead  of  suoh  as  open  every  womb, 
even  instead  of  the  firstborn  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  IsraeL— It  is  difficolt  to  determine  whether 
the  second  danse  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  exact  equi- 
valent, or  as  a  limitation  of  the  first  If  an  exact 
equivalent,  a  different  meaning  must  be  assigned  to 
the  firstborn  from  that  which  it  commonl j  bears  in  the 
Pentateuch,  where  it  appean  to  be  restricted  to  the 
firstborn  son  on  the  father's  side.    (Gf .  Exod.  xiii.  2.) 

(1^)  As  a  gift.— Hebrew,  given,  as  in  verse  16. 

That  there  be  no  plague  among  the  ohildren 
of  Israel.— The  appointment  of  the  Levites  in  the 
place  of  the  firstborn  was  calculated  to  insure  the 
reverent  and  orderly  discharge  of  the  duties^  of 
the  Sanctuary,  and  to  operate  as  a  safeguard  aranst 
those  aina  of  omission  and  commission  into  which  the 
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The  Pcuaover  commanded  cigairu 


Aaron  made  an  atonement  for  them  to 
cleanse  them.  <^>  And  after  that  went 
the  Levites  in  to  do  their  service  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before 
Aaron,  and  before  lus  sons  :  as  the 
LoBD  had  commanded  Moses  concerning 
the  Levites,  so  did  thej  nnto  them. 

(23)  And  the  Lobd  spake  nnto  Moses, 
saying,  ^^^  This  is  it  that  helongeth  nnto 
the  I^8vites  :  firom  twenty  and  five  years 
old  and  upward  they  shall  go  in  ^  to  wait 
upon  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation :  <^^  and  firom  the  age  of 
fifty  years  they  shall  'cease  waiting 
npon  the  service  thereof,  and  shall  serve 
no  more :  ^*>  but  shall  minister  with 
their  brethren  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation,  to  keep  the  charge,  and 
shall  do  no  service.  Thus  shalt  thou  do 
unto  the  Levites  touching  their  charge. 


I  Heb.,  to  vjar  the 
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CHAPTER  IX.  —  W  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai,  in  the  first  month  of  the  second 

irear  after  they  were  come  out  of  the^ 
and  of  Egypt,  saying,  <^)  Let  the  children 
of  Israel  also  keep  '  the  passover  at  his 
appointed  season.  <'>  In  the  fourteentii 
day  of  this  month, '  at  even,  ye  shall 
keep  it  in  his  appointed  season :  accord- 
ing to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according 
to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof,  shall  ye 
keep  it.  (^>  And  Moses  spake  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  keep 
the  passover.  <^>  And  they  kept  the 
passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month  at  even  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai:  according  to  all  that  the  Losn 
commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  children 
of  Israel. 

W  And  there  were  certain  men,  who- 


firatbom  would  hare  been  more  likely  to  be  betrayed, 
and  which  would  have  provoked  the  Divine  wrath 
against  the  Israelites  generally. 

(24)  From  twenty  and  five  years  old  and 
upward.  —  This  regiilation  may  be  understood  as 
r^erring  to  the  age  at  which  the  Levites  were  to  enter 
upon  their  duties  after  the  people  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Lmd  of  Canaan,  and  it  appears  to  have  remained 
in  force  until  the  time  of  David,  who  substituted  the 
age  of  twenty  for  that  of  twenty-five,  becausci  the 
necessity  of  carrying  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
from  place  to  place,  which  arose  but  seldom  after  the 
entrance  into  Canaan,  finally  ceased  after  the  removal 
of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion.  The  time  of  service  during 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  was  from  thirty  to 
fifty  (chap.  iv.  3, 23, 30),  during  which  time  the  constant 
removal  of  the  Tabernacle  required  the  services  of  men 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  The  chronological  order  of 
events  is  not  always  observed  in  this  book,  and  the 
directions  oontainea  in  verses  23 — ^26  may  have  been 
given  at  a  later  period,  but  inserted  here  in  connection 
with  the  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  Levites  to 
their  office.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  possible 
tiiat  from  the  first  the  Levites  entered  upon  tiie  lighter 
parts  of  their  office  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  but 
were  not  employed  before  they  were  thirty  years  of  affe 
in  the  more  onerous  duties  of  removing  the  Tabemack, 
or  in  bearing  on  their  shoulders  the  sacred  vessels,  as 
in  the  case  oi  the  Kohathites. 

To  wait  npon  the  servioe.— Literally,  to  war  (he 
VHuinre,  or  to  serve  (he  (mUUary)  service.  Similarly, 
in  the  following  verse,  he  shall  return  from  (he  imir- 
fare  of  the  service. 

(96)  To  keep  the  oharge.—A  clear  distinction  is 
here  made  between  the  service  which  involved  heavy 
manual  labour  in  carrying  the  furniture  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  in  slaughtering  the  victims,  and  the  charge 
or  oversight  of  the  furniture  and  the  vessels  of  the 
Sanctuary. 


W  In  the  first  month  of  the  second  year.— 
The  celebration  of  the  Passover,  as  recorded  in  this 
chapter,  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  numbering  of 


the  people  recorded  in  chap,  i.,  and  the  other  eventa 
whicn  were  connected  with  it.  No  provision  had 
hiiherto  been  made  for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover 
in  the  wilderness.  A  special  injunction  was,  therefore, 
required  for  this  purpose.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
rebellion  of  the  people,  the  next  Passover  after  the 
original  Eg^tian  Passover  would  have  been  celebrated 
in  uie  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  was  for  that  one  only  that 
provision  had  been  made  (Exod.  xii.  25). 

(S)  At  even.— Hebrew,  between  the  two  evenings, 
(See  Note  on  Exod.  xii.  6.) 

According  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  accord* 
ing  to  all  the  ceremonies  thereof.— Better,  oc* 
cording  to  all  the  stattUea  and  ordinancee  thereof.  It 
is  obvious  that  some  of  the  directions  concerning  the 
Egyptian  Passover  could  not  be  observed  in  the  wuder- 
ness.  The  reference  must,  therefore,  be  to  those  statutea 
and  ordinances  respecting  the  Passover  which  were  of 
permanent  obligation.  (Comp.  verse  12,  where  the 
ordinance  respecting  the  time  of  observance  is  neces- 
sarily excluded.)  »)me  of  these  aie  found  in  Exod. 
xii.,  whilst  otiiers  of  a  later  date  are  recorded  in  Lev. 
xvii.  and  Dent.  xvi.  It  has  been  objected  that  three 
priests  (for  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  dead)  could  not 
sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  large  number  of  lambs  which 
must  have  been  slain.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, (1)  that  there  is  no  express  injunction  respecting' 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blooa  on  this  occasion ;  and  (^ 
that  we  prie&  were  probably  assisted  at  this  time  in 
the  performance  of  some  of  their  duties — as  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  thev  were  at  the  P^MSovere 
celebrated  by  Hezekiah  and  oy  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xzx. 
16,  XXXV.  11)— by  tike  Levites. 

W  And  they  kept  the  passover  on  the  four- 
teenth day  •  •  . — ^There  is  no  mention  here  of  the 
observance  of  the  feast  of  nnleavened  bread  for  seven 
days,  as  it  was  enjoined  in  Exod.  xii.  18.  It  might  not 
have  been  practicable  to  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
flour  to  last  so  large  a  number  of  people  for  seven  days, 
though  it  may  have  been  easy^  to  procure  from  Midfan 
or  elsewhere  a  sufficient  quantity  for  one  meat 

W  And  there  were  certain  men  .  .  .—It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  reference  is  to  Mishael  and 
lUzaphan,  who  appear  to  have  buried  their  counns. 
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were  defiled  hj  the  dead  body  of  a  man, 
that  they  comd  not  keep  the  passover 
on  that  day  :  and  they  came  before 
Moses  and  oefore  Aajon  on  that  day: 
^  and  those  men  said  unto  him.  We  ore 
defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man: 
wherefore  are  we  kept  back,  that  we 
may  not  ofEer  an  ofEermg  of  the  Lobd  in 
his  appointed  season  among  the  children 
of  Israel?  (^>  And  Moses  said  xmto 
them.  Stand  still,  and  I  will  hear  what 
the  LoBD  will  commajid  concerning  you. 
<*)  And  the  Lobd  spake  nnto  Moses, 
saying,  (^^  Speak  nnto  the  children  of 
Israel,  saying,  K  any  man  of  you  or  of 
yonr  posterity  shall  be  unclean  by  rea- 
son of  a  dead  body,  or  &e  in  a  journey 
afar  off,  yet  he  shall  keep  the  passover 
unto  the  Lobd.  <^>  The  fourteenth  day 
of  the  second  month  at  even  they  shall 
keep  it,  and  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs,    <^>  They  shall  leave 
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none  of  it  unto  the  morning,  *  nor  break 
any  bone  of  it:  according  to  all  the 
ordinances  of  the  passover  they  shall 
keep  it.  (^)  But  the  man  that  is  dean, 
and  is  not  in  a  journey,  and  forbeareth 
to  keep  the  passover,  even  the  same  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people : 
because  he  brought  not  the  offering  of 
the  Lobd  in  his  appointed  season,  that 
man  shall  bear  his  sin.  <^^>  And  if  a 
stranger  shall  sojourn  among  you,  and 
will  keep  the  passover  unto  tiie  Lobd  ; 
according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  pass- 
over,  and  according  to  the  manner 
thereof,  so  shall  he  do:  ^ye  shall  have 
one  ordinance,  both  for  tiie  stranger, 
and  for  him  that  was  bom  in  the  land. 

W  And  ^  on  the  day  that  the  taber- 
nacle was  reared  up  the  cloud  covered 
the  tabernacle,  namelyy  the  tent  of  the 
testimony :  and  at  even  there  was  upon 
the  tabernacle  as  it  were  the  appearance 


Nadab  and  Abihu,  abont  this  time  (Blnnt's  "Script. 
Coincidencee,"  pp.  66,  67, 1850).  If  the  consecration  of 
Aaron  and  hia  sons  began  on  the  first  dav  of  the  first 
month  (Exod.  zl.  2, 12),  and  the  death  of  Nadab  and 
Abihn  could  not  have  taken  place  until  the  eighth  day 
(Ley.  iz.  1, 12;  x.l9),  inasmncn  as  the  defilement  caused 
b^  contact  with  the  dead  lasted  for  seven  dayB  (Num. 
XIX.  11),  it  will  follow,  if  this  law  was  already  in  force, 
that  those  who  buried  Nadab  and  Abihn  must  have 
been  unclean  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first  month. 
Independently,  then,  of  the  doubtful  inference  which 
Professor  Biunt  draws  from  the  identity  of  the 
numbers  of  the  other  tribes  at  the  two  numberings 
taken,  the  one  before  and  the  other  after  this  time, 
from  which  he  concludes  that  the  deaths  must  have 
occurred  amongst  those  who  belonged  to  the  tribe 
of  Leyi,  which  was  not  included  in  the  census,  this 
circumstance  may  fairly  be  adduced  as  one  of  the 
numerous  undesigned  coincidences  with  which  Holy 
Scripture  aboun£.  It  may  be  obeeryed  further  that, 
whilst  reference  would  naturally  be  made  to  Moses 
on  all  doubtful  occasions,  none  would  be  so  likely  to 
have  recourse  to  him  with  tiie  inquiry  containea  in 
verse  7  as  those  who  had  been  employed  by  his  direction 
(Ley.  X.  4)  in  the  burial  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  The  law 
contained  in  Lev.  vii.  21  appears  to  haye  been  under- 
stood to  refer  to  all  sacrificial  meals.  The  legal  undean- 
ness  which  disqualified  the  Israelites  for  participation  in 
the  Passover  may  be  regarded  as  t>ypieal  of  the  moral 
and  spiritual  disqualifications  which  render  men  unfit 
for  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper. 
(7>  An  offering.— Better,  the  offering,  or  dbloHon, 
Ox>)  In  a  journey  aflEur  off.— Or,  on  a  distant 
jowmey.  This  is  one  of  the  ten  passages  in  the  Penta- 
teuch in  which  one  or  more  words  are  marked  with 
certain  dots,  known  as  puneta  eaBtraordinaria.  In  this 
ease  these  dots  stand  over  the  word  rehokah,  distamt. 
The  Rabbinical  explanation  is  that  the  word  is  either 
spurious,  as  not  bemg  found  in  yerse  13,  or  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  in  its  literal  signification,  \^^^  ^  a  qualified 


(U)  According  to  all  the  ordinances.— The 
word  rendered  ordinances  is  in  the  singular  number: 
according  to  all  the  ordinance  (or  statute).  The  primary 
reference  is  probably  to  the  law  respectine  the  Paschal 
Lamb.  According  to  Jewish  tradition  the  &ast  was  only 
obseired  for  one  day  instead  of  seven,  and  it  was  not 
necessary  to  put  away  leaven. 

(18)  Shall  bear  his  8in-^.e.,  shall  be  put  to  death. 
(Comp.  Lev.  xxiy.  15 ;  Num.  xyiii.  22.) 

(14)  And  if  a  stranger  .  •  .—The  law  respecting 
the  stranger  is  contained  in  Exod.  xii.  48,  49. 

(15)  The  olond  covered  the  tabernacle,  namely, 
the  tent  of  the  testimony.— Better,  the  tabemade 
of  (or,  belonging  to)  the  tent  of  the  testimony.  It  ia 
stated  in  Exod.  u.  34,  after  the  account  of  the  erection  of 
the  Tabemade,  that  the  cloud  coyered  the  Tent  of  Meet- 
ing, and  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  Tabemade. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  suffident  g^und  for  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  doud  rested  on  that  part  of  the  Tabernade 
exdusiydy  in  which  the  two  tables  of  the  testimony 
were  kept,  t.e.,  the  Holy  of  Holies.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  stated  in  Exod.  xl.  35  that  Moses  could  not  enter 
the  Tent  of  Meeting,  because  the  doud  abode  upon  it, 
where  there  is  no  reference  to  any  particular  part  of 
the  erection.  It  is  true,  howeyer,  that  it  was  from  aboye 
the  mercy-seat  tiiat  the  presence  of  Jehoyah  was 
specially  manifested,  and  that  it  was  in  the  most  holy 
mace,  in  which  the  ark  of  the  testimony  was  kept,  that 
He  met  with  Moses  and  communed  with  him  (Exod.  xxy. 
21 — 23).  The  account  of  the  doud  coyering  the  Taber- 
nade is  repeated  in  this  place,  inasmuch  as  the  history 
which  follows  relates  the  remoyal  of  the  Tabernacle 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same  cloud  which  coyered 
it  at  its  erection. 

And  at  even.— The  dark  side  of  the  doud  afforded 
a  grateful  shade  by  day,  and  the  bright  side  of  the  cloud 
seired  to  supply  Lffht'oy  night.  C^mp.  Ps.  Ixxviii.  14 : 
"  In  the  day-tmie  dso  Ue  1^  them  with  a  doud,  and  all 
the  night  with  a  light  of  fire; "  andNeh.  ix.  12:  "Thou 
leddem  them  in  the  day  by  a  doudy  pillar,  and  in  the 
lught  by  a  piUar  of  fire,  to  g^ye  them  light  in  the  way 
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of  fire,  until  the  morning.  ^^  So  it  was 
alwaj:  the  cloud  covered  it  by  day^ 
and  the  appearance  of  fire  bj  night. 
<^^)  And  when  the  cloud  was  teJiien  up 
from  the  tabernacle,  then  after  that  the 
children  of  Israel  journeyed :  and  in  the 
place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the 
children  of  Israel  pitched  their  tents. 
<^  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lobd 
the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at 
the  commandment  of  the  Lobd  they 
pitched:  'as  long  as  the  cloud  abode 
upon  the  tabernacle  they  rested  in 
their  tents.  ^^^  And  when  the  cloud 
^tarried  long  upon  the  tabernacle  many 
-days,  then  the  children  of  Israel  kept 
the  charge  of  the  Lobd,  and  journeyed 
not.  ^  And  so  it  was,  when  the  cloud 
was  a  few  days  upon  the  tabernacle; 
according  to  me  commandment  of  the 
Lobd  tl^y  abode  in  their  tents,  and 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lobd  they  journeyed.  <^>  And  eo  it 
was,  when  the  doud  ^  abode  from  even 
unto  the  morning,  and  that  the  cloud 
was  taken  up  in   the   morning,  then 
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they  journeyed :  whether  it  was  by  day 
or  Dy  night  that  the  cloud  was  taken 
up,  they  journeyed.  W  Or  whether  it 
were  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  a  year, 
that  the  doud  tarried  upon  the  taber- 
nacle, remaining  thereon,  the  children 
of  Jsrsel  ^abode  in  their  tents,  and  jour- 
neyed not :  but  when  it  was  taken  up, 
they  journeyed.  <^)At  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lobd  they  rested  in  the 
tents,  and  at  the  commandment  of  the 
Lobd  they  journeyed:  they  kept  the 
charge  of  the  Lobd,  at  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lobd  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

CHAPTER  X.— <i)  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <^)  Make  thee 
two  trumpets  of  sHver ;  of  a  whole  piece 
shalt  thou  make  them:  that  thou 
mayest  use  them  for  the  calling  of  the 
assembly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the 
camps.  <^)  And  when  they  shall  blow 
with  them,  all  the  assembly  shall  as- 
semble themselves  to  thee  at  the  door 
of  the  tabemade  of  the  congregation. 
<^  And   if   they    blow   hut    wi&    one 


wherein  they  should  go ; "  also  Isa.  iv.  5 :  **  And  the 
Lord  will  create  npon  eyery  dweUing-place  of  Mount 
Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a  doud  and  smoke  by 
day,  and  the  shimng  of  a  flaming  fire  by  night." 

(10)  The  cloud  covered  it  oy  day  .--There  is  no 
need  for  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  italics.  It  was 
the  same  dond  which  was  "  alway  "  over  ihe  Tabernacle 
iuAig  ilie  eontmnaiiee  of  tiie  jonnwyingB  ihioi«h  the 
wilderness. 

And  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night.— 
Better,  and  there  wcu  the  appearance  of  fire  by  wight. 
(Gomp.  Exod.  xiii  21—22.) 

(17)  And  when  the  oloud  was  taken  np.  •  .— 
Only  one  instance  is  recorded  of  disregard  of  the 
Diyme  direction  thus  miracnlonsly  vonehsaf  ed,  yiz,,  in 
ehap.  xiy.  40— -42.  It  was  necessary  that  the  hosts  of 
Israel  should  be  always  in  a  watchful  state,  and  ready 
to  obey  at  onoe  the  intimations  ^yen  to  them  of  tlie 
Diyine  wiU^  thns  affording  a  strikm^  type  and  pattern 
to  the  Christian  Ghnroh,  and  teaching  it  both  ooUec- 
ixvelj  and  indiyidnally  to  seek  and  to  f ouow  the  guidance 
of  its  Diyine  Head,  whose  promise  is  "Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  eyen  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

0»)  Kept  the  charge  of  the  IfOrd.~The  same 
expression  is  used  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  in  Ley.  yiii.  85, 
and  also  in  respect  to  the  office  of  the  Leyitee  inchap.iii.  7, 
as  keeping  the  charge  of  Aaron  and  of  the  congregation. 
It  is  also  used  of  the  people  generaUy  in  2  Ghron.  xziiL  6, 
in  regard  to  the  charge  or  "  watch"  of  the  Lord.  It  may 
imply  that  the  people  were  to  engage  in  acts  of  religious 
worship,  or  it  may  denote  adherence  to  the  Divine  com- 
mands and  ordiniuiees  generally,  as  in  Eaek.  zlyiii.  11. 

(2^1  And  BO  it  was  •  •  .—Better,  And  eometimee,  Ac., 
ue,i  there  were  times  or  occasions  in  which«  &o.    So  in 
\retne  21. 

W  By  day  or  by  night.— It  is  obtious  from  this 
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yerse  that  there  must  haye  been  sentinels  constantly 
watching  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  whose  office  it  was 
to  giye  notice  when  the  doud  was  remoyed.  (Oomp.  Pd. 
cxjLxly.  1.) 

(28)  Or  a  year.— Literally,  days  (comp.  Gen.  iy.  3, 
zl.  4,  and  Notes).  If  the  rendering  of  tne  Authorised 
Version,  "  a  year,"  is  correct,  as  it  probably  is,  it  will 
follow  that  these  words  oould  not  haye  been  written  until 
after  the  first  arriyal  at  Kadesh  (chap.  xiii.  26),  and  pro- 
bably not  until  after  the  end  of  the  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness.  The  elaborate  manner  in  which  the  state- 
ment is  made  and  repeated  in  idmost  identical  terma 
shows  the  freai  importance  which  the  writer  ascribed 
to  the  Diyine  guardianship  which  was  exercised  oyer 
the  Israelitee,  and  to  their  subnussion  to  the  miraculoiis 
guidance  which  was  giyen  to  them. 

X. 

W  Of 'a  whole  piece.— Better,  of  heaien  (or, 
turned)  work.  (See  Notes  on  Exod.  xxy.  18,  31.)  The 
trumpets  here  spoken  at  are  supposed  to  haye  been 
straight,  like  that  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  lltus  at 
Bome  and  on  the  old  Egyptian  monuments.  In  this 
respect  the  ^ososero^  is  supposed  to  haye  differed  from 
the  comet  or  horn,  keren  or  ehophar  (which  is  intra*- 
changed  with  keren),  which  was  crooked.  (See  Joah. 
yi.  5,  compared  with  yi.  4,  6,  8, 13.)  We  find  reference 
to  the  jubilee  trumpet  in  Ley.  xxy.  9,  from  which  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  trumpets  here  mentioned  were 
not  first  made  at  this  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the 
first  yerse  might  be  rendered :  "  Now  the  Lord  bad 
spoken  unto  l^Mses,  saying";  but  the  word  used  in  Ley. 
zxy.  9  is  shophar,  not  hoMoaerah,  and  the  latter  word 
occurs  in  this  place  for  the  first  time. 

W  With  one  trumpet.— Or,  but  once  (or,  at  ike 
eame  time),    (Comp.  Job.  xxxiii.  14;  Proy.  xxyiiL  18$ 
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tirwmpetj  then  the  prmces,  which  are 
heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  shall 
gather  themselves  nnto  thee.  <'^>  When 
ye  blow  an  alarm,  then  the  camps  that 
lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  go  for?rard. 
<6)  When  je  blow  an  alarm  the  second 
time,  then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the 
south  side  shall  ti^e  their  journey: 
they  shall  blow  an  alarm  for  their 
journeys.  <^  But  when  the  congrega- 
tion is  to  be  gathered  together,  ye  s^dl 
blow,  but  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm. 
<^Aiid  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests, 
shall  blow  with  the  trumpets ;  and  they 
shall  be  to  you  for  an  ordinance 
for  ever  throughout  your  generations. 
W  And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land 
against  the  enemy  that  oppresseth  you, 


then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the 
trumpets ;  and  ye  shall  be  remembered 
before  the  Lobd  your  Grod,  and  ye  shall 
be  saved  &om  your  enemies.  ^^'  Also  in 
the  day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your 
solemn  days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of 
your  months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the 
trumpets  over  your  burnt  offerings,  and 
over  the  sacrinces  of  your  peace  offer- 
ings; that  they  may  be  to  you  for  a 
memorial  before  your  God:  I  a/m  the 
Lobd  your  God. 

W  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  the  second  month,  in  the 
second  year,  that  the  doud  was  taken 
up  from  off  the  tabernacle  of  the  tes- 
timony. (^)  And  the  children  of  Israel 
took  their  journeys  out  of  the  wUdemess 


Jer.  X.  8.)  Some  sappose  that  the  meaning  is  that  the 
trumpets  were  to  be  blown  at  the  same  time  with  one 
even  or  uniform  sound,  and   that  not  a  continuous 


one. 


(5)  When  ye  blow  an  alarm.—The  word  ^eruoJi, 
alarm,  is  supposed  to  denote  a  loud  and  continuous 
blast,  by  which  the  signal  for  the  moying  of  the  camps 
was  distinguished  from  those  which  were  used  for 
the  summoning  of  the  congregation,  or  of  the  princes 
(▼erse  7).  In  the  former  of  these  cases  some  sup- 
pose that  both  trampets  were  blown,  and  in  the 
latter  oi^  one  (verse  4  and  Note.  Comp.  L^f^t- 
foot's  Tenwle  Serviee,  chap.  yii.  5,  2.)  The 
fuller  directions  respecting  the  order  in  which  the 
camps  were  to  break  up  are  given  in  chap.  ii.  Here 
the  order  of  the  eastern  and  southern  camps  only  is 
prescribed.  In  the  LXX.,  however,  we  read  thus: 
"And  ye  shall  sound  a  third  alarm,  and  the  camps 
pitched  by  the  sea  (i.e.,  westward),  shall  move  forward ; 
and  ye  shall  sound  a  fourth  alarm,  and  they  that 
encamp  toward  the  north  shall  move  forward;  they 
shall  sound  an  alarm  at  their  departure." 

(7)  But  ye  shall  not  sound  an  alarm.— A  clear 
and  intelUgible  distinction  was  to  be  made  between  the 
summons  u>  the  princes,  or  to  the  congregation,  to  as- 
semble at  the  entrance  of  the  Tent  of  Meetixig  and  the 
signal  for  the  moving  of  the  camps.  So  the  gospel 
tiumpet  must  at  no  time  give  an  uncertain  sound 
(1  Cor.  ziv.  8),  but  must  be  used  faithfuUy  and  dili- 
gentiy  by  the  spiritual  watchmen,  whether  it  be  to 
warn  the  ungodly,  to  arouse  the  careless,  or  to  speak 
to  the  hearts  of  God's  people. 

(8)  And  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  shall 
blow  with  the  trumpets.— As  Aaron  had  only 
two  sons  at  this  time,  there  was  need  only  of 
two  trumpets.  In  most  of  the  places  in  which 
the  word  hctxoterah  (trumpet)  occurs  (as,  e.g..  Num. 
xzzi.  6;  1  Ghron.  xv.  24)^  this  instrument  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  the  priests.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, in  tiie  later  history  (as  2  Kings  zi.  14;  1  Chron. 
xvi.  42),  in  which  the  trumpets  appear  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Levites,  and  perhaps  oy  those  who  were 
neither  priests  nor  Levites.  The  number  of  these 
trumpets  was  increased  in  the  time  of  David  and 
Solomon.  We  read  in  1  Chron.  xv.  24  of  seven  priests 
bbwing  with  them  before  the  ark  of  Qodf  <uiu  in  2 


Ghron.  v.  12  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  priests  blowing 
with  them.  Josephus  says  that  Solomon  made  200,000 
trumpets,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses  (Antiq., 
Book  viii.,  chap.  3). 

(9)  And  if  ye  go  to  war.— Better,  And  when  ye 
ahaU  go  to  war.  In  cha]p.  xzzi.  6  we  read  that  in  toe 
war  against  the  Midianites,  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  had  these  trumpets  of  alarm  (ha»o»eroth)  in  his 
hand.  So  also  Abijah,  in  his  address  to  Jeroboam, 
previouslv  to  the  battle,  lays  freai  stress  upon  the  fact 
that  Juaah  had  on  their  side  the  priests  with  the 
trumpets  of  alarm  (2  Ghron.  xiii.  12,  14).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  seven  priests  who  compassed  the  city 
of  Jericho  carried  the  ahophar,  or  herenr~^,e,f  rams* 
horn — ^not  the  hoMonerdh,  or  silver  trumpet. 

W  In  the  day  of  your  gladness.— As,  e.g.,  at 
the  dedication  of  Solomon's  temple  (2  Ghron.  v.  13), 
and  at  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  by  Hesekiah  (2 
Ghron.  xxix.  27,  28).    Gompare  Ps.  xcviii.  6. 

For  a  memorial.— Gompare  Lev.  xxiii.  24. 

Before  your  Gk>d:  I  am  the  Lord  your  Qod. 
—Or,  Before  your  Ood,  (even)  before  me,  Jehovah,  your 
Ood,    (Gomp.  chap.  iii.  13  and  Note.) 

W  On  tne  twentieth  day  of  the  second 
month.— It  appears  from  Exod.  xix.  1  that  the 
Israelites  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai  in  the  third 
month  of  the  preceding  year,  and,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, on  the  nist  day  of  the  month.  In  this  case  the 
encampment  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai  had  lasted 
eleven  months  and  nineteen  days.  No  day  of  the 
month,  however,  is  specified  in  Exod.  xix  1,  and  no 
certain  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tion tiiat  the  Law  was  deHverea  fifty  days  after  the 
Exodus.  There  is  the  same  omission  of  the  day  of  the 
month  in  Num.  ix.  1  and  xx.  1. 

W  And  the  oloud  rested  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran. — The  fact  is  here  mentioned  by  way  of 
anticipation  (see  verse  33).  The  spot  refeired  to  is 
probably  Kibroth-hattaavah,  which  may  have  been  at 
the  sontiiemmost  extremity  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
In  Dent.  i.  19  it  is  called  "that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness."  TMs  wilderness  is  supposed  to  have  been 
bounded  by  the  land  of  Ganaan  on  the  north,  by  the 
valley  of  Arabah  on  the  east,  and  by  the  desert  of 
Sinai  on  the  south.  Its  western  boundary  appears  to 
have  been  the  wUdexness  of  Shur,  or  rather  the  river, 
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of  Sinai;  and  tlie  cloud  rested  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  (^  And  they  first 
took  their  jonmej  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  Losn  by  the  hand 
of  Moses. 

(1^  «  Xq  ^e  £]^  place  went  the  stan- 
dard of  the  camp  of  the  children  of 
Judah  according  to  their  armies:  and 
over  his  host  wa^  *  Nahshon  the  son  of 
Amminadab.  <^)  And  over  the  host  of 
the  tribe. of  the  children  of  Issachar  was 
Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zoar.  (^^  And  over 
the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Zebnlnn  was  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon.  ^> 
And  the  tabemade  was  taken  down;  and 
the  sons  of  Gtershon  and  the  sons  of  Merari 
set  forward,  bearing  the  tabernacle. 

^  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of 
Benben  set  forward  according  to  their 
armies:  and  over  his  host  was  Eliznr 
the  son  of  Shedenr.  (^)  And  over  the 
host  of  the  tribe  of  the  duldren  of 
Simeon  was  Shelumiel  the  son  of 
Znrishaddfli.  <^)  And  over  the  host  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad  was 
Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel.  <^>  And  the 
Kohathites  set  forward,    bearing    the 
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^  sanctuary :  and  ^  the  other  did  set  up 
the  tabemade  against  they  came. 

m  And  the  stendard  of  the  camp  of 
the  children  of  Ephraim  set  forward  ac- 
cording to  their  armies:  and  over  his 
host  was  EUshama  the  sonof  Ammihud. 
(»)  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh  was  Gramaliel  the 
son  of  Pedahzur.  .  <^  And  over  the  host 
of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Benjamin 
was  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni. 

<^)  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of 
the  children  of  Dan  set  forward,  which 
was  the  rereward  of  all  the  camps 
throughout  their  hosts:  and  over  lua 
hostti;a«  Ahiezerthesonof  Ammiflhaddai, 
(^  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Asher  ti^cw  aPagid  the  sonof 
Ocran.  ^  And  over  the  host  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  was 
Ahira  the  son  of  Euan.  (^'  Thus  were 
the  joumeyings  of  the  children  of  Israel 
according  to  their  armies,  when  they  set 
forward. 

<^>  And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the 
son  of  Baguel  the  Midianite,  Moses' 
father  in  law.  We  are  journeying  unto 


or  biook,  of  Egypt  {Wady-el-Arigh),  which  divides  the 
wilderness  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western  part  is 
sometimes  known  as  the  wilderness  of  Shnr.  The 
sojourn  of  the  Israelites  was  confined  to  the  eastern 
j>art.  (See  Kurtz's  History  of  the  Old  Covenant, 
lii.  p.  221.) 

(17)  And  the  tabemade  was  taken  down  .  .  . 
— ^The  order  of  precedence  as  regards  the  twelve  tribes 
which  were  encamped  on  the  four  sides  of  the  Taber- 
nacle is  clearly  lud  down  in  chap,  ii.,  where  it  is  ordei^d 
that  the  camp  of  the  Levites  should  set  forward  **  in  the 
midst  of  the  camps  "  (verse  17).  The  precise  position 
which  the  three  bodies  of  Levites  were  to  occnpv  in  the 
marches  is  defined  in  this  chapter.  The  Genhonites, 
who  had  the  charse  of  the  curtains  and  hangings  of  the 
Tabemade  and  the  court  (chap.  iv.  25,  26),  with  their 
two  wagons,  and  the  Merarites,  who  had  the  charge  of 
the  heavier  and  more  bulky  materials  (chap.  iv.  31,  32), 
with  their  four  wagons,  were  to  set  forward  after  the 
first  or  eastern  camp,  which  was  composed  of  ihe  hibes 
of  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulon,  in  order  that  they 
mi^ht  have  time  to  erect  the  Tabemade  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Kohathites,  "  bearing  the  sanctuary " 
(or  sacred  things).  Next  in  order  after  the  Qershonites 
and  Merarites  followed  the  southern  camp,  consisting 
of  the  three  tribes  of  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad.  l^en 
followed  the  Kohathites  in  the  centre  of  the  procession, 
"bearing  the  sanctuary."  After  them  marched  the 
three  trioes  of  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  and  Benjamin,  who 
formed  the  western  camp,  and  as  the  rereward,  the 
three  tribes  of  Dan,  Asher,  and  Naphtali,  which  formed 
the  northern  camp.  This  arrangement  serves  to  throw 
light  upon  Ps.  Ixxz.  2 :  "  Before  fSphraim  and  Benjamin 
and  Manasseh  stir  up  thy  strength,  and  come  and 
save  us. 


(SB)  When  they  set  forward.— Better,  and  tkey 
eti  forward, 

m  Hobab,  the  son  of  Baguel  the  Midianite. 
Moses'  father  in  law.— Bagnd  is  tiie  same  as  Beuel 
(Ezod.  ii.  18),  and  the  orthogpraphy  should  be  the  same 
in  all  Dlaoes.  Beud  is  conmumly  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  Jether  (Exod.  iv.  18),  or  Jethro  (Ezod. 
iii.  1),  who  is  frequently  described  as  tibe  hoiken  (in  the 
Authorised  Version,  '*  father-in-law ")  of  Moses  (chap, 
zviii.  2, 5,  6,  &c.).  But,  according  to  the  ordinary  roles 
of  Hebrew  syntax,  Hobab,  not  Jethro,  is  here  spoken 
of  as  the  hoth/er^  of  Moses ;  and  in  Judg.  iv.  11  he  is 
ezpresdy  so  called.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  cognate 
noun  haXhan  is  used  to  desig^nate  any  near  relation  by 
marriage — as,  «.^.,  the  sons-in-law  of  liot  (Gen.  xix.  14)--- 
the  word  hothen  may  here  and  in  Judg.  iv.  11  be  ren- 
dered drof^er-tn-{aio.  Some,  however,  think  that 
Hobab,  whether  identical  with  Jethro  or  not,  was  the 
son  of  Beuel,  and  that  Zipporah  was  the  daughter  of 
Hobab.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  more  than 
f oriy  years  had  elapsed  since  Moses  left  the  land  of 
Eg^t  and  came  into  that  of  Mldian,  and  that  he  was 
now  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  he  should  seek  the  aid  of  a  guide  through 
the  wilderness  amongst  those  of  the  same  generation 
with  Zipporah  than  amongst  those  of  a  generation 
above  her.  Whether  Hobab  aecomj^ied  Jethro  on 
the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  Moses  which  is  recorded  iu 
Ezod.  zviii.,  whilst  the  Israelites  were  encamped  at 
Sinai,  and  remained  with  them  after  Jethro's  departure 
(verse  27),  or  whether  the  Israelites  had  alreaii^  oom> 
menced  their  journey  (compare  the  words  of  Moses. 
"  We  are  journeying,"  or,  stMng  forward^  with  the 
concluding  words  of  verse  28,  and  they  eet forward,  and 
were  at  this  time  passing  through  the  territory  in  which 
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iihe  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will 
give  it  you :  come  thou  with  us,  and  we 
will  do  thee  good :  for  the  Lobd  hath 
spoken  good  concerning  IsraeL  <^)  And 
he  said  unto  him,  I  wul  not  go ;  but  I 
will  depart  to  mine  own  land,  and  to  my 
Mndred.  <^^>  And  he  said.  Leave  us  not, 
I  pray  thee ;  forasmuch  as  thou  knowest 
how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness, 
.and  thou  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of 
ejres.  (^)  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go 
with  us,  yea,  it  shall  be,  that  what 
goodness  the  Losn  shall  do  unto  us,  the 
same  will  we  do  unto  thee. 

(®)  And  they  departed  from  the  mount 
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of  the  Lobd  three  days'  journey :  and 
fche  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lobd 
went  before  them  in  the  three  days' 
journey,  to  search  out  a  resting  place 
for  them.  <^>  And  the  doud  of  the 
Lord  was  upon  them  by  day,  when  they 
went  out  of  the  camp. 

<S5)  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark 
set  forward,  that  Moses  said, '  Sise  up, 
Lobd,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scat- 
tered ;  and  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee 
before  thee. 

(90)  And  when  it  rested,  he  said, 
Betum,  O  Lobd,  unto  the  ^  many  thou- 
sands of  Israel. 


Hobab,  as  the  chief  of  a  nomad  tribe,  was  liying,  cannot 
positively  be  determined. 

We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  •  .  .— 
These  words  imply  a  strong  faith  in  God's  promise 
on  the  part  of  Jioses,  and  a  desire,  not  indeed  alto- 
gether devoid  of  reference  to  mutual  advantages,  that 
those  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  earthly 
relationship  should  be  partakers  with  himself  and  his 
people  in  the  peculiar  blessings  which  were  promised 
to  the  chosen  people  of  Grod.  In  any  case,  the  invita- 
tion of  Moses,  when  vieVed  as  the  mouthpiece  of  IJie 
Jewish  Church,  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
instructive  lesson  to  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages. 
It  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  all  who  have 
heard  and  obeyed  the  Gospel  invitation  themselves  to 
become  the  instruments  of  its  communication  to  others. 
**  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  heareth  say.  Come  "  (Bev.  xzii.  17). 

(80)  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  will  not  go  .  .  .— 
It  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  narrative  whether 
Hobab  did  or  did  not  ultimately  accompany  the 
Israelites  on  their  march.  It  appears  most  probable, 
however,  that  the  renewed  solici^tion  of  Moses  proved 
effectual.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  from  Judg.  i.  16 
that  the  Kenites,  as  a  body,  "went  up  out  of  the 
<3ity  of  palm  trees  with  the  children  (n  Judah  into 
the  wilderness  of  Judah,"  and  that  "they  went  and 
dwelt  amoiu^  the  people."  (See  Judg.  i.  16,  iv.  11; 
1  Sam.  XV.  6 ;  2  Kings  x.  15 ;  compart  with  1  Chron. 
li.  55.) 

(31)  How  we  are  to  enoamp  . .  .—It  is  clear  from 
these  words,  as  well  as  from  many  indications  of  the 
same  nature,  that  notwithstanding  the  direct  guidance 
which  was  vouchsafed  from  heaven,  and  the  miraculous 
interpositions  of  Providence  which  the  Israelites  ex- 
])erienced  throughout  their  journeys,  Moses  did  not 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions of  which  it  was  incumbent  npon  him  as  the 
leader  of  his  people  to  avail  himself.  The  line  of  mardi 
and  the  places  of  encampment  were  clearly  marked  out 
by  the  cloud,  but  many  difficulties  would  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  journeys,  and  at  the  places  of  encamp- 
ment, which  Hobab's  familiarity  with  the  desert  would 
enable  him  to  meet. 

(«s)  Three  days'  journey.— The  pkce  at  which 
the  first  protracted  halt  was  made  appears  to  have  been 
either  at  Taberah,  which  means  hurnvng,  or  at  Kibroth- 
hattaavah,  the  aravea  of  lust.  (Comp.  chaps,  xi.  3, 
xiriii.  16 ;  see  ako  Note  on  chap,  xi  ol) 

And  the  ark  of  the  oovei^^  of  the  Lord 


went  before  them.— It  has  been  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  the  Kohathites  had  the  charge  of  the  ark  (chap, 
iii.  31),  and  that  they  were  to  set  forward,  "  bearing  the 
sanctuary,"  after  the  second  or  southern  camp,  i.e.,  in 
the  midst  of  the  host,  that  the  position  of  the  ark  during 
the  journeys  was  in  that  place,  and  not  in  front.  The 
obvious  objection  to  this  supposition  arising  out  of  the 
fact  that  uie  doud  which  directed  the  march  rested 
upon,  or  over,  the  ark  may  be  overcome  by  the  con- 
sideration that  the  cloud  appears  to  have  extended  over 
the  whole  of  the  host  during  the  journeys,  and  to  have 
served  as  a  protection  from  the  scorching^  heat  (see 
verse  34;  also  Exod.  xiii.  21 ;  Neh.  ix.  12;^s.  ov.  39). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  interpretation  of  this 
verse  is  that  the  ark  was  borne  in  front  of  the  host,  and 
did  not  merely  serve  to  direct  its  line  of  march  as  a 
general,  whose  station  might  be  in  any  part  of  an  army. 
This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  Exod.  xiiL  21,  Dent 
i.  33,  and  also  bv  the  position  whidi  the  ark  occupied  at 
the  passage  of  the  Jordan.  In  the  latter  case  the  p|M)ple 
were  expressly  directed  to  go  after  the  ark  (Josh.  lii.  3) ; 
and  in  verse  11  tiie  same  word  is  used  which  occurs  in 
this  verse,  **  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  of  all 
the  earth  passeth  over  before  you  into  Jordan."  It  will 
not  follow,  however,  as  a  necessary  inference,  that  the 
ark  uniformly  occupied  the  same  position  in  all  the 
journeys,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  verse  21  pre- 
sents a  difficulty,  partly  arising  from  the  ambiguity  of 
meaning  which  is  to  be  attached  to  the  word  mikdiuh, 
eanctuary,  and  partly  from  the  omismon  of  any  word 
in  the  Hebrew  corresponding  to  the  words  in  italics,  the 
other.  Ibn  Ezra  thinks  that  this  three  days'  journey 
was  different  from  all  the  other  journeys  in  respect  of 
the  position  of  the  ark. 

(3^-36)  And  it  oame  to  pass  •  .  .—It  appears 
from  these  words  that  the  inarches  of  the  Israelites 
began  and  ended  with  prayer,  a  significant  lesson  to  the 
Church  of  all  after  ages,  it  is  deserving  of  observation 
that  the  prayers  were  offered  by  Moses,  not  by  Aaron. 
The  inverted  nuns,  or  parenthetical  marks,  which  are 
found  in  a  large  number  of  Hebrew  manuscripts  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  these  verses,  are  thought  by  some 
to  denote  their  insertion  as  a  break  in  the  narrative 
whilst  others  have  ascribed  to  them  a  mystical  meaning. 
The  words,  "Betum,  O  Lord,"  Bishop  Wordsworth 
observes,  **  pre-announced  the  blessed  time  of  rest  and 
peace,  when  God  would  abide  with  His  Church  on 
earth,  by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  will  taber- 
nacle for  ever  with  His  people  in  heavenly  rest  and 
joy."    (Rev.  vii.  15 ;  xxi.  3.) 
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CHAPTER  XI.  —  W  And  when  the 
people  ^  complained,  ^  it  displeased  the 
LiOBD  :  and  the  Losn  heard  it ;  and  his 
anger  was  kindled ;  and  the  fire  of  the 
Lord  burnt '  among  them,  and  consumed 
them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  camp.  <^  And  the  people  cried  unto 
Moses ;  and  when  Moses  prayed  unto  the 
LoBD,  the  fire  '  was  quenched.  (^>  And 
he  called  the  name  of  the  place  ^  Ta- 
berah:  because  the  fire  of  the  Losd 
burnt  among  them. 

<^)  And  the  *  nuxt  multitude  that  was 
among  them  ^  fell  a  lusting :  and  the 
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children  of  Israel  also  ^  wept  again,  and 
said,  ^Who  shall  giye  us  flesh  to  eat? 
(*)  We  remember  tiie  fish,  which  we  did 
eat  in  E^pt  freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and 
the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the 
onions,  and  the  garlick :  (®)  but  now  our 
soul  is  dried  awa j :  there  is  nothing  at 
all,  beside  this  manna,  before  our  ejes. 
(7)  And  '  the  manna  was  as  coriander 
seed,  and  the  ^  colour  thereof  as  the 
colour  of  bdellium.  (^  And  the  people 
went  about,  and  gathered  it,  and  ground 
it  in  mills,  or  beat  {^  in  a  mori^,  and 
baked  it  in  pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it  i 
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(1)  And  when  the  people  oomplained  .  .  .— 

Better,  And  the  people  were  cw  those  who  complained 
(or  mwrmu/red),  (which  was)  evil  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord 
The  LXX.  has,  "And  the  people  monnared  sinfully 
before  the  Loni."  Comp.  1  Cor.  z.  10:  "Neither 
murmur  ye  as  some  of  them  also  murmured." 

And  consumed  them  that  were  in  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  oamp.— Better,  cmd  devoured  at 
the  extremity  of  the  camp.  Most  commentators  have 
remarked,  and  justly,  u]^n  the  ^^reat  seyerity  of 
the  Divine  judgments  which  were  mflicted  after  the 
giving  of  the  Law,  as  compared  with  those  which  were 
mflicted  before  it.  Reference  may  be  made  in  illustration 
of  this  point  to  Exod.  xiv.  11—14,  xv.  24,  25,  rvi.  2—8, 
xvii.  3 — 7.  The  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
argues  from  the  just  recompense  of  reward  which  every 
transgression  and  disobedience  received  under  the  Law, 
the  impossibility  of  the  escape  of  those  who  neglect  the 
g^reat  salvation  of  the  Grospel.  See  Heb.  ii.  2, 3.  Comp. 
also  Heb.  x.  28,  29,  xii.  25. 

(2)  The  fire  was  quenched.— Better,  subsided  or 
sunk  down.  No  precise  information  is  gnven  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  fire,  or  as  to  the  objects  whicn  it  destroyed. 
It  broke  out  in  the  extremity  of  the  encampment,  and 
it  was  arrested  in  its  progress  at  the  supplication  of 
Moses.  It  seems,  however,  more  probable  that  it  con- 
sumed some  of  the  Israelites  themselves,  than  that  it  con- 
sumed only  some  of  their  tents.  Some  suppose  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  simoom,  or  fiery  south  wind,  which 
sometimes  blows  in  the  Eastern  desert,  and  which  stifles 
those  over  whom  it  sweeps. 

(3)  Taberah — t.e.,  bwrning,  a  word  cog^te  to  the 
verb  which  is  rendered  hwnU  in  verse  1  and  in  this 
verse. 

(4)  And  the  mizt  multltude.—The  Authorised 
Version  follows  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate  in 
rendering  the  word  ctscyph-su^ah,  which  occurs  onlv  in 
this  place,  and  which  is  derived  from  a  verb  which 
means  to  collect,  in  the  same  way  as  the  ereb  of  Exod. 
xii.  38,  a  mixed  mvUitude,  vulgus  promiscuum — ^in 
many  cases,  probably,  the  children  of  Hebrew  women 
by  Efifyptian  fathers.  This  mixed  multitude  appears  to 
have  been  very  considerable,  and  they  may  have  become, 
as  the  Gibeonites  at  a  later  period,  servants  to  the 
Israelites,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
(Deut.  xzix.  11).  It  is  probable  that  this  mixed  multi- 
tude may  have  partaken  even  more  largely  than  the 
Israelites  of  the  nah  and  vegetables  of  Egypt,  and  they 
appear  to  have  instigated  the  Israelites  to  repine  at  the 
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deprivations  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  the  wilder- 
ness.   There  is  no  mention  in  Exod.  xvi.  3  of  weepings 
but  the  same  craving  after  the  flesh-pots  of  "Est 
was  probably  manif  e^ed  in  the  same  manner  in 
cases. 

Who  shall  give  ub  flesh  to  eat  ?— The  word 
basar,  which  is  rendered  ,/{es^,  seems  here  to  indude-^t 
may  be  to  have  j^rimary  reference  io—-fish.  It  is  used 
of  fish  in  Lev.  xi.  11,  and  it  is  obvious  from  verse  22 
that  it  was  understood   by   Moses   in  this  general 
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signification.    Cp.  the  use  ot  flesh  (1  Cor.  xv.  39). 

(5)  We  remember  the  fish  •  .  .—Classical  writera 
and  modem  travellers  aCTee  in  bearing  testimony  to  the 
abundance  of  the  fish  m  the  Nile  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring canals  aUd  reservoirs.  The  cucumbera  in  Egypt 
are  of  great  size  and  finely  fiavoured.  The  water- 
melons serve  to  moderate  the  internal  heat  which  the 
climate  produces.  (See  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p. 
508.)  The  word  rendered  leeks  (in  Ps.  civ.  14,  groM  tat 
cattle)  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  species  of  clover 
which  is  peculiar  to  Egfypt,  and  of  which  the  young  and 
fresh  shoots  are  said  to  be  used  as  food  and  to  be  an 
excellent  stomachic.  The  onions  of  Eg^t  are  said  to 
be  the  sweetest  in  the  world,  and  they  constitute  the 
common  food  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people.  Garlie 
is  still  much  used  by  the  modem  Arabs.  It  is  only  the 
fish,  which  was  probably  equally  within  the  reach  of  all, 
of  which  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  eaten  Yreely,  {.e., 
not  (d>undantty,  but  gratuitously.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  them  cultivated  the  land  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  and  so  procured  vegetables  for  them- 
selves. 

(6)  There  is  nothing  at  all  •  .  .—Better,  ihere  is 
nothing,  except  that  our  eyes  (look)  tipon,  the  manna. 

(7)  And  the  manna  was  .  .  .--The  design  of  the 
description  of  the  manna  in  this  place  (comp.  Exod. 
xvi.  14,  31,  and  Notes  in  loe. ;  also  Article  manna,  in 
"  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ")  was  probably  to 
exhibit  in  its  just  light  the  sinfulness  of  the  Israelites 
in  repining  at  the  merciful  provision  which  God  had 
made  for  the  supply  of  their  wants.  The  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Israelites  with  the  sweet  bread  of  heaven,  and 
their  craving  after  the  more  savoury  and  more  stimu- 
lating food  of  Egypt  may  be  regparded  as  typicsd  of 
man's  natural  repugnance  to  the  spiritual  food  whidi  is 
provided  in  the  Grospel,  and  his  restless  cravings  after 
the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

(8)  As  the  taste  of  firesh  oiL—Or,  of  a  fai  cake 
of  oil.  In  Exod.  xvi.  31  the  taste  of  the  manna  is  said 
to  have  been  *'like  wafera  made  with  honey."  l!b» 
ancients  used  flour  cakes  mixed  with  oil  and  honey. 
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and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste  of 
fresh  oU.  <»)  And  when  the  dew  fell 
upon  the  camp  in  the  night,  the  manna 
fell  upon  it. 

(10)  Then  Moses  heard  the  people  weep 
throughout  their  families,  every  man  in 
the  door  of  his  tent :  and  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  greatly;  Moses 
also  was  displeased.  (^^)  And  Moses  said 
unto  the  Lord,  Wherefore  hast  thou 
afflicted  thy  servant?  and  wherefore 
have  I  not  found  favour  in  thy  sight, 
that  thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this 
people  upon  me  P  <^)  Have  I  conceived 
all  this  people  P  have  I  begotten  them, 
that  thou  shouldest  say  unto  me.  Carry 
them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a  nursing  father 
beareth  the  sucking  child,  unto  the  land 
which  thou  swarest  unto  their  fathers  P 
(IS)  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give 
unto  all  this  people  P  for  they  weep  unto 
me,  saying.  Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may 
eat.  (^^)  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all  this 
people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for 
me.  <^*)  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me, 
kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I 
have  found  favour  in  thy  sight ;  and  let 
me  not  see  my  wretchediiess. 
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^^  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Grather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the 
elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to 
be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers 
over  them;  and  bring  them  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that 
they  may  stand  there  with  thee.  ^^'^  And 
I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee 
there :  and  I  will  take  of  the  spirit 
which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon 
them ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  burden 
of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear 
it  not  thyself  alone.  <^®^  And  say  thou 
unto  the  people,  Sanctify  yourselves 
against  to  morrow,  and  ye  shall  eat 
flesh :  for  ye  have  wept  in  the  ears  of 
the  Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat  P  for  it  was  weU  with  us  in 
Egypt :  therefore  the  Lord  will  give  you 
flesh,  and  ye  shall  eat.  <^®>  Te  shall  not 
eat  one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor  five  days, 
neither  ten  days,  nor  twenty  days ; 
(20)  B^i  eyen  a  ^  whole  month,  until  it 
come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it  be  loath- 
some unto  you:  because  that  ye  have 
despised  the  Lord  which  is  among  you, 
and  have  wept  before  him,  saying.  Why 
came  we  forth  out  of  Egypt  P 


(10)  Moses  also  was  displeased. — Or,  And  it  was 
evil  (or,  dispUaaing)  in  the  eyee  of  Moses,  Moees  was 
displeased  with  the  people  on  account  of  their  murmur- 
ing, and  he  was  oppressed  with  the  heavy  burden  of 
responsibility  to  which  he  felt  himself  unequal. 

ai)  Wherefore  hast  thou  afflicted.— Literally, 
done  evil  to:  the  same  verb,  in  a  different  conju- 
gation, which  is  rendered  "  displeased  "  in  verse  10. 

(12)  Have  I  oonoeived  .  .  P— The  personal  pro- 
noun is  emphatic  in  this  and  the  following  clause :  Is  it 
I  who  have  conceived  all  this  people  ?  Is  it  I  who  have 
brought  them  forth  ?  (or,  begotten  them),  as  in  (xen.  iv. 
18,  X.  8. 

(13)  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  .  .  P— Moses 
does  not  justify  the  murmuring  of  the  people,  and  was 
doubtless  conscious  of  their  sinfulness.  At  the  same 
time,  he  displavs  a  spirit  of  discontent,  and  almost  of 
despair,  at  God  s  dealings  ^vith  himself ;  and  he  appears 
to  treat  the  demand  of  tlie  Israelites  for  flesh  as  one 
which  was  not  altogether  unreasonable. 

(14)  To  bear  all  this  people  alone.— In  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  of  Jethro,  able  men  had  been 
chosen  out  of  all  Israel  who  heard  and  determined  the 
small  matters  which  arose  among  them  (Exod.  xviii.  25, 
26),  but  they  were  of  no  avail  on  occasions  such  as  the 
present. 

My  wretchedness.—  Or,  my  evil  This  is  one  of 
the  eighteen  places  in  which  the  scribes  are  said  to  have 
altered  the  text,  and  to  have  substituted  my  for  Thy. 

(15)  KiU  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand.— Or, 
MaJee  an  utter  end  of  me, 

(16)  Seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel  .  .  . 
—We  find  mention  made  of  elders  of  \^q  people  in 
Exod.  iii.  16,  and  of  officers  {shoterim)  i^  "g^od.  v.  16 ; 
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also  of  seventy  elders  in  Exod.  xxiv.  1.  Frequent 
mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the  number  seventy 
— a  number  which  is  composed  of  the  two  sacred 
numbers  seven  and  ten—ihe  former  being  the  seal  of 
the  covenant,  and  the  latter  probably  denoting  perfec- 
tion. The  seventy  who  were  chosen  on  the  present 
occasion  may  have  consisted  of  some  of  those  who  were 
appointed  as  judges  at  the  suggestion  of  Jethro,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  i(^tity  with  any  persons 
previously  selected. 

(17)  And  I  will  come  down  .  .  .—The  cloud 
which  hovered  over  the  Tabernacle  appears  to  have 
descended  to  the  entrance  of  it  (verse  25).  (Comp. 
Exod.  xxxiii.  9;  Num.  xiL  5;  Dent.  xxxi.  15). 

I  will  take  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  thee 
,  .  . — These  words  do  not  imply  that  there  was  any 
diminution  of  the  gifts  bestowed  upon  Moses,  but  that 
a  portion  of  those  spiritual  gifts  was  bestowed  upon  the 
seventy.  Bashi  compares  the  mode  of  bestowal  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  other  lamps  of  the  Sanctuary 
were  lighted  at  the  golden  candlestick  without  diminish- 
ing the  light  from  which  theirs  was  taken. 

(1$)  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to-morrow. 
— (Comp.  Exod.  xix.  10.)  The  Israelites  were  required 
to  sanctify  themselves  bv  purification  for  the  more  im- 
mediate manifestation  of  tne  Divine  presence,  although 
their  request  was  a  sinful  one,  and  was  granted  in 
judgment  as  well  as — or  even  more  than — in  mercy. 
Comp.  Ps.  cvi.  15 :  "And  he  gave  them  their  request; 
but  sent  leanness  into  their  som." 

(19)  Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day  .  .  .—  The 
quails  wluch  had  been  sent  the  preceding  year  appear 
to  have  covered  the  camp  only  during  one  day  (Exod. 
xvi.  13). 
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(21)  And  Moses  said.  The  people,  i 
among  whom  I  avutj  are  six  hundred 
thousand  footmen ;  and  thou  hast  said, 
I  will  give  them  flesh,  that  they  may  eat 
a  whole  month.  <22)  stall  the  flocks  and 
the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  sufiSice 
them  ?  or  shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be 
gathered  together  for  them,  to  suffice 
them  ?  ^^  and  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
'^  Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short  ?  thou 
shalt  see  now  whether  my  word  shall 
come  to  pass  unto  thee  or  not. 

<^*^  And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the 
people  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
gathered  the  seventy  men  of  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and  set  them  round  about 
the  tabernacle.  (^>  And  the  Lord  came 
down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him, 
and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him, 
and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders :  and 
it  came  to  pass,  thaty  when  the  spirit 
rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  and 
did  not  cease.  <^>  But  there  remained 
two  of  the  men  in  the  camp,  the  name 
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of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the  name  of 
the  other  Medad :  and  the  spirit  rested 
upon  them ;  and  they  were  of  them  that 
were  written,  but  went  not  out  unto  the 
tabernacle :  and  they  prophesied  in  the 
camp.  (^  And  there  ran  a  young  man, 
and  told  Moses,  and  said,  Eldad  and 
Medad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp,  (^s)  And 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of 
Moses,  one  of  his  young  men,  answered 
and  said,  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them. 
(^)  And  Moses  said  unto  him,  Enviest 
thou  for  my  sake  P  would  Grod  that  all 
the  Lord's  people  were  prophets,  and 
that  the  Lord  would  put  his  spirit  upon 
them !  (^)  And  Moses  gat  him  into  the 
camp,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel. 

(81)  And  there  went  forth  a  *  wind  from 
the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the 
sea,  and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp  ^as 
it  were  a  day's  journey  on  this  side,  and 
as  it  were  a  day's  journey  on  the  other 
side,  round  about  the  camp,  and  as  it 
were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of 


(21)  Six  hundred  thousand  footmen.~In  chap, 
i.  46  the  number  is  stated  to  be  603,550 ;  but  here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  roand  number  is  mentioned. 

(22)  Shall  the  flocks  and  the  herds  .  •  P— 
Rather,  Shall  fiocks  and  herds  .  .  P  The  definite 
article  is  not  used  here,  nor  the  i>ossessiYe  pronoun,  as 
elsewhere,  where  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Israelites 
are  denoted.  (Comp.  Exod.  z.  9,  xxxiv.  3 ;  Dent.  zii.  6.) 
There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  Moses  alluded  ex- 
clusively, or  even  primarilj,  to  the  flocks  and  herds 
which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out  of  Eg^t.  More- 
over, a  large  number  of  the  sneep  and  goats  must  have 
been  recently  slain  at  the  Passover.  Whether  the  en- 
campment was,  or  was  not  within  an  easy  distance  of 
the  ^Luiitic  Gulf,  the  gathering  together  of  the  fish 
of  the  sea  in  sufficient  quantities  to  satisfy  such  a 
midtitndefor  so  long  a  time  would  require  ainiracnlous 
agency ;  and  the  same  agency  could  also  bring  together 
from  imknown  sources  nocl&s  and  herds.  The  expres- 
sion  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  natural  hyperbole. 

(2A)  And  Moses  went  out  .  .  .—i.e.,  as  it  should 
seem,  from  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  where  he 
had  been  conversing  with  God. 

Bound  about  the  tabernacle.— This  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  seventy  men  were  placed 
so  that  they  surrounded  the  whole  of  the  tent  of 
meeting.  Comp.  Exod.  vii.  24,  where  the  word  means 
on  both  sides  o/  the  river ;  also  Job  xxix.  5,  where  the 
same  word  is  rendered  about 

(25)  In  a  cloud.— Hebrew,  In  tJie  cloud. 

And  gave  it  unto  .  .  .—Better,  and  put  it  upon, 
as  in  Lev.  ii.  15. 

They  prophesied,  and  did  not  cease.— Better, 
they  prophesied,  but  did  so  no  more.  Comp.  Gen.  viii. 
12 ;  Exod.  xi.  6 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  so  the  LXX.  The  word 
prophesy  does  not  necessarily  denote  the  prediction  of 
luture  events.  It  is  elsewhere  employed  to  denote 
the  celebration  of  the  praises  of  God,  either  with  the 
voice  or  with  instruments  of  music.       (Comp.  1  Sam. 


X.  6;  1  Kings  xviii.  29;  1  Chron.  xxv.  1,  2,  3;  Jer. 
xxix.  26.) 

(28)  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them.— The  motive 
which  prompted  Joshua  in  making  this  request  appears 
to  have  been  similar  to  that  which  led  St.  John  to  forbid 
the  man  to  cast  out  devils  who  did  not  follow  with  the 
Apostles  (Mark  ix.  38,  39 ;  Luke  ix.  4Q,  50).  But  as 
the  man  did  not  cast  out  devils  in  his  own  name,  but  in 
that  of  Christ,  so  in  this  case  Eldad  and  Medad  pro- 
phesied in  virtue  of  the  spirit  which  rested  inK>n  them 
from  above,  of  which  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  Moses,  was 
the  giver.  The  motives  which  deterred  Eldad  and 
Medad  from  going  to  the  tent  of  meeting  are  unknown. 
The  history  teaches  the  f reeness  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  as  afterwards  did  that  of 
Cornelius,  wnen  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  upon  him  and  upon 
those  who  were  with  him,  previously  to  the  reception  of 
baptism,  and  they  spoke  with  tongues  and  magnified 
God  (Acts  X.  44—48). 

(29)  Enviest  thou  for  my  sake  P-— Better,  Art 
thou  zealous  for  me  ?  or,  Art  thou  displeased  on  my 
account  ?    (dJomp.  chap.  xxv.  13 ;  1  Kings  xix.  10, 14.) 

(31)  And  there  went  forth  a  wind.— In  Pa. 
Ixxviii.  26  we  read  thus :  *'  He  caused  an  east  wind  to 
blow  in  the  heaven :  and  by  his  power  he  brought  in 
the  south  wind."  A  south-east  wind  would  bring  the 
quails  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Red  Sea,  where 
tney  abound. 

And  let  them  fall.— Better,  and  scattered  tk^Tt 
(or,  spread  them  ovi).  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxx.  16 : 
"They  were  spread  abroad  upon  all  the  earth,"  or, 
over  2ul  the  ground. 

Bound  about.— See  Note  on  verse  24. 

As  it  were  two  cubits  high  upon  the  fiace 
of  the  earth. — Or,  dbotU  two  cubits  over  (or,  above) 
the  ground.  Had  the  quails  lain  upon  the  earth  in  a 
heap  for  any  considerable  time,  liie  could  only  have 
been  preserved  by  miraculous  interference  with  the 
ordinary  laws  of  nature,  and  the  Israelites  were  not 
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the  earth.  <®'  And  the  people  stood  up 
all  that  day,  and  all  that  night,  and  all 
the  next  day,  and  they  gathered  the 
quails :  he  that  gatherea  least  gathered 
ten  homers :  and  they  spread  them  all 
abroad  for  themselyes  round  about  the 
camp.  <^>  And  while  the  •  flesh  was  yet 
between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed, 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  a- 
gainst  the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote 
the  people  with  a  very  great  plague. 
(8*)  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place 
^  Kibroth-hattaavah :  because  there  they 
buried  the  people  that  lusted. 


a  Pa. 78.81. 


1  That     li.     Tht 
gtaveao/luML 


1  Heh.,  they  wen 
in,  &c. 


1  Or,  CiiskUe. 


1  Bob.,  taken. 


b  EcclnB.45.4. 


<^>  And  the  people  journeyed  from 
E[ibroth-hattaayah  unto  Hazeroth ;  and 
'  abode  at  Hazeroth. 

CHAPTEE  XII.  —  (1)  And  Miriam 
and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because 
of  the  ^  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had 
married :  for  he  had  ^  married  an  Ethio- 
pian woman.  (^)  And  they  said.  Hath 
the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses  9 
hath  he  not  spoken  also  by  us  9  And  the 
Lord  heard  it.  (^^  (Now  the  man  Moses 
was*  yery  meek,  aboye  all  the  men 
which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.) 


allowed  to  eat  of  tliat  which  had  died  of  itself.  Quails 
commoulj  flj  low,  aud  when  wearied  with  a  long  flight 
might  fly  oiuj  abont  breast-high.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  more  obvions  interpretation  of  the  words  is  that  the 
quails  were  spread  over  the  flpromid,  and  covered  it  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  two  cubits.  They  were 
probably  taken  and  kill^  immediately  on  their  descent, 
as  the  following  verse  seems  to  indicate,  and  then  spread 
out  and  dried  and  hardened  in  the  sun.  Some  think 
that  the  word  which  is  here  rendered  quaila  denotes 
cranes. 

(32)  Ten  homers. — The  homer,  which  was  equal  to  ten 
ephahs,  or  a  hundred  omers,  appears  to  have  contained 
between  five  and  six  buaheLs,  according  to  the  Babbinists, 
but  according  to  Josephus  about  double  that  quantity. 

(33)  With  a  very  great  plague.  — The  noun, 
maccaft,  plague,  is  connate  to  the  verb  which  is  rendered 
smote.  It  is  frequently  used  of  a  stroke  inflicted  by  Gk)d, 
as,  e.g.,  pestilence  or  any  epidemic  sickness.  A  sui^eit, 
such  as  that  in  which  the  Israelites  had  indulged,  espe- 
cially under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
wouid  natundlv  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  sick- 
ness. Here,  then,  as  in  the  account  of  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  and  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  history,  the 
natural  and  the  supernatural  are  closely  oombinea. 

(^)  Kibroth-hattaavah— i.e.,  the  graves  of  lust 
(or,  desire).  In  Numbers  xxziii.  16,  Kibroth-hattaavah 
is  mentioned  as  the  first  station  after  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that  there  must  have  been 
an  encampment  at  Taberah.  Taberah  may  have  been 
the  name  given  to  a  part  of  Kibroth-hattaavah,  or  the 
two  names  may  have  belonged  to  the  same  place. 

xn. 

(1)  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against 
Moses.~Miriam  appears  to  have  been  the  leader  in 
this  insurrection  against  the  authority  of  Moses.  Her 
name  occurs  before  that  of  Aaron,  either  as  the  nearer 
or  as  the  more  prominent  subject;  and  the  verb 
which  is  rendered  "  spake "  is  in  the  feminine  gender. 
Moreover,  the  judgment  which  was  inflicted  (verse  10) 
fell  upon  Miriam,  not  upon  Aaron,  who  seems  to  have 
yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  Miriam,  as  he  had  pre- 
viously done  to  the  request  of  the  ^raelites  in  reg^ard 
to  the  golden  calf. 

Beoanse  of  the  Ethiopian  woman  whom  he 
liad  married. — Some  suppose  that  the  reference  is  to 
2iipporah,  who  may  have  been  included  amongst  the 
Asiatic  division  of  the  Ethiopians,  or  Cushites  (comp. 
Hab.  iii.  7,  where  the  tents  of  CushaQ  or  Cush,  are 
coupled  with  the  curtains  of  Midian),  ^^  xi^j  the  occa 


sion  of  the  opposition  to  Moses  was  the  undue  influence 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  allowed  Hobab  and  other 
members  of  ^ipporah's  family  to  exercise  over  him. 
This  supposition,  nowever,  seems  improbable  on  many 
accounts.  The  words,  **  for  he  had  married  an  Ethiopian 
(or  Cushite)  woman,"  naturally  point  to  some  recent 
occurrence,  not  to  one  which  had  taken  place  more  than 
forty  years  previously,  and  which  is,  therefore,  very 
unlikely  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  murmuring  of 
Miriam  and  Aaron  at  this  time.  Moreover,  the  murmur- 
ing is  expressly  connected  with  the  Cushite  herself,  not 
with  any  of  the  subsequent  or  incidental  results  of  the 
marriage.  It  seems,  therefore,  much  more  probable 
that  Zipporah  was  dead,  and  that  Moses  had  married 
one  of  the  African  Cushites  who  had  accompanied  the 
Israelites  in  their  march  out  of  Egypt,  or  one  of  the 
Cushites  who  dwelt  in  Arabia,  and  wno  were  found  at 
this  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai.  A  similar  mar- 
riage had  been  contracted  by  Joseph,  and  such  marriages 
were  not  forbidden  by  the  JLaw,  which  prohibited  mar- 
riage with  the  Canaanites  (Exod.  xxxiv.  16). 

(2)  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by 
Moses  P — There  is  probably  a  reference  in  these  words 
to  the  facts  related  in  Exod.  iv.  10 — 16,  where  Moses 
speaks  of  his  own  slowness  of  speech  (verse  10),  and 
where  it  is  said  of  Aaron,  "  And  he  shall  be  thy  spokes- 
man unto  the  people  "  (verse  16).  Miriam  also  is  s^ken 
of  in  Exod.  xv.  20  as  "  the  prophetess."  "  Such  is  the 
depravity  of  human  nature,  writes  Calvin,  "  that  they 
not  onlv  abuse  the  gifts  of  God  towards  the  brother 
whom  they  despise,  but  by  an  im^odly  and  sacrilegious 
glorification  extol  tlie  gifts  themselves  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hide  the  Author  of  the  gif  tfl." 

(s)  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  •  •  • 
—These  words  have  been  urged  by  some  as  an  argpi- 
ment  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch 
generally,  or  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  in  particular,  but 
whether  they  ma^r  or  may  not  have  been  inserted  by  a 
later  writer,  this  mf ereuce  is  altogether  imf ounded.  It 
is  possible  that  the  writer  of  Deut.  xxxiv.  10  may  have 
inserted  these  words  in  this  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such  a  supposition.  An  objec- 
tive statement,  such  as  that  contained  in  these  words,  is 
perfectlv  consistent  with  true  humiKty  and  with  a  deep 
sense  of  sinfulness  and  frailty.  Vfhen  such  expres- 
sions are  required  in  order  to  a  full  understanding  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  history,  they  afford  no  just 
ground  of  objection  either  against  the  writer,  or  against 
the  genuineness  of  the  writing ;  and  least  of  all  can  they 
be  justly  objected  to  in  the  case  of  those  who,  like 
Moses  and  St.  Paul,  were  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
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WAnd  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  unto 
Moses,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam, 
Come  out  ye  three  unto  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation.  And  they  three 
came  out.  (^)  And  the  Lord  came  down  in 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  called  Aaron 
and  Miriam :  and  they  both  came  forth. 
<«)  And  he  said.  Hear  now  my  words : 
If  there  be  a  prophet  among  you,  /  the 
Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him 
in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a 
dream.  ('')  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so, 
'who  is  faithful  in  aU  mine  house. 
(8)  With  him  will  I  speak  *  mouth    to 


a  Het).,S.X 


»  Ex.  as.  11. 


mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  behold:  wherefore  then 
were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my 
servant  Moses  9  And  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  was  kindled  against  them ;  and  he 
departed.  <^^>  And  the  cloud  departed 
from  ofiP  the  tabernacle ;  and,  behold, 
Miriam  became  leprous,  white  as  snow: 
and  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam,  and,  be- 
hold, shs  was  leprous.  <^>  And  Aaron 
said  unto  Moses,  Alas,  my  lord,  I  beseech 
thee,  lay  not  the  sin  upon  us,  wherein  we 
have  done  foolishly,  and  wherein  we 
have  sinned.    ^^^  Let  her  not  be  as  one 


own  personality  m  the  cause  to  which  they  had  devoted 
their  lives  (comp.  2  Cor.  xi.  5).  It  may  be  observed, 
farther,  that  the  word  anav,  meek,  is  frequently  inter- 
changed with  the  cognate  word  ani,  and  that  the 
meaning  may  be  bowed  dovm,  or  oppressed. 

(4)  Gome  out  ye  three  •  •  . — ^There  is  nothing  in 
these  words  which  implies  that  Miriam  entered  into  the 
Tabernacle  itself.  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam  were  sum- 
moned to  go  out  of  the  camp  (comp.  chap.  zi.  80),  and 
to  come  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle,  or  rather  of 
the  court,  inasmuch  as  the  command  to  come  as  far 
as  the  entrance  into  the  Sanctuary  appears  to  have 
been  given  afterwards  (verse  5).  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  but  one  court  at  this  time. 

(«)  If  there  be  a  prophet  .  •  .—Better,  If  there  be 
to  (or,  among)  you  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  I  wiU  maJce 
myself  knovm  unto  him  in  a  vision^  and  speak  unto  him. 
The  LXX.  and  Vulgate  connect  the  word  "  Jehovah  " 
with  the  former,  not  with  the  latter  part  of  the  clause. 
The  mode'  of  communication  between  God  and  Moses 
differed  in  the  respecte  which  are  enumerated  in  versed 
from  the  mode  of  communication  by  visions  or  dreams, 
in  which  God  communicated  His  will  to  others. 

(7)  My  servant  Moses  .  .  .—Better,  Not  so  (in 
regard  to)  my  servant  Moses :  he  is  faithful.  Reference 
is  made  to  these  words  in  Heb.  lii.  5 :  *'  And  Moses 
verily  was  faithful  in  all  his  house,"  i.e.,  in  the  whole 
of  tne  Mosaic  economy  or  dispensation,  or  the  house 
of  Israel,  which  is  spoken  of  as  God's  house.  A  con- 
trast is  drawn  in  verse  6  between  the  vocation  of  Moses 
as  a  servant  in  the  house  of  God  and  that  of  Christ  as 
a  Son  over  His  own  house. 

(8)  With  him  will  I  speak.— Better,  do  I  speak, 
mouth  to  mouth.    Comp.  Exod.  xxxiii.  11. 

Even  apparently. — The  noun  mare^,  which  is  here 
used,  is  cognate  with  that  which  occurs  with  the  pre- 
position in  verse  6,  and  which  is  rendered  "  a  vision." 
It  differs  from  it  only  in  punctuation,  and  is  sometimes 
identical  in  meaning.  It  appears,  however,  here  to 
denote  an  objective  reality,  as  in  Exod.  iii.  3,  where  it  is 
rendered  sight.  The  clause  might  be  rendered,  and  {as) 
an  appearance,  and  not  in  riddles  (or,  enigmas). 

And  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  .  .  .—Or,  and 
the  form  of  Jehovah  doth  he  behold.  The  word  which  is 
here  rendered  similitude  (temunah)  is  the  same  which 
occurs  in  Exod.  xx.  4;  Deut.  iv.  15,  16,  23,  25,  v.  8; 
Ps.  xvii.  15.  It  is  sometimes  rendered  likeness,  and 
sometimes  similitude.  The  noun  m>areh,  which  is  here 
rendered  "apparently,^*  and  that  which  is  rendered 
similitude,  are  found  in  conjunction  in  Job  iv.  16 :  '*  I 


could  not  discern  the  form  (or  appearance),  mareJi, 
thereof :  an  imi^e  (or  form),  temunah,  was  before  mine 
eyes."    (Comp.  Exod.  xxxiii.  20—23.) 

(10)  And  the  oloud  departed  •  •  .—The  with- 
drawal of  the  cloud  was  the  visible  token  of  the  Divine 
displeasure.  The  word  ear,  dmarted,  which  is  here  used , 
is  an  entirely  different  word  from  that  which  occurs  in 
chap.  ix.  17 :  "  When  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  the 
tabernacle."  The  liftina  up  of  the  cloud  was  the  signal 
for  the  breaking  up  of  uie  camp  and  the  resumption  of 
the  march ;  the  withdrawal  of  the  cloud  was  the  token  of 
the  withdnwal  of  the  Divine  presence  and  direction. 

Leprous,  white  as  snow.- Better,  was  leprous  as 
snow,  as  in  Exod.  iv.  6,  where  the  same  words  occur; 
or,  a  leper  (as  white),  as  snow,  as  in  2  Kings  v.  27. 
In  an  ordinary  case  of  leprosy,  when  the  disease  covered 
the  whole  body,  and  the  whole  of  the  flesh  had  turned 
white,  the  man  was  to  be  pronounced  clean.  It  was 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  persons  were  smitten  with 
leprosy  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God,  as  in  the  case 
of  Moses  and  in  that  of  Gehazi. 

And  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam  . .  .—Or,  and 
Aaron  turned  towards  Miriam — i.e.,  directed  his  at- 
tention to  her,  &c.  This  may  have  been  the  first  case 
in  which  Aaron  was  required  to  carry  into  execution 
the  laws  laid  down  in  Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.,  respecting  the 
inspection  of  the  leper ;  and  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him  must  have  been  doubly  painful  from  the  fact 
that  the  leper  stood  in  a  near  relationship  to  himself, 
and  that  he  had  been  a  participator  in  the  sin  which  had 
called  for  so  severe  a  punishment. 

(11)  Alas,  my  lord.— The  word  rendered  alas  I  is 
an  exclamation  of  entreaty  rather  than  of  lamentation. 
It  is  used  towards  superiors  in  conjunction  with  adoni 
(my  lord)  in  Gen.  xl.  20 ;  1  Kings  iii.  17. 

Xiay  not  the  Bin  upon  ua  • .  .—Better,  lay  not  sin 
(i.e.,  the  punishment  which  is  due  to  it)  upon  us,  for 
that  (or,  inasmu>ch  cu)  we  have  done  foolishly,  &c.  Aaron 
does  not  seek  to  shift  the  guilt  which  had  been  incurred 
from  himself  and  Miriam  to  any  others,  but  prays  that 
the^  may  not  be  constrained  to  bear  the  punishment 
which  their  sin  had  justly  deserved.  In  2iech.  xiv.  19 
the  same  word  hattaih  is  rendered  punishment. 

(12)  iiot  her  not  be  as  one  dead.— This  is 
another  of  the  places  in  which  the  Scribes  are  said  to 
have  altered  the  text.  The  original  is  said  to  have 
been  as  follows : — Let  her  not  be  as  one  dead,  who  pro- 
ceeded from  the  womb  of  our  mother,  and  half  cf 
our  flesh  he  consumed.  The  leper  was  **as  one  dea:l  " 
in  two  respects — (1)  as  being  shut  out   from  iuter- 
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deady  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed 
when  he  cometh  out  of  his  mother^s 
womb.  ^^^  And  Moses  cried  unto  the 
L0BD9  saying,  Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I 
beseech  thee.  <^*>  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  K  her  father  had  but  spit  in 
her  face,  should  she  not  be  ashamed 
seven  days  ?  let  her  be*  shut  out  from 
the  camp  seven  days,  and  after  that  let 
her  be  received  in  again.  (^>  And  Miriam 
was  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days : 
and  the  people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam 
was  brought  in  again. 

<^^^  And  afterward  the  people  removed 
from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the  wil- 
derness of  Paran. 

CHAPTEE  Xm.  —  (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^^  Send  thou 


aLer.  U.«. 


men,  that  they  may  search  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel :  of  every  tribe  of  their 
fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a 
ruler  among  them.  W  And  Moses  by 
the  commandment  of  the  Lobd  sent  them 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran :  all  those 
men  were  heads  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
W  And  these  were  their  names :  of  the 
tribe  of  Beuben,  Shammua  the  son  of 
Zaccur.  ^^^  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Shap- 
hat  the  son  of  Hori.  W  Of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 
<^)  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  Igal  the  son 
of  Joseph.  (®>  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
Oshea  the  son  of  Nun.  W  Of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  Palti  the  son  of  Baphu. 
(W)  Of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Gaddiel,  the 
son  of  Sodi     <">  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 


course  with  his  brethren ;  and  (2)  as  causing  ceremonial 
defilement  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  Brought  into 
contact  with  him,  similar  to  that  which  was  caused  hy 
touching  a  dead  body.  '*  He  was/'  as  Archbishop 
Trench  has  remarked,  "a  dreadful  jMirable  of  death 
(On  the  MiracleSf  p.  214).  In  the  most  severe  types 
of  leprosy  there  was,  as  the  same  writer  has  observed, 
*'  a  dissolution,  little  by  little,  of  the  whole  body,  so  that 
one  limb  after  another  actually  decayed  and  fell  away  " 
{Ibid,  p.  213). 

(IB)  Heal  her  now,  O  Qod,  I  beseech  thee.— 
Better,  0  €hd,  I  beseech  thee,  heal  her,  I  beseech 
ihee. 

(1^)  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  faoe.-— 
Or,  in  her  presence.  Spitting  in  the  presence  of  any 
one,  much  more  spitting  in  the  face  of  any  one,  is 
regarded  in  the  East  as  an  indication  of  the  utmost 
degree  of  abhorrence  and  indignation.  Comp.  Deut. 
xzv.  9 ;  Job  zxx.  10 ;  Is.  1.  6 ;  Matt.  xzvi.  67. 

Seven  days. — ^This  was  the  time  during  which  the 
person  suspected  of  being  leprous  was  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  first  instance  (Lev.  xiii.  4,  21,  &c.) ;  and  this  was  also 
the  time  during  which  the  leper,  when  cleansed,  was  to 
**  tarry  abroad  out  of  his  tent,"  after  he  had  come  into 
the  camp,  before  the  appointed  sacrifices  were  offered 
on  his  behalf  (Lev.  xiv.  8,  10).  It  was  thus  that  she 
who  had  placed  herself  on  a  level  with  the  divinely- 
appointed  head  and  ruler  of  her  nation  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded for  seven  days  from  any  part  or  lot  in  the 
privileges  which  were  enjoyed  by  the  humblest  member 
of  the  congregation. 

(15)  And  the  people  journeyed  not  •  .  .— 
The  law  for  the  purification  of  the  leper,  as  prescribed 
in  Lev.  xiv.,  had  already  been  delivered. 

(10)  In  the  wilderness  of  Paran.— See  Note  on 
chap.  X.  12.  It  appears  from  the  26th  verse  of  the  follow- 
ing chapter  that  tne  encampment  was  at  Kadesh,  which 
has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical  with 
Bithmah  (chap,  xxxiii.  18). 

xm. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Koses  •  •  •— 
There  is  no  inconsistency  between  this  ^tement  and 
that  which  is  contained  in  Deut.  i.  22,  wh^«g  the  sending 
of  the  spies  is  represented  as  having  orijis'  ahsA  with  the 


people.  It  is  there  said  that  the  saying  pleased  Moses 
well;  but  it  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  Moses  to  suppose  that  in  a 
matter  of  such  importance  he  should  have  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  people,  or  upon 
his  own  judgment,  without  seeking  direction  from  wd. 
The  command  which  was  given  to  Moses  must  not  be 
regarded  as  implying  of  necessity  that  the  expedition 
of  the  spies  was,  in  the  first  instance,  ordained  by  God, 
any  more  than  the  command  which  was  afterwards  given 
to  Balaam  to  accompany  the  messengers  of  Balak  was^ 
any  indication  that  God  originally  commanded,  or 
approved  of  his  journey. 

(2)  Every  one  a  ruler  among  them.— Or,  a 
prince  among  them,  as  in  chap.  i.  16.  A  comparison  of  the 
names  which  follow  with  those  which  are  given  in  chap.  i. 
5—15  will  show  that  the  jiersons  selected  were  not  the 
tribal  princes  who  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
census.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  as  in  the  former  case,  is  not 
represented,  as  the  Levites  were  to  have  no  inheritance 
in  the  land,  and  the  number  of  twelve,  as  in  chap,  i.,  is 
made  up  by  the  division  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into  the 
two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

(3)  And  Moses,  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Iiordy  sent  them^  Aks. — Better,  And  Moses  sent  them 
from  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  according  to  the  com' 
mand  (literally,  the  mouth)  of  the  Lord,  i.e,,  as  appears 
from  Deut.  i.  19,  from  Kadeui-bamea. 

(6)  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephanneh.~In  three 
places — ^viz.,  in  chap,  xxxii.  12 ;  and  in  Josh.  xiv.  verses 
6  and  14r--Oaleb  is  described  as  the  Kenezite  (or 
rather,  the  Kenizzite).  Now  in  Gen.  xv.  19  the 
Kenizzites  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Canaanite 
tribes,^  and  in  Gren.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  Kenaz  occurs  as  an 
Edomite  name.  It  has  been  conjectured  from  these 
facts,  but,  as  it  should  seem,  on  insufficient  gprounds, 
that  Caleb  was  of  foreig^i  origin,  and  that  he  hsd  been 
incorporated  into  the  mbe  of  Judah. 

(8)  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.— It  has  been  sup- 
posed  that  there  is  some  di^lacement  of  the  text  in  this 
verse.  Thus  far  the  order  of  the  tribes  is  the  same  as 
in  chap,  i  5 — 8.  After  Issachar,  Zebulun  (the  sixth 
son  of  Leah)  would  naturally  follow,  as  in  chap.  i.  9, 
and  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  would  naturally  be  con- 
1  nected,  as  in  chap.  i.  10.    This  supposition  is  supported 
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namely  f  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gaddi 
the  son  of  Susi.  W  Of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 
Ammiel  the  son  of  Gemalli,  <^^^  Of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  Sethnr  the  son  of  Michael. 
.i*)Ofthe  tribe  of  NaphtaU,  Nahbi  the 
son  of  Vophsi.  (^)  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad, 
Geuel  the  son  of  Machi.  <^®^  These  are 
the  names  of  the  men  which  Moses  sent 
to  spj  out  the  land.  And  Moses  called 
Oshea  the  son  of  Nun  Jehoshua. 

(^^)  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spj  out 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  said  unto  them. 
Get  you  up  this  way  southward,  and  go 
up  into  tne  mountain :  <^)  and  see  the 
land,  what  it  is;  and  the  people  that 
dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  be  strong 
or  weak,  few  or  many ;  (^)  and  what  the 
land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad;  and  what  cities  they  be 


aDeaLl.%. 
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that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  tents,  or 
in  strong  holds ;  <^>  and  what  the  land  is, 
whether  it  be  fat  or  lean,  whether  there 
be  wood  therein,  or  not.  And  be  ye  of 
good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of 
the  land. 

(21)  Now  the  time  was  the  time  of  the 
firstripe  grapes.  So  they  went  up,  and 
searched  the  land  from  the  wilderness  of 
Zin  unto  Behob,  as  men  come  toHamath. 
(22)  And  they  ascended  by  the  south,  and 
came  unto  Hebron ;  where  Ahiman,  She- 
shai,  and  Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak, 
were.  (Now  Hebron  was  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.)  <23) «  j^^ 
they  came  unto  the  ^  brook  of  Eshcol, 
and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  they  bare 
it  between  two  upon  a  staff;  and  ihey 


by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of  Joseph  in  verses  7, 11. 
The  order  of  the  remaining  four  tribes  is  the  same  as 
in  chap,  i.,  except  that  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  is  placed 
before,  instead  of  after,  that  of  Grad. 

(16)  And  Moses  called  Oshea  •  .  .—It  is  not  dis- 
tinctly stated  that  the  change  of  name  took  phice  at 
tills  tune.  It  may  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  have  been  confirmed  on  the  present  occasion,  as  in 
the  case  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxxii.  28,  xxxv.  10),  and  of  Bethel 
(Gen.  xzviii.  19,  xxxv.  15).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quite  x>08sible  that  the  name  may  have  been  |>rolepticallv 
a.lopted  in  Exod.  xvii.  9, 13,  xxiv.  13,  xxxii.  17,  xxxiii. 
11 ,  and  Nnm.  xi.  28.  The  original  name  Hoshea  means 
help,  or  salvation.  The  name  Joshua,  or  Jehoshua, 
means  Jehovah  is  help,  or  salvation. 

(17)  Qet  you  up  this  way  southward.— Bather, 
by  the  Negeh,  or  south  country  (comp.  verse  22).  The 
southern  part  of  Palestine  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Negeh.  It  formed  the  transition  from  the  desert  to 
the  more  highly  cultivated  land,  and  was  more  fitted  for 
grazing  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  (See  Wilton's 
The  Negeb.) 

Into  the  mountain. — The  word  which  is  here  used 
oommonlv  denotes  the  hill  country,  {.«.,  the  mountainous 
part  of  l^alestine,  which  was  inhabited  by  the  Hittites, 
Jebusites,  and  Amorites.  It  is  called  "  the  mount  of 
the  Amorites  "  in  Dent.  i.  7,  inasmuch  as  the  Amorites 
were  the  strongest  of  the  Ganaanite  tribes.  The  same 
word  is  rendeim  "  the  mountains "  in  verse  29.  The 
reference  here,  however,  may  be  to  the  particular 
mountain  which  was  nearest  to  the  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  (see  chap.  xiv.  40). 

(18)  And  see  the  land.— Or,  inspect  the  land.  The 
same  word  is  used  of  the  inspection  of  the  leper  by  the 
priest  in  Lev.  xiii.  8,  6,  6, 10, 13,  &c. 

(19)  Whether  in  tents.— Better,  in  carries,  i.e.,  in 
opon  villages  and  hamlets,  as  contrasted  witn  strong- 
holds or  fortified  places. 

(20)  U'ow  the  time  .  .  .—The  first  grapes  ripen  in 
Palestine  as  early  as  August,  or  even  July,  although  the 
vintage  does  not  take  pl^e  until  September  or  October. 

(21)  From  the  wilderness  of  Zin.— The  name  of 
the  wilderness  of  Zin,  in  which  Kadesh  was  situated, 
api)ears  to  have  been  given  to  the  northern  or  north- 
eastern part  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran.    Oomp.  chap. 


XX.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3,  4 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  51 ; 
Josh.  XV.  1, 3. 

Unto  Behoby  as  men  oome  to  Hamath.— Or, 
unto  Behob,  at  the  entrance  of  Hamath,  Behob  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  the  Belh-rehob  of  Judges 
xviii.  28,  in  the  tribe  of  I^htali,  which  was  near  D^- 
Laish.  "  The  entrance  of  Hamath"  formed  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  land  assigned  to  the  Israelites  (Nuul 
xxxiv.  8). 

(22)  And  they  ascended  by  the  south,  and 
oame.— The  latter  verb  is  in  the  singular  number  in 
the  Hebrew  text:  he  came.  It  is  quite  possible  that  tiie 
twelve  spies  may  not  always  have  been  together,  and 
that  one  only  may  have  gone  to  Hebron. 

Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai.-^-Some  suppose 
these  to  be  tiie  names  of  tribes,  not  of  individuals.  It 
is  quite  possible,  however,  that  the  same  individuals 
ma^  have  Deen  still  alive  when  the  city  of  Hebron  was 
assigned  to  Caleb,- about 'fifty  years  later,  and  when  he 
drove  out  these  three  sons  of  Anak  (Josh.  xv.  14). 

The  children  of  Anak.— Better,  the  children  of 
the  Anahim.  (Gomp.  Deut.  i.  28,  ix.  2.)  Wh(n  Anak, 
as  an  individual,  is  mentioned,  as  in  verse  33,  the  article 
is  omitted. 

Before  Zoan  in  Egypt.— Zoan,  or  Tanis,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile,  appears  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  Pharaoh  in  the  da^  of 
Moses  (Fs.  Ixxviii.  12).  Hebron  was  in  existence  m  the 
davs  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  18,  xxiii.  2,  &c.). 

(23)  The  brook  of  Eshool.— This  is  commonly 
identified  with  tiie  valley  of  Hebron.  Bitter  says  that 
the  reputation  of  the  grapes  of  Hebron  is  so  great 
througnout  all  Palestine  that  there  is  no  difficultv  in 
believing  that  the  valley  of  Eshcol  was  that  which  is. 
directly  north  of  the  city  of  Hebron.  The  valley  may 
have  derived  its  name  originally  from  Eshcol,  the  brother 
of  Mamre  the  Amorite  (Gren.  xiv.  13).  In  like  manner 
the  name  of  Mamre  appears  to  have  oeen  transferred  to 
the  tree,  or  grove,  of  Mamre,  which  was  opposite  to  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  (Gren.  xxiii.  17) ;  and  in  this  manner 
Eshcol  is  closely  connected  with  Hebron  in  Gen.  xxiii.  19, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  chapter. 

Upon  a  staff.— The  majority  of  travellers  concur  in 
estimating  the  weight  of  the  largest  clusters  commonly- 
produced  in  Palestine  at  about  ten  or  twelve  pounda. 
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hrauyht  of  the  pomegrouates,  and  of  the 
figs.  <^>  The  place  was  called  the  ^  brook 
^  Eshool,  because  of  the  cluster  of  grapes 
which  the  children  of  Israel  cut  down 
from  thence.  <^)  And  they  returned  from 
searching  of  the  land  afber  forty  days. 

<2«)  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses, 
and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congre- 
gation of  the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the 
wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh;  and 
brought  back  word  imto  them,  and  unto 
all  the  congregation,  and  shewed  them 
the  fruit  of  the  land.  <^>  And  they  told 
him,  and  said.  We  came  unto  the  land 
whither  thou  sentest  us,  and  surely  it 
fioweth  with  '  mjlk  and  honey ;  and  this 
is  the  fruit  of  it.  <*>  Nevertheless  the 
people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land, 
and  the  cities  are  walled,  and  very  great : 
and  moreover  we  saw  the  children  of 
Anak  there.  <^)  The  Amalekites  dwell 
in  the  land  of  the  south:  and  the  Hit- 


1  Or.  vdUaif, 


i  That  Is,  a  cbuter 
qfgmpe$. 
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Kitto,  however,  mentions  an  instance  of  a  bunch  of 
Syrian  gprapes  produced  in  our  own  country  weighing 
nineteen  pounds,  which  was  sent  by  the  DvJse  of  J?ort- 
land  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  which  was 
carried  more  than  twenty  miles  by  four  labourers,  two 
of  whom  bore  it  by  rotation  upon  a  staff.  The  greatest 
diameter  of  ihis  cluster  was  nineteen  inches  and  a  half 
(Pictorial  Bible,  in  loc,  1855).  The  arrangement 
referred  to  in  the  text  was  probably  made,  not  Because 
the  weight  was  too  g^at  for  one  person  to  carry,  but  in 
order  to  prevent  the  grapes  from  being  crushed.  The 
pomegranates  and  figs,  w^ch.  are  still  some  of  the  most 
important  fruits  of  Hebron  (see  Tlie  Land  and  the 
Book,  p.  583),  were  probably  carried  on  the  same  pole. 
The  words  may  be  renderea  thus :  "And  they  hare  it 
between  two  upon  a  staff;  also  some  of  the  pome- 
granates and  of  the  figs.  This  incident  has  obvious 
reference  to  the  homeward  journey  of  the  spies.  Aa 
the  grapes  of  Eshcol  were  to  the  Israelites  both  a  pledge 
and  a  specimen  of  the  fruits  of  Canaan,  so  the  com- 
munion which  believers  have  with  Grod  on  earth  is  a 
pledge  as  well  as  a  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  of 
hoaven. 

\.^)  The  place  was  called  •  .  .—This  verse  states 
the  reason  why  the  valley  was  so  called  by  the  Israelites, 
but  does  not  determine  the  question  whether  it  originally 
derived  its  name  from  Eshcol  or  not. 

(25)  After  forty  days.~This  time  allowed  a  foil  and 
careful  ez^ration  of  tiie  land. 

m  To  Kadesh.— Robinson  and  others  identify  Ka- 
desh  with  Ain-el-Weibeh,  which  is  in  the  Arabah,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  place  in  which  Mount  Hor  abuts  on 
that  valley.  On  the  other  hand,  "Mx,  Wilton,  in  The 
Negeb  (pp.  79,  80),  and  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  Desert  of 
the  Exodus  (chap,  xxv.),  maintain  the  identity  of 
Kadesh  with  el-Ain,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  west  of 
Mount  Hor,  and  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Ain-el- 
Weibeh.  The  former  of  these  views  is  maintained  in  a 
very  elaborate  note  on  this  verse  in  The  Bible  Com' 
mentary. 

(28)  Nevertheless  the  people  be  strong  .  •  ••— 
The  spies  adopted  Uie  words  of  Ezod.iii,g  ^'flowingwith 


tites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amo- 
ritesy  dwell  in  the  mountains:  and  the 
Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea,  and  by  the 
coast  of  Jordan. 

W  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before 
Moses,  and  said,  Let  us  go  up  at  once, 
and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to 
overcome  it,  <^^>  But  the  men  that  went 
up  with  him  said,  We  be  not  able  to  go 
up  against  the  people;  for  they  are 
stronger  than  we.  <^>  And  they  brought 
up  an  evil  report  of  the  land  which  they 
had  searched  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying.  The  land,  through  which  we  have 
gone  to  search  it,  is  a  land  that  eateth 
up  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  all  the 
people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  '  men  of  a 
great  stature.  <^)  And  there  we  saw  the 
giants,  the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of 
the  giants:  and  we  were  in  our  own 
sight  as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in 
their  sight. 


milk  and  honey,"  as  descriptive  oi  the  fertility  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  at  the  same  time  they  discouraged 
the  hearts  of  their  brethren  by  their  description  of  the 
streneih  of  the  fortified  cities  and  the  gigantic  stature  of 
the  imiabitants. 

The  children  of  Anak.— Better,  of  the  AnaJcim. 
(See  verse  22,  and  Note.) 

(29)  The  land  of  the  south.— Better,  of  the  sovih 
country,  or  the  Negeb.  See  Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  and  also 
verse  17  of  this  chap,  and  Note. 

The  mountains.— See  Gen.  x.  15, 16,  and  verse  17 
of  this  chap,  and  Note. 

The  Canaanites.— See  Gen.  x.  15 — 18,  xiii.  7,  and 
Notes. 

(90)  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people.— The  fact 
that  Caleb  alone  is  mentioned  in  this  place  is  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  the  statement  which  is  contained 
in  chap.  xiv.  6 — ^9,  from  which  it  appears  that  Joshua 
and  Caleb  concurred  in  ezhortin|^  the  people  to  go  up 
and  take  possession  of  the  land  of  promise.  It  appears, 
moreover,  from  Deut.  i.  29,  &c.,  that  Moses  also  remon- 
strated earnestly  with  the  people,  and  yet  neither  here 
nor  in  the  following  chapter  is  mention  made  of  that 
remonstrance. 

(^8)  A  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants 
thereof.— Some  understand  by  this  phrase  a  land  of 
scarcity,  unable  to  support  its  inhabitants;  others  under- 
stand it  as  denoting  an  unhealthy  land,  in  which  sense 
it  appears  to  be  still  used  in  the  East.  (See  Roberts' 
Oriental  lUusU-ations,  p.  101, 8vo,  1844.)  It  seems  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  strife  and 
oiscord  which  prevailed  amongst  the  various  tribes  who 
contended  for  its  possession.     (Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  38.) 

Men  of  great  stature.— Literally,  men  of  mea^ 
sures  (comp.  Isa.  xlv.  14),  where  the  word  middah. 
measure,  occurs  in  the  singular  number,  "men  of 
stature."  Such  persons  did  undoubtedly  exist  in  the 
land  of  Canaan,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
inhabitants  generally  were  of  extraordinary  size. 

(33)  And  there  we  saw  the  giants.- The  same 
word,  nephilim.  is  here  used  which  is  found  in  Gen.  vi. 
4.   See  Note  in  he. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.  —  0)  And  aU  the 
congregation  lifted  up  their  voice,  and 
cried ;  and  the  people  wept  that  night. 
(2)  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  mur- 
mured against  Moses  and  against  Aaron: 
and  the  whole  congregation  said  unto 
them,  Would  God  that  we  had  died  in 
the  land  of  Egypt !  or  would  God  we  had 
died  in  this  wilderness  1  <^)  And  where- 
fore hath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this 
land,  to  fall  by  the  sword,  that  our 
wives  and  our  cluldren  should  be  a  prey  P 
were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into 
Egypt  P  W  And  they  said  one  to  another. 
Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return 
into  Egypt. 

^5>  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their 
faces  before  all  the  assembly  of  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
(^)  ioid  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb 
the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of 
them  that  searched  the  land,  rent  their 
clothes :  ("^^  and  they  spake  unto  all  the 
compauy  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
The  land,  which  we  passed  through  to 
search  it,  is  an  exceeding  good  land. 
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(®)  If  the  LoBD  delight  in  us,  then  he  will 
bring  us  into  this  land,  and  give  it  us ; 
a  h^d  which  fioweth  with  milk  and 
honey.  ^®>  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the 
LoBD,  neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the 
land ;  for  they  are  bread  for  us :  their 
^  defence  is  departed  from  them,  and  the 
Lord  is  with  us :  fear  them  not.  <^^>  But 
all  the  congregation  bade  stone  them 
with  stones. 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lobd  appeared 
in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
before  all  the  children  of  Israel. 
<^^)  And  the  Lobd  said  imto  Moses,  How 
long  will  this  people  provoke  me  P  and 
how  long  will  it  be  ere  they  believe  me, 
for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  shewed 
among  them  P  <^  I  will  smite  them 
with  the  pestilence,  and  disinherit  them, 
and  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation 
and  mightier  than  they. 

^^  And  'Moses  said  unto  the  Lobd, 
Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it,  (for 
thou  broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy 
might  from  among  them ; )  (^*>  and  they 
w  ill  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land : 


XIY. 

^)  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured.— 
When  the  people  mnrmored  in  like  nuumer  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sin  (£xod.  zyi.  2,  3)  against  Moses  and  Aaron 
because  they  had  brought  them  forth  into  the  wilderness, 
Moses  assured  them  that  at  eren  they  should  know 
that  it  was  Jehovah  Himself  who  had  brought  them  out 
from  the  land  of  Egypt  {Ibid,  ver.  6).  On  the  present 
occasion  their  murmuring  was  not  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  only,  but  they  openly  rebelled  against  Jehovah 
Himself,  to  whom  they  ascribed,  in  the  way  of  reproach, 
their  exodus  from  the  land  of  Egypt. 

<3)  And  wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought 
us  unto  this  land  .  .  .P— Better,  And  wherefore  doth 
the  Lord  bring  us  into  this  land  ? — i.c.,  the  land  of 
Canaan,  as  clearly  appears  from  the  words  which  follow 
(comp.  chap.  xv.  18,  where  the  same  Hiphil  participle  is 
used).  The  destruction  which  the  Israehtes  apprehended 
at  this  time  was  not  a  destruction  by  famine  or  drought, 
but  by  the  sword  of  the  Amorites  and  of  the  children 
of  the  Anakim.    (Comp.  Deut.  i.  27,  28.) 

That  our  wives  and  our  children  should  be 
a  prey-^i.e.,  should  faU  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
after  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  (Comp. 
Exod.  XV.  14 — 17.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
land  through  which  the  Israelites  were  passing  may  be 
included  here  and  in  verse  14. 

(«)  Bent  their  clothes.— Comp.  Lev.  x.  6  and  Note. 

(9)  Their  defence  is  departed  from  them.— 
Literally,  their  shadow.  This  is  a  natural  and  frequently 
recurring  figure  of  speech  in  the  East,  where  protec- 
tion from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  is  a  boon  of 
incalculable  worth.  (Comp.  Gen.  xix.  8;  Ps.  xvii.  8,  xci. 
1 ;  Is.  XXV.  4,  XXX.  2.)  The  measure  of  the  iniquity  of 
the  Canaanites  was  now  full,  and  they  were  npe  for 


destruction.    (Comp.  Gea.  xv.  16;  Lev.  xviii.  25, 
23.) 

(10)  But  all  the  congregation  bade  stone 
them  with  stones.— All  the  congregation  here,  aa 
elsewhere,  seems  to  denote  the  princes  or  chief  men  of 
the  congregation ;  otherwise  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
to  whom  the  order  was  addressed  to  stone  Joshua  and 
Caleb.  Stoning  apj^ears  to  have  been  a  mode  of  death 
commonly  adopted  m  Egypt  (Exod.  viii.  26).  Under 
the  Jewish  law  stoning  was  the  ordinary,  and,  as  some 
think,  the  only  prescribed  mode  of  death,  and  was 
inflicted  as  the  punishment  for  crimes  such  as  adultery 
(Deut.  xxii.  22,  24),  idolatry  (Deut.  xiiL  10),  witchcraft 
(Lev.  XX.  27),  sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  35),  and 
blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16).  Moses  had  apprehended 
the  same  outbreak  of  popolar  violence  on  a  former 
occasion  (Exod.  xvii.  4),  and,  at  a  later  period,  David 
was  threatened  in  a  similar  manner  (1  Sam.  xxx.  6). 

And  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.— The  meanings 
probably  is  in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  or,  as  some 
think,  above  the  Tabernacle.  (See  the  Targum  of 
Jonathan  and  the  Yulgate  and  Septuagint  Yersiona.) 
The  children  of  Israel  could  not  have  seen  the  gloiy  of 
the  Lord  had  it  been  manifested  within  the  TaMmaele. 

(12)  And  will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation 
and  mightier  than  they.—A  similar  promise  had 
been  given  to  Moses  on  occasion  of  the  rebellion  at 
Sinai,  and  Moses  on  that  occasion  interceded  with 
God  on  behalf  of  His  people  in  like  manner  as  at  this 
time  (Exod.  xxxii.  10 — 12). 

(13, 14)  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord  •  •  . — 
There  is  considerable  difficulty  as  to  the  correct  render- 
ing of  these  verses.  They  may  be  rendered  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Authorised  Version,  or  they  may 
be  rendered  as  follows : — Arid  Moses  said  unto  tAa 
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Tlhe  People  Pardoned* 
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for  tiiey  have  heard  that  thou  Lord  art  *  ^^  >*  »• 
among  this  people,  that  thou  Lord  art 
seen  face  to  face,  and  that '  thy  cloud 
standeth  over  them,  and  that  that  thou 
goest  before  them,  by  day  time  in  a 
pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  in  a  pillar  of  fire 
by  night.  <^)  Now  if  thou  shalt  kill  all 
this  people  as  one  man,  then  the  nations 
which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will 
speak,  saying,  <^®)  because  the  Lord  was 
not  *  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the 
land  which  he  sware  unto  tiiem,  there- 
fore he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. <^^>  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let 
the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great,  ac- 
cording as  thou  hast  spoken,  saying, 
(18)  The  Lord  m  ^  longsuffering,  and  of 
great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and 
transgression,  and  by  no  means  clearing 
the  guilty y  ''visiting  the  iniquity  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  imto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
<i9)  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  |«juBh.i4.fl. 
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of  this  people  according  unto  the  great* 
ness  of  thv  mercy,  and  as  thou  hast 
forgiven  this  people,  from  Egypt  even 
1  until  now. 

(20)  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  par- 
doned according  to  thy  word :  (^i)  But  as 
truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be 
filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
(22)  Because  aU  those  men  which  have 
seen  my  glory,  and  my  miracles,  which 
I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness, 
and  have  tempted  me  now  these  ten 
times,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my 
voice ;  (23>  *  Surely  they  shall  not  see  the 
land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers, 
neither  shall  any  of  them  that  provoked 
me  see  it :  (2*)  But  my  servant  '  Caleb, 
because  he  had  another  spirit  with  him, 
and  hath  followed  me  fuUv,  him  will  I 
bring  into  the  land  wheremto  he  went ; 
and  his  seed  shall  possess  it.  (2^)  (Now 
the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  dwelt  in 
the  vaUey.)     To-morrow  turn  you,  and 


Lord,  The  Egyptians  have  hoth  heard  that  thou  hast 
brotight  tm  this  people  from  among  them  by  thy 
^mignt,  and  they  have  also  told  (it)  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  land  {t.e,,  the  haid  of  Cuiaan,  as  in  verse  3) ; 
they  {i.e„  the  Egyptiazis  and  the  Canaanites)  have  heard 
that  thou  Lord  art  in  the  midst  of  this  people,  for 
thou  Lord  art  seen  face  to  face,  and  thy  cloud 
standeth  over  them,  and  thou  goest  before  them,  &c. 
^e.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  passages 
in  illustration  of  the  argoment  by  which  Moses  enforced 
his  intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of  Israel: — ^Dent.  xxxii. 
26,27;  Josh.Tii.9;  l8aiahxlviu.9,ll;  Ezek.xxxvi.22,23. 

(17, 18)  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the 
power  of  my  Lord  be  great.— The  word  Lord  in 
verse  17  should  not  be  printed  in  large  cimitals  in 
this  place,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  1611,  inas- 
much as  it  is  the  rendering  of  AdoTiai,  not  of  Jehovah, 
as  in  verse  18.  Moses  here  employs  a  second  ar^- 
ment,  founded  on  the  revelation  of  God's  name  (i.e.. 
His  nature),  as  made  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  6,  7),  the  substance  of  which  he  here  recites  in 
the  same  terms. 

(20)  I  have  pardoned  acoording  to  thy 
word. — The  holiness  and  justice  of  the  Lord  re- 
quired that  punishment  should  overtake  the  trans- 
gressors, as  it  had  been  foretold  in  Exod.  xxxii.  34. 
JNevertheless  the  praver  of  Moses  was  heard  and 
answered,  and  the  people  were  not  wholly  exterminated. 

(21.  22.  23)  But  as  truly  as  I  live  •  .  .—The 
three  verses  may  be  rendered  as  follows : — Nevertheless, 
as  truly  as  I  live,  and  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled  with 
the  glory  of  the  Lord,  none  of  those  men  who  have  seen 
my  glory  and  my  signs  which  I  did  in  Egypt  and  in 
the  wilderness,  and  (who)  tempted  me  these  ten  timss, 
and  hearkened  not  unto  mu  voice,  shall  see  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  &c.  Some  have  ex- 
plained the  words  these  ten  times  by  adding  to  the 
eight  mnrmurings  which  are  recorded — (1)  at  the  Red 
Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  11, 12) ;  (2)  at  Marah  /Exod.  xv.  23) ;  (3) 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin  (Exod.  xvi.  2) ;  (4)  at  Bephidim 
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(Exod.  xvii  1);  (6)  at  Horeb  (Exod.  xxxu.);  (6)  at 
Taberah  (Num.  xi.  1) ;  (7)  at  the  graves  of  lust  (Num. 
xi.  4) ;  and  (8)  at  Kadesh  (Num.  xiv.)— the  transgres- 
sions of  certain  individuals — (1)  in  keeping  the  manna 
until  the  morning  of  the  day  after  that  on  which  it  was 
gathered  (Exod.  xvi.  20) ;  and  (2)  in  going  out  te  gatiher 
the  manna  on  the  seventh  dav,  when  none  fell  (JSxod. 
xvi.  27).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  number 
ten  is  used  here,  as  elsewhere  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  7),  as 
denoting  a  full  measure.  The  persons  te  whom  the 
penalty  applied  are  specified  in  verse  29 :  viz.,  those 
who  were  included  in  the  first  census.  The  principid 
exceptions  te  the  threat  of  exclusion  from  the  land  of 
promise  are  specified  in  verses  30  and  31 :  viz.,  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  and  the  generation  which  had  not  reached 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  exodus.  The  other  excep- 
tion, or  exceptions,  if  such  there  were,  belonged  te  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  induded  in  uie  census 
which  was  first  taken,  nor  represented  by  the  spies.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  Nadab  and  Abihu 
only  went  up  inte  the  mountain  with  Moses  and  Aaron, 
that  Eleazar,  who  entered  Canaan  with  Joshua  (chap, 
xiv.  1),  was  under  twenty  years  of  age  at  the  exodus. 
It  may  be  observed  that  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
regulation  respecting  the  s^  of  the  Levites  at  the  time 
of  entering  upon  their  service  applied  also  te  the  priests, 
and  consequently  Eleazar  may  have  been  under  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  ms  consecration.  (Comp. 
2  Chron.  xxxi.  17.)  There  seems,  however,  te  be  no 
sufficient  authoriiy  for  such  a  supposition. 

(24)  And  his  seed  shall  possess  it.— It  appears 
from  Joshua  xiv.  6 — 14  that  Moses  had  specially 
pronused  Hebron  te  Caleb,  and  that  the  mountainous 
country  which  the  Anakim  inhabited,  and  which  only 
he  ana  Joshua  of  the  twelve  spies  believed  that  the 
Israelites  were  able  to  take  possession  of,  was  after- 
wards allotted  to  him  by  Joshua  "  for  an  inheritance." 

(25)  Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites 
dwelt  in  the  valley  .—There  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  meaning  and  connection  of  these 
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of  Entering  into  tJie  Land. 


get  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way 
of  the  Eed  Sea. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  onto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  <^  How  long 
shall  I  bear  with  this  evH  congregation, 
which  murmur  against  me  ?  I  have  heard 
the  murmurings  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  they  murmur  against  me. 
<28)  Say  unto  them,  •  As  truly  as  I  live, 
saith  the  Lobd,  as  ye  have  spoken  in 
mine  ears,  so  will  I  ao  to  you :  <®)  Your 
carcases  shall  faU  in  this  wilderness; 
and  all  that  were  *  numbered  of  you,  ac- 
cording to  your  whole  number,  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upward,  which  have 
murmured  against  me,  ^^^  doubtless  ye 
shall  not  come  into  the  land,  concerning 
which  I  ^  sware  to  make  you  dwell  there- 
in, save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.    W  But  your 
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little  ones,  which  ye  said  should  be  a 
prey,  them  will  I  bring  in,  and  they  shall 
know  the  land  which  ye  have  despised. 
(32)  But  as  for  you,  your  carcases,  they 
shall  fall  in  this  wilderness.  (^>  And 
your  children  shaU  *  wander  in  the  wil- 
derness forty  years,  and  bear  your 
whoredoms,  until  yourcareases  be  wasted 
in  the  wilderness.  <^*>  After  the  number 
of  the  days  in  which  ye  searched  the 
land,  even  *  forty  days,  each  day  for  a 
year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even 
forty  years,  and  ye  shallknowmy  ^breach 
of  promise.  (^>  I  the  Lobd  have  said,  I 
will  surely  do  it  unto  all  this  evil  con- 
gregation, that  are  gathered  together 
against  me:  in  this  wilderness  they  shall 
be  consumed,  and  there  they  shall  die. 

<^  And  the  men,  which  Moses  sent  to 
search  the  land,  who  returned,  and  made 


words.  They  may  bo  attached  to  the  words  which 
precede :  "And  his  seed  shall  possess  it,  and  the  Amale- 
Idtes  and  the  Canaanites  dweUine  in  the  yalley" — t.e., 
shall  possess  the  land  occupied  l)y  them.  There  are 
strong  objections,  however,  to  this  renderinsf,  as  well  as 
to  the  rendering  adopted  by  the  Authorised  Version,  if 
the  latter  be  understood  as  an  historical  statement 
respecting  the  geomphical  position  of  the  Amalekites 
ana  Canaanites,  oi  which  Moses  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  ignorant,  and  which  may  be  assigned 
with  gpreater  probability  to  the  "  hill "  than  to  the 
*'  valley."  (Comp.  verse  45  and  Note ;  also  Deut.  i.  44, 
where  one  or  both  of  these  races  are  spoken  of  under 
the  name  of  Amorites  or  mountaineers,)  The  word 
which  is  rendered  "dwelt"  is  of  ten  uded  in  reference 
to  a  temporary  sojourn,  as,  e.g.t  in  Josh.  viii.  9  of  the 
ambuscade  sent  by  Joshua,  which  "abode*'  between 
Bethel  and  Ai,  and  in  1  Sfun.  zxv.  13  of  a  portion  of 
David's  men  who  "  abode  by  the  stuff."  It  is  used  also 
in  verse  45  of  this  chapter  in  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites,  whether  temporary  or 
permanent,  in  the  "hill,"  which  appears  to  be  used  in 
contrast  with  the  "  valley."  The  passage  may  be  ren- 
dered thus:  "Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites 
are  abiding  in  the  valley,"  i.e.,  are  lying  in  ambuscade  in 
the  valley,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  attack 
the  Israelites  (comp.  verse  43).  If  this  interpretation  of 
the  words,  which  is  that  of  Ibn  Ezra,  be  adopted,  they 
afford  a  strong  reason  for  the  command  which  fol- 
lows: — "  To  morrow  turn  you,  and  get  you  into  the 
wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea" — t.e.,  do  not 
fall  into  the  snare  which  is  laid  for  you,  but  turn  and 
go  in  a  contrary  direction. 

(27)  How  long  shall  I  bear  with  this  evil 
congregation  •  •  .?— Or,  How  long  shall  I  pardon 
(or  forgive),  &c.  The  verb  is  not  expressed  in  the 
Hebrew.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  the  verbs  in  verse 
19,  pardon  or  forgive,  should  be  supplied. 

(^)  As  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears,  so  will 
I  do  unto  you. — The  Israelites  had  exclaimed  in 
their  sinful  murmuring  against  God,  "  Would  Qod  we 
had  died  in  the  wilderness "  (verse  2) ;  and  Grod  de- 
clares in  His  wrathful  displeasure  that  the  judgment 
which  they  had  thus  invoked  should  be  inflicted  upon 
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them,  and  that  their  carcases  should  fall  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

(29)  From  twenty  years  old  and  upward.— 
Kashi  thinks  that  these  words  were  employed  to  show 
that  the  Levites  who  were  numbered  from  a  month  old 
and  upwards  were  not  included  in  the  general  sentence 
of  destruction,  and  hence  that  it  is  no  just  cause  of 
astonishment  that  some  of  them,  as,  e,g.,  Eleazar, 
should  have  entered  the  land  of  Canaan. 

(SO)  Concerning  which  I  sware.  ~- Literally,  I 
lifted  up  my  hand.  Lifting  vp  the  hand  is  the  attitude 
of  swearing.  (See  Gen.  xiv.  ^  and  Note ;  Deut.  xxxiL 
40.)  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  original 
covenant  made  with  Abraham,  and  renewed  to  Isaac 
and  Jacob,  respecting  the  possession  of  the  land  of 
Canaan.  (Comp.  Gen.  xv.  7,  18,  xviL  8,  xxii.  16 — ^18, 
xxvi.  3,  4,  xxviii.  13 ;  Exod.  vi.  8.) 

(32)  But  as  for  you,  your  carcases,  they 
shall  fW. — ^Better,  hut  your  carcases,  even  yours, 
shall  fall. 

In  this  wilderness.— The  very  words  which  the 
Israelites  themselves  had  used.     (See  verse  2.) 

(33)  And  your  children  shall  wander.— Better, 
shall  he  shepherds,  or,  shaUfeed  their  flocks. 

Forty  years.— The  forty  years  were  reckoned  from 
the  exodus,  not  from  the  return  of  the  spies  t<o  Ejidesh. 
(See  verse  34  and  Note.) 

And  bear  your  whoredoms.— The  children  were 
doomed  to  bear  the  penalty  of  their  fathers'  apostasy. 
(Comp.  Exod.  xxxiv.  16.) 

(30  Even  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year. — 
The  numbering  which  is  recorded  in  chapter  xxvi.  took 
place  after  the  death  of  Aaron,  which  happened  on  the 
nrst  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after 
the  exodus  (chap,  xxxiii.  38).  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  year  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  the  exodus 
must  be  included  in  the  forty  years  of  shepherd  life 
in  the  wilderness. 

My  breach  of  promise.— The  noun  which  is  thus 
rendered  occurs  only  in  one  other  place,  riz..  Job 
xxxiii.  10.  The  cognate  verb,  however,  occurs  sereral 
times  in  this  book  in  the  sense  of  refuse,  disallow,  or 
hinder.  (See  chaps,  xxx.  5,  8,  11,  xxxii.  7.)  The 
meaning  here  appears  to  be  rejection  or  cdienation. 
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tlie  Land  are  Smitten, 


all  the  congregation  to  moruinr  against 
him,  by  bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the 
land,  <^^  even  those  men  that  did  bring 
up  the  evil  report  upon  the  land, «  died  by 
the  plague  before  the  Losd.  <®>  But 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the 
son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of  the  men 
that  went  to  search  the  land,  lived  etilL 
<^)  And  Moses  told  these  sayings  unto 
all  the  children  of  Israel:  and  the  people 
mourned  greatly.  ^^>  And  they  rose  up 
early  in  the  morning,  and  gat  them  up 
into  the  top  of  the  mountain,  saying,  Lo, 
we  *te  herey  and  will  go  up  unto  the 
place  which  the  Lobd  hath  promised: 
for  we  have  sinned.  <*^>  And  Moses  said, 
Wherefore  now  do  ye  transgress  the 
commandment  of  the  Lobd  9  but  it  shall 
not  prosper.  ^^  Go  not  up,  for  the  Lobd 
is    not    among    you;  that   ye  be  not 
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smitten  before  your  enemies.  ^^^  For 
the  Anxaleldtes  and  the  Canaanites  are 
there  before  you,  and  ye  shaJl  fall  by  the 
sword:  because  ye  are  turned  away 
from  the  Lobd,  therefore  the  Lobd  will 
not  be  with  you. 

<**>  But  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto 
the  hill  top :  nevertheless  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lobd,  and  Moses, 
departed  not  out  of  the  camp.  <*^> 
Then  the  Amalekites  came  down,  and 
the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill^ 
and  smote  them,  and^  discomfited  them^ 
even  unto  Hormah. 

CHAPTEE  XV.  —  W  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <^)''  Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them.  When  ye  be  come  into  the 
land  of  your  habitations,  which  I  give 


(S7)  By  the  plaffue.— The  word  magqephah^  which 
is  here  rendered  pt<igue,  denotes  a  niroke.  In  Exod. 
ix.  14  it  is  used  of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt.  In  Num. 
rvi.  48,  49,  it  is  used  of  the  plagae  which  broke  out 
after  the  insurrection  of  Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram, 
and  in  chap.  xxy.  9---18  of  that  which  broke  out  after 
the  Israehtes  had  joined  in  the  idolatrous  and  lascivious 
rites  of  the  Moabites  and  Midianites.  In  1  Sam.  iv.  17, 
2  Sam.  xvii.  9,  xviii.  7,  it  is  used  of  destruction  by  the 
sword.  It  appears  to  denote  in  this  place  sadden  death, 
inflicted  by  the  immediate  visitation  of  the  Lord. 

(38)  And  the  people  mourned  greatly.  — It 
appears  from  what  follows  that  the  sorrow  which  the 
Israelites  felt  was  sorrow  for  the  punishment  which 
their  sin  had  entailed,  not  godly  sorrow  for  the  sin  itself. 

(40)  Into  the  top  of  the  mountain.— Or,  towards 
the  top  of  the  mountain.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  same  route  as  that  by  which  the  spies  had  gone  into 
the  sonth  country  of  Judsea.  fSee  chap.  xiii.  17.)  It 
seems  to  be  implied  in  w.  44,  45  that  the  people  did 
not  actually  ascend  the  top  of  the  adjoining  mountain. 

(42)  Qo  not  up,  for  the  Lord  is  not  among 
you. — Moses  had  abeady  received  the  command  which 
is  contuned  in  verse  25.  He  knew,  therefore,  that  the 
Israelites  would  not  have  tJie  guidance  of  the  cloud, 
the  visible  token  of  the  Divine  presence. 

(*3)  Are  there  before  you.— Or,  wUl  he  there 
before  you.  If  the  same  persons  are  here  spoken  of  as 
in  verse  25,  it  will  follow  that  thev  had  left  their  tem- 
porary abode,  and  gone  up  into  the  hill  country.  It 
IS  possible,  however,  that  the  reference  is  to  different 
poHions  of  the  same  nations. 

(44)  They  presumed  to  go  up.— t.e.,  they  made  a 
hold  attempt  to  ascend  the  mountain.  Their  enemies 
appear  to  have  encountered  and  discomfited  them  be- 
fore they  had  actually  gained  the  summit. 

(45)  Then  the  Amalekites  came  down  .  .  •— 
The  words  "  which  dwelt  in  that  hill "  may  refer  to 
the  Canaanites  only,  or  to  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Canaanites,  and  may  denote  either  permanent  residence 
or  temporary  occupation.  If  the  reference  is,  as  seems 
most  natural,  to  a  permanent  abode,  it  will  follow 
verse  25,  for  the  latter  verse  cannot  be  intended  to 
describe  the  geographical  position  of  the  Ci^niUiiutes. 


Even  unto  Hormah.— Or,  (he  vlaee  of  the  han. 
The  definite  article  is  used  in  this  place,  tlie  Hormah. 
U  the  Hormah  which  is  here  mentioned  is  identical 
with  the  Hormah  of  chap.  xzL  3,  where  the  definite 
article  is  not  used,  and  with  the  Hormah  of  Judges 
i.  17,  we  must  conclude  that  the  name  is  used  pro- 
leptically,  as  is  not  unf reouently  the  case  in  Scripture. 
It  is  probable,  however,  tnat  in  each  case  a  diftereni 
place  IS  denoted  by  a  common  name.  The  cognate 
verb  is  employed  in  Deut.  xx.  17,  where  the  command 
is  given  to  cCevote  the  Canaanitish  nations  to  utter 
destruction,  t.e.,  to  a  state  of  hormah, 

XV. 

(1*8)  And  tte  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing .  •  . — ^We  learn  from  Deut.  i.  46  that  the 
Israelites  "abode  in  Kadesh  many  days,"  and  from 
Deut.  ii.  1  that  afterwards  they  "  turned,"  in  obedience 
to  the  command  given  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  this 
book,  and  "  took  their  journey  into  the  wilderness  by 
the  way  of  the  Bed  Sea."  It  appears,  further,  from 
Num.  XX.  1  that  in  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year 
they  came  again  into  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  ^*  aboae  in 
Sjidesh."  In  reeard  to  the  transactions  recorded  in 
this  and  in  the  four  foUowimi^  chapters  we  have  no 
certain  chronological  data.  The  fact  that  additional 
laws  were  given  during  the  long  period  of  the  wander- 
ings in  the  wilderness  furnished  a  practical  proof  of 
the  continuance  of  the  covenant  which  had  been  made 
with  Israel  at  Sinai.  Bishop  Wordsworth  suppliea 
the  following  answer  to  the  inquiry  how  the 
Israelites  were  able  to  find  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
cattle  and  of  birds  in  the  wilderness  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  Levitical  law : — "  God,"  he  writes, 
"promulgated  that  law  on  Mount  Sinai  in  order 
that  it  might  be  observed  in  Canaan;  and  when  he 
gave  it,  tne  Israelites  had  not  as  yet  incurred  the 
sentence  of  exclusion,  and  they  miaJU — and  if  they 
had  not  been  disobedient,  they  would — have  been  in 
Canaan  within  a  fortnight  of  its  delivery.  Tlie  Levi- 
tical law  was  g^ven  under  the  presumption  that  they 
would  obey  Him  who  gave  it,  and  that  they  would  be 
soon  afterwards  in  Canaan,  when  they  would  bo  able  to 
comply  wiUi  that  law.  (Comp.  Deut.  iv.  14.)    But  they 
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unto  you,  <^^  and  will  make  an  offering 
by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt  offering, 
or  a  sacrifice  •  in  ^  performing  a  vow,  or 
in  a  freewill  offering,  or  in  your  solemn 
feasts,  to  make  a  ^  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock : 
W  Then  •  shall  he  that  offereth  his  offer- 
ing imto  the  Lord  bring  a  meat  offering 
of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with  the 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  oil.  <^>  And  the 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink 
offering  shalt  thou  prepare  with  the 
burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  for  one  lamb, 
<*)  Or  for  a  ram,  thou  shalt  prepare/or  a 
meat  offering  two  tenth  deals  of  flour 
mingled  with  the  third  part  of  an  hin  of 
oil.  <^^And  for  a  drink  offering  thou 
shalt  offer  the  third  part  of  an  hin  of 
wine, /or  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 
(8)  And  when  thou  preparest  a  bullock 
for  a  burnt  offering,  or  for  a  sacrifice  in 
performing  a  vow,  or  peace  offerings 
unto  the  Lord  :  <^)  Then  shall  he  bring 
with  a  bullock  a  meat  offering  of  three 
tenth  deals  of  flour  mingled  with  half 
an  hin  of  oil.  ^^^^  And  thou  shalt  bring 
for  a  drink  offering  half  an  hin  of  wine, 
for  an  offering  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord.  (^>  T3ius  shall  it 
be  done  for  one  bullock,  or  for  one  ram, 
or  for  a  lamb,  or  a  kid.  (^)  According 
to  the  number  that  ye  shall  prepare,  so 
shall  ye  do  to  every  one  according  to 
their  number,     t^)  All  that  are  born  of 
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the  country  shall  do  these  thin^  after 
this  manner,  in  offering  an  oSg  made 
bv  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 
C^^)  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  you, 
or  whosoever  he  among  you  in  your 
generations,  and  will  offer  an  offering 
made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord;  as  ye  do,  so  he  shall  do.  ^  ^  One 
ordinance  shall  he  hoth  for  you  of  the 
congregation,  and  also  for  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  vrith  you,  an  ordinance 
for  ever  in  vour  generations :  as  ye  are^ 
so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the 
Lord.  <^^)  One  law  and  one  manner 
shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth  with  you. 

(^^>  Aiid  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^^  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them.  When  ye 
come  into  the  land  whither  I  bring  you, 
W  Then  it  shall  be,  that  when  ye  eat  of 
the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up 
an  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord.  (*>  Ye 
shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your 
dou^h /or  an  heave  offering:  as  ye  do 
the  heave  offering  of  the  th^shingfloor, 
so  shall  ye  heave  it.  <*^>  Of  the  &^t  of 
your  dough  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Lord 
an  heave  offering  in  your  generations. 

(22)  And  if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  ob- 
served all  these  commandments,  which 
the  Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses, 
^^  even  all  that  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded you  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  from 


mnrmured  against  Grod  at  Kadesh-bamea,  and  thus 
they  forfeited  His  favonr — they,  as  it  were,  excom- 
mnnlcated  themselves.  They  forfeited  the  privileges 
cf  obedience.  They  had  kept  one  Passover  at  Mount 
Sinai,  but  there  is  no  evioence  that  they  were  ever 
permitted  to  keep  another  Passover  daring  the  whole 
term  of  their  wanderings.  They  themselves  felt  and 
acted  as  men  under  a  oan;  they  did  not  even  ad- 
minister drcumcision  in  the  wilderness,  nor  until  they 
were  admitted  into  Canaan  under  Joshua;  then — but 
not  till  then — ^they  were  ap^ain  allowed  to  eat  the 
Passover."  The  words  which  follow  were  evidently 
addressed  to  those  of  the  Israelites  who  were  under 
twenty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  exodus. 

(^)  A  meat  onering  of  a  tenth  deal  of  flour 
.  .  . — ^The  meal  offering  and  the  drink  offering  which 
are  here  ordered  to  be  brought  when  a  lamb  was 
offered  in  performance  of  a  vow,  or  as  a  free  wiU 
offering,  or  at  the  solemn  feasts,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  were  appointed  to  be  offered  with  the  morning 
and  evening  lamb.  (Exod.  xxix.  38—40.)  Meal  offer- 
ings and  (mnk  offerings  had  already  been  prescribed 
in  connection  with  the  tnrce  great  feasts.  (Lev.  xxiii. 
13, 18.  37.) 

(8)  In  performing  a  vow.—Bather,  in  making 
a  special  vow.    (See  chap.  vi.  2.) 


(IS)  AU  that  are  bom  of  the  country.— 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  is,  "all  that  are  bom  in 
Israel,  and  not  among  the  people.*'  It  seems  clear, 
however,  from  verse  ll  that  the  reference  in  this  vene 
is  to  the  indigenous  Israelites. 

(15)  One  ordinance  shall  be  both  for  you  of 
the  congregation  .  •  .—Literally,  As  for  the 
congregation,  there  shaU  he  one  ordinance  for  you  and 
for  the  stranger  thai  sojoumeth.  Some  render  the 
words  thus : — 0  congregation,  one  ordinance  shaU  be 
for  you  and  for  the  stranger,  &c. 

(20)  Of  the  first  of  your  dough.— Or,  mixed 
meal.  The  word  arisoth  is  used  only  in  the  plural 
number,  and  is  found  only  in  Neh.  z.  37  and  £zek. 
xliv.  30,  besides  this  and  the  following  verse. 

(22)  And  if  ye  have  erred,  and  not  observed. 
— ^Rather,  And  if  ye  shall  err  and  not  observe. 

(23)  And  henceforward.— Bather,  and  onward, 
or  thenceforward.  There  is  nothing  in  the  word  which 
is  here  used  to  denote  whether  the  reference  is  or  is 
not  to  legislation  of  a  later  date  than  that  at  which 
the  words  were  spoken.  The  terminus  a  guo  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  words.  Gomp.  Is.  xviii.  2,  where 
the  meaning  seems  to  be  up  <o  the  present  time,  and 
Ezek.  xxxix.  22,  where  the  reference  is  to  the  indefinite 
future. 
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the  day  that  the  Lobd  commanded  Moses, 
and  henceforward  among  your  genera- 
tions; <^>then  it  shall  be,  if  ought  be 
committed  by  ignorance  ^without  the 
knowledge  of  the  congregation,  that  all 
the  congregation  shall  offer  one  young 
bullock  for  a  burnt  offering,  for  a  sweet 
savour  unto  the  Lord,  with  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering,  according 
to  the  ^  manner,  and  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offeriog.  <^>  And  the  priest 
shall  make  an  atonement  for  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them ;  for  it  is 
ignorance :  and  they  shall  bring  their 
offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lobd,  and  their  sin  offering  before 
the  Lord,  for  their  ignorance  :  *^>  And 
it  shall  be  forgiven  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  them ; 
seeing  all  the  people  were  in  ignorance. 
^^>  And  if  "any  soul  sin  through  ig- 
norance, then  he  shall  bring  a  she  goat 
of  the  first  year  for  a  sin  offering. 
<^)  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atone- 
ment for  the  soul  that  sinneth  ignorantly, 
when  he  sinneth  by  ignorance  before  the 
Lord,  to  make  an  atonement  for  him ; 
and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.     <®)  Te 
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shall  have  one  law  for  him  that  ^sinneth 
through  ignorance,  hoth  for  him  that  is 
bom  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among 
them. 

(30)  But  the  soul  that  doeth  oughi^ 
presumptuously,  whether  he  he  born  in 
the  land,  or  a  stranger,  the  same  re- 
proacheth  the  Lord;  and  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people. 
(31)  Because  he  hath  despised  the  word 
of  the  Lord,  and  hath  broken  his  com- 
mandment, that  soul  shall  utterly  be 
cut  off;  his  iniquity  shall  be  upon  him. 

(^J  And  while  the  children  of  Israel 
were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a 
man  that  gathered  sticks  upon  the 
sabbath  day.  (33)  ^^  ^j^gy  that  found 
him  gathermg  sticks  brought  him  unto 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  the  con- 
gregation. <34)  ^d  they  put  him  *in 
ward,  because  it  was  not  declared  what 
should  be  done  to  him.  (*^>  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall 
be  surely  put  to  death:  all  the  con- 
gregation shall  stone  him  with  stones 
without  the  camp.  (^>  And  all  the 
congregation  brought  him  without  the 
camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and 
he  died ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 
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(24)  By  ignoranoe.— The  word  shegagah  is  used 
to  denote  transg^reesions  committed  unwittingly  in 
contrast  to  sins  committed  presumptuously  (verse  30). 
(See  Lev.  iy.  2  and  Note.)  Provinon  had  already  been 
made  in  Lev.  iv.  for  sins  of  commission  committed  un- 
wittingly by  the  whole  congregation,  but  no  provision 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  the  gpiilt  contracted  in 
the  case  of  sins  of  omission.  It  is  possible,  also,  that 
in  this  place  transgressions  committea  by  an  individual, 
but  affecting  the  whole  of  the  congregation,  may  be 
included.  In  Lev.  iv.  14  a  young  bmlock  is  appointed 
as  a  sin  offerii^ ;  in  the  present  case  a  young  bullock 
is  appointed  wr  a  burnt  offering  and  a  kid  of  the 
goats  for  a  sin  offering.  It  must  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  commandments  delivered  in  this 
chapter  have  express  reference  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
whereas  many  of  the  commandments  previously  de- 
livered had  already  become  obligatory. 

(25)  por  it  is  ignoranoe.—Bather,  for  it  is  a 
Bin  of  ignorance,  or  an  error.  So  also  at  the  end  of  the 
verse. 

(S6)  Seeing  all  the  people  were  in  ignoranoe.-^ 
Bather,  for  in  regard  to  all  the  people,  it  was  done  in 
ignorance,  or  unwittingly, 

(27)  And  if  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance.— 
There  is  no  restriction  here,  as  in  Lev.  iv.  27,  to  sins  of 
commission. 

(30)  That  doeth  ought  presumptuously.— 
Lit-erally,  with  a  high  hand, 

Beproacheth  the  Lord.— Bather,  bUuphemeth,  as 
in  2  Kings  ziz.  6,  22. 


(S2)  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were 
in  the  wilderness  •  .  .—Better,  Now  the  children 
of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness,  and  they  fou/nd.  Sec. 
It  is  probable  that  the  incident  which  is  here  recorded 
is  designed  to  illustrate  the  presumptuous  sins  which 
were  to  be  punished  by  death.  The  offence  may  have 
been  committed  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
commandments  contained  in  this  chapter,  but  all  that 
is  certain  is  that  it  was  committed  *'  in  the  wilderness," 
t.e.,  according  to  Ibn  Ezra,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
but  more  probably  during  the  period  of  the  wanderings 
in  the  wudemess  after  the  arrival  at  Kadesh.  So 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  verse  as  to  the  time 
at  which  the  account  was  committed  to  writing.  The 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  obligatory  in  the  wilder- 
ness as  well  as  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (comp.  Exod.  xvi. 
27 — 30),  and  the  punishment  of  death  had  already  been 
denounced  against  those  who  profaned  it  by  doing  any 
work  thereon  (see  Exod.  xxxi.  15,  xxxv.  2),  but  the 
manner  in  which  death  was  to  be  inflicted  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  hitherto  declared.  The  same  verb 
which  is  here  rendered  "declared"  occurs  in  the 
parallel  case  of  the  blasphemer  in  Lev.  xxiv.  12,  where 
it  is  rendered  "  shewed*': — "And  they  put  him  in  ward, 
that  the  mind  of  the  Lord  might  be  shewed  them." 
The  punishment  of  death  had  uready  been  denounced 
against  those  who  cursed  father  or  mother  (Lev.  xx.  9). 
It  could  hardly  be  thought  that  a  lighter  punishment 
was  to  be  inflicted  on  one  who  blasphemed  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  but  in  that  case,  as  in  this,  the  mode  of  death, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  previously  enjoined. 
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(37)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^^  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  bid  'them  that  they  make 
them  Mnges  in  the  borders  of  their 
garments  throughout  their  generations, 
and  that  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of 
the  borders  a  ribband  of  blue :  (^>  and 
it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  fringe,  that  ye 
may  look  upon  it,  and  remember  all 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do 
them ;  and  that  ye  seek  not  after  your 
own  heart  and  your  own  eyes,  after 
which  ye  use  to  go  a  whoring :  (^)  that 
ye  may  remember,  and  do  all  my  com- 
mandments, and  be  holy  unto  your 
God.  (*i>  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
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Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord 
your  God. 

CHAPTEB  XVL— W  Now  *Korah, 
the  son  of  Lshar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the 
son  of  Levi,  and  Dathan  and  Abiram, 
the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On,  the  son  of 
Peleth,  sons  of  Eeuben,  took  men:  <-> 
and  they  rose  up  before  Moses^  with 
certain  of  the  children  of  Israel,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  as- 
sembly, ^famous  in  the  congregation, 
men  of  renown :  (*)  and  they  gathered 
themselves  together  against  Moses  and 
against  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them, 
^  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all 
the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of 


(38)  That  they  make  them  fringes  .  .  .— 
Better,  That  they  make  them  tassels  on  the  comers  of 
their  garments  throughout  their  generations,  and  thai 
they  put  upon  the  tassel  of  the  comer  (i.e.,  on  each 
tasse^  a  thread  {or  cord)  of  blue.  The  tassels  (zirith) 
appear  to  be  tlie  same  as  the  gedUvm  (fringes)  of  Deut. 
xxii.  12.  The  enter  garment  of  the  Jews  was  a  fonr- 
comered  cloth,  which  was  also  used  by  the  poor  as  a 
counterpane  (Exod.  xxii.  26,  27).  It  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  used  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  throue^h 
which  the  head  was  put,  so  that  one-half  covered  the 
front  and  the  other  the  back  of  the  body.  These  tassels, 
or  fringes  (LXX.  icpcitnreSo — cra^eda),  were  enlarged 
by  the  Pharisees  to  exhibit  their  punctilious  fuml- 
ment  of  the  Law  (Matt.  xxii.  5).  Great  sanctity  was 
attached  to  these  fringes  or  tassels,  and  for  this 
cause  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  desired  to 
touch  a  kraspedon  of  our  Saviour's  garment  (Matt. 
ix.  20). 

(39)  That  ye  seek  not  after  your  own  heart.— 
Or,  That  ye  go  not  abovi,  or  seardi  not  out,  &c. 

XVI. 

(1)  Now  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar  .  .  .— 
Some  suppose  that  the  copula  before  "Dathan  and 
Abiram  "  sliould  be  omitted,  and  that  the  verse  should 
be  rendered  thus :  Now  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the 
son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  took  Vatlian  and 
Abiram,  &c.  The  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  is  the  only  important  event  which  is  recorded 
in  connection  with  the  protracted  wandering  in  the 
desert.  The  time  and  place  of  its  occurrence  cannot 
be  positively  determined.  The  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  appears  to  have  arisen  render  it  probable  that 
it  took  place  during  one  of  the  early  years  of  the 
wandering  in  the  wilderness,  either  during  the  abode 
at  Kadesh  or  subsequently  to  the  departure  from  it. 
In  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  occurrence  took 
place  during  the  sojourn  at  Kadesh,  it  may  be  urged — 
(I)  that  the  history  of  the  Israelites  between  the  first 
and  the  second  encampments  at  Kadesh  appears  to  be 
designedly  regarded  and  treated  as  a  blank;  and  (2) 
that  during  that  interval  they  appear  to  have  been 
dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  wudemess,  whilst  the 
narrative  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah  seems  to  assume  the 
concentration  of  the  people  in  one  place.  The  whole 
of  the  narrative  bears  the  clear  impress  of  historical 


truth.  The  leaders  of  the  rebellion,  amongst  whom 
Korah  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place  (eomp.  chaps, 
xvi.  1,  xxvi.  9 ;  Jude,  ver.  11),  belonged  to  the  tribes  of 
Levi  and  Beuben.  Korah,  as  the  descendant  of  Izhar, 
the  brother  of  Amram,  who  was  the  father  (or,  as  some 
maintain,  the  more  distant  ancestor)  of  Moses  and 
Aaron,  may  well  be  suppdbed  to  have  been  jealous  of 
the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  priestly  family,  and 
also  of  the  leadership  of  Elizaphan,  the  son  of  Umel 
(chap.  iii.  30),  who  appears  to  have  been  i^e  youngest 
son  of  Kohath,  whilst  the  name  of  Izhar  stands  next 
to  that  of  Amram  (chap.  iii.  19).  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  moreover,  as  the  sons  of  Eliab,  the  son 
of  Fallu,  the  son  of  Beuben  (chap.  xxvi.  5 — 9),  who 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  may,  on  like  grounds, 
be  supposed  to  have  been  discontented  on  account 
of  the  transference  of  the  birthright,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  the  leadership  which  had  been  possessed 
bv  their  tribe,  and  which  was  now  held  by  the  tribe 
ox  Judah.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  have  regarded 
the  priesthood  also  as  amongst  the  prerogatives  of  the 
firstoom  which  should  have  descended  to  them.  The 
proximity  of  the  Kohathites  to  the  Reubenites — for  both 
were  encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle — 
afforded  opportunity  for  their  common  deliberations; 
and  it  has  been  inferred  bv  some,  from  verses  24 — 27, 
that  they  had  erected  a  tabernacle  in  rivalry  with  tho 
Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation.  No  further  mention 
is  made  of  the  name  of  On,  nor  is  he  expressly  included 
in  the  account  of  the  final  punishment. 

(2)  And  they  rose  up    .    .    .— i.«.,  in  rebellion. 
Two    hundred   and   fifty  princes    .    .    • — 

It  has  been  inferred  from  chap,  xxvii.  3,  where  it  is 
stated  that  Zelophehad,  the  Manassite,  did  not  take 
part  in  the  rebellion,  that  these  princes,  or  chief  men 
of  the  congregation,  belonged  to  the  other  tribes  of 
Israel  as  well  as  that  of  Levi.  They  are  called  Koiah*8 
company  because  he  was  their  leader,  and  it  is  probable 
from  verse  8  that  a  large  number  of  them  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Levi. 

(3)  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you  .  .  —Or, 
enough  for  you  (comp.  Gen.  xlv.  28),  i.e.,  you  have  held 
the  priesthood  and  tne  government  long  enough ;  or. 
Let  it  be  enough  for  you  to  be  numbered  amongst  the 
holy  people  without  usurping  dominion  over  them. 
It  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenour  of  the  address  that 
Korah  laid  claim  to  a  universal  priesthood  on  behalf  of 
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them,  and  the  Lobd  is  among  them: 
wherefore  then  lift  ye  up  yourselves 
above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ? 

(^^  And  when  Moses  heard  ity  he  feU 
upon  his  face:  (^>  and  he  spake  unto 
£orah  and  unto  all  his  company,  say- 
ing, Even  to  morrow  the  Lord  will 
shew  who  are  his,  and  who  is  holy; 
and  will  cause  him  to  come  near  unto 
him :  even  him  whom  he  hath  chosen 
will  he  cause  to  come  near  unto  him. 
<^>  This  do ;  Take  you  censers,  Korah, 
and  all  his  company ;  ^  and  put  fire 
therein,  and  put  incense  in  them  before 
the  Lord  to  morrow:  and  it  shall  be 
that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth 
choose,  he  shall  be  holy:  ye  take  too 
much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi. 

<®)  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear, 
I  pray  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi :  (*>  seemsth 
it  but  a  small  thing  unto  you,  that  the 
God  of  Israel  hath  separated  you  from 
the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you 
near  to  himself  to  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand 
before  the  congregation  to  minister 
unto  them?  (^^^  And  he  hath  brought 
thee  near  to  him^  and  all  thy  brethren 
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the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee :  and  seek  ye 
the  priesthood  alsoP  (i^>  For  which 
cause  both  thou  and  all  thy  company 
are  gathered  together  against  the 
Lord:  and  what  is  Aaron,  that  ye 
murmur  against  him  P 

<^^  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab :  which 
said.  We  will  not  come  up :  ^^^  is  it  a 
small  thing  that  thou  hast  brought  us 
up  out  of  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk 
and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wilderness, 
except  thou  make  thyself  altogether  a 
prince  over  us  ?  (^*)  Moreover  thou  hast 
not  brought  us  into  a  land  that  floweth 
with  milk  and  honey,  or  given  us  in- 
heritance of  fields  and  vineyards :  wilt 
thou  ^put  out  the  eyes  of  these  menP 
we  will  not  come  up. 

(1^)  And  Moses  was  very  wroth,  and 
said  unto  the  Lord,  'Bespect  not  thou 
their  offering :  I  have  not  taken  one  ass 
from  them,  neither  have  I  hurt  one  of 
them.  (1®)  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah, 
Be  thou  and  all  thy  company  before  the 
Lord,  thou,  and  they,  and  Aaron,  to 
morrow :  ^^^^  and  take  every  man  his 
censer,  and  put  incense  in  them,  and 
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the  people,  designing  probably  to  secure  the  chief  place 
in  that  priesthood  for  nimself. 

(5)  And  he  spake  unto  Korah  and  imto  all 
his  company. — The  words  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed only  to  Korah  and  his  company,  not  to  Dathan 
and  Abiram,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  been  present  on 
this  occasion.  (See  verse  12,  where  Moses  is  repre- 
sented as  sending  for  Dathan  and  Abiram.) 

Even  to-morrow.— Literally,  In  the  morning.  It 
may  be  that  On  and  also  the  sons  of  Korah  profited  by 
this  suspension  of  the  judgment  which  was  about  to 
overtake  those  who  persisted  in  their  rebellion. 

(6)  Take  you  censers.— The  offering  of  incense 
was  the  peculiar  prerogative  and  the  holiest  function  of 
the  priesthood.  The  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abihu 
ought  to  have  served  as  a  warning  to  Korah  and  his 
company  not  to  provoke  a  similar  exhibition  of  the 
Divine  displeasure. 

(7)  Te  take  too  muoh  upon  you  .  •  .—Moses 
here  adopts  the  language  of  Korah  in  verse  3.  The 
meaning  appears  to  be,  as  more  fully  explained  in  verses 
9,  10,  that  it  ought  to  have  sufficed  Korah  and  the 
other  Levites  that  they  had  been  chosen  from  amongst 
their  brethren  to  discharge  the  inferior  offices  of  me 
sanctuary. 

(10)  And  seek  ye  the  priesthood  also?— The 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  understand  the 
reference  to  be  to  the  high  priesthood.  As  the  other 
Levites  who  belonged  to  Korah's  company  sought  the 
priesthood,  so  Korah  may  have  aimed  at  the  high 
priesthood. 

(12)  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and 
Abiram  .  .  .—If,  as  seems  probable  from  verse  3, 
Dathan  and  Abiram  had  joined  Korah  Ai^d  his  com- 


pany in  the  address  to  Moses  which  is  contained  in 
verse  3,  they  must  have  subsequently  withdrawn  them- 
selves and  retired  to  their  own  tents,  from  which  they 
refused  to  go  up  at  the  bidding  of  Moses. 

(13)  A  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and 
honey. — The  description  of  the  land  of  promise  is 
here  applied  perversely  and  ironically  to  the  land  of 
Egvpt. 

(U)  Moreover  thou  hast  not  brought  us  .  .  . 
— ^The  words  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  Moses 
(Exod.  iii.  8)  concerning  the  deliverance  from  Eg^rpt, 
and  the  brinc^ng  of  the  people  into  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  ana  honey,  had  been  communicated  b^  Aaron 
to  the  people  (Exod.  iv.  30).  Dathan  and  Abiram  re- 
proach Moses,  as  though  he  was  responsible  for  their 
protracted  sojourn  in '£e  wilderness. 

Wilt  thou  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  menP 
— ^Hebrew,  those  men.  The  same  expression  is  em- 
ployed in  its  literal  signification  in  regard  to  Samson 
(Judges  xvi.  21).  It  is  probably  used  here  in  the 
same  manner;  or,  it  may  be,  to  denote  an  alleged 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Moses  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the 
people  to  the  violation  of  promises  solemnly  made  to 
them,  and  to  impose  upon  them  a  law  of  blind  obedience 
to  his  own  arbitrary  injunctions. 

(15)  I  have  not  taken  one  ass  from  them  .  .  . 
^In  answer  to  the  accusation  preferred  against  him  in 
verse  13,  Moses  vindicates  himself  from  the  cliarge  of 
oppression  or  extortion. 

(17)  Take  every  man  his  censer.— These  censers 

may  have  been  household  vessels  resembling  censers, 

and  avmlable  for  the  same  purpose ;  or  they  may  have 

I  been  vessels  which  were  usea  by  the  heads  of  houses,  as 

!  prieste,  before  the  order  of  priesthood  was  restricted  to 
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bring  ye  before  the  Lord  every  man  his 
censer,  two  hundred  and  fifty  censers; 
thou  also,  and  Aaron,  each  of  you  his 
censer, 

(18)  And  they  took  every  man  his 
censer,  and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid 
incense  thereon,  and  stood  in  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation 
vdth  Moses  and  Aaron.  (^)  And  Korah 
gathered  all  the  congregation  against 
them  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation:  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  tbe  con- 
gregation. 

(^)  And  the  Lord  spake  xmto  Moses 
and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  <^)  Separate 
yourselves  from  among  this  congrega- 
tion, that  I  may  consume  them  in  a 
moment.  <^^  And  they  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  said,  0  Gk)d,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  shall  one  man  sin, 
and  wilt  thou  be  wroth  with  all  the 
congregation?  (^)  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  ^^^  Speak  unto  the 
congregation,  saying.  Get  you  up  from 
about  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan, 
and  Abiram. 

(25)  And  Moses  rose  up  and  went  unto 
Dathan  and  Abiram ;  and  the  elders  of 
Israel  followed  him.    (^^  And  he  spake 
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unto  the  congregation,  saying.  Depart, 
I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these 
wicked  men,  and  touch  nothing  of 
their's,  lest  ye  be  consumed  in  all  their 
sins.  <^)  So  they  gat  up  from  the 
tabernacle  of  £oraJi,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  on  every  side :  and  Dathan 
and  Abiram  came  out,  and  stood  in 
the  door  of  their  tents,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  Uttle 
children.  <^>  And  Moses  said.  Hereby 
ye  shall  know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent 
me  to  do  all  these  works;  for  I  have 
not  done  them  of  mine  own  mind.  <^^  If 
these  men  die  ^the  common  death  of 
all  men,  or  if  they  be  visited  after  the 
visitation  of  all  men;  then  the  Lori> 
hath  not  sent  me.  (^>  But  if  the  Lori> 
^make  a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open 
her  mouth,  and  swallow  them  up,  with 
all  that  appertain  unto  them,  and  they 
go  down  quick  into  the  pit;  then  ye 
shall  understand  that  these  men  have 
provoked  the  Lord. 

(31)  aAnd  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  had 
made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these 
words,  that  the  ground  clave  asunder 
that  was  under  them :  (^)  and  the  earth 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them, 
up,  and  their  houses,  and  all  the  men 


the  family  of  Aaron ;  or  they  may  have  been  made  by 
Korah  and  his  company  for  tneir  own  nse. 

(19)  All  the  oongregation.— It  is  evident  from 
these  words  that  there  was  a  general  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  favour  the  insurrection  of 
Korah  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 

(21)  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this 
eongpregation  .  •  . — By  their  obedience  to  the 
summons  of  Korah  the  congregation  generally,  or  at 
least  a  lar^e  portion  of  it,  had  made  themselves  par- 
takers in  his  sin,  and  had  become  obnoxious  to  the 
Divine  wrath. 

(24)  Qet  you  up  from  about  the  tabemaole 
of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.— It  is  not  easy 
to  determine  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  miahkan 
(tabernacle)  in  this  and  in  the  27th  verse.  The  word,  in 
the  singular  number,  commonly  denotes  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation — %.e.^  the  boarded  erection  which 
was  covered  by  the  ohel,  or  tent.  The  word  means 
simply  a  "  dwelliug-place,'*  and  it  may  denote  in  this 
and  in  the  27t]i  verse  a  rival  tabernacle  which  had  been 
erected  by  Korah  and  the  other  conspirators;  or  it 
niajr  denote,  in  a  collective  sense,  the  tent  of  Korah, 
which  may  have  been  contumaciously  pitched  near  that 
of  the  Reubenites,  and  also  the  tents  of  Dathan  uid 
Abiram,  which  were  in  proximity  to  those  of  the  Koha- 
thites,  but  further  removed  from  the  Tabernacle.  The 
substitution  of  the  word  "  tents  "  in  verse  26,  in  which 
Moses  delivers  to  the  people  the  command  contained  in 
Terse  24,  seems  to  favour  the  latter  of  these  explanations. 

(27)  And  Dathan  and  Abiram  oame  out  .  .  . 
^No  mention  is  made  of  the  position  of  Korah  at  this 


time,  neither  is  uiy  mention  made  of  his  sons,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  cliap.  xxvi,  11,  "died  not"  when  the 
company  of  Korah  died.  His  descendants  are  men- 
tioned in  1  Chron.  vi.  22 — 38,  and  mention  is  made  of 
"the  sons  of  Korah"  in  the  titles  of  eleven  of  the 
Psalms.  Samuel  the  prophet  and  Heman  the  singer 
were  of  this  family  (1  Chron.  vi.  22,  33). 

(28)  To  do  all  these  works.— i.e.,  to  bring  the 
people  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  exchange  the  first- 
born for  the  Levites,  to  consecrate  Aaron  and  his  sous 
to  the  priesthood,  and  generally  to  declare  the  will  of 
the  Lora  to  tlie  people. 

(30)  Make  a  new  thing.— Literally,  ereaie  a  crea- 
iionr^,e,y  do  something  hitherto  unknovm. 

Into  the  pit.— Literally,  into  Sheoh 

(32)  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  .  .  . — 
Had  this  verse  stood  alone  it  might  liave  been  inferred 
that  Korah  and  his  family  shared  the  fate  of  Dathan 
and  Abiram  and  their  ramilies  and  houseliolds.  In 
re^rd  to  the  sons  of  Korah,  however,  there  is  direct 
evidence  that  they  did  not  share  in  the  punishment  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  (see  Note  on  verse  27) :  and  in  re- 
gard to  Korah  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  he 
perished  by  fire  with  the  250  men  wlio  offered  incense 
with  him.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  chap.  xxvi.  10 
Korah  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  (see  Note  in  loc.) ;  but  in  the  other  places  i  i 
which  reference  is  made  to  the  conspiracy,  the  fato  of 
the  chief  conspirators  is  separated.  Thus,  in  Deut.  ri. 
6  we  read  only  of  what  God  did  unto  Dathan  B\i 
Abiram  and  their  households  and  tenta;  and  in  ^'e. 
cvi.  17  we  read  that  "  The  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
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that  appertained  tmto  Eorah,  and  all 
their  goods.  <^>  They,  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive 
into  the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon 
them:  and  they  perished  from  among 
the  congregation.  <^)  And  all  Israel 
that  were  round  about  them  fled  at  the 
cry  of  them:  for  they  said,  Lest  the 
eaorth  swallow  us  up  aUo.  ^^^  And  there 
came  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord,  and 
consumed  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  that  offered  incense. 

<^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^  Speak  unto  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron  the  priest,  that  he  take  up  the 
censers  out  of  the  burning,  and  scatter 
thou  the  fire  yonder;  for  they  are 
hallowed.  (®>  The  censers  of  these 
sinners  against  their  own  souls,  let 
them  make  them  broad  plates  for  a 
covering  of  the  altar:  for  they  offered 
them  before  the  Lord,  tiiereiore  they 
are  hallowed  :  and  they  shall  be  a  sign 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.  <^)  And 
Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  brasen 
censers,  wherewith  they  that  were 
burnt    had    offered;    and    they    were 


made  broad  plates  for  a  covering  of 
the  altar:  (^>  to  he  a  memorial  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  that  no  stranger, 
which  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  come 
near  to  offer  incense  before  the  Lord  ; 
that  he  be  not  as  Korah,  and  as  his 
company :  as  the  Lord  said  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  Moses. 

^^^  But  on  the  morrow  all  the  con- 
gregation of  the  children  of  Israel 
murmured  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron,  saying.  Ye  have  killed  the 
people  of  the  Lord.  ^^^  And  it  came 
to  pass,  when  the  cong^regation  was 
gathered  against  Moses  and  a^nst 
Aaron,  that  they  looked  toward  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and, 
behold,  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.  <^>  And 
Moses  and  Aaron  came  before  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  <**J 
And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  say- 
ing, ^^^  Get  you  up  from  among  this 
congregation,  that  I  may  consume 
them  as  in  a  moment.  And  they  fell 
upon  their  faces.  <^)  And  Moses  said 
unto  Aaron,  Take  a  censer,  and  put 


up  Dathan,  and  covered  the  company  of  Abiram," 
wnilst  in  the  following  verse  it  is  added  that  "The 
flame  burned  up  the  wicked."  If  Korah's  tent  re- 
mained in  its  appointed  place  amongst  the  Eohathites, 
it  mav  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  chasm  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  tents  of  Dathan  and  Abiram ;  or  if 
Korah  had  pitched  a  tent  for  himself  adjoining  the 
tents  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  it  may  be  iiuerred  that 
those  only  of  his  household  remained  in  it  who  shared 
in  the  conspiracv,  and  that  his  sons  remained  amonfl[8t 
the  other  Kohathites,  or  withdrew  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  at  the  command  of  Moses.  It  is  most 
natural  to  suppose  that  Eorah  was  at  this  time  before 
the  door  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  the  250  men  of  his 
company  who  had  presumed  to  offer  incense,  and  that 
he  snared  their  doom.  Ibn  Ezra  observes  that  in  the 
song  of  the  Bed  Sea  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the 
drowning  of  Pharaoh,  but  only  of  his  chariots  and 
hosts ;  whilst  in  Ps.  cxzxvi.  15  we  read  that  Pharaoh 
and  his  host  were  overthrown  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

(35)  And  there  oame  out  a  £Lre  from  the  Lord 
•  .  . — It  was  thus,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  ob- 
served, that  "Korah  and  his  company  were  punished 
by  the  same  element  as  that  by  which  they  had  sinned.'* 

(37)  Speak  unto  Eleaaar  the  son  of  Aaron  •  •  . 
— ^Aaron  was  shortly  to  be  employed  in  an  act  of  sacer- 
dotal ministration  and  intercession,  for  which  he  would 
have  become  disqualified  had  he  been  ceremonially  de- 
filed by  contact  with  things  pertainine  to  the  dead. 

(38)  These  sinners  against  their  own  souls.— 
t.e.,  men  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  by  their  sin. 

Iiet  them  make  them  broad  plates  .  •  .— 
It  was  thus  that  the  sacrilegious  act  of  Korah  and  his 
company  was  made  the  occasion  of  ^  Dermanent  warn- 
ing against  all  similar  profanation  of  i^i^  things.    The 


altar  of  burnt-offering  had  already  a  covering  of  brass ; 
but,  as  the  altar  was  made  of  woda,  an  additional  cover- 
ing afforded  further  security  against  the  fire  which  was 
continually  burning  on  it.  The  censers  of  Eorah  and 
his  companv  were  made  of  brass  (verse  39).  Those  of 
Aaron  and  nis  sons  are  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
made  of  silver,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
authority  for  this  supposition ;  and  in  Ezod.  xxzviiL  3, 
where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used,  but  which  in  the 
English  version  is  rendered  "  firepans,"  it  is  said  that 
all  the  vessels  of  the  altar  were  made  of  brass.  In  the 
time  of  Solomon  the  censers  were  made  of  gold  (1  Kings 
vii.  50).  That  used  by  Aaron  on  the  gpreat  day  of  atone- 
ment was  of  gold.    (Gomp.  Heb.  iz.  1 ;  Rev.  viii.  3.) 

(39)  Wherewith  they  that  were  biumt  had 
ofiTered. — Or,  which  they  who  were  burnt  liad  brought 
niah  (i.e.,  unto  the  Lord). 

m  To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of 
Israel. — The  Apostle  Jude  warns  Christians  by  the 
same  example  against  the  profanation  of  Divine  ordi- 
nances (verse  11). 

(41)  But  on  the  morrow  .  .  .—It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  a  more  striking  illustration  at  the  depravity 
of  the  human  heart  than  is  afforded  by  this  outbreak  A 
the  same  spirit  of  rebellion  which  had  been  so  signally 
punished  on  the  preceding  day. 

(^)  And,  behold,  the  oloud  covered  it.— The 
cloud  had  probably  been  removed  on  the  preceding 
day  when  the  rebels  were  consumed,  and  was  now 
again  restored  in  order  to  encourage  Moses  and  Aaron. 

(46)  Take  a  censer.— Better,  the  censer.  The  ref- 
erence appears  to  be  to  the  golden  censer  of  the  high 
priest.  Incense  was  an  emblem  of  pnwer,  and  a  figure 
of  the  intercession  and  mediation  at  Christ.  (See  Fb. 
ciIL2iEev.viiL3,4.) 
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fire  therein  from  oflF  the  altar,  and  pnt 
on  incense,  and  go  qnicklj  unto  the 
congregation,  and  make  an  atonement 
for  them :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out 
from  the  Lord;  the  plague  is  begun. 
<^^)  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  com- 
manded, and  ran  into  the  midst  of 
the  congregation;  and,  behold,  the 
plague  was  begun  among  the  people: 
and  he  put  on  incense,  and  made  an 
atonement  for  the  people.  <^>  And  he 
stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living ; 
and  the  plague  was  stayed.  <^>  Now 
they  that  died  in  the  plague  were 
fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred, 
beside  them  that  died  about  the  matter 
of  Korah.  (^)  And  Aaron  returned 
unto  Moses  unto  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation:  and 
the  plague  was  stayed. 

CHAPTER  XVn.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  Speak  unto 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  take  of  every 
one  of  them  a  rod  according  to  the 
house  of  their  fathers,  of  all  their 
princes  according  to  the  house  of  their 
fathers  twelve  rods :    write  thou  every 


a  Ex.  SS.  21. 


I  Heh.,  a  rod  or 
one  prince,  <  od 
for  0H4  priMce. 


man's  name  upon  his  rod.  (^)  And  thou 
shalt  write  Aaron's  name  upon  the  rod 
of  Levi:  for  one  rod  shall  be  for  the 
head  of  the  house  of  their  fathers.  ^*^ 
And  thou  shalt  lay  them  up  in  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before 
the  testimony,  *  where  I  >vill  meet  with 
you.  ^^^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  the  man's  rod,  whom  I  shall 
choose,  shall  blossom :  and  I  will 
make  to  cease  from  me  the  murmur- 
ings  of  the  children  of  Israel,  whereby 
they  murmur  against  you. 

^®>  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children 
of  Israel,  and  every  one  of  their  princes 
gave  him  ^a  rod  apiece,  for  each  prince 
one,  according  to  their  £ELthers'  houses, 
even  twelve  rods :  and  the  rod  of  Aaron 
was  among  their  rods.  <^^  And  Moses 
laid  up  the  rods  before  the  Lord  in  the 
tabernacle  of  witness. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the 
morrow  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle 
of  witness;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of 
Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded, 
and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 
blossoms,  and  yielded  almonds.  (^)  And 
Moses  brought  out  all  the  rods  from 


And  go  quickly.— Or,  and  carry  it  quickly, 
W  And  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  congrega- 
tion.— The  whole  occasion  was  an  extraordinary  one. 
On  oTdinary  occasions  incense  might  only  be  offered  on 
the  golden  altar  within  the  holy  place  in  which  the 
priests  ministered. 

(^)  And  he  stood  between  the  dead  and  the 
living  .  .  • — Aaron  was,  in  this  respect,  a  strildng 
type  of  Christ,  who  "  hath  given  himself  for  ns  an 
offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  Grod  for  a  sweet-smelling 
savonr^'  (Eph.  v.  2). 

xyn. 

(2)  And  take  of  every  one  of  them  .  .  •-- 
Better,  And  take  of  them  a  rod  for  each  fathev'a 
house. 

Twelve  rods.— Some  suppose  that  Aaron's  rod 
was  not  included  amongst  the  twelve.  Others  suppose 
that  one  rod  only  was  ^ken  for  the  tribes  of  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh.  The  latter  supposition  is  more  accordant 
with  the  terms  here  employed  than  the  former,  and  is 
supported  by  Deut.  xzvii.  12, 13,  where  Joseph  stands 
for  the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  Levi 
is  included  amongst  the  twelve  tribes. 

Write  thou  every  man's  name  upon  his  rod. 
— ^This  was  in  accordance  with  an  Egyptian  custom. 
(See  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians,  III.  388.)  The 
prophet  Ezekiel  received  a  similar  injunction  (Ezek. 
xxxvii.  16). 

(3)  ADd  thou  shalt  write  Aaron's  name  upon 
the  rod  of  Levi.— Aaron  was  descended  from  the 
second  son  of  Levi.  He  was  not,  therefore,  the  natural, 
but  the  divinely-appointed  head  of  his  father's  house, 
and  hence  it  would  not  have  sufficed  for  the  purpose 


contemplated  to  have  inscribed  the  name  of  Levi  upon 
the  rod.  Aaron  was  constituted  the  head  alike  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  Levit«s,  into  which  two  classes  the 
tribe  of  Levi  was  divided. 

(4)  Where  I  will  meet  with  you.— Bather,  where 
I  meet  with  you. 

(5)  The  man's  rod,  whom  I  shall  choose,  shall 
blossom. — Or,  shaU  mrotd  forth  or  put  forth — i,e., 
leaves  or  blossoms.  Achilles,  when  enraged  against 
Agamemnon,  is  made  to  swear  a  solemn  oath  by  his 
sceptre  which,  having  once  left  its  stock  on  the  moun- 
tains, shall  never  again  grow.  King  Latinus  is  repre- 
sented by  y irgil  as  confirming  his  covenant  with  i¥inea.s 
by  a  similar  oath. 

(8)  Behold,  the  rod  of  Aaron  for  the  house  of 
Levi  was  budded  .  .  .—As  the  budding  of  Aaron's 
rod  was  the  divinelv  appointed  proof  of  the  establishment 
of  the  priesthood  in  his  person  and  in  his  posterity,  so 
our  Lord  proved  Himself  to  be  the  tnie  High  Priest 
over  the  House  of  God  by  coming  forth  as  ''a  rod 
[or  shoot]  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse '  (Isa.  id.  1),  and  as 
"  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  "  (Isa.  liii.  2).  The  miraea- 
Ions  shooting  forth  of  Aaron*s  dr^  rod  may  be  resided 
as  a  type  of  the  mode  of  the  Spirit's  operation  in  the 
Church,  and  more  especially  in  the  work  of  the  ministry; 
"  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (Zech.  iv.  6). 

And  yielded  almonds.  —  Better,  and  hrouglit 
almonde  to  maturity,  or  yields  ripe  almonds.  The 
word  shahed  (almond-tree)  is  a  cognate  form  of  the  verb 
shakad — to  keep  watch.  The  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  given  to  the  almond-tree  because  it  blossoms  at 
a  time  when  vegetation  is  lying  in  the  sleep  of  winter. 
(See  Jer.  i.  11, 12;  also,  The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  319.) 
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before  the  Lord  unto  all  the  children 
of  Israel:  and  they  looked,  and  took 
every  man  his  rod. 

0^)  And  the  Lord  said  nnto  Moses, 
Bring  *  Aaron's  rod  again  before  the 
testimony,  to  be  kept  for  a  token 
against  the  ^rebels;  and  thon  shalt 
quite  take  away  their  murmurings 
from  me,  that  they  die  not.  (^^^  And 
Moses  did  so :  as  the  Lord  commanded 
him,  so  did  he. 

(^)  And  the  children  of  Israel  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying.  Behold,  we  die,  we 
perish,  we  all  perish.  (^^^  Whosoever 
Cometh  anything  near  unto  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  shall  die :  shall  we 
be  consumed  with  dying? 

CHAPTER  XVni.— (1)  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Aaron,  Thou  and  thy  sons 
and  thy  father's  house  with  thee  shall 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary: 
and  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall 
bear  the  iniquity  of  your  priesthood. 
<2)  And  thy  brethren  also  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  bring 
thou  with  thee,  that  they  may  be  joined 
unto  thee,  and  minister  unto  thee :  but 
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thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall 
minister  before  the  tabernacle  of  wit- 
ness. <3)  And  they  shall  keep  thy 
charge,  and  the  charge  of  all  the 
tabernacle :  only  they  shall  not  come 
nigh  the  vessels  of  tibe  sanctuary  and 
the  altar,  that  neither  they,  nor  ye 
also,  die.  (^>  And  thev  shall  be  joined 
unto  thee,  and  keep  tne  charge  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  for  all 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle :  and  a 
stranger  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  you. 
<^>  And  ye  shall  keep  the  chaise  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  the  charge  of  the  altar : 
that  there  be  no  wrath  any  more  upon 
the  children  of  Israel.  (^>  And  I,  behold, 
I  have  *  taken  your  brethren  the  Levites 
from  among  the  children  of  Israel :  to 
you  they  are  given  as  a  gift  for  the 
Lord,  to  do  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation.  <')  Therefore 
thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  keep 
your  priest's  office  for  every  thing  of 
the  altar,  and  within  the  vail ;  and  ye 
shall  serve:  I  have  given  your  priest's 
office  unto  you  as  a  service  of  gift :  and 
the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be 
put  to  death. 


(10)  Bring  Aaron's  rod  again  before  the  tes- 
timony.— Better,  Put  bach  (litendly,  make  to  retwm) 
Aaron* 8  rod  ...  It  is  not  stated  here  that  the  rod 
was  pat  within  the  ark.  Nor  is  it  so  stated  in  Exod. 
xvi.  33  with  regard  to  the  pot  of  manna.  Neither  of 
these  was  within  the  ark  when  it  was  brought  into 
Solomon's  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  9) ;  bnt  this  sUttement 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  that  contained  in 
Heb.  ix.  4,  inasmuch  as  the  assertion  that  there  was 
nothing  but  the  tables  of  the  law  in  the  ark  at  that 
time  does  not  prove  that  there  were  not  other  things 
in  it  at  an  earlier  period,  and  may  be  thought  to 
suggest  the  inference  that  such  was  actuaUy  the 
case.  The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that  when  Kine 
Josiah  ordered  the  ark  to  be  put  in  the  house  whi<£ 
King  Solomon  built,  the  rod  of  Aaron  and  the  pot  of 
manna  and  the  anointing  oil  were  hidden  with  the  ark, 
4ind  that  at  that  time  the  rod  of  Aaron  had  buds  and 
Almonds. 

(12, 13)  And  the  ohildren  of  Israel  spake  unto 
Moses  •  .  .  —  The  special  manifestations  of  Divine 
power  which  the  Israelites  had  witnessed  excited  within 
them  salutary  emotions  of  awe  and  of  anxious  apprehen- 
sion, but  do  not  seem  to  have  awakened  within  them  any 
corresponding  sense  of  gratitude  either  for  iheir  de- 
liverance from  the  plague,  or  for  the  privileges  which 
they  enj^ed  by  reason  of  the  Divine  presence  amongst 
them.  Tlie  true  answer  to  their  inquiry  whether  they 
were  doomed  utterly  to  perish  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing chapter,  in  which  the  priesthood  of  Christ 
is  typically  set  forth  as  bearing  tha  ifliquity  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  thus  making  reconcilil  ..^u  for  the  sins 
and  securinc:  the  acceptance  ot  tj^^^rfect  service 
of  ELis  people.  JXP<r  *^ 


xvin. 

(1)  Shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary 
.  .  . — It  must  be  remembered  that  the  iniquity  of 
the  sanctuary,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  priesthood,  ex- 
tended not  only  to  the  defilement  of  the  sanctuary  by 
the  transgressions  of  priests  and  people  (Lev.  xvi.  11, 
15, 16),  but  also  to  its  defilement  hy  tne  imperfections 
connected  with  the  services  of  the  priests  and  the  offer- 
ings of  the  people  (Exod.  xxviii.  38). 

(2)  That  they  may  be  joined  unto  thee.— There 
is  an  allusion  here  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  Levi, 
which  was  given  to  Leah's  third  son.  (See  Gren.  xxix. 
34.)  The  Hebrew  verb  is  the  same  as  that  which 
occurs  in  the  speech  of  Leah. 

And  minister  unto  thee :  but  thou  and  thy 
sons  •  •  • — Or,  and  they  shall  minister  unto  thee, 
both  unto  thee  and  to  thy  sons  with  thee,  before  the 
tent  of  witness.  The  service  of  the  Levites  was  exe- 
cuted before  the  tent — {.e.,  in  the  court;  that  of  the 
! meats  was  in  the  holy  place,  as  well  as  in  the  court 
verse  7). 

W  And  keep  the  charge  .  •  .—See  chaps,  i.  53, 
m.  7. 

(5,6)  And  ye  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the 
sanctuary  .   .   .—See  chap.  viii.  19. 

(7)  And  within  the  vail.— i.e.,  the  vail  which 
separated  the  holy  place  from  the  most  holy.  The 
word  which  is  employed  in  this  place  {parocheth)  is 
used  only  of  the  second  vail.  (See  Lev.  tvL  12.) 
"When  the  outer  vail  or  hanging  is  designed  to  be 
understood,  the  word  used  is  masah.  The  reference 
appears  to  be  to  the  whole  of  the  priestly  duties  which 
^eie  discharged  by  Aaron  and  his  sons,  from  those  con- 
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<^  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Aaron,  •  ^^-  *°-  **• 
Behold,  I  also  have  given  thee  the 
charge  of  mine  heave  offerings  of  all 
the  hallowed  things  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  nnto  thee  have  I  given  them  by 
reason  of  the  anointing,  and  to  thy 
sons,  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.  W  This 
shall  he  thine  of  the  most  holy  things, 
reserved  from  the  fire:  every  oblation 
of  their's,  every  meat  offering  of  their's, 
and  every  sin  offering  of  their's,  and 
every  trespass  offering  of  their's,  which 
they  shall  render  nnto  me,  shall  he  most 
holy  for  thee  and  for  thy  sons.  <^^>  In 
the  most  holy  place  shalt  thou  eat  it ; 
every  male  sliaJl  eat  it :  it  shall  be  holy 
nnto  thee.  <^^^  And  this  is  thine ;  the 
heave  offering  of  their  gift,  with  all  the 
wave  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel : 
I  have  given  them  nnto  ''thee,  and  to 
thy  sons  and  to  thy  daughters  with 
thee,  by  a  statute  for  ever :  every  one 
that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  of 
it.  (^)  All  the  ^best  of  the  oU,  and  aU 
the  best  of  the  wine,  and  of  the  wheat, 
the  firstfruits  of  them  which  th^  shall 
offer  unto  the  Lobd,  them  have  I  given 
thee.  <^  And  whatsoever  is  first  ripe 
in  the  land,  which  they  shall  bring  unto 
the  Lobd,  shall  be  thine;  every  one 
that  is  clean  in  thine  house  shall  eat 
of  it.   <^*^  *  Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel 
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shall  be  thine.  ^^  Every  thing  that 
openeth  '^the  matrix  in  all  flesh,  which 
they  bring  unto  the  Lobd,  whether  it  be 
of  men  or  beasts,  shall  be  thine :  never- 
theless the  firstborn  of  man  shalt  thou 
surely  redeem,  and  the  firstling  of  un- 
clean beasts  shalt  thou  redeem.  <^^  And 
those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  from  a 
month  old  shalt  thou  redeem,  according 
to  thine  estimation,  for  the  money  of 
five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary,  ''which  is  twenty  gerahs. 
07)  Biit  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  or  the 
firstling  of  a  sheep,  or  the  firstling  of 
a  goat,  thou  shalt  not  redeem;  tiiey 
are  holy:  thou  shalt  sprinkle  their 
blood  upon  the  altar,  and  shalt  bum 
their  fat  for  an  offering  made  by  fire, 
for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lobd.  ^^®> 
And  the  flesh  of  them  shall  be  thine,  as 
the  'wave  breast  and  as  the  right 
shoulder  are  thine.  <^)  All  the  heave 
offerings  of  the  holy  things,  which  the 
children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  Lobd, 
have  I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy 
daughters  with  thee,  by  a  statute  for 
ever :  it  is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever 
before  the  Lobd  unto  thee  and  to  thy 
seed  with  thee. 

<^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Aaron, 
Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their 
land,  neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part 


nected  with  the  altar  of  burnt  offering  to  those  which 
were  performed  in  the  most  holy  place. 

(8)  The  charge  of  mine  heave  offerings.— See 
Ley.  yiL  34,  and  verse  11  of  this  chapter. 

Unto  thee  have  I  given  them  by  reason 
of  the  anointing. — Better,  tmto  thee  have  I  given 
them  for  an  anointing  portion,  (See  Lev.  vii.  35,  and 
Note.) 

By  an  ordinanoe  for  ever.— Better,  as  an  eternal 
statute. 

(9)  From  the  fire.— «.e.,  from  the  fire  which  was 
kindled  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering. 

Every  oblation  of  their's,  every  meat  offering 
of  their's  .  .  .—Or,  every  oblation  of  thevr'e  for  all 
their  meat  offerings,  and  for  all  their  sin  offerings,  and 
for  all  their  trespass  offerings  (or,  guiU  offerings). 

(10)  In  the  most  holy  place  .  .  .—These  gifts 
were  to  be  eaten,  as  most  holy,  in  the  court  oz  the 
Tabernacle  (see  Lev.  vi.  16,  26,  vii.  6),  and  only  by  the 
priests  and  the  male  members  of  their  famines. 

(11)  The  heave  offering  of  their  gift,  with  all 
the  wave  offerings  .  .  .—See  Lev.  vii.  34. 

Every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall 
eat  of  it.— See  Lev.  xxii.  10—13. 

OS)  All  the  best  .  .  .—Hebrew,  all  the  fat,  as  in 
Gen.  xlv.  18. 

The  firstfruits  of  them  .  .  .—The  quantity  is 
not  defined.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Commentary  on  Ezek. 
xlv.,  mentions  the  fortieth  part  as  a  liberal  contribution. 


and  the  sixtieth  as  a  scanty  one,  according  to  Jewish 
tradition. 

(1*)  Every  thing  devoted  .  .  .—See  Lev.  xxvii. 
21—28. 

(15)  Every  thing  that  openeth  the  matrix  .  •  • 
— (See  Lev.  xxvii.  6,  26,  27.)  Five  shekels  was  the  re- 
demption-price paid  for  each  of  the  firstborn  who  were 
not  redeemed  by  the  Levit«s  (chap.  iii.  47). 

(16)  Aooording  to  thiae  estimation.  —  See 
Lev.  xviii.  8—7,  and  Notes. 

(18)  And  the  fiesh  of  them  shall  be  thine  .  .  . — 
Li  Deut.  xii.  17, 18,  the  firstlings  of  the  herd  and  of 
the  flock  are  directed  to  be  eaten  by  the  owners  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  should  choose.  Either  the  law 
as  prescribed  in  Numbers  was  sub8eq|uently  modified, 
or  tne  second  clause  of  this  verse  explains  and  qualifies 
the  preceding  clause,  and  assigns  only  the  wave  breast 
and  the  right  shoulder  (or,  rather,  leg)  to  the  priests. 
(Gomp.  Lot.  x.  14, 15.) 

(19)  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt.— i.6.,  an  indissoluble 
covenant.  (See  Lev.  ii.  13,  and  Note;  also  2  Chron. 
xiii.  5.)  Hence  the  phrases  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote 
the  breach  of  a  covenant,  "  Where  is  the  salt  ?  "  and 
"  They  overstepped  the  salt."  (Comp.  Plinv,  H.  N,^ 
xxxi.  41 ;   Cic,  I)e  Div.,  ii.  16 ;  Virgil,  Eel.,  viii.  82.) 

(20)  Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  .  .  . — 
AAron  is  addressed  in  this  verse  as  the  representative 
of  the  priesthood.  He  himself  did  not  enter  into  the 
land  of  Canaan. 
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among  them :  'I  am,  thy  part  and  thine 
inheritance  among  the  children  of 
Israel.  <^^  And^  behold,  I  have  given 
the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in 
Israel  for  an  inheritance,  for  their 
service  which  they  serve,  even,  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. <22)  If  either  must  the  children 
of  Israel  henceforth  come  nigh  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest 
they  bear  sin,  ^and  die.  ^^  But  the 
Levites  shall  do  the  service  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and 
they  shall  bear  their  iniquity :  it  shall 
be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your 
generations,  that  among  the  children 
of  Israel  they  have  no  inheritance.  <^> 
But  the  tithes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  they  offer  as  an  heave  offering 
unto  the  Lord^  I  have  given  to  the 
Levites  to  inherit:  therefore  I  have  said 
unto  them.  Among  the  children  of 
Israel  they  shall  have  no  inheritance. 

<25)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <26  Thus  speak  unto  the  Levites, 
and  say  unto  them.  When  ye  take  of 
the  children  of  Israel  the  tithes  which 
I  have  given  you  from  them  for  your 
Inheritance,  then  ye  shall  offer  up  an 
heave  offering  of  it  for  the  Lobd,  even 
a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe.     <^  And  this 
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your  heave  offering  shall  be  reckoned 
unto  you,  as  though  it  were  the  com 
of  the  threshingfloor,  and  as  the  ful- 
ness of  the  winepress.  ^^  Thus  ye  also 
shall  offer  an  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lobd  of  all  your  tithes,  which  ye 
receive  of  the  children  of  Israel;  and 
ye  shall  give  thereof  the  Lobd's  heave 
offering  to  Aaron  the  priest.  <®>  Out 
of  all  your  gifts  ye  shall  offer  every 
heave  offering  of  the  Lobd,  of  all  the 
^best  thereof,  even  the  hallowed  part 
thereof  out  of  it.  W  Thereof  thou  shalt 
say  unto  them.  When  ye  have  heaved 
the  best  thereof  from  it,  then  it  shall 
be  counted  unto  the  Levites  as  the 
increase  of  the  threshingfloor,  and  ar 
the  increase  of  the  winepress.  ^^^^  And 
ye  shall  eat  it  in  every  place,  ye  and 
your  households :  for  it  is  your  reward 
for  your  service  in  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation.  <^)  And  ye  shall  bear  no 
sin  by  reason  of  it,  when  ye  have  heaved 
from  it  the  best  of  it :  neither  shall  ye 
pollute  the  holy  things  of  the  children 
of  Israel,  lest  ye  die. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— W  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron, 
saying,  <^)  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the 
law  which  the  Lobd  hath  commanded. 


I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance  .  .  .— 
All  that  are  admitted  into  the  nmnber  of  Christ's 
royal  priesthood  have  God  for  their  portion  and  in- 
heritance— ^in  life,  in  death,  and  thronghont  eternity. 
(Comp.  Pss.  kxiii.  26,  cxiii.  5.) 

(21)  All  the  tenth  in  Israel.— The  reference  here 
is  to  the  first  tithe,  or  tenth  of  the  whole  of  the  prodnce 
of  the  land. 

(22)  liest  they  bear  sin  and  die.— i.e.,  lest  they 
bring  sin  npon  themselves,  the  penalty  of  which  they 
would  have  to  bear.  This  appears  to  be  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  from  which  the  secondary  mean- 
ing, viz.,  that  of  bearing  sin  in  the  sense  of  atoning  for 
it,  is  derived.     (Comp.  Xev.  xix.  17,  xxii.  9.) 

(24)  But  the  tithes  .  .  .—Better, /or  the  tithes  .  .  . 
This  verse  assigns  the  reason  whv  the  Levites  were  to 
have  no  inheritance  among  the  children  of  IsraeL 

(25)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  .  .  .— 
The  law  respecting  the  Levitical  dues  was  given  to 
Aaron,  and  commnnicated  through  him  to  the  people. 
The  law  respecting  the  tithe  which  the  Levites  were  to 
give  to  the  priests,  in  which  Aaron's  family  were  directly 
concerned,  was  communicated  to  Moses,  and  by  him  to 
the  Levites. 

(26)  Even  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe.— Better,  a 
tithe  of  the  tithe, 

(27)  And  as  the  ftdness  of  ^\^  wine-press.— 
The  word  which  is  here  rendered  ?  t^utss  is  the  same 


either  the  fully  ripe  grain,  or  the  produce  of  the  vine. 
The  tithe  which  the  Levites  fsia  to  the  priests  was 
regarded  in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had  been  the  produce 
of  their  own  labour. 

(SO)  As  the  increase  of  the  threshing-floor.— 
As  the  tithe  rendered  to  the  priests  was  to  be  regarded 
in  the  same  light  as  if  it  had  been  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour  (verse  27),  so  what  remained  after  the  heave- 
offerings  had  been  duly  set  apart  was  to  be  reckoned  as 
much  tne  property  of  the  Levites,  and  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  as  the  com  of  the  threshing-floor 
and  the  wine  of  the  wine-press  of  the  rest  of  the 
Israelites. 

(31)  And  ye  shall  eat  it  in  every  place.— IVlien 
the  tenth  which  was  due  to  the  priests  i  had  been  duly 
pud,  the  remainder  of  the  tithe  received  from  the 
people  became  the  rightful  portion  of  the  Levites,  as 
their  ordinary  means  of  subsistence,  and  plight  be  eaten 
by  them  in  every  place,  not  being  subject  to  the  re- 
strictions laid  upon  the  priests  in  regard  to  the  place 
in  which  the  holy  things  were  to  be  eaten.    (See  v.  10.) 

(32)  And  ye  shall  bear  no  sin  .  •  .— i.e.,  shall 
not  incur  any  guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  punish- 
ment.   (See  Note  on  verse  22.) 

XIX. 

(2)  This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law  •  .  .— 

This  combination  of  the  two  words  denoting  "law"  and 
"statute  or  ordnance"  is  peculiar.    It  occurs  once  more 


which  occurs  in  Exod.  ii.  29,  ah**'v     there  rendnred  i     «  • 

« the  first  of  thy  ripe  froits."    ^  Jf  ^^  to  denote  '  "^  ^^'  ^™^*  ^^'  *^^  ®*^"^  ^^  ^^^  *^®  importance  o£ 
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sayingy  Speak  unto  tlie  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  a  red 
heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no 
blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came 
yoke :  <*J  And  ye  shall  give  her  unto 
Eleazar  the  priest,  that  he  may  bring 
her  'forth  without  the  camp,  and  one 
shall  slay  her  before  his  face :  <^>  and 
Eleazar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her 
blood  with  his  finger,  and  'sprinkle 
of  her  blood  directly  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congpregation  seven  times : 
<^)  and  OTIS  shall  bum  the  heifer  in  his 
sight;  'her  skin,  and  her  flesh,  and 
her  blood,  with  her  dung,  shall  he 
bum:  <®)  and  the  priest  shall  take 
cedar  wood,  and  hyssop,  and  scarlet, 
and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  burn- 
ing of  the  heifer.  ^^  Then  the  priest 
slmll  wash  his  clothes,  and  he  shall 
bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  afterward 
he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  the 
priest  shaU  be  unclean  until  the  even. 
^  And  he  that  bumeth  her  shall  wash 
his  clothes  in  water,  and  bathe  his 
flesh  in  water,  and  shall  be  unclean 
until  the  even.  <^>  And  a  man  that  is 
clean  shall  gather  up  the  ashes  of  the 
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heifer,  and  lay  iJiem  up  Avithout  the 
camp  in  a  clean  place,  and  it  shall  be 
kept  for  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel  for  a  water  of 
separation:  it  is  a  purification  for 
sin.  <^^>  And  he  that  gathereth  the 
ashes  of  the  heifer  shall  wash  his 
clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even : 
and  it  shall  be  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  unto  the  stranger  that 
sojoumeth  among  them,  for  a  statute 
for  ever. 

(^^)  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body 
of  any  ^man  shall  be  unclean  seven 
days.  <^)  He  shall  purify  himself  with 
it  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh 
day  he  shall  be  clean :  but  if  he  purify 
not  himself  the  third  day,  then  the 
seventh  day  he  shall  not  lie  clean.  (^ 
Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of 
any  man  that  is  dead,  and  purifieth  not 
himself,  defileth  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lobd;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  oflF 
from  Israel:  because  the  water  of 
separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon 
him,  he  shall  be  unclean ;  his  unclean- 
ness  is  yet  upon  him.  <^*)  This  is  the 
law,  when  a  man  dieth  in  a  tent :  all 


the  law  which  was  about  to  be  given.  The  extraordiiuur^ 
nxortalitj  which  the  Israelites  nad  sustained  (chap.  xvi. 
49)  may  have  called  for  some  special  rites  of  purifica- 
tion from  the  defilement  caused  by  contact  with  the 
dead.  There  is  no  distinct  intimation,  however,  of 
the  time  at  which  this  law  was  first  promulgated, 
which  Ibn  Ezra  and  others  suppose  to  have  been 
preyiouslv  to  the  departure  from  Sinai.  The  words 
*'  which  the  Lord  hatn  (or  had)  commanded  "  are  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  of  the  previous  existence  of  the 
ordinance,  though  not  necessarily  suggestive  of  it. 
This  institution  was  one  which  admitted  of  observ. 
ance  in  the  wilderness  under  circumstances  in  which 
other  requirements  of  the  Leyitical  law  could  not  be 
observed. 

Witliout  spot.— The  word  so  transUted  may  be 
taken  in  connection  with  that  which  precedes  it,  and 
may  denote  that  the  heifer  was  to  be  entirely  red ;  or  it 
may,  more  probably,  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
words  which  follow,  and  may  be  understood  as  defining 
more  precisely  the  freedom  of  the  animal  from  every 
defect.    (Comp.  Lev.  xxii.  19,  20.) 

(*)  And  Eleasar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her 
blood  •  •  • — The  appointed  rites  were  to  be  dis- 
charffed  by  Eleazar,  not  bv  Aaron,  who  would  other- 
wiseliave  been  temporarily  aisqualified  bv  legal  impurity 
from  the  discharge  of  his  high-priestly  functions. 

Before  the  labemaole  of  the  congregation 
•  .  . — t.e.,  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tabernacle, 
but,  as  statea  m  the  preceding  verse,  outside  the  camp, 
because  the  act  had  reference  to  the  undeanness  of 
death. 

(0)  And  the  priest  shall  take  cedar  wood, 
and  hyssop,  and  soarlet.-'Aocording  to  the  Tar. 


gum  of  Jonathan,  another  priest  was  to  do  this,  but  the 
reference  seems  to  be  to  Eleazar.  Cedar-wood  mav  be 
regarded  as  the  emblem  of  fragrance  and  incorruption ; 
h^rssop  as  the  emblem  of  purification;  and  scarlet  (or 
crimson)  wool  or  doth  may  be  regarded  as  emblematical 
both  of  sin,  which  is  compared  to  it  in  Isa.  i.  18,  and 
also  of  the  blood,  which  is  the  life,  the  shedding  of 
which  was  needful  in  order  to  the  remission  of  sin. 
All  of  these  were  used  in  the  purification  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.  4).  In  both  cases  there  appears  to  be  a 
typical  reference  to  the  sprinkling  oi  the  blood  of 
Christ.     (See.  Heb.  ix.  13, 14). 

(7)  Then  the  priest  .  .  .—The  Taz^g^um  of  Jonathan 
refers  these  words  to  the  priest  who  Blled  the  heifer^ 
and  Ibn  Ezra  to  the  priest  who  burnt  it ;  but  the  re- 
ference is  more  probably,  as  in  the  preceding  yerse,  to 
Eleazar. 

(10)  And  it  shall  be  unto  the  children  or 
Israely  and  unto  the  stranger  .  .  .—So  the 
promise  of  the  remission  of  sins  through  Christ  Jesus 
was  not  only  to  the  Jews  and  to  their  children,  but  also 
to  all  that  were  afar  off.    (See  Acts  ii  39.) 

ai)  He  that  touoheth  the  dead  body  .  •  . — 
The  defilement  caused  by  touching  the  dead  body  of  a 
beast  lasted  only  until  the  evening  (Lev.  xi.  24).  The 
death  of  man  was  the  wages  of  sin ;  and  hence  contact 
with  the  dead  body  of  a  man  was  attended  by  cere* 
menial  defilement  of  longer  duration. 

(12)  He  shall  purify  himself  .  .  .—The  verse 
may  be  rendered  tnus :  He  shaU  purify  himself  wUh  it 
on  the  third  day  and  on  the  seventh  day ;  so  shaU  he  fre 
clean ;  btd  if  he  purify  not  himself  on  the  third  day 
and  on  the  seventh  day,  then  he  shall  not  he  dean: 
so  the  LXX.  and  Yulg.    (See  verse  19.) 
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that  come  into  tlie  tent,  and  all  that 
t8  in  the  tent,  shall  be  unclean  seyen 
days.  W  And  every  open  vessel,  which 
hath  no  covering  bound  upon  it,  is 
unclean.  (^®>  And  whosoever  toucheth 
one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the 
open  fields,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone 
of  a  man^  or  a  grave,  shall  be  unclean 
seven  days. 

^"^  And  for  an  unclean  person  they 
shall  take  of  the  ^  ashes  of  the  burnt 
heifer  of  purification  for  sin,  and  ^run- 
ning water  shall  be  put  thereto  in  a 
vessel :  ^^)  and  a  clean  person  shall  take 
hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and 
sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent,  and  upon  all 
the  vessels,  and  upon  the  persons  that 
were  there,  and  upon  him  that  touched 
a  bone,  or  one  slain,  or  one  dead,  or  a 
grave :  (^^  and  the  clean  person  shall 
sprinkle  upon  the  unclean  on  the  third 
day,  and  on  the  seventh  day :  and  on 
the  seventh  day  he  shall  purify  himself, 
and  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself 
in  water,  and  shall  be  clean  at  even. 
^)  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean, 
and  shall  not  parify  himself,  that  soul 
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shall  be  cut  off  fix>m  among  the  con- 
gregation, because  he  hath  defiled  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Lord  :  the  water  of 
sepai*ation  hath  not  been  sprinkled 
upon  him ;  he  is  unclean.  <2i)  ^i;^^  j^ 
shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  unto  them, 
that  he  that  sprinkleth  the  water  of 
separation  shall  wash  his  clothes ;  and 
he  that  toucheth  the  water  of  separa- 
tion shall  be  unclean  until  even.  (^2) 
And  whatsoever  the  unclean  person 
toucheth  shall  be  unclean;  and  the 
soul  that  toucheth  it  shall  be  unclean 
untU  even. 

CHAPTER  XX.— W  Then  came  the 
children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  con- 
gregation, into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the 
first  month :  and  the  people  abode  in 
Kadesh;  and  Miriam  died  there,  and 
was  buried  there. 

(*^  And  there  was  no  water  for  the 
congregation:  and  they  gathered 
themselves  together  against  Moses 
and  against  Aaron.  (^)  And  the  people 
chode  with  Moses,  and  spake,  saying. 
Would  Crod  that  we  had  died  "when 


(17)  Of  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  heifer  of  puri- 
fication for  sin.— Better,  of  the  tishes  of  the  burnt 
sin-offering;  literally,  of  the  burning  of  the  sin-offering. 

(19)  He  shall  purify  himself,  and  wash  .  .  • 
— ^The  rendering  should  be,  he  (i,e,,  the  clean  person) 
shall  purify  him  (t.e.,  the  unclean  person),  and  ne  (the 
unclean  person)  shaU  wash  .  .  . 


(1)  Then  oame  •  .  .—It  would  be  better  to  trans- 
late thus :  And  (or,  Now)  the  children  of  Israel  came 
(or,  had  come)  .  .  .  ,  inasmuch  as  the  interval  of  time 
between  the  events  related  in  the  preceding  chapters 
and  in  this  chapter  is  unknown. 

In.  the  first  month.— It  has  been  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  reference  is  to  the  first  monih  of  the 
fortieth  Tear,  when  the  Israelites  are  thought  to  have 
arriyed  lor  the  second  time  at  Eadesh.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  joumev  is  the  same  as  tiiat  which 
is  mentioned  in  chap.  zii.  16,  and  in  Dent.  i.  19 ;  and 
that  the  arriYsl  at  £ladesh  was  on  the  first  month  of 
the  third  year,  i.e.,  the  year  which  followed  the  depar- 
ture from  Sinai,  which  departure  took  place  on  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  secona  month,  in  the  second  year 
after  the  exodus. 

And  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh.— It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  sojourn  in  Ejidesh  was  a  protracted  one, 
whether  Kadesh  did,  or  did  not  serve  as  the  head. 
Quarters  of  the  joeople  from  the  second  or  third  year  of 
the  exodus  untu  that  in  which  they  entered  into  the 
land  of  Canaan.  See  Dent.  i.  46,  where  Moses  describes 
the  leng^  of  the  sojourn  in  Kadesh  by  the  words 
*'many  davs,"  the  same  words  which  he  employs  in 
Num.  XX.  l5  to  denote  the  length  of  the  sojourn  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.    It  cannot,  however,  be  inferred  from 
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the  simple  use  of  the  word  which  is  here  rendered  abode 
that  the  sojourn  at  Kadesh  at  the  berinning  of  the 
fortieth  year  was  of  long  duration  (see  Juag.  xi.  17,  where 
the  same  word  is  used).  Hence  no  legitimate  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  the  use  of  this  word  respecting  the 
reference  of  the  verse  to  an  arrival  at  Kadosli  at  the 
be^nning  of  the  third  or  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the 
exodus.     (See  xx.  14,  and  Note). 

(2)  And  there  was  no  water  .  .  .—Kadesh  may 
have  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  the  wilderness 
of  2jin,  and  there  may  have  been  a  supply  of  water  in 
some  parts  of  the  district  and  a  scarcity  m  others ;  or 
the  supply  may  have  proved  insufficient  for  the  wants 
of  so  great  a  multitude;  or  the  miraculous  supply 
which  was  given  at  Bephidim  may  hare  continued, 
with  more  or  less  frequent  intermissions,  up  to  the  time 
to  which  this  statement  refers,  and  may  have  been 
suddenly  withdrawn  at  this  time  in  order  to  tiy  the 
faith  of  the  Israelites. 

(3)  WoiQd  God  that  we  had  died  .  .  .—The 
reference  seems  to  be  to  the  plAgue  which  broke  out 
after  the  insurrection  of  Koran.  The  language  of  the 
murmurers  is  very  similar  to  that  which  is  recorded  in 
chap.  xvi.  14,  and  the  word  gava  (die,  or  expire),  which 
is  twice  used  in  this  verse,  and  which  occurs  in  chap, 
xvii.  26,  28,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  Koran, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram,  is  found  onlv  in  one  other  place 
throughout  the  last  four  books  of  tne  Pentateuch — \iz.. 
Num.  XX.  29.  The  probability  tiiat  that  plague  was 
of  comparatively  recent  occurrence,  and  not  separated 
from  the  present  murmuring  by  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  has  been  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  word 
breihren  in  this  verse.  The  generation  which  was  con- 
temporary with  those  whoperished  in  the  plague  which 
followed  the  rebeUion  of  Korah  is  supposed  by  some  to 
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our  brethren  died  before  the  Lord! 
W  And  *why  have  ye  brought  up  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this 
wilderness,  that  we  and  our  cattle 
should  die  there?  (*^'And  wherefore 
have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of 
Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this  evil 
place?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of 
figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates; 
neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink. 

(0)  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from 
the  presence  of  the  assembly  unto  the 
door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congre- 
gation, and  they  fell  upon  their  faces: 
and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared 
unto  them.  <7)  And  the  Lord  spake 
unto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  Take  the  rod, 
and  gather  thou  the  assembly  together, 
thou,  and  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  speak 
ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes ;  and 
it  shall  give  forth  his  water,  and  thou 
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shalt  bring  forth  to  them  water  out  of 
the  rock :  so  thou  shalt  give  the  con- 
gregation and  their  beasts  drink. 

(^^  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before 
the  Lord,  as  he  commanded  him.  <^^> 
Ajid  Moses  and  Aaron  gaVhered  the 
congregation  together  before  the  rock, 
and  he  said  unto  them.  Hear  now,  ye 
rebels;  must  we  fetch  you  water  out 
of  this  rock  9  ("^  And  Moses  lifted  up 
his  hand,  and  with  his  rod  he  smote  the 
rock  twice:  and  the  water  came  out 
abundantly,  and  the  congregation 
drank,  and  their  beasts  also, 

<^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed  me  not, 
to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall 
not  bring  this  congregation  into  the 
land  which  I  have  given  them. 

(13)  4  This  is  the  water  of  ^Meribah; 


have  been  almost  extinct  at  the  time  to  which  the  events 
recorded  in  this  chapter  are  commonly  referred,  uid 
the  word  fathers^  it  is  alleged,  would,  in  that  case, 
have  been  more  applicable  to  those  who  perished  than 
brethren.  It  may  oe  observed,  farther,  that  the  in- 
qniry, "  Wherefore  have  ye  made  ns  to  come  ap  out 
of  Egypt?"  is  more  natural  when  regarded  as  the 
language  of  the  generation  which  had  come  up  out  of 
Egypt  as  adults,  and  who  looked  back  to  the  exodus  as 
to  a  recent  event,  than  when  regarded  as  that  of  a  gene- 
ration of  which  a  large  numbar  had  been  bom  in  the 
wilderness,  and  the  rest  had  left  Egypt  nearly  forty 
years  previouslv.  These  considerations,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  be  entitled  to  much  weight.  The  older 
portion  of  the  congregation,  who  would  naturallv  be  the 
spokesmen,  would  sj^ak  of  those  who  perishea  in  the 
insurrection  of  Konh  as  their  brethren,  whether  the 
event  itself  was  of  recent  occurrence  or  not ;  and  the 
words  which  are  rendered  "  Why  have  ye  brought  up, 
&c.  ?  "  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  rendered  "  Why 
did  ye  bring  up,  &c.  ?  "    (Comp.  verse  16  and  Note). 

(8)  Take  the  rod. — ^It  has  oeen  supposed  by  some, 
from  the  fact  that  the  rod  is  represented  as  being  taken 
"  from  before  the  Lord  "  (verse  9),  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  rod  of  Aaron  which  was  kept  "  before  the  testi- 
mony "  (chap.  xvii.  10).  On  the  other  hand,  the  natunil 
presumption  that  the  rod  was  the  same  as  that  with 
which  some  of  the  previous  miracles  in  Egypt  and  those 
at  the  Bed  Sea  and  at  Bephidim  had  been  wrought  is 
;;onfirmed  by  the  facts  that  the  name  of  Aaron  is  not 
mentioned  in  this  verse  until  after  the  mention  of  the 
rod,  and  that  Moses  is  said,  in  verse  11,  to  have  smitten 
the  rock  "  with  his  rod." 

(10)  Must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this 
rock  P — In  the  case  of  the  former  miracle  at  Bephidim 
the  rock  is  spoken  of  only  under  the  Hebrew  word 
zur  (Exod.  xvii.  6).  Throughout  the  present  narration 
the  rock  is  invariably  spoken  of  under  the  word  sela. 
In  Fs.  IxxviiL  15,  16,  where  reference  appears  to  be 
made  to  both  miracles,  both  words  are  used. 

(12)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and 
Aaron.— We  read  in  Ps.  cvi.  33  that  the  Israelites 
"provoked  (literally,  made  to  rebel)  his  spirit,  so  that 


he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips."  Whatever  was 
the  nature  of  the  sin  thus  committed,  it  is  clear  that 
Aaron  was  a  participator  in  it  with  Moses.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  sin  of  Moses  consisted  in  addressing 
the  people  as  rebels  (or  as  rebellious  ones) ;  but  this  is 
the  charge  repeatedly  brought  against  them  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy  (see  chaps,  i.  26,  43,  ix.  23,  xxxL  27), 
under  circumstances  in  ^ich  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  Moses  committed  the  same  sin.  It  has  also 
been  thought  that  the  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  oondsted 
in  arrogating  to  themselves  the  honour  which  was  due 
only  to  Grod,  ''Must  we  fetch  you  water?"  but  the 
personal  pronoun  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew,  as  it 
m^ht,  and  probably  would,  have  occurred,  if  intended 
to  be  emphatic.  Hie  more  probable  explanation  appeara 
to  be  that,  notwithstanding  the  miraculous  supply  of 
water  which  had  begun  at  Bephidim,  and  whiU  had 
been  subsequently  continued,  Moses  and  Aaron  dis- 
trusted the  word  and  power  (verse  12)  of  God,  and  thai 
they  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  impatience  and  anger, 
as  betraved  both  hj  the  lang^ge  which  they  used  and 
by  the  double  smiting  of  the  rock,  to  which  Moses  had 
been  commanded  only  te  speak.  To  what  degree  Aaron 
was  concerned  in  these  sins  can  be  inferred  only  from 
the  facts  that  he,  as  well  as  Moses,  was  charged  with 
the  sin  of  unbelief,  and  that  the  punishment  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  land  of  Canaan  was  inflicted  upon 
both. 

(12)  Therefore  ye  shall  not  bring  this  oon- 
gregation  .  .  .—In  chap.  xiv.  30  Caleb  and  Joshua 
are  mentioned  as  the  only  exceptions  to  the  general 
sentence  of  exclusion  pronounced  against  the  genera- 
tiou  which  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  which  consisted 
of  those  who  were  above  twenty  years  of  age.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  from  that  passage  whether  the 
sentence  pronounced  against  Moses  and  Aaron  had,  or 
had  not,  been  delivered  at  that  time,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  the  speakers  on  that  occasion,  and  they  belonged 
te  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
numbering  to  which  reference  is  made  in  verse  29. 

(13)  This  is  the  water  of  Meribah.  — 1.0.,  of. 
strife.  (See  Exod.  xvii.  7,  and  Note ;  also  Num.  xxvii. 
14,  where  the  words  "  in  Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of 
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because  the  children  of  Israel  strove  with 
the  L0BD9  and  he  was  sanctified  in  them. 
(")And  Moses  sent  messengers  from 
Eadesh  unto  the  king  of  Edom, 
Thus  saith  thj  brother  Israel,  Thou 
knowest  all  the  travel  that  hath  ^be- 
fallen us  :  (^>  how  our  fathers  went 
down  into  Egypt,  and  we  have  dwelt  in 
Egypt  a  long  time ;  and  the  Egyptians 
vexed  us,  and  our  fathers:  <^®>  and  when 
we  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  heard  our 
voice,  and  sent  an  angel*  and  hath 
brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt :  and, 
behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the 
uttermost  of  thy  border :  ^^^^  let  us  pass, 
I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country :  we 
will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or 
through  the  vineyards,  neither  will  we 
drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells :  we 
will  go  by  the  king's  high  way,  we  will 
not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 
left,  until  we  have  passed  thy  borders. 
^^>  And  Edom  said  unto    him.  Thou 
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shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out 
against  thee  with  the  sword.  ^^^  And 
the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him. 
We  will  go  by  the  high  way :  and  if  I 
and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then 
I  will  pay  for  it :  I  will  only,  without 
doing  any  thing  else,  go  through  on  my 
feet.  <^)  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not 
go  througli.  And  Edom  came  out 
against  him  with  much  people,  and 
with  a  strong  hand.  <2i)  Thus  Edom 
refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through 
his  border:  wherefore  Israel  turned 
away  from  him. 

(22)  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even 
the  whole  congregation,  journeyed  from 
^E[adesh,  and  came  unto  mount  Hor. 

(^>  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses 
and  Aaron  in  mount  Hor,  by  the  coast 
of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  <^)  Aaron 
shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people :  for 
he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  which 
I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 


Zin,"  are  added  to  distingaish  the  latter  from  the 
earlier  miracle.)  In  Deat.  xxzii.  51  the  waters  are 
spoken  of  as  those  of  "  Meribah  of  Eadesh." 

And  he  was  sanctifled  in  them.— The  reference 
in  the  words  in  them  seems  to  be  either  to  the  word 
waterSf  which  is  plural  in  Hebrew,  or,  more  probably,  to 
the  children  of  Israel,  among^st  whom  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  inclnded.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  place 
derived  its  name  of  Kadesh  (or,  more  fnlly,  Kadesh- 
Bamea,  chap,  xxzii.  8)  from  the  cognate  vefb,  which  is 
rendered  sanctify  in  this  and  the  preceding  yerse.  It 
was  in  Kadesh  that  the  sentence  of  exclusion  had  been 
pronounced  upon  the  people  generally  (chap.  xiv.  22, 
23),  and  upon  Moses  and  Aaron  inparticular,  and  it 
was  thus  tnat  the  Lord  sanctified  Himself  in  dealing 
with  the  transgressors.  If  the  place  derived  its  name, 
Kadesh,  from  these  circumstances,  it  must  have  been 
called  hj  that  name  prolepticallj  in  Gen.  xiv.  7 — a 
supposition  which  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  place  is  mentioned  in  that  verse  ("  En- 
mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh.") 

(14)  And  Moses  sent  messengers  firom  Kadesh 
.  .  . — ^The  date  of  the  occurrence  related  in  this  and 
the  following  verses  is  not  stated.  It  might  be  inferred 
frem  Judges  xi.  16, 17  that  the  message  to  the  Kings 
of  Edom  and  Moab  was  sent  soon  after  the  exodus,  and 
that  it  was  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  that  the 
sojourn  in  Kadesh  was  prolonged :  "  And  (or.  So)  Israel 
abode  in  Kadesh  "  (Judges  xi.  17).  The  account,  how- 
ever, is  too  summary  to  admit  of  any  certain  inference 
in  regard  to  time.  No  difficulty  is  involved  in  the  fact 
that  Edom  is  represent'cd  in  Gren.  xxxvi.  as  being 
governed  by  dukes,  or  chiefs  {aUuphim),  whilst  in 
this  place  we  read  of  a  king.  It  is  possible  that 
the  form  of  government  may  nave  been  changed,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  rulers  of  Midian,  the  same  per- 
sons who  in  one  place  are  described  as  kings  may, 
in  another  place,  be  described  as  dukes,  duces,  or 
leaders.  Gomp.  Num.  xxxi.  8,  where  the  five  rulers 
of  Midian  are  described  as  kings,  with  Joshua  xiii.  21, 


where  the  same  persons  are  Ascribed  as  princes  or 
chiefs. 

Thus  saith  thy  brother  Israel.— The  Edomites, 
as  the  descendants  of  Esau,  who  received  the  name  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxv.  90),  were  closely  connected  with  the 
descendants  of  Jacob. 

OS)  Vexed  us.— Better,  dealt  iU  vnth, 

(16)  And  sent  an  angel.— See  Exod.  iii.  2,  xiv.  19. 
And  hath  brought  us  forth.  —  Better,  And 

brought  us  forth, 

(17)  We  will  go  by  the  king's  highway.— It 
is  supposed  that  this  military  road  led  through  the 
broaa  Wady  el  Ohuweir,  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  pasture  and  its  numerous  springs.  (See  Keil 
in  loc.) 

(19)  I  will  only,  without  doing  anything  else 
.  .  . — ^literally,  Only — it  is  nothing — let  me  pass 
through  on  my  feet. 

(22)  And  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  .—Better, 
And  they  jowmeyed  from  Kadesh ;  and  the  children  of 
Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  came  unto  Mount 
Hor.  The  insertion  of  the  words  *'  the  whole  congre- 
gation," as  in  verse  1,  probably  denotes  that  the  people 
were  broken  up  and  cQspersed  during  a  consiaeral>le 
portion  of  their  wilderness  life,  and  that  it  was  only  on 
particular  occasions  that  they  were  gathered  together. 

And  oame  unto  Mount  Hor. — It  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  this  statement  that  Mount  Hor,  near  Petra, 
the  modem  H&ran  (see  Stanley*s  "  Sinai  and  Palestine," 
p.  86),  was  onlv  one  daVs  journey  from  Kadesh.  It  is 
evident  from  chap.  x.  33  that  the  places  of  encampment 
may  have  been  oistant  from  eacn  other  several  days' 
journey.  The  name  Hor  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
another  form  of  the  Hebrew  har,  a  mountain.  The 
same  name  is  given  in  chap,  xxxiv.  7  to  a  mountain 
which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  branch  of  Lebanon. 
(See  Note  in  loc.) 

m)  Shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people.— This 
expression  does  not  refer  to  the  place  of  sepulture. 
(See  Gen.  xxv.  8,  and  Note.) 
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Israel  Deetroyeih  the  CanaanUesi 


because  ye  rebelled  against  my  ^word 
at  the  water  of  Meribah.  <^>  'Take 
Aaron  and  Eleazar  bis  son,  and  bring 
them  up  unto  mount  Hor :  <^>  And  strip 
Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them 
upon  Eleazar  his  son :  and  Aaron  shall 
be  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  shall 
die  there.  ^^>  And  Moses  did  as  the 
Lord  commanded:  and  they  went  up 
into  mount  Hor  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
congregation.  (^^  And  Moses  stripped 
Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them 
upon  Eleazar  his  son ;  and  'Aaron  died 
there  in  the  top  of  the  mount:  and 
Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from 
the  mount.  <®^  And  when  all  the  con- 
gregation saw  that  Aaron  was  dead, 
they  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty  days, 
even  all  the  house  of  Israel. 


1  Heh^vunUh. 


a  rh.  3S.S8;  Dent, 
a.  80. 
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CHAPTER  XXI.— <i)  And  when  ^king 
Arad  the  Canaanite,  which  dwelt  in  the 
south,  heard  tell  that  Israel  came  by 
the  way  of  the  spies;  then  he  fought 
against  Israel,  and  took  soine  of  tl^m 
prisoners.  <^^  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow 
unto  the  Lobd,  and  said,  K  thou  wilt 
indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand, 
then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities. 
(^)  And  the  Lobd  hearkened  to  tixe 
voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the 
Canaanites ;  and  they  utterly  desto>yed 
them  and  their  cities :  and  he  called 
the  name  of  the  place  'Hormah. 

(*)  And  they  journeyed  from  mount 
Hor  by  the  way  of  the  Bed  sea, 
to  compass  the  Wd  of  Edom:  and 
the  soul  of  the  people  was  much 
'^discouraged    because    of    the    way. 


(26)  And  strip  Aaron  oi  his  garments.— Thus 
the  same  hands  which  had  mvested  Aaron  with  the 
sacred  garments  were  employed  in  divesting  him  of 
them,  and,  in  both  cases,  in  obedience  to  the  express 
command  of  God.  The  removal  of  the  priestly  robes 
from  Aaron  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  f nture 
disannnlline  of  his  priesthood  when  a  Pnest  after  the 
order  of  Melchizedek  should  arise.  "The  succession 
of  the  priesthood,"  says  Dean  Stanlev  (who  refers  to 
Ewald's  Oe8ehi4ihte,  v.  13),  "was  maoe  through  that 
singular  usage,  preserved  even  to  the  latest  days  of  the 
Jewish  hierarchv,  by  the  transference  of  the  vestments 
and  drapery  of  the  dead  High  Priest  to  the  living  suc- 
cessor."    (Lectures  on  Jewish  History,  i.  182.) 

(27>  And  they  went  up  into  Mount  Hor  •  .  . 
— Some  would  render  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  regard  these  words  as  equivalent  to  those  which 
occur  in  the  following  verse, "  the  top  of  the  mount ; " 
but  the  same  words  occur  in  the  fourth  verse  of  the 
following  chapter,  where  they  cannot  be  thus  under- 
stood. 

In  the  Bight  of  all  the  congregation.~The 
place  where  the  people  encamj^d  is  called  Moeeroth 
m  chap,  xzxiii.  30,  and  Mosera  in  Dent.  x.  6. 

(28)  And  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the 
mount.— The  date  of  Aaron's  death,  as  we  learn  from 
cliap.  xxxiii.  SKB,  was  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month,  in 
the  fortieth  year  after  the  exodus,  and  his  age  a  hundred 
and  twenty-three  years  (verse  39),  which  accords  with 
the  statement  contained  in  Exod.  vii.  7,  that  **  Moses 
was  fourscore  years  old,  and  Aaron  fourscore  and  three 
years  old,  when  they  spake  unto  Pharaoh."  The  differ- 
ence in  the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  the  two 
brothers  is  remarkable.  Both  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
excluded  from  the  land  of  promise  by  reason  of  trans, 
gressiou.  Both  died  upon  tne  top  of  a  mountain.  Bat 
whilst  Moses  died  in  solitazv  gprandeur,  and  the  place 
of  his  burial  was  unknown,  Aaron  ascended  the  mount 
"in  the  sight  of  all  the  people,"  and  died  iu  the 
presence  of  Moses  and  Eleazar.  The  death  of  Aaron 
was  an  indication  of  the  imperfection  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood.  "  They  truly  were  many  priests,  because 
they  were  not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death ; 
but  this  man  because  he  continneth  ever,  hath  an  un- 
changeable priesthood  "  (Heb.  viii.  23«  24). 


XXL 

(1)  And  when  king  Arad  .  •  .—The  verse  may 
be  rendered  thus:  Noto  the  Ocmaanite,  the  King  of 
Arad,  which  dwelt  in  the  south  country  (or,  Negeb) 
heard  (or,  had  heard)  ihat  Israel  had  come  by  the  way 
of  Atharim  (or,  of  the  spies),  and  hefouaht  .  .  .  The 
date  of  this  occurrence  is  uncertain.  The  dishict  of 
Arad  appears  to  have  extended  to  the  southern  frontier 
of  Canaan.  (Gomp.  chap,  xxxiii.  40;  Josh.  xii.  14;  Jndg. 
i.  16, 17.)  The  attack  probably  took  place  either  in  the 
interval  between  the  departure  of  tne  messengers  to 
Edom  and  their  return,  or  at  the  time  at  which  the 
Israelites  broke  np  from  Kadesh,  and  before  the  direc- 
tion of  their  march  had  been  ascertained.  The  word 
Atharim,  which  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Version 
spies,  may  be  another  form  of  the  word  which  occurs 
in  chap.  xiv.  6,  and  which  is  there  rendered  them  that 
searched ;  or,  as  appears  more  probable,  it  may  be  the 
name  of  a  place  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

(3)  And  they  utterly  destroyed  them  and 
their  oities.— The  meaning  of  the  verb  which  is  here 
employed  is  to  devote  to  destruction,  and  hence  to 
destroy  utterly.  It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether 
this  destruction  was  effected  at  once,  or  whether  the 
fulfilment  of  the  vow  took  place  at  a  later  period. 
(See  Josh.  xii.  14;  Judg.  i.  17.)  If  the  attack  of  tiie 
Canaanites  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  final  departora 
from  Xadesh,  the  latter  view  must  be  maintaineo,  as  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  cities  could  have  bem 
rebuilt  and  again  aestroved  in  so  short  an  intervsL 

And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place 
Hormah. — Better,  And  the  name  qf  the  place  was 
eaUed  Hormah.  The  word  Hormah — Le.^  a  devoted 
thing — ^is  cognate  with  the  verb  which  occurs  in  this 
and  the  preceding  verse,  and  which  is  rendered 
utterly  destroy.  The  place  is  so  called  by  anticipa- 
tion in  chap.  xiv.  45,  and,  as  in  regard  to  other  names 
(e.g..  Bethel  and  Jacob),  the  name  was  probably  given 
anew  to  the  place  on  a  later  occasion  ( Jnog.  i.  17). 

(4)  Because  of  the  way.— Better,  in  (or,  on)  the 
way.  In  addition  to  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  of 
the  journey,  they  were  conscious  that  thev  were  turning 
their  backs  upon  the  land  of  Canaan,  instead  of  march* 
ing  by  a  direct  course  into  it. 
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(^)  And  the  people  spake  against  God,  «cilil«. 
and  against  Moses,  Wherefore  have  ye 
brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt  to  die  in 
the  wilderness?  for  there  is  no  bread, 
neither  is  there  any  water;  and  ""our 
soul  loatheth  this  light  bread. 

<^>  And  *the  Lobd  sent  fiery  serpents 
among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the 
people ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died. 
(7)  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses, 
and  said,  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have 
spoken  against  the  Lobd,  and  against 
thee ;  pray  unto  the  Lobd,  that  he  take 
away  the  serpents  from  us.  And  Moses 
prayed  for  the  people.  <^^  And  the  Lobd 
said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery 
serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole :  and  it 
shsdl  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that 
is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall 
live.  <^)  And  ^  Moses  made  a  serpent  of 
brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it 
came  to  pass,  that  if  a  serpent  had 
bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the 
serpent  of  brass,  he  lived. 


d  cb.8S.49L 
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I  CIO)  j^^  the  children  of  Israel  set 
forward,  and  ''pitched  in  Oboth. 

<^^)  And  they  journeyed  from  Oboth, 
and  pitched  at  ^Ije-abarim,  in  the 
wilderness  which  is  before  Moab, 
toward  the  sun-rising. 

<^)  From  thence  they  removed,  and 
pitched  in  the  vaUey  of  Zared. 

(18)  IVom  thence  they  removed,  and 
pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon, 
which  is  in  the  wilderness  that  cometh 
out  of  the  coasts  of  the  Amorites :  for 
Arnon  is  the  border  of  Moab,  between 
Moab  and  the  Amorites.  t^*)  Wherefore 
it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lobd,  ^What  he  did  in  the  Eed  sea,  and 
in  the  brooks  of  Arnon,  ^^^  and  at  the 
stream  of  the  brooks  that  goeth  down 
to  the  dwelling  of  Ar,  and  ^lieth  upon 
the  border  of  Moab. 

<^^^  And  from  thence  they  went  to 
Beer:  that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  Gather  the  people 
together,  and  I  will  give  them  water. 


(5)  This  light  bread.— The  word  rendered  liaht 
denotes  Bomething  vile  or  worthless.  It  was  thus  i^oat 
the  Israelites  regarded  the  manna  which  was  given  to 
them  from  heaven ;  even  as  the  "  spiritual  meat"  which 
is  ^ven  to  Christ's  Ghnrch  in  His  word  and  ordinances 
is  UM)  commonly  regarded  amongst  onrselves. 

(G)  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  .  .  .— 
Hebrew,  the  serpents,  tlie  seraphim  {ix.,  the  bnming 
ones).  (See  Dent.  viii.  15 ;  Isa.  xiv.  29,  xxx.  6.)  The 
word  appears  to  denote  a  particular  kind  of  serpent,  as 
in  the  following  verse.  Some  think  that  they  were  so 
called  becanse  of  the  bright  fiery  red  npon  their  heads ; 
others  becanse  of  the  blazing  sunbeams  on  their  scales ; 
and  others  becanse  of  their  inflammatory  uid  poisonous 
bite.  Venomous  snakes  are  said  to  abound  still  in  the 
Arabah. 

(8)  Make  thee  a  fiery  Berpent.-yThe  single 
Hebrew  word  which  is  here  employed  is  saraph  (a 
seraph),  or  burning  one,  as  in  verse  6,  where  the  word 
nehashim — serpents — occurs  also.  The  meaning  is  ex- 
plained in  the  following  verse,  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Moses  made  "  a  serpent  of  brass." 

Set  it  upon  a  pole.— Better,  a  standard.  The 
liXX.  have  ffvfitu>v,  the  Yulgate  signum.  The  Hebrew 
word  (nes)  is  the  same  which  occurs  in  Exod.  xvii.  15, 
"  Jehovah-nissi "  —  i.e,,  Jehovah  is  my  standard  or 
banner. 

(9)  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass.— 
The  old  seipent  was  the  cause  of  death,  temporal 'and 
spiritual.  Christ  Jesus,  **  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh "  (Bom.  viii.  3),  was  made  sin  for  us  (2  Cor.  v. 
21),  and  thus  fulfilled,  as  He  Himself  explained  to 
Nicodemus,  the  tyi>e  of  the  brazen  serpent  (John  iii. 
14, 15).  The  meaning  of  this  type,  or  *'  sign  of  salva- 
tion," is  explained  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  in  these 
words,  "  He  that  turned  himself  toward  it  was  not 
saved  by  the  thinff  that  he  saw,  but  by  Thee,  that  art 
the  Saviour  of  all"  (chap.  xvi.  7).  T^is  serpent  was 
preserved  by  the  Israelites,  and  taten  iato  Canaan, 


and  was  ultimately  destroyed  by  King  Hezekiah,  after 
it  had  become  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  (2  Kings 
xviu.  4). 

(10)  And  pitched  in  Oboth.— The  intermediate 
stations  between  Mount  Hor  and  Oboth  were  Zal- 
monah  and  Punon  (chap,  xxxiii.  41—43).  The  former 
of  these  places  is  thought  by  some  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Hebrew  word  telem  (image,  or  likeness), 
and  to  have  been  the  place  at  which  the  likeness  of  the 
serpents  which  bit  the  Israelites  was  set  up. 

W  At  Ije-abarim.— This  word  seems  to  denote 
the  heaps  (or,  ruins)  of  passages  or  of  coast  or  river 
lands — i.e.,  of  districts  bordering  upon  the  sea  or  a 
river.  It  is  called  lim  or  lyim  simply  m  chap,  xxxiii.  45. 

(19)  On  the  other  side  of  Arnon.— Better,  by 
the  side  of  the  Arnon,  (Gomp.  Deut.  ii.  24,  26.)  The 
Hebrew  word  which  is  here  used  does  not  determine  on 
which  side  of  the  Arnon  the  encampment  was.  (Gomp. 
chap.  xxii.  1,  and  Note.) 

(u,i5)  The  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord.— 
Nothing  is  known  about  this  book.  The  last  days  of 
Moses,  as  Banmgarten  has  observed,  may  have  been  a 
suitable  time  for  the  commencement  of  such  a  work. 
The  history  of  the  journey  from  Kadesh  to  the  Arhoth 
Moah  was  not  written  by  Moses  until  after  the  defeat 
of  the  two  kinffs  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  subjugation 
of  the  land  on  &e  east  of  the  Jordan. 

What  he  did  in  the  Bed  Sea  .  .  .—The  original 
is  very  obscure.  It  is  probable  that  some  such  verb  as 
They  conquered  (or,  subdued)  is  understood,  and  that 
the  words  may  be  rendered  Vaheh  in  Suphah  and  the 
valleys  (by)  Arnon,  and  the  bed  (or,  ravine)  of  the 
valleys  which  inclines  towards  tlie  dwelling  of  Ar,  atid 
leans  upon  the  border  of  Moab,  Yaheb  was  probablv 
the  name  of  a  town,  and  Suphah  the  district  m  which 
that  town  was  situated,  so  called  from  its  reeds  and 
rushes.  Some,  however,  think  tliat  Suphah  here  de- 
notes a  storm  or  hurricane,  as  in  other  places.  Ar  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Areopolis. 
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is  Overcome. 


^^^^  Then  Israel  sang  this  song,  ^Spring 
up,  O  well;  2 sing  ye  unto  it:  (^®J  the 
princes  digged  the  well,  the  nobles  of 
the  people  digged  it,  by  the  direction  of 
the  lawgiver,  with  their  staves.  And 
from  the  wilderness  they  went  to 
Mattanah: 

<^>  And  from  Mattanah  to  Nahaliel : 
and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth :  (^>  And 
fi'om  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that  is  in 
the  *  country  of  Moab,  to  the  top 
of  ^Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward 
^Jeshimon. 

(^^)  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying,  (^> 
'Let  me  pass  through  thy  land:  we  will 
not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the 
vineyards;  we  will  not  drink  of  the 
waters  of  the  well:  hut  we  will  go  along 
by  the  king's  high  way,  until  we  be  past 
thy  borders.  (^>  *  And  Sihon  would  not 
suffer  Israel  to  pass  through  his  border: 
but  Sihon  slathered  all  ms  people  to- 
gether, and  went  out  against  Israel 
into  the  wilderness:  and  he  came  to 
Jahaz,  and  fought  against  IsraeL  <^) 
And  ^Israel  smote  hun  with  the  edge 
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of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land 
frx>m  Amon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the 
children  of  Ammon :  for  the  border  of 
the  children  of  Ammon  was  strong.  ^) 
And  Israel  took  all  these  cities :  and 
Israel  dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the 
'  villages  thereof.  <^  For  Heshbon  was 
the  city  of  Sihon  the  king  of  the 
Amorites,  who  had  fought  against  the 
former  kinj^  of  Moab,  and  taken  aU  his 
land  out  of  his  hand,  even  unto  Amon. 
(27)  Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  pro- 
verbs say,  Come  into  Hesnbon,  let  the 
city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  prepared :  <®) 
for  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 
a  fiame  from  the  city  of  Sihon :  it  hath 
consumed  Ar  of  Moab,  and  the  lords  of 
the  high  places  of  Amon.  W  Woe  to 
thee,  Moab !  thou  art  undone,  O  people 
of  ''Chemosh:  he  hath  given  his  sons 
that  escaped,  and  his  daughters,  into 
captivity  unto  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites.  ^*^>  We  have  shot  at  them; 
Heshbon  is  perished  even  unto  Dibon, 
and  we  have  laid  them  waste  even  unto 
Nophah,  which  rea^heth  unto  Medeba. 


(18)  By  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver.— Better, 
wUh  the  ruler'a  staff.  The  same  word  ocean  in  Qen. 
xlix.  10,  where  it  stands  in  parallelism  to  *'  the  sceptre." 
(See  Note  in  he.) 

And  from  the  wilderness  they  went  to  Mat- 
tanah.— ^The  Targxuns  interpret  this  and  verses  19  and 
20  of  the  well,  And  from  the  wildemeas  it  wds  given 
to  them  for  a  gift,  and  from  thence  it  was  given  to 
them  in  Mattanah,  Ac.  The  Tarran  of  Onkelos  is  as 
follows:  "And  from  the  time  that  it  was  given  to 
them,  it  descended  with  them  to  the  rivers,  &c."  The 
Tai^gum  of  Palestine  is — "And  from  the  wilderness, 
&c.    (as  above). 

(20)  And  from  Bamoth  in  the  yaUey.— Better, 
and  from  Bamoth  to  the  vaUey  thai  is  .  .  ,  The 
country  (or,  rather,  field)  of  Moab  was  a  portion  of 
the  table-land  which  stretches  from  Rabbam  AmniAn 
to  the  Amon.  The  valley  in  this  table-land  was  npon 
the  height  of  Pis^ah — Le,,  the  northern  part  of  the 
monntains  of  Abanm. 

Toward  Jeshimon*  —  Or,  a^nross  the  waste  (or, 
desert). 

<M)  For  the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
was  strong.— These  words  assign  the  reason  why  the 
conanests  of  the  Amorites  were  arrested,  not  why  the 
children  of  Israel  did  not  take  possession  of  the  land 
of  the  Ammonites,  with  whom  they  were  forbidden  to 
meddle,  and  whose  land  they  were  not  to  occupy.  (See 
Dent.  ii.  19.) 

i^)  And  Israel  dwelt  in  aU  the  cities  of  the 
Amorites. — If,  as  apx>ears  most  probable,  this  and  the 
thirty-first  verse  form  a  part  of  the  ori^nal  narrative, 
the  word  which  is  rendered  dwelt  should  bo  rendered 
sojourned,  or  abode,  and  understood,  in  accordance  with 
the  frequent  use  of  the  word  (as,  e.g.,  in  chap.  xxii. 


5,  8),  of  a  temporary  occupation  or  encampment. 
The  permanent  occupation  oi  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Jordan  by  the  Israelites  was  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Moses. 

(26)  And  taken  aU  his  land  .  •  .~t.e.,  the  land 
between  the  Amon  and  the  Jabbok,  as  it  is  explained 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  verse. 

(27-30)  Come  into  Heshbon.— These  verses  appear 
to  commemorate  first  the  victory  of  the  Amorites  over 
the  Moabites,  and  then  that  of  the  Israelites  over  the 
Amorites.    They  may  be  rendered  thus  :— 

*'  Comt  ye  to  HeaKbon  ! 
Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  buUt  up  and  restored  / 
Jfor  afire  went  out  from  Hesnbon-' 
A  fiame  from  the  dty  of  Sihon : 
Jl  devoured  Ar  (or,  the  etty)  of  Moab— 
The  lords  of  the  high  places  cfAmon, 

Woe  to  thee.  Moab  ! 

Thou  artperished,  O people  of  Chemosh : 

He  (i.e.,  Chemosh)  gave  up  his  sons  cu  fugitives. 

And  his  daughters  into  captivity. 

Unto  Sihon,  the  King  of  the  Amorites, 

We  cast  them  down : 
Heshbon  is  perished  even  unto  Dibon  : 
Yea.  i<7e  laid  them  uya^te  even  unto  Nophah, 
Which  (reacheth)  even  unto  Medeba," 

Or,  if  we  read  esh  (fire)  instead  of  asher  fwhich),  a 
reading  which  derives  some  support  from  the  Masorotic 
point  over  the  last  letter  and  from  the  context  (verse 
28),  as  well  as  from  the  LXX.,  the  last  words  may  be 
rendered,  "  With  fire,  even  unto  Medeba." 

The  Targum  understands  by  "  the  lords  of  the  hish 
places  of  Amon'*  the  priests  and  worshippers  in  tne 
temples  and  at  the  altars  of  the  idols  in  Moab.  Medeba, 
now  Medaba,  was  situated  at  the  south  ol  Heshbon. 
The  position  of  Nophah  is  unknown.      It  has  been 
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(»)  Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
the  Amorites.  ^)  And  Moses  sent  to 
spy  out  Jaazer,  and  they  took  the 
yiUages  thereof,  and  drove  out  the 
Amorites  that  were  there. 

(33)  «And  they  turned  and  went  up  by 
the  way  of  Bashan :  and  Og  the  king 
of  Bashan  went  out  against  them,  he, 
and  all  his  people,  to  the  battle  at 
Edrei.  (34)  J^^  j^^  Lobd  said  unto 
Moses,  Fear  him  not:  for  I  have 
delivered  him  into  thy  hand,  and  all 
his  people,  and  his  land;  and  ^thou 
shalt  do  to  him  as  thou  didst  unto 
Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which 
dwelt  at  Heshbon.  (35)  gQ  ^qj  smote 
him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people, 
untU  there  was  none  left  him  alive: 
and  they  possessed  his  land. 

CHAP.TEE  XXn.— W  And  the 
children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and 
pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on  this 
side  Jordan  hy  Jericho. 
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(8)  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw 
all  that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites. 
(3)  And  Moab  was  sore  a&aid  of  the 
people,  because  they  were  many:  and 
Moab  was  distressed  because  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  (^)  And  Moab  said 
unto  the  elders  of  Midian,  Now  shall 
this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round 
about  us,  as  the  ox  Ucketh  up  the  grass 
of  the  field.  And  Balak  the  son  of 
Zippor  was  king  of  the  Moabites  at 
that  time.  (^  ^  He  sent  messengers 
therefore  unto  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor 
to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the 
land  of  llie  children  of  his  people,  to 
call  him,  saying.  Behold,  there  is  a 
people  come  out  from  Egypt:  behold, 
they  cover  the  ^face  of  the  earth,  and 
they  abide  over  against  me :  (^)  come 
now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  cui*8e  me 
this  people;  for  tiiey  are  too  mighty 
for  me:  peradventure  I  shall  prevail 
that  we  may  smite  them,  and  that  I  may 
drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for  I  wot 


supposed  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  Nebo,  which 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Dibon  and  Medeba 
in  Isa.  XT.  2,  or  with  Ameifaah,  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Medeba. 

(31)  Thus  Israel  dwelt  .  .  .—Better,  And  larad 
aqjoumed,  &c.    (See  Note  on  verse  25.) 


(1)  In  the  plains  of  Moab.— The  Arboth  Moab 
extended  from  Beth  Jeshimoth  (the  house  of  wastes)  to 
Abel  ShiUim  (the  meadow  of  acacias)  (chap,  zzxiii.  49), 
in  the  upper  Arabah,  the  present  Ohor,  These  plains 
had  belonged  to  Moab,  and,  since  the  victory  over  the 
Amorites,  were  possessed  by  the  Israelites. 

On  this  side  Jordan.~Better,  dUmgrnde  of  the 
Jordan,  It  cannot  be  determined,  from  the  use  of  the 
word  eber,  or  me-eber,  to  which  side  of  the  Jordan  re- 
ference  is  made.  (See  chap,  zxxii.  19,  where  me-eber 
occurs  twice,  and  is  rendered  in  the  Authorised  Yersion 
on  yonder  tide  in  the  first  case,  and  on  this  side  in 
the  second  case.  See  Deut.i.  1,  and  Note,  and  Isa. 
ix.  1,  where  Qalilee  is  described  by  Isaiah  as  "  beyond 
Jordan.") 

(3)  And  Moab  was  sore  afiraid  of  the  people. 
"-There  was  no  ground  for  this  apprehension,  inasmuch 
as  the  Divine  command  given  to  Moses  was  "  Distress 
not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them  in  battle  " 
(Deut.  ii.  9).  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Balak 
was  aware  of  the  prohibition ;  and  the  recent  conquests 
of  the  Israelites  naturally  filled  the  Moabites  with  alurm, 
especially  inasmuch  as  when  the  Israelites  sent  to  the 
King  of  Moab  to  ask  permission  to  pass  through  his 
land  he  did  not  consent  (Judg.  xi.  17). 

(4)  And  Moab  said  unto  the  elders  of  Midian. 
•—It  has  been  thought  that  Balak  was  a  Midianite,  who 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  Moabites  as  their  king  by 
their  Amoritish  conquerors.  (Gomp.  chap.  xxi.  26.) 
The  concluding  words  of  the  verse  may  be  understood 
&«  denoting  a  recent  change  in  the  dynasty. 
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As  the  oz  lioketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field. 

— The  comparison  is  one  which  well  accords  with  the 
occupation  of  the  Moabites  as  a  pastoral  people. 

(5)  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor.— The  name  of 
Balaam  is  probably  derived  from  bcUa  (to  devour),  with 
the  terminal  syllable  am,  or  from  the  two  words  bala 
(he  devoured),  and  am  (people).  His  father's  name 
(Beor),  from  boar  (to  consume),  has  been  thought  to 
denote  that  Balaam  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  the 
magical  art  was  hereditaJT-.  He  is  described  in  Josh, 
xiii.  22  as  "  the  soothsayer  "  (Hebrew,  koeem) — i.«.,  one 
of  that  class  of  persons  who  were  not  to  be  tolerated 
amount  the  Israelites,  and  who  are  spoken  of  as  *'  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord"  (Deut.  xviii.  10 — ^12).  The 
form  Bosor  (2  Pet.  ii.  15)  probably  arose  from  a  peculiar 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  guttural  letter  Ain  m  bcMr, 
(See  Keii,  On  the  Pentateuch,  iii.  p.  159,  and  Note.) 
On  the  character  and  history  of  Balaam,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Bishop  Butler  (Serm.  vii.);  Waterland 
(Works,  ix.  997);  Xeil,  On  the  Pentateuch,  in  loc.; 
Henffstenberg  {Dissertation  on  the  Histories  and  Fro» 
pheeies  of  Balaam,  p.  747,  Clark,  1848) ;  and  to  the 
Article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  Pro- 
fessor Stanley  Loathes. 

To  Fethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the 
land  .  .  . — Better,  To  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river, 
(even  to)  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  Pethor 
was  in  Mesopotamia  (chap,  rriii.  7),  wnere  Lot,  from 
whom  the  Moabites  were  descended,  had  dwdt  (Gren. 
xii.  5).  "  The  river "  is  the  Euphrates  here,  as  else- 
where. (See,  e.g.,  Gen.  xv.  18,  xxxi.  21 ;  Exod.  xxiii. 
31 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  26.) 

They  cover  the  face  of  the  earth.— Literally, 
the  eye  of  the  earth  (or,  the  land),    (Comp.  Exod.  x.  5.) 

(^)  Curse  me  this  people.— Balak  undoubtedly 
believed  in  the  efficacy  of  BaUam's  magical  incanta- 
tions. It  is  deserving  of  observation,  moreover,  that, 
as  has  been  remarked  bv  Keil  (in  Zoc),  "  it  is  frequently 
celebrated  as  a  great  favour  displayed  towvds  Israel 
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that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed, 
and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed. 
<7)And  the  elders  of  Moab  and  the 
elders  of  Midian  departed  with  the 
rewards  of  divination  in  their  hand; 
and  they  came  unto  Balaam,  and 
spake  unto  biTn  the  words  of  Balak. 
<^>  And  he  said  unto  them.  Lodge  here 
this  night,  and  I  will  bring  you  word 
again,  as  the  Lobd  shall  speak  unto 
me:  and  the  princes  of  Moab  abode 
with  Balaam. 

(®)  And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and 
said.  What  men  are  these  with  theeP 
(10)  And  Balaam  said  unto  God,  Balak 
the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  hath 
sent  unto  me,  saying^  <ii>  Behold,  there 
is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt,  which 
covereth  the  face  of  the  earth:  come 
now,  curse  me  them;  peradventure  ^I 
shall  be  able  to  overcome  them,  and 
drive  them  out.  <^)  And  God  said  unto 
Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go  with  them ; 
thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people:  for 
they  are  blessed. 

(13)  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak, 
Get  you  into  your  land :  for  the  Lord 
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refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with 
you.  (1^)  And  the  princes  of  Moab  rose 
up,  and  they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said, 
Balaam  refuseth  to  come  with  us. 

(15)  And  Balak  sent  yet  again  princes, 
more,  and  more  honourable  than  thev. 
(1^)  And  they  came  to  Balaam,  and  said 
to  him.  Thus  saith  Balak  the  son  of 
Zippor,  *Let  nothing,  I  pray  thee, 
hinder   thee    from  coming   unto    me: 

(17)  For  I  will  promote  thee  unto  very 
great  honour,  and  I  will  do  whatsoever 
&0U  sayest  unto  me :  come  therefore, 
I    pray   thee,  curse    me    this    people. 

(18)  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto 
the  servants  of  Balak,  'If  Balak  would 
give  me  his  house  fall  of  silver  and  gold, 
I  cannot  go  beyond  the  word  of  the 
Lobd  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more. 
(1  >  Now  therefore,  I  pray  you,  tarry  ye 
also  here  this  night,  that  I  may  Iniow 
what  the  Lobd  unll  say  unto  me  more. 

(^)  And  Grod  came  unto  Balaam  at 
night,  and  said  unto  him.  If  the  men 
come  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with 
them ;  but  yet  the  word  which  I  shall 
say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do. 

(21)  And  Balaam  rose  up  in  the  mom- 


that  the  Lord  did  not  hearken  to  Balaam,  bnt  tamed 
the  curse  into  a  blessing "  (Dent,  xxiii.  5 ;  Josh.  xxiv. 
10;  Neh.xiii.2). 

(7)  And  the  elders  of  Moab  and  the  elders 
of  Midian. — The  close  alliance  which  existed  between 
the  two  nations  appears  throuffhont  the  whole  of  the 
narrative.  ^  ^ 

The  rewards  of  divination.— Literally,  the  dim- 
nations.  Some  think  the  meaning  to  be  instruments 
of  divination ;  but  as  hesorah  means  not  only  tidings, 
bat  also  the  reward  for  tidings  (2  Sam.  iy.  10),  so 
hesamim  may  mean  not  only  divinations,  bat  also  the 
rewards  of  divination. 

(8)  Lodge  here  this  night.— These  words  indi- 
cate the  trae  character  of  Balaam.  As  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord,  he  most  have  known  that  in  seeking  to  carse 
the  Israelites  he  was  sinning  against  the  LorcC  who  had 
chosen  them  for  His  own  peopk. 

As  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me.— It  appears 
from  this  Terse,  as  from  verses  18, 19,  that  the  name  of 
Jehovah  was  known  to  Balaam. 

(9)  What  men  are  these  with  thee  P— This  in- 
quiry, like  that  addressed  to  Elijah,  "  What  doest  then 
here  P  "  (1  Kings  xix.  9),  or  that  to  Hezekiah,  "  What 
said  these  men?  and  from  whence  came  they  onto 
thee  ?  "  and  "  What  have  they  seen  in  thine  honse  ?  " 
(Isa.  zxxix.  3,  4)  was  calculatea  to  aroose  the  slamber- 
ing  conscience  of  Balaam,  and  to  open  his  eyes  to  a 
perception  of  his  sin  and  of  his  danger. 

0^)  A  people  come  out  of  Egypt  •  .  .—Better, 
the  people  which  came  otU  from  JBgypt,  it  covereth  .  .  . 

(^*>  Balaam  reAiseth  to  oome  with  us.— It 
does  not  appear  that  Balaam  had  told  the  messengers 
of  Balak  the  ground  of  the  Divine  prohibition;  viz., 
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"  for  they  are  blessed."  Balak  accordinglv  entertained 
the  hope  that  stronger  inducements  woud  prevail  with 
Balaam. 

(18)  I  oannot  go  beyond  tho  word  «of  the 
Lord  •  .  . — ^These  words  may  have  been  nothing 
more  than  an  ostentatious  semblance  of  disinterested- 
ness and  superioritv  to  worldly  considerations ;  or 
it  is  possible  that  Balaam  may  have  been  conscious  that 
"  he  spake  not  of  himself,"  and  that,  as  regards  his  pro- 
phetic utterances,  he  was  bnt  the  moutnpiece  of  the 

(19)  Tarry  ye  also  here  this  night.— Balaam 
knew  that  Gk>d  was  ''not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie; 
neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  shonld  repent "  (chap. 
xxiii.  19) ;  and  vet  he  indulged  the  vain  expectaMon  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  curse  those  whom  Grod  had  de- 
clared to  be  blessed. 

(^)  If  the  men  come  to  call  thee.— The  words 
may  be  rendered  Since  {or,  forasmuch  as)  the  men  have 
come  to  call  thee.  The  messen^rs  had  already  come 
for  that  purpose,  as  it  is  stated  m  verse  16,  where  tho 
same  verD  is  used.  The  phrase  which  is  here  rendered 
to  *'  call "  occurs  also  in  verse  5. 

Itise  upy  and  go  with  them.— There  is  no  real 
inconsistency  with  verse  12.  The  absolute  and  immut- 
able prohibition  had  reference  to  the  cursing.  The  going 
with  the  messengers,  which  was  forbidden  in  mercv  at 
first,  was  enjoined  in  judgment  at  last.  Qod  often 
punishes  disooedience  to  His  declared  will  by  permitting 
the  transgressors  to  "  eat  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  ana 
to  be  fill^  with  their  own  devices  "  (Prov.  i.  31).  *'  He 
gave  them  their  request,  but  sent  leanness  into  their 
soul"  (Ps.  cvi.  15).  Comp.  Ps.  IzxzL  12;  Isa.  IxvL  4; 
Jer.  ii.  19. 
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NUMBERS,  XXII. 


The  Ass  Speaketh, 


ing,  and  saddled  his  ass,  and  went  with 
the  princes  of  Moab.  (^2)  ^j^^  God's 
anger  was  kindled  because  he  went: 
and  the  angel  of  the  Lobd  stood  in  the 
way  for  an  adversaiy  against  him.  Now 
he  was  riding  upon  his  ass,  and  his  two 
servants  were  with  him.  ^^s)  ^^  a^j^g 
ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standinsr 
in  the  way,  Z  his  sword  drawn  in  m! 
hand :  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of 
the  wa J,  and  went  into  the  field :  and 
Balaam  smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into 
the  way.  (^4)  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  in  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall 
being  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that 
side.  (^>  And  when  the  ass  saw  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  she  thrust  herself 
unto  the  wall,  and  crushed  Balaam's 
foot  against  the  wall:  and  he  smote  her 
again.  (^  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
went  farther,  and  stood  in  a  narrow 
place,  where  was  no  way  to  turn  either 


las  Pet.!.  16;  Judo 
11. 


1  Heb.,  wAo   hatt 
riddMvponme. 


t  Or,    ever    einet 


8  Or,  bowed  him 
eel/. 


to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  (^7)  ^^^ 
when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
she  fell  down  under  Balaam :  and 
Balaam's  auger  was  kindled,  and  he 
smote  the  ass  with  a  stafil  (^)  And  the 
Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and 
she  said  unto  Balaam,  What  have  I 
done  unto  thee,  that  thou  hast  smitten 
me  these  three  times  9  (^>  And  Balaam 
said  unto  the  ass.  Because  thou  hast' 
mocked  me:  I  would  there  were  a  sword 
in  mine  hand,  for  now  would  I  kill  thee. 
(^)  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am 
not  I  thine  ass,  ^upon  which  thou  hast 
ridden  ^ever  since  I  was  thine  unto  this 
dayp  was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto 
thee  9  And  he  said.  Nay. 

(31)  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of 
Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  standing  in  the  way,  and  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand:  and  he  bowed 
down  his  head,  and  ^fell  flat  on  his  face. 


(22)  Because  he  went.— Literally,  because  he  was 
going.  The  participle  denotes  the  continuons  act.  He 
aelil)erately  and  resolutely  proceeded  on  his  journey 
with  the  messengers  of  Balak,  in  defiance  of  the  warn- 
ings which  he  had  received. 

Stood  in  the  way.—Better,  jplaced  (or,  staHoned) 
himself  in  the  way, 

(^)  In  a  path  of  the  vineyards.— Better,  in  the 
hollow  pcuts  of  the  vineyards. 

A  wall. — Or,  a  fence. 

(88)  And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the 
ass.— Many  critics,  who  admit  the  miraculous  character 
of  the  events  recoided  in  this  and  the  following  verses, 
maintain  the  subjective  c^racter  of  some  of  the  inci- 
dents,  and  they  adduce  ai^piments  to  show  that,  whilst 
the  same  resmts  might  have  been  brought  about  in 
either  manner,  it  is  more  in  accordance  witn  the  general 
analogy  of  Scripture  to  assign  a  subjective  than  an  ob- 
jective inteipretation  to  the  lanepuage  which  is  here 
employed.  The  following  remaiS»  may  be  made  in 
regard  to  this  interpretation  :-^l)  ConsLstencj  requires 
that  the  whole  of  the  narrative  should  be  interpreted 
either  objectively  or  subjectively ;  and  hence,  that  if  the 
voice  of  the  ass  be  interpreted  as  a  subjective  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  mindof  Balaam,  tlie  appearance  of 
the  angel  must  be  understood  in  the  same  manner.  In 
this  case,  however,  a  difficulty  arises  which  is  as  great, 
or  greater,  than  that  which  the  subjective  theory  is 
thought  to  remove.  If  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
to  Balaam  was  subjective,  the  appearance  must  have 
been  subjective  also  to  the  ass.  In  this  case,  moreover, 
it  may  be  fairly  alleged  that  if  the  line  which  divides 
the  intelligent  from  the  brute  creation  is  transgressed 
by  ascribing  articulate  speech  to  the  ass,  much  more  is 
that  line  transgressed  by  the  supposition  that  an  im- 
pression was  produced  in  a  subjective  manner  upon  the 
mind  of  the  ass.  But  (2)  the  real  question  at  issue  is 
not  whether  the  recorded  results  might  have  been  ac- 
complished on  the  supposition  that  the  incidents  are  to 
be  explained  subjectively,  but  what  is  the  interpretation 
which  the  narrative  itself  suggests,  and  which  tne  words 


of  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  16)  require  ?  In  r^ard  to  the 
narrative  itself,  there  is  no  intimation  given  that  its 
respective  portions  are  to  be  differently  interpreted; 
nor  is  it  possible,  without  doing  violence  to  its  obvious 
meaning,  to  interpret  some  parts  of  it  objectively  and 
other  parts  subjectively ;  whilst  in  regard  to  the  testi- 
mony of  St.  Peter,  it  would  bo  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  statement  couched  in  terms  more  directly  sugges- 
tive of  a  literal  fact  than  the  following — **  The  aumb 
ass,  speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad  Sie  madness  of 
the  proj^het."  In  regard  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  raised  to  the  literal  interpretation,  grounded  on 
the  absence  of  any  expression  of  surprise  on  the  part  of 
BaUam,  and  of  any  allusion  to  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  Moabitish  prmces  and  Balaam's  servants,  it  will 
suffice  to  observe  (1)  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  no  just 
inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  Scripture ; 
and  (2)  that,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  were  with  St. 
Paul  as  he  went  to  Damascus,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining,  on  the  assumption  of  the  presence  of 
witnesses  throughout  the  miraculous  occurrences  de« 
scribed,  what  amount  of  those  occurrences  they  may 
have  seen  and  heard.  The  angel  was  visible,  in  the 
first  instance,  only  to  the  ass.  In  like  manner  the 
angel  may  have  oeen  visible  onlv  to  Balaam,  not  to 
those  who  were  with  him.  So  also  in  regard  to  the 
voice :  it  may  have  been  audible  only  to  him  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

(30)  Ever  since  I  was  thine.— Literally,  ever 
since  thou  livedst, — i.e.,  all  thy  life  long.  The  Targum? 
of  Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  paraphrase  thus — 
"upon  which  thou  hast  ridden  from  thy  youth  nnto 
this  day."  "  An  Arabic  writer,"  says  Dr.  Gill,  in  his 
Commeataryf  in  loc,  "  makes  mention  of  an  ass  that 
the  owner  rode  on  forty  yeara." 

Unto  this  day.— The  use  of  these  words  in  this 
place  serves  to  throw  light  upon  such  passages  as  Dent, 
lii.  14,  "  called  them  after  nis  own  name  .  .  .  unto 
this  day,"  and  shows  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
denote  that  the  events  to  which  reference  is  made 
were  separated  by  any  very  long  intervaL 
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Balak  Entertaineih  Hinu 


(32)  ^(j  the  angel  of  the  Lobd  said  unto 
him,  Wherefore  hast  thou  smitten  thine 
ass  these  three  times?  behold,  I  went 
out  ^to  withstand  thee,  because  thy 
way  is  perverse  before  me :  ^^  and  the 
ass  saw  me,  and  turned  from  me  these 
three  times :  unless  she  had  turned  from 
me,  surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee, 
and  saved  her  alive.  <^^  And  Balaam 
said  unto  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  I  have 
sinned;  for  I  knew  not  that  thou 
stoodest  in  the  way  against  me:  now 
therefore,  if  it  'displease  thee,  I  will 
get  me  back  again.  (^)  And  the  an&^el 
of  the  Lobd  said  unto  Balaam,  60  with 
the  men:  but  only  the  word  that  I 
shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak.  So  Balaam  went  vnth  the 
princes  of  Balak. 

(w)  And  when  Balak  heard  that 
Balaam  was  come,  he  went  out  to 
meet  him  unto  a  city  of  Moab,  which 
18  in  the  border  of  Amon,  which  is  in 
the  utmost  coast.  <^)  And  Balak  said 
unto  Balaam,  Did  I  not  earnestly  send 


1  HebL,  to  &•  OK 


S  Hebu,  be  evfl  in 


9  0r,    A   ell9    tf 


unto  thee  to  call  theeP  wherefore 
camest  thou  not  unto  meP  am  I  not 
able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour? 
(38)  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  I 
am  come  unto  thee:  have  I  now  any 
power  at  all  to  say  any  thing  ?  the  word 
that  God  putteth  in  my  mouth,  that 
shall  I  spe^.  (^^And  Balaam  went  with 
Balak,  and  they  came  unto  'Kiijath- 
huzoth.  (^>  And  Balak  offered  oxen  and 
sheep,  and  sent  to  Balaam,  and  to  the 
princes  that  were  with  him. 

(^)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the 
morrow,  that  Balak  took  Balaam, 
and  brought  him  up  into  the  hi^h 
places  of  Baal,  that  thence  he  mi^t 
see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people. 

CHAPTER  XXm.— (1)  And  Balaam 
said  unto  Balak,  Bmld  me  here  seven 
altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven  oxen 
and  seven  rams.  ^^^  And  Balak  did  as 
Balaam  had  spoken;  and  Balak  and 
Balaam  offered  on  every  altar  a  bullock 
and  a  ram.    ^^^  And  Balaam  said  unto 


(^)  Because  thy  way  is  perverse  before  me. 
— Or,  becatue  the  way  leads  to  deetnustion  in  my  sight, 

(38)  Unless  she  had  turned  from  me.—There 
may  be  an  aposiopesis  in  this  verse.  Perhape  she 
turned  aside  from  (or,  before)  me  .  ,  .  for  (otherwise) 
now  I  had  killed  thee,  Ac,  According  to  this  view 
the  an^el  does  not  assiffn  a  reason  why  the  ass  turned 
aside,  out  leaves  this  to  oe  inferred  by  Balaam.  (Comp. 
Keil,  in  loc,) 

(^)  Gk>  with  the  men:  but  only  the  word 
that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee  .  .  .—The  com- 
mand contained  in  verse  20  is  here  repeated,  and  the 
unrighteous  prophet  is  punished  hj  bemg  constrained 
to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  own  perversity.  It  should  be 
observed  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  angel  who  speaks 
to  Balaam  identifies  himself  with  Him  who  sent  nim : 
'*  The  word  that  JshaU  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt 
speak."  (Gomp.  verse  20,  where  God  Himself  is 
representea  as  delivering  to  Balaam  the  same  injunc- 
tion.) 

W  A  city  of  Moab.— Better,  the  eUy  of  Moab, 
(Comp.  chap.  zxi.  15.) 

Which  IB  in  the  utmost  coast.— Or,  which  flows 
at  the  extremity  of  the  border,  Sihon,  the  Amorite,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  Moabitish  territory  as  far  as  the 
Amon. 

(40)  And  Balak  ofibred  .  .  .—Better,  and  Balah 
slew  (or,  slaughtered  in  sacrifice),  Ac,  The  word 
rendered  offered  does  not  necessarily  denote  anything 
more  than  to  slay.  It  is  very  commonly  used,  however, 
to  denote  slaying  in  sacrifice ;  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  Balak  made  a  sacrificial  feast,  and  sent  portions 
of  the  flesh  to  Balaam  and  the  princes  who  were  with 
him.  Kinffs  not  unfrequently  acted  as  priests  of  old, 
as,  e,g,f  Melchizedek.  (Gomp.  Bex  Anius,  rex  idem 
hominum  Fhodnque  sacerdos,  Aen.  iii.  80.) 

(^)  Into  the  high  places  of  Baal. —  Or,  to 
Bamoth'Baal,     Bamoth-Baal  was  probably  the  first 


height  on  the  way  to  the  steppes  of  Moab  from  which 
the  Israelitish  camp  could  be  seen.  Hengstenberg  ob- 
serves that  **  Balak  started  with  the  supposition  that 
Balaam  must  necessarilv  have  the  Israehtes  in  view  if 
his  curse  was  to  take  effect." 

That  thence  he  might  see  the  utmost  part 
of  the  people.— Better,  And  he  saw  from  thience, 
Ac,  If  the  Autiiorised  Yersion  of  chap.  niii.  13  is 
correct,  it  seems  necessary  to  understand  these  words 
as  denoting  that  Balaam  had  a  view  from  Bamoth-Baal 
of  the  wh(ue  army  of  Israel,  even  to  ihe  very  extremity, 
or  utmost  part  of  the  camp.  This  verse,  however,  u 
more  commonly  interpretea  as  denoting  that  Balaam 
saw  only  the  extremity  of  the  camp.  So  the  Tamun 
of  Palestine :  "  He  saw  from  thence  the  camp  of  Dan, 
which  went  at  the  rear  of  the  people."  (See  Note  on 
chap,  xziii.  13.) 

XXTTT. 

a)  Build  me  here  seven  altars.— The  patriareha 
of  old,  as  their  pious  descendants  after  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  never  erected  more  than  one  altar  in  onepmce.  A 
pluraliiy  of  altars  was  the  badge  of  idolatry.  Hengsten- 
beig  adduces  several  instances  in  proof  that  the  ancients 
were  accustomed  to  have  recourse  to  sacrifice  and  con- 
juration in  order  to  avert  calamity  and  produce  pros- 
perity. (History  of  Balcuvm  and  his  Prophecies^ 
p.  392.)  The  number  seven  was  regarded  as  significant 
amon^  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  as  well  as  among  the 
Israehtes. 

(3)  And  Balak  and  Balaam  oflbred.— It  is 
more  prolnible  that  Balak,  as  a  king,  performed  priestly 
functions  than  that  Balaam  performed  them  alone. 
(See  Note  on  chap.  xxii.  40.) 

(8)  To  an  high  place.— Bather,  to  a  bare  or  barren 
height.  The  heathen  augurs  were  accustomed  to  choose 
elevated  places  for  their  auspices  with  an  extensiTa 
prospect,  especially  the  barren  summits  of  mountains. 
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NUMBEBS,  XXTTL 


He  Befueeth  to  Curse  lerael. 


Balak,  Stand  by  ihj  burnt  offering, 
and  I  will  go :  peradventure  the  Lobd 
will  come  to  meet  me :  and  whatsoever 
he  sheweth  me  I  will  teU  thee.  And 
^he  went  to  an  high  place.  <^>  And  Grod 
met  Balaam:  and  he  said  unto  him, 
I  have  prepared  seven  altars,  and  I 
have  offered  upon  every  altar  a  bullock 
and  a  ram.  (^^  And  the  Lobd  put  a 
word  in  Balaam's  mouth,  and  said, 
Betum  unto  Balak,  and  thus  thou 
shalt  speak.  <^And  he  returned  unto 
him,  and,  lo,  he  stood  by  his  burnt 
sacrifice,  he,  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab. 
(^)  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 
Balak  the  king  of  Moab  ha^  brought 
me  from  Aram,  out  of  the  mountains 
of  the  east,  saying,  Come,  curse  me 
Jacob,  and  come,  defy  Israel.  (^^  How 
shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not 
cursedP  or  how  shall  I  defy,  wham  the 
Lobd  hath  not  defied?    (^)  For  from  the 


I  Or.     ke 


went 


t  Heb.,  wuf  Mill, 
or,  my  1^, 


top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him,  and  from 
the  hills  I  behold  him :  lo,  the  people 
shall  dwell  alone,  and  shall  not  be 
reckoned  among  the  nations.  <^^>  Who 
can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob,  and  the 
number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel? 
Let  'me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! 

(11)  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam, 
What  hast  thou  done  unto  me?  I 
took  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and^ 
behold,  thou  hast  blessed  them  alto- 
gether. (^')  And  he  answered  and  said. 
Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that 
which  the  Lobd  hath  put  in  my  mouth? 

0^)  And  Balak  said  unto  him.  Come, 
I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another  place, 
from  whence  thou  mayest  see  them: 
thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of 
them,  and  shalt  not  see  them  all :  and 
curse  me  them  from  thence.  (^^^  And 
he  brought  him  into  the  field  of  Zophim, 


(6)  The  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam's  mouth. 
— "  Qod,  who  liad  opened  the  month  of  the  sbb,"  says 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  loe,,  "in  a  manner  contrary  to 
her  nature,  now  opens  Balaam's  month  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  own  will" 

W  For  from  the  top  of  the  rooks  I  see  him 
.  .  . — ^From  the  summit  of  the  rocky  mountain  on 
which  Balak  had  erected  his  seven  altars,  Balaam* 
according  to  one  interpretation  (see  chap.  xxii.  41, 
and  Note),  had  a  full  view  of  the  outstretched  camps 
of  Israel. 

Iio,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone  •  .  .— 
Better,  Lo,  %t  ia  a  people  thai  diveUeth  alone,  and 
that  18  not  nvmbered,  &e.  In  the  fact  that  the 
host  of  Israel  dwelt  bv  itself  in  a  separate  encamp- 
ment, Balaam  discemea  a  type  of  the  essential  separa- 
tion of  Israel  from  ^  surrounding  nations.  When 
Israel  adopted  the  ways  of  the  heathen  nations  it 
speedily  lost  its  external  independence.  Hengstenberg 
okMserves  upon  the  last  clause  of  this  yerse  as  follows : 
— "  How  truly  Balaam  said  that  Israel  '  did  ^ot  reckon 
itself  with  the  heathen'  appears  from  the  fact  that 
while  aU  the  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient  world — 
the  Egyptian,  As^pian,  Babylonian,  and  others—have 
utterly  perished,  Israel  (which  even  under  the  Old 
Covenant  was  rescued  from  so  many  dangers  that 
threatened  its  entire  destruction,  particularly  in  beine 
brought  back  from  exile)  flourishes  anew  in  the  Ghurcn 
of  the  New  Covenant,  and  continues  also  to  exist  in 
that  part  of  it  which,  though  at  present  rejected,  is 
destined  to  restoration  at  a  future  period."  {History 
of  Balaam,  Ac.,  p.  409.) 

(10)  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob?— 
These  words  point  back  to  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham:  "^d  I  will  make  thy  seed  as  the  dust 
of  the  earth,"  &c.    (Qen.  xiii.  16). 

And  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel. 
— The  Israelites  were  divided  into  four  great  encamp- 
ments (chap.  ii).  It  is  probable  that  Balaam  could 
only  see  one  of  these  encampments  from  Bamoth-Baal 
(chap.  xxii.  41) ;  but  see  below  on  verse  13. 


The  death  of  the  righteous.~The  Hebrew  word 
yesharim  (upright,  or  righteous)  is  applied  to  Israel  be- 
cause God,  who  is  iust  and  right  (Dent,  xxxii  4), 
had  chosen  His  people  to  be  a  Jeahurun  (Deut.  xxxii. 
15,  xxxiii.  5,  26) — a  holy  and  peculiar  people,  following 
after  righteousness  and  judgment.  The  end  of  Balaam 
(chap.  xxxi.  8)  presented  a  strange  contrast  to  his  prayer, 
and  showed  that  even  the  prayer  of  the  wicked  is  abomi- 
nation in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.    (See  Frov.  xxviiL  9.) 

(11)  Thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether.— 
Hebrew,  Thou  hast  blessed,  to  bless:  an  emphatic 
mode  of  stating  thai  Balaam  had  continued  to  give 
utterance  to  noUiing  but  blessings. 

(13)  Thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of 
them  .  .  . — If  this  rendering  be  correct,  it  strongly 
confirms  that  interpretation  of  chap.  xxii.  41  accordmg 
to  which  Balaam  saw  the  whole  host  of  Israel  from 
Bamoth-Baal.  The  words  may,  however,  be  rendered 
thus :  Thou  seest  ({.«.,  here)  but  the  utmost  part  of  them, 
and  thou  dost  not  see  them  all.  If  the  interpretation  of 
chap.  xxii.  41  is  adopted,  which  restricts  the  view  from 
Bamoth-Baal  to  the  extremity  of  the  host  of  Israel,  the 
meaning  of  this  verse  would  seem  to  be  that  if  Balaam 
could  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  entire  army  he  would 
not  only  perceive  the  flpround  which  existed  for  Balak's 
aUurm,  out  would  be  inauced  to  put  forth  more  strenuous 
efforts  to  deliver  him  from  so  formidable  an  invasion. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  that  interpretation  of  chap.  xxii. 
41  be  adopted,  which  implies  that  from  Bamotn-Baal 
Balaam  had  a  view  of  the  whole  of  the  host  of  Israel 
from  one  extremity  of  their  camps  to  the  other,  the 
meaning  of  this  verse  would  be  that  although  the  sight 
of  so  vast  and  orderly  a  mass  produced  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  Balaam  that  he  was  unable  to  utter  the 
curses  which  he  had  desired  to  pronounce  upon  Israel, 
such  an  effect  would  not  be  equally  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced if  only  a  portion  of  the  camps  was  visible  at 
the  same  time. 

(U)  The  field  of  Zophim.— ^.«.,  of  watchers.  The 
spot  seems  to  be  identified  with  that  from  which  Moses 
afterwards  surveyed  the  promised  land  (Deut.  iii.  27)» 
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NUMBEBS,    XXIII.       He  ia  brought  unto  Oe  Top  of  Feor. 


to  the  top  of  ^Fisgah,  and  built  seven 
altars,  and  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram 
on  every  altar.  (^)  And  he  said  nnto 
Balaky  Stand  here  bj  thj  burnt  offer- 
ing, while  I  meet  the  Lobd  yonder. 
0^)  And  the  Lord  met  Balaam,  and 
'put  a  word  in  his  mouth,  and  said, 
Go  again  unto  Balak,  and  say  thus. 
07)  And  when  he  came  to  him,  behold, 
he  stood  by  his  burnt  offering,  and  the 
princes  of  Moab  with  him.  ^d  Balak 
said  unto  him.  What  hath  the  Lobd 
spoken?  <^>  And  he  took  up  his 
parable,  and  said, 

Bise  up,  Balak,  and  hear;  hearken 
unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor :  ^^>  God 
is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  lie;  neither 
the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent : 
hath  he  said,  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  or 
hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not  make 
it  good  ?  (*>>  Behold,  I  have  received 
commandment  to  bless :  and  he  hath 
blessed;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it. 
^2^^  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in 
Jacob,  neither  hath  he  seen  perverse- 
ness  in  Israel:  the  Lobd  his  Grod  is 
with  him,  and  the  shout  of  a  king  is 
among  them.      ^^  *Grod  broaght  them 


1  Or,  n«Mn. 
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:otit  of  Egypt;  he  hath  as  it  were  the 
strength  (k  an  unicorn.  (^Surely  there 
is  no  enchantment  'against  Jacob, 
neitiher  is  there  any  divination  against 
Israel:  according  to  this  time  it  shall 
be  said  of  Jaeob  and  of  Israel,  What 
hath  God  wrought!  (^  Behold,  the 
people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion, 
and  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion : 
he  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat 
of  the  prey,  and  drink  the  blood  of  the 
slain. 

(^  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam, 
Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless 
them  at  all.  ^*>  But  Balaam  answered 
and  said  unto  BalaJc,  Told  not  I  thee, 
saying.  All  that  the  Lobd  qieaketh, 
that  I  must  do  ? 

(^>  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam, 
Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will  bring  thee 
unto  anouier  place;  peradventore  it 
will  please  God  that  thou  majrest  curse 
me  tikem  from  thence.  ^^)  And  Balak 
brought  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  Peor, 
that  looketh  toward  Jeshimon.  (^)  And 
Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  nie  here 
seven  altars,  and  prepare  me  here  seven 
bullocks  and  seven  rams.  (^>  And  BaJak 


and  which  is  described  in  Dent,  xxxiv.  1  as  "  the  moim* 
tain  of  Nebo,"  or  Moont  Nebo.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  PiBgah  may  have  had  more  than  one  of  snch 
snmmita. 

(17)  What  hath  the  Lord  spoken  f— Balak  here 
speaks  of  Grod  under  the  name  Jehovah. 

W  Neither  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent. — The  adoption  of  these  words,  with  slight 
variation,  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  29)  affords  ^yidence 
of  his  familiarity  with  this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

(31)  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  .  .  .—The 
same  combination  of  the  words  aveit  (iniquity,  or  injus- 
tice) and  amal  (perverseness,  or,  rather,  suffering  or 
grievance)  occurs  in  Qab.  i.  3. 

The  shout  of  a  king.—The  word  which  is  rendered 
shout  (teruah)  is  the  same  which  occurs  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
24,  and  which  is  there  rendered  blounng  of  trunMets* 
(Gomp.  Josh.  vi.  5, 20,  where  the  same  word  is  rendered 
shout  as  here.) 

(^)  God  brought  them  out  of  Eg7pt.--Lite- 
rally,  is  bringing  them.  The  use  of  the  participle  de- 
notes the  continuance  of  the  action.  He  who  brought 
them  forth  out  of  Egypt  was  still  conducting  them  on 
their  march.  There  is  an  obvious  allusion  in  these 
words  to  those  of  Balak  in  chap.  xzii.  5 :  '*  Behold,  there 
is  a  people  come  out  from  Egjrpt."  Seeing  that  the 
people  did  not  come  out  of  Egypt  in  obedience  to  their 
own  cAprice,  but  under  Divine  guidance,  it  was  vain  for 
Balak  to  resist  them  on  their  course,  seeing  that  to  con- 
tend with  them  was  to  contend  against  God. 

The  strength  of  animioom.—Better,  of  a  buffalo. 
(Comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  17 — a  passage  dosely  resembUnfi^ 
the  present— from  which  it  appears  that  the  reem  had 
more  than  one  horn.) 


(8S)  Surely  there  is  no  encdiantment  against 
Jacob  •  .  . — ^The  verse  may  be  rendered  as  follows : 
jPbr  ffiere  is  no  augury  in  Jo/cib,  and  there  is  no  dtmna- 
tion  in  Israel.    At  the  {sei)  time  it  is  told  to  Jacob  and 
to  Israel  what  Ood  hath  done  (or,  doth).   The  ordinazj 
meaning  of  the  words  nah(uh  (omen,  or  augury)  and 
hesem  (soothsaying,  or  divination),  the  use  of  the  same 
preposition  in  verse  21  which  is  there  rendered  in,  and 
more  espeoially  the  seeond  claose  of  the  vwae,  seem  to 
dtoide  the  meaning  of  the  former  cianse  to  bie  as  it  is 
here  given.    The  Israelites  had  no  need  of  angary  and 
divination,  seein«^  that  Gk>d>  revealed  to  them  His  acts. 
His  counsel,  and  His  will.    ''  What  is  here  affirmed  of 
Israel,"  says  Hengstenbeig,  "anpUes  to  tlw  Ohnroh  of 
all  ages,  and  also  to  every  inaividnal  believer.    Tho 
Church  of  Qod  knows  from  His  own  Word  what  Gk>d 
does,  and  what  it  has  to  do  in  oonseqnence.  The  wisdoni 
of  this  world  resembles  angury  and  divination.    The 
Ohnroh  of  Grod,  which  is  in  possession  of  Ss  word, 
has  no  need  of  it."     {History  of  Balaam  and  his  Pro^ 
p?ieeies,  p.  441). 

(a*)  As  a  great  lion.-*Better,as  a  Uoness.  (Comp. 
Cen.  xlix.  9.)  Balaam  transfers  to  the  whole  nation 
that  which  Jacob  had  prophesied  of  Judah. 

(27)  Feradventure  it  will  please  Gk>d  •  •  • — 
Here  Balak  makes  mention  of  Gk>d  as  Slohim.  ^o 
appears  to  be  satisfied  that  Balaam  was  hindered  by 
($od  from  uttering  the  curses  which  he  desired  him 
to  pronounce  upon  Israel  (comp.  chap.  xziv.  11).  Or 
the  words  may  have  been  spoken  ironically  (comp.  chap. 
zxiv.  11,  and  Note). 

(28^  Unto  the  top  of  Feor.—Mount  Peor  waa  one 
peak  of  Uie  northern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Abarim. 
It  was  nearer  than  the  other  heights  to  the  camp  of  the 
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did  as  Balaam  bad  said,  and  offered  a 
bullock  and  a  xam  on  every  altar. 

CHAPTEK  XXIV.— W  And  when 
Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord 
to  bless  Israel,  he  went  not,  as  at  'other 
times,  ^to  sedc  for  enchantments,  bnt 
he  set  his  face  toward  the  wilderness. 
(^  And  Balaam  lifted  np  his  eyes,  and 
he  saw  brad  abiding  in  his  tetUs  accord- 
ing to  tiieir  tribes ;  and  the  spirit  of 
€rod  came  npon  him.  <*>  *And  he  took 
np  his  parable,  and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 
and  the  man  'whose  eyes  are  open  hath 
said :  <^)  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the 
words  of  God,  which  saw  the  vision  of 
the  Almighty,  felling  into  a  trance^  but 
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having  his  eyes  open:  <^How  goodly 
are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taber- 
nacles, O  Israel !  (^^  As  the  valleys  are 
they  spread  forth,  as  gardens  by  the 
river's  side,  as  the  trees  of  lign  aloes 
which  the  Lord  hath  planted,  and  as 
cedar  trees  beside  the  waters.  (^)  He 
shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 
and  his  seed  sJiaU  he  in  many  waters, 
and  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 
and  his  Mngdom  shall  be  exalted. 
(8)  ^God  brought  him  forth  out  of 
Egypt ;  he  hath  as  it  were  the  strength 
of  an  unicorn:  he  shall  eat  up  the 
nations  his  enemies,  and  shall  oreak 
their  bones,  and  pierce  them  through 
with  hicr  arrows.  <^)^He  couched,  he 
lay  down  as  a  lion,  and  as  a  great  Uon : 


Israelites.  It  looked  toward,  or  over  the  face  of 
Jeshimon,  t.e.,  the  waste  (or,  desert).    See  chap.  zzL  20. 

XXIV. 

U)  He  set  hiB  flEboe  toward  the  wilderness. 

— %.e,f  towards  the  place  where  the  Israelites  were 
eneamMd  on  the  stemMs  of  Moab. 

(2)iul>idinginh]stent8  •  .  .•— ».e.,  eneamped  ae- 
eovding  to  the  order  preseribed  for  the  resfiectiTe  tribes. 
Hie  cognate  noon  is  rendered  tdbevhades  in  verse  5. 

Ana  the  spirit  of  Gknl  oame  upon  him.— 
In  remd  to  the-  two  former  nttenmcee,  it  is  said 
that  JehoTah  pnt  a  word  in  the  month  of  Balaam 
(chap.  zxiiL  5, 15).  In  the  present  case  the  Spirit  of 
God  came  npon  (or,  over)  hun.  The  same  ezDtession 
is  nsed  of  the  messengers  of  Sanl  (1  Sam.  xix.  20),  and 
cf  Sanl  himself  (IbHTet,  23).  The  prophecy  of  Gaaaphas 
(John  zi.  15)  affords  another  instance  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  Spirit  as  displayed  throngh  the  medium 
of  wicked  men. 

(8)  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said.— The 
Hebrew  word  (neum)  is  imperfectly  rendered  by  haih 
said.  It  is  the  word  which  is  commonly  nsed  in  the 
pitrphetical  books  ei  Scripture  to  denote  a  Divine  saying, 
ana  is  rarelv  nsed  when  a  human  author  is  named.  It 
occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  onlv  in  Qen,  irii.  16,  Num. 
ziv.  28,  and  in  this  chapter,  where  it  is  found  in  verses 
3, 4, 15,  and  16. 

The  man  whose  eyes  are  open.— There  is 
ffreat  diversitv  of  opinion  respecting  the  meaning  of 
uie  word  whi<ui  is  here  rendered  open,  and  which,  as  it 
is  here  written,  occurs  in  no  other  place.  If  shatham 
is  identified  with  aaiham,  it  means  to  close,  not  to 
open.  The  meaning,  however,  of  this  verse  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  that  wldch  follows,  whichever 
rendering  of  the  word  sheihum  is  adopted.  Balaam 
appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  an  ecstatic  state, 
Si»  was  Saul,  and  as  were  many  of  the  ancient  prophets ; 
and  whilst  the  eye  of  the  outer  senses  was  closed,  the 
eye  of  the  inner  senses  was  pretematurallv  opened. 

(4)  Falling  into  a  trance,  but  havmg  his  eyes 
Open.^Better, /oUtn^  {imon  hisfaee),  and  haffina  his 
eyes  opened,  'Die  physical  effect  produced  upon  Balaam 
appears  to  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  was  pro- 
duced upon  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  24),  upon  Ezeldel  (chap. 
1.  28),  upon  Daniel  (ofaap.  viii.  17,  18),  and  upon  St. 


John  (Bev.  r.  17).  The  word  which  is  here  rendered 
"open"  igehU)  is  a  different  word  from  that  which  is 
so  renderod  in  verse  2,  and  is  frequently  nsed  in  refer- 
ence to  Divine  communications  and  spiritual  intuition. 
There  may  be  a  reference  to  the  events  which  befel 
Balsam  on  his  journey  (chap.  xxii.  31). 

W  As  gardens  by  the  nrer's  side.— It  is  pro- 
bable thai  the  allusion  may  be  to  the  Euphrates, 
although  the  definite  article  is  not  prefixed  to  tne  word 
nakar  (river)  in  the  Hebrew.    (Comp.  Isa.  viL  20.) 

As  oedar  trees  beside  the  waters.— The  differ- 
ence between  cedars  which  grow  beside  running  water 
which  their  roots  can  reach,  and  the  ordinaiy  type  of 
cedars  which  throw  out  their  strength  in  lateral  oranches 
is  illustrated  in  EEek.  xxxi.  3, 4,  where  the  proud  Assyrian 
is  wmpsred.  to  a  oedar  having  **  his  top  among  the  thick 
boughs  "  (or,  the  clouds),  widen  ^'  the  waten  made  great." 
(Comp.  Pss.  i.  3,  xcii.  12.) 

(7)  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his 
buokets.— Better,  Water  shaUflowfrom  his  huchets; 
or,  he  shaU  fiow  neUh  waJter  from  nis  buckets.  The 
nation  is  personified  as  a  man  carrying  twt>  buckets 
full  of  water,  which  was  the  type  and  IcMing  source  of 
blessing  and  prosperity  in  the  £iasi  Hiis  is  a  beautiful 
image,  as  Bisnop  Worasworth  has  observed,  of  the  true 
Israel  "  pouring  out  the  living  waters  of  salvation,  the 
pure  streams  of  the  Spirit,  and  making  the  wilderness 
of  the  world  to  rejoice  and  be  glad.*' 

His  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters.— This  may 
mean  that  Israel  should  inhabit  Canaan — ^*'a  land  of 
brooks  of  water  "  (Deut.  viiL  7,  xi.  11) ;  or  it  may  mean 
that,  like  seed  sown  and  trees  planted  by  the  watera 
(Isa.  xxxii.  20,  xliv.  4,  Ixv.  22,  23),  they  should  inherit 
the  richest  blessings. 

His  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag  •  .  .— 
Agag  appears  to  have  been  the  title  {nomen  dignitatis) 
of  the  Amalekite  kinffs,  as  Pharaoh  of  the  Egyptian  and 
AMmelech  of  the  Philistine  kings.  The  re&rence  does 
not  seem  to  be  to  any  particular  king,  but  to  the  king- 
dom which  should  hereafter  be  established  in  Israel — 
to  the  tin|^,  generally,  which  should  come  out  of  the 
loins  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  6,  xxxv.  11). 

(8)  Ood  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt.— 
(Comp.  chap,  xxiii.  22,  and  Note.) 

(9)  se  oouched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion,  and 
as  a  great  lion.— The  Helnew  Idbi  (great  lion)  should 
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who  shall  stir  him  up?  Blessed  is  he 
that  blesseth  thee,  and  cursed  is  he  that 
corseth  thee. 

uo)  j^i  Balak's  anger  was  kindled 
against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his 
hands  together:  and  Balak  said  unto 
Balaam,  I  called  thee  to  curse  mine 
enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  alto- 
gether blessed  them  these  three  times. 
(11)  Therefore  now  flee  thou  to  thy  place : 
I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great 
honour;  but,  lo,  the  Lobd  hath  kept 
thee  back  from  honour. 

<^>  And  Balaam  said  imto  Balak, 
Spake  I  not  also  to  thy  messengers 
which  thou  sentest  imto  me,  saymg, 
<^>  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house 
fall  of   silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go 


beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Losd, 
to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine  own 
mind;  but  what  the  Lobd  saith,  that 
will  I  speak  P  <^>  And  now,  behold,  T 
go  unto  my  people :  come  thereforey  and 
I  will  advertise  thee  what  this  people 
shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days. 
W  And  he  took  up  nis  parable,  and  said, 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 
and  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath 
said :  <^^)  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the 
words  of  God,  and  knew  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  High,  which  saw  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  falling  into  a  trance, 
but  having  his  eyes  open :  <^^)  I  shall  see 
him,  but  not  now :  I  shall  behold  him, 
but  not  nigh :  there  shall  come  a  Star 
out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise 


be  rendered  "a  lionees,"  as  in  chap,  xziii.  24.  The  image 
of  a  lion  conneots  this  verse  with  the  preceding  verse : 
'*  he  shall  eat  np  tiie  nations."  (See  Note  on  chap,  zziii 
24.) 

Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  thee  •  .  •— Oom. 
pare  the  original  blessing  which  was  prononnoed  upon 
Abraham  by  the  Lord  (GFen.  zii.  3),  and  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Isaac  in  the  blessing  which  he 
pronounced  npon  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  29). 

00)  And  he  smote  his  hands  together.— The 
smiting  the  hands  was  a  token  of  strong  feeling, 
whether  of  scorn,  of  indignation,  or  of  despair.  (Comp. 
Job  xxvii.  23;  Lam.  ii.  15.) 

m  The  Lord  hath  kept  thee  back  firom 
honour. — ^These  words  may  have  berai  spoken  ironi- 
cally, or  Balak  may  have  been  conTinced  oi  the  super- 
natural influence  under  which  the  words  of  Balaam  were 
uttered.    (See  chap,  xxiii.  27,  and  Note.) 

(13)  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord.— Hebrew,  tJie  motUh  of  the  Lord: 
the  same  expression  which  is  used  in  cnap.  xxii.  18, 
where  the  Authorised  Yersion  has  "  ths  word  of  the 
Lord." 

(1^)  I  go  unto  my  people.— Such  was,  probably, 
the  intention  of  Balaam  when  he  spoke  these  wortb. 
The  account  of  tiie  death  of  Balaam,  however,  shows 
that  he  still  lingered  amongst  the  Moabites. 

I  will  advertise  thee  .  .  .—The  word  which  is 
here  employed  generally  means  to  advise.  The  an- 
nouncement which  Balaam  made  to  Balak  yirtually 
included  adyice,  inasmuch  as  it  foretold  the  si^premacy 
of  Israel  over  all  their  foes,  and,  consequently,  implied 
the  folly  of  opposition  to  their  progress.  It  does  not 
appear  whether  it  was  or  was  not  at  this  time  that 
Balaam  "  taught  Balac  to  cast  a  stumbling  block  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols, 
and  to  commit  fornication  "  (Key.  ii  14).  In  any  case, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reference  to  such  advice 
in  this  verse,  although  it  is  inserted  in  the  Targum  of 
Palestine  in  this  place. 

In  the  latter  days.— Literally,  in  the  end  of  the 
days.  (See  Qen.  xlix.  1,  where  tne  same  expression 
occurs,  and  Note.)  The  prophecy  which  follows  refers 
exclusively  to  the  future;  and  it  is  divided  into  four 
parts  by  tne  recurrenoe  of  the  words  '*  He  took  up  his 
parable  "  at  verses  15,  20,  21,  23. 


W  Whioh  heard  .  •  .  and  knew.  — Better, 
which  heareth  .   .  .  amd  hnoweth. 

Which  saw.— Better,  he  seeth. 

(17)  I  shall  see  him  .  .  .—Better,  I  see  him  (or, 
i|E),  but  not  now ;  I  behold  him  (or,  it),  bid  not  nigh. 
The  reference  cannot  be  to  Israel,  whose  armies  were 
encamped  before  the  e^es  of  Balaam.  His  words  must 
be  unoerstood  as  having  reference  to  One  whom  he 
beheld  with  the  eyes  of  his  mind,  not  with  his  bodily 
sight.  This  is  obvious  from  the  words  which  follow. 
Balaam  beholds  in  vision  a  Star  and  a  Sceptre,  not  as 
having  already  appeared,  but  as  about  to  appear  in  the 
future. 

There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob  .  •  • 
— ^Literally,  There  hath  come  forth  a  Star  out  of  Jacobs 
&c.  The  verb  is  in  the  prophetic  past  or  historic 
tense  of  prophecy,  denoting  the  certainty  of  the  event 
predicted.  (Comp.  Jude,  verse  14 :  "  Behold  the  Lord 
Cometh  " — ^literally,  came.)  If  there  is  any  ambiguity 
in  the  first  symbol  it  is  removed  in  the  second.  A  star 
is  a  fitting  image  of  an  illustrious  king  or  ruler,  and  the 
mention  of  the  se^tre  in  the  words  which  follow  (comp. 
Gren.  xlix.  10)  shows  that  it  is  so  employed  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  The  Targnun  of  Onkelos  is  as  follows : 
— "  When  the  King  shiul  arise  out  of  Jacob,  and  the 
Messiah  shall  be  anointed  from  Israel."  The  Targum 
of  Palestine  reads  thus : — **  A  King  is  to  arise  from  the 
house  of  Jacob,  and  a  Redeemer  and  Buler  from  the 
house  of  IsraeL"  Ibn  Ezra  interprets  these  words 
of  David,  but  he  says  that  many  interpret  them  of  the 
Messiah.  It  seems  to  have  beoi  with  reference  to  this 
prophecy  that  the  pretender  to  the  title  of  the  Messiah 
m  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Adrian  took  the  name  of 
Bar-cochab,  or  Bar-cockba  (the  son  of  a  star).  The 
words  of  the  Magi,  "We  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
East"  (Matt.  ii.  2),  appear  to  have  reference  to  this 
prophecy. 

And  shall  smite  the  comers  of  Moab.— Or, 
the  two  sides  of  Moab.  The  prophecy  was  partiaUT*, 
or  typically,  fulfilled  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  yiu. 
2).  Moab  and  Edom  represented  symbolically  the 
enemies  of  Christ  and  of  His  Ohurch,  and  as  such 
will  eventually  be  subdued  by  the  King  of  kin^i^ 
(Comp.  Ps.  Ix.  8.) 

And  destroy  all  the  children  of  Shetb. — 
Better,  and  destroy  (or,  break  down;  comp.  Isa.  xxii.  5) 
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out  of  Israel,  and  sliall  ^  smite  the 
corners  of  Moab,  and  destroy  all  the 
children  of  Sheth.  08)  And  Edom  shall 
be  a  possession,  Seir  also  shall  be  a 
possession  for  Ins  enemies;  and  Israel 
shall  do  valiantly.  (^^)  Out  of  Jacob 
shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion, 
and  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth 
of  the  city. 


1  Or,«Mttettr9ivA 
the  prineet  of 
Moab. 


iOT,tkeJlrato/tka 
fuuifm*  that 
tpamd  aipaauf 
ItraeLt  Ex.  17. 8. 


S  Or,  alttll  be  men 
to  dMtnietion. 


(90)  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek, 
he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Amalek  was  Hhe  first  of  the  nations ; 
but  his  latter  end  ^shaU  be  that  he 
perish  for  ever. 

(21)  And  he  looked  on  the  Eenites,  and 
took  up  his  parable,  and  said. 

Strong  is  thy  dwelUngplace,  and 
thou    puttest    thy    nest    in    a    rock. 


aU  the  eons  of  tumult  Such  appears  to  be  the  most 
probable  renaering  of  these  words  according  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  It  has  been  oonjectoi^,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  which  is  rendei«d  "destroy" 
(karhar)  should  be  read  hodkod  (crown  of  the  head), 
as  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Jer.  zlviii.  45,  in  which 
case  the  clause  may  be  rendered.  And  the  crown  of  the 
head  of  aU  the  eons  of  twm%iM. 

(18)  And  Edom  shall  be  a  poflsession,  Seir 
also  •  .  . — ^Better,  And  Edom  shall  he  a  possession, 
and  Seir  shall  he  a  possession,  for  his  enemies  (i.e.,  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  or,  rather,  of  the  Ruler  who  was  to 
rise  out  of  Israel).  The  Hebrew  word  {oyebaiv)  which 
is  rendered  "  his  enemies"  appears  to  stand  in  apposi- 
tion to  Edom  and  Seir,  as  the  word  zaraiv  (his  enemies, 
or  adversaries)  in  verse  8  to  "  the  nations.*'  Edom  was 
the  name  of  the  people,  Seir  of  the  country.  (See  Gren. 
xzzii.  3.)  The  prophecy  received  its  primary  accom- 
plishment in  the  tune  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  but 
the  ultimate  accomplishment  is  to  be  found  in  the  person 
and  work  of  Christ  (Isa.  Ixiii.  1 — 4). 

And  Israel  sliall  do  valiantly.-— Or,  shaU  ae- 
quire  power  or  wealth.  (Gomp.  Deut.  viii.  17,  18; 
Ruth  IV.  11.) 

09)  He  that  shaU  have  dominion.— The  refer- 
ence is  explained  in  Fs.  Ixxii.  8,  "He  shall  have 
dominion  also  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto 
the  ends  of  the  earth,"  where  the  same  verb  occurs 
which  is  in  both  places  rendered  in  the  Authorised 
Yersion  "  shall  have  dominion." 

And  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the 
dty. — Or,  and  Re  shall  destroy  the  remnant  from  the 
cities.  The  city,  which  is  in  the  singular  number  here  as 
in  Ps.  Ixxii.  16,  may  be  used  collectively  to  denote  cities 
generally,  though  some  have  understood  the  reference 
4o  be  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  reference  seems 
to  be  rather  to  the  chief  city,  or  the  cities  generally,  of 
Edom.  (Gomp.  Obad.,  verse  18,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  which  is  here  rendered  "him  that  remaineth,"  and 
which  is  there  rendered  "  any  remaining.") 

{20}  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek  .  .  .— 
From  the  mountain  of  Poor,  on  which  Balaam  then 
etood,  he  had  a  view  of  the  country  of  the  Amalekites, 
which  lay  to  the  south  of  the  land  of  Ganaan  (chap, 
xiii.  29;  Gen.  xxxvi.  12). 

Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations.— The 
ancestor  of  the  Amalekites  was  EHphaz,  the  son  of 
Esau  (G^n.  xxxvi.  12).  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Amalekites  separated  themselves  at  a  very  early  period 
from  the  rest  of  the  Edomites.  The  word  reshUh, 
which  is  here  rendered  '*  first,"  may  denote  priority 
in  rank,  but  more  frequently  denotes  priority  m  time. 
The  corresponding  word  in  the  second  clause  of  the 
verse,  aharith  (latter  end),  may  be  thought  to  denote 
that  tile  reference  is  to  time,  not  to  rank.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reference  in  verse  7  to  the  kings  of  the 
Amalekites  may  be  urged  in  &vour  of  the  reference 


to  rank.  Some  understand  the  allusion  to  be  to  the 
fact  that  the  Amalekites  were  the  first  nation  which 
attacked  Israel  when  they  had  come  out  of  Esypt 
(Exod.  xviL  8).  It  is  possible,  however,  that  &ere 
may  be  a  reference  both  to  time  and  to  rank.  (Gomp. 
Amos  vi.  1.) 

But  his  latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish 
for  ever. — Or,  come  to  destruction.  More  literally. 
But  his  latter  end  shall  he  even  to  one  perishing — i.e., 
he  shall  come  to  the  position  of  one  who  is  perishing. 
The  destruction  of  the  Amalekites  began  in  the  reign 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  48,  xv.  7),  was  continued  By 
David  (1  Sam.  xxvil  8,  xxx.  17;  2  Sam.  viii  12),  and 
was  completed  by  Hezekiah  (1  C9iron.  iv.  42,  43). 

(21-.22)  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites  •  •  .— 
According  to  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  these  verses 
the  continuous  destruction  of  the  Kenites  is  foretold 
until  the  Israelites  should  be  taken  captive  by  the 
Assyrians.  The  Kenites  are  included  amongst  the 
tribes  whose  countrv  Abraham's  descendants  were  to 
possess  (Qen.  xv.  19).  A  portion  of  this  tribe,  however 
(for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ganaanitish  and  the 
Midianitish  Kenites  had  a  different  origin),  joined  the 
Israelites,  and  settled  on  the  southern  lx>rder  of  Judah 
(Jud^.  i.  16).  If  the  Authorised  Yersion  of  these  verses 
be  a£>pted,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Kenites 
to  whom  BaUam's  prophecy  referred  must  have  been 
included  amongst  the  enemies  of  Israel,  whose  destruc- 
tion, in  common  with  their  other  foes,  is  here  predicted. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  interpretation  is  open  to  two 
serious  objections : — (1)  that  the  natural  reference  of  the 
words  "  canr  thee  away  captive  "  is  to  the  Kenites,  not 
to  the  Isiaeutes ;  and  (2)  that  as  the  later  historv,  as 
well  as  the  Book  of  Numbers,  makes  mention  onl^  of 
those  Kenites  who  allied  themselves  with  the  Israehtes, 
we  should  naturally  expect  that  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  which  was  given  to  Hobab  by  Moses  (chap. 
X.  ^),  the  Kenites  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  be  exempted  nom  the  destruc- 
tion with  which  they  were  threatened.  Another  render- 
ing of  verse  22,  and  one  which  appears  to  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  context  in  which  it  stands,  is  the 
following : — "  For  surely  the  Kenites  shall  not  be  de- 
stroyed until  Asshur  shall  canr  thee  into  captivity." 
This  version  has  the  support  of  the  Targum  of  Pales- 
tine and  other  authorities.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
express  record  of  the  folfilment  of  this  prophecy  but  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  Assyrians  nuued  the  Kenites 
who  were  settled  amongst  the  Israelites ;  and  we  know 
from  Jer.  xxxv.  11  that  after  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  Bechabites,  who  were  of  the  Kenite  race 
(1  Ghron.  ii.  55),  came  to  Jemsalem  for  fear  of  the 
armies  of  the  Ghaldeans  and  Syrians.  If  Asshur  de- 
notes in  this  place  the  AssyrUms  in  the  later  acceptation 
of  the  tenn,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one  branch  of  the 
Kenites  setUed  in  Naphtali,  near  Kadesh  (Judg.  iv.  11). 
Asshur,  however,  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider  sens^ 
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<^>  Neverthdess  Hhe  Eenite   shall  be'^B«i> 
wasted,  'until  Asshnr  shall  carry,  thee 
away  captive. 

<^'  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and 
said, 

Alas,  who  shall  live  when  God  doeth 
this  I  (^)  And  ships  shall  come  firom  the 
coast  of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict 
Asshnr,  and  shall  afflict  Eber,  and  he 
also  shall  perish  for  ever. 

^  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went 
and  returned  to  his  place:  and  Balak 
also  went  his  way. 


CHAPTER  XXV.— (1)  And  Israel 
abode  in  'Shittim,  and  the  people  began 
to  commit  whoredom  with  the  daughters 
of  Moab.  <*^  And  they  called  the  people 
imto  the  sacrifices  of  their  gods:  and 
the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed  down  to 
their  gods.     ^^^  And  Israel  joined  him* 


lOr,fe<w<oiiffahaU 
It  beereA«aAt<r 
earrT/  thtt  auwy 
capUvet 


a  Ch.  88. 40. 


h  OeDt.  4.  S ;  Joih. 
IS.  17. 


C  Ps.    108L    80;    1 
Mac.  2. 64. 


self  unto  Baal-peor :  and  the  anger  of 
the  LoBD  was  kindled  against  Israel. 
(^)  And  the  Loan  said  unto  Moses,  ^Take 
all  the  heads  of  the  pec^le,  and  haog 
them  up  befDre  the  Lobd  against  the 
sun,  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lobd 
may  be  turned  away  irom  Israel.  <^>  And 
Moses  said  unto  tiie  judges  of  Isiad, 
Slay  ye  every  one  his  men  that  were 
joined  unto  Baal-peor. 

(^  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of 
Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his 
brethren  a  Midianitish  woman  in  the 
sight  of  Moses,  and  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  ccHisregation  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  were  weeping  hefors  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 
<^And  'when  Phinehas,  the  son  of 
Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest, 
saw  it^  he  rose  up  from  among  the  con- 
gregation, and  took  a  javefin  in  his 


80  as  to  indade  all  the  nations -which  proeeeded  from 
it  (see  Terse  24).  Even  the  Persian  king  is  called,  as 
KeU  has  ohsenred,  King  of  Asshnr  (Ezra  vi.  22). 
If  this  interpretation  of  the  text  be  received,  the 
antithesis -between  the  doom  of  the  Amalekites  and 
the  deUyerance  of  the  Kenites  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  attitode  assomed  by  those  tribes  respeetiyely  in 
regard  to  Israel. 

m  When  Gk>d  doeth  this.— These  words  may  be 
rendered,  since  (or,  from  the  time  that)  Ood  sets  (or, 
determines)  it  (or,  thi8)~-~quando  faciet  ista  Deus  (Vul- 
gate) ;  or,  hseaittse  Ood  deUrmines  it  (or,  this), 

(M)  And  ships  shall  come  firom  the  coast  of 
Chittim. — The  Chittim  (or,  Kittim)  are  said  to  have 
migrated  from  Phoenicia  to  Oypms,  and  there  founded 
the  city  of  Citium,  the  modem  Chiiti.  (See  Josephus, 
*'  Antiq."  i.  6, 1.)  The  name  probably  applies  to  the 
islands  and  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  generally. 
The  rendering  of  the  Yulgate  is  VeniefnJt  in  tfnerHbus  ae 
Itcdid ;  and  in  Dan.  xi.  30,  which  is  obvionslY  founded 
upon  this  verse,  the  Ynlgate  identifies  the  Ktttim  with 
the  Bomans. 

And  shall  afflict  Asshnr,  and  shall  afflict 
Eber.— Some  understand  by  JEber  the  Hebrews  only. 
The  word,  howeyer,  appears  to  be  used  in  a  wider 
signification,  as  comprising  "all  the  children  of  Eber" 
(Gen.  X.  21).  Perhaps  the  word  Asshur  may  here  be 
used  to  denote  the  Eastern  ShemUes,  and  Eber  the 
Western  Shemiies. 

And  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever—^e.,  the 
victorious  power  which  was  to  afflict  Asshur  and  Eber. 
"  The  overthrow  of  this  last  power  of  tiie  world,"  says 
Keil,  in  he.,  **  concerning  which  the  prophet  Daniel  was 
the  first  to  receive  and  proclaim  new  revelations,  belongs 
to  '  the  end  of  the  days,'  in  which  the  star  out  of  Jacob 
is  to  rise  upon  Israel  as  'a  bright  moming-stu ' "  (Bev. 
zxiL  16).  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  tne  manner  in 
which  "Balaam's  prophecies  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  have  communi- 
cated them  to  Moses,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
from  him  the  reward  which  he  had  failed  to  obUin 
from  Balak,  or,  if  captured,  in  the  hope  of  thereby 
saving  hb  life. 


(85)  And  returned  to  his  plaoe.«--^BalBam  pro- 
bably set  out  with  the  intention  of  returning  home. 
He  turned  towards  his  place.  The  sequel  shows  that 
he  remained  amongst  the  Midianites,  and  perished  with 
them. 

XXV. 

(1)  Abode  in  Shittim--ie.,  AbeUShittim  (chap, 
xxxiii.  49).    (See  Note  on  chap.  nrii.  1.) 

(2)  And  they  oalled  the  people  •  .  .—The 
Moabitish  women  invited  the  Israelites  to  their  sacri- 
ficial feasts,  which  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  Baal- 
peor,  who  was  wor^pped  in  the  city  of  Beth-peor 
(Dent,  iii  29).  He  is  supposed  to  be  identioal  with 
Chemosh,  the  Moabitish  god  of  war. 

(4)  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people.— The 
"  heads "  or  "  chiefs "  of  the  people  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  "judges"  of  the  following  verse.  Some 
understand  bv  "afl  the  heads"  those  only  who  had 
been  the  chief  ofEenders,  whilst  others  understand  the 
wend  "  take  "  as  equivalent  to  "  assemble,"  or  "  bring 
before  thee,"  and  refer  the  word  "them"  to  the 
offenders. 

Hang  them  np  .  .  .—It  is  obvious  from  verse 
5  that  the  punishment  of  impaling  or  crucifving  was 
not  to  be  inflicted  until  after  death.  The  LXX.  renders 
the  Hebrew  verb  which  is  here  used  (and  which  is  found 
also  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  6, 9)  by  the  same  word  which  oeeors 
in  Heb.  vi.  6,  and  is  there  translated  "to  put  to  an 
open  shame." 

(7)  And  when  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleasar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest  .  .  .—In  accordance 
with  this  punctuation,  the  designation  the  priest  ^which 
generally  denotes  the  high  priest)  refers  to  Aaron, 
not  to  IPhinehas.  Eleaaar  was  the  high  priest  at  this 
time  (chap.  XX.  26);  and  conBequenfly--«lthough  as 
a  g^eral  rule  any  designation  which  follows  tlM 
words  "  the  son  of  such  an  one  "  refers  to  the  former, 
not  to  the  latter  noun— 4t  appears  most  probable 
that  the  designation  the  priest  has  reference  here  to 
Aaron,  not  to  Phinehas,  who,  altho^h  a  priest,  was 
not  the  hi^h  priest  at  this  time,  fie  was  invested^ 
however,  wiUi  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  authority. 
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hand ;  <^>  and  lie  went  after  the  man  of 
Lsiael  into  the  tent,  and  throat  both  of 
them  thronghy  the  man  of  Israel,  and 
the  woman  throngh  her  belly. 

So  the  plagne  was  stayed  from  the 
children  of  Israel  (^>  And  '  those  that 
died  in  the  plague  were  twenty  and 
four  thousand. 

<^^)  And  the  Loan  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^)  ^Phindias,  tiie  son  of  Eleazar, 
the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned 
my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of 
Israel,  while  he  was  zealous  for  my  sake 
among  them,  that  I  consumed  not  the 
children  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy. 
(12)  Wherefore  say,  ""Behold,  I  give  unto 
him  my  coyenant  of  peace :  ^^^  and  he 
shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  afber  him, 
even  the  coyenant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous  fox 
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his  God,  and  made  an  atonement  for 
the  children  of  Israel. 

(1^)  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that 
was  slain,  even  that  was  slain  with  the 
Midianitish  woman,  was  Zimri,  the  son 
of  Salu,.a  prince  of  a  ^  chief  house  among 
the  Simeonites.  ^^^  And  the  name  of 
the  Midianitish  woman  that  was  slain 
was  Cknbi,  the  daughter  of  Zur ;  he  was 
head  over  a  people,  and  of  a  chief  house 
in  Midian. 

W  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^7)  'vex  the  Midianites,  and 
smite  them :  (^^  for  they  vex  you  with 
their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have  be- 
^ed  you  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and 
in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of 
a  prince  of  Midian,  their  sist^,  which 
was  slain  in  the  day  of  the  plague  for 
Peer's  sake. 


(See  1  Chron.  ix.  20,  where  ho  is  described  as  a  rtUer 
— ^Hebrew,  nagid,) 

(8)  Into  me  tent.---The  word  hubbaJi  (tent,  or 
alooye)  ocears  only  in  this  place.  The  reference  may 
be  to  the  inner  part  of  the  ordinary  tent  which  was 
occnpied  by  the  women ;  or  it  may  denote  aa  arched  or 
vaulted  tent  (probably  of  skins),  which  the  Israelites 
had  erected  whilst  joining  with  the  Moabites  and 
Midianites  in  the  lasdrious  worship  of  Baal-peor. 
The  LXX.  has  haminoe,  the  Ynlgate  Iwpanar, 

Through  her  belly.—  Or,  ufUhin  her  ieni.  It 
is  thought  by  some  ihib  the  word  which  is  here  nsed 
was  onginaUv  ihe  same  word  which  oocnis  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  verse,  and  which  is  there  rendered 
tent. 

So  the  plague  was  stayed  .  .  .—It  is  probable 
that  the  judges  were  not  duly  obedient  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  and,  consequently,  that  a  plague  broike  oat 
from  the  Lord  upon  the  people. 

(9)  Twenty  and  four  thousand.— In  1  Oor.  z.  8 
the  number  of  those  who  "  fell  in  one  day  "  is  said  to 
have  been  "  three  and  twenty  thousand."  It  has  been 
supposed  that  a  thousand  were  put  to  death  1^  the 
judges,  and  that  these  were  not  included  in  St.  l^anl's 
enumeration.  Presuming,  however,  that  there  las  been 
no  error  in  either  place  on  the  wrt  of  the  scribes  in 
recording  the  numbers,  the  woros  '*  in  one  day "  may 
account  for  the  apparent  disCTepaney. 

W  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest  •  .  .—The  description  of  Phinehas, 
as  in  verse  7,  is  repeated  in  full,  as  if  to  denote  that  he 
was  not  a  private  individual,  but  one  invested  with 
public  authority. 

While  he  was  sealous  for  my  sake  among 
them.  —  Better,  in  iJuU  he  was  jecdaus  with  my 
jealoiuy   (or,    in    that    he    dieplayed   my  jealouey). 

0S>  My  covenant  of  peace.— Phinehas,  as  one 
who  was  zealous  for  the  honour  of  Qod  and  ol  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  was  a  fitting  type  of  Christ,  in  whom 
the  prediction  of  the  Psalmist  received  its  accomplish- 
ment, "The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me  up" 
(Ps.  Izix.  9;  John  iL  17).  The  covenant  of  grace  is 
described  In  Isa.  Hv.  10  and  in  MaL  ii  5  as  the  covenant 
of  peaee. 


(ii)  And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after 
him. — ^The  covenant  of  peaee,  which  was  made  by  the 
blood  of  the  Cross,  Mid  all  the  blessings  which  belong 
to  that  covenant^  stand  fast  with  Christ,  and  are  secured 
to  His  spiritual  seed.    (Comp.  Ps.  Izxzix.  28, 29.) 

Sven  the  oovenant  of  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood.—Phinehas  suceeeded  his  father  Eleazar  as  high 
priest  (Judg.  xx.  28).  After  a  temporary  interruption 
m  the  succession,  which  existed  in  tne  time  of  Eli,  and 
continued  until  the  time  of  David,  when  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  joint  high-priesthood,  the  office  was 
restored  by  Solomon  to  22ad<^,  the  descendant  of 
Phinehas,  and  so  continued  until  the  i^nidual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  state.  Christ's  priesthood  is  "an 
unchangeable  priesthood ''  (Heb.  vii.  Si4):  "Thou  art  a 
priest  for  ever  a^r  the  order  of  Melchisedec "  (Heb. 
vii.  17). 

(14)  A  prince  of  a  chief  house  among  the 
Simeonitea.— Betier,  of  a  faiker^e  houee,  Ac.  It 
is  probable  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  was  deeply  im- 
plicated in  the  irauflgression,  and  that  those  who 
belonged  to  that  tribe  were  the  chief  sufferers  in  the 
plague.    (See  chap.  xxvi.  14,  and  Note.) 

W  Head  over  a  people,  and  of  a  chief  house 
in  Midian.— rBetter,  head  of  the  tribes  (or,  eommuni' 
ties)  of  a  faiher^s  hottse  in  Midian,  Several  of  the 
lUQaiuiitish  tribes,  or  smaller  divisions  of  a  father's 
house,  may  have  descended  from  one  tribe-father.  In 
chap.  xxxi.  8,  Zur  is  described  as  one  of  the  five  kings 
of  Midian  who  were  slain  bv  the  Israelites. 

d7)  Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite  them.— 
The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  joint  actors  with 
the  Moabites  throughout  the  whole  of  the  opposition 
which  was  offered  to  Israel,  and  the  chief  actors 
in  the  wiles  by  which  the  Israelites  were  seduced. 
As  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the  father  of  the 
faithful,  the  Midianites  ought  to  have  feared  and 
obeyed  Abraham's  God,  and  to  have  shown  brotherh' 
kindness  to  His  people,  who  were  their  own  kindred. 
The  special  judgments  of  Qod  are  directed  against  the 
sins  of  apoetacy  and  of  seduction.  (Comp.  Kev.  ii.  14, 
xviii.  6.)  Although  the  Moabites  were  not  to  be  smitten 
with  the  ^^amtes  (see  Dent,  ii  9),  nevertheless  they 
did  not  escape  punishment,  but  were  shut  out,  even  to 
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CHAPTER  XXVI.— (^)  And  it  came 
to  pass  after  the  plague,  that  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses  ana  unto  Eleazar  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  saying,  (^)  Take 
the  sum  of  all  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  •from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  throughout  their 
fathers'  house,  all  that  are  able  to  go 
to  war  in  Israel.  ^^  And  Moses  and 
Eleazar  the  priest  spake  with  them  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho,  saying,  (^)  Take  the  sum  of  the 
people,  from  twenty  years  old  and  up- 
ward; as  the  Lobd  *  commanded  Moses 
and  the  children  of  Israel,  which  went 
forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

^)  <^Beuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel: 
the  children  of  Beuben;  Hanoch,  of 
whom  Cometh  the  family  of  the  Hano- 
chites:  of  Pallu,  the  family  of  the 
Palluites :  <^)  of  Hezron,  the  family  of 
the  Hezronites :  of  Carmi,  the  &mily  of 
the  Carmites.  (^>  These  are  the  families 
of  the  Beubenites  :  and  they  that  were 
numbered  of  them  were  forty  and  three 
thousand  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty. 
(8)  And  the  sons  of  Pallu;  Eliab.    WAnd 
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the  sons  of  Eliab ;  Nemuel,  and  Dathan, 
and  Abiram.  This  is  that  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  which  were  famous  in  the  con- 
gregation, who  ''strove  against  Moses 
and  against  Aaron  in  the  company  of 
Korah,  when  they  strove  against  the 
Lord  :  <^^)  and  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up  together 
with  Korah,  when  that  company  died, 
what  time  the  fire  devoured  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men :  and  they  became  a  sign. 
(^^  Notwithstanding  tike  children  of 
Korah  died  not. 

<^J  The  sons  of  Simeon  after  their 
families :  of  Nemuel,  the  family  of  the 
Nemuelites :  of  Jamin,  the  family  of  the 
Jaminites :  of  Jachin,  the  family  of  the 
Jachinites :  (^>  of  Zerah,  the  family  of 
the  Zarhites :  of  Shaul,  the  family  of 
the  Shaulites.  ^^^>  These  are  the  fiimilies 
of  the  Simeonites,  twenty  and  two 
thousand  and  two  hundred. 

(15)  The  children  of  Gad  after  their 
fimulies :  of  Zephon,  the  family  of  the 
Zephonites :  of  Haggi,  the  family  of  the 
Haggites :  of  Shuni,  the  family  of  the 
Shunites :  ^^^  of  Ozni,  the  &mily  of  the 


the  tenth  generation,  from  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 
(See  Dent,  xxiii.  3,  4.)  Their  exemption  at  this  time 
from  the  jndgment  executed  upon  tne  Midianites  was 
probably  dne,  not  to  their  descent  from  Lot  (for  the 
Xlidianites  were  descended  from  Abraham),  but  to  the 
fact  that  the  measnre  of  their  sin  was  not  yet  fnlL 
(Comp.  G^n.  xv.  16.) 

XXVI. 

(1)  And  it  oame  to  pass  after  the  plague  .  .  • 
— ^The  plague  probably  destroyed  the  remnant  of  the 
generation  which  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  which 
had  been  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  SinaL 

(2)  Take  the  sum  .  .  .—The  same  command  had 
been  given  to  Moses  and  Aaron  (chap.  i.  2,  3).  In  ibaX 
case  a  man  taken  out  of  eyery  tribe,  the  head  of  his 
father's  house,  was  appointed  to  assist  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  taking  the  census.  It  is  probable  that  the 
same  arrangement  was  made  in  the  present  instance, 
thouffh  it  is  not  recorded. 

(4, 5)  Take  the  sum  of  the  people  .  .  .—The 
verses  may  be  rendered  thus :  From  twenty  years  old 
and  upward,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
^gypt  were  these :  Beuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel,  &c. 
Tne  expression  "  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  "  is  one 
of  ver^  frequent  occurrence  in  this  book.  The  command 
was  given  to  Moses,  not  to  the  children  of  Israel  gene- 
rally. The  form  of  enumeration  is  concise.  The  omis- 
sions may  be  supplied  thus  : — ^Reuben — ^he  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Israel.  The  sons  of  Beuben  were — 
Hanoch^K)f  him,  the  family  of  the  Hanochites,  &c. 
(Comp.  Gten.  xlvi.  9;  Exod.  vi.  14;  1  Ohron.  v.  3.) 

(7)  2'orty  and  three  thousand  and  seven 
hundred   and   thirty.  —  As  compared  with  the 


former  census,  the  tribe  of  Beuben  had  decreased  by 
2,770.  (See  chap.  L  21.)  Dathan  and  Abiram  had 
probably  enlisted  many  of  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged  in  their  rebellion  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 
(See  verses  9, 10  of  this  chapter,  and  chap.  xvi.  1,  and 
Note.) 

(10)  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up  together  with  Korah  .  .  . 
— ^Hebrew,  and  Korah,  It  would  appear  from  this  verse 
that  Korahperished  in  the  earthquake  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram.  Tne  Sunaritan  Pentateuch,  however,  has  a 
different  reading  here.  It  transposes  the  words  "  and 
Korah,"  and  combines  them  witn  the  words  "  and  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men":  thus — ^"when  the  fire 
devoured  Korah  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifhr  men.'* 
(See  Notes  on  chap.  xvi.  32,  35.)  It  is  possible  that 
there  may  have  been  an  omission  here  of  the  words 
which  are  found  in  chap.  xvi.  32,  "  all  the  men  that 
appertained  unto/'  or  of  words  denoting  "  all  the  goods 
belonging  to." 

(U)  Notwithstanding  the  children  of  Korah 
died  not.— See  Notes  on  chap.  xvi.  27,  32. 

(U)  Twenty  and  two  thousand  and  two 
hundred.— This  shows  a  decrease  of  37,100  in  the 
tribe  of  Simeon.  Zimri,  the  chief  offender  in  the 
matter  of  Baal-peor,  belonged  to  this  tribe,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Keubonites,  it  is  probable  tJiat  he  had 
led  astray  many  of  his  tribe  with  him.  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  is  the  only  tribe  on  which,  according  to 
the  present  Hebrew  text,*  no  blessing  was  pronounced 
by  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiii.),  and  that  in  the  allotment  of 

e  land  of  Canaan  the  inheritance  of  Simeon  was  onlj 
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Oznites :  of  Eri,  the  family  of  the  Erites : 
<^7)  of  Arod,  the  family  of  the  Arodites  ; 
of  Areli,  tiie  family  of  the  Arelites. 
(18)  These  are  the  families  of  the  children 
of  Gad  according  to  those  that  were 
numbered  of  them,  forty  thousand  and 
five  hundred. 

(19)  «The  sons  of  Judah  were  Er  and 
Onan:  and  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  (^)  And  the  sons  of 
Judah  after  their  families  were;  of 
Shelah,  the  family  of  the  Shelanites : 
of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites  : 
of  Zerah,  the  fSsunily  of  the  Zarhites. 

(21)  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were ;  of 
Hezron^  the  family  of  the  Hezronites : 
of  Hamul,  the  family  of  the  Hamulites. 

(22)  These  are  the  families  of  Judah  ac- 
cording to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  threescore  and  sixteen  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

W  Of  the  sons  of  Issachar  after  their 
families:  of  Tola,  the  family  of  the 
Tohdtes :  of  Pua,  the  family  of  the  Pun- 
ites :  (^>  of  Jashub,  the  family  of  the 
Jashubites :  of  Shimron,  the  family  of 
the  Shimronites.  ^^^  These  are  the 
families  of  Issachar  according  to  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  threescore 
and  four  thousand  and  three  hundred. 

(»)  Of  the  sons  of  Zebulun  after  their 
families:  of  Sered,  the  family  of  the 
Sardites:  of  Elon,  the  family  of  the 
Elonites  :  of  Jahleel,  the  family  of  the 
Jahleelites.  <^^  These  are  the  families 
of  the  Zebulunites  according  to  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  threescore 
thousand  and  five  hundred. 

(28)  The  sons  of  Joseph  after  their 
families  were  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 
<®)  Of  the  sons  of  Manasseh :  of  •Machir, 
the    family    of    the    Machirites :    and 
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Machir  begat  Gilead:  of  GUead  come 
the  family  of  the  Gileadites.  ^^  These 
are  the  sons  of  Gilead :  of  Jeezer,  the 
fiajnily  of  the  Jeezerites  :  of  Helek,  the 
family  of  the  Helekites:  (^^andqf  Asriel, 
the  family  of  the  Asrielites :  and  ojf^ 
Shechem,  the  family  of  the  Shechemites : 
<^)  and  of  Shemida,  the  family  of  the 
Shemidaites :  and  of  Hepher,  the  family 
of  the  Hepherites.  <^>  Ajid  '  Zelophehad 
the  son  of  Hepher  had  no  sons,  but 
daughters  :  and  the  names  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  Mahlah, 
and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tirzah. 
<^)  These  are  the  families  of  Manasseh, 
and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
fifty  and  two  thousand  and  seven  hun- 
dred. 

(35)  These  are  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
after  their  families:  of  Shuthelah,  the 
family  of  the  Shuthalhites :  of  Becher, 
the  family  of  the  Bachrites :  of  Tahan, 
the  family  of  the  Tahanites.  W  j^j^^ 
these  are  the  sons  of  Shuthelah:  of  Eran, 
the  family  of  the  Eranites.  (^^  These 
are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim 
according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  thirty  and  two  thousand  and 
five  hundred.  These  are  the  sons  of 
Joseph  after  their  families. 

(38)  The  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their 
families:  of  Bela,  the  family  of  the 
Belaites:  of  Ashbel,  the  family  of  the 
Ashbelites :  of  Ahiram,  the  family  of  the 
Ahiramites :  ^^^  of  Shupham,  the  family 
of  the  Shuphandtes :  of  Hupham,  the 
family  of  the  Huphamites.  ^^  And  the 
sons  of  Bela  were  Ard  and  Naaman  :  of 
Ardy  the  family  of  the  Ardites  :  and  of 
Naaman,  the  family  of  the  Naamites. 
(*i)  These  are  the  sons  of  Benjamin  after 
their  families :    and    they    that    were 


the  remimiit  of  that  which  was  assigned  to  Jadah  (Josh. 
xix.9). 

(18)  Forty  thousand  and  five  hundred.— This 
shows  a  decrease  of  5,150.  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Gad 
encamped  together  on  the  south  of  the  Tabemade 
(chap.  ii.  10),  and  had  probably  been  mntnally  con- 
taminated by  each  other's  evil  example. 

(19)  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
— See  Gen.  xxxviii.  6 — 10,  and  Note. 

W  Of  Hezron  .  .  .—Judah  had  five  sons,  but 
inasmuch  as  Er  and  Onan  died  diildless,  Hezron  and 
Haraul  were  substituted  in  their  place.  (Gomp.  Gen. 
xlvi.  12.) 

(29)  Machir  begat  Gilead.— It  is  stated  in  1  Ghron. 
vii.  14,  and  in  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  zlvi.  20,  that  Machir's 
mother  was  an  Aramitess.  This  may  account  for  the 
name  which  was  given  to  his  son,  uUead,  the  border 


land  between  Syria  and  Canaan,  and  that  in  whidi 
Laban  overtook  Jacob  {Qen.  zxzL  25). 

(37)  Thirty  and  two  thousand  and  five 
hundred.— This  shows  a  decrease  of  8,000.  Jacob 
foretold  that  Ephraim  should  be  greater  than  Manasseh 
((^n.  zlviii.  19) ;  and  at  the  former  census  the  number 
of  the  Ephraimites  was  considerably  greater  ihan  that 
of  the  Manassites  (chap.  L  33,  35),  and  Ephraim  was 
made  a  standard-bearer  (chap.  ii.  18).  At  the  present 
census,  however,  the  number  of  the  Manassites  exceeded 
that  of  the  Ephnumites  bv  20,200 ;  and  yet,  in  tiie  face 
of  the  great  mcrease  of  Manasseh  and  the  diminution 
of  Ephraim,  Moses  renewed  and  confirmed  the  predic- 
tion of  Jacob  as  to  the  ultimate  superiority  of  Ephraim, 
and  whilst  ascribing  only  "thousands"  to  Manasseh, 
he  speaks  of  tiie  "  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim  '*  (Deut. 
yyriii.  17). 
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The  Number  $  of 


NUMBBES,  XXVL 


the  Children  ofleraeL 


numbered  of  them  were  fortj  and  fire  *^ 
thousand  and  six  hundred. 

(tf)  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan  after 
their  families:  of  Shuham,  the  fEunilj 
of  the  Shuhamites.  These  are  the  fami- 
lies of  Dan  after  their  families.  <^)  All 
the  families  of  the  Shuhamites,  accord- 
ing to  those  that  were  numbered  of 
them,  were  threescore  and  four  thousand 
and  four  hundred. 

(^}  Of  the  children  of  Asher  after  their 
families:  of  Jimna,  the  family  of  the 
Jimnites :  -  of  Jesui,  the  family  of  the 
Jesuites :  of  Beriah,  the  fia.milj  of  the 
Beriites.  <^>  Of  the  sons  of  Beriah :  of 
Heber,  the  family  of  the  Heberites :  of 
Malchiel,  the  family  of  the  Malchielites. 
<*^)  And  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Asher  was  Sarah.  <^^>  These  are  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Asher  according 
to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them ; 
wh4)  were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and 
four  hundred. 

(^  Of  ike  sons  of  Naphtali  after  their 
families :  of  Jahzeel,  the  family  of  the 
Jahzeelites :  of  Guni,  the  family  of  the 
Gunites :  <^>  of  Jezer,  the  family  of  the 
Jezerites :  of  Shillem,  the  fiimily  of  the 
Shillemites.  <^)  These  are  the  families 
of  Naphtali  according  to  their  feunilies : 
and  they  that  were  numbered  of  them 
were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  four 
hundred. 

(51)  These  were  the  numbered  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  six  hundred  thousand 
and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty. 

(^)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  <^^  Unto  these  the  land  shall 
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be  divided  for  an  inheritance  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  names.  (^«To 
many  thou  shalt  ^g^ve  the  more  inheri- 
tance, and  to  few  &ou  shalt  ^g^ve  the 
less  inheritance :  to  eveiy  one  shall  his 
inheritance  be  given  according  to  tibose 
that  were  numbered  of  him.  W  Not- 
withstanding  the  land  diall  be^divided 
by  lot :  according  to  the  naines  of  the 
tribes  of  tiieir  fiEttibers  they^shall  inherit. 
<^  Acoordingto  the  lot  shall  the  posses- 
sion thereof  be  divided  between  many 
and  few. 

(^>  'And  these  are  tiiey  that  w^e  num- 
bered of  the  Levites  after  their  families : 
of  Gerabon,  the  fiunily  of  the  Qershon- 
ites:  of  {Eohath,  the  famity  of  ilie 
Kohathites :  of  Merari,  the  fiumly  of  the 
Merarites.  <^>  These  are  the  fiunilies  of 
the  Levites  :*  the  &mily  of  the  libiiites, 
the  family  of  the  Hebronites,  tfae^  fitmily 
of  the  MidiHtes,  the  fiunily  of  the  Mush- 
ites,  the  family  of  the  £6rathites.  And 
Kohath  begat  Amram.  (^>And  the 
name  of  Amram's  wife  was  *  Jochebed, 
the  daughter  of  Levi,  whom  Aer  fnother 
bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt :  and  she  bare 
unto  Amram  Aaron  and  Moses,  and 
Miriam  their  sister.  <^^  And  unto  Aaron 
was  bom  Nadab,  and  Abiba^  Eleasar,  and 
Ithamar.  <^)  And  '  Nadab  and  Abihu 
died,  when  they  offered  strange  fire 
before  the  Losn.  (^>And  those  that 
were  numbered  of  them  were  tweniy  and 
three  thousand,  all  males  from  a  month 
old  and  upward:  for  th^  were  not 
numbered  among  the  children  of  Israel, 
because  there  was  no  inheritance  given 
them  among  the  dhildren  of  IsraeL 


(51)  Six  htmdrod  thousand  and  a  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  thirty.—The  Bom  total  ex- 
hibits a  deerease  of  1,820,  as  compared  with  the  censns 
taken  at  Sinai  thirty-eight  years  preyionsly.  (^  ttus 
decrease  Bishop  'Wordswoith  obserres  as  follows : — 
"When  the  Israelites  were  sulEering  persecntion  in 
Egypt  they  '  mnltiplied  exceeding '  (Exod.  L  7,  20) ; 
bnt^  after  their  debverance  from  Eg^t  they  rebelled 
against  God,  and  '  He  consumed  their  days  in  vanity, 
and  their  years  in  trouble '  (Ps.  Izxriii.  33).  .  .  .  Here 
there  is  comfort  and  wammg  to  the  Church  and  erery 
soul  in  it-H»mfort  in  time  of  affliction,  and  warning  in 
days  of  prosperity." 

(53-^7  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be  divided 
.  .  . — The  general  apportionment  of  the  land,  as  re- 
garded the  relative  position  of  each  tribe,  was  to  be 
decided  by  lot,  which  was  commonly  looked  upon  as  the 
determination  of  Qod  Himself,  and  in  this  instance 
was  undoubtedlv  so.  Tlie  extent  of  territorv  was  to  be 
determined  by  tne  number  of  names — i.e.,  of  persons— 
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in  each  tribe,  and  each  inheritanee  was  to  bear  the  name 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  tribe.  Rashi  says  that  the  names 
of  the  twelve  tribes  were  written  on  twelve  scroUa  of 
parchment,  and  twelve  borders,  or  limits  of  kmd,  on 
twelve  oihers,  and  that  they  were  mixed  together  in 
an  nm. 

(50)  Joohebed,  the  daughter  of  Iievi,  wliom 
her  mother  bare  to  Iieyi  •  •  .—Or,  who  w€u 
bom  io  Leti,  &c.  There  is  a  similar  omission  of 
the  subject  of  the  verb  in  1  Songs  i.  6.  Some  writers 
have  supposed  that  Jochebed  was  the  granddanghier, 
or  possiblv  even  some  more  remote  descendant  of  Ijevi 
ana  that  Amram,  the  father  of  Moses,  was  not  the  same 
as  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath.  (See  Keil,  "On  the 
Pentateuch,"  i  46&— 471 ;  but  for  a  defence  of  the  view 
which  has  been  more  commonly  adopted,  see  Birks^ 
"  Exodus  of  Israel,"  pp.  153—199.) 

(as)  Twenty  and  three  thonsand.— At  the  former 
census  the  number  was  22,000  or  22,300.  (See  chap.  iiL 
39,  and  Note.) 


The  Daughters  o/ZelopMuid 


NUMBEES,  XXVII. 


Sue/or  an  InheriUmee. 


^  These  are  thejr  that  were  nombered 
bj  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  who 
numbered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
)  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 
<^^>  But  among  these  there  was  not  a 
man  of  them  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the 
priest  numbered,  when  thej  numbered 
the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sinai.  <^  For  the  Lobd  had  said  of 
them,  They  'shall  surely  die  in  the 
wilderness.  And  there  was  not  left  a 
man  of  them,  save  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun. 

CHAPTER  XXVn.— <i)  Then  came 
the  daughters  of  ^Zelophehad,  the  son 
of  Hepher,  the  son  of  GUead,  the  son  of 
Machir,  ihe  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the 
fiimilies  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph : 
and  these  are  the  names  of  his  daugh- 
ters; Mahlah,  Noah,  and  Hoglah,  and 
Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  (^)  And  iSiej  stood 
before  Moses,  and  before  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  before  the  princes  and  all 
the  conCTegation,  by  the  door  of  the 
tabemade  of  the  congregation,  saying, 
<3)  Our  father  '^died  in  the  wilderness, 
and  he  was  not  in  the  company  of  them 
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that  gathered  themselves  together 
against  the  Lobd  in  the  company  of 
£orah;  but  died  in  his  own  sin,  and 
had  no  sons.  ^*^  Why  should  the  name 
of  our  father  be  ^done  away  from  among 
his  feunily^  because  he  hath  no  son^ 
Qive  unto  us  therefore  a  possession 
among  the  brethren  of  our  &ther. 

(^)  And  Moses  brought  their  cause 
before  the  Lobd.  (^>  And  the  Lobd 
spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  <^>  The  daugh* 
ters  of  Zelophehad  sp^iik  right:  thou 
shalt  surely  give  them  a  possessK^n  of 
an  inheritance  among  ihsir  father's 
brethren ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  the  in- 
heritance of  their  dGa*ther  to  x>a8S  unto 
them.  <^^  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto- 
the  children  of  Israel,  saying.  If  a  man 
die,  and  haye  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause 
his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daugh- 
ter. (^)  And  if  he  hare  no  daughter,, 
then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto 
his  brethren.  <^^>  And  if  he  hare  no  bre- 
thren, then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance 
unto  his  fatiier's  brethren.  (^^^  And  if 
his  father  haye  no  brethren,  then  ye 
shall  giye  his  inheritance  unto  his  kins- 
man that  is  next  to  him  of  his  fisanily,. 


(64)  But  among  these  .  •  .--ThiiB  the  prediction 
oontained  in  chap.  xiy.  29—82  was  fulfiUed.  The  fact 
that  the  f idfilment  of  this  prediction  is  stated  after 
verse  62,  irldch  contains  the  result  of  the  censns  as 
reg^ards  the  Levites,  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
statement  oontained  in  verse  65,  might  seem  to  favonr 
the  inference  that  the  sentence  of  exclusion  was  appli- 
cable to  the  tribe  of  Levi  as  well  as  to  the  other  tnoes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  second  danse  of  verse  62  may 
be  alleged  in  snpport  of  the  opposite  view.  (See  chap, 
ziv.  29,  and  Note.) 

When  they  numbered  «  •  .—Or,  who  numbered, 
as  in  verse  63.      * 

xxvn. 

(3)  Our  fktther  died  in  the  wilderness.— The 
preceding  chapter  records  the  fnlfilment  of  the  sen- 
tence of  exdnsion  pronounced  on  the  genera^on  which 
came  oat  of  Egypt  after  the  com^tion  of  the  twentietii 
year  of  their  age.  The  argnment  used  by  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  appears  to  be  that  their  father  was  not 
one  of  those  who  signally  provoked  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, so  that  he  might  justly  have  forfeited  for 
himself  and  his  descen£nts  a  share  in  the  possession 
of  the  promised  land.  **He  died,"  they  s^,  "in  his 
own  sin."  There  is  a  Jewish  tradition  that  i6elophehad 
was  the  man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  was  stoned  (clmp.  xiv.  32).  The  more  common  in- 
teipretation  of  the  expression  is  that  he  committed  only 
the  ordinary  sins  of  human  fraUty  (see  chap.  v.  6),  and 
that  he  died  "  the  common  death  of  idl  men,"  and  was 
"visited  after  the  visitation  of  all  men"  (see  chap, 
xvi.  29),  and  consequently  did  not  entail  upon  his  pos- 
terity any  special  punishment  for  the  sins  which  he  nad 


committed.  In  obedience  to  the  directions  contained 
in  the  preceding  cha^r  (verses  52—56),  the  land  of' 
CamMn  was  to  be  portioned  out,  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  the  census  which  had  recently  been  taken, 
amongst  the  males  who  were  upwards  of  twenty  years 
of  Sffe ;  and  consequently  the  oan^hters  of  Zelophehad 
wouM  not  have  shared  in  the  inheritance.  Keil  {in  loc.) 
quotes  several  instances  in  which  the  sons  of  mothers 
who  possessed  landed  pronertv  were  received  through 
that  mheritance  into  the  family  of  their  mothers,  and 
included  in  the  tribe  to  which  the  mothers  belonsed^ 
In  this  case  the  desiie  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophdiad 
was  that  their  father's  name  should  be  perpetuated— 
ie.,  that  their  sons  should  be  enrolled  as  descendants  of 
Zelophehad,  and  should  succeed  to  that  portion  of  the 
land  which,  under  ordinarv  circumstances,  would  have 
iUlen  to  his  sons,  had  he  left  any  behind  him.  Bishop 
Wordsworth  observes  that,  inasmuch  as  we  are  to* 
regard  the  inheritance  of  Canaan  as  being  a  figure  of 
the  heavenly  possession,  the  answer  which  was  re- 
turned  to  the  inquiry  of  Moses  respecting  the  daughtera 
of  Zelophehad  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that 
"in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  male  nor  female," 
and  that  women,  no  less  than  men,  are  "  heirs  according 
to  the  promise  "  (Gal.  iii.  28,  29). 

(7)  Thxm  Shalt  surely  give  them  .  .  .—The 
mmoun  them  is  in  the  masculine  gender  in  the 
Hebrew.  Either  the  reference  must  be  to  the  sons 
of  Zelophehad's  daughters,  or  the  daughters  must  bo 
regarded  in  the  light  of  sons. 

(8)  If  a  man  die,  and  have  no  son  •  •  •— 
On  the  general  law  of  inheritance  whioli  is  here  laid 
down,  see  Selden's  De  BucceasionibuB,  London,  1636, 
and  Keil's  Arehaoh,  iL,  s.  142. 
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Moses  Warned  of  his  Death 


NUMBERS,  XXVII. 


Joshua  is  to  Succeed  him. 


and  he  shall  possess  it :  and  it  shall  be 
nnto  the  children  of  Israel  a  statute  of 
judgment,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

(^)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
'Get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim, 
and  see  the  land  which  I  have  given 
unto  the  children  of  Israel.  (^>And 
when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shalt 
be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  ^Aaron 
thy  brother  was  gathered.  (^*)For  ye 
^rebelled  against  my  commandment  in 
the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  strife  of  the 
congregation,  to  sanctify  me  at  the  water 
before  their  eyes :  that  is  the  ^water  of 
Meribah  in  Eadesh  in  the  wilderness 
of  Zin. 

<i5)  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord, 
saying,  (^^)  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the 
congregation,  <^^  which  may  go  out 
before  them,  and  which  may  go  in 
before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them 
out,  and  which  may  bring  them  in ;  that 
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the  congremtion  of  the  Lord  be  not  as 
sheep  whicm  have  no  shepherd. 

(^And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses, 
Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man 
in  whom  is  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand 
upon  him ;  ^^  and  set  him  before  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congrega- 
tion; and  give  him  a  charge  in  their 
sight.  (^>  And  thou  shalt  put  some  of 
thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the 
congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel 
may  be  obedient.  (^^>  And  he  shall  stand 
before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall  ask 
counsel  for  him  'after  the  judgment  of 
Urim  before  the  Lord  :  at  his  word  shall 
they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall 
come  in,  hoih  he,  and  all  the  children  of 
Israel  with  him,  even  all  the  congrega- 
tion. 

<^)  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded him :  and  he  took  Joshua,  and 
set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
before  all  the  congregation :  (^>  and  he 
laid  his  hands  upon  him,  and  gave  him  a 


(12)  Qtet  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim.— 
The  position  of  this  command,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  answer  returned  to  the  request  of  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  is  rerj  remarkable.  They  were  to  enter 
into  the  land  of  promise,  and  their  descendants  were  to 
inherit  it.  The  great  lawgiver  himself  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded on  account  of  his  transgression.  He  does  not, 
however,  shrink  from  recording  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
in  immediate  connection  with  an  incident  which  brinj^s 
out  that  exclusion  into  greater  prominence.  The  fulm. 
ment  of  the  announcement  made  to  Moses  is  related  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  48 — 52.  The  mountains  of  Abarim  form 
the  Moabitish  table-land,  the  northern  portion  of  which 
bore  the  name  of  Pisgah.  It  is  here  that  we  must 
look  for  Mount  Nebo,  which  is  sometimes  described 
as  one  of  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (Deut.  xxxii.  49), 
and  at  other  times  as  the  top  of  Pisgah  (Deut.  iiL  27, 
xxxiv.  1). 

And  see  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto 
the  children  of  Israel.—'*  The  law,"  says  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  "  led  men  to  '  see  the  promises  afar  off, 
and  to  embrace  them'  [rather,  to  see  and  greek  the 
promises  from  afar,  Heb.  xi.  13],  and  it  brought 
them  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  but  could  not  bring 
them  into  it :  that  was  reserved  for  Joshua,  the  type 
of  Jesus."  It  mast  not  be  overlooked,  however,  tnat, 
although  he  was  shut  out  during  his  lifetime  from 
entering  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Moses  was  permitted 
to  stand  with  Elijah  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration 
(Matt.  xvii.  3). 

(18)  Qathered  unto  thy  people.—See  Gen.  xxv.  8, 
and  Note.  In  the  case  of  Moses,  as  in  that  of  Abraham, 
the  expression  cannot  bo  understood  in  reference  to  the 
place  of  his  burial. 

a«)  To  sanctify  me  •  .  .--See  chap.  xx.  12,  13, 
where  the  same  expression  is  used. 

(16)  Let  the  laord  •  .  .—We  have  a  remarkable 
instance  here  of  the  true  greatness  of  Moses,  as  a  type 
of  ffim  whose  words  were,  "  Weep  not  for  me,  but  weep 


for  jourselves  and  for  your  children  "  (Luke  xxiii.  28). 
Instead  of  indulging  in  excesnve  grief,  or  in  unavailing 
remorse,  the  mind  of  Moses  was  intentlj  fixed  upon  the 
welfare  of  those  for  whose  sake  he  bad  been  willing 
that  his  own  name  should  be  blotted  out  of  the  Book 
(Exod.  xxxii.  32) ;  and  instead  of  appointing  one  of  his 
own  family,  or  the  man  of  his  own  choice,  as  his  suc- 
cessor, he  commits  the  matter  to  God,  and  prays  that 
He  will  appoint  one  who  would  be  a  true  shepherd  to 
the  flock. 

(17)  Which  ma^  go  out  before  them  .  •  .— 
The  expression  g^ing  out  and  coming  in  is  used  here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  to  denote  the  ordinary  life  of 
man  (Deut.  xxviii.  6,  xxxi.  2).  Leading  out  and  bring- 
ing in  (literally,  cauaina  to  ao  Ofui  and  to  come  in),  as  a 
shepherd  in  respect  of  his  flock  (John  x.  3—9),  denotes 
the  direction  of  the  conduct  of  others. 

(18)  In  whom  is  the  spirit  .  •  .—The  definite 
article  is  not  used  in  the  original  The  word  trans- 
lated "  spirit "  appears  to  denote  spiritual  endowment 
and  qualifications. 

And  lay  thine  hand  upon  him.— It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  spiritual  qualifications  of  Joshua  did 
not  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  outward  consecration 
to  his  office.  Nay,  more ;  it  seems  that  special  quali- 
fications for  the  office  were  bestowed  in  connection 
with  the  imposition  of  the  handa  of  Moses,  for  it  is 
written  in  l>eut.  xxxiv.  9  that  "Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  was  f uU  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom ;  for  Moses  had 
laid  his  hands  upon  him." 

(19)  And  give  him  a  charge  .  .  •— Comp.  Dent, 
xxxi.  23,  "And  he  gave  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  a 
charge,  and  said.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage." 

W  After  the  judgment  of  Urim  .  .  . — See 
Exod.  xxviii.  30,  and  Note. 

At  his  word  .  •  . — i.e.,  Joshua  and  the  children 
of  ^  Israel  were  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  high 
priest,  which  was  obtained  by  means  of  Urim  and 
Thummim. 
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charge,  as  the  Lobd  commanded  by  the 
hand  of  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XXVni.  — (1)  And  the 
Lobd  spake  onto  Moses,  saying,  (^)  Com- 
mand the  children  of  Israel,  and  say 
unto  them,  My  offering,  and  my  bread 
for  my  sacrifices  made  by  fire,  for  ^a 
sweet  savour  unto  me,  shall  ye  observe 
to  offer  unto  me  in  their  due  season. 
(^>  And  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  ''This 
is  the  offering  made  by  fire  which  ye 
shall  offer  unto  the  Lobd  ;  two  lambs  of 
the  first  year  without  spot  ^day  by  day, 
for  a  continual  burnt  offering.  (^)  The 
one  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer 
^at  even;  <^^  and  a  tenth  part  of  an 
ephah  of  flour  for  a  ^meat  offering, 
mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  an  'bm 
of  beaten  oil.  <^>  ItisB,  continual  burnt 
offering,  which  was  ordained  in  mount 
Sinai  for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire  unto  the  Lobd.  <^  And 
the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  he  the 
fourth  part  of  an  hin  for  the  one  lamb : 
in  the  holy  pUice  shalt  thou  cause  the 


1  Heb ,  a  aavmtr  of 
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strong  wine  to  be  poured  unto  the  Lobd 
for  a  drink  offering.  <^  And  the  other 
lamb  shalt  thou  offer  at  even:  as  the 
meat  offering  of  the  morning,  and  as 
the  drink  o&ring  thereof,  thou  shalt 
offer  ity  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a 
sweet  savour  unto  the  Lobd. 

(^>  And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  spot,  and  two 
tenth  deals  of  fiour  for  a  meat  offering, 
mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink  offer- 
ing thereof :  ^^^  this  is  the  burnt  offering 
of  every  sabbath,  beside  the  continu^ 
burnt  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

^^^  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your 
months  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering 
unto  the  Lobd  ;  two  young  bullocks,  and 
one  ram,  seven  lamos  of  the  first  year 
without  spot ;  (^^  and  three  tenth  deals 
of  fiour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled 
with  oil,  for  one  bullock ;  and  two  tenth 
deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  min- 
gled with  oil,  for  one  ram;  (^^and  a 
several  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with 
oil /or  a  meat  offering  unto  one  lamb  ; 
for  a  burnt  offering  of  a  sweet  savour,  a 
sacrifice  made  by  fire  imto  the  Lobd. 


xxvm. 

(1)  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  .  •  .— 
The  sacrificial  laws  had  been  to  a  great  extent  in  abey- 
ance during  the  wanderings  of  tne  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness.  It  was  needfal,  therefore,  that  before  the 
entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan  those  laws  should  be 
promulgated  afresh. 

(2)  My  offering,  and  my  bread  .  .  .—Better, 
My  oblation  (even)  my  bread.  See,  The  offering, 
though  presented  by  the  hands  of  men,  was  God's,  not 
theirs.  **  The  silyer  is  mine,  and  the  gold  is  mine,  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts"  (Haggai  ii.  8).  "Every  beast  of 
the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  " 
(Ps.  1. 10).  The  word  korban  is  a  general  term  for  an 
oblation.  It  may  denote  in  this  place  the  minchah,  or 
meal  offering,  or  the  shew-bread,  offerings  which  were 
directly  connected  with  a  settled  life  in  Canaan  rather 
than  with  a  nomadic  life  in  the  wilderness.  Or  the 
word  lehem  (bread)  may  be  used  to  denote  food  gene- 
rally, the  sacrificial  offerings  being  ^mbolicaUr  re- 
garded as  the  Lord's  food.  (Comp.  Lev.  iii.  11,  16, 
where  the  same  word  is  rendered  /bod,  and  where  the 
reference  is  to  a  portion  of  the  desh  of  the  lamb  and 
of  the  goat  of  the  peace  offering.    See  also  Mai.  iii.  7.) 

(8)  'f^o  lambs  of  the  first  year  •  .  .—See  Exod. 
zxiz.  38-^2. 

A  continual  burnt  offering.— The  morning  and 
eyening  lamb  offered  as  "  a  continual  burnt  offering " 
afforded  a  striking  type  of  the  Lamb  of  God  offered 
"  once  for  aU"  (Heb.  vn.  3,  x.  12, 14). 

(^)  At  even. — ^Hebrew,  beiween  the  two  evenings, 
(See  Exod.  xii.  6,  and  Note.) 

W  Beaten  oil.— See  Exod.  xxvii.  20,  and  Note. 

(6)  Which  was  ordained  in  mount 


•  . 


Or,  whii^  was  offered  (Hebrew,  made)  in  Mount  Sinai, 
Ibn  Ezra  adduces  this  passage  as  a  proof  that  the 
Israelites  ceased  to  offer  oumt  sacrifices  after  they  left 
the  encampment  at  Sinai  throughout  the  time  of  their 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

(7)  Shalt  thou  cause  the  strong  wine  to  be 
poured  .  .  . — ^Better,  potcr  out  the  drink  offering  of 
strong  drink.  The  wora  sheear,  which  is  here  rendered 
"  strong  wine,"  denotes  any  kind  of  intoxicating  drink, 
whether  made  from  grapes,  honey,  or  grain;  but  it  is 
more  frequently  used  to  denote  a  drink  wHch  is  not 
made  from  grapes,  as,  e.g.,  in  Lev.  x.  9,  where  the  com- 
mand is  given  to  Aaron  and  his  sons  not  to  drink  "  wine 
nor  strong  drink  "  (shecar)  when  they  went  into  the  tent 
of  meeting.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  Exodus,  the 
drink  offering  was  to  consist  oi  "  the  fourth  part  of  an 
hin  of  wine"  (chap.  xxix.  40).  (Comp.  chap.  xy.  5.)  In 
Exod.  XXX.  9  it  is  forbidden  to  pour  any  dbrink  offering 
upon  the  altar  of  incense,  from  which  passage  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  drink  offerings  were  poured 
upon  the  altar  of  burnt  sacrifice. 

(9)  And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs  .  .  . 
— ^The  Sabbath  offering  which  was  to  be  added  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  is  here  enjoined  for  the  first  time.  The 
rule  respecting  the  drink  offering  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  burnt  offering  is  laid  down  in  chap.  xv.  5. 
The  law  of  the  Sabbaui  is  laid  down  in  Exod.  xx.  8 
—-11,  and  Lev.  xxiii.  3. 

01)  In  the  beginnings  of  your  months  .  .  • 
— ^The  bennning  of  the  month  was  announced  by  the 
blowing  of  the  silver  trumpets  (chap.  x.  10).  Increased 
respect  was  paid  to  the  beginning  of  the  month  in  later 
limes.  Traae  was  suspended  (Amos  viii.  5),  and  reli- 
gious instruction  appears  to  have  been  g^ven  at  this 
time  (2  Elings  iv.  23). 
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W  And  their  drink  offerings  shall  be 
half  an  hin  of  wine  nnto  a  bollock,  and 
the  third  pa/rt  of  an  hin  nnto  a  ram,  and 
a  f onrth  part  of  an  hin  nnto  a  Iamb : 
this  is  the  burnt  offering^  of  every  month 
throoghont  the  months  of  the  year. 
<^)  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 
offering  nnto  the  Lobd  shall  be  offered, 
beside  the  continnal  bnmt  offering,  and 
his  drink  offering. 

0»)  «And  in  the  fonrteenth  day  of  tiie 
first  month  ie  the  passorer  of  the  Lord. 
^^)  And  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  this 
month  is  the  feast:  seven  days  shall 
nnleavened  bread  be  eaten.  ^  In  the 
^  first  day  shcM  be  an  holy  convocation ; 
ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  servile  work 
therein :  <^  bnt  ye  shall  offer  a  sacrifice 
made  by  fire  for  a  bnmt  offering  nnto 
the  liOBD ;  two  yonng  bnllocks,  and  one 
ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year : 
they  shall  be  nnto  yon  withont  blemish : 
<^)  and  their  meat  offering  shall  he  of 
flonr  mingled  with  oil :  three  tenth  deals 
shall  ye  offer  for  a  bnllock,  and  two 
tenth  deals  for  a  ram;  (^)  a  several 
tenth  deal  shalt  thon  offer  for  every 
lamb,  thronghont  the  seven  lambs: 
<^)  and  one  goat  far  a  sin  offering,  to 
make  an  a^nement  for  yon.  (^  Ye 
shall  offer  these  beside  the  bnmt  offer- 
ing in  the  morning,  which  is  for  a  con- 
tinnal bnmt  offering.  (^)  After  this 
manner  ye  shall  offer  daily,  thronghont 
the  seven  days,  the  meat  of  the  sacrifice 
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made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  nnto 
the  LoBD :  it  shall  be  offered  beside  the 
continnal  bnmt  offering,  and  his  drink 
offering.  <^  And  on  the  seventh  day 
ye  shfill  have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye 
shall  do  no  servile  work. 

<^  Also  in  the  day  of  the  firstfraits, 
when  ye  bring  a  new  meat  offsring  nnto 
the  Ix^BD,  after  your  weeks  he  out^  ye 
shall  have  an  holy  convocation ;  ye  diall 
do  no  servile  wofk:  <^bnt  ye  shall  offer 
tiie  burnt  offering  for  a  sweet  savour 
nnto  the  Lord;  two  yonng  bnllocks, 
(me  ram,  seven  Iambs  (k  the  first  year ; 
(®^  and  their  meat  offering  of  flomr 
mingled  with  oil^  three  tenth  deals  nnto 
one  bnllock,  two  tenth  deals  nnto  one 
ram,  ^>  a  several  tenth  deal  nnto  one 
Iamb,  thronghont  the  seven  lambs; 
<^)  and  one  kid  of  tiie  goats,  to  make  an 
atonement  for  yon.  (^>  Ye  shall  offer 
them  beside  the  continnal  bnmt  offering, 
and  his  meat  offering,  (they  shall  be 
nnto  yon  withont  blemish)  and  their 
drink  offerings. 

CHAPTER  XXIX.— Ci)  And  in  the 
seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  ye  shall  have  an  holy  convoca- 
tion ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work :  'it 
is  a  dav  of  blowing  the  trumpets  nnto 
you.  ^^)And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt 
offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
LoBD ;  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and 
seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  witiiont 


(16, 17)  And  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
month  .  .  .—The  observance  of  the  PassoTer  had 
been  in  abejance  for  thir^-eight  years.  The  law  is 
now  promnlgated  afreah.  The  observanee  of  the  first 
and  seventh  days  of  the  feast  are  enjoined  in  Exod.  xii. 
16  and  Lev.  zziii.  7,  8 ;  and  in  the  latter  place  it  is 
enjoined  that  an  offering  made  by  fire  should  be  offered 
for  seven  days.  The  natnre  of  that  offering. is  stated 
in  the  19th  verse  of  this  chapter,  and  the  fact  that  the 
details  are  not  fonnd  in  Lot.  zziii.  mBj  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  prospective  character  of  much  of  the 
Leyitical  le«pslation. 

(26)  In  the  day  of  the  flrstfiruits.— See  Ezod. 
zziii.  16,  zzziy.  22 ;  Ley.  zziiL  15—21,  and  Notes. 

A  new  meat  oflTering  .  .  .--See  Lot.  zziii.  16. 

After  yoxvc  weeks  be  out.  — Hebrew,  in  yowr 
weeks — i.e.,  at  the  ezpiration  of  a  week  of  weeks  from 
the  morrow  after  the  chief  day  of  the  feast  of  the 
Passover. 

(27)  Two  young  bullocks,  one  ram,  seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year.— In  Lot.  zzzii.  18  the 
animal  sacrifices  enjoined  are  one  yonng  bnllock,  two 
rams,  and  seren  lambs  without  bl^nish.  The  "M^iHVmi^li 
(Menach.  iv.  2)  considers  that  these  animals  were  to  be 
presented  together  with  the  loaves,  whereas  tJ&oee  named 


in  Numbers  were-  additicmal  sacrifices  of  the  day.  Jose* 
phus  also  thinks  that  three  bollocks,  two  j^threel  rams, 
and  fourteen  sheep  were  offered  at  this  tune  {AnH,  in. 
10,  §  6). 

XXIX. 

(1)  And  in  the  seventh  month  .  .  .—This 
chapter  contains  an  aoeount  of  the  da^  which  were 
to  be  observed  as  religious  ordinances  in  the  seventb 
or  Sabbatical  month — ^a  month  which  contained  more  of 
those  days  than  any  other  month  in  the  year. 

It  is  a  day  of  blowing  the  trumpets  nnto 
you.— Literally,  of  loud  or  jo^gfal  elang.  The  silver 
trumpets  were  clown  at  every  new  moon  (chap.  z.  10), 
but  tne  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  emphati- 
caUy  the  day  for  blowing  of  trumpets — ^"a  memorial 
of  blowing  of  tmmx)ets,'  whidi,  according  to  Jewish 
writers,  was  continued  from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting. 
^See  Lev.  zziii.  24,  and  Note.)  The  word  *'  trampete*' 
is  not  ezpressed  either  in  Lev.  zziii.  24^  or  in  this 
pkoe ;  and  in  Fs.  Izzzi.  3,  wMch  is  used  at  the  Feast 
of  Trumpets  in  the  modem  Jewirii  services,  the  word 
used  is  shcphar — a  word  which  is  interchai^ped  with 
heren  (the  comet,  or  ram'«  horn)— not  hatowrah,  the 
straight  silver  trumpet  mentioned  in  chap.  z.  2.    The 
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blemish;  ^  and  their  meat  offering  shdU 
be  of  flour  mingled  with  oU,  three  tenth 
deals  for  a  bnlfock,  and  two  tenth  deals 
for  a  ram,  ^  and  one  tenth  deal  for 
one  lamb,  thronghoat  the  seven  lambs ; 
(5)  and  (me  kid  of.  the  goats  for  a  sin 
ofiering,  to  make  an  atonement  for 
yon:  ^^  beside  the  bnmt  oflbring  of  the 
month,  andthis  meat  offering,  and  the 
dailj  bnmt  offering,  and  his  meat  offer- 
ing, and  their  drmk  offerings,  accord- 
ing nnto  their  maimer,  for  a  sweet 
savour,  a  sacrifice  made  hj  fire  unto 
the  Lo«D. 

<'>And  ''ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth 
day  of  this  seventh  month  an  holy  con- 
vocation ;  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls: 
ye  shall  not  do  any  work  therein :  ^  but 
ye  shall  oSkr  a  burnt  offl&ring  rmto  the 
liOBD  for  a  sweet  savour;  one  young 
bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
the  first  year;  they  shall  be  unto  you 
without  Dlemish:  ^>  and  their  meat 
offering  shall  be  of  flour  miuffled  with 
oil,  three  tenth  deals  to  a  bimock,  and 
two  tenth  deals  to  one  ram,  ^^>  a  several 
tenth  deal  for  one  lamb,  throughout  the 
seven  lambs :  ^  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  sin  offer- 
ing of  atonement,  and  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  the  meat  offering  of 
it,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

m  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
seventh  month  ye  shall  have  an  holy 
convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work,  and  ye  shall  keq>  a  feast  unto  the 
Lord  seven  days :  -  (^)  and  ye  shall'  offer 
a  burnt  offering,  a  sacrince  made  by 
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fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lobd  ; 
thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  and 
fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  yeajr;  they 
shall  be  without  blemish :  (^^  and  their 
meat  oflbring  shaU  he  of  fiour  mingled 
with  oil,  thx«e  tenth  deals  unto  every 
bullock  of  the  thirteen  bullocks,  two 
tenth  deals  to  each  ram  of  the  two 
rams,  <^>  and  a  several  tenth  deal  to 
each  lamb  of  the  fourteen  lambs :  (^  and 
one  kid  of  the  goats /or  a  sin  offering; 
beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  Us 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

<^'>  And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall 
offer  twelve  young  bullocks,  two  rams, 
fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 
spot :  <^>  and  their  meat  offering  and 
iSieir  drink  offerings  for  the  buUocks, 
for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall 
be  according  to  their  number,  after  the 
manner :  (^  and  one  kid  of  the  goats 
for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual 
burnt  ofiliaring,  and  the  meat  offering 
thereof,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

W  And  on  the  third  day  eleven  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  fourteen  mmbs  of  the 
first  year  without  blemish ;  <^*)  and  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings 
for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 
the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 
number,  after  the  manner :  <^  and  one 
goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  con- 
tinual burnt  offering^,  and  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

(23)  ioid  on  the  fourth  day  ten  bullocks, 
two  rams,  a/nd  fourteen  lambs  of  the 
first'  year  without  blemish:  (^  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  oferings 


word  temah,  which  is  here  rendered  "blowing  the 
tmmpets/'  is  coupled  with  shophar  in  Lev.  xxv.  9^ 
*'the  tnunpet  of  loud  clang  or  joyful  sound."  The 
details  of  the  fire  offering  prescribed  in  Ler.  zxiii.  25 
are  here  given. 

W  Beside  the  burnt  ofCbring  of  *  the  month. 
— ^Better,  of  the  new  moon.  (See  chap,  ixviii.  11,  where 
the  bnmt  offering  of  the  beginning  of  the  month  is 
described.) 

(7>  The  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  .  .  . 
— The  law  respecting  the  obserrance  of  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  is  contained  in  Lev.  xvi.  and  xziii. 
20---32.  The  sacrifices  prescribed  in  verses  S — 11, 
which  are  the  same  as  those  prescribed  for  the  first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  were  to  be  offered  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sin  offerings  of  atonement  prescribed  in  Lev. 
xvi.  and  to  the  daily  burnt  offerings.  (See  Notes  on 
Lev;  xvi.,  xxiii.  26—32.) 

And  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls.— See  Lev.  xvi. 
29.  This  affiictioa  or  huiniliation  appears  to  have  in- 
daded  in  it  fasting  (comjp.  Acts  xxvii.  9),  altJiough  the 
word  which  denotes  fastmg  is  not  employed,  nor  is 
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there  any  express  injunction  respecting  fasting  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

<^)  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
month  .  .  .—See  Lev.  xxiii.  8^-36,  39^43.  A 
larger  number  of  burnt  offerings  was  am>inted  for 
this  feast  than  for  anv  other  festival.  Seventy  oxen 
in  all  were  to  be  offerea  on  the  seven  days  of  the  feast, 
the  number  being  diminished  by  one  daily — ^vis.,  thir- 
teen on  the  first  dav,  twelve  on  the  second,  eleven  on 
the  third,  and  in  like  manner  until  the  seventh  day, 
on  which  seven  oxen,  the  perfect  number,  were  to 
be  offered.  In  addition  to  the  oxen,  two  rams  and 
fourteen  lambs  were  to  be  offered  daily  as  burnt 
offerings,  and  a  he-goat  as  a  sin  offering,  in  addition 
to  the  daily  bnmt  offering.  The  appointed  meal  offer- 
ings and  mrink  offings  were  to  be  offered  with  all  the 
burnt  offerings.  The  large  number  of  the  sacrifices 
offered  at  this  time  may  be  accounted  for  from  the 
consideration  that  at  this  feast  the  people  not  only 
expressed  their  gratitude  for  the  Divine  presence  and 
protection,  but  use  for  the  rich  fruits  oi  the  harvest 
wMdi  had  been  recentiy  ingathered. 
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for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for 
the  lambs,  shall  he  according  to  their 
nimiber,  after  the  manner :  ^^  and  one 
kid  of  the  goats /or  a  sin  offering;  beside 
the  continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat 
offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

W  And  on  the  fifth  day  nine  bullocks, 
two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the 
first  year  without  spot :  <^>  and  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings 
for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the 
lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  num- 
ber, after  the  manner :  <28)  and  one  goat 
for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 

(V)  And  on  the  sixth  day  eight  bul- 
locks, two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of 
the  &rst  year  without  blemish :  (^>  and 
their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  biulocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  he  according  to 
their  number,  after  the  manner :  <^^)  and 
one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the 
continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offer- 
ing, and  his  drink  offering. 

(»)  And  on  the  seyenth  day  seven 
bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs 
of  the  first  year  without  blemish:  ^^^and 
their  meat  offering  and  their  drink 
offerings  for  the  bmlocks,  for  the  rams, 
and  for  the  lambs,  shall  he  according  to 
their  number,  after  the  manner :  (^^  and 
one  goat  for  a  sin  offering  ;  beside  the 
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continual  burnt  offering,  his  meat  offer- 
ing, and  his  drink  offering. 

(35)  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a 
'  solemn  assembly :  ye  shall  do  no  servile 
work  therein:   <*)but  ye  shall  offer  a 
burnt  offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire, 
of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  :  one 
bullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the 
first    year    without    blemish :  <^>  their 
meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings 
for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram,  and  for  the 
lambs,  shall  he  according  to  their  num- 
ber, after  the  manner :  (^^  and  one  goat 
for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 

(»)  These  things  ye  shall  ^  do  unto 
the  Lord  in  your  set  feasts,  beside  your 
vows,  and  your  freewill  offerings,  for 
your  burnt  offerings,  and  for  your  meat 
offerings,  and  for  your  drink  offerings, 
and  for  your  peace  offerings. 

(^)  And  Moses  told  the  children  of 
Israel  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 

CHAPTER  XXX.  — W  And  Moses 
spake  unto  the  heads  of  the  tribes  con- 
cerning the  children  of  Israel,  saying. 
This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
commanded.  ^^^  If  a  man  vow  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to 
bind  his  soul  with  a  bond  ;  he  shall 
not  ^  break  his  word,  he  shall  do  accord- 


(35)  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a  solemn 
assembly. — Or,  closing  feast  day.  The  word  azereth, 
which  is  here  and  in  the  parallel  passaffe  in  Ley.  xxiii. 
36  (comp.  Neh.  viii.  18;  2  Ohron.  vii.  9)  rendered 
"solemn  assembly,"  is  nsed  in  Dent.  xvi.  8  of  the 
seventh  or  closing  day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Passover. 
It  is  nsed  in  Jer.  ix.  2  and  Amos  v.  2  in  a  more  general 
manner.  In  the  former  of  these  passages  it  is  used  of 
an  assembly  or  confederacy  of  false  defers,  and  in  the 
latter  it  appears  to  include  solemn  festivals  generally, 
without  limitation  to  the  last  day  of  their  duration. 
The  primary  notion  appears  to  be  that  of  restraint — 
t.e.,  irom  the  performance  of  servile  work.  The  sacri- 
fices of  the  eighth  day  were  the  same  as  those  which 
were  appointed  for  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
t.e.,  the  Feast  of  Tnimpets,  and  idso  for  the  tenth 
day,  or  Day  of  Atonement.  (See  Lev.  xxiii.  86,  and 
Note.) 

(39)  These  things  ye  shall  do  unto  the  Lord 
in  yonr  set  feast8.~Better,  These  sacrifices  shall  ye 
offer  unto  the  Lord  at  your  set  seasons. 

For  yonr  burnt  offerings  .  .  .—The  sacrifices 
prescribed  in  this  chapter  were  appointed  to  be  offered 
mdependently  of  all  the  burnt  offerings,  meal  offerings, 
drink  offerings,  and  peace  offerings,  which  were  made 
in  performance  of  special  vows,  or  as  freewill  offerings. 
(See  Lev.  xxii.  18-21;  Num.  xv.  1—13.) 


W  And  Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel 
.  .  . — ^In  the  Hebrew  Bible  this  verse  forms  the  be- 
ginning of  the  90th  chapter. 

XXX. 

(2)  If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  •  .  .— 

Two  kinds  of  vows  are  spoken  of  in  this  verse — viz.,  the 
neder,  which  is  here  rendered  vow,  and  which  denotes 
primarily  a  positive  vow,  or  vow  of  performance,  and 
the  issar,  which  is  here  rendered  bond,  and  which 
denotes  a  negative  vow,  or  a  vow  of  abstinence.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  pro- 
tracted wandermgs  in  the  wilderness  the  pious  IsraeHtes 
would  be  desirous  of  testifying  their  gratitude  by  dedi- 
cating themselves,  or  some  portion  of  their  substance 
beyond  that  which  the  law  demanded,  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord.  And  hence,  although  some  regulations  re- 
specting vows  had  already  been  made  (see  Lev.  xxvii.), 
it  was  needful  that  before  their  entrance  into  ti^e 
land  of  Canaan  some  additions  should  be  made  to  the 
law  which  pertained  to  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
vows. 

He  shall  not  break  his  word  .  •  .—The  sacred 
character  of  a  vow  is  enforced  in  these  words ;  and  a 
timely  caution  was  thus  g^ven  to  the  Israelites  that  it 
was  better  for  them  not  to  vow  than  to  vow  and  not  to 
pay.    (Comp.  Ecdes.  v.  2 — 6.) 
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ing  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his 
month. 

(3)  If  a  woman  also  vow  a  vow  nnto 
the  LoBD,  and  bind  herself  by  a  bond, 
heing  in  her  father's  house  m  her  youth; 
<^>  and  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her 
bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her 
soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace 
at  her:  then  all  her  vows  shall  stand, 
and  every  bond  wherewith  she  hath 
bound  her  soul  shall  stand.  (^)  But  if 
her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that 
he  heareth ;  not  any  of  her  vows,  or  of 
her  bonds  wherewith  she  hath  bound 
her  soul,  shall  stand:  and  the  Lobd 
shall  forgive  her,  because  her  father 
disallowed  her. 

(^)  And  if  she  had  at  all  an  husband, 
when  ^she  vowed,  or  uttered  ought  out 
of  her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her 
soul ;  (^>  and  her  husband  heard  it^  and 
held  his  peace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he 
heard  it :  then  her  vows  shall  stand,  and 
her  bonds  wherewith  she  bound  her 
soul  shall  stand.  <®>  But  if  her  husband 
disallowed  her  on  the  day  that  he  heard 
it;  then  he  shall  make  her  vow  which  she 
vowed,  and  that  which  she  uttered  with 
her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul, 
of  none  effect :  and  the  Lobd  shall  for- 
give her. 

W  But  every  vow  of  a  widow,  and  of 
her  that  is  divorced,  wherewith  they 
have  bound  their  souls,  shall  stand 
against  her. 


1  Heb.,  k»r  wmi 
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<^^>  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's 
house,  or  bound  her  soul  by  a  bond 
with  an  oath ;  (^>  and  her  husband 
heard  it,  and  held  his  peace  at  her, 
and  disallowed  her  not:  then  all  her 
vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond 
wherewith  she  bound  her  soul  shall 
stand.  (^^  But  if  her  husband  hath 
utterly  made  them  void  on  the  day  he 
heard  them ;  then  whatsoever  proceeded 
out  of  her  lips  concerning  her  vows,  or 
concerning  the  bond  of  her  soul,  shall 
not  stand:  her  husband  hath  made 
them  void;  and  the  Lobd  shall  for- 
give her.  (^J  Every  vow,  and  every 
binding  oath  to  afflict  the  soul,  her 
husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  hus- 
band may  make  it  void.  (^^)  But  if  her 
husband  altogether  hold  his  peace  at 
her  from  day  to  day;  then  he  estab- 
lisheth  all  her  vows,  or  all  her  bonds, 
which  are  upon  her :  he  confirmeth 
them,  because  he  held  his  peace  at  her 
in  the  day  that  he  heard  them,  ^^^  But 
if  he  shall  any  ways  make  them  void 
after  that  he  liath  heard  them  ;  then  he 
shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

W  These  are  the  statutes,  which  the 
Lobd  commanded  Moses,  between  a  man 
and  his  wife,  between  the  father  and  his 
daughter,  being  yet  in  her  youth  in  her 
father's  house. 

CHAPTER  XXXI.— (1)  And  the  Lobd 
spake  imto  Moses,  saying,  (^)' Avenge 


(3)  If  a  woman  also  .  .  .— Four  distinct  cases  are 
contemplated  in  the  following  yerses  in  reg^ard  to  tows 
taken  bj  women :— (1)  that  of  an  nnmarried  woman, 
living,  in  her  youth,  in  the  honse  of  her  father ;  (2)  that 
of  a  woman  who  is  nnmarried  at  the  time  of  making  a 
vow,  but  enters  into  the  state  of  marriage  before  the 
vow  is  fulfilled ;  (3)  that  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  divorced 
woman ;  and  (4)  that  of  a  married  woman.  The  sanc- 
tity and  obligations  of  the  fifth  commandment  are 
distinctly  recogfnised  and  enforced  in  these  verses. 
(See  Matt.  xv.  4,  5.)  Whenever  the  vow  which  the 
young  daughter  had  made  should  come  to  the  ears  of 
her  father,  he  had  the  power  either  to  ratify  or  to  dis. 
annul  it.  If  he  remained  silent  the  vow  was  ratified ; 
if  he  disaUowed  the  vow,  the  obligation  to  fulfil  it  no 
longer  remained  in  force. 

(S  The  Lord  shall  forgive  her^.e.,  she  would 
not  incur  the  guilt  or  punishment  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  incurred  by  neglecting  to  fulfil  the  vow 
which  she  had  made. 

(6)  And  if  she  had  at  all  an  husband  :  .  .  .— 
Better,  And  if  she  should  be  married  to  a  husband 
whilst  her  vows  are  upon  her,  or  the  rash  utterance  of 
her  lips  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul.  The  case 
here  contemplated  appears  to  be  that  of  a  woman  who 


married  whilst  under  a  vow.  On  the  other  hand  the 
case  of  a  woman  who  takes  a  vow  after  marriage  is 
treated  of  further  on  in  verses  10 — 13.  The  cognate 
verb  of  the  word  mibta,  rash  utterance,  occurs  in  Lev, 
V.  4,  and  seems  to  denote  something  which  is  uttered 
without  reflection. 

(10)  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband's  house, 
or  bound  her  soul  •  .  .-^'.e.,  if  she  took  a  vow  of 
performance  or  of  abstinence  whilst  in  the  house  of 
her  husband. 

(13)  Every  vow,  and  every  binding  oath  to 
affliot  the  souL— Beference  is  again  made  to  the 
two  kinds  of  vows  which  are  treated  of  in  this  chapter 
— viz.,  a  vow  to  do  anything,  and  a  vow  to  abstain  m>m 
anything. 


(1)  Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the 
Midianites.— The  time  had  now  come  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  command  which  had  already  been  given 
(see  chap.  xxv.  16—18),  after  which  Moses  was  to  be 
gathered  unto  his  people,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  him 
(chap,  zxvii.  13).  After  Balaam  had  been  dismissed  by 
Balak,  he  appears  to  have  gone,  not  to  the  Moabites,  but 
to  the  Midianites ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
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the  children  of  Israel  of  the  Midianites :  « ^^  *'•  "• 
afterward  shalt  thou  ''be  gathered  unto 
thy  people. 

(3)  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  people, 
saying.  Arm  some  of  yourselves  unto 
the  war,  and  let  them  go  against  the 
Midianites,  and  avenge  the  Lord  of 
Midian.  (*>  ^  Of  every  tribe  a  thousand, 
throughout  all  the  tnbes  of  Israel,  shall 
ye  send  to  the  war.  (*^  So  there  were 
delivered  out  of  the  thousands  of  Israel, 
a  thousand  of  every  tribe,  twelve  thou- 
sand armed  for  war.  ^^^  And  Moses 
sent  them  to  the  war,  a  thousand  of 
every  tribe,  them  and  Fhinehas  the  son 
of  Eleazar  the  priest,  to  the  yrar,  with 


IReh^AUunuoMd 
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the  holy  instruments,  and  the  trumpets 
to  blow  in  his  hand.  <^^  And  they 
warred  against  the  Midianites,  as  the 
LoBD  commanded  Moses ;  and  they  slew 
all  the  males.  ^^^And  they  slew  the 
kings  of  Midian,  beside  the  rest  of  them 
that  were  slaui;  namely,  ^Evi,  and 
Eekem,  and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Beba^ 
five  kings  of  Midian :  Balaam  also  the 
son  of  Beor  they  slew  with  the  sword. 
<^)  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  aU 
the  women  of  Midian  captives,  and 
their  little  ones,  and  took  the  spoil  of 
all  their  cattle,  and  all  their  flocks,  and 
all  their  goods.  <^^>  And  they  burnt  all 
their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt,  and  all 


oonnsel  which  he  gave  to  the  l^dianites  (chap.  t.  16) 
that  the  Israelites  were  reduced  into  the  idolatrous  and 
lascivious  worship  of  Baal  Feor.  It  is  possible,  also, 
tJbat  the  ]\iidianites,  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham, 
may  have  possessed  clearer  light  and  greater  privileges 
than  the  Moabites.  They  may  have  had  many  men 
as  enlightened  as  Jethro  amongst  them,  and  conse- 
quently they  mav  have  incurred  the  gpreater  guilt,  and 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  severer  punish- 
ment of  those  who,  "  after  they  have  known  the  wiy  of 
righteousness,  turn  from  the  holy  commandment  deli- 
vered unto  them"  (2  Pet.  ii.  21).  But  whether  satisfac- 
tory reasons  can  or  cannot  be  assigned  why  a  more  exem- 
plary judgment  should  have  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Midianites  than  upon  the  Moabites,  who  were  not  left 
unpunished  (see  Deui  xxiii.  3,  4),  those  only  can  main- 
tain that  the  destruction  of  the  Midianites  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  justice  or  the  goodness  of  Grod  who 
deny  that  He  has  absolute  control  over  the  destinies  of 
all  ihe  creatures  of  His  hands,  and  that  when  it  is  His 
pleasure  to  recall  the  life  which  He  has  bestowed,  it  is 
for  Him  to  determine  what  agents  or  what  instruments 
it  is  best  to  employ. 

(3)  Arm  some  of  yourselves  •  .  .—Better,  Arm 
from  amtong  you  (or,  from  those  toUh  you)  men  for  the 
war.  The  details  of  the  selection  are  contained  in  the 
next  verse. 

(0)  With,  the  holy  instruments,  and  .  .  .—Or, 
with  the  holy  instruments,  even,  &c.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  ark  did  or  did  not  accompany  the  expedi- 
tion. It  has  been  inferred  from  chap.  xiv.  44  that  the 
reference  may  be  to  the  ark,  but  it  does  not  appear  pro- 
bable that  the  ark  would  be  so  described.  Moreover, 
Pldnehas  was  not  the  high  priest,  and  therefore  would 
not  have  the  ephod  wiQi  the  breastplate,  which  was 
worn  at  this  time  by  Eleazar.  The  reference  may  be  only 
to  the  silver  trumpets  (see  chap.  x.  9),  or  it  may  include 
other  sacred  instruments.  This  was  emphaticaUj-  a  holy 
war ;  and  we  may  learn,  from  the  command  g^ven  to  the 
Israelites  to  take  with  them  "  the  holy  instruments," 
that  they  who  would  engage  in  the  war  against  sin  and 
Satan  must  "  take  to  them  the  whole  armour  of  Grod  " 
(Ephes.  vi.  13). 

u)  They  slew  all  the  males.— The  reference  ap- 
pears to  be  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  war. 
The  words  do  not  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  male 
population,  as  appears  from  verse  17;  and  it  is  pro- 
Dable  that  many  of  the  Midianites  who  were  not 
engaged  in  the  war  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  con- 


flict. The  reference  in  this  verse,  unless  the  words  are 
inserted  proleptically,  seems  to  be  to  the  whole  of  the 
adult  males  wno  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Isnelites 
durinfi[  the  war. 

(8)  And  they  8lew  the  kings  of  MidiMi  •  .  .— 
Those  persons  who  are  here  described  as  kin^  appear 
to  have  been  chiefs  of  the  more  powerful  Midiamtish 
tribes,  just  in  the  same  way  as  Zur  is  represented  in 
cha]^.  XXV.  15.  They  are  described  in  Josh.  xiiL  21  as 
"pnnces"  or  "  chiefs,"  and  as  "dukes"  or  "princes" 
of  Sihon,  by  which  expression  it  appears  that  they  wero 
his  vassals. 

Balaam  also  the  son  of  Beor  they  slew 
with  the  sword.— The  death  of  Balaam  by  the 
sword  of  the  Israelites  presents  a  strange  and  instruc- 
tive contrast  to  the  prayer  which  he  nttered  that  he 
might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous  (chap,  xxiii.  10). 
Few  of  the  ancient  prophecies  are  more  remarkaUo, 
as  Bishop  Wordsworth  has  observed,  than  those  of 
Balaam  f6r  "  spirituality  of  conception  and  sublimity  of 
expression."  And  if,  as  some  think,  we  are  to  unaer- 
stand  ]\iicah  vi.  8  as  containing  the  actual  words  which 
were  addressed  by  Balaam  to  Balak,  few  men  possessed 
a  clearer  perception  of  moral  truth  than  that  which  is 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God  P  "  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  light 
which  Balaam  possessed,  the  sublimity  of  the  proj^e- 
cies  which  he  uttered,  and  the  purity  of  the  motives 
by  which  he  professed  to  be  actuated,  he  "  loved  the 
wages  of  unrighteousness,"  and  gave  himself  up  to  do 
Satan's  bidding  in  "  casting  a  stumbling-block  before 
the  children  of  Israel,"  and  miserably  perished  amongst 
the  enemies  of  Qod  and  of  His  people.  Bishop  Woras- 
worth  draws  a  striking  and  instructive  contrast  between 
Balaam  and  Moses,  both  of  whom  had  visions  of  Christ 
and  prophesied  of  Him,  whilst  one  loved  the  wages 
of  unrighteousness,  and  the  other  did  aU  for  Gw!s 
glory. 

ao)  All  their  cities  wherein  they  dwelt.— 
Better,  all  their  cities  in  their  dweUing-plaees,  This 
expression  is  explained  by  a  reference  to  Josh.  xiii.  21, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  five  kings  or  chiefs  of 
the  Midianites  wno  are  mentioned  in  cnap.  v.  8  dwelt 
in  the  territory  which  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  had 
wrested  from  the  Moabites.  The  Midianites  were  a 
nomad  people,  and  were  not  likely  to  have  built  citiea 
for  themselves. 
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their  goodly  castles,  with  fire.  ^^^  And 
they  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all  the  prej, 
hoih  of  men  and  of  beasts.  (^>  And  they 
brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey,  and 
the  spoil,  nnto  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the 
priest,  and  unto  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  onto  the  camp  at  the 
plains  of  Moab,  which  are  by  Jordan 
near  Jericho. 

(^)  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation, 
went  forth  to  meet  them  without  the 
camp.  <^*>  And  Moses  was  wroth  with 
the  officers  of  the  host,  with  the  cap- 
tains over  thousands,  and  captains  over 
hundreds,  which  came  from  the  ^battle. 
OS)  ^d  Moses  said  unto  them.  Have  ye 
saved  all  the  women  alive  P  ^^^  Behold, 
'these  caused  the  children  of  Israel, 
through  the  ^counsel  of  Balaam,  to 
comnut  trespass  against  the  Lobd  in 
the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a 
plague  among  the  congregation  of  the 
Lobd.  ^^^^  Now  therefore  *kill  eveir 
male  among  the  little  ones,  and  MU 
every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by 
lying  with  *him.  t^®>  But  all  the  wo- 
men children,  that  have  not  known  a 
man  by  lyin^  with  him,  keep  aUve  for 
yourselves.  S®)  And  do  ye  abide  with- 
out the  camp  seven  days:  whosoever 
hath  kUled  any  person,  and  'whosoever 
hath  touched  any  slain,  purify  both 
yourselves  and  your  captives  on  the 
third  day,  and    on    the  seventh   day. 
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(*>)And  purify  all  your  raiment,  and  all 
'that  is  made  of  skins,  and  all  work 
of  goats'  hair,  and  all  things  made  of 
wood. 

(^^  And  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto 
the  men  of  war  which  went  to  the  bat- 
tle, This  is  the  ordinance  of  the  law 
which  the    Lobd    commanded  Moses; 

(22)  only  the  gold,  and  the  silver,  the 
brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead, 

(23)  every  thing  that  may  abide  the  fire, 
ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire, 

^jand  it  shall  be  clean:  nevertheless  it 
shall  be  purified  with  the  water  of 
separation :  and  all  that  abideth  not  the 
fire  ye  shall  make  go  through  the  water. 
(2*)  And  ye  shall  wash  your  clothes  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  and 
afterward  ye  shall  come  into  the  camp. 
(25)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (2®)  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey 
^that  was  taken,  both  of  man  and  of 
beast,  thou,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 
the  chief  fiithers  of  the  congregation : 
(*^)  and  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts ; 
between  them  that  took  the  war  upon 
them,  who  went  out  to  battle,  and  be- 
tween all  the  congregation :  (2^)  and  levy 
a  tribute  unto  the  Lobd  of  the  men  of 
war  which  went  out  to  battle :  one  soul 
of  five  hundred,  both  of  the  persons,  and 
of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses,  and  of 
the  sheep :  (2^>  take  it  of  their  half,  and 
give  it  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  for  an 
heave  offering  of  the  Lobd.     (^>  And  of 


02)  The  oaptives,  and  the  prey,  and  the  spolL 
— ^The  first  word  denotes  the  women  and  children ;  the 
second,  which  in  chap.  v.  11  inchides  both  the  captives 
and  the  cattle,  appears  in  this  place  to  refer  to  the 
animals  only ;  whust  the  third  refers  to  the  rest  of  the 
spoil. 

(15)  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women  alive  P— It 
was  the  women,  as  is  expressed  in  the  following  verse, 
who  had  been  the  cause,  at  the  instigation  of  Balaam, 
of  the  apostacy  of  the  Israelites;  and  consequently  the 
commana  to  '*  avenge  the  Lord  of  Midian/'  implied  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  been  the  instruments  em- 
ploved  in  the  seduction  of  the  Israelites. 

(18)  Keep  alive  for  yourselves.— The  Israelites 
were  allowed  to  make  slaves  of  their  captives.  Shortly 
after  the  capture  of  these  Midiimitish  women,  and,  it 
may  be,  as  arising  out  of  it,  the  law  concerning  mar- 
riage with  captives  was  enacted.  (See  Deut.  xxi.  10 — 14.) 

&r)  And  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts  .  .  .— 
It  was  reasonable  that  those  who  had  encountored  the 
))orils  and  hardships  of  the  war  should  receive  a  larger 
share  of  tiie  spoil  than  those  who  had  remained  in  the 
camp.  It  was  equallj  reasonable  that  the  latter  should 
not  be  left  without  some  substantial  benefit  from  the 
victory  miraculously  achieved  over  the  enemies  of  the 
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Lord  and  of  His  people.  A  similar  direction  is  found 
in  Josh.  xxii.  8  in  regard  to  the  division  of  spoil 
taken  from  enemies,  but  no  general  ordinance  appears 
to  have  been  made  in  reg^ard  u)  the  division  of  the  spoils 
of  war  until  the  time  of  David.  (See  1  Sam.  xxx. 
24,25.) 

(88)  And  levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord.— Literally, 
and  ihou  shaU  lift  up  (or,  heave),  &c.  The  portion  as- 
signed to  the  priests,  which  was  taken  from  the  prey 
that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  warriors,  and  which  is 
described  in  verse  29  as  "  the  heave  offering  of  the 
Lord,"  was  one-five-hundredth  part  of  the  maidens  and 
of  the  cattle  which  had  fallen  to  their  share.  The 
maidens  were  probably  employed  as  slaves,  and  the 
cattle  used  for  the  mamtenance  of  the  priests.  Inas- 
much, then,  as  the  entire  booty  consisted  of  32,000 
maidens,  675,000  small  cattle,  72,000  oxen,  and  61,000 
asses,  the  portion  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  12,000 
warriors  was  16,000  maidens,  337,500  sheep  and  goats, 
36,000  oxen,  and  30,500  asses,  of  which  the  portion  of 
the  priests  was  32  maidens,  675  sheep  and  goats,  72 
oxen,  and  61  asses. 

(90)  One  portion  of  fifty.— The  Levites  were  much 
more  numerous  than  the  priests,  and  consequently  it 
was  ordered  that  they  should  have  two  per  cent,  of  tho 
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the  duldren  of  Israel's  half,  thou  shalt 
take  one  portion  of  fifty,  of  the  per- 
sons, of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses,  and  of 
the  ^  flocks,  of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and 
give  them  unto  the  Levites,  which  keep 
the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord.  ^^^  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the 
priest  did  as  the  Lobd  commanded 
Moses. 

WAnd  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of 
the  prey  which  the  men  of  war  had 
caught,  was  sis  hundred  thousand  and 
seyenty  thousand  and  five  thousand 
sheep,  (^)  and  threescore  and  twelve 
thousand  beeves,  ^^)  and  threescore  and 
one  thousand  asses,  (^)  and  thirty  and 
two  thousand  persons  in  all,  of  women 
that  had  not  known  man  by  lying  with 
him. 

(30)  And  the  half,  which  was  the  por- 
tion of  them  that  went  out  to  war, 
was  in  number  three  hundred  thousand 
and  seven  and  thirty  thousand  and  five 
hundred  sheep :  (^>  and  the  Lord's  tri- 
bute of  the  sheep  was  six  hundred  and 
threescore  and  fifteen.  (®)  And  the 
beeves  were  thirty  and  six  iliousand ;  of 
which  the  Lord's  tribute  w<i8  threescore 
and  twelve.  (®)  And  the  asses  were 
thirty  thousand  and  five  hundred;  of 
which  the  Lord's  tribute  was  threescore 
and  one.  (^)  And  the  persons  were  six- 
teen thousand;  of  which  the  Lord's 
tribute  was  thirty  and  two  persons. 
(*^)  And  Moses  gave  the  tribute,  which 
was  the  Lord's  heave  offering,  unto 
Eleazar  the  priest,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded Moses. 

(^)  And  of  the  children  of  Israel's 
half,  which  Moses  divided  from  the  men 
that   vmrred,    ^^^  (now    the    half   that 
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pertained  unto  Hie  congregation  was 
three  hundred  thousand  and  thirty 
thousand  and  seven  thousand  and  five 
hundred  sheep,  ^^^  and  thirty  and  six 
thousand  beeves,  (^'^Jand  thirty  thou- 
sand asses  and  five  hundred,  (^>  and 
sixteen  thousand  persons ;)  ^^^  even  of 
the  children  of  Israel's  half,  Moses  took 
one  portion  of  fifty,  both  of  man  and  of 
beast,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites, 
which  kept  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 

(^)  And  the  officers  which  were  over 
thousands  of  the  host»  the  captains  of 
thousands,  and  captains  of  hundreds, 
came  near  unto  Moses :  (^>  and  they 
said  unto  Moses,  Thy  servants  have 
taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war  which 
a/re  under  our  'charge,  and  there  lacketh 
not  one  man  of  us.  ^^^  We  have  there- 
fore brought  an  oblation  for  the  Lord» 
what  every  man  hath  '  gotten^  of  jewels 
of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings,  ear- 
rings, and  tablets,  to  make  an  atone- 
ment for  our  souls  before  the  Lord. 
(^^)  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest 
took  the  gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought 
jewels.  ^^  And  all  the  gold  of  the 
^offering  that  they  offered  up  to  the 
Lord,  of  the  captams  of  thousands,  and 
of  the  captains  of  hundreds,  was  sixteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  she- 
kels. (^)  {For  the  men  of  war  had  taken 
spoil,  every  man  for  himself.)  <**^  And 
Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the 
gold  of  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of 
hundreds,  and  brought  it  into  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation, /or  a  memorial 
for  the  children  of  Israel  before  tfae 
Lord. 


spoil  which  fell  to  the  congregation,  whereas  thepriest^ 
had  only  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  a  like  amount.  The  por- 
tion of  the  Levites,  therefore,  was  320  middens,  6^50 
sheep  and  goats,  720  oxen,  and  610  asses. 

(32)  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey 
.  .  . — ^The  reference  may  be  to  the  residue  of  the  cap- 
tives after  the  slaughter  of  aU  the  nudes  and  of  a  krge 
number  of  the  women,  and  to  the  cattle  which  were 
brought  to  the  camp,  some,  it  may  be,  having  been  lost 
or  slaughtered  for  food ;  or  it  may  be  to  the  booty 
which  had  been  taken  in  captives  and  animals,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  gold  and  silver,  &c. 

(40)  There  lacketh  not  one  man  of  ub.— It  is 
obvious  from  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  the  Israelitish 
warriors,  as  well  as  from  the  reference  to  those  chiefs 
onlv  of  the  Midianites  who  were  the  vassals  of  Sihon, 
and  from  the  strength  of  the  Midianitish  nation  in  tiie 
time  of  Gideon  (Judges  vi. — ^viii.},  that  the  attack  was 


made  only  upon  that  particular  portion  of  the  nation 
which  had  been  concerned  in  tne  seduction  of  the 
Israelites  to  the  worship  of  Baal  Peor.  The  Midianites 
were  probably  attacked  in  an  unprepared  and  defence- 
less state.  After  due  allowance,  nowever,  has  been 
made  for  all  these  circumstances,  the  fact  that  not  a 
single  Israelitish  warrior  perished  can  be  satiafactorily 
ez]^ined  only  on  the  supjporation  that  G^od  vouchsafed 
to  grant  to  His  people  miraculous  aid  and  protection. 

(^)  Sixteen  thotiBand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  shekels. —This  quantity  of  golden  ornaments 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  well-known  habits  of 
nomad  and  even  barbarous  tribes.  The  peculiar  affec- 
tion  of  the  Midianites  for  such  ornaments  is  shown 
further  in  the  account  which  is  contained  in  Judges 
viii.  26  of  the  weight  of  the  golden  earrings  which 
were  g^ven  to  Gideon  after  nis  victory  over  that 
nation 
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CHAPTER  XXXn.  — (DNow  the 
children  of  Beuben  and  the  children  of 
Gad  had  a  yery  great  multitude  of  cat- 
tle: and  when  they  saw  the  land  of 
Jazer,  and  the  land  of  Gilead,  that, 
behold,  the  place  was  a  place  for  cattle ; 
<*>  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children 
of  Reuben  came  and  spsike  imto  Moses, 
and  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the 
princes  of  the  coi^egation,  saying, 
<^)  Ataroth,  and  Dibon,  and  Jazer,  and 
Nimrah,  and  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  and 
Shebam,  and  Nebo,  and  Beon,  (^)  even 
the  country  which  tiie  Lobd  smote  be- 
fore the  congregation  of  Israel,  is  a  land 
for  cattle,  and  uiy  servants  have  cattle : 
<*)  wherefore,  said  they,  if  we  hare  found 
grace  in  thy  sight,  let  this  land  be 
given  unto  thy  servants  for  a  possession, 
and  bring  us  not  over  Jordan. 

W  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children 
of  Gad  and  to  the  children  of  Beuben, 
Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall 
ye  sit  here P  W  And  wherefore  ^discour- 
age ye  the  heart  of  the  children  of 
Israel  from  going  over  into  the  land 
which  the  Lobd  hath  given  themP 
<®^  Thus  did  your  fathers,  when  I  sent 
them  from  £adesh-bamea  to  see  the 
land.  W  Tor  "when  they  went  up  unto 
the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  saw  the  land. 
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they  discouraged  the  heart  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  that  they  should  not  go 
into  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given 
them.  (^^)And  the  Lobd's  anger  was 
kindled  the  same  time,  and  he  sware, 
saying,  ^^^  Surely  none  of  the  men  that 
came  up  out  of  Egypt,  *from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  shall  see  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob;  because  they 
have  not  'wholhr  followed  me :  ^^  save 
Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Eenez- 
ite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun :  for 
they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lobd. 
(^)  And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  made  them  wan- 
der in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  until 
all  the  generation,  that  had  done  evil 
in  the  si^ht  of  the  Lobd,  was  consumed. 
(W)  And,  behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your 
fathers'  stead,  an  increase  of  sinful  men, 
to  augment  yet  the  fierce  anger  of  the 
Lobd  toward  Israel.  ^^^  Eor  if  ye  turn 
away  from  after  him,  he  vnll  yet  again 
leave  them  in  the  wUdemess;  and  ye 
shall  destroy  all  this  people. 

(^^)  And  they  came  near  unto  him,  and 
said.  We  will  build  sheepfolds  here  for 
our  cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones : 
03)  but  we  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed 
before  the  children  of  £rael,  until  we 


0)  Now  the  children  of  Beuben  and  the 
children  of  Gktd  •  .  .—These  tribes  had  occupied 
a  contigQous  position  in  their  encampments  for  the 
space  St  thirfy-eiffht  years  (chap.  ii.  10,  14),  and  it 
was  natural  that  tne j  should  desire  to  be  permanently 
located  near  each  other. 

The  land  of  Jazer.— See  chap.  zzi.  32.  This  dis- 
trict was  remarkable  for  its  rich  pasture-land. 

The  land  of  QUead.— This  land  laj  north  and 
south  of  the  Jabbok,  and  even  in  its  present  desola- 
tion shows  traces  of  its  great  fertility. 

(5)  Bring  us  not  oyer  Jordan.— These  words 
may  be  understood  either  simj^ly  as  a  request  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  speakers  might  be  assigned  to  them 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordim,  or,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  understood  by  Moses,  and  as  they  were  in 
all  probability  designed  to  be  understood,  as  a  request 
that  the  conquest  of  the  western  side  c^  the  Jordan 
might  be  left  to  the  other  tribes,  and  that  the  Beubenites 
and  Gradites  might  be  permitted  at  once  to  establish  them- 
selves  in  the  land  which  had  been  already  subjugated.  It 
is  possible  that  the  m^eakers,  judging  from  the  ease 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan 
had  been  conquered,  might  have  thought  that  their 
brethren  were  well  able  to  subdue  the  western  side 
without  their  aid.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  langpiage 
indicated  a  selfish  consideration  of  their  own  interests, 
and  it  was  calculated  to  discounge  and  dishearten  ^ir 


brethren,  and  consequently  it  was  strongly  reproved  by 
Moses.  It  is  deseirinK  of  notice  that  the  tribes  of 
Beuben  and  Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were 
amongst  the  first  who  were  taken  into  captivity  by  the 
King  of  Assyria  (1  Chron.  v.  26). 

(7)  And  wherefore  disoourage  ye  the  heart 
.  .^  . — ^The  verb  which  is  rendered  discourage,  and 
which  occurs  again  in  verse  9,  means  rauor  to 
"alienate,"  or  "avert."  The  cognate  noun  occurs  in 
chap.  xiT.  34,  in  the  same  connection  in  which  it  is 
usea  in  verse  9.    (See  Note  in  loe.) 

(la)  For  they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord. 
— See  chap.  xiv.  24. 

(13)  And  he  made  them  wander  in  the  wil- 
derness forty  years. — ^Moses  here  declares  Uie  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction  which  he  had  announced  in 
obedience  to  the  Divine  commandment  at  the  time 
when  the  spies  brought  up  an  evil  report  of  the  land. 
(See  chap.  ziv.  33,  34.) 

(16)  We  will  build  sheepfolds  •  .  .—The  sheep, 
folds  were  commonly  constructed  of  loose  stones  piled 
up  on  one  another. 

And  cities  for  our  little  ones.— The  word  which 
is  rendered  "build"  often  means  to  ''build  up"  or 
"repair,"  and  it  probably  has  that  meaning  in  this 
place,  as  applied  to  the  cities.    (See  verse  260 

(17)  Will  go  ready  armed  •  .  .—Or,  %oiU  equip 
ourselves  in  haute. 

And  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  •  •  \— The 
word  tqph,  which  is  here  rendered  "little  ones,"  ap- 
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have  brought  them  unto  their  place : 
and  our  little  ones  shall  dwell  in  the 
fenced  cities  because  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land.  ^^>  We  will  not  return 
unto  our  houses,  until  the  children  of 
Israel  have  inherited  eveiy  man  his  in- 
heritance. ^^^  For  we  will  not  inherit 
with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or 
forward;  because  our  inheritance  is 
fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  east- 
ward. 

(20)  And  •  Moses  said  unto  them,  K  ye 
will  do  this  thing,  if  ye  will  go  armed 
before  the  Lord  to  Yra»r,  (^)  and  will  go 
all  of  you  armed  over  Jordan  before  the 
LoBD,  until  he  hath  driven  out  his  ene- 
mies from  before  him,  (^)  and  the  land 
be  subdued  before  the  Lord  :  then  after- 
ward ye  shall  return,  and  be  guiltless 
before  the  Lord,  and  before  Israel ;  and 
this  land  shall  be  your  possession  before 
the  Lord.  (®^  But  if  ye  will  not  do  so, 
behold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord  :    and  be  sure  your  sin  will  find 

?'^ou  out.  (2*^  Build  you  cities  for  your 
ittle  ones,  and  folds  for  your  sheep; 
and  do  that  which  hath  proceeded  out 
of  your  mouth. 

<^)  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the 
children  of  Beuben  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  lord 
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commandeth.  (^)  Our  little  ones,  our 
wives,  our  flocks,  and  all  our  cattle, 
shall  be  there  in  the  cities  of  Gilead : 
(27)  *  but  thy  servants  will  pass  over, 
every  man  armed  for  war,  before  the 
Lord  to  battle,  as  my  lord  saith. 

(28)  So  concerning  them  Moses  com- 
manded Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun,  and  die  chief  fathers  of 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  (^>  and 
Moses  said  unto  them.  If  the  children  of 
Gad  and  the  children  of  Beuben  will  pass 
with  you  over  Jordan,  every  man  armed 
to  battle,  before  the  Lord,  and  the  land 
shall  be  subdued  before  you;  then  ye 
shall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for 
a  possession :    (^>  but  if  they  wiU  not 
pass  over  with  you  armed,  they  shall 
have  possessions  among  you  in  the  land 
of  Canaan.     (^^)  And  the  children  of  Gad 
and  the  children  of  Beuben  answered, 
saying.  As  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  thv 
servants,  so  will  we  do.    (^^  We  will 
pass  over  armed  before  the  Lord  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  that  the  possession 
of  our  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan 
may  he  our's. 

(^>  And  'Moses  gave  unto  them,  even 
to  the  children  of  Gad,  and  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Beuben,  and  unto  half  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  i^e  son  of  Joseph,  the 


pears  to  inclade  all  the  defenceless  portion  of  the 
nation.    (See  Exod.  xii.  37.) 

(19)  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on 
yonder  side  Jordan,  or  forward  ...  on  this 
side  Jordan  eastward. — This  is  one  of  the  critical 
passages  which  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word 
which  is  rendered  "  on  yonder  side  "  in  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse,  and  **  on  this  side  "  in  the  second  daose. 
It  is  true  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  first 
clause  is  defiined  hy  the  addition  of  the  word  which  is 
rendered  '*  or  forward,"  and  which  is  more  correctly 
rendered  and  forwar8r~i.e.,  "  further  off,"  or  "  to  a 
greater  distance ; "  and  that  its  meaning  in  the  second 
clause  is  defined  by  the  addition  of  the  word  "east- 
ward," or  "  towards  the  sun-rising ; "  but  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  word  to  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Jordan  shows  that  it  cannot  be  mf erred,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  from  the  use  of  this  word,  whether 
the  position  of  the  writer  was  on  the  eastern  or  western 
side  of  the  river.  (See  verse  32,  where  the  same  word 
occurs  without  anv  addition.)  The  language  of  the 
Gadites  and  the  Keubenites  must  not  m  interpreted 
as  if  it  were  spoken  in  a  defiant  spirit,  but  as  disclaim- 
ing their  right  to  any  portion  of  the  inheritance  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  ii  they  obtained  their  request  to 
settle  on  the  eastern  side. 

C^)  If  ye  will  go  armed  before  the  Lord  .  .  . 
— ^The  same  verb  and  the  same  preposition  are  here  used 
which  are  used  in  verse  17.  it  may  be  inferred  from 
this  expression  that  the  army  of  the  Israelites  was 


refifarded  as  the  army  of  the  Lord ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  there  is  a  reference  to  the  ark  of  tlie  LokL  as 
being  carried  on  certain  occasions  into  the  war.  If  the 
order  of  march  prescribed  in  the  second  chapter  of  this 
Book  was  still  observed,  there  may  be  a  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Grad,  which 
encamped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tabernacle,  imme- 
diately preceded  the  ark  (see  chap.  x.  18—22),  just  as 
those  of  fjphraim,  Benjamin,  and  Manasseh  immediately 
followed  it  (Ps.  Izxx.  2).  At  the  time  of  the  passase 
of  the  Jordan,  the  priests  who  bare  the  ark  stood  still 
in  the  river  until  the  whole  of  the  people  had 
over  "  before  the  ark  of  the  Lord"  (Josh.  iv.  5,  ll) ;  but 
at  the  siege  of  Jericho  it  appears  that  the  ark  was 
carried  in  the  midst  of  the  host,  some  of  the  armed 
men  going  before  it,  and  some  following  after  it  (Josh, 
vi.  9).  If  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  "  before 
the  Lord,"  it  was  natural  that  the  Beubenites,  or  their 
spokesman,  should  first  use  the  words  "before  the 
children  of  Israel "  in  verse  17,  and  should  not  adopt 
the  expression  *'  before  the  Lord,"  as  in  verse  32,  until 
it  had  been  previously  employed  by  Moses. 

(22)  And  this  land  snail  be  your  possession 
before  the  Lord.—See  Deut.  iii.  12—20;  Josh.  xiiL 
15—33. 

(33)  And  unto  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  •  •  . 
— This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
The  application  for  a  grant  of  the  land  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan  appears  to  have  been  made  only  by 
the  tribes  of  Beuben  and  Gad.    The  explanation,  how- 
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kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of  Bashan, 
the  land,  with  the  cities  thereof  in  the 
'  coasts,  even  the  cities  of  the  country 
round  about. 

(^>  And  the  children  of  Gad  built 
Dibon,  and  Ataroth,  and  Aroer,  (^)  and 
Atroth,  Shophan,  and  Jaazer,  and  Jog- 
behah,  (^)  and  Beth-nimrah,  and  Beth- 
haran,  fenced  cities:  and  folds  for  sheep. 

<^)  And  the  children  of  Beuben  buut 
Heshbon,  and  Mealeh,  and  Eirjathaim, 
^>  and  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon,  (their 
names  being  changed,)  and  Shibmali: 
and  ^  gaye  other  names  unto  the  cities 
which  thej  builded. 

(3»)  And  the  children  of  'Machir  the 
son  of  Manasseh  went  to  Gilead,  and 
took  it,  and  dispossessed  the  Amorite 
which  was  in  it.  ^^^  And  Moses  gaye 
Gilead  unto  Machir  the  son  of  Maaas- 
seh;  and  he  dwelt  therein.  (^)  And  ^Jair 
the  son  of  Manasseh  went  and  took  the 
small  towns  thereof,  and  called  them 
Havoth-jair.  <^J  And  Nobah  went  and 
took  Kenath,  and  the  villages  thereof. 
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and  called  it    Nobah,  after    his  own 
name. 

CHAPTEE  XXXnL—Ci)  These  ^^^ 
the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt  with  their  armies  under  the  hand 
of  Moses  and  Aaron.  <^)  And  Moses 
wrote  their  goings  out  according  to 
their  journeys  by  the  commandment  of 
the  Lord  :  and  tiLese  are  their  journeys 
according  to  their  goings  out. 

(3)  And  they  '  depart^  from  Bameses 
in  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  first  month ;  on  the  morrow  after 
the  passoyei*  the  children  of  Israel  went 
out  with  an  high  hand  in  the  sight  of 
aU  the  Egyptians.  <*)  For  the  Egyp- 
tians buried  all  their  first-bom,  wmch 
the  Lord  had  smitten  among  them: 
upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  executed 

i'udgments.  f^^And  the  children  of 
Israel  remoyed  from  Bameses,  and 
pitched  in  Succoth.  W  And  they  de- 
parted from  'Succoth,  and  pitched  in 
Etham,  which  is  in  the   edge   of  the 


«Ter,  of  this  mention  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  is 
found  in  verse  39,  from  which  it  appears  that  a  portion 
of  that  tribe  had  been  chiefly,  if  not  exclusiyel j,  engaged 
in  the  oonanest  of  certain  portions  of  Gilead  and  Basmui, 
and  had,  tnerefore,  justly  acquired  a  claim  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  districts  which  they  had  subjugntted. 
<See  Deut.  iii.  13—15.) 

(34)  And  the  children  of  Gkul  built  Dibon  •  .  • 
Better,  repaired  or  fortified.  Some  of  the  cities  men- 
tioned in  this  and  the  following  verses — as,  e.g.,  Dibon 
and  Heshbon — are  mentioned  also  in  chap.  xxi.  in  con- 
nection with  the  conquest  of  the  Amoritish  territory. 
It  is  not  probable  that  new  cities  would  have  been  buut 
•«t  this  time,  nor  did  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites 
admit  of  the  delaj  which  would  have  been  involved  in 
such  an  undertaking.  It  was  at  Dibon  that  the  Moabite 
^tone  was  discovered  bj  Mr.  IQein  in  1868.  For  the 
^geographical  position  and  modem  names  of  the  towns 
mentioned  in  these  verses,  see  Keil  (in  loc).  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  towns  bj  Joshua,  some  of  the  southern- 
most towns  repaired  or  fortified  bv  the  Gkidites  appear 
to  have  fallen  to  the  tribe  of  Beuoen.  (See  Josh.  xHi. 
16, 17.)  Heshbon,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  fd  Gad,  and  to  have  been 
.assigned  to  the  Levites  (1  Chron.  vi.  80,  81). 

(w)  And  the  children  of  Machir  the  son  of 
Manaaseh  went  .  .  .—Better,  Now  the  children 
-of  Machir  the  eon  of  Manasseh  had  gone  to  Cfilead, 
and  taken  U,  &c.    (See  Note  on  verse  33,) 

(U)  And  Jaar  the  son  of  Manaaseh  .  •  •— 
Jair  was  the  son  of  Segnb,  the  son  of  Hezron,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chron.  ii.  21,  22).  Jair  was,  therefore,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Manasseh,  and  was  one  of  those  Israelites 
who  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  their  maternal 
tribe. 
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0)  These  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of 
Israel  .  .  .—The  word  which  is  rendered  journey 
appears  to  denote  primarily  the  breaking  up  of  the 
encampments,  which  lasted  for  verj  different  periods, 
and  which,  during  the  protracted  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  may  have  been  of  the  average  duration  of  a 
twelvemonth.  The  list  of  the  encampments  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses,  and  it 
served  as  a  permanent  memorial,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
the  sin  and  rebellion  of  the  nation,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  faithfulness  and  long-suffering  of  Qod  in 
leading  and  sustaining  His  people  throughout  their 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

(2)  BytheoommandmentoftheLord.— It  does 
not  clearlv  appear  whether  these  words  should  be 
understood  of  ibo  record  of  the  journeys  of  the  Is- 
raelites as  being  made  by  Moses  in  obedience  to  a 
Divine  command,  or  whether  thev  should  bo  understood 
of  the  journeys  themselves  as  bemg  taken  in  obedience 
to  the  Divine  command. 

(^-^)  And  they  departed  •  .  .—In  these  verses 
the  departure  from  Bameses,  at  which  place  the  Is- 
raelites seem  to  have  been  gathered  together  previously 
to  the  exodus,  is  related  as  m  Exod.  xii.  37.  The  places 
of  encampment  from  Succoth  to  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(verses  6--15)  agree  with  those  which  are  recorded  in 
Exod.  xiii.  20  (Siccoth  and  Etham),  xiv.  2  (Pi-hahiroth 
and  Migdol),  xv.  22  (the  wilderness,  i.e.,  of  Shur), 
XV.  23—27  (Marah  and  Elim),  xvi.  1  (wilderness  of  Sin), 
xvii.  1  (Bephidim),  except  that  there  is  no  mention  in 
Exodus  of  the  station  at  the  Bed  Sea  (verse  10),  and  of 
the  stations  at  Dophkah  and  Alush  (verses  12, 13).  The 
first  two  stations  named  after  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  viz.,  Kibroth-hattaavah|  or  the  graves  of  lust,  and 
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wilderness.  ^  And  ihej  removed  from 
Etham,  and  turned  again  unto  Pi- 
hahiroth,  which  is  before  Baal-zephon : 
and  they  pitched  before  Migdol.  (^)  And 
they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth, 
and  ^  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  sea  into  the  wilderness,  and  went 
three  dajs'  journey  in  the  wilderness 
of  Etham,  and  pitched  in  Marah. 
(^>  And  they  removecl  from  Marah,  and 
^  came  unto  Elim :  and  in  Elim  were 
twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm  trees ;  and  they 
pitched  there.  (i^)And  they  removed 
from  Elim,  and  encamped  by  the  Bed 
sea.  <^)Aiid  they  removed  from  the 
Bed  sea,  and  encamped  in  the  ^  wilder- 
ness of  Sin.  (^)  And  they  took  their 
journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin, 
and  encamped  in  Dophkah.  (^)  And 
they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and  en- 
camped in  Alush.  C^^^And  they  re- 
moved from  Alush,  and  encamped  at 
^  Bephidim,  where  was  no  water  for  the 
people  to  drink,  t^)  And  they  departed 
from  Bephidim,  and  pitched  in  fh^  'wU- 
demess  of  Sinai.  t^^>  And  they  removed 
from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  pitched  /at 
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^  Elbroth-hattaavah.  W  And  they  de- 
parted frt>m  Kibroth-hattaavah,  and 
9  encamped  at  Hazeroth.  ^^  And  they 
departed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in 
Bithmah.  (^^And  they  depaorted  from 
Bithmah,  and  pitched  at  Biinmon-parez. 
(^)And  they  departed  from  Bimmon- 
parez,  and  pitched  in  Libnah.  (^>  And 
they  removed  from  Libnah,  and  pitched 
at  Bissah.  (^)  And  they  journeyed 
from  Bissah,  and  pitched  in  Eehelatliah. 
(^)  And  they  went  from  Eehelathah, 
and  pitched  in  mount  Shapher.  <^  And 
they  removed  from  mount  Shapher,  and 
encamped  in  Haradah.  (^)  And  they 
removed  from  Haradah,  and  pitched  in 
MaUieloth.  <^  And  they  removed  from 
Makheloth,  and  encamped  at  Tahath. 
(27)  And  they  departed  from  Tahath,  and 
pitched  at  Taxah.  <®>  And  they  re- 
moved from  Tarah,  and  pitched  in 
Mithcah.  W  And  they  went  from 
Mithcah,  and  pitched  in  Hashmonah. 
(^)  And  tiiey  departed  from  Hashmonah, 
and  ^  encamped  at  Moseroth.  <^>  And 
they  departed  from  Moseroth,  and 
pitehed  m  Bene-jaakan.  (^^  And  they 
removed  from    ^ne-jaakan,    and    en- 


Hazeroth,  enclosures^  agree  with  those  which  are  found 
in  chap.  xi.  34,  35.  The  next  station  named  in  this  list 
is  Bithmah.  Now,  according  to  chap.  xii.  16,  the  next 
encampment  after  Hazeroth  was  in  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  from  whence  Moses,  in  obedience  to  the  Diyine 
command,  sent  the  spies  to  seurch  oat  the  land  of 
Canaan  (chap.  xiii.  8).  If,  then,  we  compare  these 
two  aeoonnts,  and  take  into  farther  consideration  the 
fact  that  the  Wadv  Ahu  Betemat  is  not  far  distant 
from  Kadesh,  ana  that,  according  to  Bobinson 
(I.,  p.  279),  it  abounds  wiitk  the  retim,  or  broom,  and 
that  near  it  there  is  a  copious  spring  of  water  called 
Ain  el  Kudeirdt,  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
encampment  at  Bithmah  which  is  recorded  in  this 
chapter  is  tiie  same  as  that  at  Kadesh,  '*  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Faran,"  as  recorded  in  chap.  xii.  16.  If  this  in- 
ference be  admitted,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  further 
that  the  seventeen  places  of  encampment  which  are  men- 
tioned in  yerses  19 — 36  between  Bithmah  and  Kade^ 
are  those  at  which  the  Israelites  pitched  their  camps 
during  the  thirty- eight  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness. An  apparent  difficulty,  however,  arises  on  this 
supposition  out  of  a  comparison  of  verses  30—33  of  this 
chapter  with  Deut.  x.  6, 7,  where  we  find  mention  made 
of  lour  places  which  appear  to  be  identical  with  those 
named  in  this  chapter,  viz.,  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 
Jaakan,  Mosera,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath,  which  corre- 
spond to  Bene-jaakan,  i.e.,  the  children  ofJaaJcan  (an 
abbreviation,  probably,  of  Beeroth-hene-Jaakan,  t.«.,  the 
wells  of  the  sons  of  Jaakan),  Moseroth,  the  plural  form  of 
Mosera,  Hor-hagidKad,  i.e,,  ike  cave  of  Gidgad  or  Chid- 
ffodah,  and  Jotbathah,  an  alternative  form  of  Jotbath. 
The  apparent  difficultv,  however,  of  the  identification 
arises  out  of  the  fact  that  whereas  in  this  chapter  the 


Israelites  are  said  to  have  journeyed  from  Moseroth  to 
Bene-jaakan,  they  are  represented  in  Deut.  x.  6  to 
have  journeyed  "from  Beeroth  of  the  children  of 
Jaakan  to  Mosera."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  iu 
Deut.  X.,  where  the  account  is  muiifestly  parenthetical, 
the  reference  is  to  the  journeys  of  the  Isneiites  after  the 
final  breaking  up  of  the  encampment  at  Kadesh,  at  the 
expiration  oi  the  thirty-eight  years  of  wandering  in  the 
wudemess ;  whereas,  if  the  supposition  stated  above  is 
correct,  the  reference  in  this  chapter  is  to  the  period  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  after  the  fint  depar- 
ture from  Kadesh.  In  this  case  a  change  in  iiie  order 
of  encampments  presents  no  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 
whilst  the  IsraeHt(9s,  at  the  later  period,  must,  in  aD 
probability,  have  taken  the  most  direct  course  open  to 
them  from  Kadesh  to  Erion-geber,  there  is  no  impro- 
bability involved  in  the  supposition  that  at  the  earlier 
period,  whilst  wandering  about  in  the  wilderness,  their 
places  of  encampment  [£ould  have  been  determined  not 
so  much  by  geographical  considerations  as  by  the  par- 
ticular advantages  which  each  spot  presented  in  regard 
to  pasturage  and  water.  It  may  be  observed,  furSier, 
that  if  the  supposition  above  stated  is  correct,  it  will 
account  for  the  tact  that,  whereas  seventeen  places  of 
encampment  between  Bithmah  and  Edon-geber  are 
namea  in  verses  19 — 35,  no  intermediate  stations  be- 
tween Ezion-g^ber  and  Kadesh  are  mentioned  in  verse 
36,  the  same  places  of  encampment,  as  may  reasonably 
be  inferred,  being  selected  (if,  indeed,  any  formal 
encampments  were  made  during  so  hasiy  a  jonmey) 
on  the  return  to  Kadesh  as  had  been  previously 
occupied  on  the  journey  from  Kadesh  to  Enon-geber, 
which  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Eunitie 
Gulf. 
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camped  at  Hor-hagidgad.  (^>  And  they 
went  from  Hor-hagidgad,  and  pitched 
in  Jotbathah.  <^>And  they  removed 
from  Jotbathah,  and  encamped  at  Eb- 
ronah.  (^)  And  they  departed  from 
Ebronah,  and  encamped  at  Ezion-gaber. 
(38)  And  tiiey  removed  from  Ezion-gaber, 
and  pitched  in  tide  'wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  is  Xadesh.  ^^  And  they  removed 
from  ^Eadesh,  and  pitched  in  mount 
Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom. 

(88)  And  ^Aaxon  the  priest  went  np 
into  mount  Hor  at  the  commandment 
of  the  LoBD,  and  died  there,  in  the 
fortieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel 
were  come  out  of  Hie  land  of  Egypt,  in 
the  first  day  of  the  fifth  montii.  ^^  And 
Aaron  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  and 
three  years  old  when  he  died  in  mount 
Hor. 

(^>And  ''king  Arad  the  Canaanite, 
which  dwelt  in  the  south  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  heard  of  the  coming  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 
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W  And  they  departed  from  mount 
'Hor,  and  pitched  in  Zalmonah.  (^)  And 
they  departed  from  Zalmonah,  and 
pitched  in  Punon.  (^)  And  they  de- 
parted from  Punon,  and  pitched  in 
Obotii.  (**)  And  they  departed  from 
Oboth,  and  pitched  in  ^Ije-abarim,  in 
the  border  of  Moab.  ^^^  And  they  de- 
parted from  lim,  and  pitched  in  Dibon- 
gad.  (^  And  they  removed  from  Dibon- 
gad,  and  encamped  in  Almon-diblathaim. 
(*^)  And  they  removed  from  Almon-dibla- 
thaim,  and  pitched  in  the  mountains  of 
Abarim,  before  Nebo.  ^^)  And  they  de- 
parted from  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 
and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by 
Jordan  near  Jericho.  (^>And  they 
pitched  by  Jordan,  from  Beth-iesimoth 
even  unto  '/Abel-shittim  in  the  plains 
of  Moab. 

(^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho,  saying,  (^^)  Speak  unto  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  and  say    unto   them. 


(87, 88)  And  they  removed  firom  Kadeah  •  .  . 
— See  chap.  zx.  22—29,  and  Notes. 

(^)  And  King  Arad  •  •  .—See  chap.  zxi.  1,  and 
Note. 

(4S,  44)  And  pitched  in  Oboth  •  .  .—See  chap, 
xxi.  10,  11. 

(^)  From  lim. — Instead  of  the  seven  intermediate 
stations  between  Ijim,  or  Ije-abarim,  and  the  plains  of 
Moab,  which  are  mentioned  in  chap.  zxi.  11 — ^20,  we 
find  only  three  mentioned  in  this  chapter :  yia.,  Dibon 
of  Chid,  Almon-diblaUiaim,  and  Mount  Abarim  before 
Nebo,  none  of  which  agree  in  name  with  the  stations 
mentioned  in  chap.  zxi.  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
stations,  the  diversity  may  protNkbly  be  exphuned  on 
the  sunposition  that  chap.  xxi.  mentions  those  stations 
only  wmch  were  of  histoncal  importance— as,  0.^.,  those 
from  which  any  military  expedition  was  made — whilst 
chap,  xxxiii.  appears  to  mention  every  place  in  which 
an  organised  camp  was  erected,  and  in  which  the  Tent 
of  Meeting  was  formally  set  up.  If  this  supposition  be 
correct,  no  difficulty  is  mvolved  in  the  fact  that  fewer 
stations  are  named  between  Mount  Hor  and  Ije-abarim 
in  chap.  zd.  than  in  chap,  xxxiii.,  whilst  more  stations 
are  named  between  Ije-abarim  and  Arboth-Moab  in 
chap,  xxxiii.  than  in  chap.  xxi.  There  is  a  further 
diversity,  however,  in  the  two  accounts  as  re^;ards  the 
names  of  the  intermediate  stations  between  I^e-abarim 
and  the  plains  of  Moab.  In  respect  of  the  stations  be- 
tween Mount  Hor  and  Ije-abanm,  if  we  suppose  TaX- 
monah  to  have  been  the  station  at  which  the  brazen 
serpent  was  set  up  (see  chap.  xxi.  10,  and  Note),  the 
difference  between  the  two  accounts  consists  only  in 
the  insertion  in  chap,  xxxiii.  of  the  station  at  Punon, 
between  Zalmonah  and  Oboth.  In  respect  of  the 
stations,  however,  between  Ije. abarim  and  Arboth- 
Moab  there  is  not  only  a  difference  in  the  number, 
but  also  in  the  names  of  the  stations.  But  this  dif  • 
f erence  is  easily  accounted  for  when  it  is  remembered 
that  a  host  consisting  of  600,000  men,  ?riU&  tiieir  wives, 


children,  and  cattle,  must  have  extended  over  a  large 
area,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  inhabited  country  in  which 
towns  and  villages  abounded,  may  have  occupied  more 
than  one  of  these  at  the  same  time.  (Oomp.  verse  49, 
where  the  Israelites  are  represented  as  encamping  "  from 
Beth-jesimoth  even  unto  Abel-shittim.")  Hence  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  connecting  the  formal  encampment 
at  Dibon  of  Qad  (chap,  xxxiii.  45)  with  some  one  or  more 
of  the  stations  on  the  north  of  the  Amon  mentioned  in 
chap,  xxiii.  IS— 19,  or  in  connecting  Almon-diblathaim, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  on  the  north  or 
north-west  of  Dibon  (Oomp.  Jer.  xlviii.  22,  where 
Beth^blathaim  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Dibon  and  Nebo)  with  Bamoth — {.0.,  heifhis — ^which, 
if  identical  with  Bamoth-Baal  (chap.  xxii.  4),  is  men. 
tioned  by  Joshua  (chap.  xiii.  17)  in  immediate  connec 
tion  with  Dibon.  In  regard  to  the  last  station  named 
in  this  chapter  before  the  encampment  in  the  plains  of 
Moab— viz.,  "the  mountains  of  Abarim,  before  Nebo*' — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  station 
with  that  in  "  the  valley  in  the  oouni^  (or,  field)  of 
Moab,  at  the  top  of  Pisgah,"  in  chap.  xxi.  20.  Aocord- 
ii^  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  Mount  Nebo  was  a  peak  of  I^sgah, 
wmch,  as  we  learn  from  Deut.  xxxii.  49,  was  one  01  the 
mountains  of  Abarim ;  and  the  place  of  the  burial  of 
Moses,  who  died  upon  the  top  of  Pisgah,  is  described 
as  "  the  valley  " — i.€.,  the  well-known  valley — "  in  the 
land  of  Moab  "  (Deut.  xxxiv.  6). 

In  Dibon-gad.— Or,  Dibon  of  Gad,  The  reference 
is  probably  to  the  fact  which  has  alreadvbeen  men- 
tioned in  chap,  xxxii.  34,  that  the  duldren  of  Gad 
rebuilt  or  fortified  Dibon,  which  stood  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river  Amon,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
towns  named  in  chap,  xxxii.  3  as  situated  in  that 
portion  of  the  countiy  which  the  Beubenites  and  the 
Gadites  desired  to  possess. 

(48)  Beth-jesimoth  even  unto  Abel-shittini 
.  .  . — See  chap.  xxii.  1,  and  Note,  and  chap.  xxv.  1, 
where  Abel-ahittim  is  mentioned  as  Shittim. 
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*  When  ye  are  passed  over  Jordan  into  |«Dent.7.i;jo«t 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  (^>  then  ye  shall 
drive  out  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
from  before  you,  and  destroy  all  their 
pictures,  and  destroy  all  their  molten 
images,  and  quite  pluck  down  all  their 
high  places  :  (^)  and  ye  shall  dispossess 
the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  dwell 
therein :  for  I  have  given  you  the  land 
to  possess  it.  ^**>  And  *ye  shall  divide 
the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  among 
vour  families  :  and  to  the  more  ye  shaU 
^  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the 
fewer  ye  shall  *give  the  less  inheri- 
tance :  every  man's  inheritam^^e  shall  be 
in  the  place  where  his  lot  f alleth ;  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes  of  your  fathers  ye 
shall  inherit.  W  But  vt  ye  will  not 
drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
from  before  you ;  then  it  shall  come  to 
pass,  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of 
them  shall  he  '  pricks  in  vour  eves,  and 
thorns  in  tout  sideB,  aa/BhaJl  W  you 
in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwelL  ^^  More- 
over it  shall  come  to  pass,  thai  I  shall 
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do  unto  you,  as  I  thought  to  do  unto 
them. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV.  — W  And  the 
LoBD  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  (2)  Com- 
mand the  children  of  Israel^  and  say  unto 
them.  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  (this  is  the  land  that  shall  fall 
unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land 
of  Canaan  with  the  coasts  thereof:) 

^•*>  Then  ^'your  south  quarter  shall  be 
from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by  the 
coast  of  Edom,  and  your  south  border 
shall  be  the  outmost  coast  of  the  salt 
sea  eastward :  (^)  and  your  border  shall 
turn  from  the  south  to  the  ascent  of 
Akrabbim,  and  pass  on  to  Zin :  and  the 
going  forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the 
south  to  Kadesh-bamea,  and  shall  go  on 
to  Hazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon : 
(^)  and  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
from  Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and 
the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  sea. 

(^)  And  a«  for  the  western  border, 
ye  shall  even  have  the  great  sea  for 


(52)  And  destroy  all  their  pictures.— The  word 
which  is  here  rendered  "  pictures  "  denotes  "  imagery/' 
or  "engraved  fignres."  In  Lev.  xxvi.  1  the  material 
named  is  stone — "a  stone  of  imagery,"  i.e.,  a  stone 
which  has  been  formed  into  an  idol.  (Comp.  Exod. 
xxxiv.  13,  where,  however,  a  different  word  is  used  for 
"  images.") 

All  their  high  places.— Hebrew,  hamoth.  The 
reference  here  is  probably  to  the  altars  which  were 
frequently  erected  on  the  high  places.  ^Gomp.  chap, 
xxii.  41,  where  Balaam  is  brought  by  Balak  **  up  into 
the  high  places  of  Baal.") 

(S4)  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  •  •  . 
— See  chap.  xxvi.  53 — 56,  and  Note. 

(56)  Moreover  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  ;  .— - 
Better,  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that,  as  I  have 
thought  (or,  determined)  to  do  unto  them,  so  wiU  I  do 
unto  you.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  idola- 
trous inhabitants  of  Canaan  were  never  wholly  ex- 
terminated, and  the  pernicious  influence  which  they 
exercised  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  until  the  judgments  threatened  against 
them  were  finally  executed  in  the  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian captivities. 

XXXIV. 

(2, 3)  When  ye  come  .  .  .—Better,  Te  are  enter- 
ing into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  this  is  the  land  which 
shall  fall  unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  (even)  the  land 
of  Canaan,  according  to  the  borders  thereof.  And  your 
sotUh  quarter  (or,  district)  shall  he  from  the  imldemess 
of  Zin  by  the  side  of  Edom;  and  your  sotUh  border 
Aall  be  from  the  extremity  of  the  salt  sea  eastward 
(or,  on  the  east).  It  was  important  for  the  Israelites 
to  be  taught  that,  whilst  mvinely  commissioned  to 
exterminate  the  idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  thev  had  no  commission  to  make  aggressive 
wars  upon  the  surrounding  nations  which  were Ibeyond 


the  confines  of  the  land  which  was  allotted  to  thent 
The  southern  boundary  which  is  here  described  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  as  described  in 
Josh.  XV.  1,  2.  The  land  of  the  Israelites  was  to  extend 
towards  the  south  as  far  as  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
which  was  to  divide  their  territory  from  that  of  the 
Edomites. 

(^}  And  your  border  shall  torn  from  the 
south  .  •  • — Better,  And  your  border  shall  turn 
on  (or,  to)  the  south  side  of  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim, 
and  shall  pass  over  to  Zin;  and  the  goings  forth  thereof 
shall  be  on  the  south  of  Kadesh-bamea,  The  meaning 
appears  to  be  that  the  boundarv  line  was  to  ^o  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  from  the  southern  pomt  (or, 
tongue)  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  far  as  the  height 
(or,  ascent)  of  Akrabbim;  and  was  to  be  continaed 
from  this  point  in  a  westerly  direction  as  far  as 
Kadesh-bamea,  which  was  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  desert  of  Zin,  and  was  to  be  included  within 
the  Israelitish  territory.  What  is  here  called  the  height 
of  Akrabbim  is  supposed  to  be  a  row  of  white  dufs, 
which  run  obliquely  across  the  Arabah,  at  a  distance 
of  about  eight  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.  (Comp.  Josh. 
XV.  3,  4.) 

(5)  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a  compass 
.  .  . — Although  the  exact  spots  of  some  of  the  places 
which  determmed  the  southern  border  have  not  been 
positively  ascertained,  there  seems,  on  the  whole,  very 
uttle  doubt  that  the  boundary  line  ran  along  the  valleys 
which  form  a  natural  division  between  the  cultivated 
land  and  the  desert,  from  the  Arabah  on  the  east  to 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  the  Brook  of  Egyot — 
i.e.,  theWady^el-Arish — ^forming  the  western  bonnoaiy 
until  it  reached  the  sea. 

(e)  And  as  for  the  western  border  •  .  .—Better, 
And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  have  the  great 
sea  and  (its)  border  {ue.,  its  const).  (See  Josh.  xv.  47» 
"  the  great  sea  and  the  border  thereof.") 
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a  border:  this  shall  be  jonr  west 
border. 

<')  And  this  shall  be  yonr  north  bor- 
der :  from  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point 
out  for  you  monnt  Hor :  (®J  from  mount 
Hor  ye  shall  point  out  yiywr  border  unto 
the  entrance  of  Hamath ;  and  the  goings 
forth  of  the  border  shall  be  to  Zedad : 
<^>  and  the  border  shall  go  on  to  Ziphron, 
and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  Hazar- 
enan :  this  shall  be  your  north  border. 

Ox>)  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east 
border  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shepham : 
01)  and  the  coast  shall  go  down  from 
Shepham  to  Biblah,  on  the  east  side  of 
A  in ;  and  the  border  shall  descend,  and 
shall  reach  unto  the  ^  side  of  the  sea  of 
Chinnereth  eastward:  (^>  and  the  border 
shall  go  down  to  Jordan,  and  the  goings 
out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  salt  sea :  tlus 
shall  be  your  land  with  the  coasts  there- 
of round  about. 

OS)  And  Moses  commanded  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  saying,  This  is  the  land 
which  ye  shall  inherit  by  lot,  which  the 
LoBD  commanded  to  give  unto  the  nine 
tribes,  and  to  the  half  tribe:  (">  *for 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Beuben  ac- 
cording to  the  house  of  their  &thers, 
and  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Oad 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers, 
have  received  their  inheritance  ;  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  have  received 
their  inheritance :  ^^)  the  two  tribes 
and  the  half  tribe  have  received  their 
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inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan  near 
Jericho  eastward,  toward  the  sunrising. 

(^^)  And  the  Lobd  spal^e  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^^)  These  are  the  names  of  the 
men  which  shall  divide  the  land  unto 
you:  ^Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun.  (^>  And  ye  shall  take 
one  prince  of  every  tribe,  to  divide  the 
land  by  inheritance.  ^^)  And  the  names 
of  the  men  are  these :  Of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 
(»)  And  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Simeon,  Shemuel  the  son  of  Ammihud. 
(«>  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  EUdad  the 
son  of  Chislon.  ^^)  And  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan,  Bukki 
the  son  of  Jogli.  ^^)  The  prince  of  the 
children  of  Joseph,  for  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Manasseh,  Hanniel  the  son 
of  Ephod.  <«*)  And  the  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  Ke- 
muel  the  son  of  Shiphtan.  (^)  And  the 
prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Zebulun,  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Pamach. 
^^)  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 
children  of  Issachar,  Paltiel  the  son  of 
Azzan.  W  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  the  children  of  Asher,  Ahihud  the 
son  of  Shelomi.  (*>  And  the  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Naphtali, 
Pedahel  the  son  of  Ammihud. 

^^)  These  are  they  whom  the  Lobd 
commanded  to  divide  the  inheritance 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 


(7)  Mount  Hor.— It  has  been  thonffhtby  some  that 
Hermon  is  the  mountain  to  which  reference  is  made. 
Bnt,  as  Bitter  has  observed  ("  Comparative  Geog^phy 
of  Palestine,"  iii.,p.  176),  "Hermon  stands  too  far 
eastward  to  answer  the  conditions  of  the  problem/'  and 
he  thinks  that  some  peak  very  near  the  Mediterranean 
must  be  meant.  Yon  Banmer  considers  that  it  was 
probably  one  of  the  peaks  belonging  to  the  Lebanon 
ranffe,  and  discernible  from  Sidon.    {lb.) 

(pf  From  Mount  Hor  .  •  .—From  Monnt  Hor  the 
boundary  line  was  to  pass  tiie  unknown  Ziphron  to  the 
Tillage  of  Enan,  or  Hazar-enan,  which  is  likewise  un- 
known. (Comp.  Ezek.  zlvii.  16,  17,  18.)  This  line 
probably  crossed  the  northern  portion  of  the  Lebanon. 

01)  Biblahy  on  the  east  side  of  Ain.— Ain 
(Heb.,  tk  fountain)  is  supposed  to  be  the  great  fountain 
of  Neba  Anjar  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus,  in  which 
case  BibliJi  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Biblah  in 
the  land  of  Hamath,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings 
xdii.  33  and  in  Jer.  zzzix.  9.  From  this  point  the 
boundary  went  further  southward  by  the  side  (Heb., 
shotilder)  of  the  lake  of  Chinnereth,  or  Sea  of  Galilee, 
from  whence  the  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan 
down  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  was  to  be  the  land  of  the 
Israelites,  according  to  its  borders  on  every  side. 


The  sea  of  Chinnereth.— Chinnereth,  or  Oin- 
nereth,  appears  to  haye  been  the  name  of  a  district,  and 
also  of  a  town.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derired 
from  hinnor,  a  "  harp."  In  later  times  the  city  was  called 
(hnusar,  whence  the  name  Oennesareth,  as  we  find  it 
in  the  Gospels. 

(15)  On  this  side  Jordan.— Better,  Along  the  side 
or  hank  of  Jordan.    (See  Note  on  chapter  zxzii.  19.) 

(17)  Which  shall  divide  the  land  unto  you.— 
Better,  Whick  shall  give  (or,  aUot)  the  land  as  an  in- 
heritanee  unto  you. 

OS)  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of  every 
tribe  •  •  .--In  addition  to  Eleazar  the  high  priest, 
and  Joshua  the  commander  of  the  armv,  one  chief 
man,  or  prince,  was  to  be  selected  out  ox  each  of  the 
ten  tribes  which  were  interested  in  the  division,  as  at 
the  first  census  one  out  of  each  tribe  was  associated 
with  Moses  and  Aaron  (chap.  i.  4),  and  as  wsaprohably 
the  case  at  the  second  census  under  Moses  ana  Eleazar. 
(Comp.  chap,  xxvii.  2.)  Securiir  was  thus  afforded 
for  the  equity  and  impartiality  of  the  allotment ;  the 
position  of  the  territory  only,  and  not  its  dimensions, 
being  determined  by  lot.  With  the  exception  of  Caleb, 
the  names  of  the  princes  selected  for  this  purpose  are 
not  mentioned  elsewhere. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. —d) And  the 
LoBD  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  Dj  Jordan  near  Jericho,  saying, 
(2)  'Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that 
they  give  nnto  the  Levites  of  the  in- 
hentajLce  of  their  possession  cities  to 
dwell  in;  and  ye  shall  give  aUo  unto 
the  Levites  suburbs  for  the  cities  round 
about  them.  (^>And  the  cities  shall 
they  have  to  dwell  in ;  and  the  suburbs 
of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle,  and 
for  their  goods,  and  for  all  their  beasts. 
<^)  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which 
ye  shall  give  unto  the  Levites,  shuU 
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rea4^h  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  out- 
ward a  thousand  cubits  round  about. 
<^)And  ye  shall  measure  from  without 
the  city  on  the  east  side  two  thousand 
cubits,  and  on  the  south  side  two  thou- 
sand cubits,  and  on  the  west  side  two 
thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  north  side 
two  thousand  cubits ;  and  the  city  shall 
be  in  the  midst :  this  shall  be  to  them 
the  suburbs  of  the  cities.  ^^^  And  amon^ 
the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  unto  the 
Levites  there  ahail  be  *siz  cities  for 
refuge,  which  ye  shall  appoint  for  the 
manslayer,  that  he  may  flee  thither : 


XXXV. 

(2)  Cities  to  dwell  in.— The  object  of  the  dispersion 
of  the  Levites  throughout  the  otiier  tribes  seems  to 
have  been  primarily  with  a  view  to  the  instmction  of 
their  brethren  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  (Dent,  zzxiii.  10). 
It  is  probable  that  the  Levites  also  discharged  all  those 
other  functions  which  are  now  discharged  by  the 
learned  professions. 

And  ye  shall  give  also  unto  the  Leyites 
suburbs  •  .  .—The  word  migraah,  ''suburb/' denotes, 
probably,  pasture  ground  into  which  flocks  are  driven. 

(3)  For  their  cattle  •  .  .—The  word  which  is  ren- 
dered "  cattle"  generally  denotes  oxen  and  beasts  of 
burden.  The  word  which  is  rendered  **  goods"  probably 
refers  here  to  the  sheep  and  goats.  (Gf .  2  Chron. 
zzi.  14;  zxzY.  7.)  The  passage  maybe  rendered, /or 
their  eattle  and  for  their  substance,  even  for  all  their 
beasts, 

(5)  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the 
oij^  on  the  east  side  two  thousand  cubits  •  .  . 
— The  explanation  of  this  passage  commonly  giyen  by 
Jewish  writers  is  that  the  area  included  by  four  lines 
drawn  at  a  distance  of  1,000  cubits  from  the  walls  of 
the  city  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  Leyites  for  their 
cattle,  and  a  larger  area  included  by  four  lines  drawn 
at  a  distance  of  2,000  cubits  from  the  inner  suburbs 
was  to  be  allotted  to  them  for  yineyards,  &c.  The 
explanation  of  J.  D.  MichaeUs  is,  that  only  an  area 
included  by  four  Hues  drawn  at  a  distance  of  1,000 
cubits  from  the  walls  of  the  city  was  to  be  assigned 
to  the  Leyites,  and  that  the  length  of  the  city 
walls,  supposing  the  city  to  be  square,  was  to  bie 
added  to  the  2,000  cubits  of  the  four  boundary  lines. 
The  Greek  text  has  2,000  in  yerse  4  as  in  yerse  5. 
According  to  the  former  of  these  explanations  it  is 
supposed  that  the  space  included  in  the  first  thousand 
cubits  from  the  city  walls  was  designed  for  the 
cattle,  and  that  the  space  included  in  the  2,000  cubits 
beyond  the  walls  was  designed  for  yineyards,  &c.,  or 
mce  versd.  According  to  the  explanation  of  this 
passage  which  has  been  suggested  by  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
it  is  supposed  that  the  length  of  the  city  wall  was 
added  to  the  2,000  cubits  in  eyerv  case,  so  that,  e.g,, 
in  the  case  of  a  city  the  walls  oz  which  were  1,000 
cubits  in  len^h  and  breadth,  the  suburbs  would  be 
3,000  cubits  m  length  and  breadth;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  city  the  walls  of  which  were  600  cubits  in  length 
and  breadth,  the  suburbs  would  measure  2,500  cubits 
in  len^h  and  breadtL  It  is  obyious  that,  if  this 
supposition  be  correct,  the  size  of  the  suburbs  would 


vary  in  each  case  with  that  of  the  city,  so  that  the 
suburbs  of  the  laiger  city,  in  which  there  would,  in 
all  probability,  be  a  greater  number  of  resident 
Leyites,  would  be  greater  than  those  of  a  smaller 
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city,  in  which  the  number  of  Leyites  would  probably 
be  less.  At  the  same  time,  the  explanation  does  not 
accord  so  nearly  as  the  preceding  with  the  direction 
that  in  eyery  case  the  measure  was  to  be  2,000  cubits. 

{e,  7, 8)  And  among  the  cities  which  ye  shall 
give  .  •  .-—The  construction  of  this  yerse  is  inyolyed ; 
or,  rather,  there  is  a  suspension  of  the  subject  in  yerse 
6,  and  a  resumption  of  it  in  yerses  7  and  8.  The  yerses 
may  be  rendered  thus :  And  as  to  the  cities  which  ye 
shaU  give  to  the  Levites,  vis,,  the  six  cities  of  refuge 
which  ye  shaU  five  that  ^  manslayer  may  flee  thtffier 
{and  in  addition  to  these  ye  shaU  give  forty  and  two 
cities);  as  to  aU  the  cities  which  ye  shaU  give  to  the 
Levites,  vis.,  forty  and  eight  cities,  them  and  their 
suburbs;  now  as  to  the  cities  which  ye  shaU  give 
from  the  possession  of  (he  children  of  Israel;  from  (he 
many  ye  shaU  take  many,  and  from  the  few  ye  shaU 
take  few  ...  It  had  already  been  announced  in 
general  terms  that  a  place  should  be  appointed  whither 
any  one  should  flee  who  had  unintentioDally  smitten  a 
man  so  that  he  died,  and  had  not  lain  in  wait  with 
a  yiew  to  commit  murder  (Exod.  xxi.  12, 13).  In  the 
yerses  which  follow,  the  law  is  deliyered  at  length,  and 
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and  ^to  them  ye  sliaU  add  forty  and 
two  cities.  ^)  80  all  the  cities  which  ye 
shall  give  to  the  Levites  bKoII  he  forty 
and  eight  cities:  them  shaU  ye  give 
with  their  suburbs.  ^®>  And  the  cities 
which  ye  shall  ^ve  shall  he  of  the  pos- 
session of  the  children  of  Israel :  from 
them  that  have  many  ye  shall  give  many; 
but  from  them  that  have  few  ye  shall 
give  few:  eveiy  one  shall  give  of  his 
cities  unto  tibe  Levites  according  to  his 
inheritance  which  ^he  inheriteth. 

(^)  And  the  Lobd  spake  unto  Moses, 
saying,  (^^)  Speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  'When  ye 
be  come  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan;  <^>  then  ye  shall  appoint  you 
cities  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for  you; 
that  the  slayer  may  flee  thither,  which 
killeth  any  person  ^at  unawares.  <^>And 
they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for  refuge 
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from  the  avenger;  that  the  manslayer 
die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the  con- 
gregation in  judgment.  (^)  And  of 
tiiese  cities  which  ye  shall  give  six  cities 
shall  ye  have  for  refuge.  ^^^  Ye  shall 
give  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan, 
and  three  cities  shaU  ve  give  in  the  land 
of  Canaan,  which  shall  be  cities  of  re- 
fuge. <^)  These  six  cities  shall  be  a 
refuge,  hoth  for  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  for  the  stranger,  and  for  the  so- 
journer among  them :  that  every  one 
that  killeth  any  person  unawares  may 
flee  thither. 

(W)  *  And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  in- 
strument of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is 
a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely 
be  put  to  death.  ^^  And  if  he  smite 
liinn  *with  throwing  a  stone,  wherewith 
he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  ts  a  mur- 
derer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put 


is  repeated  and  further  expanded  in  Dent.  xix.  1 — 13. 
There  were  many  reasons  why  all  the  cities  of  refuge 
were  Levitical  cities.  Of  these  reasons  the  chief 
probably  were : — (1)  That  these  cities  were  speciallj 
consecrated  to  the  Lord  (see  Josh.  xx.  7,  '*  And  they 
appointed,"  &c. — Heb.,  eonseeraied);  and  (2)  that  it  was 
to  the  priests  and  Levites  that  the  people  looked  as 
administrators  of  justice. 

(lOt  11)  When  ye  be  come  over  Jordan  •  .  .— 
Or,  Ye  are  going  over  the  Jordan  into  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  ana  ye  shaU  appoint  .  .  . 

(12)  And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities  for 
reftige  •  •  . — ^Better,  And  the  cities  shall  be  unto 
you  for  refuge  (or,  as  a  place  of  refuge)  from  the 
anenger,  that  the  manslayer  may  not  die  until  he 
stand  before  the  congreaation  fir  judgment.  The 
avenger  (Heb.,  goel)  was  the  near  kinsman  whose  office 
it  was  to  redeem  the  person  or  inheritance  of  his 
kinsman,  if  that  kinsman  was  reduced  by  poverty  to 
sell  himself  into  slavery,  or  to  sell  his  inheritance ; 
and  also  to  avenge  his  blood  in  the  event  of  his  beinff 
slain.  (See  Lev.  xxv.  25—55,  and  Notes.)  The  law  of 
the  god,  as  contained  in  this  chapter,  served  to  keep  in 
check  the  excited  passions  of  the  near  relations  of  the 
man  who  had  been  slain,  and  to  secure  for  him  a  fair 
and  impartial  triaL  The  duties  which  devolved  u]^n 
the  congregation  are  stated  in  verses  24,  25.  Chnst, 
as  our '' Redeemer"  (Heb.,  goel),  ever  lives  (Job  xix. 
25).  He  has  redeemed  the  persons  and  the  inheritance 
of  His  people  by  His  death ;  and  He  will,  in  the  last 
great  day,  ransom  them  from  the  power  of  the  g^^ve, 
and  redeem  them  from  death  (Hos.  xiii.  4,  where  the 
cognate  verb  to  goel  occurs),  and  will  avenge  their  blood 
on  them  that  dweU  on  the  eurth  (Rev.  vi.  10). 

(1^)  Ye  shall  give  three  cities  on  this  side 
Jordan. — The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  is 
here  rendered  ''on  this  side"  is  determined  by  the 
words  "  in  the  land  of  Canaan,'*  which  describe  the 

S>sition  of  the  three  cities  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan, 
therwise  the  Hebrew  word  is  applicable  equally  to 
the  cities  on  the  east  and  to  those  on  the  west  of  the 
Jordan.  Moses  himself  appointed  the  three  cities  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan — ^viz.,  Bezer,  in  the  country  of 


the  Reubenites ;  Ramoth  in  Gilead,  in  the  country  of 
the  Gradites;  and  Grolan  in  Bashan,  in  the  country 
of  the  Majiassites  (Deut.  iv.  43).  The  three  cities  on 
the  west  of  the  Jordan  were  not  appMointed  until  the 
land  had  been  allotted  amongst  the  nine  tribes  and  a 
half  (Josh.  XX.  7),  when  the  orig^inal  appointment  of 
Moses  in  regard  to  the  three  cities  on  tne  east  of  the 
Jordan  was  confirmed  (Josh.  xx.  8).  It  is  supposed 
that  the  six  cities  were  so  selected  that  no  one  should 
be  above  thirty  nules  from  the  nearest  city  of  refnge. 

(15)  For  the  stranger,  and  for  the  sojonrner 
.  .  . — The  word  ger,  "  stranger,"  properly  denotes  a 
foreicner  who  took  up  a  temper^  abode  amongst  the 
IsraeHtes;  whereas  toshab,  "sojourner,''  denotes  one 
who  was  settled  in  Israel.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
words  ger  and  toshah  appear  to  be  used  as  a  compound 
term,  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  47,  where  they  occur  with  the  con- 
junctive (or  disjunctive)  particle  in  the  former  part  of 
the  verse,  and  without  it  in  the  latter.  "  The  cities  of 
refoge,"  says  Dr.  GiU,  "were  of  Qod^s  appointiog: 
so  Christ,  as  a  Saviour  and  rock  of  refuse  to  His 
people,  is  appointed  and  foreordained  of  God;  they 
were  well  known  for  refnges,  as  the  Lord  is  in  the 
palaces  of  Zion ;  they  were  open  for  all  at  all  times, 
as  Christ  is  for  all  sinners,  even  the  chief  of  sinners 
— Jews  or  Gentiles;  they  are  all  one  in  Christ — ^the 
Israelites,  and  the  stranger  and  sojourner ;  all  impedi- 
ments were  removed  out  of  the  way  of  them,  and  plain 
directions  g^Ten,  as  are  in  the  Grospel,  and  by  the  minis- 
ters of  it ;  and  there  b  always  room  in  Chnst  for  such 
that  flee  to  Him,  as  there  was  in  those  cities ;  and  being 
in  Him,  they  are  safe  from^  the  curse  and  condemnation 
of  the  law,  from  wrath  to  come,  and  from  the  second 
death ;  and  their  redemption  and  atonement,  peace  and 
reconciliation,  Hberty,  life  and  salvation,  are  owinr  to 
the  death  of  Christ,  their  High  Priest."  (Comp.  chap, 
xxv.  29.) 

0^  ibid  if  he  smite  •  •  .—Better,  And  if  he 
smote  .   •   . 

With  throwing  a  stone.— Literally,  tciih  a  stone 
of  the  hand — i.e.,  a  stone  held  in  the  hand,  whether 
tnrown  or  used  as  the  *'  weapon  of  wood  "  of  verse  18. 

And  he  die.— -Better,  and  he  died. 
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to  death.  ^^)  Or  t/  he  smite  him  with  «  Dcut.w.«. 
an  hand  weapon  of  wood,  wherewith  he 
may  die,  and  he  die,  he  i8  a  murderer : 
the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  ^^^  The  revenger  of  blood  him- 
seK  shall  slay  the  murderer :  when  he 
meeteth  him,  he  shall  slay  him.  ^^^  But 
if  '^he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at 
him  by  laying  of  wait,  that  he  die; 
m  or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand, 
that  he  die:  he  that  smote  him  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death ;  for  he  18  a  mur- 
derer :  the  revenger  of  blood  shall  slay 
the  murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him. 

(22)  But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenly 
^  without  enmity,  or  have  cast  upon  him 
any  thing:  without  laying  of  wait,  t^)  or 
wiL  a^i^Btone,  where^SL  a  maA  may 
die,  seeing  him  not,  and  cast  it  upon 
him,  that  he  die,  and  was  not  his  enemy, 
neither  sought  his  harm :  (^)  then  the 
congregation  shall  judge  between  the 
slayer  and  the  revenger  of  blood  accord- 
ing to  these  judgments :  (^^  and  the 
congregation  shaU  deliver  the  slayer  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  revenger  of  blood, 
and  the  congregation  shall  restore  him 
to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he 
was  fled :  and  he  shall  abide  in  it  unto 
the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which  was 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil. 


e  Dent.  17. 6.  *  10. 
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<28)  Bi2t  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time 
come  without  the  border  of  the  city  of 
his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled ;  <^>  and 
the  revenger  of  blood  find  him  without 
the  borders  of  the  city  of  his  refuge, 
and  the  revenger  of  blood  HU  the 
slayer ;  ^  he  shall  not  be  guUty  of  blood : 
(28)  because  he  should  have  remained  in 
the  city  of  his  refuge  until  the  death  of 
the  high  priest :  but  after  the  death  of 
the  high  priest  the  slayer  shall  return 
into  the  land  of  his  possession. 

<^>  So  these  things  shall  be  for  a 
statute  of  judgment  unto  you  through- 
out your  generations  in  all  your  dwell- 
ings. 

(80)  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the 
murderer  shaU  be  put  to  death  by  the 
^ mouth  of  witnesses:  but  one  witness 
shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to 
cause  him  to  die.  t^^)  Moreover  ye  shall 
take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a 
murderer,  which  is  *  guilty  of  death: 
but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death. 
<^)  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his 
refuse,  that  he  should  come  again  to 
dwefl  in  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the 
priest. 

(^)  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land 
wherein  ye  are :  for  blood  it  defileth  the 


(20)  But  if  he  thrust  him 


.—Better,  And 


if 
That  he  die.— Better,  thai  he  died.    So  in  verses 

21, 23. 

(22. 23)  But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenly  .  .  .— 
See  Deut.  xix.  4,  6,  where  the  meaning  of  the  law  is 
illustrated. 

(25)  And  he  shall  abide  in  it  unto  the  death 
of  the  high  priest.— Although  the  death  which  had 
been  occasioned  was  accidental,  not  intentional,  never- 
theless the  shedding  of  blood  demanded  expiation. 
The  manslayer  was,  therefore,  required  to  remain  an 
exile  from  ms  own  home  until  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  who  had  been  anointed  with  the  holy  oil.  As 
the  hiffh  priest,  by  reason  of  the  anointing  with  the 
holy  oO,  became  qualified  to  act  as  the  representatire 
of  the  nation,  and  in  that  capacity  acted  as  their 
mediator  on  the  ffreat  day  of  atonement,  so  the  death 
of  the  high  priest  assumed  a  symbolical  or  representa- 
tive character,  and  became  a  type  of  that  of  the  great 
High  Priest  who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered 
Himself  without  spot  to  Gk>d,  and  who  by  His  death 
made  a  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world.  Thus, 
as  by  the  death  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  a  typical 
atonement  was  made  for  the  sin  of  the  IcmEielitish  man- 
slayer,  and  he  was  restored  thereupon  to  ''  the  land  of 
his  possession "  amongst  his  brethren,  so  by  the  death 
of  our  High  Priest  they  who  have  fled  for  refuge  to 
lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them,  are  restored 
to  the  inheritance  which  had  been  f  oif  eited  by  sin, 


and  made  joint  heirs  with  Christ  of  those  mansions 
wluch  He  has  gone  before  to  prepare  for  those  who 
love  Him. 

(26)  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  oome 
without  the  border  of  the  city  .  .  .—As  the 
bodily  safety  of  the  Israelite  who  had  slain  a  man 
depended  upon  his  strict  observance  of  the  law  which 
required  him  to  remain  within  the  citv  of  refuge  until 
the  death  of  the  hiffh  priest,  so  in  the  same  way  the 
spiritual  safety  of  the  believer  depends  upon  his  ex- 
clusive reliance  upon  the  merits  and  efficacy  of  the 
atoning  death  and  righteousness  of  Christ,  seeing  that 
"  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  ^ven  amon^ 
men  whereby  we  may  be  saved;  neither  is  there  siJ- 
vation  in  any  other  "  (Acts  iv.  12). 

(90)  By  the  mouth  of  witnesses.— The  number 
of  witnesses  is  not  here  specified.  In  Deut.  xvii.  6  it 
is  ordained  that  the  crime  of  idolatry  should  be 
punished  with  death  "  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses, 
or  of  three  witnesses;"  and  in  Deut.  xix.  15  it  is 
ordained  in  general  terms  that  "  one  witness  shall  not 
rise  up  against  a  man  for  any  iniquity,  or  for  any  sin 
that  he  sinneth :  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at 
the  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be 
established." 

(81, 32)  Moreover  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  the  life  of  a  murderer  .  .  .—The  Israelites 
were  not  allowed  to  make  terms  with  the  relatives  of 
the  man  who  had  been  slain,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  at  the  present  time ;  nor  were  thej  permitted  to 
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land :  and  ^  the  land  cannot  be  cleansed 
of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein,  but 
by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  ^^^  De- 
file not  therefore  the  land  which  ye 
shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell:  for  I 
the  LoBD  dwell  among  the  children  of 
Israel. 

CHAPTER  XXXVI.  —  (^)  And  the 
chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the 
children  of  Oilead,  the  son  of  Ma- 
chir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the 
families  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  came 
near,  and  spake  before  Moses,  and 
before  the  princes,  the  chief  fEbthers  of 
the  children  of  Israel :  ^^^  and  they  said, 
'  The  LoBD  commanded  my  lord  to  give 
the  land  for  an  inheritance  by  lot  to  the 
children  of  Israel:  and  my  lord  was 
commanded  by  the  Lobd  to  give  the  in- 
heritance of  Zelophehad  our  brother 
nnto  his  daughters.  ^'^  And  if  they  be 
married  to  any  of  the  sons  of  the  other 
tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  then 
shall  their  inheritance  be  taken  from 
the  inheritance  of  our  fathers,  and  shall 
be  put  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
^  wherennto  they  are  received :  so  shall 
it  be  taken  from  the  lot  of  our  inherit- 
ance. (*>  And  when  the  jubUe  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  be,  then  shall 
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their  inheritance  be  put  nnto  the  inherit- 
ance of  the  tribe  whereunto  they  are 
received :  so  shall  their  inheritance  be 
taken  away  from  the  inheritance  of  the 
tribe  of  onr  fathers. 

(^)  And  Moses  commanded  the  children 
of  Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lobd,  saying,  The  tribe  of  the  sons  of 
Joseph  hath  said  weU.  (<^>This  is  the 
thing  which  the  Lobd  doth  command 
concerning  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad, 
saying.  Let  them  '  marry  to  whom  they 
thmk  best ;  *  only  to  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  shall  they  marry. 
(7>  So  shall  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to 
tribe :  for  every  one  of  the  •children  of 
Israel  shall  *  keep  himself  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  tribe  of  his  fathers.  (®>  And 
every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an  in- 
heritance in  any  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  the 
family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father,  that 
the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every 
man  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers, 
(d)  Neither  shall  the  inheritance  remove 
from  0916  tribe  to  another  tribe;  but 
every  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own 
inheritance. 

(10)  Even  as    the   Lobd    commanded 


I 


ftllow  the  man  who  hud  shun  any  one  nnintentionally 
to  return  home  from  the  city  of  reiuge  before  the  death 
of  the  high  priest,  on  the  payment  of  a  sun  of  money  by 
way  of  compensation. 

XXXVI. 

(1, 3, 8}  And  the  chief  fiEithers  of  the  ftoulies . . . 
— ^Better,  And  the  heads  of  the  fathers  of  the  family  .  .  . 
It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
that  an  ordinance  had  been  enacted,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  inheritance  of  a  man  who  left  no  sons  should 
pass  to  his  daughters,  if  he  had  any,  and  in  default  of 
any  issue,  to  £js  brethren  (chap,  xxvii.  1 — 11).  The 
result  of  this  ordinance  would  naturaUy  have  been  that 
the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  would  have  undergone 
constant  change,  inasmuch  as  the  inheritance  of  the 
daughters  would  have  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
chiloren  of  their  husbands,  to  whateyer  tribe  those 
husbands  might  happen  to  belong.  The  Machirites 
were  anxious  to  avoid  such  a  transference  of  a  portion 
of  the  possessions  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which, 
after  the  next  jubile,  would  have  become  inidienable. 
They,  therefore,  came  before  Moses  and  the  princes, 
and  represented  to  them  what  would  be  the  result  of 
the  oroinance  which  had  been  made  at  the  instigation 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  if  they  should  marry 
into  another  tribe. 

(^)  And  when  the  jubile  of  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  be. — Up  to  the  year  of  jubile  it  was 
possible  that  the  inheritance  might  revert  to  the  tribe 


of  Manasseh,  either  by  purchase,  or  as  the  result 
of  the  marriages  of  the  daughters  preying  childless. 
At  the  jubile  the  transfer  of  the  inheritance  to 
the  tribe  or  tribes  into  which  the  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  might  have  married  would  become  per- 
manent. 

(5)  And  Moses  commanded  the  ohildren  of 
Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.— In 
regard  to  the  application  made  by  the  daughters  of 
Z^ophehad  to  Mx>8es  and  Eleazar  and  the  princes,  it  is 
said  that  "  Moses  brought  their  cause  before  the  Lord" 
(chap,  xxyii.  5).  In  &e  present  case  there  is  no  ex- 
press declaration  made  to  the  same  effect;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statement  contained  in  this 
yerse,  that  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel 
"  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  con- 
tained  inyer.  6,  "This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord 
doth  command,"  imply  that  Moses  had  committed 
this  cause  also  to  the  Lord,  and  that  he  had  received 
direction  from  Him. 

(8i  d)  And  every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an 
inheritance  .  •  . — The  pari;icular  direction  which 
was  giyen  in  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
is  extended  in  these  yerses  into  a  general  and  per- 
manent  law  that  no  heiress  in  Israel  should  marry 
out  of  her  father's  tribe,  in  order  that  the  inheritance 
might  not  be  transferred  from  one  tribe  to  another, 
and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  the  diyision  of  the  land 
amongst  the  tribes,  which  was  made  under  Divine 
direction,  be  materiaUy  changed. 
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Hoses,  so  did  the  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had :  (^>  '  for  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  and  Hog- 
lah,  and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad,  were  married  unto  their 
father's  brothers'  sons :  ^^  and  they 
were  married  ^  into  the  families  of  the 
sons  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph, 


a  ch.  V.  L 
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and  their  inheritance  remained  in  the 
tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father. 

0^)  These  are  the  commandments  and 
the  judgments,  which  the  Lobd  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses  unto  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab 
by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 


(^1)  Were  married  onto  their  fother's 
brothers*  sons. — Better,  wnJto  the  sane  of  their  near 
Mfumen.    The  word  dod  generally  denotes  an  unde  on 


the  father's  side,  and  probably  does  so  in  the  present 
case;  but  in  Jer.  zxxiL  12  it  seems  to  d^ote  a 
cottein. 
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St.  George  for  England,  and  other  sermons  preached  to  Children,  by 
the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair, 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen.     T/iird  Edition,     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

Some    Difficulties    of   Belief       By  the  Rev.  T.  teignmouth   Shore, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.     Sei'entA  and  Cheap  Edition. 

The  Life  of  the  World  to  Come,  and  other  Subjects. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.     Third  Edition,     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Shortened  Church  Services  and   Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at 

Children's  Services.     Compiled  by  the  Rev.  T.  Teignmouth  Shore,  M.A.    Enlarged 
Edition,     Price  is.         ^ 

Cassellf  Fetter,  Galpin  ^  Co, :  London,  Pun  a  &•  New  York, 
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The  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

Shall  We  Know  One  Another  ?    By  the  lord  bishop  of 

Liverpool.     New  Edition,     Cloth  gilt,  is. 


tiY 

The  REV.  DANIEL  MOORE,  M.A. 

The  Christian  in   His  Relations  to  the  Church,  the 

World,   and  the  Family.     Ry  the  Rev.  Daniel  Moore,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

BY 

The  BEV.    W.  F.  MOULTON,  M.A.,  D.I). 

The    History    of    the    English    Bible.     By  the  Rev.  w.  f. 

MouLTON,  M.A.,  D.D.     Reprinted,  with  Additions  and  Corrections,  from  "  The  Bible 
-   Educator."    Cheap  Edition.     2S.  6d. 


The  REV.  J.  A.    WYLIE,  LL.D. 

The   History  of  Protestantism.    By  the  Rev.  j.  a.  wvlie^  ll.d. 

Complete  in  Three  Vols.,  containing  upwards  of  600  Illustrations.     Extra  crown  410, 
cloth,  27s.     Library  edition,  j£i  los. 

History    of   the    WaldenseS.       Reprinted  from    the    "History  of  Pro- 
testantism.'*    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wvlie,  LL.D.     With  Illustrations.     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 


BY 

DB.  JOHN  STAINEB,  M.A. 

The     Music    of   the     Bible.       with  an  Account  of  the  Development  of 

Modern   Musical  Instruments  from  Ancient  Types.      By   John   Stainer,    M.A., 
Mus.Doc.     Cheap  Edition.     Cloih,  2s.  6d. 

BY 

The   HON.  and  BEV.   CANON  FBEMANTLE. 

The    Gospel    of   the     Secular     Life.       Essay.      By    the    Hon.    and 

Rev.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  Canon  of  Canterbury,  Bampton  Lecturer,  1883.     Cloth, 
price  5s.  _ 

BY 

The   VEN.  ABCHDEACON  HESSE Y,  D.C.L. 

OUnday.       its  origin,  History,  and  Obligation,  considered  in  the  Bampton  Lectures 
(i860).     By  Archdeacon  Hessev,  D.C.L.     6s. 

TJ^E    RELIGIOUS    LITERATURE     OF    ENGLAND. 

JiDITEl>  BY 

FBOFESSOB  HENBY  MOBLEY. 

English     Religion,     Illustrations    of     By  Professor  Henry  Morley. 
Illustrated  throughout  with  Engravings  from  Original  MSS.,  &c.     iis.  6d. 

Cass^//,  Fetter^  Galpin  6^  Co, :  London,  Paris  6t*  NrM  York, 


MV    WORK    FOR    GOD.     By    ihe    Right   Rev. 

Bishop  Cotter  I  LI- 
MY   OBJECT    IN    LIFE.      By  the   Rev.    Canon 

Farrar,  D.D. 
MY    BIBLE.      By  the   Rev.   Canon   Boyd    Car- 
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MY  SOUL.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 
MY    HEREAFTER.      By   the    Very    Rev.    Dean 
B1CK.ERSTETH 

MY    FATHER'S*  HOUSE.      By  the   Very  Rev. 

Dean  Edwards. 
MY    AVALK    WITH    GOD.     By    the   Very   Rev. 

Dean  Montgomery. 
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Heart  Chords.  a  series  of  works  by  Eminent  Divines.  Cloth,  red 
edges,  IS.  each. 

MY  ASPIRATIONS.  By  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Matheson,  D.D.,  of  Innellan,  and  Baird 
Lecturer. 

MY  BODY.  By  the  Rev.  Prof.  ^V.  G.  Blaikib, 
D.D.,  Professor  in  New  College,  Edinburgh. 

MY  AIDS  TO  THE  DIVINE  LIFE.  By  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 

MY  EMOTIONAL  LIFE.  By  the  Rev.  Preb. 
Chadwick,  D.D. 

MY  SOURCE  OF  STRENGTH.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society. 

Each  Volume  containing  about  128  pages. 

The  Half-Guinea  Illustrated  Bible,    containing 900 original 

Illustrations  specially  executed  for  this  Edition  from  Original  Photographs 
and  other  authentic  sources.  Printed  in  clear  readable  type,  with  References. 
1,248  pages,  crown  4to.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  los.  6d.  The  Half-Guinea  Bible  is 
kept  m  various  styles  of  Binding  suitable  for  Presentation. 

Ine '1^1111(18  Jl)lDle,  with  200  illustrations,  especially  designed  for 
Children,  by  the  best  Artists  of  the  day.  Being  a  Selection  from  the  Holy  Bible,  in 
the  Words  of  the  Authorised  Version.  125///  Thousand,  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  ^i  is.; 
with  clasps  and  rims,  jQi  los. 

The  Child's  Life  of  Christ.  complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
with  nearly  300  Original  Illustrations.     Demy  4to,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2 is. 

Family  Prayers.  Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Upper  House  of  Con- 
vocation of  the  Province  of  Canterbury,  and  published  by  Authority  of  the  House. 
Cloth,  IS.     Can  also  be  had  in  various  styles  of  binding. 

1  ne  V^UlVer,  An  illustrated  Magazine  for  Sunday  Reading.  Yearly  Volumes, 
7s.  6d. ;  also  Monthly  Parts,  6d. 

The     Patriarchs.      By  the  late  Rev.  W.  Hanna,  D.D.,  and  the  Ven.  Archdeacon 

NoRRis,  B.D.,  with  Coloured  Map,  reprinted,  with  Revisions,  from  "The  Bible 
Educator."     Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Flowers  from  the  Garden  of  God.  a  Book  for  children.  By 
the  Rev.  Gordon  Calthrop,  M.A.     Cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. 

Roberts   Holy  Land.  Divisions  I.  and  II.,  each  containing 

42  tinted  Plates.  Royal  4to,  cloth  gilt,  i8s.  each.  Division  I.  contains  Jerusalem 
AND  Galilee  ;  Division  11.  contains  The  Jordan  .\nd  Bethlehem. 
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